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The  death  of  M.  Guizot  at  Val-Richer  took  plac  e  whUst  li« 
was  dictating  the  last  pa^es  of  Vol.  IV.  of  his  Histm^  of 
Fran/'e  to  his  daughter,  ^lalame  de  Witt.  The  wofk  to  whjch 
he  had  ••onsecrated  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  thus  left  in- 
complete. M.  Guizot  had  planned  his  fifth  and  last  volume, 
comprising  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  that  of  Louis  XVL, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  1789.  The  outlines  of  the  chapters  had  already  been  traced. 
It  is  upon  the  plan  thus  laid  down  by  M.  Guizot,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  directions  and  notes,  that  Madame  de  Witt  has 
edited  this  Fifth  Volume,  the  completion  of  which  the  author 
entnisted  to  her  as  being  the  one  most  intimately  acquainted 
"With  his  views.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  though  not  coming 
complete  from  his  hands,  the  material  of  this  fifth  volume  is 
the  work  of  the  great  historian  himself,  whose  deeply  lamented 
death  alone  prevented  his  putting  the  finishing  strokes  to  the 
monument  which  he  desired  to  raise  for  the  honor  and  instruo 
tdon  of  the  country  which  was  so  dear  to  him^  and  which  bt 
served  to  his  latest  breath. 

Crown  BuikliDga,  Fleet  Stireet,  September,  ISO^ 
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LOUIS  XV.,  THE  REGENCY  AND  CARDINAL  DUBOIS  (1715—1728). 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  master's  hand  is  missed  from 
his  work  the  narrative  makes  a  sudden  bound  out  of  the  sim* 
pie  times  of  history.  Under  Henry  IV.,  under  Richelieu, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  events  found  quite  naturally  their  guiding 
hand  and  their  centre ;  men  as  weU  as  circumstances  formed  a 
group  around  the  head  of  the  nation,  whether  king  or  minis- 
ter, to  thence  unfold  themselves  quite  clearly  before  the  eyes 
of  posterity.  Starting  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  nation 
has  no  longer  a  head,  history  no  longer  a  centre ;  at  the  same 
time  with  a  master  of  the  higher  order,  great  servants  also 
fail  the  French  monarchy;  it  all  at  once  collapses,  betraying 
thus  the  exhaustion  of  Louis  XIV.  's  latter  years ;  decadence  is 
no  longer  veiled  by  the  remnants  of  the  splendor  which  was 
still  reflected  from  the  great  king  and  his  great  reign;  the 
glory  of  olden  France  descends  slowly  to  its  grave.  At  the 
same  time,  and  in  a  future  as  yet  obscured,  intellectual 
progress  begins  to  dawn ;  new  ideas  of  justice,  of  humanity, 
of  generous  equity  towards  the  masses  germinate  spareely  in 
certain  minds ;  it  is  no  longer  Christianity  alone  that  inspires 
them,  though  the  honor  is  reflected  upon  it  in  a  general  way 
and  as  regards  the  principles  with  which  it  has  silently  per- 
meated modem  society,  but  they  who  contribute  to  spread 
them  refuse  with  indignation  to  acknowledge  the  source 
whence  they  have  drawn  them.  Intellectual  movement  no 
longer  appertains  exclusively  to  the  higher  classes,  to  the  ec- 
clesiastics, or  to  the  members  of  the  parliaments ;  vaguely  aft 
yet,  and  retarded  by  apathy  in  the  government  as  well  aa  by 
disorder  in  aflEairs,  it  propagates  and  extends  itself  imper- 
ceptibly pending  that  signal  and  terrible  explosion  of  c^kxI 
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And  evfl  which  is  to  characterize  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Decadence  and  progress  are  going  on  confusedly  in 
the  minds  as  well  as  in  the  material  condition  of  the  nation. 
They  must  be  distinguished  and  traced  without  any  pretence 
of  separating  them. 

There  we  have  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  in  its  entirety. 

The  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  ministry  of  Car- 
dinal Dubois  showed  certain  traits  of  the  general  tendencies 
and  to  a  certain  extent  felt  their  influence ;  they  formed,  how- 
ever, a  distinct  epoch,  abounding  in  original  efforts  and  bold 
attempts,  which  remainea  without  result  but  which  testified 
to  the  lively  reaction  m  nen's  minds  against  the  courses  and 
fundamentfil  principles  o^  the  reign  which  had  just  ended. 

Loi'is  XIV.  had  made  no  mistake  about  the  respect  which 
his  last  wishes  were  dastined  to  meet  with  after  his  death.    In 
spit<3  of  tlie  most  extreme  precautions,  the  secret  of  the  will 
had  transpircid,  giving  occasion  for  some  days  past  to  secret 
intriguer.     Scarcely  had  the  king  breathed  his  last,  when  the 
duko  of  Orleans  was  urged  to  get  the  regency  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  dukes  and  peers,  simply  making  to  Parliament  an 
announcement  of  what  had  been  done.     Tlie  duke  of  Orleans 
w.is  a  Ix^tter  judge  of  the  moral  authority  belonging  to  that 
important  body,  and  it  was  to  the  Palace  of  Justice  that  he 
repaired  on  the  morning  of  September  2,  1715.     The  crowd 
there  was  immense ;  the  young  king  alone  was  not  there,  in 
spite  of  his  great-grandfather  s  express  instructions.     The  day 
was  a  decisive  one;  the  legitimatized  princes  were  present, 
"the  duke  of  Maine  bursting  with  joy,"  says  St.  Simon:  "a 
smiling,  satisfied  air  overrippled  that  of  audacity,  of  confi- 
dence, which  nevertheless  peeped  through,  and  the  pohteness 
which  seemed  to  struggle  against  it.     He  bowed  right  and  left, 
piercing  every  one  with  his  looks.     Towards  the  peers,  the 
earnestness,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  respectfulness,  the 
slowness,  the  profoundness  of  his  bow  was  eloquent.    His  head 
remained  lowered  even  on  recovering  himself."    The  duke  of 
Orleans  had  just  begun  to  speak ;  his  voice  was  not  steady;  he 
repeated  the  terms  of  which  the  king  had  made  use,  he  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  confiding  the  dauphin  to  his  care:  *'To  you 
I  commend  him :  serve  him  faithfully  as  you  have  served  me, 
and  labor  to  preserve  to  him  his  kingdom ;  I  have  made  such 
dispositions  as  I  thought  wisest;  but  one  cannot  foresee  every- 
thing: if  there  is  anything  that  does  not  seem  good,  it  will  ol 
ocnirse  be  altered.*' 
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The  favor  of  the  assembly  was  plainly  with  him,  and  the 
prince's  accents  became  more  firm:  "  I  shall  never,"  said  he, 
'*have  any  other  purpose  but  to  reUeve  the  people,  to  re- 
establish good  order  in  the  finances,  to  maintain  peace  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  to  restore  unity  and  tranquillity  to  the  church ; 
therein  I  shall  be  aided  by  the  w^ise  representations  of  tliis 
august  assembly,  and  I  hereby  ask  for  them  in  anticipation." 
The  Parliament  was  completely  won ;  the  right  of  representa- 
tion (or  remonstrance)  was  promised  them ;  the  will  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  as  good  as  annulled ;  it  was  opened,  it  was  read,  and 
so  were  the  two  codicils.  All  the  authority  w^as  entrusted  to 
a  councd  of  regency  of  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  to  be 
the  head,  but  without  preponderating  voice  and  without 
power  to  supersede  any  of  the  members,  all  designated  in  ad- 
vance by  Louis  XIV.  The  person  and  the  education  of  the 
young  king,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  household  troops, 
were  entrusted  to  the  duke  of  Maine. 

*'  It  was  listened  to  in  dead  silence  and  with  a  sort  of  indig- 
nation which  expressed  itself  in  all  countenances,"  says  St. 
Simon.  "The  king,  no  doubt,  did  not  comprehend  the  force 
of  what  he  had  been  made  to  do,"  said  the  duke  of  Orleans; 
*'  he  assured  me  in  the  last  days  of  his  Ufe  that  I  should  find 
in  his  dispositions  nothing  that  I  was  not  sure  to  be  pleased 
with,  and  he  himself  referred  the  ministers  to  me  on  business, 
with  all  the  orders  to  be  given."  He  asked,  therefore,  to  have 
his  regency  declared  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  ' '  full  and  inde- 
pendent, with  free  formation  of  the  council  of  regency. "  The 
duke  of  Maine  wished  to  say  a  word.  ' '  You  shall  speak  in 
your  turn,  sir,"  said  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  a  dry  tone.  The 
court  immediatly  decided  in  his  favor  by  acclamation,  and 
even  without  proceeding  in  the  regular  way  to  vote.  There 
remained  the  codicils,  which  annulled  in  fact  the  Regent's 
authority.  A  discussion  began  between  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  duke  of  Maine ;  it  was  causing  PhiHp  of  Orleans  to 
lose  the  advantage  he  had  just  won :  his  friends  succeeded  in 
making  him  perceive  this,  and  he  put  off  the  session  until 
after  dinner.  When  they  returned  to  the  Palace  of  Justice 
the  codicils  were  puffed  away  hke  the  will  by  the  breath  of 
popular  favor.  The  duke  of  Maine,  despoiled  of  the  command 
of  the  king's  household,  declared  that,  under  such  conditions, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  answerable  for  the  king's 
person,  and  that  he  demanded  to  be  relieved  of  that  duty.'* 

Most  willingly,  sir,"  replied  the  Regent,  "your  services  are 
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no  longer  required ;"  and  he  forthwith  explained  to  the  Parlia- 
ment his  intentioQ  of  governing  affairs  according  to  the  plan 
which  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. *'  Those  gentry  know  httle  or  nothing  of  the  French 
and  of  the  way  to  govern  them,"  had  been  the  remark  of 
Louis  XIV.  on  reading  the  schemes  of  F^nelon,  the  duke  of 
BeauviUiers  and  St.  Simon.  The  Parliament  applauded  the 
formation  of  the  six  councils  of  foreign  affairs,  of  finance,  of 
war,  of  the  marine,  of  hjme  or  the  interior,  of  conscience  op 
ecclesiiwtical  affairs;  the  Regent  was  entrusted  with  the  free 
disposal  of  graces:  ''I  want  to  be  free  for  good,"  said  he, 
adroitly  repeating  a  phrase  from  T4Mmaqm,  "I  consent  to 
have  my  hands  tied  for  evil." 

The  vict(3ry  was  complete.  Not  a  shred  remained  of  I^ouis 
XIV. '8  will.  The  duke  of  Maine,  confounded  and  humiliated, 
retired  to  his  castle  of  Sc^ux,  there  to  endure  the  reproaches 
of  his  wife.  The  king's  affection  and  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
clever  tactics  had  not  sufficed  to  found  his  power;  the  remain- 
ing vestiges  of  his  greatness  were  themselves  about  to  vanish 
before  long  in  their  turn. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  the  little  king  held  a  bed  erf 
justice;  his  governess,  Madame  de  Ventadour,  sat  alone  at  the 
feet  of  the  poor  orphan,  abandoned  on  the  pinnacle  of  power. 
All  the  decisions  of  September  2  were  ratified  in  the  child's 
nam(\  Louis  XIV.  had  just  descended  to  the  tomb  without 
pomp  and  without  regret.  The  joy  of  the  people  broke  out 
indocontly  as  the  fimeral  train  passed  by;  the  nation  had 
fors-otten  the  glory  of  the  great  king,  it  remembered  only  the 
evils  which  had  for  so  long  oppressed  it  during  his  reign. 

The  new  councils  had  already  been  constituted,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  commerce  had  been  forgotten;  and  to  it  was 
assi^ed  a  seventh  body.     -  Three  sorts  of  men,  the  choice  of 
whom  was  dictated  by  propriety,  weakness  and  necessity, 
mieii    the   hsts:    in  the  first  place,  great  lords,  veterans  in 
mtngue  but  novices  in  affairs,  and  less  useful  from  their  in- 
fluence than  embarrassing  from  their  pride  and  their  petti- 
nesses;   next,  the  Rec^ent's  friends,  the  cream  of  the  rmi^ 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  corruption,  ign^ 
rant  and  clever,  bold  and  lazy,  and  far  better  calculated  to 
harass   than    to  conduct  a  government;  lastly,  below  them, 
were  pitch-forked  in,  pell-meU,  councillora  of  State,  masteni 
Of  requests,  members  of  parliament,  weU  informed  and  in- 
diMtnous  gentlemen,  fated  henceforth  to  csrawl  about  at  tto 
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bottom  of  the  committees  and,  without  the  spur  of  glory  or 
emulation,  to  repair  the  blunders  which  must  be  expected 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  first  and  the  recklessness  of  the 
second  class  amongst  their  colleagues"  [Lemontey,  Histoire 
de  la  Regence,  t.  i.  p.  67J.  "It  is  necessary,"  the  young  king 
was  made  to  say  in  the  preamble  to  the  ordinance  which 
established  the  councils,  "that  affairs  should  be  regulated 
rather  by  unanimous  consent  than  by  way  of  authority." 

How  singular  are  the  monstrosities  of  inexperience!  At  the 
head  of  the  council  of  finance  a  place  was  found  for  the  duke 
of  Noailles,  active  in  mind  and  restless  in  character,  without 
any  fixed  principles,  an  adroit  and  a  shameless  courtier,  strict 
in  all  religious  observances  under  Louis  XIV.  and  a  notorious 
debauchee  under  the  Regency,  but  intelligent,  insolent,  am- 
bitious, hunp:ering  and  thirsting  to  do  good  if  he  coulrl,  but 
evil  if  need  were  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  his  ends.  His 
uncle.  Cardinal  Noailles,  who  had  been  but  lately  threatened 
by  the  court  of  Rome  with  the  loss  of  his  hat  and  who  had 
seen  himself  forbidden  to  approach  the  dying  king,  was  now 
president  of  the  council  of  conscience.  Mai*shal  d'Hnxolles, 
one  of  the  negotiators  who  had  managed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
was  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Regent  had  reserved 
to  himself  one  single  department,  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
"I  quite  intend,"  said  he,  gayly,  "to  ask  the  king,  on  his 
majority,  to  let  me  still  be  secretary  of  State  of  the  Academy.'* 

The  Regent's  predilection,  consolidating  the  work  of  Colbert, 
contributed  to  the  development  of  scientific  researches,  for 
which  the  neatness  and  clearness  of  French  thought  rendered 
it  thencetorth  so  singularly  weU  adapted. 

The  gates  of  the  prison  were  me<anwhile  being  thrown  open 
to  many  a  poor  creature;  the  Jansenists  left  the  Bastille; 
others,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  past  in  confinement, 
were  still  ignorant  of  the  grounds  for  their  captivity,  which 
was  by  this  time  forgotten  by  everybody.  A  wretched 
Italian,  who  had  been  arrested  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Paris  thirty -five  years  before,  begged  to  remain  in  prison  ;  he 
had  no  longer  any  family,  or  relatives  or  resources.  For  a 
while  the  Protestants  thought  they  saw  their  advantage  in  the 
clemency  with  which  the  new  reign  appeared  to  be  inaugu- 
rated, and  began  to  meet  again  in  their  assemblies;  the  Re- 
gent had  some  idea  of  doing  them  justice,  re-establishing  the 
edict  of  Nantes  and  reopening  to  the  exiles  the  doors  of  their 
country,  but  his  councillors  dissuaded  him,  the  more  virtuous 
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like  8t  Simon,  from  CJatholic  piety,  the  more  depraved  from 
policy  and  indifference.  However,  the  lot  of  the  Protestant* 
remained  under  the  Regency  less  hard  than  it  had  been  under 
Louis  XIV.  and  than  it  became  imder  the  duke  of  Bourbon. 

The  chancellor,  Voysin,  had  just  died.  To  this  post  the  Re- 
gent summoned  the  attorney-general,  D'Aguesaeau,  beloved 
and  esteemed  of  all,  learned,  eloquent,  virtuous,  but  too  ex- 
clusively a  man  of  parliament  for  the  functions  which  had 
been  confided  to  him.  "  He  would  have  made  a  sublime 
premier  president,"  said  St.  Simon,  who  did  not  like  him. 
The  magistrate  was  attending  mass  at  St.  Andr^-des- Arts ;  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  chancellor's  death,  when  a  valet  came 
in  great  haste  to  inform  him  that  the  Regent  wanted  him  at 
the  Palais-Royal.  D'Aguesseiu  piously  heard  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mass  before  obeying  the  prince's  orders.  The 
casket  containing  the  seals  was  already  upon  the  table.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  took  the  attorney-general  by  the  arm,  and, 
going  out  with  him  into  the  gallery  thronged  with  courtiers, 
said:  ** Gentlemen,  here  is  your  new  and  most  worthy  chan- 
cellor!" and  he  took  him  away  with  him  to  the  Tuileries  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  Uttle  king. 

On  returning  home,  still  all  in  a  whirl,  D'Aguesseau  went  up 
to  the  room  of  his  brother,  '*  M.  de  Valjouan,  a  sort  of  Epicu- 
rean ivoluptueux)  philosopher,  with  plenty  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing, but  altogether  one  of  the  oddest  creatm^es."  He  found 
him  in  his  dressing-gown,  smoking  in  front  of  the  fira 
"Brother,"  said  he  as  he  entered,  "I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  ohancelior."  "Chancellor!"  said  the  other,  turning 
round:  "and  what  have  you  done  with  the  other  one?"  "He 
died  suddenly  to-night."  "Ohl  very  well,  brother,  I'm  very 
glad ;  I  would  rather  it  were  you  than  I :"  and  he  resumed  his 
pipe.  Madame  d'Aguesseau  was  better  pleased.  Her  husband 
has  eulogized  her  handsomely:  "A  wife  like  mine,'' be  said, 
**  is  a  good  man's  highest  reward." 

The  new  system  of  government,  as  yet  untried  €md  confided 
to  men  for  the  most  part  little  accustomed  to  afEairs,  had  to 
put  up  with  the  most  fonnidable  difficulties  and  to  stmggie 
against  the  most  painful  position.  The  treasury  was  empty 
and  the  coimtry  exhausted ;  the  army  was  not  paid,  and  the 
most  honorable  men,  such  as  the  duke  of  St.  ^mon,  saw  no 
Other  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  State  but  a  total  bankruptcy 
and  the  convocation  of  the  States-general.  Both  expedients 
w«re  equally  repugnant  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.    The  duka  oC 
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Noailles  had  enteredupona  course  ot  severe  economy;  tbeking^ 
household  was  diminished;    twenty-five  thousand  men  were 
struck  off  the  strength  of  the  army,  exemption  from  talliage  for 
six  years  was  promised  to  all  such  discharged  soldiers  as  should 
restore  a  deserted  house  and  should  put  into  cultivation  the 
fields  lying  waste.    At  the  same  time  something  was  being 
taken  off  the  crushing  weight  of  the  taxes  and  the  State  was 
assiuning  the  charge  of  recovering  them  directly,  without  any 
regard  for  the  real  or  supposed  advances  of  the  receivers-gen- 
eral; their  accounts  were  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the 
brother:  Paris,  sons  of  an  innkeeper  in  the  Dauphinese  Alps, 
who  had  made  fortunes  by  military  contracts  and  were  all  four 
repute<i   o  be  very  able  in  matters  of  finance.    They  were  like- 
wise .-(^nimissioned  oo  revise  the  bills  circulating  in  the  name  <^ 
the  State,  in  other  words,  to  suppress  a  great  number  without 
re-imbursement  to  the  holder,  a  sort  of  bankruptcy  in  disguise, 
which  did  not  help  to  raise  the  public  credit.     At  the  same  turn 
also  a  chamber  of  justice,  instituted  for  that  purpose,  was 
prosecuting  the  tax-f armors  (traitants),  as  Louis  XTV.  had  done 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  during  the  suit  against  Fou- 
quet.     AU  were  obliged  to  account  for  their  acquisitions  and 
the  state  of  their  fortunes;  the  notaries  were  compelled  to 
bring  their  books  before  the  court.     Several  tax-farmers  {trait- 
ants)  killed  themselves  to  escape  the  violence  and  severity  of 
the  procedure.     The  ParUament,  anything  but  favorable  to  the 
spe<nilat^rs,  but  still  less  disposed  to  suffer  its  judicial  privileges 
to  be  encroached  upon,  found  fault  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Clmmber.     The  Regent's  friends  were  eager  to  profit  by  the  re- 
action which  was  manifesting  itself  in  the  public  mind ;  partly 
from  compassion,  partly  from  shameful  cupidity,  all  the  cour- 
tiers set  themselves  to  work  to  obtain  grace  for  the  prosecuted 
financiers.     The  finest  ladies  sold  their  protection  with  brazen 
faces;  the  Regent,  who  had  sworn  to  show  no  favor  to  any- 
body, yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  M.   Rouill^-Ducoudray,   member   of   the    coimcil    of 
finance,  wbo  directed  the  operations  of  the  Chamber  of  Justice 
with  the  same  stem  frankness  which  had  made  him  not  long 
before  say  to  a  body  of  tax-farmers  (traitants)  who  wanted  to 
put  at  his  disposal  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  their  enter- 
prise, "And  suppose  I  were  to  go  shares  with  you,  how  could 
I  have  you  hanged,  in  case  you  were  rogues?*'    Nobody  was 
feaUy  hanged,  although  torture  and  the  penalty  of  death  had 
been  set  down  in  the  Ust  of  punishments  to  which  the  guilty 
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were  liable;  out  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  amenable  cases 
nearly  three  thousand  had  been  exempted  from  the  tax.  "The 
corruption  is  so  wide-spread,"  says  the  preamble  to  the  edict  of 
March,  1727,  which  suppressed  the  Chamber  of  Justice,  "that 
nearly  all  conditions  have  been  infected  by  it,  in  such  sort  that 
the  most  righteous  severities  could  not  be  employed  to  punish 
so  great  a  number  of  culprits  without  causing  a  dangerous  in- 
terruption to  commerce  and  a  kind  of  general  shock  in  the 
system  of  the  State."  The  resources  derived  from  the  punish- 
ment of  the  tax-farmers  (traitants),  as  well  as  from  the  revi- 
sion of  the  State's  debts,  thus  remaining  very  much  1  <^low  ex- 
pectation, the  deficit  went  on  continually  increasing.  In  order 
to  re-establish  the  finances,  the  duke  of  Noailles  d^r landed 
fifteen  years'  impracticable  economy,  as  chimerical  as  the  in- 
crement of  the  revenues  on  which  he  calculated;  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans  finally  suflfered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  brill- 
iant prospect  which  was  flashed  before  his  eyes  by  the  Scots- 
man, Law,  who  had  now  for  more  than  two  years  been  settled 
in  France. 

Law,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1671,  son  of  a  goldsmith,  had  for 
a  long  time  been  scouring  Europe,  seeking  in  a  clever  and  sys- 
tematic c»  )urse  of  gambling  a  source  of  fortune  for  himself  and 
the  first  foundation  of  the  great  enterprises  he  was  revolving 
in  his  singularly  inventive  and  daring  mind.  Passionately  de- 
voted to  the  financial  theories  he  had  conceived,  Law  had  ex- 
pounded them  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe  in  succession.  "  He 
says  that,  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  he  has  spoken  about  his 
system,  he  has  found  but  two  who  apprehended  it,  to  wit,  the 
king  of  Sicily  and  my  son,"  wrote  Madame,  the  Regent's 
mother.  Victor  Amadeo,  however,  had  rejected  Law's  propo- 
sals. "  I  am  not  powerful  enough  to  ruin  myself, "  he  had  said. 
Law  had  not  been  more  successful  with  Louis  XIV.  The  Re- 
gent had  not  the  same  repugnance  for  novelties  of  foreign  ori- 
gin; so  soon  as  he  was  in  power,  he  authorized  the  Scot  to 
found  a  circulating  and  discount  bank  (banqiie  de  circulatum  et 
d'escompte),  which  at  once  had  very  great  success  and  did  real 
service.  Encouraged  by  this  first  step,  Law  reiterated  to  the 
Regent  that  the  credit  of  bankers  and  merchants  decupled  their 
capital ;  if  the  State  became  the  universal  banker  and  central- 
ized all  the  values  in  circulation,  the  public  fortune  would 
naturally  be  decupled.  A  radically  false  system,  fated  to 
plunge  the  State  and  consequently  the  whole  nation  into  the 
riakfl  of  speculation  and  trading  without  the  guarantee  of  that 
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activity  «eal  and  prompt  resolution  which  able  men  of  businefli 
can  impi>rt  into  their  private  enterprises.    The  system  was  nol 
ae  yet  appUed;  the  discreet  routine  of  the  French  financier* 
was  scared  at  such  risky  chances,  the  pride  of  the  great  lords 
mttine:  in  the  council  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  seemg  the  Stat» 
turning  banker,  perhaps  even  trader.     St.  Simon  mamtamed 
that  what  was  well  enough  for  a  free  State  could  not  take  place 
under  an  absolute  government.     Law  went  on,  however ;  to  his 
bank  he  had  just  added  a  great  company.    The  king  ceded  to 
him  Louisiana,  which  was  said  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  siIvot 
mines  superior  to  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.    People  vaunted 
the  fertihty  of  the  soil,  the  facility  offered  for  trade  by  the  ex- 
tensive and  rapid  stream  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  was  by  the  name 
of  that  river  that  the  new  company  was  called  at  first,  though 
it  soon  took  the  title  of  Compagnie  d'Occident,  when  it  had  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  trading  in  Senegal  and  in  Gumea ;  it  be- 
came the  Compagnie  des  hides,  on  forming  a  fusion  with  the 
old  enterprises  which  worked  the  trade  of  the  East.     For  the 
generahty,  and  in  the  current  phraseology,  it  remiuned   the 
Mississippi ;  and  that  is  the  name  it  has  left  in  history.     New 
Orleans  was  beginning  to  arise  at  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Law  had  bought  Belle-Isle -en-Mer  and  was  conbtructmg  the 

port,  of  Lonent. 

The  Regent's  councillors  were  scared  and  disquieted;  ttie 
chanceilor  proclaimed  himself  loudly  against  the  deception  or 
illusion  wliich  made  of  Louisiana  a  land  of  promise:  he  caUed 
to  mind  tliat  Crozat  had  been  ruined  in  searching  for  muies  of 
the  precious  metals  there.  ' '  The  worst  of  him  was  his  \^tue," 
said  Duclos.  The  Regent  made  a  last  effoi-t  to  convert  hun  ad 
well  as  the  duke  of  NoaiUes  to  the  projects  of  Law.  It  was  at  a 
small  house  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  called  La  Roquette,  b^ 
longing  to  the  last-named,  that  the  four  interiocutors  discussed 
the  new  system  thoroughly.  "  With  the  use  of  very  sensible 
language  Law  had  the  gift  of  explaining  himself  so  clearly  and 
intelligibly  that  he  left  nothing  to  desire  as  concerned  makmg 
himself  apprehended  and  comprehended.  The  duke  of  Orleaiffl 
liked  him  and  relished  him.  He  regarded  him  and  all  he  did 
as  work  of  his  own  creation.  He  liked,  moreover,  extraordm- 
ary  and  out-of-the-way  methods,  and  he  embraced  them  the 
more  readily  in  that  he  saw  the  resources  which  had  become 
so  necessary  for  the  State  and  all  the  ordinary  operations  of 
finance  vanishing  away.  This  liking  of  the  Regent's  wounded 
Noailles  as  being  adopted  at  his  expense.    He  wanted  to  be  soM 
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master  in  the  matter  of  finance,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  Law 
could  not  succeed  in  convincing  him."  The  chancellor  stood 
firm;  the  Parliament,  which  ever  remained  identified  in  his 
mind  with  his  country,  was  in  the  same  way  opposed  to  Law. 
The  latter  declared  that  the  obstacles  which  arrested  him  at 
every  step  through  the  ill-will  of  the  Council  and  of  the  magis- 
trates were  ruining  all  the  fruits  of  his  system.  The  represen- 
tations addressed  by  the  Parliament  to  the  king,  on  the  20th 
of  January,  touching  a  re-coinage  of  all  moneys,  which  had 
been  sugprested  by  Law,  dealt  the  last  blow  at  the  chancellor's 
already  tottering  favor.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  M.  de  La 
Vrilhere  went  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Regent  and  demanded 
the  return  of  the  seals.  D'Aguesseau  was  a  little  affected  and 
surprised.  "  Monseigneur, "  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
*'you  gave  me  the  seals  without  any  merit  on  my  part,  you 
take  them  away  without  any  demerit. "  He  had  received  orders 
to  withdraw  to  his  estate  at  Fresnes:  the  Regent  found  his 
mere  presence  irksome.  D'xVguesseau  set  out  at  once.  '  *  He  had 
taken  his  elevation  hke  a  sage,''  says  St.  Simon,  "and  it  was  as 
a  sage  too  that  he  fell. "  ''  The  important  point, "  wrote  the  dis- 
graced magistrate  to  his  son,  "  is  to  be  well  with  one's  self." 

The  duke  of  Noailles  had  resigned  hLs  presidency  of  the  coun- 
cil of  finance ;  but,  ever  adroit,  even  in  disgrace,  he  had  man- 
aged to  secure  himself  a  place  in  the  council  of  regency.  The 
seals  were  entrusted  to  M.  d'Argenson,  for  some  years  paat 
chief  of  police  at  Paris.  "  With  a  forbidding  face,  which  re- 
minded one  of  the  three  judges  of  Hades,  he  made  fun  out  of 
everything  with  excellence  of  wit,  and  he  had  established  stich 
order  amongst  that  innumerable  multitude  of  Paris,  that  there 
was  no  single  inhabitant  of  whose  conduct  and  habits  he  was 
not  cognizant  from  day  to  day,  with  exquisite  discernment  in 
bringing  a  heavy  or  light  hand  to  bear  on  every  matter  that 
presented  itself,  ever  leaning  towards  the  gentler  side,  with  the 
art  of  making  the  most  innocent  tremble  before  him"  [St.  Simon, 
t.  XV.  p.  387].  Courageous,  bold,  audacious  in  facing  riots,  and 
thereby  master  of  the  people,  he  was  at  the  same  time  endowed 
with  prodigious  activity.  "  He  was  seen  commencing  his  audi- 
ences at  three  in  the  morning,  dictating  to  four  secretaries  at 
once  on  various  subjects,  and  making  his  rounds  at  night 
whilst  working  in  his  carriage  at  a  desk  lighted  with  wax  can- 
dles. For  the  rest,  without  any  dread  of  parliament,  which 
had  often  attacked  him,  he  was  in  his  nature  royal  and  fiscal; 
«•  out  knots,  he  was  a  foe  to  lengthiness,  to  useless  forms  or 
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such  as  might  be  skipped,  to  neutral  or  wavering  conditiong* 
^monteyT  Histoire  d,  la  lUgence,  t.  i  p.  77^  The  Regent 
considered  that  he  had  secured  to  himself  an  effective  mstru- 
ment  of  his  views:  acceptance  of  the  system  had  been  the  con- 
dition sine  qud  non  of  M.  d'Argenson's  elevation. 

He  however  like  his  predecessors,  attempted  before  long  to 
ham^r  the  march  of  the  audacious  foreigner;  but  the  die  had 
been^t  and  the  duke  of  Orieans  outstripped  Law  himself  in 
the  application  of  his  theories.     A  company,  forme<i  secretly 
and  protected  by  the  new  keeper  of  the  seals,  had  bought  up 
the  general  farmings  {fermes  genArales),  that  is  to  Sixy,  all  the 
indirect  taxes,  for  the  sum  of  forty-eight  million  fifty-two  thou- 
sand  Uvres;  the  C(ytnpagnie  des  Indes  re-purcha^d  them  for 
fifty-two  millions;  the  general  receipts  were  Ukeu^se  co  iceded 
to  it  and  liaw's  bank  was  proclaimed  a  Royal  Bank ;  the  Com- 
panv's  shares  already  amounted  to  the  supposed  value  of  aU 
the  ioin  circulating  in  the  kingdom,  estimated  at  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miUions.     Law  thought  he  might  nsk  everything  m 
the  intoxication  which  had  seized  all  France,  capital  and  prov- 
ince     He  created  some  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  new  sliares, 
promising  his  shareholders  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent.     From 
all  parts  silver  and  gold  flowed  into  his  hands ;  everywhere  the 
paper  of  the  bank  was  substituted  for  coin.     The  delirium  had 
mastered  all  minds.     The  street  called  Quincampoix,  for  a  long 
time  past  devoted  to  the  operations  of  bankers,  had  become  the 
usual  meeting-place  of  the  greatest  lords  as  well  as  o.  discreet 
burgesses.     It  had  been  found  necessary  to  close  the  two  ends 
of  the  street  with  gates,  open  from  six  a.m.  to  nine  p.m. ;  every 
house  harbored  business  agents  by  the  hundred ;  the  smallest 
room  was  let  for  its  weight  in  gold.     The  workmen  who  made 
the  paper  for  the  bank-notes  could  not  keep  up  with  the  con- 
sumption.   The  most  modest  fortunes  suddenly  became  coloa- 
sal,  lacqueys  of  yesterday  were  millionaires  to-morrow;  ex- 
travagance followed  the  progress  of  this  outburst  of  riches,  and 
the  price  of  provisions  followed  the  progress  of  extravaganca 
Enthusmsm  was  at  its  height  in  favor  of  the  able  author  of  so 
many  benefits.     Law  became  a  convert  to  CatholicL'^m  and  was 
made  comptroller-general;  all  the  court  was  at  his  feet:  "  My 
son  was  looking  for  a  duchess  to  escort  my  granddaughter  to 
Genoa,"  writes  Madame,  the  Regent's  mother;  '"Send  and 
choose  one  at  Madame  Law's,'  said  I;  '  you  will  find  them  all 
sitting  in  her  drawing-room.' "    Law's  triumph  was  complete; 
Uie  hour  of  his  fall  was  about  to  strika 
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At  the  pinnacle  of  his  power  and  success  the  new  comptroller- 
general  fell  into  no  illusion  as  to  the  danger  of  the  position. 
"  He  had  been  forced  to  raise  seven  stories  on  foundations 
which  he  had  laid  for  only  three,"  said  a  contemporary  as  clear- 
sighted as  impartial.     Some  large  shareholders  were  already 
beginning  to  quietly  realize  their  profits.     The  warrants  of  the 
Com2)agnie  des  Indes  had  been  assimilated  to  the  bank-notes; 
and  the  enormous  quantity  of  paper  tended  to  lower  its  value. 
First,  tliere  was  a  prohibition  against  making  payments  in 
silver  above  ten  francs,   and   in  gold   above  three  hundred. 
Soon  afterwards  money  was  dislegalizcd  as  a  tender,  and  orders 
were  issued  to  take  every  kind  to  the  Bank  on  pain  of  confisca- 
tion, half  to  go  to  the  informer.     Informing  became  a  horrible 
trade :  a  son  denounced  his  father.     The  Regent  openly  violated 
law  and  had  this  miscreant  punished.     The  prince  one  day  saw 
President  Lambert  de  Vernon  coming  to  visit  him.     "I  am 
come,"  said  the  latter,  ''to  denounce  to  your  Royal  Highness 
a  man  who  has  five  hundred  thousand  livres  in  gold."    The 
duke  of  Orleans  drew  back  a  step:  ''Ah!  Mr.  President,"  he 
cried:  "what  low  vocation  have  you  taken  to?"     "Monseig- 
neur,"  rejoined  the  president,  "I  am  obeying  the  law;  but  your 
Royal  Highness  may  be  quite  easy,  it  is^  myself  whom  I  have 
come  to  denounce,  in  hopes  of  retaining  at  least  a  part  of  thig 
sum,  which  I  prefer  to  all  the  bank-notes."     "My  money  is  at 
the  king  s  service,"  was  the  proud  remark  of  Nicolai,  premier 
presidencof  the  Exchequer-Chamber,  "but  it  belongs  to  no- 
body."   The  great  mass  of  the  nation  was  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  two  presidents ;  forty-five  millions  only  found  their  way 
to  the  Bank;  gold  and  silver  werp  concealed  everywhere.     The 
crisis  was  bec(jming  imminent;  T^w  boldly  announced  that  the 
value  of  the  notes  was  reduced  by  a  half.     The  public  outcry 
was  so  violent  that  the  Regent  was  obhged  to  withdraw  the 
edict,  as  to  which  the  council  had  not  been  consulted.     "Since 
Law  became  comptroUer-general,  his  head  has  been  turned," 
said  the  prince.     That  same  evening  Law  was  arrested  by  the 
major  of  the  Swiss ;  it  was  believed  to  be  all  over  with  him,  but 
the  admirable  order  in  which  were  his  books,  kept  by  double 
entry  after  the  Itahan  manner,  as  yet  unknown  in  France,  and 
the  ingenious  expedients  he  indicated  for  restoring  credit,  gave 
his  partisans  a  moment's  fresh  confidence.     He  ceased  to  be 
comptroller-general,  but  he  remained  director  of  the  Bank. 
The  death-blow,  however,  had  been  dealt  his  system,  for  a  panio 
terror  had  succeeded  to  the  insensate  enthusiasm  of  the  early 
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days.  The  prince  of  Conti  had  set  the  example  of  getting  back 
the  value  of  his  notes ;  four  wagons  had  been  driven  up  to  his 
house  laden  with  money.  It  was  suffocation  at  the  doors  of 
the  Bank,  changing  small  notes,  the  only  ones  now  payable  in 
specie.  Three  men  were  crushed  to  death  on  one  day  in  the 
crowd.  It  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  entrances  to  Quin- 
campoix  Street,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  feverish  tunmlt 
arising  from  desperate  speculation.  The  multitude  moved  to 
the  Place  Vendome;  shops  and  booths  were  thrown  up;  there 
was  a  share-fair;  this  ditty  was  everywhere  sung  in  the 
streets : 

"  On  Monday  I  bought  share  on  share; 
On  Tuesday  I  was  a  niilliouaire; 
On  Wednesday  took  a  grand  abode; 
On  Thursday  in  my  carriage  rode; 
On  Friday  drove  to  the  Opera-ball; 
On  Saturday  came  to  the  paupers'  hall." 

To  restore  confidence,  Law  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the 
seals  back  to  D'Aguesseau ;  and  the  Regent  authorized  him  to 
set  out  for  Fresnes.  In  allusion  to  this  step,  so  honorable  for 
the  magistrate  who  was  the  object  of  it.  Law  afterwards  wrote 
from  Venice  to  the  Regent:  "  In  my  labors  I  desired  to  be  use- 
ful to  a  great  people,  as  the  chancellor  can  bear  me  witness. 
...  At  his  return  I  offered  him  my  shares  which  were  tnen 
worth  more  than  a  hundred  millions,  to  be  distributed  by  him 
amongst  those  who  had  need  of  them."  The  chancellor  came 
back,  though  his  influence  could  neither  stop  the  evil  nor  even 
assuage  the  growing  disagreement  between  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans and  the  Parliament.  None  could  restore  the  public  sense 
of  security,  none  could  prevent  the  edifice  from  crumbling  to 
pieces.  With  ruin  came  crimes.  Count  Horn,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  celebrated  Count  Horn  who  was  beheaded  under 
Philip  11.  in  company  with  Coimt  Lamoral  d'Egmont,  mur- 
dered at  an  inn  a  poor  jobber  whom  he  had  inveigled  thither 
on  purpose  to  steal  his  pocket-book.  In  spite  of  all  his  power- 
ful family's  entreaties,  Count  Honi  died  on  the  wheel  together 
with  one  of  his  accomphces.  It  was  represented  to  the  Regent 
that  the  count's  house  had  the  honor  of  being  connected  with 
his:  "Very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "then  I  will  share  the 
shame  with  you,"  and  he  remained  inflexible. 

Tlie  public  wrath  and  indignation  fastened  henceforth  upon 
Law,  the  author  and  director  of  a  system  which  had  given  rise 
to  so  many  hopes  and  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many  woes. 
His  carriage  was  knocked  to  pieces  in  the  streets.    President 
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de  Mesmes  entered  the  Grand  Chamber  ginging  with  quite  a 
aoleaiQ  air: 

"  Sirs,  sirs,  great  news!     What  is  it?    It's— 
They've  smash'd  Law's  carriage  all  to  bits." 

The  whole  body  jumped  up,  more  regardful  of  their  hatred 
than  of  their  dignity;  and  "  Is  Law  torn  in  pieces?"  was  the 
cry.  Law  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Palais-Royal.  One  day  he 
appeared  at  the  theatre  in  the  Regent's  box;  low  murmurs 
recalled  to  the  Regent's  mind  the  necessity  for  prudence ;  in 
the  end  he  got  Law  away  secretly  in  a  carriage  lent  him  by  the 
duke  of  Bourbon. 

Law  had  brought  with  him  to  France  a  considerable  fortune ; 
he  had  scarcely  enough  to  hve  upon  when  he  retired  to  Venice 
where  he  died  some  years  later  (1729),  convinced  to  the  last  of 
the  utihty  of  his  system,  at  the  same  time  that  he  acknowledged 
the  errors  he  had  committed  in  its  application.     ''  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  I  did  not  make  mistakes,"  he  wrote  from  his  retreat 
♦'  I  know  I  did  and  that  if  I  had  to  begin  again,  J  should  do 
differently.     I  should  go  more  slowly  but  more  siu-ely,  and  I 
should  not  expose  the  State  and  my  own  person  to  the  dangers 
which   may  attend   the  derangement   of  a  general   system." 
''There  was  neither  avarice  nor  rascality  in  what  he  did," says 
St.  Simon;  "  he  was  a  gentle,  kind,  respectful  man,  whom  ex- 
cesses  of  credit  and  of  fortune  had  not  spoilt,  and  whose  bear- 
ing,  equipage,  table  and  furniture  could  not  offend  any  body. 
He  lx)re  with  singular  patience  and  evenness  the  obstructions 
that  were  raised  against  his  operations,  until  at  the  last,  find- 
ing himself  short  of  means,  and  nevertheless  seeking  for  them 
and  wishing  to  present  a  front,  ho  became  crusty,  gave  way 
to  temper,  and  his  replies  were  frequently  ill-considered      He 
was  a  man  of  system,  calculation,  comparison,  weU  informed 
and  profound  in  that  sort  of  thing,  who  waa  the  dupe  of  his 
Mississippi,  and  in  good  faith  behoved  in  forming  great  and 
wealthy  estabhshments  in   America.    He  reasoned   English- 
wise,  and  did  not  know  how  opposed  to  those  kinds  of  estab- 
lishments are  the  levity  of  our  nation  and  the  inconveniences 
of  a  despotic  government,  which  has  a  finger  in  everything 
and  under  which  what  one  minister  does  is  always  destroyed 
or  changed  by  his  successor."    The  disasters  caused  by  Law's 
system  have  recoiled  upon  his  memory.     Forgotten  are  his 
honestv,  his  charity,  his  interest  in  useful  works;  remembered 
w  nothing  but  the  imprudence  of  his  chimerical  hopes  and  the 
fatal  result  of  his  enterprises,  as  deplorable  in  their  effects  upon 
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the  moral  condition  of  France,  as  upon  her  wealth  and  her 

credit. 

The  Regent's  rash  infatuation  for  a  system  as  novel  as  it  was 
eeductive  had  borne  its  fruits.  The  judgment  which  his  mother 
had  pronounced  upon  Philip  of  Orleans  was  justified  to  the 
lajBt :  "  The  fairies, "  said  Madame,  ' '  were  all  invited  to  the 
birth  of  my  son;  and  each  endowed  him  with  some  happy 
quality.  But  one  wicked  fairy,  who  had  been  forgotten,  eanie 
likcNvise,  leaning  upon  her  stick,  and,  not  being  able  to  annul 
her  sister's  gifts,  declared  that  the  prince  should  never  .:now 
how  to  make  use  of  them." 

Throu2:hout  the  successive  periods  of  intoxication  and  de- 
spair caused  by  the  nepessary  and  logical  development  of 
Law's  system,  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  dealt  other  blows  and 
directed  other  affairs  of  importance.  Easy-going,  indo.ent, 
often  absori)ed  by  his  pleasures,  the  Regent  found  no  great 
difificulty  in  putting  up  with  the  exaltation  of  the  legitimatized 
princes;'  it  had  been  for  him  sufficient  to  wrest  authority  from 
the  duke  of  Maine,  he  let  him  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood.  "I  kept  silence  during  the  king's  lifetime,"  he 
would  say:  "  I  will  not  be  mean  enough  to  break  it  now  he  is 
dead."  But  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  heir  of  the  House  of  Cond6, 
fierce  in  temper,  violent  in  his  hate,  greedy  of  honors  as  well 
as  of  money,  had  just  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  was  wroth 
at  sight  of  the  bastards'  greatness.  He  drew  after  him  the 
count  of  Charolais  his  brother  and  the  prince  of  Conti  his 
cousin;  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1716,  all  three  presented  to  the 
king  a  request  for  the  revocation  of  Louis  XIV. 's  edict  de- 
claring his  legitimatized  sons  princes  of  the  blood  and  capable 
of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  The  duchess  of  ]Maine,  generally 
speaking  very  indifferent  about  her  husband,  whom  she 
treated  haughtily,  like  a  true  daughter  of  the  House  of  Cond^, 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  this  time,  at  her  cousin's  un- 
expected attack ;  she  was  for  putting  her  own  hand  to  the  work 
of  drawing  up  the  memorial  of  her  husband  and  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  count  of  Toulouse.  "  The  greater  part  of  the  nights 
■was  employed  at  it,"  says  Madame  de  Staal,  at  that  time  Mdlle. 
de  Launay,  a  person  of  much  wit,  half  lady's  maid,  half  reader 
to  the  duchess.  * '  The  huge  volumes,  heaped-up  on  her  bed  like 
mountains  overwhelming  her,  caused  her,"  she  used  to  say 
*' to  look,  making  due  allowances,  like  Enceladus,  buried  under 
Mount  Etna.  I  was  present  at  the  work,  and  I  also  used  to 
lum  over  the  leaves  of  old  chronicles  and  of  ancient  and  modem 
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Jorisoonsults,  until  excess  of  fatigue  disposed  the  princeeB  to 
take  some  repose. " 

All  this  toil  ended  in  the  following  declaration  on  the  part  oi 
the  legitimatized  princes:  "  The  affair,  being  one  of  State,  can- 
not be  decided  but  by  a  king  who  is  a  major  or  indeed  by  the 
States  general"  At  the  same  time,  and  still  at  the  instigatioii 
of  the  duchess  of  Maine,  thirty-nine  noblemen  signed  a  petition, 
modestly  addressed  to  "Our  lords  of  the  Parliament,"  de- 
manding, in  their  turn,  that  the  affair  should  be  referred  to  the 
States  general,  who  alone  wore  competent,  when  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

The  Regent  saw  the  necessity  of  firmness.     "  It  is  a  maxim," 
he  declared,  "  that  the  king  is  always  a  major  as  regards  jus- 
tice; that  which  was  done  without  the  States-general  has  no 
need  of  their  intervention  to  be  undone. "    The  decree  of  the 
council  of  regency,  based  on  the  same  principles,  suppressed 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown,  and  cut  short  all  pre- 
tensions on  the  part  of  the  legitimatized  princes'  issue  to  the 
rank  of  princes  of  the  blood ;  the  rights  thereto  were  main- 
tained in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse, for  their  lives,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Regent,  "which  did 
not  prevent  the  duchess  of  Maine  from  uttering  loud  shrieks, 
like  a  maniac, "  s^xys  St.  Simon,  "or  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
from  weeping  night  and  day  and  refusing  for  two  months  to 
see  anybody. "    Of  the  thirty-nine  members  of  the  nobility  who 
had  signed  the  petition  to  Parliament,  six  were  detained  in 
prison  for  a  mouth,  after  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  pardoned 
tliem.     ''You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  I  am 
only  nasty  when  I  consider  myself  positively  obliged  to  be," 
he  baid  to  them.    The  patrons,  whose  cause  these  noblemen  had 
lightly  embraced,  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  humiliations. 
The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  not  satisfied  with  their  exclusion 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne :  he  claimed  the  king's  educa- 
tion, which  belonged  of  right,  he  said,  to  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  being  a  major.    In  his  hatred,  then,  towards  the  legitima- 
tized, he  accepted  with  alacrity  the  duke  of  St.  Simon's  pro- 
posal to  simply  reduce  them  to  their  rank  by  seniority  in  the 
peerage,  with  the  proviso  of  afterwards  restoring  the  privileged 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  favor  of  the  count  of  Toulouse  alone, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the  navy.     The  blow  thus  dealt 
gratified  all  the  passions  of  the  House  of  Cond^  and  the  wrath 
of  Law,  as  well  as  that  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  D'Argenson, 
against  the  Parliament,  which  for  three  months  past  had  ro' 
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fused  to  enregister  all  edicts.     On  the  24th  of  August,  1718,  at 
six  in  the  morning,  the  ParUament  received  orders  to  repair  to 
the  Tuileries,  where  the  king  was  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice. 
The  duke  of' Maine,    who  was  returning  from  a  party,  was 
notified,  as  colonel  of  the  Swiss,  to  have  his  regiment  under 
arms ;  at  eight  o'clock  the  council  of  regency  was  already  as- 
sembled; the  duke  of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  arrived 
in  peers' robes.    The  Regent  had  flattered  himself  that   they 
would  not  come  to  the  bed  of  justice,  and  had  not  summoned 
them.     He  at  once  advanced  towards  the  coimt  of  Toulouse, 
and  said  out  loud  that  he  was  surprised  to  see  him  in  his 
robes,  and  that  he  had  not  thouglit  proper  to  notify  him  of  the 
bed  of  justice,  because  he  knew  that,  since  the  last  edict,  he  did 
not  like  going  to  the  Parliament.     The  count  cf  Toulouse  re- 
plied that  that  was  quite  true,  but  that,  when  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  the  State,  he  put  every  other  consider- 
ation aside.     The  Regent  was  disconcerted,   he  hesitated  a 
moment,  then,  speaking  low  and  very  earnestly  to  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  he  returned  to  St.  Simon:   "I  have  just  told  him 
all,"  said  he,  "I  couldn't  help  it;  he  is  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  the  one  who  touches  my  heart  the  most.     He  was 
coming  to  me  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  w4io   had  a  shrewd 
notion  that  there  was  something  in  the  wind  and  tliat  he  did 
not  stand  quite  well  with  me ;  ho  had  begged  him  to  ask   me 
whether  I  wished  him  to  remain,  or  whether  he  would  not  do 
well  to  go  away.     I  confess  to  you  that  I  thought  I  did  well  to 
tell  him  that  his  brother  would  do  just  as  well  to  go  away, 
since  he  asked  me  the  question;  that,  as  for  himself,  he  might 
safely  remain,  because  he  w^as  to  continue  just  as  he  is,  with- 
out alteration;  but  that  sometliing  might  take  place  rather  dis- 
agreeable for  M.  du  Maine.     Whereupon,  he  asked  me  how  he 
could  remain,  when  there  was  to  be  an  attack  upon  his  brother, 
seeing  that  they  were  but  one,  both  in  point  of  honor  and  as 
brothers.    I  do  believe,  there  they  are  just  going  out,"  added 
the  Regent,  casting  a  glance  towards  the  door,  as  the  members 
of  the  council  were  beginning  to  take  their  places:  "  they  will 
be  prudent;  the  count  of  Toulouse  promised  me  so."     "  But,  if 
they  were  to  do  anything  foolish,  or  were  to  leave  Paris?" 
"They  shall  be  arrested,  I  give  you   my  word,"  replied  the 
duke  of  Orleans  in  a  firmer  tone  than  usual.     They  had  just 
read  the  decree  reducing  the  legitimatized  to  their  degree  in 
the  peerage,  and  M.  le  due  had  claimed  the  superintendence  of 
the  king's  education,  when  tt  was  announced  that  the  Parhar 
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ment  in  their  scarlet  robes  were  arriving  in  the  court  ^  the 
neXace  Marshal  de  ViUeroi  alone  dared  to  protest.  Here, 
Sen^"*8aid  he  with  a  sigh,  ''  are  all  the  late  king's  dispositions 
upset-  I  cannot  see  it  without  sorrow.  M.  du  Mame  is  very 
unfortunate."  ''Sir,"  rejoined  the  Eegent,  with  anunation: 
**  M.  du  Maine  is  my  brother-in-law,  but  I  prefer  an  open  to  a 

hidden  enemy."  ji  ^    ^x.    x.  a     f 

With  the  same  air  the  duke  of  Orleans  passed  to  the  bed  of 
justice  "  with  a  gentle  but  resolute  majesty,  which  was  qmte 
new  to' him;  eves  observant,  but  bearing  grave  and  easy;  M. 
le  due  staid,  circumspect,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  radiance 
that  adorned  his  whole  person,  and  under  perceptible  re- 
straint- the  keeper  of  the  seals,  in  his  chair,  motiorless,  gazing 
askance  with  that  witful  fire  which  flashed  from  his  eyes  and 
which  seemed  to  pierce  all  bosoms,  in  presence  of  that  Parha- 
ment  which  had  so  often  given  him  orders  standing  at  its  bar 
as  chief  of  police,  m  presence  of  that  premier  president,  so 
superior  to  him,  so  haughty,  so  proud  of  his  duke  of  Maine,  so 
mightily  in  hopes  of  the  seals. "  After  his  speech  and  the  read- 
ing of  tiie  king's  decree,  the  premier  president  was  for  attempt- 
ing a  remonstrance:  D'Argcnson mounted  the  step,  approached 
the  youn-  king,  and  then,  without  taking  any  opinion,  said  in 
a  very  loud  voice,  "  The  king  desires  to  be  obeyed,  and  obeyed 
at  once."  There  was  nothing  further  for  it  but  to  enregister 
the  edict;  all  the  decrees  of  tlie  Parliament  were  quashed. 

Some  old  servants  of  Louis  XIV.,  friends  and  confidants  of 
the  duke  of  Maine,  alone  appeared  moved.  The  young  king 
was  laughing,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  were  amusing 
themselves  with  the  scene,  without  any  sensible  interest  in  the 
court  intrigues.  The  duchess  of  Maine  made  her  husband  pay 
for  his  humble  behavior  at  the  council;  "she  was,"  says  St. 
Simon,  *'at  one  time  motionless  with  grief,  at  another  boiling 
with  rage,  and  her  poor  husband  wept  daily  like  a  calf  at  the 
biting  reproaches  and  strange  insults  which  he  had  incessantly 
to  pocket  in  her  fits  of  anger  against  him." 

In  the  excess  of  her  indignation  and  wrath  the  duchess  of 
Maine  determined  not  to  confine  herself  to  reproaches.  She 
had  passed  her  life  in  elegant  entertainments,  in  sprightly  and 
frivolous  intellectual  amusements;  ever  bent  on  diverting  her- 
self, she  made  up  her  mind  to  taste  the  pleasure  of  vengeance, 
and  set  on  foot  a  conspiracy,  as  frivolous  as  her  diversiona 
The  object,  however,  was  nothing  less  than  to  overthrow  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  confer  the  regency  on  the  king  d 


Spain,  Phflip  V.,  with  a  council  and  a  lieutenant,  who  was  to 
be  the  duke  of  Maine.  ''When  one  has  once  acquired,  no 
matter  how,  the  rank  of  prince  of  the  blood  and  the  capability 
of  succeeding  to  the  throne,"  said  the  duchess,  "  one  must  turn 
the  State  upside  down  and  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
kingdom  rather  than  let  them  be  wrested  from  one."  The 
schemes  for  attaining  this  great  result  were  various  and  con- 
fused. Phihp  V.  had  never  admitted  that  his  renunciation  of 
the  crown  of  France  was  seriously  binding  upon  him ;  he  had 
seen,  by  the  precedent  of  the  war  of  devolution,  how  a  power- 
ful sovereign  may  make  sport  of  such  acts;  his  Itahan  min- 
ister, Alberoni,  an  able  and  crafty  man,  who  had  set  the  crown 
of  Spain  upon  the  head  of  Elizabeth  Famese  and  had  continued 
to  rule  her,  cautiously  egged  on  his  master  into  hostilities 
against  France.  They  counted  upon  the  Parliaments,  taking 
example  from  that  of  Paris,  on  the  whole  of  Brittany,  in  re- 
volt at  the  prolongation  of  the  tithe-tax,  on  all  the  old  court, 
accustomed  to  the  yoke  of  the  basteirds  and  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  on  I^anguedoc,  of  which  the  duke  of  Maine  was  the 
governor;  they  talked  of  carrying  off  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
taking  him  to  the  castle  of  Toledo;  Alberoni  promised  the 
assistance  of  a  Spanish  army.  The  duchess  of  Maine  bad  fired 
the  train,  without  the  knowledge,  she  said,  and  probably 
against  the  will,  too,  of  her  husband,  more  indolent  than  she  in 
his  perfidy.  Some  scatter-brains  of  great  houses  were  mixed 
up  in  the  affair:  MM.  de  RicheUeu,  de  Laval,  and  de  Pom- 
padour; there  was  secret  coming  and  going  between  the  castle 
of  Sc^aux  and  the  house  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  prince 
of  Cellamare;  M.  de  Malezieuk,  the  secretary  and  friend  of  the 
duchess,  drew  up  a  form  of  appeal  from  the  French  nobility  to 
Philip  v.,  but  nobody  had  signed  it  or  thought  of  domg  so. 
They  got  pamphlets  written  by  Abb6  Brigault,  whom  the 
duchess  had  sent  to  Spain ;  the  mystery  was  profound  and  all 
the  conspirators  were  convinced  of  the  importance  of  their 
manoeuvres ;  every  day,  however,  the  Regent  was  informed  of 
them  by  his  most  influential  negotiatior  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, Abb^  Dubois,  his  late  tutor  and  the  most  depraved  of  all 
those  who  were  about  him.  Able  and  vigilant  as  he  was,  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  any  single  detail  of  the  plot  and  was  only 
giving  the  conspirators  time  to  compromise  themselves.  At 
last,  just  as  a  young  abb^,  Porto  Carrero,  was  starting  for 
Spain,  carrying  important  papers,  he  was  arrested  at  Poitiers 
ttod  his  papers  were  seized.    Next  day,  Dec.  7,  1718,  the  prince 
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of  Cellamare's  house  was  visited  and  the  streets  were  lined  with 
troops.  Word  was  brought  in  all  haste  to  the  duchess  of 
Maine.  She  had  company,  and  dared  not  stir.  M.  de  Ch&til- 
lon  came  in;  joking  commenced.  "He  was  a  cold  creature, 
who  never  thought  of  talking, ''  says  Madame  de  Staal  in  her 
memoirs.  "  All  at  once  he  said:  'Really  there  is  some  very 
amusing  news :  they  have  arrested  and  put  in  the  Bastille,  for 
this  affair  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  a  certain  Abb6  Bri .  .  . 
Bri ....,'  he  could  not  remember  the  name,  and  those  who 
knew  it  had  no  inclination  to  help  him.  At  last  he  finished, 
and  added,  '  the  most  amusing  part  is,  that  he  has  told  all,  and 
80,  you  see,  there  are  some  folks  in  a  great  fix.'  Thereupon  he 
burst  out  laughing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  The  duchess 
of  Maine,  who  had  not  the  least  inclination  thereto,  said :  '  Yes, 
that  is  very  amusing.'  'Oh I  it  is  enough  to  make  you  die  of 
laughing, '  he  resumed :  '  fancy  those  folks  who  thought  their 
affair  was  quite  a  secret ;  here's  one  who  tells  more  than  he  is 
asked  and  names  everybody  by  name  I ' "  The  agony  was  pro- 
longed some  days;  jokes  were  beginning  to  be  made  about  it 
at  the  duchess  of  Maine's ;  she  kept  friends  with  her  to  pass 
the  night  in  her  room,  waiting  for  her  arrest  to  come.  Madame 
de  Staal  was  reading  MachiaveUi's  conspiracies:  "Make  haste 
and  take  away  that  piece  of  evidence  against  us, "  said  Madame 
du  Maine,  laughingly,  "  it  would  be  one  of  the  strongest." 

The  arrest  came,  however:  it  was  six  a.m.,  and  everybody 
was  asleep,  when  the  king's  men  entered  the  duke  of  Maine's 
house.  The  Regent  had  for  a  long  time  delayed  to  act,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  leave  everybody  time  to  get  away :  but  the  conspira- 
tors were  too  scatter-brained  to  take  the  trouble.  The  duchess 
waa  removed  to  Dijon,  within  the  government  and  into  the 
very  house  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  her  nephew,  which  was  a 
very  bitter  pill  for  her.  The  duke  of  Maine,  who  protested  his 
innocence  and  his  ignorance,  was  detained  in  the  castle  of 
Dourlans  in  Picardy.  Cellamare  received  his  passposts  and 
quitted  France.  The  less  illustrious  conspirators  were  all  put 
in  the  Bastille ;  the  majority  did  not  remain  there  long  and 
purchased  their  liberty  by  confessions,  which  the  duchess  of 
Maine  ended  by  confirming.  "Do  not  leave  Paris  until  you 
are  driven  thereto  by  force,"  Alberoni  had  written  to  the 
prince  of  Cellamare,  "and  do  not  start  before  you  have  fired 
all  the  mines."  Cellamare  started,  and  the  mines  did  not 
burst  after  his  withdrawal ;  conspiracy  and  conspirators  were 
covered  with  ridicule ;  the  natural  clemency  of  the  Regent  had 
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been  useful ;  the  part  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Maine  was 

played  out. 

The  only  serious  result  of  Cellamare's  conspiracy  was  to  ren- 
der imminent  a  rupture  with  Spain.  From  the  first  days  of 
the  regency  the  old  enmity  of  Philip  V.  towards  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  secret  pretentions  of  both  of  them  to  the 
crown  of  France,  in  case  of  httle  Louis  XV. 's  death,  rendered 
the  relations  between  the  two  courts  thorny  and  strained  at 
bottom,  though  still  perfectly  smooth  in  appearance.  It  was 
from  England  that  Abbe  Dubois  urged  the  Regent  to  seek 
support.  Dubois,  bom  m  the  very  lowest  position,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  soul  worthy  of  his  origin,  was  "a  little,  lean 
man,  wire  drawn,  with  a  light-colored  wig,  the  look  of  a  weasel, 
a  clever  expression,"  says  St.  Simon,  who  detested  him:  "all 
vices  struggled  within  him  for  the  masterj- ;  they  kept  up  a 
constant  hubbub  and  strife  together.  Avarice,  debauchery, 
ambition  were  his  gods ;  perfidy,  flattery,  slavishness  his  in- 
struments; and  complete  unbehef  his  comfort.  He  excelled  in 
low  intrigues ;  the  boldest  He  was  second  nature  to  him,  with 
an  air  of  simpUcity,  straightforwardness,  sincerity,  and  often 
bashfulness."  In  spite  of  all  these  vices,  and  the  depra\Hng 
influence  he  had  exercised  over  the  duke  of  Orleans  from  his 
earliest  youth,  Dubois  was  able,  often  far-sighted,  and  some- 
times bold;  he  had  a  correct  and  tolerably  practical  mind. 
Madame,  who  was  afraid  of  him,  had  said  to  her  son  on  the 
day  of  his  elevation  to  power:  "I  desire  only  the  welfare  of 
the  State  and  your  own  glory ;  I  have  but  one  request  to  make 
for  your  honor's  sake,  and  I  demand  your  word  for  it,  that  is, 
never  to  employ  that  scoundrel  of  an  Abb^  Dubois,  the  great- 
est rascal  in  the  world,  and  one  who  would  sacrifice  the  State 
and  you  to  the  slightest  interest."  The  Regent  promised;  yet 
a  few  months  later  and  Dubois  was  Church-councillor  of  State, 
and  his  growing  influence  with  the  prince  placed  him,  at  firsi 
secretly  and  before  long  openly,  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs. 

James  Stuart,  King  James  II. 's  son,  whom  his  friends  called 
James  III.  and  his  enemies  Chevalier  St.  George,  had  just  un- 
successfully attempted  a  descent  upon  Scotland.  The  Jacobites 
had  risen ;  they  were  crying  aloud  for  their  prince  who  remained 
concealed  in  Lorraine,  when  at  last  he  resolved  to  set  out  and 
traverse  France  secretly.  Agents,  posted  by  the  English  am- 
bassador, Lord  Stair,  were  within  an  ace  of  arresting  him,  per- 
haps of  murdering  him.  Saved  by  the  intelligence  and  devo- 
tion €xf  the  post-mistress  of  Nonancourt  he  embarked  on  th« 
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26th  of  December  at  Dunkerque,  too  late  to  bring  even  moral 
■upport  to  the  men  who  were  fighting  and  dying  for  him.  Six 
weeks  after  landing  at  Peter-head,  in  Scotland,  he  started  back 
again  without  having  struck  a  blow,  without  having  set  eyes 
upon  the  enemy,  leaving  to  King  George  I.  the  eaay  task  of 
avenging  himself  by  sending  to  death  upon  the  scaffold  the 
noblest  victims.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  given  him  a  little 
money,  had  known  of  and  had  encouraged  his  passage  through 
France,  but  had  accorded  him  no  effectual  aid :  the  wrath  of 
both  parties,  nevertheless,  fell  on  him. 

Inspired  by  Dubois,  weary  of  the  weakness  and  dastardly 
incapacity  of  the  Pretender,  the  Regent  consented  to  make 
overtures  to  the  king  of  England.     The  Spanish  nation  was 
favorable  to  France,  but  the  king  was  hostile  to  the  Regent; 
the  English  loved  neither  France  nor  the  Regent,  but  their 
king  had  an  interest  in  severing  France  from  the   Pretender 
forever.     Dubois  availed  himself  ably  of  his  former  relations 
with  Lord  Stanhope,  heretofore  commander  of  the  EngUsh 
^oops  in  Spain,  for  commencing  a  secret  negotiation  which 
soon  extended  to  Holland,  still  closely  knit  to  England.     "The 
character  of  our  Regent,"  wrote  Dubois  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1716,  ''leaves  no  ground  for  fearing  lest  he  should  pique  him- 
■elf  upon  perpetuating  the  prejudices  and  the  procedure  of  our 
late  court,  and,  as  you  yourself  remark,  he  has  too  much  wits 
not  to  seo  his  true  interest."    Dubois  was  the  bearer  to  the 
Hague  of  the  Regent's  proposals ;  King  George  was  to  cross  over 
thither ;  the  clever  negotiator  veiled  his  trip  under  the  pretext 
of  piux^hasing  rare  books;  he  was  going,  he  said,  to  recover 
from  the  hands  of  the  Jews  Le  Poussin's  famous  pictures  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  not  long  ago  carried  off  from  Paris.     The 
order  of  succession  to  the  crowns  of  France  and  England,  con- 
formably to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  guaranteed  in  the  scheme 
of  treaty ;  that  was  the  only  important  advantage  to  the  Re- 
gent, who  considered  himself  to  be  thus  nailing  the  renuncia- 
tion of  Phihp  V. ;  in  other  respects  all  the  concessions  came 
from  the  side  of  France ;  her  territory  was  forbidden  ground  to 
the  Jacobites,  and  the  Pretender,  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Avignon  on  Papal  soil,  was  to  be  called  upon  to  cross  the  Alps. 
The  English  required  the  abandonment  of  the  works  upon  the 
canal  of  Mardyck,  intended  to  replace  the  harbor  of  Dunker- 
que; the  Hollanders  claimed  commercial  advantages.     Dubois 
yielded  on  all  the  points,  defending  to  the  last  with  fruitless 
tenacity  the  title  of  king  of  France,  which  the  Engliah  still 


disputed.  The  negotiations  came  to  an  end  at  length  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1717,  and  Dubois  wrote  in  triumph  to  the 
Regent:  "I  signed  at  midnight;  so  there  are  you  quit  of  servi- 
tude (your  own  master),  and  here  am  I  quit  of  fear."  The 
treaty  of  the  triple  alliance  brought  the  negotiator  before  long 
a  more  solid  advantage ;  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs ;  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Craggs,  King  George's  minister,  a  letter  which  was  worthy 
of  his  character,  and  which  contributed  a  great  deal  towards 
gaining  credit  for  the  notion  that  he  had  sold  himself  to  Eng- 
land: "If  I  were  to  follow  only  the  impulse  of  my  gratitude 
and  were  not  restrained  by  respect,  I  should  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  H.  B.  Majesty  to  thank  him  for  the  place  with 
which  my  lord  the  Regent  has  gratified  me,  inasmuch  as  I  owe 
it  to  nothing  but  to  the  desire  he  felt  not  to  employ  in  affairs 
common  to  France  and  England  anybody  who  might  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain." 

At  the  moment  when  the  signature  was  being  put  to  the 
treaty  of  the  triple  aUiance,  the  sovereign  of  most  distinction 
in  Europe  owing  to  the  eccentric  renown  belonging  to  liis 
personal  merit,  the  czar  Peter  the  Great,  had  just  made  flat- 
tering advances  to  France.  He  had  some  time  before  wished 
to  take  a  trip  to  Paris,  but  Louis  XTV.  was  old,  melancholy 
and  vanquished,  and  had  declined  the  czar's  visit.  The  Re- 
gent could  not  do  the  same  thing,  when,  being  at  the  Hague 
in  1717,  Peter  I.  repeated  the  expression  of  his  desire.  Marshal 
Cosse  was  sent  to  meet  him,  and  the  honors  due  to  the  king 
himself  were  everywhere  paid  to  him  on  the  road.  A  singultir 
mixture  of  military  and  barbaric  roughness  with  the  natural 
grandeur  of  a  conqueror  and  creator  of  an  empire,  the  czar 
mightily  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Parisians.  "Sometimes, 
feeling  bored  by  the  confluence  of  spectators,"  says  Duclos, 
"but  never  disconcerted,  he  would  dismiss  them  with  a  word, 
a  gesture,  or  would  go  away  without  ceremony,  to  stroll 
whither  his  fancy  impeUed  him.  He  was  a  mighty  tall  man, 
very  well  made,  rather  lean,  face  rather  round  in  shape,  a 
high  forehead,  fine  eyebrows,  complexion  reddish  and  brown, 
fine  black  eyes,  large,  lively,  piercing,  well-opened;  a  glance 
majestic  and  gracious  when  he  cared  for  it,  otherwise  stem 
and  fierce,  with  a  tic  that  did  not  recur  often  but  that  affected 
his  eyes  and  his  whole  countenance,  and  struck  terror.  It 
lasted  an  instant,  with  a  glance  wild  and  terrible,  and  imme- 
diately passed  awaj?-     His  whole  air  indicated  his  intellect  hip 
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reflection,  his  grandeur,  and  did  not  lack  a  certain  grace.  In 
all  his  visits  he  combined  a  majesty  the  loftiest,  the  proudest, 
the  most  delicate,  the  most  sustained,  at  the  same  time  the 
least  embarrassing  when  he  had  once  established  it,  with  a 
politeness  which  savored  of  it,  always  and  in  all  cases ;  mas- 
terlike everywhere,  but  with  degrees  according  to  persons. 
He  had  a  sort  of  familiarity  which  came  of  frankness,  but  he 
was  not  exempt  from  a  strong  impress  of  that  barbarism  of 
his  country  which  rendered  all  his  ways  prompt  and  sudden 
and  his  wishes  uncertain,  without  bearing  to  be  contradicted 
in  any."  Eating  and  drinking  freely,  getting  dnmk  some- 
times, rushing  about  the  streets  in  hired  coach,  or  cab,  or  the 
carriage  of  people  who  came  to  see  him,  of  which  he  took 
possession  unceremoniously,  he  testified  towards  the  Regent  a 
familiar  good  grace  mingled  with  a  certain  superiority ;  at  the 
play,  to  which  they  went  together,  the  czar  asked  for  beer; 
the  Regent  rose,  took  the  goblet  which  was  brought  and 
handed  it  to  Peter,  who  drank  and,  without  moving,  put  the 
glass  back  on  the  tray  which  the  Regent  held  all  the  while, 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  which,  however,  surprised 
the  public.  At  his  first  interview  with  the  httle  king,  he  took 
up  the  child  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him  over  and  over  again, 
**  with  an  air  of  tenderness  and  politeness  which  was  full  of 
nature  and  nevertheless  intermixed  with  a  something  of 
grandeur,  equahty  of  rank  and,  slightly,  superiority  of  age; 
for  all  that  was  distinctly  perceptible."  We  know  how  he 
went  to  see  Madame  de  Main  ten  on.  One  of  his  first  visits  was 
to  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne;  when  he  caught  sight  of 
Richelieu's  monument,  he  ran  up  to  it,  embraced  the  statue, 
and,  "Ah!  great  man,"  said  he,  "if  thou  were  still  aUve,  I 
would  give  thee  one  half  of  my  kingdom  to  teach  me  to 
govern  the  other. " 

The  czar  was  for  seeing  everything,  studying  everything; 
everything  interested  him,  save  the  court  and  its  frivolities; 
he  did  not  go  to  visit  the  princesses  of  the  blood,  and  confined 
himself  to  saluting  them  coldly,  whilst  passing  along  a  ter- 
race; but  he  was  present  at  a  sitting  of  the  Parliament  and  of 
the  academies,  he  examined  the  organization  of  all  the  pubhc 
efltabUshments,  he  visited  the  shops  of  the  celebrated  work- 
men, he  handled  the  coining-die  whilst  there  was  being  struck 
in  his  honor  a  medal  bearing  a  Fame  with  these  words :  Vires 
acquiret  eundo  ('Twill  gather  strength  as  it  goes).  He  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  brought 
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him  a  memorial  touching  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches:  "  I  am  a  mere  soldier,"  said  he,  "but  I  will  gladly 
have  an  examination  made  of  the  memorial  you  present  to 
me."  Amidst  all  his  chatting,  studying,  and  information-hunt- 
ing, Peter  the  Great  did  not  forget  the  political  object  of  his 
trip.  He  wanted  to  detach  France  from  Sweden,  her  hereto- 
fore faithful  ally,  still  receiving  a  subsidy  which  the  czar 
would  fain  have  appropiated  to  himself.  Together  with  his  own 
alliance  he  promised  that  of  Poland  and  of  Prussia.  ' '  France 
haa  nothing  to  fear  from  the  emperor,"  he  said:  as  for  King 
George,  whom  he  detested,  ' '  if  any  rupture  should  take  place 
between  him  and  the  Regent,  Russia  would  suffice  to  fill 
towards  France  the  place  of  England  as  well  as  of  Sweden." 

Thanks  to  the  ability  of  Dubois,  the  Regent  felt  himself 
infeoffed  to  England ;  he  gave  a  cool  reception  to  the  overtures 
of  the  czar,  who  proposed  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce. 
Prussia  had  already  concluded  secretly  with  France ;  Poland 
was  distracted  by  intestine  struggles ;  matters  were  confined 
to  the  establishment  of  amicable  relations;  France  thence- 
forth maintained  an  ambassador  in  Russia,  and  the  czar 
accepted  the  Regent's  mediation  between  Sweden  and  himself. 
"  France  will  be  ruined  by  luxury  and  daintiness,"  said  Peter 
the  Great,  at  his  departure,  more  impressed  with  the  danger 
run  by  the  nation  from  a  court  which  was  elegant  even  to 
effeminacy  than  by  the  irregularity  of  the  morals,  to  which 
elsewhere  he  was  personally  accustomed. 

Dubois,  however,  went  on  negotiating,  although  he  had  dis- 
played no  sort  of  alacrity  towards  the  czar ;  he  was  struggling 
everywhere  throughout  Europe  against  the  infiuence  of  a 
broader,  bolder,  more  powerful  mind  than  his  own,  less  adroit 
perhaps  in  intrigue,  but  equally  destitute  of  scruples  as  to  the 
employment  of  means.  Alberoni  had  restored  the  finances 
and  reformed  the  administration  of  Spain ;  he  was  preparing 
an  army  and  a  fleet,  meditating,  he  said,  to  bring  peace  to  tne 
world,  and  beginning  that  great  enterprise  by  manoeuvres 
wliich  tended  to  nothing  less  than  setting  fire  to  the  four 
comers  of  Europe,  in  the  name  of  an  enfeebled  and  heavy- 
going  king,  and  of  a  queen  ambitious,  adroit,  and  unpopular, 
*'both  of  whom  he  had  put  under  lock  and  key,  keeping  the 
key  in  his  pocket,"  says  St.  Simon.  He  dreamed  of  reviving 
the  ascendancy  of  Spain  in  Italy,  of  overthrowing  the  Protes- 
tant king  of  England,  whilst  restoring  the  Stuarts  to  the 
throne,   and  of   raising  himself  to  the  highest  dignitiefi  in 
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Church  and  State.  He  had  already  obtained  from  Pope  Clem- 
ent XI.  the  cardinal's  hat,  disguising  under  pretext  of  war 
against  the  Turks  the  preparations  he  was  making  against 
Italy;  he  had  formed  an  alliance  between  Charles  Xn.  and 
the  czar,  intending  to  sustain  by  their  united  forces  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Jacobites  in  England.  His  first  enterprise,  at 
sea,  made  him  master  of  Sardinia  within  a  few  days;  the 
Spanish  troops  landed  in  Sicily.  The  emperor  and  Victor 
Amadeo  were  in  commotion;  the  pope,  overwhelmed  with 
reproaches  by  those  princes,  wept,  after  his  fashion,  saying 
that  he  had  damned  himself  by  raising  Alberoni  to  the  Roman 
purple ;  Dubois  profited  by  the  disquietude  excited  in  Europe 
by  the  bellicose  attitude  of  the  Spanish  minister  to  finally 
draw  the  emperor  into  the  alliance  between  France  and 
England.  He  was  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  and  give  up  Sardinia  to  Savoy,  which  was  to  sur- 
render Sicily  to  him.  The  succession  to  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Tuscany  was  to  be  secured  to  the  children  of  the  queen  of 
Spain.  "  Every  difficulty  would  be  removed  if  there  were  an 
appearance  of  more  equality,"  wrote  the  Regent  to  Dubois 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1718:  "I  am  quite  aware  that  ray 
personal  interest  does  not  suffer  from  this  inequality,  and  that 
it  is  a  species  of  touch-stone  for  discovering  my  friends  as  weU 
at  home  as  abroad.  But  I  am  Regent  of  France,  and  I  ought 
to  so  behave  myself  that  none  may  be  able  to  reproach  me 
with  having  thought  of  nothing  but  myself.  I  also  owe  some 
consideration  to  the  Spaniards,  whom  I  should  completely 
disgust  by  making  with  the  emperor  an  unequal  arrangement, 
about  which  their  glory  and  the  honor  of  their  monarchy 
would  render  them  very  sensitive.  I  should  thereby  drive 
them  to  union  with  Alberoni,  whereas,  if  a  war  were  necessary 
to  carry  our  point,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  what  Count 
Gramraont  said  to  the  king:  At  the  time  when  we  served 
your  Majesty  agabist  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Then  the  Spaniards 
themselves  would  help  us."  In  the  result,  France  and  Eng- 
land left  Holland  and  Savoy  free  to  accede  to  the  treaty ;  but, 
if  Spain  refused  to  do  so  voluntarily  within  a  specified  time, 
the  allies  engaged  to  force  her  thereto  by  arms. 

The  Hollanders  hesitated :  the  Spanish  ambasador  at  the 
Hague  had  a  medal  struck  representing  the  quadruple  al- 
liance as  a  coach  on  the  point  of  falling,  because  it  rested  on 
only  three  wheels.  Certain  advantages  secured  to  their  com- 
merce at  last  decided  the  States-generaL  Victor  Amadeo  regret 
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fully  acceded  to  the  treaty  which  robbed  him  of  Sicily :  he  wa« 
promised  one  of  the  Regent's  daughters  for  his  son. 

Alberoni  refused  persistently  to  accede  to  the  great  coalition 
brought  about  by  DuboiB.  Lord  Stanhope  proposed  to  go  over 
to  Spain  in  order  to  bring  him  round.  "  If  my  lord  comes  as 
a  law-giver,"  said  the  cardinal,  "he  may  spare  himself  the 
journey.  If  he  comes  as  a  mediator  I  will  receive  him :  but  in 
any  case  I  warn  him  that,  at  the  first  attack  upon  our  vessels 
by  an  EngUsh  squadron,  Spain  has  not  an  inch  of  ground  on 
which  I  would  answer  for  his  person."  Lord  Stanhope,  never- 
theless, set  out  for  Spain,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  leave  it 
in  time,  though  without  any  diplomatic  success.  Admiral 
Byng,  at  the  head  of  the  English  fleet,  had  destroyed  the  Span- 
ish squadron  before  Messina;  the  troops  which  occupied  Pa- 
lermo found  themselves  blockaded  without  hope  of  relief,  and 
the  nascent  navy  of  Spain  was  strangled  at  the  birth.  Alberoni 
in  his  fury  had  the  persons  and  goods  seized  of  English  resi- 
dents settled  in  Spain,  drove  out  the  consuls,  and  orders  were 
given  at  Madrid  that  no  tongue  should  wag  about  the  affairs  of 
Sicily.  The  hope  of  a  sudden  surprise  in  England,  on  behalf 
of  the  Jacobites,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.,  killed  on  the  12th  of  December,  1718, 
at  Freiderishalt,  in  Norway ;  the  flotilla  equipped  by  Alberoni 
for  Chevalier  St.  George  had  been  dispersed  and  beaten  by  the 
elements;  the  Pretender  henceforth  was  considered  to  cost 
Spain  too  dear ;  he  had  just  been  sent  away  from  her  territory 
at  the  moment  when  the  conspiracy  of  Cellamare  failed  in 
France ;  in  spite  of  the  feverish  activity  of  his  mind  and  the 
frequently  chimerical  extent  of  his  machinations,  Alberoni  re- 
mained isolated  in  Europe,  without  ally  and  without  support. 

The  treaty  of  the  quadruple  allian'^e  had  at  last  come  to  be 
definitively  signed ;  Marshal  d'Huxelles,  head  of  the  council  of 
foreign  affairs,  an  enemy  to  Dubois,  and  displeased  at  not  hav- 
ing been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations,  at  first  refused 
his  signature  [Memoires  de  St.  Simon,  t.  xix.  p.  365].  ''At  the 
first  word  the  Regent  spoke  to  him,  he  received  nothing  but 
bows,  and  the  marshal  went  home  to  sulk ;  caresses,  excuses, 
reasons,  it  was  all  of  no  use ;  Huxelles  declared  to  the  marquis 
of  Efflat,  who  had  been  despatched  to  him,  that  he  would  have 
his  hand  cut  off  rather  than  sign.  The  duke  of  Orleans  grew 
impatient  and  took  a  resolution  very  foreign  to  his  usual  weak- 
ness; he  sent  D'Antin  to  Marshal  d'Huxelles  bidding  him  to 
make  choice  of  this :  either  to  sign  or  lose  his  plaxje,  of  which 
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the  Regent  would  immediately  dispose  in  favor  of  somebody 
who  would  not  be  so  intractable  (farotcche)  as  he.     Oh  I  mighty 
power  of  orvUtan  (a  counterpoison)  1    This  man  so  indepen- 
dent, this  great  citizen,  this  courageous  minister,  had  no  sooner 
heard  the  threat  and  felt  that  it  would  be  carried  into  effect 
than  he  bowed  his  head  beneath  his  huge  hat,  which  he  always 
had  on,  and  signed  right  off,  without  a  word.     He  even  read 
the  treaty  to  the  council  of  regency  in  a  low  and  trembling 
voice,  and  when  the  Regent  asked  his  opinion,  '  the  opinion  of 
the  treaty,'  he  answered  between  his  teeth,  with  a  bow."    Some 
days  later  appeared,  almost  at  the  same  time— the  17th  of 
December,  1718,  and  the  9th  of  January,  1719— the  manifestoes 
of  England  and  France,  proclaiming  the  resolution  of  making 
war  upon  Spain,  whilst  Phihp  V.,  by  a  declaration  of  Decem- 
ber 25th,  1718,  pronounced  all  renunciations  dlusory,  and  pro- 
claimed his  right  to  the  throne  of  France  in  case  of  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.     At  the  same  time  he  made  an  appeal  to  an  as- 
sembly of  the  States-general  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Regent, 
*'who  was  making  alliances,"  he  said,  ''with  the  enemies  of 
the  two  crowns. " 

For  once  in  a  way  Alberoni  indulged  the  feehngs  of  the  king 
his  master,  and,  in  spite  of  the  good  will  felt  by  a  part  of  the 
grandees  towards  France,  Spain  was,  on  the  whole,  with  him; 
he  no  longer  felt  himself  to  be  threatened,  as  he  had  been  a 
few  months  before,  when  the  king's  illness  had  made  him 
tremble  for  his  greatness  and  perhaps  for  his  life.    He  kept 
the  monarch  shut  up  in  his  room,  refusing  entrance  to  even 
the  superior  officers  of  the  palace  [Mhnoirea  de  St.  Simon,  t.  xv.]. 
''The  marquis  of  Villena,  major-domo  major,  having  presented 
himself  there  one  afternoon ,  one  of  the  valets  inside  half  opened 
the  door  and  told  him,  with  much  embarrassment,  that  he  was 
forbidden  to  let  him  in:  'You  are  insolent,  sir,' repUed  the 
marquis:   'that  cannot  be.'    He  pushed  the  door  against  the 
valet  and  went  in.     The  marquis,  though  covered  with  glory, 
bein-  very  weak  on  his  legs,  thus  advances  with  short  steps! 
leanmg  on  his  little  stick.    The  queen  and  the  cardinal  see  him 
and  look  at  one  another.     The  king  was  too  iU  to  take  notice 
of  anything,  and  his  curtains  were  drawn.     The  cardinal,  see- 
ing the  marquis  approach,  went  up  to  him  and  represented  to 
him  that  the  king  wished  to  be  alone  and  begged  him  to  go 
away.     'That  is  not  true,' said  the  marquis:  'I  kept  my  eye 
upon  you,  and  the  king  never  said  a  word  to  you,*    The  cardi- 
nal, msisting,  took  him  by  the  arm  to  make  him  go  out;  what 


with  the  heat  of  the  moment  and  what  with  the  push,  the  mar- 
quis, being  feeble,  fell  into  an  arm-chair  which  happened  to  be 
by.  Wroth  at  his  fall,  he  raises  his  stick  and  brings  it  down 
with  all  his  might,  hammer  and  tongs,  about  the  cardinal's 
ears,  calling  him  a  little  rascal,  a  littie  hound,  who  deserved 
nothing  short  of  the  stirrup-leathers.  When  he  did  at  last  go 
out,  the  queen  had  looked  on  from  her  seat  at  this  adventurs 
all  through,  without  moving  or  saying  a  word,  and  so  had  the 
few  who  were  in  the  room,  without  daring  to  stir.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  the  cardinal  mad  as  he  was,  but  taken  completely 
by  surprise  at  the  blows,  did  not  defend  himself  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  getting  clear.  The  same  evening  the  marquis 
was  exiled  to  his  estates,  without  ever  wanting  to  return  from 
them,  until  the  fall  of  Alberoni."  Alberoni  has  sometimes 
been  compared  to  the  great  cardinals  who  had  governed 
France.  To  say  nothing  of  the  terror  with  which  Richelieu  in- 
spired the  grandees,  who  detested  him,  the  prince  of  Cond6 
would  not  have  dared  to  touch  Cardinal  Mazarin  with  the  tip 
of  his  cane,  even  when  the  latter  "kissed  his  boots"  in  the 
courtvard  of  the  castle  at  Havre. 

Alberoni  had  persuaded  his  master  that  the  French  were 
merely  awaiting  the  signal  to  rise  in  his  favor;  the  most  odious 
calumnies  were  everywhere  circulating  against  the  Regent;  he 
did  not  generally  show  that  he  was  at  all  disturbed  or  offended 
by  them;  however,  when  the  poem  of  the  Philippics  by  La 
Grange  appeared,  he  desired  to  see  it ;  the  duke  of  St.  Simon 
took  it  to  him:  "  'Read  it  to  me,'  said  the  Regent.  'That  I 
will  never  do,  Monseigneur,'  said  I.  He  then  took  it  and  read 
quite  low,  standing  up,  in  the  window  of  his  little  winter-closet, 
where  we  were.  All  at  once,  I  saw  him  change  countenance 
and  turn  towards  me,  tears  in  his  eyes  and  very  near  fainting: 
*  Ah  I  said  he  to  me,  '  this  is  too  bad,  this  horrid  thing  is  too 
much  for  me.'  He  had  lit  upon  the  passage  where  the  scoun- 
drel had  represented  the  duke  of  Orleans  purposing  to  poison 
the  king  and  aU  ready  to  commit  his  crime.  I  have  never 
Been  man  so  transfixed,  so  deeply  moved,  so  overwhelmed  by 
a  calumny  so  enormous  and  so  continuous.  I  had  all  the  pains 
in  the  world  to  bring  him  round  a  little."  King  Louis  XV., 
who  had  no  love  and  scarcely  any  remembrance,  preserved  all 
his  life  some  affection  for  the  Regent  and  sincere  gratitude  for 
the  care  which  the  latter  had  lavished  upon  him.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  had  never  desired  the  crown  for  himself,  and  the 
attentions  full  of  tender  respect  which  he  had  shown  the  littl% 
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kiD^  had  made  upon  the  child  an  impression  which  was  nev6ff 

effaced. 

The  preparations  for  war  with  Spain  mean  while  continued ;  the 
prince  of  Conti  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
Marshal  Berwick  was  entrusted  with  the  command.  He  ac- 
cepted it,  in  spite  of  his  old  connections  with  Spain,  the  henefits 
woich  Philip  V.  had  heaped  upon  him,  and  the  presence  of  his 
eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Liria,  in  the  Spanish  ranks.  There 
were  others  who  attached  more  importance  to  grratitude :  Ber- 
wick thought  very  highly  of  lieutenant-general  Count  d'Asfeldt 
and  desired  to  have  him  in  his  army;  the  duke  of  Orleans 
spoke  to  him  about  it:  "  Monseigneur, "  answered  D'Asfeldt, 
**I  am  a  Frenchman,  I  owe  you  everything,  I  have  nothing  to 
expect  save  from  you,  but, "  taking  the  Fleece  in  his  hand  and 
showing  it,  "  what  would  you  have  me  do  with  this,  which  I 
hold,  with  the  king's  permission,  from  the  king  of  Spain,  if  I 
were  to  serve  against  Spain,  this  being  the  greatest  honor  that 
I  could  have  received?"  He  phrased  his  repugnance  so  well 
and  softened  it  down  by  so  many  expressions  of  attachment  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans  that  he  was  excused  from  serving  against 
Spain,  and  he  contented  himself  with  superintending  at  Bor- 
deaux the  service  of  the  commissariat.  The  French  army, 
however,  crossed  the  frontier  in  the  month  of  March,  1719. 
*'  The  Regent  may  send  a  French  army  whenever  he  pleases,  *• 
wrote  Alberoni  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1718:  **  proclaim  pub- 
licly that  there  will  not  be  a  shot  fired  and  that  the  king  our 
master  will  have  provisions  ready  to  receive  them."  He  had 
brought  the  king,  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  the  Asturias  into 
the  camp;  Phihp  V.  fully  expected  the  desertion  of  the 
French  army  in  a  mass.  Not  a  soul  budged ;  some  refugees 
made  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  certain  officers  of  their  ao 
quaintance ;  their  messenger  was  hanged  in  the  middle  of  Mar- 
shal Berwick's  camp.  Fontarabia,  St.  Sebastian  and  the  castle 
of  Urgel  fell  before  long  into  the  power  of  the  French ;  another 
division  burnt,  at  the  port  of  Los  Pasages,  six  vessels  which 
chanced  to  be  on  the  stocks;  an  English  squadron  destroyed 
those  at  Centera  and  in  the  port  of  Vigo.  Everywhere  the 
depots  were  committed  to  the  flames ;  this  cruel  and  destruc- 
tive war  against  an  enemy  whose  best  troops  were  fighting  fer 
away  and  who  was  unable  to  offer  more  than  a  feeble  resist* 
ance,  gratified  the  passions  and  the  interests  of  England  rather 
than  of  France.  "  It  was,  of  course,  necessary,"  said  Berwick, 
^that  the  En^^ish  government  should  be  able  to  oonTinoe  Uit 
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next  parliament  that  nothing  had  been  spared  to  diminish  the 
navy  of  Spain."  During  this  time  the  English  fleet  and  the 
emperor's  troops  were  keeping  up  an  attack  in  Sicily  upon  the 
Spanish  troops,  who  made  a  heroic  defence,  but  were  without 
resources  or  reinforcements  and  were  diminishing  consequently 
every  day.  The  marquis  of  Leyden  no  longer  held  anything 
but  Palermo  and  the  region  around  Etna. 

Alberoni  had  attempted  to  create  a  diversion  by  hurling  into 
the  midst  of  France  the  brand  of  civil  war.  Brittany,  for  a 
long  time  past  discontented  with  its  governor,  the  Marquis  of 
Montesquiou,  and  lately  worked  upon  by  the  agents  of  the 
duchess  of  Maine,  was  ripe  for  revolt :  a  few  noblemen  took  up 
arms  and  called  upon  the  peasants  to  enter  th^  forest  with  them, 
that  is.  to  take  the  field.  Philip  V.  had  promised  the  assist- 
ance of  a  fleet  and  had  supplied  some  money.  But  the 
peasants  did  not  rise,  the  Spanish  ships  were  slow  to  arrive, 
the  enterprise  attempted  against  the  Marquis  of  Montesquiou 
failed,  the  conspirators  were  surrounded  in  the  forest  of  No8, 
near  Rennes ;  a  great  number  were  made  prisonei^s  and  taken 
away  to  Nantes,  where  a  special  chamber  inquired  into  the 
case  against  them.  Three  noblemen  and  one  priest  perished 
on  the  scaffold. 

Insurrection,  as  well  as  desertion  and  political  opposition, 
had  been  a  failure;  Philip  V.  was  beaten  at  home  as  well  as  in 
Sicily.  The  Regent  succeeded  in  introducing  to  the  presence  c^ 
the  king  of  Spain  an  unknown  agent,  who  managed  to  per- 
suade the  monarch  that  the  cardinal  was  shirking  his  responsi- 
bility before  Europe,  asserting  that  the  king  and  queen  had 
desired  the  war  and  that  he  had  confined  himself  to  gratifying 
their  passions  The  duke  of  Orleans  said,  at  the  same  time, 
quite  openly,  that  he  made  war  not  against  Philip  V.  or  a^rainst 
Spain  but  against  Alberoni  only.  Lord  Stanhope  declared,  in 
the  name  of  England,  that  no  peace  was  possible,  unless  its  pre- 
liminary were  the  dismissal  of  the  pernicious  minister. 

The  fall  of  Alberoni  was  almost  as  speedy  as  that  which  he 
had  but  lately  contrived  for  his  enemy  the  Princess  des  Ursins. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  1719,  he  received  orders  to  quit 
Madrid  within  eight  days  and  Spain  under  three  weeks.  He 
did  not  see  the  king  or  queen  again,  and  retired  fiu^t  to  Genoa, 
going  by  France,  and  then  finally  to  Rome.  He  took  with  him 
an  immense  fortune.  It  was  discovered,  after  his  departure, 
that  he  had  placed  amongst  the  number  of  his  treasures  the 
authentic  will  of  Charles  11.,  securing  the  thronai  of  Bpain  to 
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Philip  y.  He  waa  pursued,  his  luggage  ransacked  and  the 
precious  document  recovered.  Alberoni  had  restored  order  in 
the  internal  administration  of  Spain,  he  had  cleared  away 
many  abuses :  Italian  as  he  was  he  had  resuscitated  Spanish 
ambition.  "I  requickened  a  corpse,"  he  used  to  say.  His 
views  were  extensive  and  daring,  but  often  chimerical ;  he  had 
reduced  to  a  nullity  the  sovereign  whom  he  governed  for  so 
long,  keeping  him  shut  up  far  away  from  the  world  in  a  soli- 
tude which  he  was  himself  almost  the  only  one  to  interrupt. 
*'  The  queen  has  the  devil  in  her,"  he  used  to  say,  "if  she  finds 
a  man  of  the  sword  who  has  some  mental  resources  and  is  a 
pretty  good  general,  she  will  make  a  racket  in  France  and  in 
Europe."  The  queen  did  not  find  a  general;  and  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1720,  peace  was  signed  at  the  Hague  between 
Spain  and  the  powers  in  coalition  against  her,  to  the  common 
satisfaction  of  France  and  Spain,  whom  so  many  ties  already 
imited.  The  haughty  Elizabeth  Famese  looked  no  longer  to 
anybody  but  the  duke  of  Orleans  for  the  elevation  of  her 
children. 

So  great  success  in  negotiation,  however  servile  had  been  his 
bearing,  had  httle  by  Uttle  increased  the  influence  of  Dubois 
over  his  master.  The  Regent  knew  and  despised  him,  but  he 
submitted  to  his  sway  and  yielded  to  his  desires,  sometimes  to 
his  fancies.  Dubois  had  for  a  long  while  comprehended  that 
the  higher  dignities  of  the  Church  could  alone  bring  him  to  the 
grandeur  of  which  he  was  ambitious;  yet  everything  about 
him  seemed  to  keep  them  out  of  his  reach :  his  scandalous  life, 
his  perpetual  intrigues,  the  baseness  not  of  his  origin  but  of  his 
character  and  conduct ;  nevertheless,  the  see  of  Cambrai  hav- 
ing become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  la  Tr^moille, 
Dubois  conceived  the  hope  of  obtaining  it.  ' '  Impudent  as  he 
was,"  says  St.  Simon,  "great  as  was  the  sway  he  had  acquired 
over  his  master,  he  found  himself  very  much  embarrassed,  and 
masked  his  effrontery  by  ruse ;  he  told  the  duke  of  Orleans 
that  he  had  dreamt  a  fimny  dream  that  he  was  archbishop  of 
Cambrai.  The  Regent,  who  saw  what  he  was  driving  at,  an- 
swered him  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  '  Thou,  archbishop  of  Cam- 
brai I  thou  hast  no  thought  of  such  a  thing?'  And  the  other 
persisting,  he  bade  him  think  of  aU  the  scandal  of  his  life. 
Dubois  had  gone  too  far  to  stop  on  so  fine  a  road,  and  quoted 
to  him  precedents,  of  which  there  were,  unfortunately,  only 
too  many.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  less  moved  by  such  bad  rea- 
SODB  thMi  put  to  it  how  to  resist  the  guit  of  a  man  whom 
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he  was  no  longer  wont  to  dare  gainsay  in  anything,  sought  to 
get  out  of  the  affair:    'Why!  who  would  consecrate  thee!' 
*  Ah  I  if  that's  all,'  replied  Dubois  cheerfully,  *  he  thing  is  done, 
I  know  well  who  will  consecrate  me ;  but  is  that  all,  once  morel* 
•WeUI    who?'  asked  the  Regent.     'Your  premier  almoner; 
there  he  is  outside,  he  will  ask  nothing  better.'    And  he  em- 
braces the  legs  of  the  duke  of  Orleans— who  remains  stuck  and 
caught  without  the  power  to  refuse— goes  out,  draws  aside  the 
bishop  of  Nantes,  teUs  him  that  he  himself  has  got  Cambrai, 
begs  liim  to  consecrate  him— who  promises  immediately— comes 
in  again,  capers,  returns  thanks,  sings  praises,  expresses  v>'on- 
der,  seals  the  matter  more  and  more  surely  by  reckoning  it  done 
and  persuading  the  Regent  that  it  is  so,  who  never  dared  say 
no.  That  is  how  Dubois  made  himseK  archbishop  of  Cambrai." 
He  was  helped,  it  is  said,  by  a  strange  patron.     Destouches, 
charg^  d'affaires  in  London,  who  was  kept  well  informed  by 
Dubois,  went  to  see  Greorge  I.,  requesting  him  to  write  to  the 
Regent  recommending  to  him  the  negotiator  of  the  treaties. 
The  king  burst  out  laughing:  "  How  can  you  ask  a  Protestant 
prince,"  said  he,  *'  to  mix  himself  up  with  the  making  of  an 
archbishop  in  France?    The  Regent  will  laugh  at  the  idea,  as  I 
do,  and  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort."     "Pardon,  me,  sir,"  re- 
joined Destouches,  *'  he  will  laugh,  but  he  will  do  it.  first  out 
of  regard  for  your  Majesty,  and  then  because  he  will  think  it  a 
good  joke.    I  beseech  yoiu-  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  sign  the 
letter  I  have  here  already  written."   King  Oeorge  signed,  and 
the  adroit  Dubois  became  archbishop  of  Cambrai.    He  even 
succeeded  in  bemg  consecrated,  not  only  by  the  bishop  of 
Nantes  but  also  by  Cardinal  Rohan  and  by  Massillon,  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  French  episcopate,  a  timid  man  and  a  poor 
one,  in  despite  of  his  pious  eloquence.     The  Regent,  as  well  as 
the  whole  court,  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  people  attached  to  rehgion.     Dubois  received  all 
the  orders  on  the  same  day ;  and,  when  he  was  joked  about  it, 
he  brazen  f  acedly  called  to  mind  the  precedent  of  St.  Ambrosa 
Dubois  henceforth  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  cardinal's  hat,  and 
his  negotiations  at  Rome  were  as  brisk  as  those  of  Alberoni  had 
but  lately  been  with  the  same  purpose. 

Amidst  so  much  defiance  of  decency  and  public  morality,  in 
the  presence  of  such  profound  abuse  of  sacred  things,  Grod  did 
not,  nevertheless,  remain  without  testimony,  and  His  omnipo- 
tent justice  had  spoken.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1719,  the  duchess 
of  Berry,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Regent^  had  diedat  the  Palaia- 
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Boyal,  at  barely  twenty -four  years  of  age;  her  health,  her 
beauty,  and  her  wit  were  not  proof  against  the  irregular  life 
she  had  led.     Ere  long  a  more  terrible  cry  arose  from  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom:  "  The  plague,"  they  said,  ''  is 
at  Marseilles,  brought,  none  knows  how,  on  board  a  ship  from 
the  East."    The  terrible  malady  had  by  this  time  been  brood- 
ing for  a  month  in  the  most  populous  quarters  without  any- 
body's daring  to  give  it  its  real  name.     ' '  The  public  weKare 
demands,"  said  Chancellor    d'Aguesseau,   ''that    the    people 
should  be  persuaded  that  the  plague  is  not  contagious,  and  that 
the  ministry  should  behave  as  if  it  were  persuaded  of  the  con- 
trary."   Meanwhile  emigration  was  commencing  at  Marseilles; 
the  rich  folks  had  all  taken  flight;  the  majority  of  the  public 
functionaries,  unfaithful  to  their  duty,  had  imitated  them, 
when,  on  the  81st  of  July,  1720,  the  Parhment  of  Aix,  scared 
at  the  contagion,  drew  round  Marseilles  a  sanitary  hne,  pro- 
claiming the  penalty  of  death  against  all  who  should  dare  to 
pass  it;  the  mayor  (viguier)  and  the  four  sheriffs  were  left 
alone  and  without  resources  to  confront  a  populace  bewildered 
by  fear,  sufiPering  and,  ere  long,  famine.     Then  shown  forth 
that  grandeur  of  the  human  soul,  which  displays  itself  in  the 
hour  of  terror,  as  if  to  testify  of  the  divine  image,  still  existing 
amidst  the  wreck  of  us.    Whilst  the  Parliament  was  flying 
from  threatened  Aix  and  hurrying  affrighted  from  town  to 
town,  accompanied  or  pursued  in  its  rout  by  the  commandant 
of  the  province,  all  that  while  the  bishop  of  Marseilles,  Mon- 
Beigneur  de  Belzunce,  the  sheriffs  Estelle  and  Moustier,  and  a 
simple  officer  of  health,  ChevaUer  Roze,  sufficed  in  the  depopu- 
lated town  for  all  duties  and  all  acts  of  devotion. 

The  plague  showed  a  preference  for  attacking  robust  men, 
young  people,  and  women  in  the  flower  of  their  age;  it  dis- 
dained the  old  and  the  sick :  there  was  none  to  care  for  the 
dying,  none  to  bury  the  dead.  The  doctors  of  Marseilles  had 
fled,  or  dared  not  approach  the  dying  without  precautions 
which  redoubled  the  terror.  "  The  doctors  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished," wrote  Dubois  to  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  "  or  ordered  to 
show  more  ability  and  less  cowardice,  for  it  is  a  great  calamity.  »• 

Some  young  doctors,  arriving  from  Montpellier,  raised  the 
courage  of  their  desponding  brethren,  and  the  sick  no  longer 
perished  without  help.  Rallying  round  the  bishop,  the  priests, 
assisted  by  the  members  of  all  the  rehgious  orders,  flew  from 
bedside  to  bedside,  and  from  grave  to  grave,  without  being 
able  to  suffice  for  the  duties  of  their  miniitry.     "  Look  at  Boi- 
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zunce,"  writes  M.  Lemontey ;  "  all  he  possessed,  he  has  given; 
all  who  served  him  are  dead;  alone,  in  poverty,  afoot,  in  the 
morning  he  penetrates  into  the  most  horrible  dens  of  misery, 
and,  in  the  evening,  he  is  found  again  in  the  midst  of  places 
bescattered  with  the  dying;  he  quenches  their  thirst,  he  com- 
forts them  as  a  friend,  he  exhorts  them  as  an  apostle,  and  on 
this  field  of  death  he  gleans  abandoned  souls.    The  example  of 
this  prelate,   who  seems  to  be  invulnerable,   animates  with 
courageous  emulation— not  the  clergy  of  lajzy  and  emasculated 
dignitaries,  for  they  fled  at  the  first  approach  of  danger,  but— 
the  parish-priests,  the  vicars,  and  the  religious  orders ;  not  one 
deserts  liis  colors,  not  one  puts  any  bound  to  liis  fatigues  save 
with  his  hf e.    Tlius  perished  twenty-six  Recollects  and  eighteen 
Jesuits  out  of  twenty -six.      The  Capucins  summoned  their 
brethren  from  the  other  provinces,  and  the  latter  rushed  to  mar- 
tyrdom with  the  alacrity  of  the  ancient  Christians ;  out  of  fifty- 
five  the  epidemic  slew  forty-three.     The  conduct  of  the  priests 
of  the  Oratory  was,  if  possible,  more  magnanimous.     The  func- 
tions of  the  sacred  ministry  were  forbidden  them  by  the  bishop, 
a  fanatical  partisan  of  the  bull  Unigenitus ;  they  refused  to  profit 
by  their  disqualification,  and  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  sick  with  heroic  humihty ;  nearly  all  succumbed, 
and  there  were  still  teare  in  the  city  for  the  Superior,  a  man  of 

eminent  piety." 

During  more  than  five  months  the  heroic  defenders  of  Mar- 
seiUos  struggled  against  the  scourge.  The  bishop  drew  the 
popuUic^  on  to  follow  in  his  steps,  in  processions  or  m  the 
churches,  invoking  the  mercy  of  God  in  aid  of  a  city  which 
terror  and  peril  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  plunging  into  the 
most  awful  corruption.  EsteUe,  Moustier,  and  ChevaUer  Roze, 
heading  the  efforts  attempted  in  all  directions  to  protect  the 
living  and  render  the  last  offices  to  the  dead,  themselves  put 
their  hands  to  the  work,  aided  by  galley-men  who  had  been 
summoned  from  the  hulks.  Courage  was  enough  to  establish 
equality  between  all  ranks  and  all  degrees  of  virtue.  Monseig- 
neur  de  Belzunce  sat  upon  the  seat  of  the  tumbril  laden  with 
corpses,  driven  by  a  convict  stained  with  every  crime. 

Marseilles  had  lost  a  third  of  its  inhabitants;  Aix,  Toulon, 
Aries,  the  Cevennes,  the  G^vaudan  were  attaxiked  by  the  con- 
tagion; fearful  was  the  want  in  the  decimated  towns  long  de- 
prived of  every  resource.  The  Regent  had  forwarded  corn  and 
money;  the  pope  sent  out  three  ships  laden  with  provisions; 
one  of  the  vessels  was  wrecked,  the  two  others  were  seized  by 
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Barbary  pirates,  who  released  them  as  soon  as  they  knew  their 
destination.  The  cargo  was  deposited  on  a  desert  island  in 
Bight  of  Toulon.  Thither  it  was  that  boats,  putting  off  from 
Marseilles,  went  to  fetch  the  alms  of  the  pope,  more  charitable 
than  many  priests,  accompanying  his  gifts  with  all  the  spiritual 
consolations  and  indulgences  of  his  holy  office.  The  time  had 
not  come  for  Marseilles  and  the  towns  of  Provence  to  under- 
stand the  terrible  teaching  of  God.  Scarcely  had  they  escaped 
from  the  dreadful  scourge  which  had  laid  them  waste,  when 
they  plunged  into  excesses  of  pleasure  and  debauchery,  as  if  to 
fly  from  the  memories  that  haunted  them.  Scarcely  was  a 
thought  given  to  those  martyrs  to  devotion  who  had  fallen 
during  the  epidemic ;  those  who  survived  received  no  recom- 
pense ;  the  Regent,  alone,  offered  Monseigneur  de  Belzunce  the 
bishopric  of  Laon,  the  premier  ecclesiastical  peerage  in  the 
kingdom ;  the  saintly  bishop  preferred  to  remain  in  the  midst 
of  the  flock  for  which  he  had  battled  against  despair  and  death. 
It  was  only  in  1802  that  the  city  of  Marseilles  at  last  raised  a 
monument  to  its  bishop  and  its  heroic  magistrates. 

Dubois,  meanwhile,  was  nearing  the  goal  of  all  his  efforts. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  cardinal's  hat,  he  had  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  was  pushing  forward  the  registration 
by  Parliament  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  The  long  opposition  of 
the  duke  of  Noailles  at  last  yielded  to  the  desire  of  restoring 
peace  in  the  Church.  In  his  wake  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
and  communities  who  had  made  appeal  to  the  contemplated 
council  renounced,  in  their  turn,  the  protests  so  often  renewed 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  Parliament  was  divided,  but 
exiled  to  Pontoise,  as  a  punishment  for  its  opposition  to  the 
system  of  Law;  it  found  itself  threatened  with  removal  to 
Blois.  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau  had  vainly  sought  to  interpose 
his  authority ;  a  magistrate  of  the  Grand  Chamber,  Perelle  by 
name,  was  protesting  eloquently  against  any  derogation  from 
the  principles  of  liberty  of  the  GaUican  Church  and  of  the  par- 
liaments: "Where  did  you  find  such  maxims  laid  down?" 
asked  the  chancellor,  angrily.  "  In  the  pleadings  of  the  late 
Ciiancellor  d'Aguesseau,"  answered  the  councillor,  icily. 
D'Aguesseau  gave  in  his  resignation  to  the  Regent,  the  ParUa- 
ment  did  not  leave  for  Blois ;  after  sitting  some  weeks  at  Pon- 
toise, it  enregistered  the  formal  declaration  of  the  Bull,  and  at 
last  returned  to  Paris  on  the  20th  of  December,  1720. 

Dubois  had  reconciled  France  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  the 
latter  owed  him  recompense  for  so  much  labor.     Clement  XL 
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had  promised,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  bring 
down  so  low  the  dignity  of  the  Sacred  College :  he  died  without 
having  conferred  the  hat  upon  Dubois.  During  the  conclave 
intrigues  recommenced,  conducted  this  time  by  Cardinal  Rohan. 
The  Jesuit  Lafitteau,  who  had  become  bishop  of  Sisteron,  and 
had  for  a  long  while  been  the  secret  agent  of  Dubois  at  Rome, 
kept  him  acquainted  with  all  the  steps  taken  to  wrest  a  promise 
from  Cardinal  Conti,  who  was  destined,  it  was  believed,  to  unite 
the  majority  of  the  suffrages.  ' '  Do  not  be  surprised,  '^  he  adds, 
*'  to  hear  me  «iy  that  I  go  by  night  to  the  conclave,  for  I  have 
found  out  the  secret  of  getting  the  key  of  it,  and  I  constantly 
pass  through  five  or  six  guard-posts,  without  their  being  able 
to  guess  who  I  am." 

Cardinal  Conti  was  old  and  feeble ;  all  means  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  him.  Dubois  had  for  a  long  time  past  engaged 
the  services  of  Chevaher  St.  George ;  when  the  new  pope  was 
proclaimed  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XIII.,  he  had  signed 
a  conditional  promise  in  favor  of  Dubois.  The  Regent,  who 
had  but  lately  pressed  his  favorite's  desires  upon  Clement  X'. , 
was  not  afraid  to  write  to  the  new  pontiff: 

*'  Most  Holy  Father, 
"Your  Hohness  is  informed  of  the  favor  which  the  late 
pope  had  granted  me  on  behalf  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai, 
of  which  his  death  alone  prevented  the  fulfilment.  I  hope  that 
Your  Holiness  will  let  it  be  seen,  on  your  accession  to  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter,  that  services  rendered  to  the  Church  lose 
nothing  by  the  death  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  that  you 
wiU  not  think  it  unworthy  of  your  earliest  care  to  give  me  this 
pubUc  mark  of  the  attention  paid  by  the  Holy  See  to  the  zeal 
which  I  profess  for  its  interests.  This  kindness  on  the  part  of 
Your  Holiness  wlQ  crown  the  wishes  I  formed  for  your  exalta- 
tion, will  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  joy  which  it  has  caused  me, 
will  maintain  our  kindly  relations  to  the  advantage  of  the 
peace  of  the  Church  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
will  fortify  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai  in  the  execu- 
tion of  my  orders  to  the  glory  of  the  Pontificate  and  of  your 
Holiness. " 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1721,  Dubois  was  at  last  elected  cardi- 
nal :  it  was  stated  that  his  elevation  had  cost  eight  millions  of 
livres.  The  frivolous  curiosity  of  the  court  was  concerned 
with  the  countenance  the  new  Eminence  would  make  in  his 
visits  of  ceremony,  especially  in  that  to  Madame,  his  declared 
foe  at  all  times.     "  He  had  nearly  two  months  to  prepare  for 
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it,"  says  St.  &mon,  **and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had 
made  good  use  of  them.  He  got  himself  up  for  his  part  and 
appeared  before  Madame  with  deep  respect  and  embarrassr 
ment.  He  prostrated  himself,  as  she  advanced  to  greet  him, 
sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  covered  his  head  for  a 
moment  with  his  red  hat,  which  he  removed  immediately,  and 
made  his  compliments ;  he  began  with  his  own  surprise  at  find- 
ing himself  in  such  a  position  in  presence  of  Madame,  spoke  of 
the  baseness  of  his  birth  and  his  first  employments ;  employed 
tbem  with  much  cleverness  and  in  very  choice  terms  to  extol 
so  much  the  more  the  kindness,  courage  and  power  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  who  from  so  low  had  raised  him  to  where  he  found 
himself;  gave  Madame  some  dehcate  incense ;  in  fine,  dissolved 
in  the  most  profound  respect  and  gratitude,  doing  it  so  well 
that  Madame  herself  could  not  help,  when  he  was  gone,  prais- 
ing his  discourse  and  his  countenance,  at  the  same  time  adding 
that  she  was  mad  to  see  him  where  he  was." 

The  bearing  of  the  newly-elected  was  less  modest  at  the 
council  of  regency;  he  got  himself  accompanied  thither  by 
Cardmal  Rohan;  their  rank  gave  the  two  ecclesiastics  prece- 
dence. The  duke  of  Noailles,  d'Aguesseau  and  some  other 
great  lords  refused  to  sit  with  Dubois.  *'This  day,  sir,  wlU 
be  famous  in  history,"  axid  the  duke  of  Noailles  to  the  new 
cardinal :  * '  it  wiU  not  fail  to  be  remarked  therein  that  your 
entrance  into  the  council  caused  it  to  be  deserted  by  the 
grandees  of  the  kingdom."  Noailles  was  exiled,  as  well  as 
d'Aguesseau. 

The  great  lords  had  made  a  decided  failure  in  government. 
Since  1718,  the  diiferent  councils  had  been  abolished ;  defended 
by  Abbe  St.  Pierre,  under  the  grotesque  title  of  Polysynodie, 
they  had  eiimed  for  the  candid  preacher  of  universal  peace  his 
exclasion  from  the  French  Academy,  which  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  remnants  of  the  old  court,  whom  he  had  mortally 
offended  by  styling  Louis  XIV. 's  governmental  system  a 
viziership.  The  Regent  had  heaped  favors  upon  the  presi- 
dents and  members  of  the  councils,  but  he  had  placed  Dubois 
at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs  and  Le  Blanc  over  the  war-de- 
partment. "I  do  QOt  inquire  iivto  the  theory  of  councils," 
said  the  able  Dubois  to  the  Regent  by  the  mouth  of  his  con- 
fidant Chavigny :  "  it  was,  as  you  know,  the  object  of  worship 
to  the  shallow  pates  of  the  old  court.  Himiiliated  by  their 
nonentity  at  the  end  of  the  last  reign,  they  begot  this  system 
upon  the  reveries  of  M.  de  CambraL    But  I  think  of  you,  I 
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think  of  your  interests.  The  king  will  reach  his  majority,  the 
grandees  of  the  kingdom  approach  the  monarque  by  \irtue  of 
their  birth;  if  to  this  privilege  they  unite  that  of  being  then  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  may  sur- 
pass you  in  complaisance,  in  flattery,  may  represent  you  as  a 
useless  phantom,  and  establish  themselves  upon  the  ruin  of 
you.  Suppress,  then,  these  coimcils,  if  you  mean  to  continue 
indispensable,  and  haste  to  supersede  the  great  lords,  who 
would  become  your  rivals,  by  means  of  simple  secretaries  of 
State,  who,  without  standing  or  family,  will  perforce  remain 
your  creatures." 

The  duke  of  Antin,  son  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  one  of  the 
most  adroit  courtiers  of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the  new  court, 
*'honorless  and  passionless"  {sans  honneur  et  sayu  humeur), 
according  to  the  Regent's  own  saying,  took  a  severer  view 
them  Dubois  of  the  arrangement  to  which  he  had  contributed: 
''The  councils  are  dissolved,"  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs;  "the 
nobility  will  never  recover  from  it— to  my  great  regret,  I  must 
confess.  The  kings  who  hereafter  reign  will  see  that  Louis 
XIV.,  one  of  the  greatest  kings  in  the  world,  never  would 
employ  people  of  rank  in  any  of  his  business;  that  the  Regent, 
a  most  enUghtened  prince,  had  begun  by  putting  them  at  the 
head  of  all  affairs,  and  was  obhged  to  remove  them  at  the  end 
of  three  years.  What  can  they  and  must  they  conclude  there- 
from? That  people  of  this  condition  are  not  fitted  for  business, 
and  that  they  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  get  killed  in  war.  I 
hope  I  am  wrong,  but  there  is  every  appearance  that  the  mas- 
ters will  think  like  that,  and  there  will  not  be  wanting  folks 
who  will  confirm  them  in  that  opinion."  A  harsh  criticism  on 
the  French  nobihty,  too  long  absorbed  by  war  or  the  court, 
living  apart  from  the  nation  and  from  affairs,  and  thereby 
become  incapable  of  governing,  put  down  once  for  all  by  the 
iron  hand  of  Richeheu,  without  ever  having  been  able  to  re^ 
sume  at  the  head  of  the  country  the  rank  and  position  which 

befitted  them. 

The  special  councils  were  dissolved,  the  council  of  regency 
diminished ;  Dubois  became  premier  minister  in  name,  he  had 
long  been  so  in  fact. 

He  had  just  concluded  an  important  matter,  one  which  the 
Regent  had  much  at  heart,  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  that  of  Mdlle.  de  Montpensier,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  prince  of  the  Asturias.  The 
duke  of  St.  Simon  was  entrusted  with  the  official  demand. 
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Philip  V.  was  rejoiced  to  see  his  daughter's  elevation  to  that 
throne  which  he  still  regarded  as  the  first  in  the  world;  be 
purchased  it  by  the  concession  made  to  the  Begent. 

The  age  of  the  Infanta  was  a  serious  obstacle ;  she  was  but 
three  years  old,  the  king  was  twelve.  When  the  duke  of 
Orleans  went  in  state  to  announce  to  Louis  XV.  the  negotiation 
which  tarried  for  nothing  further  but  his  consent,  the  young 
prince,  taken  by  surprise,  was  tongue-tied,  seemed  to  have  his 
heart  quite  full,  and  his  eyes  grew  moist.  Hia  preceptor, 
Fleury,  bishop  of  Fr^jus,  who  had  just  refused  the  archbish- 
opric of  Rheims,  seeing  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
please  the  Regent  or  estrange  him,  supported  what  had  just 
been  said.  *'  Marshal  Villeroy,  decided  by  the  bishop's  exam- 
ple, said  to  the  king:  '  Come,  my  dear  master:  the  thing  must 
be  done  with  a  good  grace.'  The  Regent,  very  much  embar- 
rassetl,  the  duke,  mighty  taciturn,  and  Dubois,  with  an  air  of 
composure,  waited  for  the  king  to  break  a  silence  which  lasted 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whilst  the  bishop  never  ceased  whisper- 
ing to  the  king.  As  the  silence  continued,  and  the  assembly 
of  all  the  council,  at  which  the  king  was  about  to  appear,  could 
not  but  augment  his  timidity,  the  bishop  turned  to  the  Regent 
and  said  to  him:  "His  Majesty  will  go  to  the  council,  but  he 
wants  a  little  time  to  prepare  himself  for  it."  Thereupon  the 
Et'gent  replied  that  he  was  created  to  await  the  convenience 
of  the  king,  saluted  him  with  an  air  of  respect  and  affection, 
went  out  and  made  signs  to  the  rest  to  follow  him.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  the  king  entered  the  council,  with  his  eyes 
still  rod,  and  replied  with  a  very  short  and  rather  low  yes  to 
the  Regent's  question,  whether  he  thought  proper  that  the 
news  of  his  marriage  should  be  imparted  to  the  council."  ''  It 
was  the  assurance  of  peace  with  Spain,  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  recent  treaties;  the  Regent's  enemies  saw  in  it  the 
climax  of  the  pohcy,  by  the  choice  of  an  infant,  which  re- 
tarded the  king's  marriage"  [M4rtioires  secrets  de  Dubois^  t.  ii 
p.  103  j. 

Accusations  of  greater  gravity  had  been  recently  renewed 
against  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  king  had  been  ill;  for  just  a 
moment  the  danger  had  appeared  serious;  the  emotion  in 
France  was  general,  the  cabal  opposed  to  the  Regent  went 
beyond  mere  anxiety:  *'The  consternation  everywhere  was 
great,"  says  St.  Simon:  ''  I  had  the  privileges  of  entry,  and  80 
I  went  into  the  king's  chamber.  I  found  it  very  empty ;  the 
duk«  of  Orleans  seated  at  the  chimney-eomer,  very  foriara 
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and  very  sad.  I  went  up  to  him  for  a  moment,  then  I  ap- 
proached the  king's  bed.  At  that  moment,  Boulduc,  one  of 
his  apothecaries,  was  giving  him  something  to  take.  The 
duchess  of  la  Fert^  was  at  Boulduc's  elbow,  and,  having  turned 
round  to  see  who  was  coming,  she  saw  me  and  all  at  once  said 
to  me  betwixt  loud  and  soft:  '  He  is  poisoned,  he  is  poisoned.' 
*  Hold  your  tongue,  do,'  said  I ;  '  that  is  awful ! '  She  went  on 
again  so  much  and  so  loud  that  I  was  afraid  the  king  would 
hear  her.  Boulduc  and  I  looked  at  one  another  and  I  imme- 
diately withdrew  from  the  bed  and  from  that  madwoman,  with 
whom  I  was  on  no  sort  of  terms.  The  illness  was  not  a  long 
one,  and  the  convalescence  was  speedy,  which  restored  tran- 
quillity and  joy,  and  caused  an  outburst  of  Te  Deinns  and  re- 
joicings. On  St.  Louis'  day,  at  the  concert  held  every  year  on 
that  evening  at  the  Tuileries,  the  crowd  was  so  dense  that  a 
pin  would  not  have  fallen  to  the  ground  in  the  garden.  The 
windows  of  the  Tuileries  were  decorated  and  crammed  full, 
and  all  the  roofs  of  the  Carrousel  filled  with  aU  that  could  hold 
on  there,  as  well  as  the  square.  Marshal  Villeroy  revelled  in 
this  concourse,  which  bored  the  king,  who  kept  hiding  himself 
every  moment  in  the  corners ;  the  marshal  pulled  him  out  by 
the  arm  and  led  him  up  to  the  windows.  Everybody  shouted 
•Hurrah!  for  the  king!'  and  the  marshal,  detaining  the  king, 
who  would  still  have  gone  and  hidden  himself,  said,  '  Pray  look, 
my  dear  master,  at  all  this  company,  aU  this  people,  it  is  all 
yours,  it  all  belongs  to  you,  you  are  their  master,  pray  give 
them  a  look  or  two  just  to  satisfy  them ! '  A  fine  lesson  for 
a  governor,  and  one  which  he  did  not  tire  of  impressing  upon 
him,  so  fearful  was  he  lest  he  should  forget  it ;  accordingly  he 
retained  it  very  perfectly." 

The  duke  of  Beauvilliers  and  F^nelon  taught  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  differently;  the  duke  of  Montausier  and  Bossuet 
himself,  in  spite  of  the  majestic  errors  of  his  pohtical  concep- 
tions, had  not  forgotten  in  the  education  of  the  grand-dauphin 
the  lesson  of  kings'  duties  towards  their  peoples. 

Already,  over  the  very  infancy  of  Louis  XV.,  was  passing  the 
breath  of  decay ;  little  by  little  that  people,  as  yet  so  attached 
to  their  young  sovereign,  was  about  to  lose  all  respect  and 
submission  towards  its  masters,  a  trait  long  characteristic  of 
the  French  nation. 

The  king's  majority  was  approaching,  the  Regent's  power 
seemed  on  the  point  of  sUpping  from  him ;  Marshal  Villeroy, 
aged,  witless  and  tactleet,  irritated  at  the  elevation  of  Duboi«| 
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always  suspicious  of  the  Regent's  intentions  towards  the 
young  king,  burst  out  violently  against  the  minister  tmd  dis* 
played  towards  the  Regent  an  offensive  distrust:  '*  One  morn- 
ing,' says  Duclos,  *'  when  the  latter  came  to  give  an  account 
to  the  king  of  the  nomination  to  certain  benefices,  he  begged 
his  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  walk  into  his  closet,  where  he  had  a 
word  to  say  to  him  in  private.  The  governor  objected,  saying 
that  he  knew  the  duties  of  his  place,  that  the  king  could  have 
no  secrets  from  his  governor,  protested  that  he  would  not  lose 
sight  of  liim  for  an  instant,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  answer 
for  his  person.  The  Regent,  then  taking  a  tone  of  superiority, 
said  to  the  marshal,  'you  forget  yourself,  sir;  you  do  not  see 
the  force  of  your  expressions ;  it  is  only  the  king's  presence 
that  restrains  rae  from  treating  you  as  you  deserve.'  Having 
so  said,  he  made  a  profound  bow  to  the  king  and  went  out. 
The  disconcerted  marshal  followed  the  Regent  to  the  door, 
and  would  have  entered  upon  a  justification;  all  his  talk  all 
day  long  was  a  mixture  of  the  Roman's  haughtiness  and  the 
courtier's  meanness"  [Memoires  de  St.  Simon]. 

**  Next  day,  at  noon,  Marshal  Villeroy  repaired  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans'  to  excuse  himself,  fancying  he  might  attempt  an 
explanation  as  equal  with  equal.  He  crosses  with  his  grand 
airs,  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  Court,  the  rooms  which  preced- 
ed the  prince's  closet;  the  crowd  opens  and  makes  way  for 
him  respectfully.  He  asks  in  a  loud  tone  where  the  duke  of 
Orleans  is;  the  answer  is  that  he  is  busy.  'I  must  see  him, 
nevertheless,'  says  he:  'Announce  me!'  The  moment  he 
advances  towards  the  door,  the  marquis  of  La  Fare,  captain  of 
the  Regent's  guards,  shows  himself  between  the  door  and  the 
marshal,  arrests  him,  and  demands  his  sword;  Le  Blanc  hands 
hin^  the  order  from  the  king,  and  at  the  same  instant  Count 
d'Artagnan,  commandant  of  the  musketeers,  blocks  hJTn  on  the 
opposite  side  t^o  La  Fare.  The  marshal  shouts,  remonstrates; 
he  is  pitched  into  a  chair,  shut  up  in  it,  and  passed  out  by  one 
of  the  windows  which  opens  door- wise  on  to  the  garden ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  of  the  orangery  behold  a  carriage  with  six 
horses,  surrounded  by  twenty  musketeers.  The  marshal, 
furious,  storms,  threatens;  he  is  carried  into  the  vehicle,  the 
carriage  starts,  amd  in  less  than  three  hours  the  marshal  is  at 
Villeroi,  eight  or  nine  leagues  from  Versailles."  The  king 
wept  a  moment  or  two  without  saying  a  word ;  he  was  con- 
soled by  the  return  of  the  bishop  of  Fr^jus,  with  whom  it  ^as 
supposed  to  be  all  over  but  who  was  simply  at  B&ville^  si 
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President  Lamoignon's;  his  pupil  was  as  much  attached  to 
\i\rr\  as  he  was  capable  of  being;  Fleury  remained  alone  with 
him,  and  Marshal  Villeroy  was  escorted  to  Lyons,  of  which  he 
was  governor;  he  received  warning  not  to  leave  it,  and  was 
not  even  present  at  the  king's  coronation,  which  took  place  at 
Rheims,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1722.  Amidst  the  royal  pomp 
and  festivities,  a  significant  formality  was  for  the  first  time 
neglected:  that  was,  admitting  into  the  nave  of  the  church 
the  people,  burgesses  and  artisans,  who  wore  wont  to  join  their 
voices  to  those  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  when,  before  the 
anointment  of  the  king,  demand  was  made  in  a  loud  voice 
for  the  consent  of  the  assembly,  representing  the  nation. 
Even  in  external  ceremonies,  the  kingship  was  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  severed  from  national  sentiment  and 
national  movement. 

The  king's  majority,  declared  on  the  19th  of  February,  1723, 
had  made  no  change  in  the  course  of  the  government;  the 
young  prince  had  left  Paris  and  resumed  possession  of  that 
Palace  at  Versailles,  still  full  of  mementoes  of  the  great  king. 
The  Regent,  more  and  more  absorbed  by  his  pleasures,  passed 
a  great  deal  of  time  at  Paris;  Dubois  had  the  government  to 

himself. 

His  reign  was  not  long  at  this  unparalleled  pinnacle  of  his 
greatness ;  he  had  been  summoned  to  preside  at  the  assembly 
of  the  clergy,  and  had  just  been  electod  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy, where  he  was  received  by  Font/enelle,  when  a  sore  from 
which  he  had  long  suffered  reached  all  at  once  a  serious  crisis; 
an  operation  was  indispensable,  but  he  set  himself  obstinately 
against  it;  the  duke  of  Orleans  obliged  him  to  submit  to  it, 
and  it  was  his  death-blow;  the  wretched  cardinal  expired, 
without  having  had  time  to  receive  the  sacraments. 

The  elevation  and  power  of  Dubois  had  the  fatal  effect  of 
lowering  France  in  her  own  eyes ;  she  had  felt  that  she  was 
governed  by  a  man  whom  she  despised  and  had  a  right  to 
despise;  this  was  a  deep-seated  and  lasting  evil,  authority 
never  recovered  from  the  blow  thus  struck  at  its  moral  influ- 
ence. Dubois,  however,  was  more  able  and  more  far-sighted 
in  his  foreign  policy  than  the  majority  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  were ;  without  definitively  losing  the  alliance 
of  Spain,  reattached  to  the  interests  of  France  by  the  double 
te^aty  of  marriage,  he  had  managed  to  form  a  firm  connection 
with  England,  and  to  rally  roimd  France  the  European  coali- 
tion but  lately  in  arms  against  her.    He  maintained  and  made 
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peace  ingloriously ;  he  obtained  it  sometimes  by  meannesses  in 
bearing  and  modes  of  acting;  he  enriched  himself  by  his 
intrigues,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home ;  his  policy  none  the  less 
was  steadfastly  French,  even  in  his  relations  with  the  court  of 
Rome  and  in  spite  of  his  eager  desire  for  the  cardinal's  hat. 
He  died  sadly,  shamefully,  without  a  friend  and  without 
regret,  even  on  the  part  of  the  Regent,  whom  he  had  governed 
and  kept  in  hand  by  active  and  adroit  assiduity,  by  a  hardi- 
hood and  an  effrontery  to  the  influence  of  which  that  prince 
submitted,  all  the  while  despising  it.  Dubois  had  raised  up 
again,  to  place  himself  upon  it,  that  throne  of  premier  minis- 
ter on  which  none  had  found  a  seat  since  Richeheu  and  Maza- 
rin ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  htm  without  fuss,  without 
parade,  without  even  appearing  to  have  any  idea  of  the  humil- 
iation inflicted  upon  him  by  that  valet,  lying  in  his  coffin, 
whom  he  had  raised  to  power  and  whose  place  he  was  about 
to  fill  for  a  few  days. 

On  the  2nd  of  December.  1723,  three  months  and  a  half  after 
the  death  of  Dubois,  the  duke  of  Orleans  succumbed  in  his 
turn.     Struck  down  by  a  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy,  whilst 
he  was  chatting  with  his  favorite  for  the  time,  the  duchess 
of  Falarie,  he  expired  without  having  recovered  consciousness. 
Lethargized  by  the  excesses  of  the  table  and  debauchery  of  all 
kinds,  more  and  more  incapable  of  apphcation  and  work,  the 
prince  did  not  preserve  sufficient  energy  to  give  up  the  sort  of 
life  which  had  ruined  him.     For  a  long  while  the  physicians 
had  been  threatening  him  with  a  sudden  death:  *'  It  is  all  I  can 
desire,"  said  he.      NaturaUy  brave,   intelligent,  amiable,  en- 
dowed with  a  charm  of  manner  which  recalled  Henry  IV. 
kind  and  merciful  hke  him,  of  a  mind  that  was  inquiring] 
fertile,  capable  of  appljang  itself  to  the  details  of  affairs,  Philip 
of  Orleans  was  dragged  down  by  depravity  of  morals  to  the 
same  in  soul  and  mind ;  his  judgment,  naturally  straightfor- 
ward and  correct,  could  stiU  discern  between  good  and  evil 
but  he  was  incapable  of  energeticaUy  wiUing  the  one  and  firmly 
resistmg  the  other;  he  had  governed  equitably,  without  vio- 
lence and  without  harshness,  he  had  attempted  new  and  daring 
courses  and  he  had  managed  to  abandon  them  without  any 
excesses  or  severities;  Hke  Dubois,  he  had  inspired  France  with 
a  contempt  which  unfortunately  did  not  protect  her  from  con- 
tagion.    When  Madame  died,  an  inscription  had  been  put  on 
the  tomb  of  that  honest,  rude  and  haughty  Oerman-  "Her© 
lies  Lazybones"  {Ci-g%t  Voisiveti),    All  the  vices  thus  imputed 
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to  the  Regent  did  not  perish  with  him,  when  he  succumbed  at 
forty-nine  years  of  age  under  their  fatal  effects.     "The  evil 
that  men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their 
bones;"  the  Regency  was  the  signal  for  an  irregularity  of 
morals  which  went  on  increasing,  like  a  filthy  river,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ;  the  fatal  seed  had  been  germi- 
nating for  a  long  time  past  under  the  forced  and  frequently 
hypocritical  decency  of  the  old  court;  it  burst  out  under  the 
easy-going  regency  of  an  indolent  and  indulgent  prince,  him- 
self wholly  given  to  the  hcentiousness  which  he  excused  and 
authorized  by  his  own  example.     From  the  court  the  evil  soon 
spread  to  the  nation;  religious  faith  still  struggled  within  the 
soul,  but  it  had  for  a  long  while  been  tossed  about  between 
contrary  and  violent  opinions,  it  found  itself  disturbed,  at- 
tacked, by  the  new  and  daring  ideas  which  were  beginning  to 
dawn  in  poUtics  as  well  as  in  philosophy.     The  break-up  waa 
already  becoming  manifest,  though  nobody  could  account  for 
it,  though  no  fixed  plan  was  conceived  m  men's  minds.     Peo- 
ple devoured  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  Retz  and  Madame  de 
Motteville,  which  had  just  appeared ;  people  formed  from  them 
their  judgments  upon  the  great  persons  and  great  events  which 
they  had  seen  and  depicted.     The  Univei-sity  of  Paris,  under 
the  direction  of  Rollin,  was  developing  the  intelligence  and 
lively  powers  of  burgessdom:  and   Montesquieu,  as  yet  full 
young,  was  shooting  his  missiles  in  the  Lettres persanes  at  the 
men  and  the  things  of  his  country  with  an  almost  cynical  free- 
dom, which  was  as  it  were  the  alarum  and  prelude  of  all  the 
liberties  wliich  he  scarcely  dared  to  claim,  but  of  which  he 
already  let  a  glimpse  be  seen.     Evil  and  good  were  growing  up 
in  confusion,  like  the  tares  and  the  wheat.     For  more  than 
eighty  years  past  France  has  been  gathering  the  harvest  of 
ages ;  she  has  not  yet  separated  the  good  grain  from  the  rub- 
bish which  too  often  conceals  it. 
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CHAPTER  LH. 

LOUIS  XT.,  THE  MINISTRY  OF  CARDINAL  FLEITRY  (1723—1748). 

The  riotous  and  frivolous  splendor  of  the  Regency  had  suf- 
fered eclipse;  before  their  time,  in  all  their  vigor,  through  dis- 
grace or  by  death,  Law,  Dubois  and  the  Regent,  had  suddenly 
disappeared  from  the  stage  of  the  world.  To  these  men,  a 
•triking  group  for  different  reasons,  notwithstanding  their 
faults  and  their  vices,  was  about  to  succeed  a  discreet  but  dull 
and  limp  government,  the  reign  of  an  old  man  and,  moreover, 
a  priest.  The  bishop  of  Fr^jus,  who  had  but  lately  been  the 
modest  preceptor  of  the  king  and  was  quietly  ambitious  and 
greedy  of  power,  but  without  regard  to  his  personal  interests, 
was  about  to  become  Cardinal  Fleury  and  to  govern  France  for 
twenty  years;  in  1723,  he  was  seventy  years  old. 

Whether  from  adroitness  or  prudence,  Fleury  did  not  all  at 
once  aspire  to  all-powerfulness.  Assured  in  his  heart  of  his 
sway  over  the  as  yet  dormant  will  of  his  pupil,  he  suffered  the 
estabhshment  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  ministry,  who  was  in  a 
greater  hurrj'  to  grasp  the  power  he  had  so  long  coveted. 
When  the  king  received  his  cousin,  head  of  the  House  of 
Cond^,  who  had  but  lately  taken  the  place  of  the  duke  of 
Maine  near  his  person,  ho  sought  in  his  preceptor's  eyes  the 
guidance  he  needed,  and  contented  himself  with  sanctioning 
by  an  inclination  of  the  head  the  elevation  of  the  duke,  pre- 
sents by  Fleury.  The  new  duke  of  Orleans,  as  yet  quite  a 
youth,  hovering  between  debauchery  and  devotion,  obtained 
no  portion  of  his  father's  heritage ;  he  had  taken  away  from 
him  even  the  right  of  doing  business  with  the  king,  a  right 
secured  to  him  by  his  office  of  colonel-general. 

The  bishop  of  Fr^jus  had  nursed  his  power  more  skilfully; 
he  kept  the  list  of  benefices,  and  he  alone,  it  was  said,  knew 
how  to  unloosen  the  king's  tongue ;  but  he  had  not  calculated 
upon  the  pernicious  and  all-powerful  influence  of  the  mar- 
chioness of  Prie,  favorite  *'by  appointment"  (attttr4e)  to  the 
duke.  Clever,  adroit,  depraved,  she  aspired  to  govern,  and 
chose  for  her  minister  Paris-Duvemey,  one  of  the  four 
Dauphinese  brothers  who  had  been  engaged  under  the  regency 
In  the  business  of  the  visa,  and  the  enemies  as  well  as  rivala 
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of  the  Scotsman  Law.  Whilst  the  king  hunted,  and  Fleury 
exercised  quieUy  the  oieasure  of  power  which  as  yet  contented 
his  desires,  the  duke,  blinded  by  his  passion  for  Madame  de 
ftie  slavishly  submissive  to  her  slightest  wishes,  lavished,  ac- 
cording to  his  favorite's  orders,  honors  and  graces  in  which 
she  managed  to  traffic,  enriching  herself  brazen-facedly.  Un- 
der  Louis  XIV.  Madame  de  Maintenon  alone,  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  wife  had  taken  part  in  State-affairs;  amidst  the  irreg- 
ularity of  his  life  the  Regent  had  never  accorded  women  any 
poUtical  influence,  and  the  confusion  of  the  orgie  had  never 
surprised  from  his  Ups  a  single  important  secret ;  Madame  de 
Prie  was  the  first  to  become  possessed  of  a  power  destmed  to 
frequently  fall,  after  her,  into  hands  as  depraved  as  they  were 

fftfible 

The*  strictness  of  the  views  and  of  the  character  of  Paris- 
Duvemey    strove,    nevertheless,    in    the   home   department, 
a^inst  the  insensate  lavishness  of  the  duke,  and  the  venal 
irregularities  of  his  favorites;   imbued  with   the  maxims  of 
order  and  regularity  formerly  impressed  by  Colbert  upon  the 
clerks  of  the  Treasury,  and  not  yet  completely  effaced  by  a 
Ion-  interregnum,  he  labored  zealously  to  cut  down  expenses 
and  useless  posts,  to  resuscitate  and  regulate  commerce;  his 
ardor   systematic  and  wise  as  it  was,  hurried  him  sometmies 
into  strange  violence  and  improvidence;  in  order  to  restore  to 
their  proper  figure  values  and  goods  which  stiU  felt  the  pro- 
digious rise  brought  about  by  the  System.  Paris-Duvemey  de- 
preciated  the  coinage  and  put  a  tariff  on  merchandise  as  weU 
as  wages.     The  commotion  amongst  the  people  was  great ;  the 
workmen  rioted,  the  tradesmen   refused  to  accept  the  legal 
figure  for  their  goods;  several  men  were  killed  m  the  streets, 
and  some  shops  put  the  shutters  up.     The  misery,  which  the 
administration   had    meant  to   relieve,   went  on  increasing; 
begfring  was  prohibited ;  refuges  and  workshops  were  annexed 
to  the  poor  houses;  attempts  were  made  to  collect  there  aU  the 
old,  infirm  and  vagabond.     The  rigor  of  procedure  as  weU  as 
the  insufficiencv  of  resources,  caused  the  failure  of  the  phil- 
anthropic proj^ect.      Lightly  conceived,   imprudently  carn^ 
out   the  new  law  ffiled  the  refuges  with  an  immense  crowd, 
taken  up  in  all  quarters,  in  the  villages,  and  on  the  ^^g^  nf^; 
the  area  of  the  relieving-houses  became  insufficient.     ' '  ^^^^ 
on  straw,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water  as  they  ought  to  be, 
wrote  the  comptroUer-general  Dodun,  "they  wiU  take  up  less 
room  and  be  less  expense."    Everywhere  the  poor  wretchet 
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sought  to  fly;  they  were  branded  on  the  arm,  like  criminals. 
All  this  rigor  was  ineffectual;  the  useful  object  of  Paris-Duver 
nay's  decrees  was  not  attained. 

Other  outrages,  not  to  be  justified  by  any  public  advantage, 
were  being  at  the  same  time  committed  against  other  poor 
creatures,  for  a  long  while  accustomed  to  severities  of  all 
kinds.     Without  freedom,  without  right  of  worship,  without 
assembhes,  the  Protestants  had,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  a  sort 
of  truce  from  their  woes  during  the  easy-going  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.    Amongst  the  number  of  his  vices  Dubois  did 
not  include  hypocrisy ;  he  had  not  persecuted  the  remnants  of 
French  Protestantism,  enfeebled,  dumb,  but  still  living   and 
breathing.     The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Camisards  had  be- 
come httle  by  httle  extinguished ;  their  prophets  and  inspired 
ones,  who  were  but  lately  the  only  ministers  of  the  religion  in 
tha  midst  of  a  people  forcibly  deprived  of  its  pastors,  had  given 
place  to  new  servants  of  God,  regularly  consecrated  to  His 
work  and  ready  to  brave  for  His  sake  all  punishments.     Ths 
Church  under  the  Cross,  as  the  Protestants  of  France  then 
called  themselves,  was  reviving  slowly,  secretly,  in  the  desert, 
but  it  was  reviving.     The  scattered  members  of  the  flocks, 
habituated  for  so  many  years  past  to  carefully  conceal  their 
faith  in  order  to  preserve  it  intact  in  their  hearts,  were  begin- 
ning to  draw  near  to  one  another  once  more;  discipline  and 
rule  were  once  more  entering  within  that  Church,  which  had 
been  battered  by  so  many  storms  and  the  total  destruction  of 
which   had   been  loudly  proclaimed.     In  its  origin,  this  im- 
mense work,  as  yet  silently  and   modestly  progressing,  had 
been  owing  to  one  single  man,  Antony  Court,  born,  in  1696,  of 
a  poor  family,  at  ViUeneuve-de-Berg  in  the  Vivarais.     He  was 
still  almost  a  child  when  he  had  perceived  the  awakening  in  his 
soul  of  an  ardent  desire  to  rebudd  the  walls  of   holy  Sion ; 
without  classical  education,  nurtured  only  upon  his  reading  of 
the  Bible,  guided  by  strong  common-sense  and  intrepid  cour- 
age, combined  with  a  piety  as  sincere  as  it  was  enlightened,  he 
had  summoned  to  him  the  preachers  of  the  C^vennes,  heirs  of 
the  enthusiastic   Camisards.      From  the  depths  of  caverns, 
rocks  and  woods  had  come  forth  these  rude  ministers,  fanat^ 
ics  or  visionaries  as  they  may  have  been,  eagerly  devoted  to 
their  work  and  imbued  with  their  pious  illusions;  Court  had 
persuaded,  touched,  convinced  them ;  some  of  the  faithful  had 
gathered  around  him,  and,  since  the  11th  of  August,  1715,  at 
the  first  of  those  synods  in  the  desert,  unknown  to  the  great 
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king  whose  life  was  ebbing  away  at  Versailles,  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France  had  been  reconstituting  itself  upon  bases  as 
sound  as  they  were  strong;  the  fimctions  of  the  ancients  were 
everywhere  re-established;  women  were  forbidden  to  hold 
forth  at  assembhes;  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  proclaimed  as 
the  only  law  of  faith ;  pastoral  ordination  was  required  of 
preachers  and  ministers  of  the  religion ;  Corties,  a  friend  of 
Court's,  went  to  Switzerland  to  receive  from  the  pastors  of 
Zurich  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  he  transmitted  after- 
wards to  his  brethren.  Everywhere  the  new  EvangeUcal 
ministry  was  being  recruited.  *'I  seek  them  in  all  places," 
said  Court,  "at  the  plough  or  behind  the  counter,  everywhere 
where  I  find  the  call  for  martyrdom."  Of  the  six  devoted  men 
who  signed  the  statutes  of  the  first  synod,  four  were  destined 
to  a  martyr's  death.  The  restorer  of  French  Protestantism 
had  made  no  mistake  about  the  call  then  required  for  the  holy 
ministry.  The  synods  of  the  desert  became  every  year  more 
numerous ;  deputies  from  the  North,  from  the  West,  from  the 
Centre,  began  to  join  those  of  the  South.  Persecution  con- 
tinued, but  it  was  local,  more  often  prompted  by  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  the  superintendents  than  by  the  sovereign  impulse  of 
government;  the  pastors  died  without  having  to  sorrow  for 
the  Church,  up-risen  from  its  ruins,  when  a  vague  echo  of  this 
revival  came  striking  upon  the  ears  of  the  duke  and  Madame 
de  Prie,  amidst  the  galas  of  Chantilly.  Their  silence  and  their 
exhaustion  had  for  some  time  protected  the  Protestants ;  fanat- 
icism and  indifference  made  common  cause  once  more  to  crush 
them  at  their  re-awakening. 

The  storm  had  now  been  brewing  for  some  years ;  the  bishop 
of  Nantes,  Lavergne  de  Tressan,  grand  almoner  to  the  Regent, 
had  attempted  some  time  before  to  wrest  from  him  a  rigorous 
decree  against  the  Protestants ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  well  as 
Dubois,  had  rejected  his  overtures.  Scarcely  had  the  duke  (of 
Bourbon)  come  into  power,  when  the  prelate  presented  his  pro- 
ject anew;  indifferent  and  debauched,  a  holder  of  seventy-six 
benefices,  M.  de  Tressan,  dreamed  of  the  cardinal's  hat,  and 
aspired  to  obtain  it  from  the  Court  of  Rome  at  the  cost  of  a 
persecution.  The  government  was  at  that  time  drifting  about, 
without  compass  or  steersman,  from  the  hands  of  Madame  de 
Prie  to  those  of  Paris-Duverney :  little  cared  they  for  the  fate 
of  the  Reformers.  "  This  cast-away  of  the  Regency,"  says  M. 
Lemontey,  "was  adopted  without  memorial,  without  exami- 
nation, as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  late  king,  and  a  simple  ex- 
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ecutive  formula.  The  ministers  of  Louis  XVL  afterwards 
ftmnd  the  minute  of  the  declaration  of  1724,  without  any  pre- 
liminary report,  and  simply  bearing  on  the  margin  the  date  of 
the  old  edicts. ''  For  fiiiming  the  thunderbolts  against  the  Prot- 
estants Tressam  addressed  himself  to  their  most  terrible  exe- 
cutioner. Lamoigaon  de  Baville  was  still  aHve;  old  and 
almost  at  death's  door  aa  he  was,  he  devoted  the  last  days  of 
his  life  to  drawing  up  for  the  superintendents  some  private  in- 
Btructions,  an  able  and  a  cruel  monument  of  his  past  experi- 
ence and  his  persistent  animosity.  He  died  with  the  pen  still 
in  his  hand. 

The  new  edict  turned  into  an  act  of  homage  to  Louis  XIV. 
the  rigors  of  Louis  XV.  "Of  all  Ihe  grand  designs  of  our 
most  honored  lord  and  great-grandfather,  there  is  none  that 
we  have  more  at  heart  to  execute  than  that  which  he  conceived 
of  entirely  extinguishing  heresy  in  his  kingdom.  Arrived  at 
majority,  our  first  care  has  been  to  have  before  us  the  edicts 
whereof  execution  has  been  delayed,  especially  in  the  provinces 
afflicted  with  the  contagion.  We  have  observed  that  the  chief 
abuses  which  demand  a  speedy  remedy  relate  to  illicit  assem- 
bUes,  the  education  of  children,  the  obligation  of  pubUc  func- 
tionaries to  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  the  penalties  against 
the  relapsed,  and  the  celebration  of  marriage,  regarding  which 
here  are  our  intentions :  Shall  be  condemned :  preachers  to  the 
penalty  of  death,  their  accomphces  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and 
women  to  be  shaved  and  imprisoned  for  life.  Confiscation  of 
property.  Parents  who  shall  not  have  baptism  administered 
to  their  children  within  twenty-four  hours  and  see  that  they 
attend  regularly  the  catechism  and  the  schools,  to  fines  and 
such  sums  as  they  may  amount  to  together ;  even  to  greater 
penalties.  Mid  wives,  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  do- 
mestics, relatives,  who  shall  not  notify  the  parish -priests  of 
births  or  illnesses,  to  fines.  Persons  who  shall  exhort  the  sick, 
to  the  galleys  or  imprisonment  for  Ufe,  according  to  sex ;  con- 
fiscation of  property.  The  sick  who  shall  refuse  the  sacra- 
ments, if  they  recover,  to  banishment  for  life, — if  they  die,  to 
be  dragged  on  a  hurdle.  Desert-marriages  are  illegal;  the 
children  bom  of  them  are  incompetent  to  inherit.  Minors 
whose  parents  are  expatriated  may  marry  without  their 
authority ;  but  parents  whose  children  are  on  foreign  soil  shall 
not  consent  to  their  marriage,  on  pain  of  the  galleys  for  the 
men  and  banishment  for  the  women.  Finally,  of  all  fines  and 
confiscations,  half  shall  be  employed  in  providing  subsistenoe 
for  the  new  converts." 
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Just  as  the  last  edicts  of  Louis  XIV. ,  the  edict  of  1724  rested 
upon  an  absolute  contradiction:  the  legislators  no  longer  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  any  reformers  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet 
all  the  battery  of  the  most  formidable  punishments  was  direc- 
ted against  that  Protestant  Church  which  was  said  to  be  de- 
funct. The  same  contradiction  was  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the 
ecclesiastics:  Protestants  could  not  be  admitted  to  any  posi- 
tion, or  even  accomplish  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil  life  with- 
out externally  conforming  to  Catholicism,  and,  to  so  conform, 
there  was  required  of  them  not  only  an  explicit  abjuration, 
but  even  an  anathema  against  their  deceased  parents.  "It  is 
necessary,"  said  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau,  'either  that  the 
Church  should  relax  her  vigor  by  some  modification,  or,  if  she 
does  not  think  she  ought  to  do  so,  that  she  should  cease  re- 
questing the  king  to  employ  his  authority  in  reducing  his  sub- 
jects to  the  impossible  by  commanding  them  to  fulfil  a  religious 
which  duty  the  Church  does  not  permit  them  to  perform." 

At  this  point  is  revealed  a  progress  in  ideas  of  humanity 
and  justice :  the  edict  of  1724  equalled  in  rigor  the  most  severe 
proclamations  of  Louis  XIV. ;  it  placed  the  peace  and  ofton 
the  life  of  reformers  at  the  mercy  not  only  of  an  enemy's  de- 
nunciation, but  of  a  priest's  simple  deposition ;  it  destroyed 
all  the  bonds  of  family  and  substituted  for  the  natural  duties 
a  barbarous  and  depraving  law,  but  general  sentiment  and 
public  opinion  were  no  longer  in  accord  with  the  royal  procla- 
mations. The  clerg>^  had  not  solicited  the  edict,  the  work  of 
an  ambitious  man  backed  up  by  certain  fanatics;  they  were  at 
first  embarrassed  by  it;  when  the  old  hatreds  revived  and  the 
dangerous  intoxications  of  power  had  affected  the  souls  of 
bishops  and  priests,  the  magistracy,  who  had  formeriy  been 
more  severe  towards  the  reformers  than  even  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  provinces  had  been,  pronounced  on  many 
points  in  favor  of  the  persecuted ;  the  judges  were  timid,  the 
legislation,  becoming  more  and  more  oppressive,  tied  their 
hands,  but  the  bias  of  their  minds  was  modified,  it  tended  to 
extenuate  and  not  to  aggravate  the  effects  of  the  edict.  The 
law  was  barbarous  everywhere,  the  persecution  became  so 
only  at  certain  spots,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  the  superintendents 
or  bishops;  as  usual,  the  South  of  France  was  the  first  to 
midergo  all  the  rigors  of  it.  Emigration  had  ceased  there  for 
a  long  time  past;  whilst  the  Norman  or  Dauphinese  Reform- 
ers, on  the  revival  of  persecution,  stiU  sought  refuge  on  foreign 
soil,  whilst   Sweden,  wasted  by  the  wars  of  Charles  XII., 
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invited  the  French  Protestants  into  her  midst,  the  peasants 
of  the  C^vennes  or  of  the  Vivarais,  passionately  attached  to 
the  soil  they  cultivated,  bowed  their  heads  with  a  groan,  to 
the  stomi,  took  refuge  in  their  rocks  and  their  caverns,  leav- 
ing the  cottages  deserted  and  the  harvests  to  be  lost,  return- 
ing to  their  houses  and  their  fields  as  boon  as  the  soldiery  were 
gone,  ever  faithful  to  the  proscribed  assembUes  in  the  desert 
and  pra}'ing  Ood  for  the  king,  to  whose  enemies  they  refused 
to  give  ear.  Alberoni,  and  after  him  England,  had  sought  to 
detach  the  persecuted  Protestants  from  their  allegiance ;  the 
Court  was  troubled  at  this ;  they  had  not  forgot  the  Huguenot 
regiments  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  From  the  depths  of 
their  hiding-places  the  pastors  answered  for  the  fidelity  of 
their  flocks ;  the  voice  of  the  illustrious  and  learned  Basnage, 
for  a  long  while  a  refugee  in  Holland,  encouraged  his  brethren 
in  their  heroic  submission.  As  fast  as  the  ministers  died  on 
the  gallows,  new  servants  of  God  came  forward  to  replace 
them,  brought  up  in  the  seminary  which  Antony  Court  had 
founded  at  Lausanne  and  managed  to  keep  up  by  means  of 
alms  from  Protestant  Europe.  It  was  there  that  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  pastors  of  the  desert,  Paul  Rabaut,  already 
married  and  father  of  one  child,  went  to  seek  the  instruction 
necessary  for  the  apostolic  vocation  which  he  was  to  exercise 
for  so  many  years  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  such  formid- 
able perils.  "  On  determining  to  exercise  the  ministry  in  this 
kingdom, "  he  wrote  in  1746  to  the  superintendent  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  Lenain  d'Asfeldt,  "I  was  not  ignorant  of  what  I  ex- 
posed myself  to;  so  I  regarded  myself  as  a  victim  doomed  to 
death.  I  thought  I  was  doing  the  greatest  good  of  which  I 
was  capable  in  devoting  myself  to  the  condition  of  a  pastor. 
Protestants  being  deprived  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
rehgion,  not  seeing  their  way  to  taking  part  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Roman  rehgion,  not  being  able  to  get  the  books  they 
would  require  for  their  instruction,  consider,  my  lord,  what 
might  be  their  condition,  if  they  were  absolutely  deprived  of 
pastors.  They  would  be  ignorant  of  their  most  essential 
duties,  and  would  faU  either  into  fanaticism,  the  fruitful 
source  of  extravagances  and  irregularities,  or  into  indifference 
and  contempt  for  all  religion."  The  firm  moderation  the 
courageous  and  simple  devotion  breathed  by  this  letter  Were 
the  distinctive  traits  of  the  career  of  Paul  Rabaut,  as  well  as 
of  AntOQy  Court;  throughout  a  persecution  which  lasted 
nearly  forty  yearg,  with  alternations  of  severity  and  clemency. 
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the  chiefs  of  French  Protestantism  managed  to  control  the 
often  recurring  desperation  of  their  flocks.     On  the  occasion  of 
a  temporary  rising  on  the  borders  of  the  Gardon,  Paul  Rabaut 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Languedoc:    ^'When  I  desired  to 
know  whence  this  evil  proceeded,  it  was  reported  to  me  that 
divers  persons,  finding  themselves  liable  to  lose  their  goods 
and  their  liberty,  or  to  have  to  do  acts  contrary  to  their  con- 
science, in  respect  of  their  marriages  or  the  baptism  of  their 
children,  and  knowing  no  way  of  getting  out  of  the  kingdom 
and  setting  their  conscience  free,  abandoned  themselves  to 
despair  and  attacked  certain  priests,  because  they  regarded 
them  as  the  primal  and  principal  cause  of  the  vexations  done 
to  them.     Once  more,  I  blame  those  people,  but  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  their  despair.     If  it  be 
thought  that  my  ministry  is  necessary  to  calm  the  ruffled 
spirits,  I  shall  comply  with  pleasure.     Above  all,  if  I  might 
assure  the  Protestants  of  that  district  that  they  shall  not  be 
vexed  in  their  conscience,  I  would  pledge  myself  to  bind  over 
the  greater  number  to  stop  those  who  would  make  a  disturb- 
ance, supposing  that  there  should  be  any."    At  a  word  from 
Paul'  Rabaut  calmness  returned  to  the  most  ruffled  spirits; 
sometimes  his  audience  was  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand of  the  faithful ;  his  voice  was  so  resonant  and  so  distinct, 
that  in  the  open  air  it  would  reach  the  most  remote.     He 
prayed  with  a  fervor  and  an  unction  which  penetrated  all 
hearts,  and  disposed  them  to  hear,  with  fruits  following,  the 
word    of    God.     Simple,  grave,  penetrating    rather  than  elo- 
quent, his  preaching,  like  his  hfe,  bears  the  impress  of  his 
character.     As  moderate  as  fervent,  as  judicious  as  heroic  in 
spirit,  Paul  Rabaut  preached  in  the  desert,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  sermons  which  he  had  composed  in  a  cavern.     "During 
more  than  thirty  years,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "he 
had  no  dweUing-place  but  grots,  hovels  and  cabins,  whither 
men  went  to  draw  him  like  a  ferocious  beast.     He  lived  a  long 
-while  in  a  hiding-place,  which  one  of  his  faithful  guides  bad 
contrived   for  him  under  a  heap  of  stones  and  blackberry- 
bushes.     It  was  discovered  by  a  shepherd,  and,  such  was  the 
wretchedness  of  his  condition,  that,  when  forced  to  abandon 
it,  he  regretted  that  asylum  more  fitted  for  wild  beasts  than 
for  men." 

The  hulks  were  still  fuU  of  the  audience  of  Paul  Rabaut, 
and  Protestant  women  were  still  languishing  in  the  unwhole- 
some dungeon  of  the  tower  of  Constance,  when  the  execution 
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of  the  unhappy  Galas,  accused  of  having  killed  his  son,  and 
the  generous  indignation  of  Voltaire  cast  a  momentary  gleam 
of  hght  within  the  sombre  region  of  prisons  and  gibbets.  For 
the  first  time  public  opinion,  at  white  heat,  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  decision  of  the  persecutors.  Galas  was  dead, 
but  the  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  which  had  sen- 
tenced him,  was  quashed  by  act  of  the  council:  his  memory 
was  cleared,  and  the  day  of  toleration  for  French  Protestants 
began  to  glimmer,  pending  the  full  dawn  of  justice  and  hberty. 

We  have  gone  over  in  succession,  and  without  break,  the 
last  cruel  sufferings  of  the  French  Protestants ;  we  now  turn 
away  oiu-  eyes  with  a  feeling  of  rehef  mingled  with  respect 
and  pride ;  we  leave  the  free  air  of  the  desert  to  return  to  the 
rakes  and  effeminates  of  Louis  XV. 's  court.  Great  was  the 
contrast  between  the  government  which  persecuted  without 
knowing  why  and  the  victims  who  suffered  for  a  faith  inces- 
santly revived  in  their  souls  by  suffering.  For  two  centuries 
the  French  Reformation  had  not  experienced  for  a  single  day 
the  formidable  dangers  of  indifference  and  lukewarmness. 

The  young  king  was  growing  up,  still  a  stranger  to  affairs, 
solely  oc<iupied  with  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  handsome, 
elegant,  with  noble  and  regular  features,  a  cold  and  listless 
expression.     In  the  month  of  February  1725,  he  fell  ill;  for 
two  days  there  was  great  danger.     The  duke  thought  himself 
to  be  threatened  with  the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Orleans  to 
the  throne.     "I'll  not  be  caught  so  again,"  he  muttered  be- 
tween his  teeth,  when  he  came  one  night  to  inquire  how  the 
king  was:  ''  if  he  recovers,  I'll  have  him  married."    The  king 
did  recover,  but  the  Infanta  was  only  seven  years  old.     Philip 
v.,  who  had  for  a  short  time  abdicated,  retiring  with  the  queen 
to  a  remote  castle  in  the  heart  of  the  forests,  had  just  re- 
mounted the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Louis  L 
Small-pox   had   carried  off   the  young   monarch,   who   had 
reigned  but  eight  months.     Elizabeth  Pamese,  aided  by  the 
pope's  nuncio  and  some  monks  who  were  devoted  to  her,  had 
triumphed    over   her  husband's   religious  scruples  and   the 
superstitious  counsels  of  his  confessor;   she  was  once  more 
reigning  over  Spain,  when  she  heard  that  the  little  Infanta- 
queen,  whose  betrothal  to  the  king  of  France  had  but  lately 
caused  so  much  joy,  was  about  to  be  sent  away  from  the  court 
of  her  royal  spouse.     "  The  Infanta  must  be  started  off  and 
by  coach  too,  to  get  it  over  sooner,"  exclaimed  Count  Mop- 
ville,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Madame  de  Prie  to  draw  op  % 
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Use  of  the  marriageable  princesses  in  Europe.     Their  number 
amounted  to  ninety-nine;  twenty -five  Catholics,  three  AngU- 
cans,    thirt^n    Calvinists,    fifty-five    Lutherans,    and    three 
Greeks.     The  Infanta  had  already  started  for  Madrid;    the 
Regent's  two  daughters,  the  young  widow  of  Louis  L   and 
Mdlle.  de  Beaujolais,  promised  to  Don  Carlos,  were  on  their  way 
back  to  France;  the  advisers  of  Louis  XV.  were  still  look- 
ing out  for  a  wife  for  him.    Spain  had  been  mortally  offended, 
without  the  duke's  having  yet  seen  his  way  to  forming  a  new 
alliance  in  place  of  that  which  he  had  just  broken  off.     Some 
attempts  at  arrangement  with  George  I.  had  failed ;  an  Eng- 
lish priQcess  could  not  abjure  Protestantism.     Such  scruples 
did  not  stop  Catherine  I.,  widow  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  had 
taken  the  power  into  her  o\vn  hands  to  the  detriment  of  the 
czar's  grandson;  she  offered  the  duke  her  second  daughter, 
the    grand-duchess    Elizabeth,   for  King    Louis  XV.,  with  a 
promise  ot  abjuration  on  the  part  of  the  princess,  and  of  a 
treaty  which  should  secure  the  support  of  all  the  Muscovite 
forces  in  the  interest  of  France.    At  the  same  time  the  same 
negotiators  proposed  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  himself  the  hand 
of  Mary  Leckzinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  dispossessed 
king  of  Poland,  guaranteeing  to  him,  on  the  death  of  King 
Augustus,  the  crown  of  that  kingdom. 

The  proposals  of  Russia  were  rejected.  ''The  prmcess  of 
Muscovy,"  M.  de  Morville  had  lately  said,  "  is  the  daughter  of 
a  low-bom  mother  and  has  been  brought  up  amidst  a  still  bar- 
barous people."  Every  great  alliance  appeared  impossible; 
the  duke  and  Madame  de  Prie  were  looking  out  for  a  queen 
who  would  belong  to  them  and  would  secure  them  the  king's 
heart.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Mary  Leckzinska,  a  good,  gentle, 
simple  creature,  without  wit  or  beauty,  twenty -two  years  old 
and  living  upon  the  alms  of  France  with  her  parents,  exiles 
and  refugees  at  an  old  commandery  of  the  Templers  at  Weissen- 
burg.  Before  this  King  Stanislaus  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  Count  d'Estr^es;  the  marriage  had 
failed  through  the  Regent's  refusal  to  make  the  young  lord  a 
duke  and  peer.  The  distress  of  Stanislaus,  his  constant  beg^ 
ging-letters  to  the  Court  of  France  were  warrant  for  the  modest 
Bubmissiveness  of  the  princess.  ' '  Madame  de  Prie  has  engaged 
a  a  ween,  as  I  might  engage  a  valet  to-raorrow,"  writes  Marquis 
d'Argenson ;  *'  it  is  a  pity." 

When  the  first  overtures  from  the  duke  arrived  at  Weissen- 
burg.  King  Stanislaus  entered  the  room  where  his  wife  and 
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daughter  were  at  work,  and,  ' '  Fall  we  on  our  knees,  and  thank 
Ck)d!"  he  said.  "My  dear  father,"  exclaimed  the  princess, 
"can  you  be  recalled  to  the  throne  of  Poland?"  "God  has 
done  us  a  more  astounding  grace, "  replied  Stanislaus:  "you 
are  queen  of  France  1" 

"Never  shall  I  forget  the  horror  of  the  calamities  we  were 
enduring  in  France,  when  Queen  Mary  Leckzinska  arrived," 
says  M.  d'Argenson.  "  A  continuance  of  rain  had  caused 
famine,  and  it  was  much  aggravated  by  the  bad  government 
under  the  duke.  That  government,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
it,  was  even  more  hurtful  through  bad  judgment  than  from 
interested  views,  which  had  not  so  much  to  do  with  it  as  was 
said.  There  were  very  costly  measures  taken  to  import  for- 
eign corn;  but  that  only  augmented  the  alarm,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  deamess. 

**  Fancy  the  unparalleled  misery  of  the  country-places  I  It 
was  just  the  time  when  everybody  was  thinking  of  harvests 
and  ingatherings  of  all  sorts  of  things,  which  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  get  in  for  the  continual  rains;  the  poor  farmer  was 
watching  for  a  dry  moment  to  get  them  in;  meanwhile  all  the 
district  was  beaten  with  many  a  scourge.  The  peasants  had 
been  sent  off  to  prepare  the  roads  by  which  the  queen  was  to 
pass,  and  they  were  only  the  worse  for  it,  insomuch  that  Her 
Majesty  was  often  within  a  thought  of  drowning ;  they  pulled 
her  from  her  carriage  by  the  strong  arm,  as  best  they  might. 
In  several  stopping-places  she  and  her  suite  were  swimming  in 
water  which  spread  everywhere,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  un- 
paralleled pains  that  had  been  taken  by  a  tyrannical  ministry." 

It  was  under  such  sad  auspices  that  Mary  Leckzinska  ar- 
rived at  Versailles.  Fleury  had  made  no  objection  to  the 
marriage.  Louis  XV.  accepted  it,  just  as  he  had  allowed  the 
breaking  off  of  his  union  with  the  Infanta  and  that  of  France 
with  Spain.  For  a  while  the  duke  had  hopes  of  reaping  all  the 
fruit  of  the  unequal  marriage  he  had  just  concluded  for  the 
king  of  France.  The  queen  was  devoted  to  him ;  he  enlisted 
her  in  an  intrigue  against  Fleury.  The  king  was  engaged  with 
his  old  preceptor,  the  queen  sent  for  him,  he  did  not  return. 
Fleury  waited  a  long  while.  The  duke  and  Paris-Duvemey 
had  been  found  with  the  queen,  they  had  papers  before  them, 
the  king  had  set  to  work  with  them.  When  he  went  back,  at 
length,  to  his  closet,  Louis  XV.  found  the  bishop  no  longer 
there;  search  was  made  for  him;  he  was  no  longer  in  the 
palace. 
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The  king  was  sorry  and  put  out;  the  duke  of  Mortemart, 
who  was  his  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  handed  him  a  letter 
from  Fleury.     The  latter  had  retired  to  Issy,  to  the  country- 
house  of  the  Sulpicians;  he  bade  the  king  farewell,  assuring 
him  that  he  had  for  a  long  while  been  resolved,  according  to 
the  usage  of  his  youth,  to  put  some  space  between  the  world 
and  death.     Louis  began  to  shed  tears;  Mortemart  proposed  to 
go  and  fetch  Fleury,  and  got  the  order  given  him  to  do  so. 
The  duke  had  to  write  the  letter  of  recall.     Next  morning  the 
bishop  was  at  Versailles,  gentle  and  modest  as  ever,  and  ex- 
hibiting neither  resentment  nor  surprise.     Six  months  later, 
however,  the  king  set  out  from  Versailles  to  go  and  visit  the 
count  and  countess  of  Toulouse  at  Rambouillet.     The  duke  was 
in  attendance  at  his  departure:  "Do  not  make  us  wait  supi>er, 
cousin,"  said  the  young  monarch,  graciously.     Scarcely  had  his 
equipages  disappeared,  when  a  letter  wa3  brought :  the  duke 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  court  and  retire  provisionally  to  Chan- 
tiUy.     Madame  de  Prie  was  exiled  to  her  estates  in  Normandy, 
where  she  soon  died  of  spite  and  anger.    The  head  of  the  House 
of  Cond6  came  forth  no  more  from  the  political  obscuiity 
which  befitted  his  talents.    At  length  Fleury  remained  sole 

master. 

He  took  possession  of  it  without  fuss  or  any  external  mani- 
festation; caring  only  for  real  authority,  he  advised  Louis  XV. 
not  to  create  any  premier  minister  and  to  govern  by  himself, 
like  his  great-grandfather.     The  king  took  this  advice,  as  every 
other,  and  left  Fleury  to  govern.     This  was  just  what  the 
bishop  intended;    a  sleepy  calm  succeeded  the  commotions 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  inconsistent  and  spasmodic 
government  of  the  duke ;  galas  and  silly  expenses  gave  pla/^.e  to 
a  wise   economy,  the  real  and  important  blessing  of  1^  leury's 
administration.      Commerce    and  industry    recovered    confi- 
dence; business  was  developed;  the  increase  of  the  revenues 
justified  a  diminution  of  taxation;  war,  which  was  imminent 
at  the  moment  of  the  duke's  fall,  seemed  to  be  escaped;  the 
bishop  of  Fr^jus  became  Cardinal  Fleury ;  the  court  of  Rome 
paid  on  the  nail  for  the  service  rendered  it  by  the  new  minister 
in  freeing  the  clergy  from  the  tax  of  the  fiftieth  {impot  du  city- 
quantihne),     "Consecrated  to  God  and  kept  aloof  from  the 
commerce  of  men,"  had  been  Fleury 's  expression,  "theduei 
of  the  Church  are  irrevocable  and  cannot  be  subject  to  any  tax 
whether  of  ratification  or  any  other."    The  clergy  responded 
to  this  pleasant  exposition  of  principles  by  a  gratuitous  gilt  ol 
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five  millions.    Strife  ceased  in  every  quarter;  France  found 
herself  at  rest,  without  lustre  as  well  as  without  prospect. 

It  was  not,  henceforth,  at  Versailles  that  the  destinies  of 
Europe  were  discussed  and  decided.     The  dismissal  of  the 
Infanta  had  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  frail  edifice  of  the 
quadruple  alliance,  fruit  of  the  intrigues  and  diplomatic  ability 
of  Cardinal  Dubois.     Philip  V.  and  Elizabeth  Famese,   deeply 
wounded  by  the  affront  put  upon  them,  had  hasted  to  give  the 
Infanta  to  the  prince  of  Brazil,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  prince  of  the  Asturias  espoused  a 
daughter  of  John  V.    Under  cover  of  this  alliance,  agreeable  as 
it  was  to  England,  the  faithful  patron  of  Portugal,  the  king  of 
Spain  was  negotiating  elsewhere,  with  the  emperor  Charles  VI., 
the  most  ancient  and  hitherto  the  most  implacable  of  his  ene- 
mies.    This  prince  had  no  son,  and  wished  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  his  eldest  daughter,  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa. 
The  Pragmatic-Sanction  which  declared  this  wish  awaited  the 
assent  of  Europe;  that  of  Spain  was  of  great  value ;  she  offered, 
besides,  to  open  her  ports  to  the  Ostend  Company,  lately  es- 
tablished by  the  emperor  to  compete  against  the  Dutch  trade. 

The  House  of  Austria  divided  the  House  of  Bourbon,  by 
opposing  to  one  another  the  two  branches  of  France  and 
Spain ;  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  concluded  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1725.  The  two  sovereigns  renounced  all  pretensions  to  each 
other's  dominions  respectively,  and  proclaimed,  on  both  sides, 
full  amnesty  for  the  respective  partisans.  The  emperor  recog- 
nized the  hereditary  rights  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  duchies  of 
Tuscany.  Parma  and  Piacenza;  he,  at  the  same  time,  promised 
his  good  offices  with  England  to  obtain  restitution  of  Gibraltar 
and  Mahon.  In  spite  of  the  negotiations  already  commenced 
with  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  hopes  were  even  held  out  to  the  two 
sons  of  Elizabeth  Farnese,  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Philip,  of  ob- 
taining the  hands  of  the  archduchesses,  daughters  of  the  em- 
peror. 

When  the  official  treaty  was  published  and  the  secret  articles 
began  to  transpire,  Europe  was  in  commotion  at  the  new  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  placed.  George  I.  repaired  to  his  German 
dominions,  in  order  to  have  a  closer  view  of  the  emperor's 
movements.  There  the  count  of  Broglie  soon  joined  him,  in 
the  name  of  France.  The  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  WiUiam 
L,  the  king  of  England's  son-in-law,  was  summoned  to  Han- 
over. Passionate  and  fantastic,  tyrannical,  addicted  to  the 
OOftrsest  excesses,  the  king  of  Prussia  had,  nevertheless,  man' 
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aged  to  form  an  excellent  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  at  th« 
same  time  amassing  a  military  treasure  amounting  to  twenty- 
eight  millions;  he  joined,  not  without  hesitation,  the  treaty  of 
Hanover,  concluded  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1725,  between 
France  and  England.     The  Hollanders,  in  spite  of  their  desire 
to  ruin  the  Ostend  Company,  had  not  yet  signed  the  conven- 
tion;  Frederick  William  was  disturbed  at  their  coming  in: 
*'  Say,  I  declare  against  the  emperor,"  said  he  in  a  letter  which 
he  communicated  on  the  5th  of  December  to  the  ambassadors 
of  France  and  England:  "he  will  not  fail  to  get  the  Muscovites 
and  Poles  to  act  against  me.     I  ask  whether  their  majesties 
will  then  keep  my  rear  open?    England,  completely  surrounded 
by  sea,  and  France,  happening  to  be  covered  by  strong  places, 
consider  themselves  pretty  safe,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  my 
dominions  are  exposed  to  anything  it  shall  seem  good  to  at- 
tempt.   By  this  last  treaty,  then,  I  engage  in  war  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Mr.  Hollander  and  Co.,  that  they  may  be  able  to  sell 
their  tea,  coffee,  cheese  and  crockery  dearer;  those  gentlemen 
will  not  do  the  least  thing  for  me,  and  I  am  to  do  ever\nhing 
for  them.     Gentlemen,  teU  me,  is  it  fair?    If  you  deprive  the 
emperor  of  his  ships  and  ruin  his  Ostend  trade,  will  he  be  a  less 
emperor  than  be  is  at  this  moment?  The  pink  of  all  {le  pot  aux 
roses)  is  to  deprive  the  emperor  of  provinces,  but  which?    And 
to  whose  share  will  they  fall?    Where  are  the  troops?    Where 
is  the  needful,  wherewith  to  make  war?    Since  it  seems  good 
to  commence  the  dance,  it  must  of  course  be  commenced. 
After  war  comes  peace.    ShaU  I  bo  forgotten?    Shall  I  be  the 
last  of  all?    Shall  I  have  to  sign  perforce?"    The  coarse  com- 
mon-sense of  the  Vandal  soon    prevailed    over    family   alli- 
ances; Frederick  William  broke  with  France  and  England  in 
order  to  rally  to  the  emperor's  side.     Russia,  but  lately  so 
attentive  to    France,  was  making  advances  to  Spain:  "The 
Czar's  envoy  is  the  most  taciturn  Muscovite  that  ever  came 
from  Siberia,"  wrote  Marshal  Tess^.     **  Goodman  Don  Miguel 
Guerra  is  the  minister  with  whom  he  treats,  and  the  effect  of 
eight  or  ten  apoplexies  is  that  he  has  to  hold  his  head  with  his 
hands,  else  his  mouth  would  infallibly  twist  round  over  his 
shoulder.    During  their  audience  they  seat  themselves  opposite 
one  another  in  arm-chairs,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour'a 
silence,  the  Muscovite  opens  his  mouth  and  says:  'Sir,  I  Lave 
orders  from  the  emperor,  my  master,  to  assure  the  Catholio 
king  that  he  loves  him  very  much.'     *  And  I,*  replies  Guerra, 
*  do  assure  you  that  the  king  my  master  loves  your  master  tiie 
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emperor  very  much.'  After  this  laconic  conversation  they 
stare  at  one  another  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  saying 
anything,  and  the  audience  is  over." 

The  tradition  handed  down  by  Peter  the  Great  forbade  any 
alliance  with  England;  M.  de  Campredon,  French  ambassador 
at  Petersburg,  was  seeking  to  destroy  this  prejudice.    One  of 
the  empress's  ministers,  Jokosinski,  rushed  abruptly  from  the 
conference ;  he  was  half  drunk,  and  he  ran  to  the  church  where 
the  remains  of  the  Czar  were  lying.     "0  my  dear  master!"  he 
cried  before  all  the  people,  ' '  rise  from  the  tomb,  and  see  how 
thy  memory  is  trampled  under  foot!"     Antipathy  towards 
England,  nevertheless,  kept  Catherine  I.  aloof  from  the  Han- 
overian league ;  she  made  alhance  with  the  emperor.     France 
was  not  long  before  she  made  overtures  to  Spain.     Philip  V. 
always  found  it  painful  to  endure  family  dissensions;  he  be- 
came reconciled  with  his  nephew,  and  accepted  the  interven- 
tion of  Cardinal  Fleuryin  his  disagreements  with  England. 
The  alliance,  signed  at  Seville  on  the  29th  of  November,  1729, 
secured  to  Spain,  in  return  for  certain  commercial  advantages, 
the  co-operation  of  England  in  Italy.     The  duke  of  Parma  had 
just  died ;  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  supported  by  an  English 
fleet,  took  possession  of  his  dominions.     Elizabeth  Famese  had 
at  last  set  foot  in  Italy.     She  no  longer  encountered  there  the 
able  and  ambitious  monarch  whose  diplomacy  had  for  so  long 
governed  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula ;  Victor  Amadeo  had  just 
abdicated.     Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  from  the  date  of  that 
resolution,  when,  suddenly,  from  fear  it  was  said  of  seeing  his 
father  resume  power,  the  young  king,  Charles  Emmanuel,  had 
him  arrested  in  his  castle  of  PontarUer.     *'  It  will  be  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  a  tragedy,  this  that  is  just  now  happening  to  Victor, 
king  of  Sardinia,"  writes  M.   d'Argenson.     *'  What  a  catas- 
trophe without  a  death !    A  great  king,  who  plagued  Europe 
with  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  with  his  courage,  his  artifices 
and  his  perfidies,  who  had  formed  round  him  a  court  of  slaves, 
who  had  rendered  his  dominion  formidable  by  his  industry 
and  his  labors;  indefatigable  in  his  designs,  unresting  in  every 
branch  of  government,  cherishing   none  but  great  projects, 
credited  in  every  matter  with  greater  designs  than  he  had  yet 
been  known  to  execute,  this  king  abdicates  imexpectedly,  and, 
almost  immediately,  here  he  finds  himself  arrested  by  his  son, 
whose  benefactor  he  had  been  so  recently  and  so  extraordi- 
narily!   This  son  is  a  young  prince  without  merit,  without 
courage  and  without  capacity,  gentle  and  under  control.    His 


ministers  persuaded  him  to  be  ungrateful;  he  accomplishes 
the  height  of  crime,  without  having  crime  in  his  nature,  and 
here  is  his  father  shut  up  hke  a  bear  in  a  prison,  guarded  at 
Bight  like  a  maniac,  and  separated  from  the  wife  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  consolation  in  his  retirement !"  Public  indignation, 
however,  soon  forced  the  hand  of  Charles  Emmanuers  minis- 
ter- Victor  Amadeo  was  released;  his  wife,  detained  in  shame- 
ful captivity,  was  restored  to  him ;  he  died  soon  afterwards  in 
that  same  castle  of  Pontarher,  whence  he  had  been  carried  off 
without  a  voice  being  raised  in  his  favor  by  the  princes  who 
were  boimd  to  him  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood. 

The  efforts  made  in  common  by  Fleury  and  Robert  Walpole, 
prime  minister  of  the  king  of  England,  had  for  a  long  while 
been  successful  in  maintaining  the  general  peace;  the  unfore- 
seen death  of  Augustus  of  Saxony,  the  king  of  Poland,  sud- 
denly came  to  trouble  it.  It  was,  thenceforth,  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Poland  to  be  a  constant  source  of  conmiotion  and  dis- 
cord in  Europe.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  Augustus  II., 
was  supported  by  Austria  and  Russia ;  the  national  party  in 
Poland  invited  Stanislaus  Leckzinski ;  he  was  elected  at  the 
Diet  by  sixty  thousand  men  of  family,  and  set  out  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  reckoning  upon  the  promises  of  his  son- 
in-law,  and  on  the  military  spirit  which  was  re\iving  m 
France.  The  young  men  burned  to  win  their  spurs ;  the  old 
generals  of  Louis  XIV.  were  tired  of  idleness. 

The  ardor  of  Cardinal  Fleury  did  not  respond  to  that  of  the 
friends  of  King  Stanislaus.  Russia  and  Austria  made  an  im- 
posing display  of  force  in  favor  of  the  elector  of  Saxony; 
France  sent,  tardily,  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men ;  this  ridic- 
ulous reinforcement  had  not  yet  arrived  when  Stanislaus, 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  Warsaw,  had  already  shut  himself 
up  in  Dantzic.     The  Austrian  general  had  invested  the  place. 

News  of  the  bombardment  of  Dantzic  greeted  the  little 
French  corps  as  they  approached  the  fort  of  Wechselmunde. 
Their  commander  saw  his  impotence;  instead  of  landing  his 
troops,  he  made  sail  for  Copenhagen.  The  French  ambassador 
at  that  court.  Count  Plelo,  was  indignant  to  see  his  country- 
men's retreat,  and,  hastily  collecting  a  hundred  volunteers,  he 
summoned  to  him  the  chiefs  of  the  expeditionary  corps. 
**  How  could  you  resolve  upon  not  fighting,  at  any  price  ?"  he 
asked.  "That  is  easy  to  say,"  rejoined  one  of  tlie  officers 
roughly,  "  when  you're  safe  in  your  closet."  "  I  shall  not  be 
there  long!"  exclaims  the  count,  and  presses  them  to  return 
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with  him  to  Dantzic.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  detach- 
ment, M.  de  la  Peyrouse  Lamotte,  yields  to  his  entreaties. 
They  set  out  both  of  them,  persuaded  at  the  same  time  of  the 
nselessness  of  their  enterprise  and  of  the  necessity  they  were 
under,  for  the  honor  of  France,  to  attempt  it.  Before  embark- 
ing CJount  Plelo  wrote  to  M.  de  Chauvelin,  the  then  keeper  of 
the  seals:  "  I  am  sure  not  to  return;  I  commend  to  you  my 
wife  amd  children."  Scarcely  had  the  gallant  Uttle  band 
twuched  land  beneath  the  fort  of  Wechselmunde,  when  they 
marched  up  to  the  Russian  lines,  opening  a  way  through  the 
pikes  and  muskets  in  hopes  of  joining  the  besieged,  who  at  the 
same  time  effected  a  sally.  Already  the  enemy  began  to  re- 
coil at  sight  of  such  audacity,  when  M.  de  Plelo  fell  mortally 
wounded ;  the  enemy's  battalions  had  hemmed  in  the  French. 
La  Peyrouse  succeeded,  however,  in  effecting  his  retreat,  and 
brought  away  his  Uttle  band  into  the  camp  they  had  estab- 
lished under  shelter  of  the  fort.  For  a  month  the  French  kept 
up  a  rivalry  in  courage  with  the  defenders  of  Dantzic ;  when 
at  last  they  capitulated,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  General  Munich 
had  conceived  such  esteem  for  their  courage  that  he  granted 
them  leave  to  embark  with  arms  and  baggage.  A  few  days 
later  King  Stanislaus  escaped  alone  from  Dantzic,  which  was 
at  length  obliged  to  surrender  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Some  Polish 
lords  went  and  joined  him  at  Konigsberg.  Partisan  war  con- 
tinued still,  but  the  arms  and  influence  of  Austria  and  Russia 
had  carried  the  day ;  the  national  party  was  beaten  in  Poland. 
The  pope  released  the  PoUsh  gentry  from  the  oath  they  had 
made  never  to  entrust  the  crown  to  a  foreigner,  Augustus 
ni.,  recognized  by  the  mass  of  the  nation,  became  the  docile 
tool  of  Russia,  whilst  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  the  Austrians 
found  themselves  attacked  simultaneously  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Sardinia. 

Marshal  Berwick  had  taken  the  fort  of  Kehl  in  the  month  of 
December,  1733 ;  he  had  forced  the  lines  of  the  Austrians  at 
Erhngen  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1734,  and 
he  had  just  opened  trenches  against  Phihpsburg,  when  he 
pushed  forward  imprudently  in  a  reconnoissance  between  the 
fires  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged :  a  ball  wounded  hJTn  mor- 
tally, and  he  expired  immediately,  like  Marshal  Turenne ;  ha 
was  sixty-three.  The  duke  of  Noailles,  who  at  once  received 
the  marshal's  baton,  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the 
•rmy  by  agreement  with  Marshal  d'Asfeldt    Philipsburg  wai 
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taken  after  forty-eight  days'  open  trenches,  without  Prince 
Eugene,  all  the  while  within  hail,  making  any  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  town.  He  had  not  approved  of  the  war:  "  Of  three 
emperors  that  I  have  served,"  he  would  say,  "the  first,  Leo- 
pold, was  my  father;  the  emperor  Joseph  was  my  brother; 
this  one  is  my  master."  Eugene  was  old  and  worn  out ;  he  pre- 
served his  abiUty,  but  his  ardor  was  gone.  Marshal  Noailles 
and  D'Asfeldt  did  not  agree ;  France  did  not  reap  her  advan^ 
tages.     The  campaign  of  1735  hung  fire  in  Germany. 

It  was  not  more  splendid  in  Italy,  where  the  outset  of  the 
war  had  been  brilliant.  Presumptuous  as  ever,  in  spite  of  his 
eighty-two  years,  Villars  had  started  for  Italy,  saying  to  Car- 
dinal Fleury:  "  The  king  may  dispose  of  Italy,  I  am  going  to 
conquer  it  for  him."  And,  indeed,  within  three  months,  nearly 
the  whole  of  Milaness  was  reduced.  Cremona  and  Pizzighi- 
tone  had  surrendered;  but  ah-eady  King  Charles  Emmanuel 
was  relaxing  his  efforts  with  the  prudent  selfishness  customary 
with  his  House.  The  Sardinian  contingents  did  not  arrive; 
the  Austrians  had  seized  a  passage  over  the  Po ;  Villars,  how- 
ever, was  preparing  to  force  it,  when  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  came  down  upon  him.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  urged 
to  retire:  ''That  is  not  the  way  to  get  out  of  this,"  cried  the 
Marshal,  and,  sword  in  hand,  he  charged  at  the  head  of  the 
body-guard;  Charles  Emmanuel  followed  his  example;  the 
Austrians  were  driven  in.  "Sir,"  said  Villars  to  the  king  who 
was  complimenting  him,  '*  these  are  the  last  sparks  of  my  life; 
thus,  at  departing,  I  take  my  leave  of  it." 

Death,  in  fact,  had  already  seized  his  prey ;  the  aged  marshal 
had  not  time  to  return  to  France  to  yield  up  his  last  breath 
there;  he  was  expiring  at  Turin,  when  he  heard  of  Marshal 
Berwick's  death  before  Philipsburg;  "  That  fellow  always  was 
lucky,"  said  he.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1734,  Villars  died,  in 
his  turn,  by  a  strange  coincidence  in  the  very  room  in  which 
he  had  been  bom  when  his  father  was  French  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

Some  davs  later  Marshals  Broglie  and  Coigny  defeated  the 
Austrians  before  Parma;  the  general-in-chief,  M.  de  Mercy, 
had  been  kiUed  on  the  19th  of  September;  the  prince  of  Wur- 
temberg,  in  his  turn,  succumbed  at  the  battle  of  Guastalla.  and 
yet  these  successes  on  the  part  of  the  French  produced  no 
serious  result.  The  Spaniards  had  become  masters  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  of  nearly  all  Sicily ;  the  Austrians  had 
fallen  back  on  the  Tyrol,  keeping  a  garrison  at  Mantua  only. 
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The  duke  of  Noailles,  then  at  the  head  of  the  army,  was  pre- 
paring for  the  siege  of  the  place,  in  order  to  achieve  that  de- 
liverance of  Italy  which  was  as  early  as  then  the  dream  of 
France,  but  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  queen  of  Spain  were 
already  disputing  for  Mantua;  the  Sardinian  troops  withdrew, 
and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  his  forced  inactivity  that  the  duke 
of  Noailles  heard  of  the  armistice  signed  in  Germany.  Cardi- 
nal Floury,  weary  of  the  war  which  he  had  entered  upon  with 
regret,  disquieted  too  at  the  new  comphcations  which  he  fore- 
saw in  Europe,  had  already  commenced  negotiations ;  the  pre- 
hminaries  were  signed  at  Vienna  in  the  month  of  October, 
1735. 

The  conditions  of  the  treaty  astonished  Europe.  Cardinal 
Fleary  had  renounced  the  ambitious  idea  suggested  to  him  by 
Cbauvelin;  he  no  longer  aspired  to  impose  upon  the  emperor 
the  complete  emancipation  of  Italy,  but  he  made  such  disposi- 
tion as  he  pleased  of  the  States  there  and  reconstituted  the  ter- 
ritories according  to  his  fancy.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  Two  Sicilies  were  secured  to  Don  Carlos,  who  renoimced 
Tuscany  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  These  three 
principaUties  were  to  form  the  appanage  of  Duke  Francis  of 
LoiTaine,  betrothed  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa.  There 
it  was  that  France  was  to  find  her  share  of  the  spoil;  in 
exchange  for  the  dominions  formed  for  him  in  Italy,  Duke 
Francis  ceded  the  duchies  of  Lorraiue  and  Bar  to  King  Stanis- 
laus ;  the  latter  formally  renounced  the  throne  of  Poland,  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  title  of  king  and  resuming  pos- 
session of  his  property ;  after  him,  Lorraine  and  the  Barrois 
were  to  be  united  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  dower  and  heri- 
tage of  that  queen  who  had  been  but  lately  raised  to  the  throne 
by  a  base  Latrigue  and  who  thus  secured  to  her  new  country 
a  prov^ince  so  often  taken  and  retaken,  an  object  of  so  many 
treaties  and  negotiations,  and  thenceforth  so  tenderly  cher- 
ished by  France. 

The  negotiations  had  been  protracted.  England,  stranger  as 
she  had  been  to  the  war,  had  taken  part  in  the  diplomatic  pro- 
posals. The  queen  of  Spain  had  wanted  to  keep  the  States  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  as  well  as  those  in  the  south:  *'  Shall  I  not 
have  a  new  heir  given  me  by  and  by  ?"  said  the  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, John  Gaston  de'Medici,  last  and  unworthy  scion  of  that 
illustrious  family,  who  was  dying  without  posterity  :  '*  which 
is  the  third  child  that  France  and  the  Empire  mean  to  father 
upon  me  ?''    The  king  of  Sardinia  gained  only  Novara  and 
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Tortona,  whilst  the  emperor  recovered  Milaness.  France  re- 
nounced aU  her  conquests  in  Germany;  she  guaranteed  the 
Pragmatic -Sanction.  Russia  evacuated  Poland :  peace  seemed 
to  be  firmly  estabUshed  in  Europe.  Cardinal  Fleury  hasted  to 
consoUdate  it,  by  removing  from  power  the  ambitious  and 
daring  politician  whose  influence  he  dreaded.  "Cbauvelin 
had  juggled  the  war  from  Fleury,"  said  the  prince  of  Prussia, 
afterwards  the  great  Frederick ;  "  Fleury  in  turn  juggles  peace 
and  the  ministry  from  him  " 

*'It  must  be  admitted,"  wrote  M.  d'Argenson,    "that  the 
situation  of  Cardinal  Fleury  and  the  keeper  of  the  seals  towards 
one  another  is  a  singular  one  just  now.    The  cardinal,  disin- 
terested, sympathetic,  with  upright  views,  doing  nothing  save 
from  excess  of  importunity  and  measuring  his  comphance  by 
the  number  and  not  the  weight  of  the  said  importunities 
^the  minister,  I  say,  considers  himself  bound  to  fill  his  place 
as  long  as  he  is  in  this  world.     It  is  only  as  his  own  creature 
that  he  has  given  so  much  advancement  to  the  keeper  of  the 
seals,  consideriug  him  wholly  his,  good,  amiable  and  of  sohd 
merit,  ^vithout  the  aid  of  any  intrigue ;  and  so  his  adjunction 
to    the    premier    minister    has    made    the    keeper    of    the 
seals   a   butt   for    all  the    ministers.      He    had  taken   upon 
himself  all  refusals  and  left  to  the  cardinal  the  honor  of  all 
benefits  and  graces ;  he  has  transported  himself  in  imagination 
to   the    time    when    he    would    be    sole    governor,    and    he 
would  have  had  affairs  set,  in  advance,  upon  the  footmg  on 
which  he  calculated  upon  placing  them.     It  must  be  admitted, 
as  regards  that,  that  he  has  ideas  too  lofty  and  grand  for  the 
State;  he  would  hke  to  set  Europe  by  the  ears,  as  the  great 
ministers  did ;  he  is  accused  of  resembhng  M.  de  Louvois,  to 
whom  he  is  related.     Now  the  cardinal  is  of  a  character  the 
very  opposite  to  that  of  this  adjunct  of  his.     M.  Cbauvelin  has 
embarked  him  upon  many  great  enterprises,  upon  that  of  the 
late  war  amongst  others;   but  scarcely  is  His  Eminence  em- 
barked by  means  of  some  passion  that  is  worked  upon,  when 
the  chill  returns  and  the  desire  of  getting  out  of  the  business 
becomes    another  passion  with  him.      Altogether,   I  see    no 
great  harm  in  the  keeper  of  the  seals  being  no  longer  minister, 
for  I  do  not  like  any  but  a  homely  {bourgeoise)  pohcy,  whereby 
one  hves  on  good  terms  with  one's  neighbors  and  whereby  one 
is  merely  their  arbiter,  for  the  sake  of  working  a  good  long 
while  and  continuously  at  the  task  of  perfecting  the  home' 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  rendering  Frenchmen  happy." 
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M.  d'Argenflon  made  no  mistake;  the  era  of  a  great  foreign 
policy  had  passed  away  for  France.  A  king,  who  was  frivo- 
lous and  indifferent  to  his  business  as  well  as  to  his  glory; 
a  minister  aged,  economizing  and  timid;  an  ambitious  few, 
with  views  more  bold  than  discreet — such  were  henceforth  the 
instruments  at  the  disposal  of  France;  the  resources  were 
insuflScient  for  the  internal  government ;  the  peace  of  Vienna 
and  the  annexation  of  Lorraine  were  the  last  important  suc- 
cesses of  external  policy.  Chauvelin  had  the  honor  of  con- 
necting his  name  therewith  before  disappearing  forever  in  his 
retreat  at  Grosbois,  to  expend  his  life  in  vain  regrets  for  loel 
power  and  in  vain  attempts  to  recover  it. 

Peace  reigned  in  Europe,  and  Cardinal  Meury  governed 
France  without  rival  and  without  opposition.  He  had  bul 
lately,  like  Richeheu,  to  whom,  however,  he  did  not  care  to  be 
compared,  triumphed  over  parliamentary  revolt.  Jealous  of 
their  ancient,  traditional  rights,  the  Parliament  claimed  to 
Bhare  with  the  government  the  care  of  watching  over  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy.  It  was  on  that  ground  that  they  had 
rejected  the  introduction  of  the  Legend  of  Gregory  VIL, 
recently  canonized  at  Rome,  and  had  sought  to  mix  them- 
selves up  in  the  religious  disputes  excited  just  then  by  the  pre- 
tended miracles  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Deacon  P&ris,  a 
piouf«  and  modest  Jansenist,  who  had  lately  died  in  the  odor  oi 
eanctity  in  the  parish  of  St.  MMard.  The  cardinal  had  ordered 
the  cemetery  to  be  closed,  in  order  to  cut  short  the  strange 
epectacles  presented  by  the  convulsionists ;  and,  to  break 
down  the  opposition  of  Parliament,  the  king  had  ordered,  at  a 
be<i  of  justice,  the  registration  of  all  the  papal  bulls  succeeding 
the  Unigenitus.  In  vain  had  D'A^esseau,  reappointed  to 
the  chancellorship,  exhorted  the  ParUament  to  yield :  he  had 
fallen  in  public  esteem.  Abb^  Pemelle,  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cillor, as  distinguished  for  his  talent  as  for  his  courage,  pro- 
posed a  solemn  declaration,  analogous,  at  bottom,  to  the 
maxinis  of  the  GaUican  Church,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Boasuet,  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France.  The 
decision  of  the  Parliament  was  quashed  by  the  council  An 
order  from  the  king,  forbidding  discussion,  was  brought  to  the 
court  by  Count  Maurepas;  its  contents  were  divined,  and 
Parliament  refused  to  open  it.  The  king  iterated  his  injunc- 
tions. **If  his  Majesty  were  at  the  Louvre,"  cried  Abb6 
Pemelle,  *'  it  would  be  the  Court's  duty  to  go  and  let  him  know 
how  his  orders  are  executed."    '^  Marly  ia  not  so  very  farl" 
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shouted  a  young  appeal-court  councillor  (aux  enqu^tes)  eaprerly. 
**To  Marly  1    To  Marly!"  at  once  repeated  the  whole  Chamber. 
The   old    councillors    themselves    murmured    between    their 
teeth   "To  Marly!"     Fourteen  carriages  conveyed  to  Marly 
fifty  magistrates,  headed  by  the  presidents.    The  king  refused 
to  receive  them ;  in  vain  the  premier  president  insisted  upon 
it    to    Cardinal  Fleur>^;    the  monarch    and    his    Parliament 
remained  equally  obstinate.    ' '  What  a  sad  position !"  exclaimed 
Abb6  Pemelle   ''not  to  be  able  to  fulfU  one's  duties  without 
falling  into  the  crime  of  disobedience  I    We  speak,  and  we  are 
forbidden  a  word;    we    deliberate,   and  we  are    tlireatened. 
What  remains,  for  us.  then,  in  this  deplorable  position,  but  to 
represent  to  the  king  the  impossibihty  of  existing  under  form 
of  ParUament,  without  having  permission  to  speak;  the  im- 
possibiUty,  by    consequence,   of    continuing  our    functions? 
Abb6  Pemelle  was  carried  off  in  the  night  and  confined  m 
the  Abbey  of  Corbigny,  in  Nivemais,  of  which  he  was  titular 
head     Other  councillors  were  arrested;  a  hundred  and  Mty 
magistrates  immediately  gave  in  their  resignation.     Rising  m 
the  middle  of  the  assembly,   they  went  out  two  and  two, 
dressed  in  their  long  scarlet  robes,  and  threaded  the  crowd  m 
saence     There  was  a  shout  as  they  went:    ''There   go  trie 
Romans,  and  fathers  of  their  country !"     '*  AU  those  who  saw 
this  procession,"  says  the  advocate  Barbier,    -declare  that  it 
was  something  august  and  overpowering."    The  government 
did  not  accept  the  resignations;  the  stmggle  continued.      A 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  members  received  letters  under  the 
king's  seal  {lettres  de  cachet),  exiling  them  to  the  four  quarters 
of  France.    The  Grand  Chamber  had  been  spared;  the  old 
councillors,  alone  remaining,  enregistered  purely  and  simply  the 
declarations  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals.     Once  more  the  Parlia- 
ment was  subdued,  it  had  testified  its  complete  political  un- 
potence-   the  iron  hand  of  Richeheu,  the  perfect  address  of 
Mazarin,  were  no  longer  necessary  t«  silence  it ;  the  pmdent 
moderation,   the  reserved  fri^dity  of  Cardinal  Fleur>^  had 
sufficed  for  the  purpose.     '^The  mimster,  victorious  over  the 
Parliament,  had  become  the  arbiter  of  Europe,"  said  Frederick 
n.,  in  his  History  of  my  Tirm.    The  standard  of  intelligencvG« 
and  of  wills  had  evervwhere  sunk  down  to  the  level  ot  the 
government  of  France:  unhappily  the  day  was  coming  when 
the  thrones  of  Europe  were  about  to  be  occupied  by  stronger 
and  more  expanded  minds,  whilst  France  was  passing  slowly 
from  the  hands  of  a  more  than  octogenarian  minister  mto 
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those  of  a  voluptuous  monarch,  governed  by  his  courtiers  and 
his  favorites.  Frederick  II.,  Maria  Theresa,  Lord  Chatham 
Catherine  II.,  were  about  to  appear  upon  the  scene-  the 
French  had  none  to  oppose  them  but  Cardinal  Fleury'with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  after  him.  King  Louis  XV  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour. 

It  was  amidst  this  state  of  things  that  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  on  the  20th  of  October,  1740,  occurred  to 
throw  Europe  into  a  new  ferment  of  discord  and  war     Maria 
Theresa,  the  emperor's  eldest  daughter,  was  twenty-three  years 
old,  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  of  a  lofty  and  resolute  character- 
her  rights  to  the  paternal  heritage  had  been  guaranteed  by  all 
Europe.      Europe,  however,  soon  rose,  ahnost  in  its  entirety 
to  oppose  them.     The  elector  of  Bavaria  claimed  the  domains 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  by  vii-tue  of  a  ^vill  of  Ferdinand  I 
father  of  Charles  V.     The  king  of  Poland  urged  the  rights  of 
his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.     Spain  put  forth 
her  claims  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  apanage  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  House  of  Austria.    Sardinia  desired  her  share  in 
Italy.     Prussia  had  a  new  sovereign,  who  spoke  but  little  but 
was  the  first  to  act.  ' 

Kept  for  a  long  while  by  his  father  in  cruel  captivity,  always 
carefully  held  aloof  from  affairs,  and,  to  pass  the  time,  obliged 
to  engage  m  hterature  and  science,  Frederick  H.  had  ascended 
the  throne  in  August,   1740,  with  the  reputation  of  a  mind 
cultivated,   liberal  and  accessible  to  noble  ideas.      Voltaire 
with  whom    he  had  become  connected,   had  trumpeted  his 
praises  everywhere:   the  first  act  of  the  new  king  revealed 
qualities  of  which  Voltaire  had  no  conception.     On  the  23rd  of 
December,  after  leaving  a  marked  ball,  he  started  post-haste 
for  the    frontier   of  SHesia,    where   he    had  collects  thirty 
thousand  men.     Without  prehminary  notice,  without  declar- 
ation   of  war,   he    at  once  entered   the   Austrian    territory 
which  was  scantily  defended  by  three  thousand  men  and  a  few 
garrisons.      Before  the  end  of  January,  1741,  the  Prussians 
were  masters  of  Silesia.     -  I  am  going,  I  fancy,  to  play  your 
game,    Frederick  ha4  said,  a^  he  set  off  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador:      if  the  aces  come  to  me  we  will  share  " 

Meanwhile  Prance,  afi  well  as  the  majority  of  the  other 
nations,  had  recognized  the  young  Queen  of  Hungary.  She 
had  been  proclaimed  at  Vienna  on  the  7th  of  November,  1740- 
^1  her  father's  States  had  sworn  alliance  and  homa^  to  her.* 
She  had  consented  to  take  to  the  Hungarians  the  old  oath  of 
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Kine:  Andreas  II.,  which  had  been  constantly  refused  by  the 
House  of  Hapsburg:  ^  If  I,  or  any  of  my  successors,  at  any 
time  whatsoever,  would  infrmge  your  privileges,  be  it  per- 
mitted  you,  by  virtue  of  this  promise,  you  ^^^ /«^^^/^^ff ^- 
ants,  to  defend  yourselves,  without  bemg  liable  to  be  treated  as 

Tcbels "  J 

When  Frederick  11. ,  encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  conquered 
provinces,  made  a  proposal  to  Maria  Theresa  to  cede  him  Lower 
8ilesi«^  to  which  his  ancestors  had  always  raised  pretensions, 
assuring  her,  in  return,  of  his  amity  and  support  the  young 
nueen    deeply  offended,  replied  haughtily  that  she  defended 
her  subiects,  she  did  not  soU  them.     At  the  same  time  an  Aus- 
trian  anny  was  advancing  against  the  king  of  Prussia ;  it  waa 
commanded  by  Count  Neipperg.    The  encounter  took  place  at 
Molwitz  on  the  banks  of  the  Neiss.     For  one  instant  Frederick, 
carried  along  by  his  routed  cavalry,  thought  the  battle  was 
lost  and  his  first  step  towards  glory  an  unlucky  busmess.     The 
infantry,  formed  by  the  aged  prince  of  Anhalt  and  commanded 
bv  Marshal  Schwerin,  late  comrade  of  Charles  XH.,  restored 
the  fortune  of  battle;  the  Austrians  had  retired  m  disorder. 
Emope  gave  the  king  of  Prussia  credit  for  this  first  success, 
due  especiaUy  to  the  excellent  organization  of  his  fathers 
troops.^' Each  battaUon,"  says  Frederick,   ''was  a  walking 
battery,  whose  quickness  in  loading  tripled  their^  fire,  which 
Kave  the  Prussians  the  advantage  of  three  to  one.^' 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  the  heritage  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria thus  attacked  and  encroached  upon,  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Empire.  Two  claimants  appeared:  Di^e  i^rancis 
of  Lorraine,  Maria  Theresa^s  husband,  whom  she  had  appointed 
regent  of  her  dominions,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  grandson 
of  Louis  XIV. 's  faithful  aUy,  the  only  Cathohc  amongst  the 
lay-electors  of  the  Empire,  who  was  only  waitmg  for  the  sig- 
nal from  France  to  act,  in  his  tmm,  against  the  queen  of  Hun- 

^^kinal  Fleury's  intentions  remained  as  yet  vague  and 
secret  Naturally  and  stubbornly  pacific  bb  he  was,  he  felt 
himself  bound  by  the  confirmation  of  the  Pragmatic-Sanction, 
lately  renewed,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  The  king 
affected  indifference.  ''  Whom  are  you  for  making  emperor. 
Bouvre?"  he  afiked  one  of  his  courtiers.  ''Faith,  sir, 
answered  the  marquis,  "  I  trouble  myself  very  httle  about  it; 
but,  if  your  Majesty  pleased,  you  might  t«U  us  more  about  it 
thak  anybody."    **No,"  said  the  king:  *'  I  shall  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  it,  I  shall  look  on  from  Mont-Pagnotte"  [a  poet  of 
observation  out  of  cannon-shot].  ''Ahl  sir,"  replied  Souvr^ 
*'your  Majesty  will  be  very  cold  there  and  very  ill  lodged/' 
'•How  so?"  said  the  king.  "Sir,"  replied  Souvr^,  "because 
your  ancestors  never  had  any  house  built  there. "  "A  very 
pretty  answer,  "adds  the  advocate  Barbier,  "and  as  regards 
the  question,  nothing  can  be  made  of  it,  because  the  king  is 
mighty  close." 

A  powerful  intrigue  was  urging  the  king  to  war.     Cardinal 
Fleury,  prudent,  economizing,  timid  as  he  was,  had  taken  a 
liking  for  a  man  of  adventurous  and  sometimes  chimerical 
spirit.      "Count    Belle-Isle,   grandson  of   Fouquet,"  says  M. 
d'Argenson,  "had  more  wit  than  judgment,  and  more  fire  than 
force,  but  he  aimed  very  high."     He  dreamed  of  revising  the 
map  of  Europe  and  of  forming  a  zone  of  small  States  destined 
to  protect  France  against  the  designs  of  Austria.     Louis  XV. 
pretended  to  nothing,  demanded  nothing  for  the  price  of  his 
assistance;  but  France  had  been  united  from  time  immemorial 
to  Bavaria :  she  was  bound  to  raise  the  elector  to  the  imperial 
throne.     If  it  happened  afterwards,  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Austrian  dominions,  that  the  Low  Countries  fell  to  the 
share  of  France,  it  was  the  natural  sequel  of  past  conquests 
of  Flanders,  Lorraine,  and  the  Three  Bishoprics.     Count  Belle- 
lale  did  not  disturb  with  his  dreams  the  calm  of  the  aged  cardi- 
nal ;  he  was  modest  in  his  military  aspirations.     The  French 
navy  was  ruined;  the  king  had  hardly  twenty  vessels  to  send 
to  sea;  that  mattered  little,  as  England  and  Holland  took  no 
part  in  the  contest;  Austria  was  not  a  maritime  power;  Spain 
Joined  with  France  to  support  the  elector.    A  body  of  forty 
thousand  men  was  put  under  the  orders  of  that  prince,  who 
received  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  the 
king  of  France.      Louis  XV.   acted  only  in  the  capacity  of 
Bavaria's  ally  and  auxiliary.     Meanwhile,  Marshal  Belle-Isle, 
the  king's  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  in  Germany,  had 
just  signed  a  treaty  with  Frederick  II.,  guaranteeing  to  that 
monarch  Lower  Silesia.     At  the  same  time,  a  second  French 
army  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  MaiUebois  entered  Germany; 
Saxony  and  Poland  came  into  the  coahtion.     The  king  of  Eng- 
land, George  H. ,  faithful  to  the  Pragmatic-Sanction,  hurrying 
over  to  Hanover  to  raise  troops  there,  found  himself  threat- 
ened by  MaiUebois  and  signed  a  treaty  of  neutrality.    The 
doctor  had  been  proclaimed,  at  Lintz,  archduke  of  Austria: 
BOWiiere  did  the  Franco-Bavarian  army  encounter  any  obitl^ 
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cle.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  occupying  Moravia;  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria  had  been  conquered  without  a  blow,  and  by 
this  time  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  threatening  Vienna, 
The  success  of  the  invasion  was  like  a  dream,  but  the  elector 
had  not  the  wit  to  profit  by  the  good  fortune  which  waa 
offered  him.  On  the  point  of  entering  the  capital  abandoned 
by  Maria  Theresa,  he  fell  baokand  marched  towards  Bohemia; 
the  gates  of  Prague  did  not  open  like  those  of  Passau  or  of 
Lintz,  it  had  to  be  besieged.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  was 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  town ;  it  was  determined  to 
deli-^er  the  assault. 

Count  Maurice  of  Saxony,  natural  son  of  the  late  king  of 
Poland,  the  most  able  and  ere  long  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
generals  in  the  service  of  France,  had  opposed  the  retrograde 
movement  towards  Bohemia.  In  front  of  Prague,  he  sent  for 
Chevert,  Ueutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Beauce,  of  hum- 
ble  origin,  bat  destined  to  rise  by  his  courage  and  merit  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  army ;  the  two  officers  made  a  recormois- 
sance;  the  moment  and  the  point  of  attack  were  chosen.  At 
the  approach  of  night  on  the  25th  of  November,  1741,  Chevert 
caUed  up  a  grenadier:  ''  Thou  seest  yonder  sentry?"  said  he  to 
the  soldier,  ''  Yes,  colonel."  ''  He  will  shout  to  thee,  '  Who 
goes  there? ' "  "  Yes,  colonel."  ''  He  will  fire  upon  thee  and 
miss  thee."  ''Yes,  colonel."  "Thou'lt  killhim,  and  I  shall  be 
at  thy  heels."  The  grenadier  salutes  and  mounts  up  to  the 
assault ;  the  bodv  of  the  sentry  had  scarcely  begun  to  roll  over 
the  rampart  when  Colonel  Chevert  followed  the  soldier;  the 
eldest  son  of  Marshal  Broglie  was  behind  him. 

Fifty  men  had  escaladed  the  wall  before  the  alarm  spread 
through  the  town ;  a  gate  was  soon  burst  to  permit  the  entrance 
of  Count  Maurice  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  Next  day  the  elec- 
tor was  crowned  as  king  of  Bohemia ;  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1742,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Charles 

A  few  weeks  had  sufficed  to  crown  the  success ;  less  Ume 
sufficed  to  undo  it.  On  flying  from  Vienna,  Maria  Theresa  had 
sought  refuge  in  Hungary;  the  assembly  of  the  Estates  held 
a  meeting  at  Presburg ;  there  she  appeared,  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, holding  in  her  arms  her  son,  scarce  six  months  old.  Al- 
ready she  had  known  how  to  attach  the  magnates  to  her  by  the 
confidence  she  had  shown  them ;  she  held  out  to  them  her  child ; 
"  I  am  abandoned  of  ray  friends,"  said  she  in  Latin,  a  language 
«tm  in  use  in  Hungary  amongst  the  upper  classes;  ** lam  pur- 
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sued  by  my  enemies,  attacked  by  my  relatives ;  I  have  no  hope 
but  in  your  fidelity  and  courage;  we— my  son  and  I— look  to 
you  for  our  safety." 

The  palatines  scarcely  gave  the  queen  time  to  finish ;  already 
the  sabres  were  out  of  the  sheaths  and  flashing  above  their 
heads.    Count  Bathyany  was  the  first  to  shout:  '' Moriamur 
pro  rege  nostro  Marid  Theresd  /''    The  same  shout  was  repeated 
everywhere;  Maria  Theresa,  restraining  her  tears,  thanked  her 
defenders  with  gesture  and  voice ;  she  was  expecting  a  second 
child  before  long:  "I  know  not/'  she  wrote  to  her  mother-in- 
law  the  duchess  of  Lorraine,  "  if  I  shall  have  a  town  left  to  be 
confined  in."    Hungary  rose,  like  one  man,  to  protect  her  sov- 
reign  against  the  excess  of  her  misfortunes ;  the  same  spirit 
spread  before  long  through  the  Austrian  provinces;  bodies  of 
irregulars,  savage  and  cruel,  formed  at  all  points,  attacking 
and  massacring  the  French  detachments  they  encountered, 
and  giving  to  the  war  a  character  of  ferocity  which  displayed 
itself    with   special  excess   against   Bavaria.      Count   Segur, 
besieged  in  Lintz,  was  obhged  to  capitulate  on  the  26th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  the  day  after  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  received  the 
imperial  crown  at  Frankfurt— February  12,  1742— the  Austri- 
ans,  under  the  orders  of  General  KhevenhuUer,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Munich,  which  was  given  up  to  pillage.     Jokes  then 
began  to  fly  about  in  Paris  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor  who 
had  just  been  made  after  an  interregnum  of  more  than  a  year. • 
"The  thing  in  the  world  which  it  is  perceived  that  one  can 
most  easily  do  without,"  said  Voltaire,     "is  an  emperor." 
"As  Paris  is  always  crammed  with  a  number  of  Austrians  in 
heart  who  are  charmed  at  the  sad  events,"  writes  the  advocate 
Barbier,  ''  they  have  put  in  the  BastiUe  some  indiscreet  indi- 
viduals who  said  in  open  cafe  that  the  emperor  was  John  Lack- 
land and  that  a  room  would  have  to  be  fitted  up  for  him  at 
Vmcennes.     In  point  of  fact,  he  remains  at  Frankfurt,  and  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  him  to  go  elsewhere  in  safety." 

Meanwhile,  England  had  renounced  her  neutrahty;  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  nation  prevailed  over  the  prudent  and  far- 
sighted  abihty  of  Robert  Walpole ;  he  succumbed,  after  his 
long  ministry,  full  of  honors  and  riches;  the  government  had 
passed  into  warlike  hands.  The  women  of  society,  headed  by 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  raised  a  subscription  of  100, 000?. 
which  they  offered  unsuccessfully  to  the  haughty  Maria 
Theresa.  Parliament  voted  more  effectual  aid,  and  English 
diplomacy  adroitly  detached  the  king  of  Sardinia  from  tba 
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allies  whom  success  appeared  to  be  abandoning.     The  king  of 
Prussia  had  just  gamed  at  Czezlaw  an  important  victory ;  next 
day,  he  was  negotiating  with  the  queen  of  Hungary.     On  the 
11th  of  June  the  treaty  which  abandoned  Silesia  to  Frederick 
n.  was  secretly  concluded;    w^hen  the  signatures  were  ex- 
changed at  Berlin  in  the  following  month,  the  withdrawal  of 
Prussia  was  everywhere  known  in  Europe:    "This   is    the 
method  introduced  and  accepted  amongst  the  allies;  to  sepa- 
rate and  do  a  better  stroke  of  business  by  being  the  first  to 
make  terms,"  writes  M.  d^\rgenson  on  30th  June:    '*it  used 
not  to  be  so.     The  English  were  the  first  to  separate  from  the 
great  alhance  in  1711,  and  they  derive  great  advantages  from 
it;  we  followed  this  terrible  example  in  1735  and  got  Lorraine 
by  it ;  lastly,  here  is  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  under  much  more 
odious  circumstances,  since  he  leaves  us  in  a  terrible  scrape, 
our  armies,  in  the  middle  of  Germany,  beaten  and  famine- 
stricken;  the  emperor,  despoiled  of  his  hereditary  dominions 
and  his  estates  likewise  in  danger.     All  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
maritime  powers,  who  have  pushed  things  to  the  extremity  we 
see ;  and  we,  France,  who  were  alone  capable  of  resisting  such 
a  torrent  at  this  date— here  be  we  exhausted  and  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  check  these  rogueries  and  this  power,  even  by  uniting 
ourselves  the  most  closely  with  Spain.     Let  be,  let  us  meddle 
no  more ;  it  is  the  greatest  service  we  can  render  at  this  date 
to  our  allies  of  Germany." 

Cardinal  Fleury  had  not  waited  for  confirmation  of  the  king 
of  Prussia's  defection  to  seek  likewise  to  negotiate ;  Marshal 
Belle-Isle  had  been  entrusted  with  this  business  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  letter  addressed  by  the  cardinal  to  Field-Marshid 
Konigseck.  The  minister  was  old,  timid,  displeased,  dis- 
quieted at  the  war  which  he  had  been  surprised  into ;  he  made 
his  excuses  to  the  Austrian  negotiator  and  delivered  his  pleni- 
potentiary into  his  hands  at  the  very  outset:  "Many  people 
know,"  said  he,  ''how  opposed  I  was  to  the  resolutions  wq 
adopted,  and  that  I  was  in  some  sort  compelled  to  agree  to  them. 
Your  Excellency  is  too  well  informed  of  all  that  passes  not  tq 
divine  who  it  was  who  set  everything  in  motion  for  deciding 
the  king  to  enter  mto  a  league  which  was  so  contrary  to  my 
incUnations  and  to  my  principles." 

For  sole  answer,  Maria  Theresa  had  the  cardinal's  letter  pub- 
lished. At  Utrecht,  after  the  unparalleled  disasters  which 
were  overwhelming  the  kingdom  and  in  spite  of  the  concessions 
they  had  been  ordered  to  offer,  the  tone  of  Louis  XIV. 's  pleni- 
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potentiaries  was  more  dignified  and  prouder  than  that  of  the 
enfeebled  old  man  who  had  so  long  governed  France  by  dint 
of  moderation,  discretion  and  patient  inertness.  The  allies  of 
Prance  were  disquieted  and  her  foes  emboldened.  Marshal  Belle- 
Isle,  shut  up  in  Prague,  and  Marshal  Broghe,  encamped  near 
the  town,  remained  isolated  in  a  hostile  country,  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  a  savage  foe,  maintaining  order  with  difficulty 
within  the  fortress  itself. 

''  Marshal  Broghe  is  encamped  imder  the  guns  of  Prague," 
says  Barbier's  journal:  *'his  camp  is  spoken  of  as  a  master- 
piece. As  there  is  reason  to  be  shy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
for  the  queen  of  Hungary,  a  battery  has  been  trained  upon 
Prague,  the  garrison  camps  upon  the  ramparts,  and  Marshal 
Belle-Isle  patrols  every  night. 

Marshal  Maillebois  was  at  Dusseldorf,  commissioned  ta  ob- 
serve the  Hollanders  and  protect  Westphaha;    he  received 
orders  to  join  Marshals  Broghe  and  Belle-Isle.     * '  It  is  the  army 
of  redemption  for  the  captives,"  was  the  sayin^'  at  Paris.    At 
the  same  time  that  the  marshal  was  setting  out  for  Prague, 
Cardinal  Fleury  sent  him  the  following  instructions:  ''  Engage 
in  no  battle  of  which  the  issue  may  be  doubtful."    All  the  de- 
files of  Bohemia  were  carefully  guarded;  Maillebois  first  re- 
tired on  Egra,  then  he  carried  his  arms  into  Rivaria,  where 
Marshal  Broglie  came  to  relieve  him  of  his  command.    Marslml 
Belk-Isle  remained  with  the  sole  charge  of  the  defence  of 
Prague;  he   was  frequently  harassed  by  the  Austrians;  his 
troops  were  exhausted  with  cold  and  privation.     During  the 
night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  December,  1742,  the  mar- 
shal salhed  from  the  town.     ''  I  stole  a  march  of  twenty-four 
hours  good  on  Prince  Lobkowitz,  who  was  only  five  leagues 
from  me,"  wrote  Belle-Isle,  on  accomplishing  his  retreat:  "I 
pierced  his  quarters,  and  I  traversed  ten  leagues  of  plain,  hav- 
ing to  plod  along  with  eleven  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  worn  out  horses,  M.  de  Lobkowitz  hav- 
ing eight  thousand  good  horses  and  twelve  thousand  infantry. 
I  made  such  despatch  that  I  arrived  at  the  defiles  before  he 
could  come  up  with  me.     I  concealed  from  him  the  road  I  had 
resolved  to  take,  for  he  had  ordered  the  occupation  of  all  the 
defiles  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  bridges  there  are  on  the 
two  main  roads  leading  from  Prague  to  Egra.     I  took  one 
which  pierces  between  the  two  others,    where  I    found  no 
obstacles  but  those  of  nature,  and,  at  last,  I  arrived  on  the 
tenth  day,  without  a  check,  though  continuaUy  harassed  bj 
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hussars  in  front,  rear  and  flank."  The  hospitals  at  Egra  were 
choke  full  of  sick  soldiers;  twelve  nights  passed  on  the  snow 
without  blankets  or  cloaks  had  cost  the  lives  of  many  men;  a 
great  number  never  recovered  more  than  a  lingering  existence. 
Amongst  them  there  was,  in  the  king^s  regiment  of  infantry,  a 
young  officer,  M.  de  Vauvenargues,  who  expired  at  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  soon  after  his  return  to  his  country,  leaving 
amongst  those  who  had  known  him  a  feeling  that  a  great  loss 
had  been  suffered  by  France  and  human  intellect. 

Chevert  stUl  occupied  Prague,  with  six  thousand  sick  or 
wounded ;  the  prince  of  Lorraine  had  invested  the  place  and 
summoned  it  to  sun-ender at  discretion.  "Tell  your  general," 
replied  Chevert  to  the  Austrian  sent  to  parley,  "that,  if  he 
will  not  grant  me  the  honors  of  war,  I  will  fire  the  four  comers 
of  Prague  and  bury  myself  under  its  ruins."  He  obtained 
what  he  asked  for  and  went  to  rejoin  Marshal  Belle-Isle  at 
Egra.  People  compared  the  retreat  from  Prague  to  the  Re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand ;  but  the  truth  came  out  for  all  the 
fictions  of  flattery  and  national  pride.  A  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  had  entered  Germany  at  the  outset  of  the  war:  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1743  thirty-five  thousand 
soldiers,  mustered  in  Bavaria,  were  nearly  all  that  remained 
to  withstand  the  increasing  efforts  of  the  Austrians. 

Marshal  Belle-Isle  was  coldly  received  at  Paris.  "He  is 
much  inconvenienced  by  a  sciatica,"  writes  the  advocate  Bar- 
bier,  "  and  cannot  walk  but  with  the  assistance  of  two  men. 
He  comes  back  with  grand  decorations:  prince  of  the  empire, 
knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  blue  riband,  marshal  of  France 
and  duke.  He  is  held  accountable,  however,  for  all  the  mis- 
fortunes that  have  happened  to  us;  it  was  spread  about  at 
Paris  that  he  was  disgraced  and  even  exiled  to  his  estate  at 
Vernon,  near  Gisors.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  he  has 
several  times  done  business  with  the  king,  whether  in  M. 
Amelot's  presence,  on  foreign  affairs,  or  M.  d'Aguesseau's,  on 
mihtary ;  but  this  restless  and  ambitious  spirit  is  feared  by  the 

ministers. " 

Almost  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Austrians  were 
occupying  Prague  and  Bohemia,  Cardinal  Fleury  was  expir- 
ing, at  Versailles,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  "Madame  Marshal 
Noailles,  mother  of  the  present  marshal,  who  is  at  least  eighty- 
seven  but  is  all  alive,  runs  about  Paris  and  writes  all  day,  sent 
to  inquire  after  him.  He  sent  answer  to  her,  '  that  she  was 
cleverer  than  he— she  managed  to  Uve;  as  for  him.  h©  waB 
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ceasing  to  exist.'  In  fa^t,  it  is  the  case  of  a  candle  going  out, 
and  being  a  long  whQe  about  it.  Many  people  are  awaiting 
this  result,  and  all  the  court  will  be  starting  at  his  very  ghost, 
a  week  after  he  has  been  buried"  [Journal  de  Barhier,  t  ii  d' 

848] .  *  ^' 

Cardinal  Fleury  had  hved  too  long:  the  trials  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life  had  been  beyond  the  bodily  and  mental  strength 
of  an  old  man  elevated  for  the  first  time  to  power  at  an  age 
when  it  is  generally  seen  shpping  from  the  hands  of  the  most 
energetic.  Naturally  gentle,  moderate,  discreet,  though  stub- 
born and  persevering  in  his  views,  he  had  not  an  idea  of  con- 
ceiving and  practising  a  great  pohcy.  France  was  indebted  to 
him  for  a  long  period  of  mediocre  and  dull  prosperity,  which 
was  preferable  to  the  evils  that  had  for  so  long  oppressed  her, 
but  aa  for  which  she  was  to  cherish  no  remembrance  and  no 
gratitude,  when  new  misfortunes  came  bursting  upon  her. 

Both  court  and  nation  hurled  the  same  reproach  at  Cardinal 
Fleury :  he  alone  prevented  the  king  from  governing  and  turned 
his  attention  from  affairs,   partly  from  jealousy  and   partly 
from  the  old  habit  acquired  as  a  preceptor,  who  can  never  see  a 
man  in  one  who  has  been  his  pupd.     When  the  old  man  died 
at  last,  as  M.  d'Argenson  crueUy  puts  it,  France  turned  her 
eyes  towards  Louis  XV.     *'  The  cardinal  is  dead:  hurrah!  for 
the  king:''  was  the  cry  amongst  the  people.     The  monai*ch 
himself  felt  as  if  he  were  emancipated.     "  Gentlemen,  here  am 
I— premier  minister  1"  said  he  to  his  most  intimate  courtiers. 
**  When  MM.  de  Maurepas  and  Amelot  went  to  announce  to 
him  this  death,  it  is  said  that  he  was  at  first  overcome,  and 
that  when  he  had  recovered  himself,  he  told  them  that  hitherto 
he  had  availed  himself  of  Cardinal  Fleury 's  counsels ;  but  he 
rehed  upon  it  that  they  would  so  act  that  they  would  not  need 
to  place  any  one  between  them  and  him.     If  this  answer  is 
faithfully  reported,"  adds  the  advocate  Barbier,  ''it  is  suffi- 
ciently in  the  high  style  to  let  it  be  understood  that  there  will 
be  no  more  any  premier  minister,  or  at  any  rate  any  body  ex- 
ercising the  functions  thereof." 

For  some  time  previously,  in  view  of  the  great  age  and  rapid 
enfeeblement  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  Marshal  Noailles,  ever  able 
and  far-sighted,  had  been  pressing  Louis  XV.  to  take  into  his 
own  hands  the  direction  of  his  affairs.  Having  the  command 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  had  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  directly  to  the  king.  ' '  Until  it  may  please  youp 
Majesty  to  let  me  know  your  intentions  and  your  will,"  said 
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the  marshal  at  the  outset  of  his  correspondence,  **  confining 
myself  solely  to  what  relates  to  the  frontier  on  which  you  have 
given  me  the  command,  I  shall  speak  with  frankness  and  free- 
dom about  the  object  confided  to  my  care,  and  shall  hold  my 
peace  as  regards  the  rest.  If  you,  Sir,  desire  the  silence  to  be 
broken,  it  is  for  you  to  order  it."  For  the  first  time  Louis  XV. 
seemed  to  awake  from  the  midst  of  that  life  of  intellectual 
lethargy  and  physical  activity  which  he  allowed  to  ghde  along, 
without  a  thought,  between  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  the 
amusements  invented  by  his  favorite ;  a  remembrance  of  Louis 
XIV.  came  across  his  mind,  naturally  acute  and  judicious  as 
it  was.  "  The  late  King,  my  great-grandfather,"  he  writes  to 
Mai-shal  Noailles  on  the  26th  of  November,  1743,  "  whom  I  de- 
sire to  imitate  as  much  as  I  can,  recommended  me,  on  his 
death-bed,  to  take  counsel  in  all  things,  and  to  seek  out  the  best, 
so  as  always  to  follow  it.  I  shall  be  charmed,  then,  if  you  wiQ 
give  me  some;  thus  do  I  open  your  mouth,  as  the  pope  does  the 
cardinals',  and  I  permit  you  to  say  to  me  what  your  zeal  and 
your  affection  for  me  and  my  kingdom  prompt  you. "  The  first 
fruit  of  this  correspondence  was  the  entrance  of  Marshal 
Noailles  into  the  Council.  "  One  day  as  he  was,  in  the  capacity 
of  simple  courtier,  escorting  the  king  who  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Council,  his  Majesty  said  to  him,  *' Marshal,  come  in;  we 
are  going  to  hold  a  council,"  and  pointed  to  a  place  at  his  left, 
Cardinal Tencin  being  on  his  right.  "This  new  minister  does 
not  please  our  secretaries  of  State.  He  is  a  troublesome  inspec- 
tor set  over  them,  who  meddles  in  everything  though  master 
of  nothing. "  The  renewal  of  active  hostilities  was  about  to  de- 
Kver  the  ministers  from  Marshal  Noailles. 

Thr  prudent  hesitation  and  backwardness  of  Holland  had  at 
last  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  England.  The  States-general 
had  sent  twenty  thousand  men  to  join  the  army  which  George 
n.  had  just  sent  into  Grermany.  It  was  only  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1744,  that  Louis  XV.  formally  declared  war  against 
the  king  of  England  and  Maria  Theresa,  no  longer  as  an  auxil- 
iary of  the  emperor,  but  in  his  own  name  and  on  behalf  of 
Prance.  Charles  VII.,  a  fugitive,  driven  from  his  hereditary 
dominions,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  Marshal  BrogUe,  had 
transported  to  Frankfurt  his  ill  fortune  and  his  empty  titles. 
Prance  alone  supported  in  Germany  a  quarrel  the  weight  of 
which  she  had  imprudently  taken  upon  herself. 

The  effort  was  too  much  for  the  resources ;  the  king's  coun- 
cilors felt  that  it  was;  the  battle  of  Dettin^en,  skilfully  con> 
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menced  on  the  27th  of  June,  1743,  hy  Marshal  NoaiHee,  andlosk 
by  the  imprudence  of  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Gramont,  had 
completely  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  armies ;  the  emperor 
had  treated  with  the  Austrians  for  an  armistice,  establishing 
the    neutrahty  of    his  troops,   as  belonging  to    the  empire. 
Noailles  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  8th  of  July,  "  It  is  necessary 
to  uphold  this  phantom,  in  order  to  restrain  Grermany,  which 
would  league  against  us,  and  furnish  the  Enghsh  with  all  the 
troops  therein,  the  moment  the  emperor  was  abandoned."    It 
was  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  look  out  elsewhere  for 
more  effectual  support.     The  king  of  Prussia  had  been  resting 
for  the  last  two  years,  a  curious  and  an  interested  spectator  of 
the  contests  which  were  bathing  Europe  in  blood,  and  which 
answered  his  purpose  by  enfeebhng  his  rivals.     He  frankly  and 
coolly  flaunted  his  selfishness.  * '  In  a  previous  war  with  France, " 
he  says  in  his  memoirs,  '*  I  abandoned  the  French  at  Prague, 
because  I  gained  Silesia  by  that  step.     If  I  had  escorted  them 
to  Vienna,  they  would  never  have  given  me  so  much."    In 
turn,  the  successes  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  were  beginning  to 
disquiet  him;  on  the  5th  of  June,  1744,  he  signed  a  new  treaty 
with  France;  for  the  first  time  Louis  XV.  was  about  to  quit 
Versailles  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army.     "  If  my 
country  is  to  be  devoured,"  said  the  king,  with  a  levity  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  solemn  tone  of  Louis  XIV.,  **it  will  be  very 
hard  on  me  to  see  it  swallowed  without  personally  doing  my 
best  to  prevent  it. " 

He  had,  however,  hesitated  a  long  while  before  he  started. 
There  was  a  shortness  of  money.  For  all  his  having  been  head 
of  the  council  of  finance,  Noailles  had  not  been  able  to  rid  him- 
self  of  ideas  of  arbitrary  power.  *'  When  the  late  king,  your 
great-grandfather,  considered  any  outlay  necessary,"  he  wrote 
to  Louis  XV.,  "  the  funds  had  to  be  found,  because  it  was  his 
will.  The  case  in  question  is  one  m  which  your  Majesty  ought 
to  speak  as  master,  and  lay  down  the  law  to  your  ministera 
Your  comptroller-general  ought,  for  the  future,  to  be  obUged  to 
furnish  the  needful  funds  without  daring  to  ask  the  reasons  for 
which  they  are  demanded  of  him,  and  still  less  to  decide  upon 
them.  It  was  thus  that  the  late  king  behaved  towards  M.  Col- 
bert and  all  who  succeeded  him  in  that  office;  he  would  never 
have  done  anything  great  in  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  if  he 
had  behaved  otherwise."  It  was  the  king's  common ienae 
which  rephed  to  this  counsel:  *'  We  are  still  paying  all  thoee 
<kbts  that  the  late  king  incurred  for  extraordinary  occaaiona, 
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fifty  millions  a  year  and  more,  which  we  must  begin  by  paying 
off  first  of  all."  '  Later  on,  he  adds  gayly :  ''As  for  me,  I  can  do 
without  any  equipage,  and,  if  needful,  the  shoulder  of  mutton 
of  the  heutenants  of  infantry  will  do  perfectly  well  for  me." 
*' There  is  nothing  talked  of  here  but  the  domgs  of  the  king, 
who  is  in  extraordinary  spirits,"  writes  the  advocate  Barbier; 
•'he  has  visited  the  places  near  Valenciennes,  the  maprazmes, 
the  hospitals;  he  has  tasted  the  broth  of  the  sick,  and  the  sol- 
diers' bread.     The  ambassador  of  Holland  came,  before  his  de- 
parture, to  propose  a  truce  in  order  to  put  us  off  yet  longer. 
The  king  when  he  was  presented,  merely  said:   '  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say  to  me,  and  what  it  is  all  about.     I  wiU 
^ve  you  my  answer  in  Flanders.'    This  answer  is  a  proud  one, 
and  fit  for  a  king  of  France."    The  hopes  of  the  nation  were 
aroused-  "  Have  we,  then,  a  king?"  said M.  d'Argenson.  Credit 
was  given  to  the  duchess  of  Chateauroux,  Louis  XV. 's  new  fa- 
vonte  for  having  excited  this  warUke  ardor  in  the  kmg.  Ypree 
and  Menin  h^d  already  surrendered  after  a  few  days'  open 
trenches ;  siege  had  just  been  laid  te  Fumes.     Marshal  ^  oaiUee 
had  proposed  to  move  up  the  king's  household  troops  m  order 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  enemy.     '^  K  they  must  needs 
be  marched  up,"  replied  Louis  XV.,  "  I  do  not  wish  te  separ- 
ate from  my  household:  ven^hum  sap.'' 

The  news"  which  arrived  from  the  army  of  Italy  was  equaUy 
encouraging;  the  prince  of  Cond6,  seconded  by  Qievert,  had 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Alps:  '^  There  will  come  some  occa- 
Bion  when  we  shall  do  as  well  as  the  French  have  done,  wrote 
Count  Campo-Santo,  who,  under  Don  Philip,  commanded  the 
Spanish  detachment ;  *  *  it  is  impossible  to  do  bett<?r. " 

Madame  de  Chateauroux  had  just  arrived  at  Lille;  there 
were  already  complaints  in  the  army  of  the  frequent  absence 
of  the  king  on  his  visits  to  her,  when  alarming  news  came  to 
cause  forgetfulness  of  court  intrigues  and  dissatisfaction:  the 
Austrians  had  effected  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  surprise 
nearPhihpsburg;  Elsass  was  invaded.  Marshal  Coigny,  who 
was  under  orders  te  defend  it,  had  been  enticed  in  the  direction 
of  Worms  by  false  moves  on  the  part  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine and  had  found  great  difficulty  in  recrossing  the  frontier. 
•*  Here  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis,"  wnt«s  Louis  XV.  m 
the  7th  of  July.  It  was  at  once  decided  that  the  kmg  mufll 
move  on  Elsass  to  defend  his  threatened  provinces.  The  king 
of  Prussia  promised  to  enter  Bohemia  immediately  with  twenty 
Ihousand  men,  as  the  diversion  was  sure  to  be  useful  to  Franca 
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Louis  XV.  had  already  arrived  at  Metz,  and  Marshal  Noailles 
pushed  forward  in  order  to  unite  all  the  corps.  On  the  8th  of 
August  the  king  awoke  in  pain,  prostrated  by  a  violent  head- 
ache; a  few  days  later,  all  France  was  in  consternation;  the 
king  was  said  to  have  been  given  over. 

''The  king's  danger  was  noised  abroad  throughout  Paris  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,"  writes  Voltaire  [SUcle  de  Louis  XV., 
p.  103]:    "everybody  gets  up,  runs  about,  m  confusion,  not 
knowing  whither  to  go.     The  churches  open  at  dead  of  night; 
nobody  takes  any  more  note  of  time,  bed-time,  or  dav-time  or 
meal-time.     Paris  was  beside  itself;  all  the  houses  of  officials 
were  besieged  by  a  continual  crowd ;  knots  collected  at  all  the 
cross-roads.     The  people  cried,  '  If  he  should  die,  it  will  be  for 
havmg  marched  to  our  aid.'    People  accosted  one  another, 
questioned  one  another  in  the  churches,   without  being  the 
least  acquainted.     There  were  many  churches  where  the  priest 
who  pronounced  the  prayer  for  the  king's  health  interrupted 
the  intoning  with  his  tears  and  the  people  responded  with 
nothing  but  sobs  and  cries.     The  courier  who,  on  the  19th, 
brought  to  Paris  the  news  of  his  convalescence  was  embraced 
and  almost  stifled  by  the  people;  they  kissed  his  horse,  they 
escorted  him  in  triumph.     All  the  streets  resounded  with  a 
shout  of  joy :  '  The  king  is  weU  I '    When  the  monarch  was  told 
of  the  unparalleled  transports  of  joy  which  had  succeeded  those 
of  despair,  he  was  affected  to  tears,  and,  raising  himself  up  in 
a  thrill  of  emotion  which  gave  him  strength,   'Ah!'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  so  loved  I    What  have  I  done 
to  deserve  it?' " 

What  had  he  done,  indeed !  And  what  was  he  destined  to 
dor  France  had  just  experienced  the  last  gush  of  that  mo- 
narchical passion  and  fidelity  which  had  so  long  distinguished 
her  and  which  were  at  last  used  up  and  worn  out  through  the 
faults  of  the  princes  as  well  as  through  the  blindness  and  errors 
of  the  nation  itself. 

Confronted  with  death,  the  king  had  once  more  felt  the  re- 
ligious terrors  which  were  constantly  intermingled  with  the 
irregularity  of  his  Uf e ;  he  had  sent  for  the  queen,  and  had  dis- 
missed the  duchess  of  Chateauroux.  On  recovering  his  health 
he  found  himself  threatened  by  new  perils,  aggravated  by  his 
fllness  and  by  the  troubled  state  into  which  it  had  thrown  the 
public  mind.  After  having  ravaged  and  wasted  Elsass,  with- 
outMarshals  Coigny  and  NoaiUes  having  been  able  to  prevent 
It,  Prmce  Charies  had,  without  being  harassed,  struck  again 
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fn'io  the  road  towards  Bohemia,  which  was  being  threatened 
by  the  king  of  Prussia.  *'  This  prince,"  wrote  Marshal  Belle- 
Isle  on  the  13th  of  September,  "has  written  a  very  strong  letter 
to  the  king,  complaining  of  the  quiet  way  in  which  Prince 
Charles  was  allowed  to  cross  the  Rhine :  he  attributes  it  all  to 
his  Majesty's  illness,  and  complains  bitterly  of  Marshal 
Noailles."  And,  on  the  25th,  to  Count  Clermont:  "Here  we 
are,  decided  at  last ;  the  king  is  to  start  on  Tuesday  the  27th 
for  Luneville  and  on  the  5th  of  October  will  be  at  Strasbourg. 
Nobody  knows  as  yet  any  further  than  that,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  will  go  to  Priburg  or  not.  The  ministers  are  off 
back  to  Paris.  Marshal  Noailles,  who  has  sent  for  his  equipage 
hither,  asked  whether  he  should  attend  his  Majesty,  who  re- 
plied '  As  you  please,'  rather  curtly.  Your  Highness  cannot 
have  a  doubt  about  his  doing  so,  after  such  a  gracious  permifih 

sion." 

Louis  XV.  went  to  the  siege  of  Friburg,  which  was  a  long 
and  a  difficult  one.     He  returned  to  Paris  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.    A  few  days  later,  Mar- 
shal Belle-Isle,  whilst  passing  through  Hanover  in  the  charac- 
ter of  negotiator,  was  arrested  by  order  of  George  II.  and  cai^ 
ried  to  England  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  protests  of  France.     The  moment  was  not  pro- 
pitious for  obtaining  the  release  of  a  marshal  of  France  and  an 
able  general.     The  emperor  Charles  VII.,  who  had  but  lately 
returned  to  liis  hereditary  dominions  and  recovered  possession 
of  his  capital,  after  fifteen  months  of  Austrian  occupation,  died 
suddenly  on  the  20th  of  January,  1745,  at  forty -seven  years  of 
age.     The  face  of  affairs  changed  all  at  once;    the  honor  of 
France  was  no  longer  concerned  in  the  struggle;  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  had  no  longer  any  competitor  for  the  empire; 
the  eldest  son  of  Charles  VII.  was  only  seventeen ;  the  queen 
of  Hungary  was  disposed  for  peace.     ''The  Enghsh  ministry, 
which  laid  down  the  law  for  all,  because  it  laid  down  the 
money,  and  which  had  in  its  pay,  all  at  one  time,  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  consid- 
ered that  there  was  ever>i;hing  to  lose  by  a  treaty  with  France 
and  everything  to  gain  by  arms.    War  continued,  because  it 
had  commenced"  [Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Lxmis  XV.]. 

The  king  of  France  henceforth  maintained  it  almost  alone  by 
himself.  The  young  elector  of  Bavaria  had  already  found  him- 
self driven  out  of  Munich  and  forced  by  his  exhausted  subject! 
to  demand  peace  of  Maria  Theresa.     The  election  to  the  empir* 
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was  imminent;  Maximilian-Joseph  promised  his  votes  to  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany ;  at  that  price  he  wa«  re-estabHshed  in 
his  hereditary  dominions.     The  king  of  Poland  had  rejected  the 
advances  of  France,  who  offered  him  the  title  of  emperor,  be- 
neath which  Charles  VII.  had  succumbed.     Marshal  Saxe  bore 
all  the  brunt  of  the  war.    A  foreigner  and  a  Protestant,  for  a 
long  while  under  suspicion  with  Louis  XV.,  and  blackened  in 
character  by  the  French  generals,  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  won 
authority  as  well  as  glory  by  the  splendor  of  his  bravery  and 
of  his  military  genius.     Combining  with  quite  a  French  vi- 
vacity the  far-sightedness  and  the  perseverance  of  the  races  of 
the  North,  he  had  been  toiling  for  more  than  a  year  to  bring 
about  amongst  his  army  a  spirit  of  discipline,  a  powerful  organ- 
ization, a  contempt  for  fatigue  as  well  as  for  danger.     ''At 
Dettingen  the  success  of  the  allies  was  due  to  their  surprising 
order,  for  they  were  not  seasoned  to  war,"  he  used  to  say 
Order  did  not  as  yet  reign  in  the  army  of  Marshal  Saxe.     In 
1745,  the  situation  was  grave ;  the  marshal  was  attacked  with 
dropsy,  his  life  appeared  to  be  in  danger.     He  nevertheless 
commanded  his  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  campaign,  and, 
when  Voltaire,  who  was  one  of  his  friends,  was  astounded  at  it' 
"  It  is  no  question  of  living,  but  of  setting  out,"  was  his  reply' 
The  kmg  was  preparing  to  set  out,  like  Marshal  Saxe;  he  had 
just  married  the  dauphin  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Spain ;  the  young  prince  accompanied  his  father  to  the  front 
before  Tournai,  which  the  French  army  was  besieging     On  the 
8th  of  May  Louis  XV.  ^isited  the  outskirts;  an  attack  from  the 
enemy  was  expected,  the  field  of  battle  was  known  beforehand 
The  village  of  Fontenoy  had  already  been  occupied  by  Marshal 
Noailles,  who  had  asked  to  serve  as  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal 
Saxe,  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  sincere  friendship  and  whom 
he  had  very  much  contributed  to  advance  in  the  king's  good 
graces. 

''Never  did  Louis  XV.  show  more  gayety  than  on  the  eve  of 
fight  says  Voltaire.  "The  conversation  was  of  battles  at 
which  kings  had  been  present  in  person.  The  king  said  that 
since  the  battle  of  Poitiers  no  king  of  France  had  fought  with 
his  son  beside  him,  that  since  St.  Louis  none  had  gained  any 
signal  victory  over  the  English,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  the 
first.  He  was  the  first  up  on  the  day  of  action ;  he  himself  at 
four  o'clock  awoke  Count  d'Argenson,  minister  of  war,  who  on 
the  instant  sent  to  ask  Marshal  Saxe  for  his  final  orders.  The 
marshal  was  found  in  a  carriage  of  osier- work,  which  served  him 
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for  a  bed  and  in  which  he  had  himself  drawn  about  when  hifl 
exhausted  powers  no  longer  allowed  him  to  sit  his  horse."  Th# 
king  and  the  dauphin  had  already  taken  up  their  positions  of 
battle;  the  two  villages  of  Fontenoy  and  Antoin,  and  the  wood 
of  Barri,  were  occupied  by  French  troops.  Two  armies  of  fifty 
thousand  men  each  were  about  to  engage  in  the  hsts  as  at  Det- 
tingen. Austria  had  sent  but  eight  thousand  soldiers,  under 
the  orders  of  the  old  and  famous  general  Konigseck ;  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Hollanders  were  about  to  bear  all  the  burden  and 

heat  of  the  day. 

It  was  not  five  in  the  morning,  and  already  there  was  a 
thunder  of  cannon.  The  Hollanders  attacked  the  village  of 
Antoin,  the  English  that  of  Fontenoy.  The  two  posts  were 
covered  by  a  redoubt  which  belched  forth  fiames;  the  Hol- 
landers refused  to  deUver  the  assault.  An  attack  made  by  the 
English  on  the  wood  of  Rarri  liad  been  repulsed:  "Forward, 
my  lord,  right  to  your  front,"  said  old  Konigseck  to  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  George  H.'s  son,  who  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish; "  the^ravine  in  front  of  Fontenoy  must  be  carried."  The 
English  advanced ;  they  formed  a  deep  and  serried  column,  pre- 
ceded and  supported  by  artillery.  The  French  batteries  mowed 
them  down  right  and  left,  whole  ranks  fell  dead:  they  were  aX 
once  filled  up;  the  cannon  which  they  dragged  along  by  hand, 
pointed  towards  Fontenoy  and  the  redoubts,  replied  to  the 
French  artillery.  An  attempt  of  some  ofiicers  of  the  French 
guards  to  carry  off  the  cannon  of  the  English  was  unsuccessful 
The  two  corps  found  themselves  at  last  face  to  face. 

The  English  officers  took  off  their  hats;  Count  Chabannee 
and  the  duke  of  Biron  who  had  moved  forward  returned  their 
salute:  "Gentlemen  of  the  French  guard,  fire  I"  exclaimed 
Lord  Charles  Hay.  "  Fire  yourselves,  gentlemen  of  England," 
immediately  replied  Count  d'Auteroche,  "we  never  fire  first.'' 
[All  fiction,  it  is  said.]  The  volley  of  the  English  laid  low  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  French  guards.  This  regiment  hnd  been 
effeminated  by  a  long  residence  in  Paris  and  at  Versailles ;  its 
colonel,  the  duke  of  Gramont,  had  been  killed  in  the  morning, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action;  it  gave  way  and  the  Eng- 
lish cleared  the  ravine  which  defended  Fontenoy.  They  ad- 
vanced as  if  on  parade;  the  majors  [?  sergeant-majors],  small 
cane  in  hand,  rested  it  Ughtly  on  the  soldiers'  muskets  to 
direct  their  fire.  Several  regiments  successively  opposed  to 
the  Enghsh  column  found  themselves  repulsed  and  forced  to 
beat  a  retreat;  the  English  still  advanced. 
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Marshal  Saxe,  carried  about  everywhere  in  his  osier-litter, 
saw  the  danger  with  a  calm  eye ;  he  sent  the  marquis  of  Meuse 
to  the  king :  ''  I  beg  your  Majesty,"  he  told  him  to  say,  ''  to  go 
back  with  the  dauphin  over  the  bridge  of  Calonne;  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  restore  the  battle."  "Ah!  I  know  well  enough 
that  he  will  do  what  is  necessary,"  answered  the  king,  "but  I 
stay  where  I  am."    Marshal  Saxe  mounted  his  horse. 

In  its  turn,  the  cavalry  had  been  repulsed  by  the  English; 
their  tiro  swept  away  rank  after  rank  of  the  regiment  of 
Vaissetiux,  wliich  would  not  be  denied.  "  How  is  it  that  such 
troops  are  not  victorious?"  cried  Marshal  Saxe,  who  was  mov- 
ing about  at  a  foot's  pace  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  without  his 
cuirass,  which  his  weakness  did  not  admit  of  his  wearing.  Ho 
advanced  towards  Fontenoy;  the  batteries  had  just  fallen 
short  of  ball.  The  Enghsh  column  nad  ceased  marching;  ar- 
rested by  the  successive  efforts  of  the  French  regiments,  it 
remained  motionless,  and  seemed  to  receive  no  more  orders, 
but  it  preserved  a  proud  front,  and  appeared  to  be  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle.  Marshal  Saxe  was  preparing  for  the  retreat 
of  the  army ;  he  had  relinquished  his  proposal  for  that  of  the 
king,  from  the  time  that  the  English  had  come  up  and  pressed 
him  closely:  ''It  was  my  advice,  before  the  danger  waa  so 
great,"  he  said;  "now  there  is  no  falling  back." 

A  disorderly  council  was  being  held  around  Louis  XV.  With 
the  fine  judgment  and  sense  which  he  often  displayed  when  he 
took  the  trouble  to  have  an  opinion  on  his  affairs,  the  king  had 
been  wise  enough  to  encourage  his  troops  by  his  presence  with- 
out in  any  way  interfering  with  the  orders  of  Marshal  Saxe. 
The  duke  of  Richeheu  vented  an  opinion  more  worthy  of  the 
name  he  bore  than  had  been  his  wont  in  his  life  of  courtiership 
and  debauchery.  "Throw  forward  the  artillery  against  the 
column,"  he  said,  "and  let  the  king's  household  with  all  the 
disposable  regiments  attack  them  at  the  same  time;  they  must 
be  fallen  upon  like  so  many  foragers. " 

The  retreat  of  the  Hollanders  admitted  of  the  movement; 
the  small  field-pieces,  as  yet  dragged  by  hand,  were  pointed 
against  the  Enghsh  column.  Marshal  Saxe,  with  difficulty 
keeping  his  seat  upon  his  horse,  galloped  hastily  up  to  the 
Irish  brigade,  commanding  all  the  troops  he  met  on  the  way 
to  make  no  more  false  attacks  and  to  act  in  concert.  AU  tho 
forces  of  the  French  army  burst  simultaneously  upon  the  Eng 
glish.  The  Irish  regiments  in  the  service  of  France,  nearly  aU 
composed  of  Jacobite  emigrants,  fought  with  fury.    Twice  the 
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brave  enemy  ralhed,  but  the  oflScers  fell  on  all  sides,  the  ranks 
were  everywhere  broken;  at  last  they  retired,  without  dis- 
order, without  enfeeblement,  preserving  even  in  defeat  the 
honor  of  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  battle  was  gained  at  the 
moment  when  the  most  clear-sighted  had  considered  is  lost. 
Marshal  Saxe  had  still  strength  left  to  make  his  way  to  the 
king.  "I  have  lived  long  enough.  Sir,"  he  said,  "now  that  I 
have  seen  your  Majesty  victorious.  You  now  know  on  what 
the  fortune  of  battles  depends." 

The  victory  of  Fontenoy,  like  that  of  Denain,  restored  the 
courage  and  changed  the  situation  of  France.  When  the  king 
of  Prussia  heard  of  his  ally's  success,  he  exclaimed  with  a  grin: 
*'This  is  about  as  useful  to  us  as  a  battle  gained  on  the  banks 
of  the  Scamander."  His  selfish  absorption  in  his  personal  and 
direct  interests  obscured  the  judgment  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  He,  however,  did  justice  to  Marshal  Saxe:  "There 
was  a  discussion  the  other  day  as  to  what  battle  had  reflected 
most  honor  on  the  general  commanding,"  he  wrote  a  long  while 
after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy :  ' '  some  suggested  that  of  Almanza, 
others  that  of  Turin :  but  I  suggested— and  everybody  finally 
agreed— that  it  was  imdoubtedly,  that  in  which  the  general 
had  been  at  death's  door  when  it  was  delivered." 

The  fortress  of  Tournai  surrendered  on  the  22nd  of  May ;  the 
citadel  capitulated  on  the  19th  of  June.  Ghent,  Bruges,  Oude- 
narde,  Dendermonde,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  yielded  one  after  an- 
other to  the  French  armies.  In  the  month  of  February,  1746, 
Marshal  Saxe  terminated  the  campaign  by  taking  Brussels. 
By  the  1st  of  the  previous  September  Louis  XV.  had  returned 
in  triumph  to  Paris. 

Henceforth  he  remained  alone  confronting  Germany,  which 
was  neutral  or  had  rallied  round  the  restored  empire.  On  the 
13th  of  September,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Frankfurt  under  the  name  of  Francis  I. 
The  indomitable  resolution  of  the  queen  his  wife  had  triumphed ; 
in  spite  of  the  checks  she  suffered  in  the  Low  Countries,  Maria 
Theresa  still  withstood,  at  all  points,  the  pacific  advances  of 
the  beUigerents. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  the  king  of  Prussia  had  gained  a  great 
victory  at  Freilberg.  "I  have  honored  the  bill  of  exchange 
your  Majesty  drew  on  me  at  Fontenoy,"  he  wrote  to  Louis  XV. 
A  series  of  successful  fights  had  opened  the  road  to  Saxony. 
Frederick  headed  thither  rapidly ;  on  the  18th  of  December  he 
occupied  Dresden. 
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This  time,  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  forced  the 
hand  of  the  new  empress:  '*Tlie  Austrians  and  the  Saxons 
have  just  sent  ministers  hither  to  negotiate  for  peace,"  said  a 
letter  to  Prance  from  the  king  of  Prussia :  "  so  I  have  no  course 
open  but  to  sign.  Would  that  I  might  be  fortunate  enough  to 
serve  as  the  instrument  of  general  pacification  I  After  dis- 
charging my  duty  towards  the  State  I  govern  and  towards  my 
family,  no  object  will  be  nearer  to  my  heart  than  that  of  being 
able  to  render  myself  of  service  to  your  Majesty's  interests." 
Frederick  the  Great  returned  to  Berlin  covered  with  glory  and 
definitively  master  of  Silesia.  ''  Learn  once  for  all,"  he  said  at 
a  later  period  in  his  instructions  to  his  successor,  "that,  where 
a  kingdom  is  concerned,  you  take  when  you  can,  and  that  you 
are  never  wrong  when  you  are  not  obliged  to  hand  over."  An 
insolent  and  a  cynical  maxim  of  brute  force,  which  conquerors 
have  put  in  practice  at  all  times  without  daring  to  set  it  up  as 
a  principle. 

Whilst  Berlin  was  in  gala  trim  to  celebrate  the  return  of  her 
monarch  in  triumph,  Europe  had  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  un- 
paralleled enterprise  of  a  young  man,  winning,  courageous  and 
frivolous  as  he  was,  attempting  to  recover  by  himself  alone  the 
throne  of  his  fathers.  For  nearly  three  years  past,  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  son  of  Chevalier  St.  George,  had  been  awaiting 
in  France  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  and  hopes  which  had 
been  flashed  before  his  eyes.  Weary  of  hope  deferred,  he  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  bold  stroke.  ''Why  not  attempt  to 
cross  in  a  vessel  to  the  north  of  Scotland?"  had  been  the  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  Cardinal  Tencin,  who  had  some  time  before 
owed  his  cardinal's  hat  to  the  dethroned  king  of  Great  Britain. 
**Your  presence  will  be  enough  to  get  you  a  party  and  an 
army,  and  France  will  be  obliged  to  give  you  aid." 

Charles  Edward  had  followed  this  audacious  counsel.  Land- 
ing in  June,  1745,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  he  had  soon 
found  the  clans  of  the  mountaineers  hurrying  to  join  his 
standard.  At  the  head  of  this  wild  army,  he  had  in  a  few 
months  gained  over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  On  the  20th  of 
September  he  was  proclaimed  at  Edinbure:h  regent  of  England, 
France,  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  his  father  king  James  IIL 
George  IL  had  left  Hanover;  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  return- 
ing from  Germany,  took  the  command  of  the  troops  assembled 
to  oppose  the  invader.  Their  success  in  the  battle  of  Preston- 
Pans  against  General  Cope  had  emboldened  the  Scots:  at  the 
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end  of  December,  1745,  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  his  army 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Derby. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts,  whether  heroes  or  dastards,  to 
see  their  hopes  blasted  all  at  once  and  to  drag  down  in  their 
fall  their  most  zealous  and  devoted  partisans.  The  aid,  so 
often  promised  by  France  and  Spain,  had  dwindled  down 
to  the  private  expeditions  of  certain  brave  adventurers.  The 
duke  of  Richeheu,  it  was  said,  was  to  put  himself  at  their  head. 
**  As  to  the  embarkation  at  Dunkerque,"'  writes  the  advocate 
Barbier  at  the  close  of  the  year  1745,  "there  is  great  anxiety 
about  it,  for  we  are  at  the  end  of  December,  and  it  is  not  yet 
done,  which  gives  every  one  occasion  to  make  up  news  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy.  This  uncertainty  discourages  the  French- 
man, who  gives  out  that  our  expedition  will  not  take  place  or,  at 
any  rate  will  not  succeed."  Charles  Edward  had  already  been 
forced  to  fall  back  upon  Scotland.  As  in  1651,  at  the  time  of 
the  attempt  of  Charles  II.,  England  remained  quite  cold  in  the 
presence  of  the  Scottish  invasion;  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  closely  pressing  the  army  of  the  mountaineers.  On  the 
23rd  of  April,  1746,  the  foes  found  themselves  face  to  face  at 
CuUoden,  in  the  environs  of  Inverness.  Charles  Edward  was 
completely  beaten  and  the  army  of  the  highlanders  destroyed; 
the  prince  only  escaped  either  death  or  captivity  by  the  deter- 
mined devotion  of  his  partisans,  whether  distinguished  or  ob- 
scure: a  hundred  persons  had  risked  their  lives  for  him,  when 
he  finally  succeeded,  on  the  10th  of  October,  in  touching  land, 
in  Brittany,  near  St.  Pol  de  L6on.  His  friends  and  his  de- 
fenders were  meanwhile  dying  for  his  cause  on  scaffold  or 

gallows. 

The  anger  and  severity  displayed  by  the  English  Government 
towards  the  Jacobites  were  aggravated  by  the  checks  encoun- 
tered upon  the  Continent  by  the  coalition.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  defeating  Charles 
Edward  at  Culloden,  Antwerp  was  surrendering  to  Louis  XV. 
in  person :  Mons,  Namur  and  Charleroi  were  not  long  before 
they  fell.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  advancing  to  the 
rehef  of  the  besieged  places :  Marshal  Saxe  left  open  to  him  the 
passage  of  the  Meuse :  the  French  camp  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
in  pleasures ;  the  most  famous  actors  from  Paris  were  ordered 
to  amuse  the  general  and  the  soldiers.  On  the  10th  of  October, 
in  the  evening,  Madame  Favart  came  forward  on  the  stage : 
"To-morrow,"  said  she,  *' there  will  be  no  performance,  on  ao- 
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count  of  the  battle :  the  day  after,  we  shall  have  the  honor  of 
giving  you  Le  Coq  du  Village.'^  At  the  same  time,  the  mar- 
shal sent  the  following  order  to  the  colunms  which  were  al- 
ready forming  on  the  road  from  St.  Tron  to  Liege,  near  the 
village  of  Raucoux:  "  Whether  the  attacks  succeed  or  not,  the 
troops  will  lemain  in  the  position  in  which  night  hnds  them, 
in  order  to  recommence  the  assault  upon  the  enemy," 

The  battle  of  October  11th  left  the  battle-field  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  the  sole  result  of  a  bloody  and  obstinate  engage- 
ment. Marshal  Saxe  went  to  rest  himseLf  at  Paris ;  the  peo« 
pie's  enthusiasm  rivalled  and  endorsed  the  favors  shown  to 
him  by  the  king.  At  the  opera,  the  whole  house  rose  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valiant  foreigner  who  had  dedicated  his  life  to 
France;  there  was  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  actress  who  in 
the  prologue  took  the  character  of  Glory  leaned  over  towards 
the  marshal  with  a  crown  of  laurel.  "The  marshal  was  sur- 
prised and  refused  it  with  profound  bows.  Glory  insisted,  and, 
as  the  marshal  was  too  far  off  in  the  boxes  for  her  to  hand  it  to 
him,  the  duke  of  Biron  took  the  crown  from  Glory's  hands  and 
passed  it  under  Marshal  Saxe's  left  arm.  This  stritei;,^  action 
called  forth  fresh  acclamations:  *  Hurrah!  for  Marshal  Saxe  I* 
and  great  clapping  of  hands.  The  king  has  given  the  marshal 
Chambord  for  Ufe,  and  has  even  ordered  it  to  be  furnished. 
Independently  of  all  these  honors,  it  is  said  that  the  marshal  is 
extremely  rich  and  powerful  just  now,  solely  as  the  result  of 
his  safe-conducts,  which,  being  appUcable  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  country,  have  been  worth  immense  sums  to  him." 
The  second  marriage  of  the  dauphin,  who  had  already  lost  the 
Infanta,  with  the  princess  of  Saxony,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  was  about  to  raise,  before  long,  the  fortune  and  favor 
of  Marshal  Saxe  to  the  highest  pitch :  he  was  proclaimed  mar- 
shal-general of  the  king's  armit^s. 

So  much  luck  and  so  much  glory  in  the  Low  Countries  cov- 
ered, in  the  eyes  of  France  and  of  Europe,  the  checks  encoun- 
tered by  the  king's  armies  in  Italy.  The  campaign  of  1745  had 
been  very  brilhant.  Parma,  Piacenza,  Montferrat,  nearly  all 
Milaness,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  and  French  forces.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
had  recourse  to  negotiation ;  he  amused  the  marquis  of  Argen- 
son,  at  that  time  Louis  XV.  's  foreign  minister,  a  man  of  honest, 
expansive,  but  chimerical  views.  At  the  moment  when  the 
king  and  the  marquis  beheved  themselves  to  be  remodelling 
the  map  of  Europe  at  their  pleasure,  they  heard  that  Charlea 
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Emmanuel  had  resumed  the  offensive.  A  French  corps  had 
been  surprised  at  Asti,  on  the  5th  of  March ;  thirty  thousand 
Austrians  marched  down  from  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Spaniards 
evacuated  Milan.  A  series  of  checks  forced  Marshal  Maillebois 
to  effect  a  retreat;  the  enemy's  armies  crossed  the  Var  and  in- 
vaded French  territory.  Marshal  Belle-Isle  fell  back  to  Puget, 
four  leagues  from  Toulon. 

The  Austrians  had  occupied  G^noa,  the  faithful  ally  of 
France:  their  vengefulness  and  their  severe  exactions  caused 
them  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  The  grandees  were 
ruined  by  war-requisitions;  the  populace  were  beside  them- 
selves at  the  insolence  of  the  conquerors;  senators  and  arti- 
sans made  common  cause.  An  Austrian  captain  having  struck 
a  workman,  the  passengers  in  the  streets  threw  themselves 
upon  him  and  upon  his  comrades  who  came  to  liis  assistance ; 
the  insurrection  spread  rapidly  in  all  quarters  of  Genoa ;  there 
was  a  pillage  of  the  weapons  lying  heaped  in  the  palace  of  the 
Doges;  the  senators  put  themseives  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment; the  peasants  in  the  country  flew  to  arms.  The  marquis 
of  Botta,  the  Austrian  commandant,  being  attacked  on  all 
sides  and  too  weak  to  resist,  sallied  from  the  town  with  nine 
regiments.  The  allies,  disquieted  and  dismayed,  threatened 
Provence  and  laid  siege  to  G^noa.  Louis  XV.  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  not  abandoning  his  ally ;  the  duke  of  Boufllers  and  six 
thousand  French  shut  themselves  up  in  the  place.  *'  Show  me 
the  danger,"  the  general  had  said  on  entering  the  town,  "it  is 
my  duty  to  ascertain  it;  I  shall  make  all  my  glory  depend 
upon  securing  you  from  it."  The  resistance  of  Genoa  was 
effectual;  but  it  cost  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Boufflers,  who  was 
wounded  in  an  engagement  and  died  three  days  before  the  re- 
treat of  the  Austrians,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1747. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  Commx)n  Sense  Belle-Isle  {Bon-Sens  de 
Belle-Isle),  as  the  ChevaUer  was  called  at  court  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  brother  the  marshal,  nicknamed  Imxigination, 
attacked  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  the  Piedmontese 
intrenchments  at  the  Assietta  Pass,  between  the  fortresses 
of  Exilles  and  Fenestrelles ;  at  the  same  time.  Marshal  Belle- 
Isle  was  seeking  a  passage  over  the  Stura  Pass,  and  the  Span- 
ish army  was  attacking  Piedmont  by  way  of  the  Apennmes. 
The  engagement  at  the  heights  of  Assietta  was  obstinate; 
Chevalier  Belle-Isle,  wounded  in  both  arms,  threw  himself 
bodily  upon  the  palisades  to  tear  them  down  with  his  teeth; 
he  was  killed,  and  the  French  sustained  a  terrible  defeat ;  five 
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ttiousand  men  were  left  on  the  battle-field.  The  campaign  of 
Italy  was  stopped.  The  king  of  Spain,  Philip  V.,  enfeeble4 
and  exhausted  almost  in  infancy,  had  died  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1746.  The  fidelity  of  his  successor,  Ferdinand  VI.,  married  to 
a  Portuguese  princess,  appeared  doubtful;  he  had  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  forces  in  Italy  the  marquis  of  La^  Minas,  with 
orders  to  preserve  to  Spain  her  only  army.  "  The  Spanish 
Boldiers  are  of  no  more  use  to  us  than  if  they  were  so  much 
cardboard, "  said  the  French  troops.  Europe  was  tired  of  the 
war.  England  avenged  herself  for  her  reverses  upon  the  Con- 
tinent by  her  successes  at  sea;  the  French  navy,  neglected 
•ysteraatically  by  Cardinal  Fleury,  did  not  even  suffice  for  the 
protection  of  commerce.  The  Hollanders,  who  had  for  a  long 
while  been  undecided  and  had  at  last  engaged  in  the  struggle 
against  France  without  any  declaration  of  war,  bore,  in  1747, 
the  burden  of  the  hostihties.  Count  Lowendahl,  a  friend  dt 
Marshal  Saxe's,  and,  like  him,  in  the  service  of  France,  had 
taken  Sluys  and  Sas-de-Gand;  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  besieged; 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  Marshal  Saxo  had  gained,  under  the  king^a 
own  eye,  the  battle  of  Lawfeldt.  As  in  1672,  the  French  in- 
vasion had  been  the  signal  forapohtical  revolution  in  Holland; 
the  aristocratical  burgessdom,  which  had  resumed  power, 
succumbed  once  more  beneath  the  efforts  of  the  popular  party, 
directed  by  the  House  of  Nassau  and  supported  by  England. 
**  The  repubhc  has  need  of  a  chief  against  an  ambitious  and 
perfidious  neighbor  who  sports  with  the  faith  of  treaties,"  said 
a  deputy  of  the  States-general  on  the  day  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  stadtholderate,  re-established  in  favor  of  WiUiam  IV., 
grand-nephew  of  the  great  William  HI.,  and  son-in-law  of  the 
king  of  England,  George  H.  Louis  XV.  did  not  let  himself  be 
put  out  by  this  outburst.  '*  The  Hollanders  are  good  folks," 
he  wrote  to  Marshal  Noailles:  "  it  is  said,  however,  that  they 
are  going  to  declare  war  against  us :  they  will  los*^  quite  as 
much  as  we  shall." 

Bergen  op- Zoom  was  taken  and  plundered  on  the  16th  of 
September.  Count  Lowendahl  was  made  a  marshal  of  France. 
**  Peace  is  in  Maestricht,  Sir,"  was  Maurice  of  Saxony's  con- 
stant remark  to  the  king.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1748,  the 
place  was  invested,  before  the  thirty -five  thousand  Russians, 
promised  to  England  by  the  Caarina  Elizabeth,  had  found  time 
to  make  their  appearance  on  the  Rhine.  A  congress  was 
already  assembled  at  Aix-la  Chapelle  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
Hollanders,  whom  the  marquis  of  Argenson  before  his  disgraot 
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used  always  to  call  *'  the  ambassadors  of  England,"  took  fright 
at  the  spectacle  of  Maestricht  besieged ;  from  parleys  they  pro 
ceededtotho  most  vehement  urgency;  and  England  yielded. 
The  preUminaries  of  peace  were  signed  on  the  30th  of  April; 
it  was  not  long  betore  Austria  ana  8pain  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion.    On  the  18th  of  October  the  definitive  treaty   was 
concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.     France  generously  restored  all 
her  conquests,  without  claiming  other  advantages  beyond  the 
assurance  of  the  duchies  ot  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the  Infante 
Don  Philip,  son-in-law  of  Louis  XV.     England  surrendered  to 
France  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  colony  of  Louis- 
bourg,  the  only  territory  she  had  preserved  from  her  numer- 
ous expeditions  against  the  French  colonies  and  from  the  im- 
mense losses  inflicted  upon  French  commerce.    Tlie  Great 
Frederic  kept  Silesia;    the  king  of  Sardinia  the  territories 
already  ceded  by  Austria.     Only  France  had  made  greiit  con- 
quests; and  only  she  retained  no  increment  of  territory.    She 
recognized  the  Pragmatic-Sanction  in  favor  of  Austria  and  the 
Protestant  succession  in  favor  of  George  II.  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  a  refugee  in  France,  refused  to  quit  the  hospitable 
soil  which  had  but  lately  offered  so  magnificent  an  asylum  to 
the  unfortimates  of  his  house:  he  was,  however,  carried  off, 
whilst  at  the  Opera,  forced  into  a  carriage,  and  conveyed  far 
from  the  frontier.     *'  As  stupid  as  the  peace  I"  was  the  bitter 
gaying  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

The  peace  of  ALx-la-Chapelle  had  a  graver  defect  than  that 
of  fruit lessness;  it  was  not  and  could  not  be  durable.     England 
was  excited,  ambitious  of  that  complete  empire  of  the  sea 
which  she  had  l^egun  to  build  up  upon  the  ruins  of  the  French 
navy  and  the  decay  of  Holland,  and  greedy  of  distant  con- 
quests over  colonies  which  the  French  could  not  manage  to  de- 
fend.    In  proportion  as  the  old  influence  of  Richeheu  and  of 
Louis  XIV.  over  European  poUcy  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
English  influence,  founded  upon  the  growing  power  of  a  free 
country  and  a  free  government,  wont  on  increasing  m  strength. 
Without  any  other  ally  but  Spain,  herself  wavering  in  her  fidel- 
ity, the  French  remained  exposed  to  the  attempts  of  England, 
henceforth  deUvered  from  the  phantom  of  the  Stuarts.     "The 
peace  concluded  between  England  and  France  in  1748  was,  as 
regards  Europe,  nothing  but  a  truce,"  says  Lord  Macaulay: 
** it  was  not  even  a  truce  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe."    The 
mutual  rivalry  and  mistrust  between  the  two  nations  began  to 
show  themselves  everywhere,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
West,  in  India  as  well  as  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

LOUIS    AND  FRANCE  IN  THE  COLONIES   (1745—1763). 

France   was    already  beginning   to    perceive    her    sudden 
abasement  in  Europe ;  the  defaults  of  her  generals  as  well  as 
of  her  government  sometimes   struck  the  king  himself;    he 
threw  the  blame  of  it  on  the  barrenness  of  his  times:  "This 
age  is  not  fruitful  in  great  men," he  wrote  to  Marshal  NoaiUes: 
''you  know  that  we  miss  subjects  for  all  objects,  and  you 
have  one  before  your  eyes  in  the  case  of  the  army  which  cer- 
tainly impresses  me  more  than  any  other."    Thus' spoke  Louis 
XV.  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy ;  Marshal  8axe  was 
about  to  confer  upon  the  French  arms  a  transitory  lustre ;  but 
the  king,  who  loaded  him  with  riches  and  honors,  never  for- 
got that  he  was  not  his  born  subject.     "I  allow  that  Count 
Saxe  is  the  best  officer  to  command  that  we  have,"  he  would 
say;  "  but  he  is  a  Huguenot,  he  wants  to  be  supreme,  and  he 
IS  always  saying  that,  if  he  is  thwarted,  ho  will  enter  some 
other  service.     Is  that  zeal  for  France?    I  see,  however,  very 
few  of  ours  who  aim  high  like  him." 

The  king  possessed  at  a  distance,  in  the  colonies  of  the  Tuoo 
Indies,  as  the  expression  then  was,  faithful  servants  of 
France,  passionately  zealous  for  her  glory,  "aiming  high," 
ambitious  or  disinterested,  able  politicians  or  heroic  pioneers, 
all  ready  to  sacrifice  both  property  and  life  for  the  honor  and 
power  of  their  country :  it  is  time  to  show  how  La  Bourdon- 
nais,  Dupleix,  Bussy,  Lally-Tolendal  wtTe  treated  in  India; 
what  assistance,  what  guidance,  what  encouragement  the 
Canadians  and  their  illustrious  chiefs  received  from  France, 
beginning  with  Champlain,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony] 
and  ending  with  Montcalm,  its  latest  defender.  It  is  a  painful 
but  a  salutary  spectacle  to  see  to  what  meannesses  a  sovereign 
and  a  government  may  find  themselves  reduced  through  a 
weak  complaisance  towards  the  foreigner,  in  the  feverish 
desire  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war  frivolously  undertaken  and 
feebly  conducted. 

French  power  in  India  threw  out  more  lustre  but  was  des^ 
tined  to  speedier  and  perhaps  more  melancholy  extinction 
than  m  Canada.    Single-handed  in  the  East  the  chiefs  main. 
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tained  the  struggle  against  the  inaipac^ity  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  the  dexterous  U^nacity  of  the  enemy;  in  America 
the  population  of  French  extraction  upheld  to  the  bitter  end 
the  name,  the  honor  and  the  flag  of  their  country.  ''  The  fate 
of  France,"  says  Voltaire,  "has  nearly  always  been  that  her 
enterprises  and  even  her  successes  beyond  her  own  frontiers 
should  become  fatal  to  her."  The  defaults  of  the  government 
and  the  jealous  passions  of  the  colonists  themselves,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  seriously  aggravated  the  mihtary  reverses 
which  were  to  cost  the  French  nearly  all  their  colonies. 

More  than  a  himdred  years  pre\'iou8ly.  at  the  outset  of 
Louis  XIV. 's    personal    reign  and   through  the  persevering 
efforts  of  Colbert  marching  in  the  footsteps  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, an  India  Company  had  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  French  commerce  in  those  distant  regions,  which 
had  always  been  shrouded  in   a  mysterious  halo  of   fancied 
wealth  and  grandeur.     Several  times  the  Company  had  all  but 
perished;  it  had  revived  under  the  vigorous  impulse  com- 
municated by  Law  and  had  not  succumbed  at  the  collapse  of 
his  system.     It  gave  no  money  to  its  shareholders,  who  de- 
rived their  benefits  only  from  a  partial  concession   of  the 
tobacco  revenues,  granted  by  the  king  to  the  Company,  but 
its  directors  lived  a  life  of  magnificence  in  the  Eiist,  where 
they  were  authorized  to  trade  on  their  own  account.     Abler 
and  bolder  than  all  his  coUeagues,  Joseph  Dupleix,  member  of 
a  Gascon  family  and  son  of  the  comptroller-general  of  Hain- 
ault,  had  dreamed  of  other  destinies  than  the  management  of 
a  counting-house;  he  aspired  to  endow  France  with  the  em- 
pire of  India.     Placed  at  a  very  early  age  at  the  head  of  the 
French  estabhshments  at  Chandemuggur,  he  had  improved 
the  city  and  constructed  a  fleet,  all  the  while  acquiring  for 
himself  an  immense  fortune;  he  had  just  been  sent  to  Pondi- 
cherry  as  governor- general  of  the  Company's  agencies,  when 
the  war  of  succession  to  the  empire  broke  out  in  1742.     For  a 
long  time  past  Dupleix  and  his  wife,  who  was  called  in  India 
Finncess  Jane,  had  been  silently  forming  a  vast  network  of 
communications    and  correspondence  which    kept  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  innumerable    intrigues   of   all  the  petty 
native   courts.     Madame  Dupleix,    a  Creole,   brought  up  in 
India,  understood  all  its  dialects.     Her  husband  had  be^  the 
first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  that  pohcy  which  was  destined 
before  long  to  dehver  India  to  the  English,  his  imitators; 
iDingling  everywhere  in  the  incessant  revolutions  which  weri 
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iiatching  all  about  him,  he  gave  the  support  of  France  at  one 
time  to  one  pretender  and  at  another  to  another,  relying  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  European  troops  and  upon  the  force  of  his 
own  genius  for  securing  the  ascendancy  to  his  protege  of  the 
moment :  thus  increasing  little  by  little  French  influence  and 
dominion  throughout  all  the  Hindoo  territory.  AccuRtomed 
to  dealing  with  the  native  princes,  he  had  partially  adopted 
their  ways  of  craft  and  violence;  more  concerned  for  his 
object  than  about  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune, at  the  outset  of  the  contest,  to  clash  with  another 
who  was  ambitious  for  the  glory  of  France,  and  as  courageous 
but  less  able  a  politician  than  he ;  their  rivalry,  their  love  of 
power  and  their  inflexible  attachment  to  their  own  ideas, 
under  the  direction  of  a  feeble  government,  thenceforth 
stamped  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  great  European  nations 
in  India  a  regrettable  character  of  duplicity :  all  the  splendor 
and  all  the  efforts  of  Dupleix's  genius  could  never  efface  it. 

Concord  as  yet  reigned  between  Dupleix  and  the  governor  of 
Bourbon  and  of  He  de  France,  Bertrand  Francis  Mahe  de  I^ 
Bourdonnais,  when,  in  the  month  of  September,  1746,  the  latter 
put  in  an  appearance  with  a  small  squadron  in  front  of  Mad- 
ras, already  one    of    the    principal    English  establishments. 
Commodore  Peyton,  who  was  cruising  in  Indian  waters,  after 
having  been  twice  beaten  by  La  Bourdonnais,  had  removed  to 
a  distance  with  his  flotilla;  the  town  was  but  feebly  fortified; 
the  English,  who  had  for  awhile  counted  upon  the  protection  of 
the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  did  not  receive  the  assistance  they 
expected ;  they  surrendered  at  the  first  shot,  promising  to  pay 
a  considerable  sum  for  the    ransom  of    Madras,  which   the 
French  were  to  retain  as  security  until  the  debt  was  completely 
paid.     La  Bourdonnais  had  received  from  France  this  express 
order:  "  You  will  not  keep  any  of  the  conquests  you  may  make 
in  India."    The  chests    containing    the   ransom  of  the  place 
dos-ende  1  slowly  from  the  white  toivn,  which  was  occupird  ^o^oly 
by  Europeans  and  by  the  English  settlements,  to  the  black 
toiim,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  natives  and  foreigners 
of  various  races,  traders  or  artisans.     Already  the  vessels  of 
La  Bourdonnais,  laden  with  these  precious  spoils,  had  made 
sail  for  Pondicherry ;  the  governor  of  Bourbon  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  back  to  his  islands;  autumn  was  coming  on,  tempests 
were  threatening  his  squadron,  but  Dupleix  was  still  disputing 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  English  for  the 
rendition  of  Madras;  he  had  instructions,  he  said,  to  raze  the 
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city  and  place  it  thus  dismantled  in  the  bands  of  the  Nabob  of 
theCarnatic;  the  Hindoo  prince  had  set  himself  in  motion  to 
seize  his  prey ;  the  English  burst  out  into  insults  and  threats. 
La  Bourdonnais,  in  a  violent  rage,  on  the  pomt  of  finding  him- 
self  arrested  by  order  of  Dupleix,  himself  put  m  prison  the 
Kovemor-general's  envovs ;  the  conflict  of  authority  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  feebleness  and  duphcity  of  the  instructions  from 
France '    All  at  once  a  fearful  tempest  destroyed  a  part  of  the 
squadron  in  front  of  Madras;  La  Bourdonnais,  flinging  him- 
self into  a  boat,  had  great  difficulty  in  rejoining  his  ships-,  he 
departs,  leaving  his  rival  master  of  Madras  and  adroitly  pro- 
longing the  negotiations,  in  order  to  ruin  at  least  the  black 
city  which  alone  was  rich  and  prosperous,  before  giving  over 
the  place  to  the  Nabob.    Months  roUed  by  and  the  French  re- 
mained alone  at  Madras.  ,.  .     ,      u 

A  jealous  love  of  power  and  absorption  in  political  schemes 
had  induced  Dupleix  to  violate  a  promise  lightly  given  by  La 
Bourdonnais  in  the  name  of  France;  he  had  arbitrarily 
quashed  a  capitulation  of  which  he  had  not  discussed  the  con- 
ditions. The  report  of  this  unhappy  conflict,  and  the  color 
put  upon  it  by  the  representations  of  Dupleix,  were  about  to 
ruin  at  Paris  the  rival  whom  he  had  vanquished  in  India. 

On  arriving  at  Be  de  France,  amidst  that  colony  which  he 
had  found  exhausted,  ruined,  and  had  endowed  with  hospital^ 
arsenals,  quays,  and  fortifications.  La  Bourdonnais  learned 
that  a  new  governor  was  already  instaUed  there,     ffis  dissen- 
sions with  Dupleix  had  borne  their  fruits;  he  had  been  ax^cused 
of  having  exacted  too  paltry  a  ransom  from  Madras,  and  of 
having  accepted  enormous  presents;  the  Company  had  ap- 
pointed a  successor  in    his    placa.     Driven  to  desperation, 
anxious  to  go  and  defend  himself,  La  Bourdonnais  set  out  for 
France  with  his  wife  and  his  four  children ;  a  prosecution  had 
alreadv  been  commenced  against  him.    He  was  captured  at 
sea  by  an  English  ship,  and  taken  a  prisoner  to  England.    The 
good  Vaith  of  the  conqueror  of  Madras  was  known  in  London; 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  EngUsh  Company  offered  his  fortune 
as  security  for  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais.    Scarcely  had  he  arrived 
in  Paris  when  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  for  two 
years  kept  in  solitary  confinement.    When  his  innocence  was 
at  last  acknowledged  and  his  hberty  restored  to  him,  his  health 
was  destroyed,  his  fortune  exhausted  by  the  expenses  of  the 
trial.     La  Bourdonnais  died  before  long,  employing  the  last 
remnants  of  his  bf e  and  of  his  strength  in  pouring  forth  hit 
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anger  against  Dupleix,  to  whom  he  attributed  all  his  woes 
His  indignation  w^is  excusable,  and  3on)e  of  his  grievances 
were  well  grounded ;  but  the  germs  of  suspicion  thus  sown  by 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  released  from  the  Bastille  were  des- 
tined before  long  to  consign  to  i>erdition  not  only  his  enemy 
but  also,  together  with  him,  that  French  dominion  in  India  to 
which  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais  had  dictated  his  Hfe. 

M.'anwhile,  Dupleix   grew  greater  and  greater,  every  day 
more  powerful  and  more  daring.     The  English  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  affau-s  of  Madras.     On  the  30th  of  August,  1748   Ad- 
miral Boscawen  went  and  laid  siege  to  Pondicherry ;  stopped 
at  the  outset  by  the  fort  of  xVriocapang:,  of  the  existence  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  the  disembarked  troops  could  not 
push  their  trenches  beyond  an  impassable  morass  which  pro- 
tected the  town.     The  fire  uf  the  siege-artillery  scarcely  reached 
the  ramparts ;  the  saUies  of  the  besieged  intercepted  the  com- 
mumcations  between  the  camp  and  the  squadron  which,  on  its 
Bide,  was  bombarding  the  walls  of  Pondicherry  without  any 
serious  result.     Dupleix  himself  commanded  the  French  bat- 
teries ;  on  the  6th  of  October  he  was  wounded,  and  his  place  on 
the  ramparts  was  taken  by  Madame  Dupleix,  seconded  by  her 
future  son-in-law,  M.  de  Bussy-Castelnau,  Dupleix's  military 
lieutenant,  animated  by  the  same  zeal  for  the  greatness  of 
France.    The  fire  of  the  English  redoubled ;  but  there  waa 
laughter  in  Pondicherry,  for  the  balls  did  not  carry  so  far- 
and  on  the  20th  of  October,  after  forty  days'  siege.  Admiral 
Boscawen  put  to  sea  again,  driven  far  away  from  the  coasts 
by  the  same  tempests  which  two  years  before  had  compelled 
La  Bourdonnais  to  quit  Madraa.    Twice  had  Dupleix  been 
served  m  his  designs  by  the  winds  of  autumn.     The  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  came  to  put  an  end  to  open  war  between  the 
Europeans;  at  the  French  establishments  in  the  Indies  the  Te 
Deumwas  sung;  Dupleix  alone  was  gloomy,  despite  the  riband 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  title  of  marquis  recently  granted  him  by 
Kmg  Louis  XV. :  he  had  been  obliged  to  restore  Madras  to  the 
EngHsh. 

War  soon  recommenced  in  the  name  and  apparently  to  the 
profit  of  the  Hindoo  princes.  France  and  England  had  made 
peace;  the  En-hsh  and  French  Companies  in  India  had  not 
laid  down  arms.  Their  power,  as  weU  as  the  importance  of 
their  estcibhsiiments,  wa.s  as  yet  in  equipoise.  At  Surat  both 
Compani^^s  had  places  of  business;  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  the 
Imglish  had  Bombay  and  the  French  Mahe ;  on  the  coa^t  of 
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Coromandel,  the  former  h(4<i  Madras  and  Fort  St.  George,  tlie 
latter  Pondicherry  and  Karikal.  The  principal  factories,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  little  est^iblishments  which  were  depend- 
encies of  them,  were  defended  by  a  certain  number  of  Euro- 
pean soldiers  and  by  Sepoy s,  native  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the 
Companies. 

These  small  armies  were  costly  and  diminished  to  aconsidera- 
able  extent  t>he  profits  of  trade.  Dupleix  espied  the  possibility 
of  a  new  orj^anization  which  should  secure  to  the  French  in 
India  the  preponderance,  and  ere  long  the  empire  even,  in  the 
two  peninsulas.  He  purposed  to  found  manufactures,  utilize 
native  hand-labor  and  develop  the  coasting-trade  or  Iridfo  Ind 
trade  as  the  expression  then  was ;  but  he  set  his  pretensions 
stiU  higher  and  carried  his  views  still  further.  He  purposed  to 
acquire  for  the  Company  and,  under  its  name,  for  Fiance 
territories  and  subjects  furnishing  revenues  and  amply  sutiicing 
for  the  expenses  of  the  commercial  establishments.  The  mo- 
ment was  propitious ;  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul 
tottering  to  its  base  was  distracted  by  revolutions,  all  tlie  cliops 
and  changes  whereof  were  attentively  followed  by  Madame 
Dupleix;  two  contested  successions  onened  up  at  once,  those 
of  the  vice-roy  or  soudhabar  of  the  Deccan  and  of  his  vassal 
the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  The  Great  Mogul,  nominal  sover- 
eign of  all  the  States  of  India,  confined  himself  to  selhng  to 
all  the  pretenders  decrees  of  investiture  without  taking  any 
other  part  in  the  contest.  Dupleix.  on  the  contrary,  engaged 
in  it  ardently.  He  took  sides  in  the  Deccan  for  Mui-zapha 
Jung  and  in  the  Carnatic  for  Tchunda  Sahib  atrainst  thcnr 
rivals  supported  by  the  English.  Versed  in  all  the  resources 
of  Hindoo  policy,  he  had  negotiated  an  alliance  between  his 
two  proteges;  both  marched  against  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic. 
He,  though  a  hundred  and  seven  years  old,  was  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  elephant.  He  esjaed  in 
the  mellee  his  enemy  Tchunda  Sahib  and  would  have  darted 
upon  him:  but,  whilst  his  slaves  were  urging  on  the  huge 
beast,  the  little  French  battalion  sent  by  Dupleix  to  the  aid  of 
his  allies  marched  upon  the  nabob,  a  ball  struck  him  to  the 
heart  and  he  fell.  The  same  evening  Murzapha  Jung  was  pro- 
claimed soudhabar  of  the  Deccan  and  ho  granted  the  princi- 
pality of  the  Carnatic  to  Tchunda  Sahib,  at  the  same  time  re- 
serving to  the  French  Company  a  vast  territory. 

Some  months  rolled  by,  full  of  vicissitudes  and  sudden  turns 
of  fortune.     Murzapha  Jung,  at  first  victorious  and  then  van- 
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quished  by  his  uncle  Nazir  Jung,  everywhere  dragged  at  his 

heels  as  a  hostage  and  a  trophy  of  his  triumph,  had  found  him- 
self delivered  by   an   insurrection  of    the    Patanian    chiefs, 
Affghans  by  origin,  settled  in  the  south  of  India.    The  head  of 
Nazii'  Jung  had  come  rolling  at  his  feet.     For  a  while  be- 
sieged in  Pondicherry,  but  still  negotiating  and  everywhere 
mingling  in  mtrigues  and  conspiracies,  Dupleix  was  now  tri- 
umphant with  his  ally ;  the  soudhabar  of  the  Deccan  made  his 
entry  in  state  upon  French  territory.     Pondicherry  was  in 
holiday  trim  to  receive  him.     Dupleix,  dressed  in  the  magnifi- 
cent costume  of  the  ffindoo  princes,  had  gone  with  his  troops 
to  meet  him.     Both  entered  the  town  in  the  same  palanquin  to 
the  sound  of  native  cymbals  and  the  military  music  of  the 
French.     A  throne  awaited  the  soudhabar,  surrounded  by  the 
Affglian  chiefs  who  were  already  claiming  the  reward  of  their 
services.    The  Hindoo  prince  needed  the  aid  of  France;  he 
knew  it,  he  proclaimed  Dupleix  nabob  of  all  the  provinces  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Krischna.    Tchunda  Sahib,  but  lately 
his  ally,  became  his  vassal—*'  the  vassal  of  France,"  murmured 
Madame  Dupleix,  when  she  heard  of  this  splendid  recompense 
for  so  many  public  and  private  services.     The  abihty  and  in- 
domitable bravery  of  M.  de  Bussy  soon  extended  the  French 
conquests  in  the  Deccan.   Murzapha  Jung  had  just  been  assassi- 
nated at  the  head  of  his  army ;  Bussy  proclaimed  and  supported 
a  new  soudhabar,  who  was  friendly  to  the  French  and  who 
ceded  to  them  five  provinces,  of  which  the  large  town  of  Masul- 
ipatam,  already  in  French  hands,  became  the  capital.    A  third 
of  India  was  obedient  to  Dupleix;  the  Great  Mogul  sent  him  a 
decree  of  investiture  and  demanded  of  the  Princess  Jane  the 
hand  of  her  youngest  daughter  promised  to  M.  de  Bussy. 
Dupleix  well  knew  the  frailty  of  human  affairs  and  the  dark 
intrigues  of  Hindoo  courts;  he  breathed  freely,  however,  for 
he  was  on  his  guard  and  the  dream  of  his  hfe  seemed  to  be  ac- 
complished.   ' '  The  empire  of  France  is  founded, "  he  would  say. 
He  reckoned  without  France,  and  without  the  mcompetent 
or  timid  men  who  governed  her.      The  successes  of  Dupleix 
Beared  King  Louis  XV.  and  his  feeble  ministers;  they  angered 
and  discomfited  England,  which  was  as  yet  tottering  in  India, 
and  whose  affairs  there  had  for  a  long  while  been  ill-managed, 
but  which  remained  ever  vigorous,  active,  animated  by  the 
indomitable  ardor    of  a  free  people.     At  Versailles  attempts 
were  made  to  lessen  the  conquests  of  Dupleix,  prudence  was 
recommended  to  him,  delay  was  shown  in  sending  him  th« 
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troops  he  demanded.  In  India  England  had  at  last  found  a 
man  still  young  and  unknown,  but  worthy  of  being  opposed  to 
Dupleix.  Chve,  who  had  almost  in  boyhood  entered  the  Com- 
pany's offices,  turned  out,  after  the  turbulence  of  his  early 
years,  a  heaven-born  general;  he  was  destined  to  continue 
Dupleix's  work,  when  abandoned  by  France,  and  to  found  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English  that  European  dominion  in  India 
which  had  been  the  governor  of  Pondicherry's  dream.  The 
war  still  continued  in  the  Carnatic:  Mahomet  AU,  Tchunda 
Sahib's  riv.d,  had  for  the  last  six  months  been  besieged  in 
Trichinopoli ;  the  English  had  several  times,  but  in  vain,  at- 
tempted to  effect  the  raising  of  the  siege;  Clive,  who  had 
recently  entered  the  Company's  army,  was  for  saving  the  last 
refuge  of  Mahomet  Ali  by  a  bold  diversion  against  Ai'cot,  the 
capital  of  the  Carnatic.  To  him  was  given  the  command  of 
the  expedition  he  had  suggested.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1751,  he  made  himself  master  of  Arcot  by  a  surprise.  The 
Hindoo  populations  left  to  themselves  passed  almost  without  re- 
sistiince  riom  one  master  to  another;  the  Europeans  did  not 
signalize  by  the  infliction  of  punishment  the  act  of  taking  pos- 
session. CHve  was  before  long  attacked  in  Arcot  by  Tchunda 
8ahib,  who  was  supported  by  a  French  detachment.  He  was 
not  in  a  position  to  hold  the  town,  so  he  took  refuge  in  the  fort, 
and  there,  for  fifty  days,  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  his  ene- 
mies. Pro  visions  fell  short;  every  day  the  rations  were  be- 
coming more  insufficient ;  but  Clive  had  managed  to  implant 
in  his  soldier's  hearts  the  heroic  resolution  which  animated 
him.  '*  Give  the  rice  to  the  English,"  said  the  sepoys;  "we 
will  be  content  with  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled."  A  body 
of  Mahrattas,  allies  of  the  EngMsh,  came  to  raise  the  siege; 
CHve  pursued  the  French  on  their  retreat,  twice  defeated 
Tchunda  Sahib,  and  at  last  effecting  a  junction  with  the  gov- 
emor-ereneral  Lawrence,  broke  the  investment  of  Tricliinopoli, 
and  released  Mahomet  Ali.  Tchunda  Sahib,  in  his  turn  shut 
up  in  Tcheringham,  was  dehvered  over  to  his  rival  by  a 
Tan j ore  chieftain  in  whom  he  trusted ;  he  was  put  to  death ; 
and  the  French  commandant,  a  nephew  of  Law's,  surrendered 
to  the  English.  Two  French  corps  had  already  been  destroyed 
by  Clive,  who  held  the  third  army  prisoners.  Bussy  was 
carrying  on  war  in  the  Deccan.  with  great  dif!iculty  making 
head  against  overt  hostilities  and  secret  intrigues.  The  report 
of  Dupleix's  reverses  arrived  in  France  in  the  month  of  Sep 
tember,  1752. 
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The  dismay  at  Versailles  was  great,  and  prevailed  over  the 
astonishment.  There  had  never  been  any  confidence  in 
Dupieix's  projects,  there  had  been  scarcely  any  behef  in  his 
conquests.  The  soft-hearted  inertness  of  ministers  and  court- 
iers was  almost  a^  much  disgusted  at  the  successes  as  at  the 
defeats  of  the  bold  adventurers  who  were  attempting  and  risk- 
ing .lil  for  the  aggrandizement  and  puissance  of  France  in  the 
Ea^t.  Dupleix  secretly  received  notice  to  demand  his  recalL 
He  replied  by  proposing  to  have  M.  de  Bussy  nominated  in  his 
place.  ''Never  was  so  grand  a  fellow  as  this  Bussy  1"  he  wrote. 
The  ministers  of  the  Company  cared  little  for  the  grandeur  of 
Bussy  or  of  Dupleix;  what  they  sought  was  a  dastardly  secur- 
ity, incessantly  troubled  by  the  enterprises  of  the  politician 
and  the  soldier.  The  tone  of  England  was  more  haughty  than 
ever,  in  consequence  of  Chve's  successes.  The  recall  of 
Dupleix  was  determined  upon. 

The  governor  of  Pondicherry  had  received  no  troops,  but  he 
had  managed   to  reorganize  an  army,  and  had  resumed  the 
offensive  in  the  Camatic ;  Bussy,  set  free  at  \ast  as  to  bis  move- 
ments in  the  Deccan,  was  preparing  to  rejoin  Dupleix.     Clive 
was  ill  and  had  just  set  out  for  England:   fortune  had  once 
more  changed  front.     The  open  conferences  held  with  Saun- 
ders, English  governor  of  Madras,  failed  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1754;  Dupleix  wished  to  preserve  the  advantages  he  had 
won,   Saunders  refused  to  listen  to  that;   the  approach  of  a 
French  squadron  was  signalled.     The  ships  appeared  to  be  nu- 
merous.    Dupleix  was  ah-eady  rejoicing  at  the  arrival  of  un- 
expected aid,   when,   instead  of  an  officer  commanding  the 
twelve  hundred  soldiers  from  France,  he  saw  the  apparition  of 
M.  Godeheu,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Company,  and  but 
lately  his  friend  and  correspondent.     *'Icome  to  supersede 
you,  sir,"  said  the  new  arrival  without  any  circumstance;  "I 
have  full  powers  from  the  Company  to  treat  with  the  English.'' 
The  cabinet  of  London  had  not  been  deceived  as  to  the  impop. 
tance  of  Dupleix  in  India;  his  recall  had  been  made  the  abso- 
lute condition  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities.    Louis  XV.  and  his 
ministers  had  shown  no  opposition ;  the  treaty  waa  soon  con- 
cluded, restoring  the  possessions  of  the  two  Companies  within 
the  limits  they  had  occupied  before  the  war  of  the  Camatic, 
with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Masuhpatam,  which  be- 
came accessible  to  the  Enghsh,    All  the  territories  ceded  by 
the  Hindoo  princes  to  Dupleix  reverted  to  their  former  mas- 
ters; the  two  Companies  interdicted  one  another  from  tAHt^g 


any  part  in  the  interior  policy  of  India,  and  at  the  same  time 
forbade  their  agents  to  accept  from  the  Hindoo  princes  any 
charge,  honor  or  dignity;  the  most  perfect  equality  was 
re-established  between  the  possessions  and  revenues  of  the 
two  great  European  nations,  rivals  in  the  East  as  weU  as  in 
Europe ;  England  gave  up  some  petty  forts,  some  towns  of  no 
importance,  France  ceded  the  empire  of  India.  When  Godeheu 
signed  the  treaty,  Trichinopoli  was  at  last  on  the  point  of  giv- 
ing in.  Bussy  was  furious,  and  would  have  quitted  the  Deccan, 
which  he  still  occupied,  but  Dupleix  constrained  liim  to  remain 
there;  he  himself  embarked  tor  France  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  leaving  in  India,  together  with  his  life's  work  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  days  by  the  poltroonery  of  his  country's 
government,  the  fortune  he  had  acquired  during  his  great 
enterprises,  entirely  sunk  as  it  was  in  the  service  of  France; 
the  revenues  destined  to  cover  his  advances  were  seized  by 
Godeheu. 

France  seemed  to  comprehend  what  her  ministers  had  not 
even  an  idea  of ;  Dupieix's  arrival  in  France  was  a  veritable 
triumph.  It  was  by  this  time  known  that  the  reverses  which 
had  caused  so  much  talk  had  been  half  repaired.  It  was  by 
this  time  guessed  how  infinite  were  the  resources  of  that  em- 
pire of  India,  so  Ughtly  and  mean-spiritedly  abandoned  to  the 
English.  "My  wife  and  I  dare  not  appear  in  the  streets  of 
Lorient,"  wrote  Dupleix,  ''because  of  the  crowd  of  people 
wanting  to  see  us  and  bless  us;"  the  compti'oller  general, 
Herault  de  Sechelles,  as  well  as  the  king  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  then  and  for  a  long  while  the  reigning  favorite, 
gave  so  favorable  a  reception  to  the  hero  of  India  that  Dupleix, 
always  an  optimist,  conceived  fresh  hopes.  "I  shall  regain 
my  property  here,"  he  would  say,  "and  India  wiU  recover  in 
the  hands  of  Bussy. " 

He  was  mistaken  about  the  justice  as  he  had  been  about  the 
discernment  and  the  boldness  of  the  French  government;  not 
e  promise  was  accomphshed ;  not  a  hope  was  realized ;  after 
delay  upon  delay,  excuse  upon  excuse,  Dupleix  saw  his  wife 
expire  at  the  end  of  two  years,  worn  out  with  suffering  and 
driven  to  despair :  like  her,  liis  daughter,  afiianced  for  a  long 
time  past  to  Bussy,  succumbed  beneath  the  weight  of  sorrow; 
in  vain  did  Dupleix  tire  out  the  ministers  with  his  views  and 
his  projects  for  India,  he  saw  even  the  action  he  was  about  to 
bring  against  the  Company  vetoed  by  order  of  the  king.  Per- 
secuted by  his  creditors,  overwhelmed  with  regret  for  the 
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relatives  and  friends  whom  he  had  involved  in  his  enterprises 
and  in  his  ruin,  he  exclaimed  a  few  months  before  his  death: 
*'I  have  sacrificed  youth,  foilune,  life  in  order  to  load  witii 
honor  and  riches  those  of  my  own  nation  in  Asia.  Unhappy 
friends,  too  weakly  credulous  relatives,  virtuous  citizens  have 
dedicated  their  property  to  promoting  the  success  of  my  pro- 
jects ;  they  are  now  in  want.  ...  I  demand,  like  the  humblest 
of  creditors,  that  which  is  my  due;  my  services  are  all  stufE, 
my  demand  is  ridiculous,  I  am  treated  like  the  vilest  of  men. 
The  Uttle  I  have  left  is  seized,  I  have  been  obliged  to  get  exe- 
cution stayed  to  prevent  my  being  dragged  to  prison  I"  Du- 
pleix  died  at  last  on  the  11th  of  November,  1763,  the  most 
striking,  without  being  the  last  or  the  most  tragical,  victim  at 
the  great  French  enterprises  in  India. 

Despite  the  treaty  of  peace,  hostilities  had  never  really 
ceased  in  India.  Clive  had  returned  from  England;  freed 
henceforth  from  the  influence,  the  intrigues  and  the  indomi- 
table energy  of  Dupleix,  he  had  soon  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  of  Bengal,  he  had  even  driven  the  French  from 
Chandemuggur;  Bussy  had  been  unable  to  check  his  successes, 
he  avenged  himself  by  wresting  away  from  the  Enghsh  all 
their  agencies  on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  and  closing  against  them 
the  road  between  the  Coromandel  coast  and  Bengal. 

Meanwhile  the  Seven  Years'  war  had  broken  out;  the  whole 
of  Europe  had  joined  in  the  contest:  the  French  navy,  still 
feeble  m  spite  of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  restore  it, 
underwent  serious  reverses  on  every  sea.    Count  Lally-Tolen- 
dal,  descended  from  an  Irish  family  which  took  ref-ige  in 
France  with  James  11.,  went  to  Count  d'Argenson,  still  min- 
later  of  war,  with  a  proposition  to  go  and  humble  in  India  that 
English  power  which  had  been  imprudently  left  to  grow  up 
without  hindrance.    M.  de  Lally  had  served  with  renown  in 
the  wars  of  Germany;  he  had  seconded  Prince  Charles  Edward 
in  his  brave  and  yet  frivolous  attempt  upon  England.    The 
directors  of  the  India  Company  went  and  asked  M.  d'Argenson 
to  entrust  to  General  LaHy  the  king's  troops  promised  for  the 
expeditioiL     "You  are  wrong,"  M.  d'Argenson  said  to  them: 
**I  know  M.  de  Lally,  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  but  he  is  violent, 
passionate,  inflexible  as  to  discipline,  he  will  not  tolerate  any 
disorder;  you  will  be  setting  fire  to  your  warehouses,  if  yon 
Bend  him  thither."    The  directors,  however,  insisted,  and  M. 
de  Lally  set  out  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1767,  with  four  ships  and  a 


body  of  troops.    Some  young  officers  belonging  to  the  greateal 
houses  of  France  served  on  his  staff. 

M.  de  Lally 's  passage  was  a  long  one:  the  English  reinforce- 
ments had  preceded  him  by  six  weeks.  On  arriving  in  India, 
he  found  the  arsenals  and  the  magazines  empty ;  the  establish- 
ment of  Pondicherry  alone  confessed  to  fourteen  millions  of 
debt.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  was  pressing  at  all  points  upon 
the  French  possessions.  Lally  marched  to  Gondelour  (Kad- 
dalore),  which  he  carried  on  the  sixth  day;  he  shortly  after 
wards  invested  Fort  St.  David,  the  most  formidable  of  the 
English  fortresses  in  India.  The  first  assault  was  repulsed: 
the  general  had  neither  cannon  nor  beasts  of  burden  to  draw 
them.  He  hurried  off  to  Pondicherry  and  had  the  nativee 
harnessed  to  the  artillery-trains,  taking  pell-mell  such  men  as 
fell  in  his  way  without  regard  for  rank  or  caste,  imprudently 
wounding  the  prejudices  most  dear  to  the  country  he  had 
come  to  govern.  Fort  St.  David  was  taken  and  razed.  Devi« 
cotah,  after  scarcely  the  ghost  of  a  siege,  opened  its  gates. 
Lally  had  been  hardly  a  month  in  India,  and  he  had  already 
driven  the  English  from  the  southern  coast  of  CoromandeL 
**  All  my  policy  is  in  these  five  words,  but  they  are  binding  as 
an  oath :  no  English  in  the  peninsula, "  wrote  the  general.  He 
bad  sent  Bussy  orders  to  come  and  join  him  in  order  to  attack 
Madras. 

The  brilliant  courage  and  heroic  ardor  of  M.  de  Lally  bad 
triumphed  over  the  first  obsteicles;  his  recklessness,  his 
severity,  his  passion ateness  were  about  to  lose  him  the  fruitB 
of  his  victories.  **The  commission  I  hold,"  he  wrote  to  the 
directors  of  the  Company  at  Paris,  ' '  imports  that  I  shall  be 
held  in  horror  by  all  the  people  of  the  country."  By  his  per- 
sonal defaults  he  aggravated  his  already  critical  position.  The 
supineness  of  the  French  government  had  made  fatal  progress 
amongst  its  servants;  Count  d'Ach^,  who  commanded  the 
fleet,  had  refused  to  second  the  attempt  upon  Madras ;  twice, 
whilst  cruising  in  Indian  waters,  the  French  admiral  had  been 
beaten  by  the  English;  he  t<x)k  the  course  back  to  lie  de 
France,  where  he  reckoned  upon  wintering.  PondicheTy  waa 
threatened,  and  Lally  found  himself  in  Tjwijore  where  he  had 
hoped  to  recover  a  considerable  sinn  due  to  the  Company ;  on 
his  road  he  had  attacked  a  pagoda,  thinking  he  would  find 
there  a  greal  deal  of  treasure,  but  the  idols  were  hollow  and  d, 
worthless  material.    The  pagoda  was  in  flames,  the  disconeo 
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late  brahmins  were  still  wandering  round  about  their  temple; 
the  general  took  them  for  spies  and  had  them  tied  to  the 
cannons'  mouths.  The  danger  of  Pondicherry  forced  M.  de 
Lally  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tanjore;  the  Enghsh  fell  back  on 
Madras. 

Disorder  was  at  its  height  in  the  Ck)mpany's  affairs;  the 
vast  enterprises  commenced  by  Dupleix  required  success  and 
conquests,  but  they  had  been  abandoned  siace  bis  recall,  not 
without  having  engulfed  together  with  his  private  fortime  a 
portion  of  the  Company's  resources.    Lally  was  angered  at 
being  every  moment  shackled  for  want  of  money :  he  attrib- 
uted it  not  only  to  the  ill-will  but  also  to  the  dishonesty  of  the 
local  authorities.    He  wrote,  in  1758,  to  M.  de  Leyrit,  governor 
of  Pondicheny :  '*Sir,  this  letter  shall  be  an  eternal  secret  be- 
tween you  and  me,  if  you  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  termi- 
nating my  enterprise.    I  left  you  a  hundred  thousand  hvres  of 
my  own  money  to  help  you  to  meet  the  expenditure  it  requires 
I  have  not  found  so  much  as  a  hundred  sous  in  your  purse  gmd 
in  that  of  all  your  council,  you  have  both  of  you  refused  to 
let  me  employ  your  credit.     I,  however,  consider  you  to  be  aU 
of  you  under  more  obhgation  to  the  Company  than  I  am,  who 
have  unfortunately  the  honor  of  no  further  acquaintance  with 
it  than  to  the  extent  of  having  lost  half  my  property  by  it  in 
1720.     If  you  continue  to  leave  me  in  want  of  everything  and 
exposed  to  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  front  to  the  general 
discontent,  not  only  shall  I  inform  the  king  and  the  Company 
of  the  fine  zeal  testified  for  their  service  by  their  employes 
here,  but  I  shall  take  effectual  measures  for  not  being  at  the 
mercy,  during  the  short  stay  I  desire  to  make  in  this  country, 
of  the  party-spirit  and  personal  motives  by  which  I  see  that 
every  member  appears  to  be  actuated  to  the  risk  of  the  Com- 
pany in  general." 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  and  in  spite  of  this  ebullition, 
M.  de  Lally  led  his  troops  up  in  front  of  Madras;  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  Black  Town.  "The  immense  plunder 
taken  by  the  troops,"  says  the  journal  of  an  officer  who  held 
a  commend  under  Count  Lally,  ''had  introduced  abundance 
amongst  them.  Huge  stores  of  strong  liquors  led  to  drunk- 
enness and  all  the  evils  it  generates.  The  situation  must 
have  been  seen  to  be  believed.  The  works,  the  guards  in  the 
launches  were  all  performed  by  drunken  men.  The  regiment 
of  Lorraine  alone  was  exempt  from  this  plague,  but  the  other 
corps  surpassed  one  another.    Hence  scenes  of  the  most  shame- 
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ful  kind  and  most  distructive  of  subordination  and  discipline, 
the  details  of  which  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  most 
scrupulous  truthfulness  would  appear  a  monstrous  exa^cra- 
tion."  Lally  in  despair  wrote  to  his  friends  in  France:  "  Hell 
vomited  me  into  this  land  of  iniquities,  and  I  am  waitnig  hke 
Jonah  for  the  whale  that  shall  receive  me  in  its  belly." 

The  attack  on  the  White  Town  and  on  Fort  St.  George  waa 
repulsed ;  and  on  the  18th  of  February,  1759,  Lally  was  obhged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Madras.  The  discord  wh.jh  reigned  in  the 
army  as  well  as  amongst  the  civil  functionaries  was  nowhere 
more  flagrant  tlian  between  Lally  and  Bussy.  The  latter  could 
not  console  himself  for  having  been  forced  to  leave  the  Deccan 
in  the  feeble  hands  of  the  marquis  of  Conflans.  An  expedi- 
tion attempted  against  the  fortress  of  Wandiwash,  of  which 
the  English  had  obtained  possession,  was  followed  by  a  serious 
defeat;  Colonel  Coote  was  master  of  Kaiikal.  Little  by  httle 
the  French  army  and  French  power  in  India  found  themselves 
cooped  within  the  immediate  territory  of  Pondiclierry.  The 
English  marched  against  this  town.  Lally  shut  himself  up 
there  in  the  month  of  March,  1760.  Bussy  had  been  made 
prisoner,  and  Coote  had  sent  him  to  Eiu-ope.  ''At  the  head 
of  the  French  army  Bussy  would  be  in  a  position  by  himself 
alone  to  prolong  the  war  for  ten  years,"  said  the  Hindoos. 
On  the  27th  of  November,  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  was  trans- 
fonned  into  an  investment. 

Lally  had  taken  all  the  precautions  of  a  good  general,  but  he 
had  taken  them  with  his  usual  harshness;  he  had  driven  from 
the  city  all  the  useless  mouths;  1400  Hindoos,  old  men,  women 
and  children,  wandered  for  a  week  between  the  English  camp 
and  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  dying  of  hunger  and  misery, 
without  Lally's  consenting  to  receive  them  back  into  the  place: 
the  English  at  last  allowed  them  to  pass.  The  most  severe 
requisitions  had  been  ordered  to  be  made  on  all  the  houses 
of  Pondicherry,  and  the  irritation  was  extreme;  the  heroio 
despair  of  M.  de  Lally  was  continually  wringing  from  him  im- 
prudent expressions:  "I  would  rather  go  and  command  a  sel 
of  Caffres  than  remain  in  this  Sodom  which  the  English  fire, 
in  default  of  Heaven's,  must  sooner  or  later  destroy,"  had  for 
a  long  time  past  been  a  common  expression  of  the  general's, 
whose  fate  was  henceforth  bound  up  with  that  of  Pondi- 
cherry. 

He  held  out  for  six  weeks,  in  spite  of  famine,  want  of  money 
and  ever  increasing  dissensions.    A  tempest  had  caused  great 
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havoc  to  the  English  squadron  which  was  out  at  sea;  Lally  was 
waiting  and  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  M.  d'Ache  with  the  fleet 
which  had  but  lately  sought  refuge  at  lie  de  France  after  a  fresh 
reverse.  From  Paris,  on  the  report  of  an  attack  projected 
by  the  English  against  Bourbon  and  De  de  France,  ministers 
had  given  orders  to  M.  d'Ache  not  to  quit  those  waters. 
Lally  and  Pondicherry  waited  in  vain. 

It  bf  came  necessary  to  surrender,  the  council  of  the  Com- 
pany called  upon  the  general  to  capitulate;  Lally  claimed  the 
honors  of  war,  but  Coote  would  have  the  town  at  discretion: 
the  distress  was  extreme  as  well  as  the  irritation.  Pondicherry 
was  deUvered  up  to  the  conquerors  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1761 ;  the  fortifications  and  magazines  were  razed ;  French  power 
in  India,  long  supported  by  the  courage  or  ability  of  a  few 
men,  was  foundering,  never  to  rise  again.  ' '  Nobody  can  have 
a  higher  opinion  than  I  of  M.  de  Lally,"  wrote  Colonel  Coote: 
*'  he  struggled  against  obstacles  that  I  considered  insurmount^ 
able  and  triumphed  over  them.  There  is  not  in  India  another 
man  who  could  have  so  long  kept  an  army  stanamg  without 
pay  and  without  resources  in  any  direction^'  *'  A  convincing 
proof  of  his  merits,"  said  another  Enghsh  officer,  "  is  his  long 
and  vigorous  resistance  in  a  place  in  which  he  was  universaUv 
detested."  '' 

Hatred  bears  bitterer  fruits  than  is  imagined  even  by  those 
who  provoke  it.     The  animosity  which  M.  de  Lallv  had  excited 
in  India  was  everywhere  an  obstacle  to  the  defence;  and  it 
was   destined   to   cost  him    his  life    and  imperil   his  honor. 
Scarcely  had  he  amved  in  England,  ill,  exhausted  by  sufiFerings 
and  fatigue,  followed  even  in  his  captivity  by  the  Reproaches 
and  anger  of  his  comrades  in  misfortune,  when  he  heard  of  the 
outbreak  of  public   opinion  against  him  in  France;  he  was 
accused  of  treason :  and  he  obtained  from  the  Enghsh  cabinet 
permission  to  repair  to  Paris.     "  I  bring  hither  my  head  and 
my  innocence,"  he  wrote,  on  disembarking,  to  the  minister  of 
war,  and  he  went  voluntarily  to  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille. 
There  he  remained  nineteen   months  without  being  examined. 
When  the  trial  commenced  in  December,  1764,  the  heads  of 
accusation  amounted  to  160,  the  number  of  witnesses  to  nearly 
200;  the  matter  lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  conducted  with  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  M.  de  Lally's  numerous  enemies,  with  in- 
veteracy on  the  part  of  the  Parliament,  still  at  strife  with  the 
government,  with  courage  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  ac- 
cused.   He  claimed  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial,  but  his 
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demand  was  rejected;  when  he  saw  himself  confronted  with 
the  dock,  the  general  suddenly  uncovered  his  whitened  head 
and  his  breast  covered  with  scars,  exckiiming,  "So  this  is  the 
reward  for  fifty  years'  serv-ice  1"  On  the  6th  of  May,  1 766,  his 
sentence  was  at  last  pronounced.  Laily  was  acquitted  on  the 
charges  of  high  treason  and  malversation ;  he  was  found  ' '  guilty 
of  violence,  abuse  of  authority,  vexations  and  exactions,  as  well 
as  of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  king  and  of  the 
Company."  When  the  sentence  was  being  read  out  to  the  con- 
demned: "Cut  it  short,  sir,"  said  the  count  to  the  clerk, 
*' come  to  the  conclusions."  At  the  words  '*  betrayed  the  in- 
terests of  the  king,"  Lally  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
exclaiming,  "  Never,  never!"  He  was  expending  his  wrath  in 
insults  heaped  upon  his  enemies,  when,  suddenly  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  pair  of  mathematical  compasses,  he  struck  it  vio- 
lently against  his  heart:  the  woimd  did  not  go  deep  enough, 
M.  de  Lally  was  destined  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  ot 
man's  injustice. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  valiant 
general  whose  heroic  resistance  had  astounded  all  India 
mounted  the  scaffold  on  the  Place  de  Oreve,  nor  was  permis- 
sion granted  to  the  few  friends  who  remained  faithful  to  him 
to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  execution;  there  was  only 
the  parish-priest  of  St.  Louis  en  I'lle  at  his  side;  as  appro- 
hensions  were  felt  of  violence  and  insult  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
demned, he  was  gagged  like  the  lowest  criminal  when  he 
resolutely  mounted  the  fatal  ladder :  he  knelt  without  assistance 
and  calmly  awaited  his  death-blow.  *'  Everybody,"  observed 
D'Alembert,  expressing  by  that  cruel  saying  the  violence  o£ 
public  feeling  against  the  condemned,  "everybody,  except  th« 
hangman,  has  a  right  to  kill  T^ally."  Voltaire's  judgment, 
after  the  subsidence  of  passion  and  after  the  light  thrown  by 
subsequent  events  upon  the  state  of  French  affairs  in  India 
before  Lally's  campaigns,  is  more  just:  "It  was  a  murder 
committed  with  the  sword  of  justice."  King  Louis  XV.  and 
his  government  had  lost  India;  the  rage  and  shame  blindly 
excited  amongst  the  nation  by  this  disaster  had  been  visited 
upon  the  head  of  the  unhappy  general  who  had  been  last  van- 
quished in  defending  the  remnants  of  French  power.  The 
English  were  masters  forever  of  India  when  the  son  of  M.  de 
Lally-Tollendal  at  last  obtained,  in  1780,  the  rehabilitation  of 
his  father's  memory.  Pubhc  opinion  had  not  waited  till  then 
to  decide  the  case  between  the  condemned  and  his  accusera 
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Whilst  the  French  power  in  India,   after  having  for  an 
instant  had  the  dominion    over   nearly  the  whole  peninsula, 
was  dying  out  beneath  the  incapacity  and  feebleness  of  its 
government,  at  the  moment  when   the  heroic  efforts  of  La 
Bourdonnais,  Dupleix  and  Lally  were  passing  into  the  domain 
of  history,  a  people  decimated  by  war  and  famine,  exhausted 
by  a   twenty    years'  unequal   struggle,  was  slowly  expiring, 
preserving:  to  the  very  last  its  hopes  and  its  patriotic  devotion. 
In  the  New  World  the  whole  Canadian  people  were  still  main- 
taining, for  the  honor  of  France,  that  flag  w^hich  had  just  been 
allowed  to  slip  from  the  desperate  hands  of  Lally  in  the  East. 
In  this  case,  there  were  no  enchanting  prospects  of  power  and 
riches  easily  acquired,  of  dominion  over  opulent  princes  and 
submissive  slaves;    nothing  but  a   constant   struggle   against 
nature,  still  mistress  of  the  vast  soHtudes,   against  vigilant 
rivals  and   a  courageous  and  cruel  race  of  natives.     The  his- 
tory of  the  French  colonists  in  Canada  showed  traits  and  pre- 
sented characteristics  rare  in  French  annals;  the  ardor  of  the 
French  nature  and  the  suavity  of  French  mannei*s,  seemed  to 
be  combined  with  the  stronger  virtues  of  the  i)eople  of  the 
North ;  everywhere,  amongst  the  bold  pioneers  of  civilization 
in  the  new  world,  the  French  marched  in  the  first  rank  with- 
out ever  permitting  themselves  to  be  surpassed  by  the  intre- 
pidity or  perseverance  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  down  to  the  day 
when,  cooped  up  within  the  first  confines  of  their  conquests, 
fighting  for  life  and  liberty,  the  Canadians  defended  foot  to 
foot  the  honor  of  their  mother-country,  which  had  for  a  long 
while  neglected  them  and  at  last  abandoned  them,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  disastrous  war  conducted  by  a  government  as 
incapable  as  it  was  corrupt. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  French  had  directed  towards 
America  their  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise;  in  the  fifteenth  cen 
tury,  on  the  morrow  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  when 
the  indomitable  genius  and  rehgious  faith  of  Christopher 
Columbus  had  just  opened  a  new  path  to  inquiring  minds  and 
daring  spirits,  the  Basques,  the  Bretons  and  the  Normans 
were  amongst  the  first  to  follow  the  road  he  had  marked  out; 
their  hght  barques  and  their  intrepid  navigators  were  soon 
known  among  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Cana- 
dian coast.  As  early  as  1506  a  chart  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
drawn  by  John  Denis,  who  came  from  Honfleur  in  Normandy. 
Before  long  the  fishers  began  to  approach  the  coasts,  attracted 
by  the  fur- trade;  they  entered  into  relations  with  the  native 
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tribes,  buying,  very  often  for  a  mere  song,  the  produce  of 
their  hunting,  and  introducing  to  them  together  with  the  fii-st- 
fruits  of  civilization  its  cori-uptions  and  its  dangei-s.  Before 
long  the  savages  of  America  became  acquainted  with  the^re- 
uxiter. 

Policy  was  not  slow  to  second  the  bold  enterprises  of  the 
navigators.  France  was  at  that  time  agitated  by  various 
earnest  and  mighty  passions :  for  a  moment  the  Reformation, 
personified  by  the  austere  virtues  and  grand  spirit  of  Coligny, 
had  seemed  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  forecasts  of  the  admiral  became  more  and  more  sombre 
every  day,  he  weighed  the  power  and  hatred  of  the  Guises  as 
well  as  of  their  partisans ;  in  his  anxiety  for  his  countrymen 
and  his  religion  he  determined  to  secure  for  the  persecuted 
Protestants  a  refuge,  perhaps  a  home,  in  the  new  world,  after 
that  defeat  of  which  he  already  saw  a  glimmer. 

A  first  expedition  had  failed,  after  an  attempt  on  the  coasts 
of  Brazil;  in  1562,  a  new  flotilla  set  out  from  Havre,  com- 
manded by  John  Ribaut  of  Dieppe.  A  landing  was  etfected  in 
a  beautiful  country,  sparkling  with  flowers  and  verdure;  the 
century -old  trees,  the  vast  forests,  the  unknown  birds,  the 
game,  which  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  glades  and  stood 
Btill  fearlessly  at  the  unwonted  apparition  of  man— tliis  spec- 
tacle, familiar  and  at  the  same  time  new,  presented  by  nature 
at  the  commencement  of  May,  caused  great  joy  and  profound 
gratitude  amongst  the  French,  w^ho  had  come  so  far,  through 
BO  many  perils,  to  the  borders  of  Florida;  they  knelt  down 
piously  to  thank  God ;  the  savages,  flocking  together  upon  the 
shore,  regarded  them  with  astonishment  mmgled  with  respect. 
Ribaut  and  his  companions  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  France,  and  immediately  began  to  construct  a 
fort  which  they  called  Fort  Charles,  in  honor  of  the  j^outig 
king,  Charles  IX.  Detachments  scoured  the  country  and 
carried  to  a  distance  the  name  of  France:  during  three  years, 
through  a  course  of  continual  suffering  and  intestine  strife 
more  dangerous  than  the  hardships  of  nature  and  the  am- 
bushes of  savages,  the  French  maintained  themselves  in  their 
new  settlement,  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  new  emi- 
grants. Unhappily  they  had  frequently  been  recruited  from 
amongst  men  of  no  character,  importing  the  contagion  of 
their  vices  into  the  Httle  colony  which  Cohgny  had  intended 
to  found  the  reformed  church  in  the  new  world.  In  1565,  a 
Spanish  expedition  landed  in  Florida.     Pedro  Menendez  de 
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Avil^,  who  commanded  it,  had  received  from  King  Philip  IL 
the  title  of  adelantado  (governor)  of  Florida;  he  had  pledged 
himself,  in  return,  to  conquer  for  Spain  this  territory  impu- 
dently filched  from  the  jurisdiction  which  His  Cathoho 
Majesty  claimed  over  the  whole  of  America.  The  struggle 
lasted  but  a  few  days,  in  spite  of  the  despair  and  courage  of 
the  French  colonists;  a  great  number  were  massacred,  others 
crowded  on  to  the  little  vessels  still  at  their  disposal  and 
carried  to  France  the  news  of  the  disaster.  Menendez  took 
possession  of  the  ruined  forts,  of  the  scarcely  cleared  fields 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  the  unhappy  colonists.  "Are  you 
Catholics  or  Lutherans?"  he  demanded  of  his  prisoners,  bound 
two  and  two  before  him.  "We  all  belong  to  the  reformed 
faith, "  replied  John  Ribaut,  and  he  mtoned  in  a  loud  voice  a 
pealm:  "Dust  we  are  and  to  dust  we  shaU  return;  twenty 
years  more  or  less  upon  this  earth  are  of  small  account;"  and, 
turning  towards  the  adelanta,do.  "do  thy  will,"  he  said.  All 
were  put  to  death,  "  As  I  judged  expedient  for  the  service  of 
God  and  of  your  Majesty,"  wrote  the  Spanish  commander  to 
Philip  IT.,  "and  I  consider  it  a  great  piece  of  luck  that  this 
John  Ribaut  hath  died  in  this  place,  for  the  king  of  France 
might  have  done  more  with  him  and  five  hundred  ducats  than 
with  another  man  and  five  thousand,  he  having  been  the  most 
able  and  experienced  mariner  of  the  day  for  knowing  the 
navigation  of  the  coasts  of  India  and  Florida."  Above  the 
heap  of  corpses,  before  committing  them  to  the  flames,  Menen- 
dez placed  this  inscription:  "Not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  here- 
tics." 

Three  years  later,  on  the  same  spot  on  which  the  adelantado 
had  heaped  up  the  victims  of  his  cruelty  and  his  perfidy  lay 
the  bodies  of  the  Spanish  garrison.  A  Gascon  gentleman, 
Dominic  de  Gourgues,  had  sworn  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
France ;  he  had  sold  his  patrimony,  borrowed  money  of  his 
friends,  and,  trusting  to  his  long  experience  in  navigation,  put 
to  sea  with  three  small  vessels  equipped  at  his  expense.  The 
Spaniards  were  hving  unsuspectingly  as  the  French  colonists 
had  lately  done ;  they  had  founded  their  principal  settlement 
at  some  distance  from  the  first  landing-place,  and  had  named 
it  St.  Augustin.  De  Gourgues  attacked  unexpectedly  the 
little  fort  of  San-Mateo;  a  detachment  surrounded  in  the 
woods  the  Spaniards  who  had  sought  refuge  there;  all  were 
killed  or  taken;  they  were  hanged  on  the  same  trees  which 
had  but  lately  served  for  the  execution  of  the  French.    "This 


I  do  not  as  to  Spaniards,  but  as  to  traitors,  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers," was  the  inscription  placed  by  De  Gourgues  above 
their  Leads.  When  he  aprain  put  to  sea,  there  remained  not 
one  stone  upon  another  of  the  fort  of  San-Mateo.  France  was 
avenged.  "  All  that  we  have  done  was  done  for  the  service  of 
the  king  and  for  the  honor  of  the  country,"  exclaimed  the  bold 
Gascon  as  he  re  boarded  his  ship.  Florida,  nevertheless,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Spain ;  the  French  adventurers  went 
carrying  elsewhither  their  ardent  hopes  and  their  indomitable 
courage. 

For  a  long  while  expeditions  and  attempts  at  French  coloni- 
zation had  been  directed  towards  Canada.  James  Cartier,  in 
1535,  had  taken  possession  of  its  coasts  under  the  name  of  New 
France.  M.  de  Roberval  had  taken  thither  colonists  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical;  but  the  hard  climate,  famine  and  dis- 
ease had  stifled  the  little  colony  in  the  bud;  religious  and 
political  disturbances  in  the  mother-country  were  absorbing 
all  thoughts;  it  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when 
panting  France,  distracted  by  civil  discord,  began  to  repose 
for  the  first  time  since  more  than  a  century,  beneath  a  gov- 
ernment just,  able,  and  firm  at  the  same  time,  that  zeal  for 
distant  enterprises  at  last  attracted  to  New  France  its  real 
founder.  Samuel  de  Champlain  du  Brouage,  bom  in  1567,  a 
faithful  soldier  of  the  king's  so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  was 
unable  to  endure  the  indolence  of  peace.  After  long  and  peril- 
ous voyages,  he  enlisted  in  the  company  which  M.  de  Monts, 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  in  ordinary  to  Henry  IV., 
had  just  formed  for  the  trade  in  furs  on  the  northern  coast  of 
America;  appointed  viceroy  of  Acadia,  a  new  territory,  of 
which  the  imaginary  Hmits  would  extend  in  our  times  from 
Philadelphia  to  beyond  Montreal  and  furnished  with  a  com- 
mercial monopoly,  M.  de  Monts  set  Siiil  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1604.  taking  with  him,  Calvinist  though  he  was,  Cathohc 
priests  as  well  as  Protestant  pastors.  "  I  have  seen  our  priest 
and  the  minister  come  to  a  fight  over  qtiestions  of  faith," 
writes  Champlain  in  his  journal;  "  I  can't  say  which  showed 
the  more  cotirage,  or  struck  the  harder,  but  I  know  that  the 
minister  sometimes  complained  to  Sieur  de  Monts  of  having 
been  beaten,"  This  was  the  prelude  to  the  conversion  of  the 
savages,  which  was  soon  to  become  the  sole  aim  or  the  pious 
standard  of  all  the  attempts  at  colonization  in  New  France. 

M.  de  Monts  and  his  comrades  had  been  for  many  years 
struggling  against  the  natiu:ul  difficulties  of  their  enterprise 
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and  against  the  ill-will  or  indiffeience  which  they  encountered 
in  the  mother-country;  religious  zeal  was  reviving  in  France; 
the  edict  of  Nantes  had  put  a  stop  to  violent  strife ;  missionary 
ardor  animated  the  powerful  society  of  Jesuits  especially.  At 
their  instigation  and  under  their  direction  a  pious  woman,  rich 
and  of  high  rank,  the  marchioness  of  Guercheville,  profited  by 
the  distress  amongst  the  first  founders  of  the  French  colony ; 
Bhe  purchased  tlieir  rights,  took  possession  of  their  territory, 
and,  having  got  the  king  to  cede  to  her  the  sovereignty  of  New 
France,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Florida,  she  dedicated  ail 
her  personal  fortune  to  the  holy  enterprise  of  a  mission  amongst 
the  Indians  of  America.  Beside  the  adventurers,  gentlemen  or 
traders,  attracted  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  by  zeal  for  discovery, 
there  set  out  a  large  number  of  Jesuits,  resolved  to  win  a  new 
empire  for  Jesus  Christ.  Champlain  accompanied  them. 
After  lone:  and  painful  explorations  in  the  forests  and  amongst 
the  Indian  tribes,  after  frequent  voyages  to  France  on  the  ser- 
vice of  the  colony,  he  became  at  last,  in  1606,  the  first  governor 
of  the  nascent  town  of  Quebec. 

Never  was  colony  founded  under  more  pious  auspices;  for 
some  time  past  the  Recollects  had  been  zealously  laboring  for 
the  conversion  of  unbelievers ;  seconded  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  before  long  to  remain  sole  masters  of  the  sod,  they  found 
themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  forbid  the  Protestant  sail- 
ors certain  favorite  exercises  of  their  worship:  "  At  last  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  not  chant  the  psalms,"  says  Cham- 
plain,  "but  that  they  should  assemble  to  make  their  prayers." 
A  hand  more  powerful  than  that  of  Madame  de  Guercheville 
or  of  the  Jesuits  was  about  to  take  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  as  well  as  of  France :  Cardinal  Ilicheheu  had  be- 
come premier  minister. 

The  blind  gropings  and  intestine  struggles  of  the  rival  posses- 
sors of  monopolies  were  soon  succeeded  by  united  action. 
Richeheu  favored  commerce  and  did  not  disdain  to  apply 
thereto  the  resources  of  his  great  and  fertile  mind.  In  1627,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  a  hundred  associates 
on  which  the  king  conferred  the  possession  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  France,  together  with  the  commercial  monop- 
oly and  freedom  from  all  taxes  for  fifteen  years.  The  colonists 
were  to  be  French  and  Cathohcs;  Huguenots  were  excluded; 
they  done  had  till  then  manifested  any  tendency  towards  emi- 
gration ;  the  attempts  at  colonization  in  America  were  due  to 
their  e^orta:  less  liberal  in  New  France  than  he  had  lately 


been  in  Europe,  the  cardinal  thus  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
foreigner  all  the  adventurous  spirits  and  the  bold  explorers 
amongst  the  French  Protestants,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
English  Puritans,  driven  from  their  country  by  the  narrow  and 
meddlesome  policy  of  James  I.,  were  dropping  anchor  at  the 
foot  of  Plymouth  Rock,  and  were  founding,  in  the  name  of 
religious  liberty,  a  new  Protestant  England,  the  rival  ere  long 
of  that  New  France  which  was  Catholic  and  absolutist. 

Champlain  had  died  at  Quebec  on  Christmas  Day,  1635,  after 
twenty-seven  years'  efforts  and  sufferings  in  the  service  of  the 
nascent  colony.  Bold  and  enterprising,  endowed  with  indomi- 
table perseverance  and  rare  practical  faculties,  an  explorer  of 
distant  forests,  an  intrepid  negotiator  with  the  savage  tribes,  a 
wise  and  patient  administrator,  indulgent  towards  all,  in  spite 
of  his  ardent  devotion,  Samuel  de  Champlain  had  presented 
the  rare  intermixture  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  past  times  with 
the  zeal  for  science  and  the  practical  talents  of  modern  ages ;  he 
was  replaced  in  his  government  by  a  knight  of  Malta,  M.  de 
Montmagny.  Quebec  had  a  seminary,  a  hospital  and  a  con- 
vent, before  it  possessed  a  population. 

The  foundation  of  Montreal  was  still  more  exclusively  relig- 
ious. The  accounts  of  the  Jesuits  had  inflamed  pious  souls 
with  a  noble  emulation ;  a  Montreal  association  was  formed, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Olier,  founder  of  St.  Sulpice.  The 
first  expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a  valiant 
gentleman,  Paul  de  Maisonneuve,  and  of  a  certain  Mademoi- 
selle Mance,  belonging  to  the  middle-class  of  Nogent-le-Roi, 
who  was  not  yet  a  nun,  but  who  was  destined  to  become  the 
foundress  of  the  hospital-sisters  of  Ville-Marie,  the  name  which 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  explorers  intended  for  the  new  colony 
of  Montreal. 

It  was  not  without  jealousy  that  the  governor  of  Quebec  and 
the  agents  of  the  hundred  associates  looked  upon  the  enterprise 
of  M.  de  Maisonneuve;  an  attempt  was  made  to  persuade  him 
to  remain  in  the  settlement  already  founded.  "  I  am  not  come 
here  to  dehberate  but  to  act,"  answered  he:  '' it  is  my  duty,  as 
well  as  an  honor  to  me,  to  found  a  colony  at  Montreal,  and  I 
shall  go,  though  every  tree  were  an  Iroquois!" 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1642,  the  new  colonists  had  scarcely 
disembarked  when  they  were  mustered  around  Father  Vnuont, 
a  Jesuit  clothed  in  his  pontifical  vestments.  The  priest,  having 
first  celebrated  mass,  turned  to  those  present:  "  You  are  only 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed,"  said  he,  "  but  you  wiU  grow  untii 
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your  branches  cover  the  whole  earth.  You  are  few  in  number, 
but  your  work  is  that  of  God.  His  eye  is  upon  you,  and  your 
children  will  replenish  the  earth."  '*  You  say  that  the  enter- 
prise of  Montreal  is  of  a  cost  more  suitable  for  a  king  than  for 
a  few  private  persons  too  feeble  to  sustain  it,'*  wrote  the  asso- 
ciates of  Montreal,  in  1643,  in  reply  to  their  adversaries,  "and 
you  further  allege  the  perils  of  the  navigation  and  the  ship- 
wrecks that  may  ruin  it.  You  have  made  a  better  hit  than  you 
supposed  in  saying  that  it  is  a  king's  work,  for  the  King  of 
kings  has  a  hand  in  it,  He  whom  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey. 
We,  therefore,  do  not  fear  shipwrecks ;  He  will  not  cause  them 
save  when  it  is  good  for  us,  and  when  it  is  for  His  glory,  which 
is  our  only  aim.  K  the  finger  of  God  be  not  in  the  affair  o£ 
Montreal,  if  it  be  a  human  invention,  do  not  trouble  yourselves 
about  it,  it  will  never  endure ;  but,  if  G^  have  willed  it,  who 
are  you  that  you  should  gainsay  Him?" 

The  affair  of  Montreal  stood,  like  that  of  Quebec ;  New  France 
was  founded,  in  spite  of  the  sufferings  of  the  early  colonists, 
thanks  to  their  courage,  their  fervent  enthusiasm,  and  the  sup- 
port afforded  them  by  the  reUgious  zeal  of  their  friends  in 
Europe.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  every  day  extended  their  ex- 
plorations, sharing  with  M.  de  la  Salle  the  glory  of  the  great 
discoveries  of  the  West.  Champlain  had  before  this  dreamed 
of  and  sought  for  a  passage  across  the  continent,  leading  to 
the  Southern  seas  and  permitting  of  commerce  with  India  and 
Japan.  La  SaUe,  in  his  intrepid  expeditions,  discovered  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  navigated  the  great  lakes,  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
which  the  Jesuits  had  been  the  first  to  reach,  and  pushed  on  as 
far  as  Texas.  Constructing  forts  in  the  midst  of  the  savage 
districts,  taking  possession  of  Louisiana  in  the  name  of  King 
Louis  XIV.,  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  his  comrades  and 
losing  the  most  faithful  of  them  by  death,  attacked  by  savages, 
betrayed  by  his  own  men,  thwarted  in  his  projects  by  his  ene* 
mies  and  his  rivals,  this  indefatigable  explorer  fell  at  last  be- 
neath the  blows  of  a  few  mutineers,  in  1687,  just  as  he  was  try- 
ing to  get  back  to  New  France ;  he  left  the  field  open  after  him 
to  the  innumerable  travellers  of  every  nation  and  every  lan- 
guage who  were  one  day  to  leave  their  mark  on  those  measure- 
less tracts.  Everywhere,  in  the  western  regions  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  the  footsteps  of  the  French,  either  traveUers  op 
missionaries,  preceded  the  boldest  adventurers.  It  is  the  glory 
and  the  misfortune  of  France  to  always  lead  the  van  in  the 
march  of  civilization,  without  having  the  wit  to  profit  by  tho 
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discoveries  and  the  sagacious  boldness  of  her  children.  On  tha 
unknown  roads  which  she  has  opened  to  the  human  mind  and 
to  human  enterprise  she  has  often  left  the  fruits  to  be  gathered 
by  nations  less  inventive  and  less  able  than  she,  but  more  per- 
severing and  less  perturbed  by  a  confusion  of  desires  and  an 
incessant  renewal  of  hopes. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  taken  out  of  French  hands  the 
gates  of  Canada,  Acadia  and  Newfoundland.     It  was  now  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  France  that  the  power  of  England 
was  rising,  growing  rapidly  through  the  development  of  her 
colonies,  usurping  httle  by  little  the  empire  ot  the  seas.  Canada 
was  prospering,  however ;  during  the  long  wai-s  which  the  con- 
dition of  Europe  had  kept  up  in  America,  the  Canadians  had 
supphed  the  king  s  armies  with  their  best  soldiers.     Returning 
to  their  homes  and  resuming  without  an  effort  the  peaceful 
habits  which  characterized   them,  they  skilfully    cultivated 
their  fields  and  saw  their  population  increasing  naturally  with- 
out any  help  from  the  mother-country.     The  governors  bad 
succeeded  in  adroitly  counterbalancing  the  influence  of  the 
English  over  the  Indian  tribes.     The  Iroquois,  but  lately  im- 
placable foes  of  France,  had  accepted  a  position  of  neutrality. 
Agricultural  development  secured  to  the  country  comparative 
prosperity,  but  money  was  scarce,  the  instinct  of  the  population 
was  not  in  the  direction  of  commerce;  it   was  everywhere 
shackled  by  monopolies.     Th.  English  were  rich,  free  and  bold; 
for  them  the  transmission  and  the  exchange  of  commodities 
were  easy.    The  commercial  rivalry  which  set  in  between  the 
two  nations  was  fatal  to  the  French ;  when  the  hour  of  the  final 
struggle  came,  the  Canadians,  though  brave,  resolute,  passion- 
ately attached  to  France  and  ready  for  any  sacrifice,  were  few 
in  number  compared  with  their  enemies.     Scattered  over  a 
vast  territory,  they  possessed  but  poor  pecuniary  resources  and 
could  expect  from  the  mother-country  only  irregular  assistance, 
subject  to  variations  of  government  and  fortune  as  well  as  to 
the  chances  of  maritime  w-arfare  and  engagements  at  sea, 
always  perilous  for  the  French  ships,  which  were  inferior  in 
build  and  m  number,  whatever  might  be  the  courage  and  skill 
of  their  commanders. 

The  capture  of  Louisbourg  and  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 
by  the  English  colonists,  in  1745,  profoundly  di8<piieted  the  Ca- 
nadians. They  pressed  the  government  t^)  make  an  attempt 
upon  Acadia:  "The  population  has  remained  French,"  they 
Baid:  "  we  are  reawiy  to  fight  for  our  relatives  and  friends  who 
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have  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner. "  The  ministry 
sent  the  duke  of  Anville  with  a  considerable  fleet :  storms  and 
disease  destroyed  vessels  and  crews  before  it  had  been  possible 
to  attack.  A  fresh  squadron,  commanded  by  the  marquis  of 
La  Jonquiere,  encountered  the  English  off  Cape  Finisterre  in 
Spain.  Admiral  Anson  had  seventeen  ships,  M.  de  La  Jon- 
quiere had  but  six;  he,  however,  fought  desperately:  *'  I  never 
saw  anybody  behave  better  than  the  French  commander,'* 
wrote  the  captain  of  the  English  ship  Windsor ;  ' '  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  all  the  officers  of  that  nation  showed  great  courage ; 
not  one  of  them  struck  until  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
manoeuvre."  The  remnants  of  the  French  navy,  neglected  as 
it  had  been  through  the  unreflecting  economy  of  Cardinal 
Fleury,  were  almost  completely  destroyed,  and  England  reck- 
oned more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.  Neither 
the  successes  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Germany  nor  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  put  a  serious  end  to  the  maritime  war: 
England  used  her  strength  to  despoil  the  French  forever  of  the 
colonies  which  she  envied  them.  The  frontiers  of  Canada  and 
Acadia  had  not  been  clearly  defined  by  the  treaties  of  peace. 
Distrust  and  disquiet  reigned  amongst  the  French  colonists ; 
the  ardor  of  conquest  fired  the  Enghsh,  who  had  for  a  long 
while  coveted  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  fertile  territories. 
The  covert  hostility  which  often  betrayed  itself  by  acts  of  ag- 
gression was  destined  ere  long  to  lead  to  open  war.  An  impor- 
tant emigration  began  amongst  the  Acadians ;  they  had  hitherto 
claimed  the  title  of  neutrals,  in  spite  of  the  annexation  of  their 
territory  by  England,  in  order  to  escape  the  test  oath  and  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  the  priests  and  the  French 
agents  urged  them  to  do  more :  more  than  3000  Acadians  left 
their  fields  and  their  cottages  to  settle  on  the  French  coasts, 
along  the  bay  of  Fundy.  Every  effort  of  the  French  gover- 
nors who  succeeded  one  another  only  too  rapidly  in  Canada 
was  directed  towards  maintaining  the  natural  or  factitious  b6ir- 
riers  between  the  two  territories.  The  savages,  excited  and 
flattered  by  both  sides,  loudly  proclaimed  their  independence 
and  their  primitive  rights  over  the  country  which  the  Euro- 
peans were  disputing  between  themselves.  "We  have  not 
ceded  our  lands  to  anybody, "  they  said :  "  and  we  have  no  mind 
to  obey  any  king."  "  Do  you  not  know  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  king  of  France  and  the  EngUshman?"  the  L-oquois 
were  asked  by  Marquis  Duquesne,  the  then  governor  of  Canada. 
**  Gk)  and  look  at  the  forts  which  the  kiny  has  set  up  and  yon 
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win  see  that  the  land  beneath  his  walls  is  still  a  hunting-ground, 
he  having  chosen  the  spots  frequented  by  you  simply  to  serve 
your  need.  The  Enghshman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  sooner 
in  possession  of  land  than  the  game  is  forced  to  quit,  the  wooda 
are  felled,  the  soil  is  uncovered  and  you  can  scarcely  find  the 
wherewithal  to  shelter  youi-selves  at  night." 

The  governor  of  Canada  was  not  mistaken.     Where  France 
established  mere  mihtary  posts  and   as  it  were   landmarks 
of  her  poUtical  dominion,  the  English  colonists,  cultivators 
and  traders,   brought  with  them  practical  civihzation,   the 
natural  and  powerful  enemy  of  savage  life.     Already  war  was 
in  preparation  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  these  humble 
allies,  who  were  destined  ere  long  to  die  out  before  might  and 
the  presence  of  a  superior  race.     The  French  commander  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  M.  de  Contrecoeur,  was  occupied  with  prep- 
arations for  defence,   when  he  learned  that   a  considerable 
body  of  English  troops  were  marching  against  him  under  the 
orders  of  Colonel  Washington.     He  immediately  dcFpatched 
M.  de  JumonviUo  with  thirty  men  to  summon  the  English  to 
retire  and  to  evacuate  French  territory.     At  break  of  day  on 
the  18th  of  May,   1754,  Washington's  men  surprised  Jumon- 
ville's  little  encampment.     The  attack  was  unexpected ;  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  French  envoy  had  time  to  convey 
the  summons  with  which  he  had  been  charged ;  he  was  kiQed 
together  with  nine  men  of  his  troops.     The  irritation  caused 
by  this  event  precipitated  the  commencement  of  hostilities.    A 
corps  of  Canadians,  reinforced  by  a  few  savages,  marched  at 
once  agjiinst  Washington;  he  was  intrenched  in  the  plain;  he 
had  to  be  attacked  with  artillery.     The  future  hero  of  Ameri- 
can independence  was  obliged  to  capitulate;  the  English  re- 
tired with  such  precipitation  that  they  abandoned  even  their 

flag. 

Negotiations  were  still  going  on  between  London  and  Ver- 
sailles, and  meanwhile  the  governors  of  the  English  colonies 
had  met  together  to  form  a  sort  of  confederation  against  French 
power  in  the  new  world.  They  were  raising  militia  every- 
where. On  the  20th  of  January,  1755,  General  Braddock  with 
a  corps  of  regulars  landed  at  Wilhamsburg  in  Virginia.  Two 
months  Later,  or  not  until  the  end  of  April,  in  fact,  Admiral 
Dubois  de  la  Motte  quitted  Brest,  with  reinforcements  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  for  Canada.  After  him  and  almost  in  his  wake 
went  Admiral  Boscawen  from  Plymouth,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
seeking  to  encounter  him  at  sea.     ' '  Most  certainiy  the  EDgiiab 
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will  not  commence  hostilities, "  said  the  English  cabinet  to  calm 
the  anxieties  of  France. 

It  was  only  ofif  Newfoundland  that  Admiral  Boscawen's 
■quadron  encomitered  some  French  vessels  detached  from  the 
fleet  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather.  ' '  Captain  Hocquart, 
who  commanded  the  Alcide,^^  says  the  account  of  M.  de  Choi- 
•eul,  "finding  himself  within  hail  of  the  Diinkerqiie  had  this 
question  put  in  English :  '  Are  we  at  peace  or  war? '  The  Eng- 
Ush  captain  appearing  not  to  understand,  the  question  was  re- 
peated in  French.  'Peace!  peace  I'  shouted  the  English. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  Dnnkerque  poured  in  a  broad- 
•ide,  riddling  the  Alcide  with  balls."  The  two  French  ships 
were  taken ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  three  hundred  mer- 
chant vessels,  peaceably  pursuing  their  course,  were  seized  by 
the  English  navy.  The  loss  was  immense  as  well  as  the  dis- 
grace. France  at  last  decided  upon  declaring  war,  which  had 
already  been  commenced  in  fact  for  more  than  two  years. 

It  was  regretfully  and  as  if  compelled  by  a  remnant  of  na- 
tional honor  that  Louis  XV.  had  just  adopted  the  resolution  of 
defending  his  colonies ;  he  had,  and  the  nation  had  as  well,  the 
feeling  that  the  French  were  hopelessly  weak  at  sea.  "  What 
use  to  us  will  be  hosts  of  troops  and  plenty  of  money,"  wrote 
the  advocate  Barbier,  "  if  we  have  only  to  fight  the  English  at 
sea?  They  will  take  all  our  ships  one  after  another,  they  will 
seize  all  our  settlements  in  America  and  will  get  all  the  trade. 
We  must  hope  for  some  division  amongst  the  English  nation 
itself,  for  the  king  personally  does  not  desire  war." 

The  English  nation  was  not  divided.  The  ministers  and  the 
ParUament,  as  well  as  the  American  colonies,  were  for  war. 
'*  There  is  no  hope  of  repose  for  our  thirteen  colonies,  as  long 
as  the  French  are  masters  of  Canada, "  said  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin on  his  arrival  in  London  in  1754.  He  was  already  laboring 
without  knowing  it,  at  that  great  work  of  American  indepen- 
dence which  was  to  be  his  glory  and  that  of  his  generation ; 
the  common  efforts  and  the  common  interest  of  the  thirteen 
American  colonies  in  the  war  against  France  were  the  first 
step  towards  that  great  coalition  which  founded  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  union  with  the  mother  country  was  as  yet  close  and 
potent :  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Fox,  soon  afterwards  Lord 
Holland,  and  at  the  time  Prime  Minister  of  England,  Parlia- 
ment voted  twenty -five  milUons  for  the  American  war.  The 
bounty  given  to  the  soldiers  and  marines  who  enUsted  was 
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doubled  by  private  subscription;  15,000  men  were  thus  raised 
to  invade  the  French  colonies. 

Canada  and  Louisiana  together  did  not  number  80,000  in- 
habitants, whilst  the  population  of  the  English  colonies  already 
amounted  to  1,200,000  souls;  to  the  2800  regular  troops  sent 
from  France  the  Canadian  militia  added  about  4000  men,  less 
experienced  but  quite  as  determined  as  the  most  intrepid 
veterans  of  the  campaigns  in  Europe.  During  more  than 
twenty  years  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  Canadians  never 
faltered  for  a  single  day. 

Then  began  an  imequal  but  an  obstinate  struggle,  of  which 
the  issue,  easy  to  foresee,  never  cowed  or  appeased  the  actors 
in  it.     The  able  tactics  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  the 
colony,  had  forced  the  English  to  scatter  their  forces  and  their 
attacks  over  an  immense  territory,  far  away  from  the  most 
important  settlements;   the  forts  wliich  they  besieged  were 
scarcely  defended.     ''  A  large  enclosure,  with  a  palisade  round 
it,  in  which  they  were  but  one  officer  and  nineteen  soldiers," 
wrote  the  marquis  of  Montcalm  at  a  later  period,  "could  nol 
be  considered  as  a  fort  aaapted  to  sustain  a  siege."    In  the  first 
campaign,  the  settlements  foimed  by  the  Acadian  emigrants 
on  the  borders  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  were  completely  destroyed: 
the  French  garrisons  were  obliged  to  evacuate  their  positions. 
This  withdrawal  left  Acadia,  or  neutral  land,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Anglo-Americans.     Before  Longfellow  had  immortalized 
in  the  poem  of  Evangeline,  the  peaceful  habits  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Acadians,  Raynal  had  already  pleaded  their 
cause  before  history ;  "  A  simple  and  a  kindly  people,"  he  said, 
•'who  had  no  liking  for  blood,  agriculture  was  their  occupa- 
tion; they  had  been  settled  in  the  low  grounds,  forcing  back 
by  dint  of  dikes  the  sea  and  rivers  wherewith  those  plains 
were  covered.     The  drained   marshes  produced  wheat,   ry^e, 
oats,   barley  and  maize.     Immense  prairies  were  ahve  with 
numerous  flocks;    as  many  as  sixty  thousand  homed  cattle 
were  counted  there.     The  habitations,  neai'ly  all  built  of  wood, 
were  very  commodious  and  furnished  with  the  neatness  some- 
times found  amount  our  European  farmers  in  the  easiest  cir- 
cumstances.    Their  manners  were  extremely  simple;  the  httle 
differences  which  might  from  time  to  time  arise  between  the 
colonists  were  always  amicably  settled  by  the  elders.     It  waa 
a  band  of  brothers  all  equally  ready  to  give  or  receive  thai 
whieh  thev  considered  common  to  all  men." 

War  and  its  horrors  broke  in  upon  this  peacefiil  idyl 
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The  Acadians  had  constantly  refused  to  take  the  oath  to 
England ;  they  were  declared  guilty  of  having  violated  neu- 
traUty.  For  the  most  part  the  accusation  was  unjust,  but  all 
were  involved  in  the  same  condemnation. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1755,  fom-  hundred  and  eighteen 
heads  of  famOies  were  summoned  to  meet  in  the  church  of 
Grand-Pre.  The  same  order  had  been  given  throughout  all 
the  towns  of  Acadia.  The  anxious  farmers  had  all  obeyed. 
Colonel  Winslow,  commanding  the  Massachusetts  militia,  re- 
paired thither  with  great  array:  "  It  is  a  painful  duty  which 
brings  me  here,"  he  said:  "I  have  orders  to  inform  you  that 
your  lands;,  your  houses  and  your  crops  are  confiscated  to  the 
profit  of  the  crown ;  you  can  carry  off  your  money  and  your 
linen  on  your  deportation  from  the  province."  The  order  was 
accompanied  by  no  explanation ;  nor  did  it  admit  of  any.  All 
the  heads  of  families  were  at  once  surrounded  by  the  soldiers. 
By  tens  and  under  safe  escort,  they  were  permitted  to  visit 
once  more  the  fields  which  they  had  cultivated,  the  houses  in 
which  they  had  seen  their  cliildren  grow  up.  On  the  10th  they 
embarked,  passing  on  their  way  to  the  ships  between  two 
rows  of  women  and  children  in  tears.  The  young  people  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  resist,  demanding  leave  to  depart  with 
their  families :  the  soldiers  crossed  their  bayonets.  The  vessels 
set  sail  for  the  English  colonies,  dispersing  over  the  coast  the 
poor  creatures  they  had  torn  away  from  aU  that  was  theirs ; 
many  perished  of  want  whilst  seeking  from  town  to  town  their 
families  removed  after  them  from  Acadia;  the  charity  of  the 
American  colonists  relieved  their  fii-st  wants.  Some  French 
Protestants,  who  had  settled  in  Philadelphia  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  welcomed  them  as  brothers,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  their  creed ;  for  they  knew  all 
the  heart-rending  evils  of  exile. 

Much  emotion  was  excited  in  France  by  thd  woes  of  the 
Acadians.  In  spite  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Louis  XV. 
made  a  request  to  the  English  cabinet  for  permission  to  send 
vessels  along  the  coasts  of  America  to  pick  up  those  unfor- 
tunates. "Our  navigation  act  is  against  it,"  rephed  Mr. 
Grenville:  "France  cannot  send  ships  amongst  our  colonies." 
A  few  Acadians,  nevertheless,  reached  France :  they  settled  in 
the  outskirts  of  Bordeaux,  where  their  descendants  still  form 
the  population  of  two  prosperous  communes.  Others  founded 
in  Louisiana  settlements  which  bore  the  name  of  Acadia. 
The  crime  was  consummated,  the  reUgious,  pacific,  inoffen* 
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sive  population,  which  but  lately  occupied  the  neutral  land, 
had  completely  disappeared.  The  greedy  colonists  who  en- 
vied them  their  farms  and  pasturage  had  taken  possession  of 
the  spoil;  Acadia  was  forever  in  the  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  which  was  at  the  same  moment  invading  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio. 

General  Braddock  had  mustered  his  troops  at  Wills  Creek, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  He  medi- 
tated surprising  Fort  Duquesne,  erected  but  a  short  time  pre- 
viously by  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  little 
army  was  advancing  slowly  across  the  mountains  and  the 
forests;  Braddock  divided  it  into  two  corps,  and,  placing  hiui- 
gelf  with  Colonel  Washington,  who  was  at  that  time  serving 
on  his  staff,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  he  pushed 
forward  rapidly:  "Never,"  said  Washington  afterwards,  "  did 
I  see  a  finer  sight  than  the  departure  of  the  English  troops  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1755;  all  the  men  were  in  full  uniform, 
marching  in  slow  time  and  in  perfect  order ;  the  sun  was  re- 
flected from  their  ghttering  arms ;  the  river  rolled  its  waves 
along  on  their  right,  and  on  their  left  the  vast  forest  threw 
over  them  its  mighty  shadows.  Officers  and  soldiers  were 
equally  joyous  and  confident  of  success." 

Twice  the  attacking  column  had  crossed  the  Monongahala 
by  fording;  it  was  leaving  the  plain  which  extended  to  some 
distance  from  Fort  Duquesne  to  enter  the  woodpath,  when  the 
advance-guard  was  all  at  once  brought  up  by  a  tremendous 
discharge  of  artillery;  a  second  discharge  came  almost  mi- 
modiately  from  the  right.  The  English  could  not  see  their 
enemy ;  they  were  confused  and  fell  back  upon  General  Brad- 
dock and  the  main  body  of  the  detachment,  who  were  coming 
up  to  their  aid.  The  disorder  soon  became  extreme.  The 
regular  troops,  unaccustomed  to  this  kind  of  warfare,  refused 
to  rally  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  general,  w^ho  would 
have  had  them  manoeuvre  as  in  the  plains  of  Flanders;  the 
Virginian  militia  alone,  recurring  to  habits  of  forest-warfare, 
had  dispersed,  but  without  flying,  hiding  themselves  behind 
the  trees  and  replying  to  the  French  or  Indian  sharpshooters. 
Before  long  General  Braddock  received  a  mortal  wound ;  his 
staff  had  fallen  almost  to  a  man ;  Colonel  Washington  alone, 
reserved  by  God  for  another  destiny,  still  sought  to  rally  his 
men.  "  I  have  been  protected  by  the  almighty  intervention 
of  Providence  beyond  every  human  probability,"  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  after  the  action:  "I  received  four  balls  in  my 
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clothes  and  I  had  two  horses  killed  under  me ;  nevertheless  I 
came  out  of  it  safe  and  sound,  whilst  death  was  sweeping 
down  my  comrades  around  me."  The  small  English  corps 
was  destroyed ;  the  fugitives  conmiunicated  their  terror  to  the 
detachment  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  who  was  coming  to  join  them. 
All  the  troops  disbanded,  spiking  the  guns  and  burning  the 
munitions  and  baggage ;  in  theii-  panic  the  soldiers  asked  no 
question  save  whether  the  enemy  were  pursuing  them.  *'  We 
have  been  beaten,  shamefully  beaten,"  wrote  Washington, 
**  by  a  handful  of  French  whose  only  idea  was  to  hamper  our 
march.  A  few  moments  before  the  action  we  thought  our 
forces  almost  a  match  for  all  those  of  Canada,  and  yet,  against 
every  probability,  we  have  been  completely  defeated  and  have 
lost  everything."  The  small  French  corps,  which  saUied  from 
Fort  Duquesne  under  the  orders  of  M.  de  Beaujeu,  numbered 
only  200  Canadians  and  600  Indians.  It  was  not  until  three 
year?  later,  in  1758,  that  Fort  Duquesne,  laid  in  ruins  by  the 
defenders  themselves,  at  last  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Ekig- 
lish,  who  gave  to  it,  in  honor  of  the  great  English  minister, 
the  name  of  Pittsburg,  which  is  borne  to  this  day  by  a  flour- 
ishing town. 

The  courage  of  the  Canadians  and  the  able  use  they  had  the 
wits  to  make  of  their  savage  aUies  still  balanced  the  fortunes 
of  war ;  but  the  continuance  of  hostilities  betrayed  more  and 
more  every  day  the  inferiority  of  the  forces  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  resources  of  the  colony.  "The  colonists  em- 
ployed in  the  army,  of  which  they  form  the  greater  part,  no 
longer  till  the  lands  they  had  formerly  cleared,  far  from  clear- 
ing new  ones,"  wrote  the  superintendent  of  Canada:  "the 
levies  about  to  be  made  will  still  further  dispeople  the  country. 
What  will  become  of  the  colony?  There  will  be  a  deficiency 
of  everything,  especially  of  com ;  up  to  the  present  the  inten- 
tion had  been  not  to  raise  the  levies  until  the  work  of  spring 
was  over.  That  indulgence  can  no  longer  be  accorded,  since 
the  war  will  go  on  during  the  winter  and  the  armies  must  be 
mustered  as  early  as  the  month  of  April.  Besides,  the  Cana- 
dians are  decreasing  fast ;  a  great  number  have  died  of  fatigue 
and  disease.  There  is  no  relying, "  added  the  superintendent, 
"  on  the  savages  save  so  long  as  we  have  the  superiority  and 
so  long  as  aU  their  wants  are  supphed."  The  government  de- 
termined to  send  reinforcements  to  Canada  under  the  order* 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm. 

The  new  general  had  thirty -five  years'  service,  though  ba 
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was  not  yet  fifty ;  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy.  He  was  brave,  amiable,  clever ;  by  turns  indo- 
lent and  bold ;  skilful  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  whom  he 
inspired  with  feelings  of  great  admiration;  jealous  of  the 
Canadians,  their  officers  and  their  governor,  M.  de  Vaudreuil; 
convinced  beforehand  of  the  uselessness  of  all  efforts  and  of 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  struggle  he  maintained  with  in- 
domitable courage.  More  intelligent  than  his  predecessor, 
Greneral  Dieskau,  who,  hke  Braddock,  had  fallen  through  the 
error  of  conducting  the  war  in  the  European  fashion,  he,  never- 
theless, had  great  difficulty  in  wrenching  himself  from  the 
mihtary  traditions  of  his  whole  life.  An  expedition,  in  1756, 
against  Fort  Oswego,  on  the  right  bank  of  Lake  Ontario,  was 
completely  successful ;  General  Webb  had  no  time  to  relieve 
the  garrison,  which  capitulated.  Bands  of  Canadians  and 
Indians  laid  waste  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Montcalm  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war,  Rouill^:  "It  is  the 
first  time  that,  with  8000  men  and  less  artillerj",  a  siege  has 
been  maintained  against  1800,  who  could  be  readily  relieved 
by  2000,  and  who  could  oppose  our  landing,  having  the  naval 
superiority  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  success  has  been  beyond 
all  expectation.  The  conduct  I  adopted  on  this  occasion  and 
the  arningements  I  ordered  are  so  contrary  to  the  regular 
rules,  that  the  boldnesn  displayed  in  this  enterprise  must  look 
like  rashness  in  Europe,  Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you,  mon- 
seigneur,  as  the  only  favor  I  ask,  to  assure  His  Majesty  that, 
if  ever  he  should  be  pleased,  as  I  hope,  to  employ  me  in  liis 
own  armies,  I  will  behave  differently." 

The  same  success  evervwhere  attended  the  arms  of  the  mar- 
quis  of  Montcalm.  In  1757,  he  made  himself  master  of  Fort 
WiQiam  Henrv,  which  commanded  the  lake  of  Saint-Sacre- 
ment;  in  1758,  he  repulsed  with  less  than  4000  men  the  attack  of 
General  Abercrombie,  at  the  head  of  16,000  men,  on  Carillon, 
and  forced  the  latter  to  relinquish  the  shoi-es  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  This  was  cutting  the  enemy  off  once  more  from  the 
road  to  Montreal;  but  Louisbourg,  protected  in  1757  by  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Dubois  de  la  Motte  and  now  abandoned  to  its 
own  resources,  in  vain  supported  an  unequal  siege;  the  fortifi- 
cations were  in  ruins,  the  garrison  was  insufficient  notwith- 
standing its  courage  and  the  heroism  of  the  governor,  M.  de 
Drucourt.  Seconded  by  his  wife,  who  flitted  about  the  ram- 
parts, cheering  and  tending  the  wounded,  he  energetically  op- 
posed th«  landing  of  the  Elnglish  and  maintained  himself  for 
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two  months  in  an  almost  open  place.    When  he  was  at  lasl 

obliged  to  surrender,  on  the  26th  of  July,  Louisbourg  was 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
of  St.  John  and  Cape  Breton  were  transported  by  the  victors 
to  France. 

Canada  had  by  this  time  cost  France  dear;  and  she  silently 
left  it  to  its  miserable  fate.  In  vain  did  the  governor,  the  gen- 
eral, the  commissariat  demand  incessantly  reinforcements, 
money,  provisions:  no  help  came  from  France.  "We  keep 
on  fighting,  nevertheless,"  wrote  Montcalm  to  the  minister  of 
war,  "and  we  will  bury  ourselves,  if  necessary,  under  the 
ruirs  ot  the  colony."  Famine,  the  natural  result  of  neglect- 
ing lie  land,  went  on  increasing;  the  Canadians,  hunters  and 
eoidiers  as  they  were,  had  only  cleared  and  cultivated  their 
lields  in  the  strict  ratio  of  their  daily  wants,  there  was  a  lack 
of  hands,  every  man  was  under  arms,  destitution  prevailed 
everywhere,  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  were  reduced  to  siege- 
rations,  the  troops  complained  and  threatened  to  mutiny,  the 
enemy  had  renewed  their  efforts ;  in  the  campaign  of  1758,  the 
journals  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  put  their  land-forces 
at  60,000  men.  "England  has  at  the  present  moment  more 
troops  in  motion  on  this  continent  than  Canada  contains  in- 
habitants, including  old  men,  women  and  children,"  said  a 
letter  to  Paris  from  M.  Doreil,  war-commissioner.  Mr.  Pitt, 
afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  lately  come  to  the  head  of 
the  English  government,  resolved  to  strike  the  last  blow  at 
the  French  power  in  America.  Three  armies  simultaneously 
invaded  Canada;  on  the  25th  of  June,  1759,  a  considerable 
fleet  brought  under  the  walls  of  Quebec  General  Wolfe,  a 
young  and  hopeful  officer  who  had  attracted  notice  at  the 
siege  of  Louisbourg:  "If  General  Montcalm  succeeds  again 
this  year  in  frustrating  our  hopes,"  said  Wolfe,  "he  may  be 
considered  an  able  man :  either  the  colony  has  resources  thai 
nobody  knows  of,  or  our  generals  are  worse  than  usual." 

Quebec  was  not  fortified ;  the  loss  of  it  involved  that  of  all 
Canada ;  it  was  determined  to  protect  the  place  by  an  outlying 
camp ;  appeal  was  made  to  the  Indian  tribes,  lately  zealous  in 
the  service  of  France  but  now  detached  from  it  by  HI  fortune 
and  diminution  of  the  advantages  offered  them,  and  already 
for  the  most  part  won  over  by  the  English.  The  Canadian 
eolonisfe,  exhausted  by  war  and  famine,  rose  in  mass  to  de- 
fend their  capital.  The  different  encampments  which  8iii> 
pounded  Quebec  contained  about  thirteen  thousand  soldierai 


**  So  strong  a  force  had  not  been  reckoned  upon,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "because  nobody  had  expected  to  have  so  large  a 
number  of  Canadians ;  but  there  prevailed  so  much  emulation 
fcmong  this  people  that  there  were  seen  coming  into  the  camp 
old  men  of  eighty  and  children  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen, 
who  would  not  hear  of  profiting  by  the  exemption  accorded  to 
their  age."  The  poor  cultivators,  turned  soldiers,  brought  to 
the  camp  their  slender  resources ;  the  enemy  was  already  de- 
vastating the  surrounding  country.  "It  will  take  them  half  a 
century  to  repair  the  damage,"  wrote  an  American  officer  in 
his  journal  of  the  expedition  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  bom- 
bardment of  Quebec  was  commencing  at  the  same  moment. 

For  more  than  a  month  the  town  had  stood  the  enemy's 
fire ;  all  the  buildings  were  reduced  to  niin»,  and  the  French 
had  not  yet  budged  from  their  camp  of  Ange-Gardien.  On 
the  31st  of  July,  General  Wolfe  with  3000  men  came  and  at- 
tacked them  in  front  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  in  flank 
by  the  river  Montmorency.  He  was  rejjulsed  by  the  firm 
bravery  of  the  Canadians,  whose  French  impetuosity  seemed 
to  have  become  modified  by  contact  with  the  rough  climates 
of  the  North.  Immovable  in  their  trenches,  they  waited 
imtil  the  enemy  was  within  range;  and,  when  at  length  they 
fired,  the  skill  of  the  practised  hunters  made  fearful  havoc  in 
the  English  ranks.  Everywhc  re  repulsed,  General  Wolfe  in 
despair  was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  all  but  died  of  vexation 
overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  his  responsibility.  "  I  have 
only  a  choice  of  difficulties  left,"  he  wrote  to  the  English  cabi- 
net.    Aid  and  encoiu\agement  did  not  fail  him. 

The  forts  of  Carillon  on  Lake  Champlain  and  of  Niagara  on 
Lake  Ontario  were  both  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Canadians  had  left  the  camp  to  try  and  gather  in 
the  meagre  crops  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  women 
and  children.  In  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, General  Wolfe  made  a  sudden  dash  upon  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence;  he  landed  at  the  creek  of  Foulon.  The 
officers  had  replied  in  French  to  the  Qui  irive  (Who  goes 
there  f)  of  the  sentinels,  who  had  supposed  that  what  they  saw 
passing  w^as  a  long-expected  convoy  of  provi.sions;  at  day- 
break the  English  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham ;  by  evening,  the  French  were  routed,  the 
marquis  of  ^Montcalm  was  dying  and  Quebec  was  lost. 

General  Wolfe  had  not  been  granted  time  to  enjoy  his  vic- 
tory.   Mortally  wounded  in  a  bayonet- charge  which  he  him- 
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self  headed,  he  had  been  carried  to  the  rear.  The  surgeons 
who  attended  to  him  kept  watching  the  battle  from  a  distanoa 
"  They  fly,"  exclaimed  one  of  them.  ''  Who  ?"  afiked  the  gen- 
eral, raising  himself  painfully.  "The  French  I"  was  the  an- 
swer. "Then  I  am  content  to  die,"  he  murmured,  and  ex- 
pired. 

Montcalm  had  fought  hke  a  soldier  in  spite  of  his  wounds; 
when  he  fell  he  still  gave  orders  about  the  measures  to  be  taken 
and  the  attempts  to  be  made.  ''All  is  not  lost,"  he  kept  re- 
peating. He  was  buried  in  a  hole  pierced  by  a  cannon-ball  in 
the  middle  of  the  church  of  the  UrsuUnes ;  and  there  he  still 
rests.  In  1827,  when  all  bad  feeUng  had  subsided.  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  the  then  English  governor  of  Canada,  ordered  the 
erection  at  Quebec  of  an  obelisk  in  marble  bearing  the  names 
and  busts  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  with  this  inscription :  M<yr- 
tern  virtus  CO  mmunem,  famam  historia,  monumentum  posteri' 
tas  dedit  [Valor,  history,  and  posterity  assigned  fellowship  in 
death,  fame  and  memorial]. 

In  1759,  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  two  generals  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  end.  Quebec  capitulated 
on  the  18th  of  September,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
population.    ITie  government  of  Canada  removed  to  Montreal 

The  joy  in  England  was  great,  as  was  the  consternation  in 
France.  The  government  had  for  a  long  while  been  aware  of 
the  state  to  which  the  army  and  the  brave  Canadian  people 
had  been  reduced,  the  nation  knew  nothing  about  it ;  the  re- 
peated victories  of  the  marquis  of  Montcalm  had  caused  illu- 
sion as  to  the  gradual  decay  of  resources.  The  Enghsh  Parha- 
ment  resolved  to  send  three  armies  to  America  and  the  re- 
mains of  General  Wolfe  were  interred  at  Westminster  with 
great  ceremony.  King  Louis  XV.  and  his  ministers  sent  to 
Canada  a  handful  of  men  and  a  vessel  which  suffered  cap- 
ture from  the  English;  the  governor^  drafts  were  not  paid  at 
Paris.  The  financial  condition  of  France  did  not  permit  her 
to  any  longer  sustain  the  heroic  devotion  of  her  children. 

M.  de  Lally-Tollendal  was  still  struggling  single-handed  in 
India,  exposed  to  the  hatred  and  the  plots  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen as  well  as  of  the  Hindoos,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Canadians,  united  in  the  same  ideas  of  effort  and  sacrifice, 
were  trying  their  last  chance  in  the  service  of  the  distant 
mother-country  which  was  deserting  them.  The  command 
had  passed  from  the  hands  of  Montcalm  into  those  ot  the  gen- 
eral who  was  afterwards  a  marshal  and  duke  of  L^vis.    Hs 
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resolved,  in  the  spring  of  1760,  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover 
Quebec. 

"  All  Europe,"  says  Raynal,  "  supposed  that  the  capture  dt 
the  capital  was  an  end  to  the  great  quarrel  in  North  America. 
Nobody  supposed  that  a  handful  of  French  who  lacked  every* 
thing,  who  seemed  forbidden  by  fortune  itself  to  harbor  any 
hope,  would  dare  to  dream  of  retarding  inevitable  fate."  On 
the  28th  of  April,  the  army  of  Greneral  de  L^vis,  with  great 
difficulty  maintained  during  the  winter,  debouched  befort 
Quebec  on  those  plains  of  Abraham  but  lately  so  fatal  to 
Montcalm. 

General  Murray  at  once  sallied  from  the  place  in  order  to 
engage  before  the  French  should  have  had  time  to  pull  them- 
selves together.  It  was  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle:  the 
men  fought  hand  to  hand,  with  impassioned  ardor,  without 
the  cavalry  or  the  savages  taking  any  part  in  the  action ;  at 
nightfall  General  Murray  had  been  obUged  to  re-enter  ihm 
town  and  close  the  gates.  The  French,  exhausted  but  trium- 
phant, returned  slowly  from  the  pursuit;  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tives fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians ;  General  de  L^vis  had 
great  difficulty  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  carnage.  In  his  turn 
he  besieged  Quebec. 

One  single  idea  possessed  the  minds  of  both  armies :  what 
flag  would  be  carried  by  the  vessels  which  were  expected  every 
day  in  the  St.  Lawrence?  "The  circumstances  were  such  on 
our  side,"  says  the  English  writer  Knox,  "  that  if  the  French 
fleet  had  been  the  first  to  enter  the  river,  the  place  would  have 
fallen  aii:ain  into  the  hands  of  its  former  masters."  On  the 
9th  of  May,  an  English  frigate  entered  the  harbor.  A  week 
afterwards,  it  was  followed  by  two  other  vessels.  Tlie  EngUsh 
raised  shouts  of  joy  upon  the  ramparts,  the  cannon  of  the 
place  saluted  the  arrivals.  During  the  night  between  the  16th 
and  17th  of  May,  the  httle  French  army  raised  the  siege  d 
Quel>ec.  On  the  6th  of  SeptemV)er,  the  united  forces  of  Gen- 
erals Murray,  Amherst  and  Haviland  invested  Montreal. 

A  httle  wall  and  a  ditch,  intended  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
Indians,  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  eaten  up  with  rust,  and  8600 
troops— such  were  the  means  of  defending  Montreal.  The 
rural  population  yielded  at  last  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  £n^ 
lish,  who  burnt  on  their  march  the  rec<ilcitrant  villages.  De- 
spair was  in  every  heart:  M.  de  Vaudreuil  assembled  during 
the  night  a  council  of  war.  It  was  determined  to  capitulate  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  colony.    The  English  generals  graotid 
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all  that  was  asked  by  the  Canadian  population ;  to  its  defend- 
ers they  refused  the  honors  of  war.  M.  de  Levis  retired  to 
the  island  of  Sainte-H^l^ne,  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  it  was  only  at  the  governor's  express  command  that 
he  laid  down  arms.  No  more  than  3000  soldiers  returned  to 
France. 

The  capitulation  of  Montreal  was  signed  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1760;  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  France,  Spain  and  England  completed  with- 
out hope  of  recovery  the  loss  of  all  the  French  possessions  in 
America;  Louiiiana  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  it  was  not 
conquered ;  France  ceded  it  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  Florida, 
which  was  abandoned  to  the  English.  Canada  and  all  the 
islands  U  the  St.  Lawrence  shared  the  same  fate.  Only  the 
little  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  preserved  for  the 
French  fisheries.  One  single  stipulation  guaranteed  to  the 
Canadians  the  free  exercise  of  the  Cathohc  rehgion.  The  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  colony  went  into  exile  on  puri)ose  to 
remain  French.  The  weak  hands  of  King  Louis  XV.  and  of 
his  government  had  let  slip  the  fairest  colonies  of  France, 
Canada  and  Louisiana  had  ceased  to  belong  to  her ;  yet  attach- 
ment to  France  subsisted  there  a  long  while  and  her  influence 
left  numerous  traces  there.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  source  of 
strength  to  France  that  she  acts  powerfully  on  men  through 
the  charm  and  suavity  of  her  intercourse ;  they  who  have  be- 
longed to  France  can  never  forget  her. 

The  struggle  was  over.  King  Louis  XV.  had  lost  his  Ameri- 
can colonies,  the  nascent  empire  of  India  and  the  settlements 
of  Senegal.  He  recovered  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  but 
lately  conquered  by  the  English,  Chandernuggur  and  the  ruins 
of  Pondicherry.  The  humiliation  was  deep  and  the  losses  were 
irreparable.  All  the  fruits  of  the  courage,  of  the  abihty  and  of 
the  passionate  devotion  of  the  French  in  India  and  in  America 
were  falling  into  the  hands  of  England.  Her  government  had 
committed  many  faults;  but  the  strong  action  of  a  free  people 
had  always  managed  to  repair  them.  The  day  was  coming 
when  the  haughty  passions  of  the  mother-country  and  the 
proud  independence  of  her  colonies  would  engage  in  that 
supreme  struggle  which  has  given  to  the  world  the  United 
States  of  America, 
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It  was  not  only  in  the  colonies  and  on  the  seas  that  the  |>eace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  seemed  merely  a  truce  destined  to  be 
soon  broken:  hostihties  had  never  ceased  in  India  or  Canada; 
English  vessels  scoured  the  world,  capturing,  in  spite  of  trea- 
ties, French  merchant-ships;  in  Europe  and  on  the  continent, 
all  the  sovereigns  were  silently  preparing  for  new  efforts ;  only 
the  government  of  Kmg  Louis  XV.,  intrenched  behind  its  dis- 
interestedness in  the  negotiations  and  ip^oring  the  fatal  influ- 
ences of  weakness  and  vanity,  beUeved  itself  henceforth  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  fresh  war.  The  nation,  as  oblivious  as  the  gov- 
ernment but  less  careless  than  it,  because  they  had  borne  the 
burden  of  the  fault  committed,  were  applying  for  the  purpose 
of  ttieir  material  recovery  that  power  of  revival  which,  through 
a  course  of  so  many  errors  and  reverses,  has  always  saved 
France;  in  spite  of  the  disorder  in  the  finances  and  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  the  imposts,  she  was  working  and  growing  rich; 
intellectual  development  was  following  the  rise  in  material  re- 
sources ;  the  court  was  corrupt  and  inert,  Uke  the  king,  but  a 
new  life,  dangerously  free  and  bold,  was  beginning  to  course 
through  men's  minds:  the  wise,  reforming  instincts,  the  grave 
reflections  of  the  dying  Montesquieu  no  longer  sufficed  for 
theni;  Voltaire,  who  had  but  lately  been  still  moderate  and 
almost  respectful,  was  about  to  commence  with  his  friends  of 
the  Encyclop^die  that  campaign  against  the  Christian  faith 
which  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  materialism  of  our  own 
days.  *'  Never  was  Europe  more  happy  than  during  the  years 
which  rolled  by  between  1750  and  1758,"  he  has  said  in  his 
"I'dbleau  du  Siecle  de  Louis  XV.  The  evil,  however,  was  hatch- 
ing beneath  the  embers,  and  the  last  supports  of  the  old  French 
society  were  cracking-up  noiselessly.  The  Parliaments  wer© 
about  to  disappear,  the  Cathohc  Church  was  becoming  separ- 
ated more  and  more  widely  every  day  from  the  people  of  whom 
it  chiimed  to  be  the  sole  instructress  and  direi'tress.  The 
natural  heads  of  the  nation,  the  priests  (md  the  prexit  lords, 
thought  no  longer  and  hved  no  longer  as  it.    The  public  voice 
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was  raised  simultaneously  against  the  authority  or  insensate 
prodigality  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  against  the  refusal, 
ordered  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  of  the  sacraments.     *'The 
public,  the  public!"  wrote  M.  d'Argenson:  "its  animosity,  its 
encouragements,  its  pasquinades,  its  insolence— that  is  what  I 
fear  above  everything."    The  state  of  the  royal  treasury  and 
the  measures  to  which  recourse  was  had  to  enable  the  State  to 
make  both  ends  meet  aggravated  the  dissension  and  dissemi- 
nated discontent  amongst  all  classes  of  society.     Comptrollers- 
general  came  one  after  another,  all  armed  with  new  expedients; 
MM.  de  :Macliault,  Moreau  de  Sechelles,  de  Moras,  excited,  suc- 
cessively, the  wrath  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  crushed  by 
imposts  in  peace  as  well  as  war ;  the  clergy  refused  to  pay  the 
twentieth,  still  claiming  their  right  of  giving  only  a  free  gift; 
the  states-districts,  Languedoc  and  Brittany  at  the  head,  re- 
sisted, in  the  name  of  their  ancient  privileges,  the  collection  of 
taxes  to  which  they  had  not  consented ;  riots  went  on  multiply- 
ing: they  even  extended  to  Paris,  where  the  government  was 
accused  of  kidnapping  children  for  transportation  to  the  colo- 
nies.    The  people  rose,  several  police  agents  were  massacred; 
the  king  avoided  passing  through  the  capital  on  his  way  from 
Versailles  to  the  camp  at  Compi^gne:  the  path  he  took  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  received  the  name  of  Revolt  R<^)ad.     "I  have 
seen  in  my  days,"  says  D'Argenson,  "a  decrease  in  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  people  for  the  kingship." 

Decadence  went  on  swiftly,  and  no  wonder.  At  forty  years 
of  age  Louis  XV.,  finding  every  pleasure  pall,  indifferent  to  or 
forgetful  of  business  from  indolence  and  disgust,  bored  by 
every  thing  and  on  every  occasion,  had  come  to  depend  soMy 
on  those  who  could  still  manage  to  amuse  him.  Madame  de 
Pompadour  had  accepted  this  ungrateful  and  sometimes  shame- 
ful task.  Bom  in  the  ranks  of  the  middle  class,  married  young 
to  a  rich  financier,  M.  Lenormant  d'Etioles,  Mdlle.  Poisson, 
created  marchioness  of  Pompadour,  was  careful  to  mix  up 
more  serious  matters  with  the  royal  pleasures.  The  precarious 
lot  of  a  favorite  was  not  sufficient  for  her  ambition.  Pretty, 
clever,  ingenious  in  devising  for  the  king  new  amusements  and 
objects  of  interest,  she  played  comedy  before  him  in  her  small 
apartments  and  travelled  with  him  from  castle  to  castle ;  she 
thus  obtained  from  his  easy  prodigality  enormous  sums  to  build 
pleasaunces  which  she  amused  herself  by  embellishing :  Belle- 
Tue,  Babiole,  the  marchioness'  house  at  Paris,  cost  millions  out 
of  the  exhausted  treasury.    Madame  de  Pompadour  was  fond 
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of  porcelain ;  she  conceived  the  idea  of  imitating  in  France  the 
ch'na-work  of  Saxony,  and  founded  first  at  Vincennes  and  then 
at  Sevres  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  which  the  king  took 
under  his  protection,  requiring  the  courtiers  to  purchase  the 
proceeds  of  it  at  high  prices.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  please 
the  favorite ;  her  incessantly  renewed  caprices  contributed  to 
develop  certain  branches  of  the  trade  in  luxuries.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  royal  household  went  on  increasing  daily ;  the 
magnificent  prodigalities  of  King  Louis  XIV.  were  surpassed 
by  the  fancies  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Vigilant  in  attach- 
ing the  courtiers  to  herself,  she  sowed  broadcast,  all  around 
her,  favors,  pensions,  profitable  offices,  endowing  the  gentle- 
men to  facilitate  their  marriage,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  protests  of  the  States  or 
Parliaments.  The  greedy  and  frivolous  crowd  that  thronged 
at  her  feet  well  deserved  tlie  severe  judgment  pronounced  by 
Montesquieu  on  courtiers  and  courts:  ''Ambition  amidst  indo- 
lence, baseness  amidst  pride,  the  desire  to  grow  rich  without 
toil,  aversion  from  truth,  flattery,  treason,  perfidy,  neglect  of 
fdl  engagements,  contempt  for  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  fear  of 
virtue  in  the  prince,  hope  in  his  weaknesses,  and  more  than  all 
that,  the  ridicule  constantly  thrown  upon  virtue,  form,  I  trow, 
the  characteristics  of  the  greatest  number  of  courtiers,  distinc- 
tive in  all  places  and  at  all  times."  The  majesty  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  long  lustre  of  his  reign  had  been  potent  enough  to 
create  illusions  as  to  the  dangers  and  the  corruptions  of  the 
court ;  the  remnants  of  mihtary  glory  were  about  to  fade  out 
round  Ix)uis  XV. ;  the  court  still  swarmed  with  brave  oflicers, 
ready  to  march  to  death  at  the  head  of  the  troops;  the  cona- 
mand  of  armies  henceforth  depended  on  the  favor  of  Madame 
the  marchioness  of  Pompadour. 

The  day  had  come  when  the  fortune  of  war  was  about  to 
show  itself  fatal  to  France.  Marshal  Saxe  had  died  at  Cham- 
bord,  still  young  and  worn  out  by  excesses  rather  than  by 
fatigue;  this  foreigner,  this  Huguenot,  as  he  was  called  by 
Louis  XV.,  had  been  the  last  to  maintain  and  continue  the 
grand  tradition  of  French  generals.  War,  however,  was  in- 
evitable; five  months  of  public  or  private  negotiation,  carried 
on  by  the  ambassadors  or  personal  agents  of  the  king,  could 
not  obtain  from  England  any  reparation  for  her  frequent  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations ;  the  maritime  trade  of  France  waa 
destroyed ;  the  vessels  of  the  royal  navy  were  themselves  no 
kmger  safe  at  sea.    On  the  31st  of  December,  1755,  the  minister 
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of  foreign  affairs,  Rouille,  notified  to  the  English  cabinet  "that 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  before  giv^ing  way  to  the  effec^te 
of  his  resentment,  once  more  demanded  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land satisfaction  for  all  the  seizures  made  by  the  English  navy, 
as  well  as  restitution  of  all  vessels,  whether  war-ships  or  mer 
chant-ships,  taken  from  the  French,  declaring  that  he  should 
regard  any  refusal  that  might  be  made  as  an  authentic  declsr 
ration  of  war."  England  eluded  the  question  of  law,  but  re- 
fused restitution.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  an  embargo  was 
laid  on  all  English  vessels  in  French  ports,  and  war  was  offici- 
ally proclaimed.     It  had  existed  in  fact  for  two  years  past. 

A  striking  incident  signalized  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties. Rather  a  man  of  pleasure  and  a  courtier  than  an  able 
■oldier.  Marshal  Richelieu  had,  nevertheless,  the  good  fortune 
to  connect  his  name  with  the  only  successful  event  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  that  was  destined  to  remain  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  posterity.  Under  his  orders,  a  body  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  on  board  of  a  squadron  commanded  by  M.  de  la 
Galissonniere,  left  Toulon  on  the  10th  of  April,  1756,  at  the 
moment  when  England  was  excited  by  expectation  of  a  coming 
descent  upon  her  coasts.  On  the  17th,  the  French  attacked 
the  island  of  Minorca,  an  important  point  whence  the  English 
threatened  Toulon  and  commanded  the  western  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Some  few  days  later,  the  English  troops, 
driven  out  of  Ciudadela  and  Mahon,  had  taken  refuge  in  Fort 
St.  Philip,  and  the  French  cannon  were  battering  the  ramparts 
of  the  vast  citadel. 

On  the  10th  of  May  an  Enghsh  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Byng,  appeared  in  the  waters  of  Port  Mahon;  it  at  once  at- 
tacked M.  de  la  Galissonniere.  The  latter  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  Enghsh  from  approaching  land.  After  an  obsti- 
nate struggle.  Admiral  Byng.  afraid  of  losing  his  fleet,  fell  back 
on  Gibraltar.  The  garrison  of  Fort  St.  Philip  waited  in  vain 
for  the  return  of  the  squadron :  left  to  its  own  devices,  it  never- 
theless held  out :  the  fortifications  seemed  to  be  impregnable ; 
the  siege-works  proceeded  slowly ;  the  soldiers  were  disgusted 
and  began  to  indulge  to  excess  in  the  wine  of  Spain.  "  No  one 
who  gets  drunk  shall  have  the  honor  of  mounting  the  breach,'* 
•aid  Richelieu's  general  order.  Before  long  he  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  assault. 

Fort  St.  Phihp  towered  up  proudly  on  an  enormous  mass  of 
rock;  the  French  regiments  flung  themselves  into  the  fosses, 
Betting  against  the  ramparts  ladders  that  were  too  short ;  the 
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soldiers  mounted  upon  on©  another^s  shoulders,  digging  their 
bayonets  into  the  interstices  between  the  stones;  the  bold- 
«ft  were  already  at  the  top  of  the  bastions.  On  the  28th  of 
Jime,  at  daybreak,  three  of  the  forts  were  in  possession  of  the 
French ;  the  same  day  the  Enghsh  commandant  decided  upon 
capitulation.  The  duke  of  Fronsac,  Marshal  Richeheu's  son, 
hurried  to  Versailles  to  announce  the  good  news.  There  was 
great  joy  at  coiu"t  and  amongst  the  French  nation :  the  French 
army  and  navy  considered  themselves  avenged  of  England's 
insults.  In  London,  Admiral  Byng  was  brought  to  trial :  he 
was  responsible  for  the  reverse,  and  was  shot,  notwithstanding 
the  protests  of  Voltaire  and  of  Richelieu  himself.  At  the  same 
time  the  king's  troops  w^ere  occupying  Corsica  in  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Genoa,  the  time-honored  ally  of  France.  Mistress 
of  half  the  Mediterranean  and  secure  of  the  neutraUty  of  Hol- 
land, France  could  have  concentrat<3d  her  efforts  upon  the  sea 
and  have  maintained  a  glorious  struggle  with  England,  on  the 
iole  condition  of  keeping  peace  on  the  Continent.  The  policy 
was  simple  and  the  national  interest  palpable ;  King  Louis  XV. 
and  some  of  his  ministers  understood  this ;  but  they  allowed 
themselves  to  drift  into  forgetfulness  of  it. 

For  a  long  time  past,  under  the  influence  of  Coimt  Kaunitz, 
a  young  diplomat  equally  bold  and  shrewd,  "  frivolous  in  his 
tastes  and  profound  in  his  views, "  Maria  Theresa  was  inclining 
to  change  the  whole  sy st-em  of  her  aUiances  in  Europe ;  she  had 
made  advances  to  France.  Count  Kaunitz  had  found  means 
of  pleasing  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  the  empress  put  the  crown- 
ing touch  to  the  conquest  by  writing  herself  to  the  favorite, 
whom  she  called  "  My  cousin."  The  Great  Frederick,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  time  that  he  was  seeking  to  renew  with  th^ 
king  his  former  offensive  and  defensive  relations,  could  not 
manage  to  restrain  the  flow  of  his  bitter  irony.  Louis  XV. 
had  felt  hurt,  on  his  own  account  and  on  his  favorite's ;  he  still 
Bought  to  hold  the  balance  steady  between  the  two  great  Ger- 
man sovereigns,  but  he  was  already  beginning  to  lean  towards 
the  empress.  A  proposal  was  made  to  Maria  Theresa  for  a  treaty 
of  guarantee  between  France,  Austria  and  Prussia ;  the  exist 
ing  war  between  England  and  France  was  excepted  from  the 
defensive  pact;  France  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of  invad 
ing  Hanover.  The  same  conditions  had  been  offered  to  the  king 
of  Prussia;  he  was  not  contented  with  them.  Whilst  Maria 
Theresa  was  insisting  at  Paris  upon  obtaining  an  offensive  as 
well  as  defensive  aUiance,  Frederick  II.  was  signing  with  Eng- 
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land  an  engagement  not  to  permit  the  entrance  into  Germany 
of  any  foreign  troops.  * '  I  only  wish  to  preserve  Grermany  from 
war,"  wrote  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Louis  XV.  On  the  Ist  of 
May,  1756,  at  Versailles,  Louis  XV.  rephed  to  the  Anglo-Prus- 
sian treaty  by  his  alliance  with  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 
The  House  of  Bourbon  was  holding  out  the  band  to  the  House 
of  Austria ;  the  work  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  RicheUeu,  already 
weakened  by  an  inconsistent  and  capricious  pohcy,  was  com- 
pletely crumbling  to  pieces,  involving  in  its  rum  the  mihtary 
fortunes  of  France. 

The  prudent  moderation  of  Abb^  de  Bemis,  then  in  great 
favor  with  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  managing  the  negotia- 
tions with  Austria,  had  removed  from  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
the  most  alarming  clauses.  The  empress  and  the  king  of 
France  mutually  guaranteed  to  one  another  their  possessions 
in  Europe,  "each  of  the  contracting  parties  promising  the 
other,  in  case  of  need,  the  assistance  of  twenty -four  thousand 
men."  Russia  and  Saxony  were  soon  enlisted  in  the  same 
alliance ;  the  king  of  Prussia's  pleasantries,  at  one  time  coarse 
and  at  another  biting,  had  offended  the  czarina  Elizabeth  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony  as  well  as  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  The  weakest  of  the  allies  was  the  first  to  experi- 
ence the  miseries  of  that  war  so  fri(jvously  and  gratuitously 
entered  upon,  from  covetousness,  rancor  or  weakness,  those 
fertile  sources  of  the  bitterest  sorrows  to  humanity. 

"It  is  said  that  the  king  of  Prussia's  troops  are  on  the 
march, "  wrote  the  duke  of  Luynes  in  his  journal  (September 
8,  1756);  "it  is  not  said  whither."  Frederick  II.  was  indeed 
on  the  march  with  his  usual  promptitude :  a  few  days  later, 
Saxony  was  invaded,  Dresden  occupied  and  the  elector -king  of 
Poland  invested  in  the  camp  of  Pima.  General  Braun,  hurry- 
ing up  with  the  Austrians  to  the  Saxons'  aid,  was  attacked 
by  Frederick  on  the  1st  of  October,  near  Lowositz ;  without 
being  decisive,  the  battle  was,  nevertheless,  suflScient  to  hinder 
the  allies  from  effecting  their  junction.  The  Saxons  attempted 
to  cut  their  way  through ;  they  were  hemmed  in  and  obliged 
to  lay  down  their  arms ;  the  king  of  Prussia  established  him- 
self at  Dresden,  levying  upon  Saxony  enormous  mihtary  con- 
tributions and  otherwise  treating  it  as  a  conquered  country. 
The  unlucky  elector  had  taken  refuge  in  Poland. 

The  empress  had  not  wait^  for  this  serious  reverse  to  claim 
from  France  the  promised  aid.  By  this  time  it  was  understood 
how  insufficient  would  be  a  body  of  twenty -four  thousand  mMI 
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for  a  distant  and  hazardous  war.  Recently  called  to  the  coun- 
cil by  King  Louis  XV. ,  Marshal  Belle-Isle,  still  full  of  daring 
in  spite  of  his  age,  loudly  declared  that,  "  since  war  had  come, 
it  must  be  made  on  a  large  scale  if  it  were  to  be  made  to  any 
purpose  and  speedily."  Some  weeks  later  preparations  were 
commenced  for  sending  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
to  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  king  undertook,  besides,  to  pay  four 
thousand  Bavarians  and  six  thousand  Wurtemburgers  who 
were  to  serve  in  the  Austrian  army.  Marshal  d  Estrees,  grand- 
son of  Louvois,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  already 
formed.  He  was  not  one  of  the  favorite's  particular  friends. 
*' Marshal  d'Estr^es,"  she  wrote  to  Count  Clermont,  "  is  one  of 
my  acquaintances  in  society ;  I  have  never  been  in  a  position 
to  make  him  an  intimate  friend,  but  were  he  as  much  so  as  M. 
de  Soubise,  I  should  not  take  upon  myself  to  procure  his  ap- 
pointment, for  fear  of  having  to  reproach  myself  with  the  re- 
sults." Madame  de  Pompadour  did  not  continue  to  be  always 
BO  reserved,  and  M.  de  Soubise  was  destined  before  long  to 
have  his  turn.  M.  de  Belle-Isle  had  insisted  strongly  on  the 
choice  of  Marshal  d'Estrees:  he  was  called  "the  Temporizer," 
and  was  equally  brave  and  prudent.  "  I  am  accustomed,"  said 
the  king,  "to  hear  from  him  all  he  thinks."  The  army  was 
already  on  the  march. 

Whilst  hostilities  were  thus  beginning  throughout  Europe, 
whilst  negotiations  were  still  going  on  with  Vienna  touching 
the  second  treaty  of  Versailles,  King  Louis  XV.,  as  he  was  de- 
Bcending  the  staircase  of  the  marble  court  at  Versailles  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1757,  received  a  stab  in  the  side  from  a  knife. 
Withdrawing  fuU  of  blood  the  hand  he  had  clapped  to  his 
wound,  the  king  exclaimed:  "There  is  the  man  who  wounded 
me,  with  his  hat  on;  arrest  him,  but  let  no  harm  be  done  himl" 
The  guards  were  already  upon  the  murderer  and  were  tortur- 
ing him  pending  the  legal  question.  The  king  liad  been  carried 
away,  shghtly  wounded  by  a  deep  puncture  from  a  penknife. 
In  the  soul  of  Louis  XV.  apprehension  had  succeeded  to  the 
first  instinctive  and  kingly  impulse  of  courage :  he  feared  the 
weapon  might  be  poisoned,  and  hastily  sent  for  a  confessor. 
The  crowd  of  courtiers  was  already  thronging  to  the  daiipliin's. 
To  him  the  king  had  at  once  given  up  the  direction  of  affairs. 

Justice,  meanwhile,  had  taken  the  wretched  murderer  in 
hand.  Robert  Damiens  was  a  lacquey  out  of  place,  a  native  of 
Artois,  of  weak  mind  and  sometimes  appearing  to  be  deranged. 
In  his  vague  and  frequently  incoherent  depositions,  he  ap* 
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peared  animated  by  a  desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Par- 
liament ;  he  burst  out  against  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Chris- 
topher de  Beaumont,  a  virtuous  prelate  of  narrow  mind  and 
austere  character:  ''The  archbishop  of  Paris,"  he  said,  "is  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble  through  ordering  refusal  of  the  sacra- 
ments." No  investigation  could  discover  any  conspiracy  or 
accomplices:  with  less  coolness  and  fanatical  resolution  than 
Ravaillac.  Damiens,  like  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.,  was  an 
isolated  criminal,  prompted  to  murder  by  the  derangement 
of  his  own  mind;  he  died,  like  Ravaillac,  amidst  fearful  tor* 
tures  which  were  no  longer  in  accord  with  pubhc  sentiment 
and  caused  more  horror  than  awe.  France  had  ceased  to 
tremble  for  the  hfe  of  King  Louis  XV. 

For  one  instant  the  power  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  had 
appeared  to  be  shaken:  the  king,  in  his  terror,  would  not  see 
her;  M.  de  Machault,  but  lately  her  proteg^,  had  even  brought 
her  orders  to  quit  the  palace.  Together  with  the  salutary  ter- 
rors of  death,  Louis  XV. 's  repentance  soon  disappeared;  the 
queen  and  the  dauphin  went  back  again  to  the  modest  and 
pious  retirement  in  which  they  passed  their  life;  the  marchion- 
ess returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles.  MM.  de  Machault  and 
D'Argenson  were  exiled:  the  latter,  who  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  favorite,  was  dismissed  with  extreme  harshness. 
The  king  had  himself  written  the  sealed  letter:  "Your  ser- 
vices are  no  longer  required.  I  command  you  to  send  me 
your  resignation  of  the  secretaryship  of  State  for  war  and  of 
all  that  appertains  to  the  posts  connected  therewith,  and  to 
retire  to  your  estate  of  Ormes."  Madame  de  Pompadour  was 
avenged. 

The  war,  meanwliile,  continued:  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
haxl  at  first  won  a  splendid  victory  over  tha  Austrians  in  front 
of  Prague,  had  been  beaten  at  Kolin  and  forced  to  fall  back  on 
Saxony.  Marshal  d'Estrees,  slowly  occupying  Westphaha, 
had  got  the  duke  of  Cumberland  into  a  comer  on  the  Weser. 

On  the  morning  of  July  23,  1757,  the  marshal  summoned  all 
his  Ueutenant-generals.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said  to  them,  "  I  do 
not  assemble  you  to  day  to  ask  whether  we  should  attack  M. 
de  Cumberland  and  invest  Hameln.  The  honor  of  the  king's 
arms,  his  wishes,  his  express  orders,  the  interest  of  the  common 
cause,  all  call  for  the  strongest  measures.  I  only  seek,  there- 
fore, to  profit  by  your  Ughts,  and  to  combine  with  your  assist- 
ance the  means  most  proper  for  attacking  with  advantage." 
A  day  or  two  after,  July  'Z^,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
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fallen  back  on  the  village  of  Hastenbeck,  had  his  intrench- 
ments  forced ;  he  succeeded  in  beating  a  retreat  without  being 
pursued;  an  able  movement  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  a  perhaps  intentional  mistake  on  the  part  of  M.  de 
Maillebois  had  caused  a  momentary  confusion  in  the  French 
army.  Marshal  d'Estrees,  however,  was  not  destined  to  enjoy 
for  long  the  pleasure  of  his  victory.  Even  before  he  had 
given  battle  the  duke  of  Richelieu  had  set  out  from  Versailles 
to  supersede  him  in  his  command. 

The  conquest  of  Port  Mahon  had  thrown  around  Richelieu  a 
halo  of  glory;  in  Germany,  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  Marshal 
d'Estr^s  successes;  the  electorate  of  Hanover  was  entirely 
occupied;  all  the  towns  opened  their  gates;  Hesse  Cassel, 
Brunswick,  the  duchies  of  Verden  and  of  Bremen  met  with 
the  same  fate.  The  marshal  levied  on  all  the  con<iuered  coun- 
tries heavy  contributions,  of  which  he  pocketed  a  considerable 
portion.  His  soldiere  csdled  him  "Father  La  Maraude."  The 
pavilion  of  Hanover  at  Paris  was  built  out  of  the  spoils  of 
Germany.  Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  under 
the  protection  of  English  vessels,  was  demandmg  to  capitulate; 
his  offers  were  lightly  accepted.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
through  the  agency  of  Count  Lynar,  minister  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  marshal  signed  at 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  French  army  the  famous  convention 
of  Closter-Severn.  The  king's  troops  kept  all  the  conquered 
country ;  those  of  Hesse,  Brunswick  and  Saxe-Gotha  returned 
to  their  homes;  the  Hanoverians  were  to  be  cantoned  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Stade.  The  marshal  had  not  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  disarming  them. 

Incomplete  as  the  convention  was,  it  nevertheless  excited 
great  emotion  in  Europe.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  lost 
the  military  reputation  acquired  at  Fontenoy;  the  king  of 
Prussia  remained  alone  on  the  Continent,  exposed  to  all  the 
efforts  of  the  allies;  every  day  fresh  reverses  came  down  upon 
him:  the  Russian  army  had  invaded  the  Prussian  provinces 
and  beaten  marshal  Schwald  near  Memel;  twenty-five  thou- 
sand Swedes  had  just  landed  in  Pomerania.  Desertion  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  troops  of  Frederick,  recruited  as  they  often 
were  from  amongst  the  vanquished ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
king,  in  his  despair,  shouted  out  on  the  battle-field  of  Kolin: 
**D'ye  expect  to  live  for  ever,  pray?"  Many  Saxon  or  Silesian 
soldiers  secretly  left  the  army.     One  day  Frederick  himself 
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kept  his  eye  on  a  grenadier  whom  he  had  seen  skulking  to  the 
rear  of  the  camp:  "Whither  goest  thou?"  he  cried;  "Faith, 
sir,*'  was  the  answer,  **I  am  deserting;  I'm  getting  tired  of 
being  Eilways  beaten."  "Stay  once  more,"  rephed  the  king, 
without  showing  the  slightest  anger,  **I  promise  that,  if  we 
are  beaten,  we  will  both  desert  together."  In  the  ensuing 
battle  the  grenadier  got  himself  killed. 

For  a  moment,  indeed,  Frederick  had  conceived  the  idea  ci 
deserting  simultaneously  fromi  the  field  of  battle  and  from  Ufa 
**My  dear  sister,"  he  wrote  to  the  margravine  of  Baireuth, 
**  there  is  no  port  or  asylum  for  me  any  more  save  in  the  arms 
of  death."  A  letter  in  verse  to  the  marquis  of  Argens  pointed 
clearly  to  the  notion  of  suicide.  A  firmer  purpose,  before 
long,  animated  that  soul,  that  strange  mixture  of  heroism  and 
corruption.    The  king  of  Prussia  wrote  to  Voltaire: 

Threaten 'd  with  shipwreck  tho'  I  be, 
I,  facing  storms  that  frown  on  me. 
Must  kinglike  think  and  live  and  die. 

Forhme,  moreover,  seemed  to  be  relaxing  her  severitiea 
^nder  the  influence  of  the  hereditary  grand-duke,  a  |)assionate 
admirer  of  Frederick  II.,  the  Russians  had  omitted  to  profit  by 
their  victories ;  they  were  by  this  time  wintering  in  Poland, 
which  was  abandoned  to  all  their  exactions.  The  Swedes  had 
been  repulsed  in  the  island  of  Rugen,  Marshal  Richeheu  re- 
ceived from  Versailles  orders  to  remain  at  Halberstadt,  and  to 
send  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Soubise ;  it 
was  for  this  latter  that  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  reserving 
the  honor  of  crushing  the  Great  Frederick.  More  occupied  in 
pillage  than  in  vigorously  pushing  forward  the  war,  the  mar- 
shal tolerated  a  fatal  licence  amongst  his  troops.  "Brigandage 
is  more  prevalent  in  the  hearts  of  the  superior  officers  than  in 
the  conduct  of  the  private  soldier,  who  is  fuU  of  good  will  to 
go  and  get  shot  but  not  at  all  to  submit  to  discipline.  Tm 
afraid  that  they  do  not  see  at  court  the  alarming  state  of  things 
to  their  full  extent,"  says  a  letter  from  Paris-Duvemey  to  the 
marquis  of  Cr^mille,  ''but  I  have  heard  so  much  of  it  and  per- 
haps seen  so  much  since  I  have  been  within  eyeshot  of  this 
army,  that  I  cannot  give  a  glance  at  the  future  without  being 
transfixed  with  grief  and  dread.  I  dare  to  say  that  I  am  not 
scared  more  than  another  at  sight  of  abuses  and  disorder,  but 
it  is  time  to  apply  to  an  evil  which  is  at  its  height  other  reme- 
dies than  palliatives  which,  for  the  most  peirt,  merely  aggra* 
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vate  it  and  render  it  incurable  as  long  as  war  lasts.  I  have 
not  seen  and  do  not  see  here  anything  but  what  overwhelms 
me,  and  I  feel  still  more  wretched  for  having  been  the  witness 
of  it." 

Whilst  the  plunder  of  Hanover  was  serving  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  insensate  extravagance  of  Richelieu  and  of  the 
army,  Frederick  II.  had  entered  Saxony,  hiirUng  back  into 
Thuringia  the  troops  of  Soubise  and  of  the  prince  of  Hildburg- 
hausen.  By  this  time  the  aUies  had  endured  several  revei-ses; 
the  boldness  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  movements  bewildered 
and  disquieted  officers  as  well  as  soldiers.  '*  Might  I  ask  your 
Highness  what  you  think  of  his  Prussian  majesty's  manoeuv- 
ring?" says  a  letter  to  Count  Clermont  from  an  officer  serving 
in  the  army  of  Gennany:  **thi8  prince,  with  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men  at  most,  marches  upon  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  forces  it  to  recross  a  river,  cuts  off  its  rear- 
guard, crosses  this  same  river  before  its  very  eyes,  offers  bat- 
tle, retires,  encamps  leisurely  and  loses  not  a  man.  What 
calculation,  what  audacity  in  this  fashion  of  covering  a  coun- 
try I"  On  the  3rd  of  November  the  l^*ru8sian  army  was  all  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  near  Rosbach. 

Soubise  hesitated  to  attack:  being  a  man  of  honesty  and 
sense,  he  took  into  accoimt  the  disposition  of  his  army,  as  well 
as  the  bad  composition  of  the  allied  forces,  very  superior  in 
number  to  the  French  contingent.  The  command  belonged  to 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  who  had  no  doubt  of  suc- 
cess. Orders  were  given  to  turn  the  little  Prussian  army,  so  as 
to  cut  off  its  retreat.  All  at  once,  as  the  allied  troops  were 
effecting  their  movement  to  scale  the  heights,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  suddenly  changing  front  by  one  of  those  rapid  evolu- 
tions to  which  he  had  accustomed  his  men,  unexpix^tedly 
attacked  the  French  in  flank,  without  giving  them  time  to 
form  in  order  of  battle.  The  batteries  placed  on  the  hills  wore 
at  the  same  time  unmasked  and  mowed  down  the  infantry. 
The  GteTTuan  troops  at  once  broke  up.  Soubise  sought  to  re- 
store the  battle  by  cavalry  charges,  but  he  was  crushed  in  his 
turn.  The  rout  became  general;  the  French  did  not  rally  till 
they  reached  Erfurt ;  they  had  left  eight  thousand  prisoners 
and  three  thousand  dead  on  the  field. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  at  Rosbach  came  bursting  on  France 
like  a  clap  of  thunder;  the  wrath,  which  first  of  all  blazed 
out  against  Soubise,  at  whose  expense  all  the  rhymesters  were 
busj,  was  reflected  upon  the  king  and  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
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With  lamp  in  hand,  Soubise  la  heard  to  say: 
*'  Why,  where  the  devil  can  my  army  be? 
I  saw  it  hereabouts  but  yesterday: 
Has  it  been  taken?  has  it  strayed  from  me? 
I'm  always  losing — head  and  all.  I  linow: 
But  wait  till  daylight,  twelve  o'clock  or  so\ 
What  do  I  see?    Oh!  heav'ns.  my  heart's  aglow: 
Prodigious  luck  I    Why,  there  it  is.  it  is! 
Eh:  ventrebleu,  what  in  the  world  is  this? 
I  must  have  been  mistaken— it's  the  foe." 

Frederick  II.  had  renovated  affairs  and  spirits  in  Germany; 
the  day  after  Rosbach,  he  led  his  troops  into  Silesia  against 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  had  just  beaten  the  duke  of 
Bevem;  the  king  of  Prussia's  heutenants  were  displeased  and 
disquieted  at  such  audacity.  He  assembled  a  council  of 
war,  and  then,  when  he  had  expounded  his  plans,  "  Farewell, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  '*  we  shall  soon  have  beaten  the  enemy 
or  we  shall  have  looked  on  one  another  for  the  last  time."  On 
the  3rd  of  December  the  Austrians  were  beaten  at  Lissa  as  the 
French  had  been  at  Rosbach,  and  Frederick  II.  became  the 
national  hero  of  Germany ;  the  Protestant  powers,  but  lately 
engaged,  to  their  sorrow,  against  him,  made  up  to  the  con- 
queror ;  admiration  for  him  permeated  even  the  French  army. 
*'At  Paris,"  wrote  D'Alembert  to  Voltaire,  * '  everj'body 's 
head  is  turned  about  the  king  of  Prussia ;  five  months  ago  hii 
was  trailed  in  the  mire. " 

"Cabinet-generals,"  says  Duclos,  "greedy  of  money,  inex- 
perienced and  presumptuous ;  ignorant,  jealous  or  ill-disposed 
ministers ;  subalterns  lavish  of  their  blood  on  the  battle-field 
and  crawling  at  court  before  the  distributors  of  favors — such 
are  the  instruments  we  employed.  The  small  number  of 
those  who  had  not  approved  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  declared 
loudly  against  it ;  after  the  campaign  of  1757,  those  who  had 
regarded  it  as  a  master-piece  of  pohcy  forgot  or  disavowed 
their  eulogies,  and  the  bulk  of  the  public,  who  cannot  be  decid- 
ed by  anything  but  the  event,  looked  upon  it  as  the  source  of 
all  our  woes."  The  counsels  of  Abbe  de  Vemis  had  for  some 
time  past  been  pacific ;  from  a  court-abbe,  elegant  and  ghb,  he 
had  become,  on  the  25th  of  June,  minister  of  foreign  affaira 
But  Madame  de  Pompadour  remained  faitliful  to  the  empress. 
In  the  month  of  January,  1758,  Count  Clermont  was  appointed 
general-in -chief  of  the  army  of  Germany.  In  disregard  of  the 
convention  of  Closter-Sovem,  the  Hanoverian  troops  had  just 
taken  the  field  again  under  the  orders  of  the  grand -duke  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick:  he  had  already  recovered  poeseesion  of 
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the  districts  of  Luneberg,  ZeU,  a  part  of  Brunswick  and  of 
Bremen.  In  England,  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham, 
had  again  come  into  office;  the  king  of  Prussia  could  hence- 
forth rely  upon  the  firmest  support  from  Great  Britain. 

He  had  need  of  it.  A  fi^esh  invasion  of  Russiims,  aided  by 
the  Siivage  hordes  of  the  Zaporoguian  Cossacks,  was  devastat- 
ing Prussia ;  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Zorndorf .  forcing  them 
to  fail  back  on  Poland,  permitted  Frederick  to  hurry  into  Sax- 
ony, which  was  attacked  by  the  Austrians.  Genenil  Daua 
surprised  and  defeated  him  at  Hochkirch ;  in  spite  of  his  in- 
flexible resolution,  the  king  of  Prussia  was  obhged  to  abandon 
Saxony.  His  ally  and  rival,  Ferdinand  of  Bi-unswick,  had  just 
beaten  Count  Clermont  at  Crevelt. 

Tlie  new  commander-in-chief  of  the  king's  armies,  prince  of 
the  blood,  brother  of  the  late  Monsieur  le  Dae,  abbot  commen- 
datory of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  ''general  of  the  Benedic- 
tines," as  the  soldiers  said,  had  brought  into  Germany,  together 
with  the  favor  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  upright  intentions, 
a  sincere  desire  to  restore  discipline,  and  some  great  illusions 
about  himself.  "  I  am  very  impatient,  I  do  assure  you,  to  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,"  wrote  Count  Clermont  to  Mar- 
shal Belle-Isle:  "all  the  country  about  here  is  infested  by 
runaway  soldiers,  convalescents,  camp-followers,  all  sorts  of 
understrappers,  who  commit  fearful  crimes.  Not  a  single 
officer  does  his  duty,  they  are  the  first  to  pillage;  all  the  army 
ought  to  be  put  under  escort  and  in  detachments,  and  then 
there  would  have  to  be  escorts  for  those  escorts.  I  hang, 
I  imprison :  but,  as  we  march  by  cantonments  and  the  regi- 
mental  (particuliers)  officers  are  the  first  to  show  a  bad  exam- 
ple, the  punishments  are  neither  sufficiently  known  nor 
sufficiently  seen.  Everything  smacks  of  indiscipline,  of  dis- 
gust at  the  king's  service  and  of  asperity  towards  ones  sell 
1  see  with  pain  that  it  will  be  indispensable  to  put  in  practice 
the  most  violent  and  the  harshest  measures."  The  king'i 
army,  meanwhile,  was  continuing  to  faU  back ;  a  general  out- 
cry arose  at  Paris  against  the  general's  supinenesa  On  th« 
23rd  of  June  he  was  surprised  by  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick in  the  strong  position  of  Crevelt,  which  he  had  occupied 
for  two  days  past:  the  reserves  did  not  advance  in  time,  orders 
to  retreat  were  given  too  soon,  the  battle  was  lost  without  dis- 
aster and  without  any  rout;  the  general  was  lost  as  well  as  ths 
battla  " It  is  certain,"  says  the  marquis  of  Vogel  in  his  nar- 
rative c^  the  affair,  "  that  Count  Clermont  was  at  table  in  his 
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head-quarters  of  Weschelen  at  one  o'clock,  that  he  had  lost  the 
battle  before  six,  arrived  at  Reuss  at  half -past  ten,  and  went  to 
bed  at  midnight;  that  is  doing  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time.** 
The  count  of  Gisors,  son  of  Marshal  Belle- Isle,  a  young  oflficer 
of  the  greatest  promise,  had  been  killed  at  Crevelt;  Count 
Clermont  was  superseded  by  the  marquis  of  Con  tad  es.  The 
army  murmured;  they  had  no  confidence  in  their  leaders. 
At  Versailles,  Abb^  de  Bemis,  who  had  lately  become  a  cardi- 
nal, paid  by  his  disgrace  for  the  persistency  he  had  shown  in 
advising  peace.  He  was  chatting  with  M.  de  Stahrenberg,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
sending  him  off  to  his  abbey  of  St.  Medard  de  Soissons.  He 
continued  the  conversation  without  changing  countenance,  and 
then,  breaking  off  the  conversation  just  as  the  ambassador  was 
beginning  to  speak  of  business:  ''It  is  no  longer  to  me,  sir," 
he  said,  "that  you  must  explain  yourself  on  these  great  topics; 
I  have  just  received  my  dismissal  from  his  Majesty."  With 
the  same  coolness  he  quitted  the  court  and  returned,  pending 
his  embassy  to  Rome,  to  those  elegant  intellectual  pleasures 
which  suited  him  better  than  the  crushing  weight  of  a  ministry 
in  disastrous  times,  under  an  indolent  and  vain-minded  mon- 
arch, who  was  governed  by  a  woman  as  headstrong  as  she  was 
frivolous  and  depraved. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  had  just  procured  for  herself  a  sup- 
port in  her  obstinate  bellicosity :  Cardinal  Bemis  was  super- 
seded in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  by  Count  Stainville, 
who  was  created  duke  of  Choiseul.  After  the  death  of  Marshal 
Belle-Isle  he  exchanged  the  office  for  that  of  minister  of  war; 
with  it  he  combined  the  ministry  of  the  marine.  The  foreign 
affairs  were  entrusted  to  the  duke  of  Praslin,  his  cousin. 
The  power  rested  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Choiseul.  Of  high  birth,  clever,  bold,  ambitious,  he  had  but 
lately  aspired  to  couple  the  splendor  of  successes  in  the  fash- 
ionable world  with  the  serious  preoccupations  of  politics; 
his  marriage  with  Mdlle.  Crozat,  a  wealthy  heiress,  amiable 
and  very  much  smitten  with  him,  had  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion. Elevated  to  the  ministry  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  and 
as  yet  promoting  her  views,  he  nevertheless  gave  signs  of  an 
independent  spirit  and  a  proud  character  capable  of  exercising 
authority  firmly  in  the  presence  and  the  teeth  of  all  obstacles. 
France  hoped  to  find  once  more  in  M.  de  Choiseul  a  great  min- 
irter;  nor  were  her  hopes  destined  to  be  completely  deceived. 

▲  new  and  secret  treaty  had    mst  rivetted  the    alhanoa 
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between  France  and  Austria.  M.  de  Choiseul  was  at  the  same 
time  dreaming  of  attacking  England  in  her  own  very  home, 
thus  dealing  her  the  most  formidable  of  blows.  The  prepara- 
tions were  considerable :  M.  de  Soubise  was  recalled  from  Ger- 
many to  direct  the  army  of  invasion.  He  was  to  be  seconded  in 
his  command  by  the  duke  of  Aiguillon,  to  whom,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  was  attributed  the  honor  of  having  repulsed  m  the 
preceding  year  an  attempt  of  the  English  at  a  descent  upon  the 
coasts  of  Brittany.  The  expedition  was  ready,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  wait  for  save  the  moment  to  go  out  of  port,  but  Admii*al 
Hawke  wi\a  cruising  before  Brest ;  it  was  only  in  the  month  of 
November,  1759,  that  the  marquis  of  Conflans,  who  commanded 
the  fleet,  could  put  to  sea  with  twenty-one  vessels.  Finding 
himself  at  once  pursued  by  the  English  squadron,  he  sought 
shelter  in  the  diflficult  channels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Viliiine. 
The  English  dashed  in  after  him.  A  partial  engagement, 
which  ensued,  was  unfavorable ;  and  the  commander  of  the 
French  rear-guard,  M.  St.  Andr^  du  Verger,  allowed  himself 
to  be  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  enemy's  guns  in  order  to  cover 
the  retreat.  The  admiral  ran  ashore  in  the  bay  of  Le  Ci'oisic 
and  burnt  his  own  vessel;  seven  ships  remained  blockaded 
in  the  Vilaine.  M.  de  Conflans^  job,  as  the  sailors  called 
it  at  the  time,  was  equivalent  to  a  battle  lost  without  the 
chances  and  the  honor  of  the  struggle.  The  EngHsh  navy 
was  triumphant  on  every  sea  and  even  in  French  waters. 

The  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1759  had  been  brill- 
iant in  Grermany :  the  duke  of  Broglie  had  successfully  re- 
pulsed the  attack  made  by  Ferdinand  of  .Brunswick  on  hia 
positions  at  Bergen,  the  prince  had  been  obliged  to  retira 
The  two  armies,  united  under  M.  de  Contades,  invaded  Hesse 
and  moved  upon  the  Weser;  they  were  occupying  Minden 
when  Duke  Ferdinand  threw  himself  upon  them  on  the  1st  of 
August.  The  action  of  the  two  French  generals  was  badly 
combined  and  the  rout  was  complete.  It  was  the  moment  of 
Canada's  last  efforts,  and  the  echo  of  that  ^orious  death-rattle 
peached  even  to  Versailles.  The  duke  of  Choiseul  had,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  repHed  to  a  desperate  appeal  from  Montcalm: 
*'  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  send  you  word  that  you  must  not 
expect  any  reinforcements.  To  say  nothing  of  their  increasing 
the  dearth  of  provisions  of  which  you  have  had  only  too  much 
experience  hitherto,  there  would  be  great  fear  of  their  being 
intercepted  by  the  English  on  the  passage,  and,  as  the  king 
ooold  never  send  you  aid  proportionate  to  the  forces  which  Um 
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English  are  in  a  position  to  oppose  to  you,  the  efforts  made 
here  to  procure  it  for  you  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
rouse  the  ministry  in  London  to  make  still  more  considerable 
ones  in  order  to  preserve  the  superiority  it  has  acquired  in  that 
part  of  the  continent."  The  necessity  for  peace  was  beginning 
to  be  admitted  even  in  Madame  de  Pompadour's  httle  cabinets. 

Maria  Theresa,  however,  was  in  no  hurry  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations ;  her  enemy  seemed  to  be  bending  at  last  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  double  Austrian  and  Russian  attack.  At  one 
time  Frederick  had  thought  that  he  saw  all  Grermany  rallying 
round  him;  now,  beaten  and  cantoned  in  Saxony,  with  the 
Austrians  in  front  of  him,  during  the  winter  of  1760,  he  was 
everywhere  seeking  alUances  and  finding  himself  everywhere 
rejected:  ''I  have  but  two  allies  left,"  he  would  say,  "valor 
and  perseverance."  Repeated  victories,  gained  at  the  sword's 
point,  by  dint  of  boldness  and  in  the  extremity  of  peril,  could 
not  even  protect  Berlin.  The  capital  of  Prussia  found  itself 
constrained  to  open  its  gates  to  the  enemy,  on  the  sole  condi- 
tion that  the  regiments  of  Cossacks  should  not  pass  the  line  of 
enclosure.  When  the  regular  troops  withdrew,  the  generals 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  city  from  being  pillaged. 
The  heroic  efforts  of  the  king  of  Prussia  ended  merely  in  pre- 
serving to  him  a  foot-hold  in  Saxony.  The  Russians  occupied 
Poland. 

Marshal  Broghe,  on  becoming  general  in-chief  of  the  French 
army,  had  succeeded  in  holding  his  own  in  Hesse;  he  fre- 
quently made  Hanover  anxious.  To  turn  his  attention  else- 
whither and  in  hopes  of  deciding  the  French  to  quit  Germany, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick  attempted  a  diversion  on 
the  Lower  lihine ;  he  laid  siege  to  Wesel  wliilst  the  English 
were  preparing  for  a  descent  at  Antwerp.  Marshal  Broghe  de- 
tached M.  de  Castries  to  protect  the  city.  The  French  corps 
had  just  arrived,  it  was  bivouacking.  On  the  night  between 
the  15th  and  16th  of  October,  Chevalier  d'Assas,  captain  in  the 
regiment  of  Auvergne,  was  sent  to  reconnoitre.  He  had  ad- 
vanced some  distance  from  his  men  and  happened  to  stumble 
upon  a  large  force  of  the  enemy.  The  prince  of  Brunswick  was 
preparing  to  attack.  All  the  muskets  covered  the  young 
captain:  "Stir,  and  thou' rt  a  dead  man,"  muttered  threaten- 
ing voices.  Without  replying,  M.  d'Assas  collected  all  his 
strength  and  shouted:  "Auvergne!  Here  are  the  foe  I"  At 
the  same  instant  he  fell  pierced  by  twenty  balls.  [Accounts 
differ:  but  this  is  the  tradition  of  the  Assas  family.]    The 
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action  thus  begun  was  a  glorious  one.  The  hereditary  prince 
was  obhged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Wesel  and  to  re-cross  the 
Rhine.     The  French  divisions  maintained  their  positions. 

The  war  went  on  as  bloodily  as  monotonously  and  fruitlessly, 
but  the  face  of  Europe  had  lately  altered.  Tlie  old  king  George 
n.,  who  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1760,  had  been  sue 
ceeded  on  the  throne  of  England  by  his  grandson,  Goorge  XXL, 
aged  twenty-two,  the  first  really  native  sovereign  w  ho  had 
b€M-n  called  to  reign  over  England  since  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts. 
George  I.  and  George  XI.  w^ere  Germans,  in  their  feelings  and 
their  manners  as  well  as  their  language;  tne  politic  wisdom  of 
the  English  people  had  put  up  with  them,  but  nut  without 
effort  and  ill-humor:  the  accession  of  the  young  king  w;is 
greeted  with  transport.  Fitt  still  reigned  over  Parliament 
and  over  England,  governing  a  free  country  sovereign-master- 
hke.  His  haughty  prejudice  against  France  still  ruled  all  the 
decisions  of  the  English  government,  but  I^rd  Bute,  the  young 
monarch's  adviser,  w^as  already  wiuspering  pacific  counsels 
destined  ere  long  to  bear  fruit.  Pitt's  dominion  was  tottering 
when  the  first  overtures  of  peace  arrived  in  London.  The  duke 
of  Choiseul  proposed  a  congress.  He  at  the  same  time  nego- 
tiated directly  with  England.  Whilst  Pitt  kept  his  answer 
waiting,  an  English  squadron  blockaded  Belle-Xsle,  and  the 
governor,  M.  de  Sainte-Croix,  left  without  relief,  was  forctHi 
to  capitulate  after  a  heroic  resistfmce.  When  the  conditions 
demanded  by  England  were  at  last  transmitted  to  Versailles, 
the  English  flag  was  floating  over  the  citadel  of  Belle-Isle,  the 
mouth  of  the  I^oire  and  of  the  Vilaine  was  blockaded.  The 
arrogant  pretensions  of  Mr.  Pitt  stopped  at  nothing  short  of 
preserving  the  conquests  of  England  in  both  hemispheres; 
he  claimed,  besides,  the  demoUtion  of  Dunkerque  "as  a 
memorial  forever  of  the  yoke  imposed  upon  France."  Com- 
pletely separating  the  interests  of  England  from  those  of  the 
German  allies,  he  did  not  even  reply  to  the  proposals  of  M.  ae 
Choiseul  as  to  the  evacuation  of  Hesse  and  Hanover.  Mis- 
tress of  the  sea,  England  intended  to  enjoy  alone  the  fruits  of 
her  victories. 

The  parleys  were  prolonged  and  M.  de  Cliolseul  seemed  to  be 
resigned  to  the  bitterest  pill  of  concession,  when  a  new  actor 
came  upon  the  scene  of  negotiation;  France  no  longer  stood 
isolated  face  to  face  with  triumphant  England.  The  younger 
branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  cast  into  the  scale  the  weight 
of  its  two  crowns  and  the  resoui-ses  of  its  navy. 
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The  king  of  Spain,  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  died  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1759,  had  not  left  any  children.  His  brother,  Charles 
ITT  ,  king  of  Naples,  had  succeeded  him.  He  brought  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  a  more  lively  intelligence  than  that  of  the 
deceased  king,  a  great  aversion  for  Elngland,  of  which  he  had 
but  lately  had  cause  to  complain,  and  the  traditional  attach- 
ment of  his  race  to  the  interests  and  the  glory  of  France.  The 
duke  of  Choiseul  managed  to  take  skilful  advantage  of  this 
disposition.  At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  haughtily  re- 
jecting the  modest  ultimation  of  the  French  minister,  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  known  by  the  name  of 
Family  Pact,  was  signed  at  Paris  (August  15,  1761). 

Never  had  closer  aUiance  been  concluded  between  the  two 
courts,  even  at  the  time  when  Louis  XIV.  placed  his  grandson 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  It  was  that  intimate  union  between 
all  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  which  had  but  lately 
been  the  great  kmg's  conception,  and  which  had  cost  him 
so  many  efforts  and  so  much  blood;  for  the  first  time  it 
was  becoming  favorable  to  France;  the  noble  and  patriotic 
idea  of  M.  de  Choiseul  found  an  echo  in  the  soul  of  the  king  of 
Spain;  the  French  navy,  ruined  and  humiliated,  the  French 
colonies,  threatened  and  all  but  lost,  found  faithful  support  in 
the  forces  of  Spain,  recruited  as  they  were  by  a  long  peaca 
The  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  Infante  duke  of  Parma  en- 
tered into  the  offensive  and  defensive  aUiance,  but  it  was  not 
open  to  any  other  power  in  Europe  to  be  admitted  to  this  fam- 
ily-union, cemented  by  common  interests  more  potent  and 
more  durable  than  the  transitory  combinations  of  poUcy.  In 
all  the  ports  of  Spain  ships  were  preparing  to  put  to  sea. 
Cliarles  IH.  had  undertaken  to  declare  war  against  the  English 
if  peace  were  not  concluded  before  the  first  of  May,  1762. 
France  promised  in  that  case  to  cede  to  him  the  island  of 
Minorca. 

All  negotiations  with  England  were  broken  off;  on  the  20th 
of  September,  Mr.  Pitt  recalled  his  ambassador ;  this  was  his 
last  act  of  power  and  animosity ;  he  at  the  same  time  proposed 
to  the  council  of  George  HI.  to  include  Spain  forthwith  in  the 
hostihties.  Lord  Bute  opposed  this ;  he  was  supported  by  the 
yoimg  king  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  the  ministers.  Pitt 
at  once  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted.  Lord 
Bute  and  the  Tories  came  into  power.  Though  more  moderate 
in  their  intentions,  they  were  as  yet  urged  forward  by  popular 
yiolenoe  and  dared  not  suddenly  alter  the  line  of  conduck 


The  family  pa^t  had  raised  the  hopes— always  an  easy  task— 
of  France,  the  nationed  impulse  inclined  towards  the  amehora- 
tion  of  the  navy ;  the  estates  of  Languedoc  were  the  first  in  the 
field,  offering  the  king  a  ship  of  war;  their  example  was  every- 
where followed ;  sixteen  ships,  first-rates,  were  before  long  in 
course  of  construction,  a  donation  from  the  great  political  or 
financial  bodies;    there  were,  besides,  private    subscriptions 
amounting  to  thirteen  millions ;  the  duke  of  Choiseul  sought  out 
commanders  even  amongst  the  mercantile  marine,  and  every- 
where showed  himself  favorable  to  blue  officers  as  the  ajipella- 
tion  then  was  of  those  whose  birth  excluded  them  from  the  navy 
corps;  the  knowledge  of  the  nobly  born  often  left  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired,  whatever  may  have  been  their  courageand  devo- 
tion.    This  was  a  last  generous  effort  on  behalf  of  the  shreds  of 
France's  perishing  colonies.     The  Enghsh  government  did  not 
give  it  time  to  bear  fruit:  in  the  month  of  January,  1762,  it 
declared  war  against  Spain.     Before  the  year  had  rolled  by, 
Cuba  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  Phihppines  were 
ravaged  and  the  galleons  laden  with  Spanish  gold  ca])tured  by 
British  ships.     The  unhappy  fate  of  France  had  involved  her 
generous  ally.     The  campaign    attempted   apainst  Portugal, 
always  hand  in  hand  with  England,  had  not  been  attendtxl 
with  any  result.     Martinique  had  shared  the  lot  of  Guadaloupe, 
lately  conquered  by   the   EngUsh  after  a   heroic  resistance! 
Canada  and  India  had  at  last  succumbed.     War  dragged  its 
Blow  length  along  in  Germany.     The  brief  elevation  of  the 
young    czar  Peter  III.,  a  passionate  admirer    of  the  Great 
Frederick,  had  dehvered  the  king  of  Prussia  from  a  dangerous 
enemy,  and  promised  to  give  him  an  ally  equally  trusty  and 
potent.     France  was  exhausted,  Spain  discontented  and  angry; 
negotiations  recommenced,  on  what  disastrous  conditions  for 
the  French  colonies  in  both  hemispheres  has  already  been  re- 
marked:  in   Germany  the  places  and  districts  occupied  by 
France  were  to  be  restored:  Lord  Bute,  like  his  ^eat  rival, 
required  the  destruction  of  the  port  of  Dunkerque. 

This  was  not  enough  for  the  persistant  animosity  of  Pitt^ 
The  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  already  signed  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  on  the  8rd  of  November.  17G2:  wiien  they  were  com- 
municated to  Parliament,  the  fallen  minister,  still  the  nation's 
idol  and  the  real  head  r.f  the  people,  had  himself  carri^Ml  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  ill,  suffering  from  a  violent  at- 
tack of  gout;  two  of  his  friends  led  him  with  difficulty  to  his 
place  and  supported  hira  during  his  long  8poe<jh ;  being  ex- 
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hausted  he  sat  down  towards  the  end,  contrary  to  all  the 
usages  of  the  House,  without,  however,  having  once  faltered 
in  his  attacks  upon  a  peace  too  easily  made,  of  which  it  was 
due  to  him  that  England  was  able  to  dictate  the  conditions : 
*'It  is  as  a  maritime  power,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  France  is 
chiefly  if  not  exclusively  formidable  to  us,"  and  the  ardor 
of  his  spirit  restored  to  his  enfeebled  voice  the  dread  tones 
which  Parliament  and  the  nation  had  been  wont  to  hear, 
"  what  we  gain  in  this  respect  is  doubly  precious  from  the  loss 
that  results  to  her.  Amenca,  sir,  was  conquered  in  Germany. 
Now  you  are  leaving  to  France  a  possibihty  of  restoring  her 
navy." 

The  peace  was  signed,  however,  not  without  ill-humor  on  the 
part  of  England  but  with  a  secret  feeling  of  relief ;  the  burdens 
which  weighed  upon  the  country  had  been  increasing  every 
year.  In  1762,  Lord  Bute  had  obtained  from  Parhament  450 
millions  (18,000,000/.)  to  keep  up  the  war:  "I  wanted  the  peace 
to  be  a  serious  and  a  durable  one,''  said  the  Enghsh  minister  in 
reply  to  Pitt's  attacks;  "if  we  had  increased  our  demands,  it 
would  have  been  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. " 

M.  de  Choiseul  submitted  in  despair  to  the  consequences  of 
the  long-continued  errors  committed  by  the  Government  of 
Louis  XV.  "Were  I  master,"  said  he,  "we  would  be  to  the 
English  what  Spain  was  to  the  Moors ;  if  this  course  were  taken, 
England  would  be  destroyed  in  thirty  years  from  now."  The 
king  was  a  better  judge  of  his  weakness  and  of  the  general  ex- 
haustion. "The  peace  we  have  just  made  is  neither  a  good 
one  nor  a  glorious  one,  nobody  sees  that  better  than  I,"  he  said 
in  his  private  correspondence;  "but,  under  such  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances, it  could  not  be  better,  and  I  answer  for  it  thai 
if  we  had  continued  the  war,  we  should  have  made  a  still 
worse  one  next  year."  All  the  patriotic  courage  and  zeal  of 
the  duke  of  Choiseul,  all  the  tardy  impulse  springing  from  the 
nation's  anxieties  could  not  suffice  even  to  palliate  the  conse- 
quences of  so  many  years'  ignorance,  feebleness  and  incapacity 
in  succession, 

Prussia  and  Austria  henceforth  were  left  to  confront  one  an- 
other, the  only  actors  really  interested  in  the  original  strug- 
gle, the  last  to  quit  the  battle-field  on  to  which  they  had 
dragged  their  aUies.  By  an  imexpected  turn  of  luck,  Frederick 
n.  had  for  a  moment  seen  Russia  becoming  his  ally ;  a  fresh 
blow  came  to  wrest  from  him  this  powerful  support.  The 
Ckarina  Catherine  II.,  princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbet  and  wife  of  the 


Czar  Peter  III.,  being  on  bad  terms  with  her  husband  and  in 
dread  of  his  wrath,  had  managed  to  take  advantage  of  the  yoimg 
Czar's  imprudence  in  order  to  excite  a  mutiny  amongst  the 
soldiers:  he  had  been  deposed,  and  died  before  long  m  prison. 
Catherine  was  proi'laimed  in  his  place.  With  her  accession  to 
the  throne  there  commenced  for  Russia  a  new  pohcy,  equally 
bold  and  astute,  having  for  its  sole  aim,  unscrupulously  and 
shamelessly  pursued,  the  aggrandizement  and  consohdation  of 
the  imperial  power:  Russia  became  neutral  in  the  strife  be- 
tween l^russia  and  Austria.  The  two  sovereigns,  left  without 
allies  and  with  their  dominions  drained  of  men  and  money, 
agreed  to  a  mutual  exchange  of  their  conquests;  the  bound- 
aries of  their  territories  once  more  became  as  they  had  been 
before  the  Seven  Years'  war.  Frederick  calculated  at  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  men  the  losses  caused  to  the 
belligerents  by  this  obstinate  and  resultless  struggle,  the  fruit 
of  wicked  ambition  or  culpable  weaknesses  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernments. Thanks  to  the  indomitable  energy  and  the  equally 
zealous  and  unscrupulous  ability  of  the  man  who  had  directed 
her  counsels  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  England  alone 
came  triumphant  out  of  the  strife.  She  had  won  India  for- 
ever; and,  for  some  years  at  least,  civiHzed  America,  almost 
in  its  entirety,  obeyed  her  laws.  She  had  w^on  what  France 
had  lost,  not  by  superiority  of  arms,  or  even  of  generals,  but  by 
the  natural  and  proper  force  of  a  free  people,  ably  and  hbe rally 
governed. 

The  position  of  France  abroad,  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Yeai-s' 
war,  was  as  painful  as  it  was  humiliating;  her  position  at  home 
was  still  more  serious  and  the  deep-lying  source  of  all  the  re- 
verses which  had  come  to  overwhelm  the  French.  Slowly 
lessened  by  the  faults  and  misfortunes  of  King  Louis  XIV. 's 
later  years,  the  kingly  authority,  which  had  failtn,  under  Louis 
XV.,  into  hands  as  feeble  as  they  were  corrupt,  was  ceasing  to 
inspire  the  nation  with  tlie  respect  necessary  for  the  working 
of  personal  power;  public  opinion  was  no  longer  content  to 
accuse  the  favorite  and  the  ministei-s,  it  was  beginning  to  make 
the  king  responsible  for  the  evils  suffered  and  api)rehended. 
People  w.iited  in  \i\\u  for  a  decision  of  the  crown  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  incessantly  renewed  struggles  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  elergy.  Disquieted  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  the 
philosophical  tendencies  which  were  beginning  to  spread  in 
men's  minds  and  by  the  con^pt roller-general  Machault's  pro- 
ject* for  exacting  payment  of  the  imposts  uixju  ecclegsiatical 
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fevenues,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Christopher  de  Beaumcoit; 

and  the  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  Boyer,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
benefice-list,  conceived  the  idea  of  stifling  these  dangerous 
symptoms  by  an  imprudent  recourse  to  the  spiritual  severities 
so  much  dreaded  but  lately  by  the  people.  Several  times  over, 
the  last  sacraments  were  denied  to  the  dying  who  had  decUned 
to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigemtiis,  a  clumsy  measure  which 
was  sure  to  excite  public  feeling  and  revive  the  pretensions 
erf  the  Parliaments  to  the  surveillance,  in  the  last  resort,  over 
the  government  of  the  Church;  Jansenism,  fallen  and  per- 
secuted but  still  living  in  the  depths  of  souls,  numbered 
amongst  the  ranks  of  the  magistracy,  as  well  as  in  the  uni 
versity  of  Paris,  many  secret  partisans ;  several  parish-priests 
had  writs  of  personal  seizure  issued  against  them,  and  their 
goods  were  confiscated  Decrees  succeeded  decrees;  in  spite 
of  the  king's  feeble  opposition  the  struggle  was  extending  and 
reaching  to  the  whole  of  France.  On  the  22nd  of  February, 
1753,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  received  orders  to  suspend  all 
the  proceedings  they  had  commenced  on  the  ground  of  re- 
fusal of  the  sacraments ;  the  king  did  not  consent  even  to  re- 
ceive the  representations.  By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  members  sitting  on  the  Court,  Parliament 
determined  to  give  up  all  service  untO  the  king  should  be 
pleased  to  listen.  **We  declare,"  said  the  representation, 
**that  our  zeal  is  boundless  and  that  we  feel  suflBcient  courage 
to  fall  victims  to  our  fidelity.  The  Court  could  not  serve  with- 
out being  wanting  to  their  duties  and  betraying  their  oaths." 

Indolent  and  indifferent  as  he  was.  King  Louis  XV.  acted  as 
seldom  and  slowly  as  he  could;  he  did  not  hke  strife,  and 
gladly  saw  the  belligerents  exhausting  against  one  another 
their  strength  and  their  wrath;  on  principle,  however,  and 
from  youthful  tradition,  he  had  never  felt  any  Uking  for  the 
Parliaments.  "The  long  robes  and  the  clergy  are  always  al 
daggers  drawn,"  he  would  say  to  Madame  de  Pompadour: 
**  they  drive  me  distracted  with  their  quarrels,  but  I  detest  the 
long  robes  by  far  the  most.  My  clergy,  at  bottom,  are  attached 
to  me  and  faithful  to  me ;  the  others  would  like  to  put  me  in 
tutelage.  .  .  .  They  will  end  by  ruining  the  State;  they  are  a 

pack  of  republicans However,  things  will  last  ray  time 

at  any  rate. "  Severe  measures  against  the  Parliament  were  de- 
cided upon  in  council  Four  magistrates  were  arrested  and  sent 
to  fortreeeee;  all  the  presidents,  coimcillors  of  inquests  and  at 
feqaests  were  exiled;  the  grand  chamber,  which  alone 
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spared,  refused  to  administer  justice.  Being  transferred  to 
Pontaise,  it  persisted  in  its  refusal.  It  was  necessary  to  form  a 
Kiftg's  Chamber,  installed  at  the  Louvre;  all  the  inferior  juris- 
dictions refused  to  accept  its  decrees.  After  a  year's  strife,  the 
Parliament  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris  in  the  month  of 
August,  1754 ;  the  clergy  received  orders  not  to  require  from 
the  dying  any  theological  adhesion.  Next  year,  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Paris,  who  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  prohibition, 
was  exiled  in  his  turn. 

Thus,  by  mutually  weakening  each  other,  the  great  powers 
and  the  great  influences  in  the  State  were  wasting  away ;  the 
reverses  of  the  French  arms,  the  loss  of  their  colonies  and  the 
humiliating  peace  of  Paris  aggravated  the  discontent.  In  de- 
fault of  good  government  the  people  are  often  satisfied  with 
glory.  This  consolation,  to  which  the  French  nation  had  but 
lately  been  accustomed,  failed  it  aU  at  once;  mental  irritation, 
for  a  long  time  silently  brooding,  cantoned  in  the  writings  of 
philosophers  and  in  the  quatrains  of  rhymest-ers,  was  begin- 
ning to  spread  and  show  itself  amongst  the  nation ;  it  sought 
throughout  the  State  an  object  for  its  wrath :  the  powerful 
society  of  the  Jesuits  was  the  first  to  bear  all  the  brunt  of  it. 

A  French  Jesuit,  Father  Lavalette,  had  founded  a  com- 
mercial house  at  Martinique.  Ruined  by  the  war,  he  had  be- 
come bankrupt  to  the  extent  of  three  millions ;  the  order  hav« 
ing  n^fu8(?d  to  pay,  it  was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  to  do 
so.  The  responsibihty  was  declared  to  extend  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  and  public  opinion  triumphed  over  the 
condemnation  with  a  "quasi-indecent"  joy,  says  the  advocate 
Barbier.  Nor  was  it  content  with  this  legitimate  satisfac- 
tion. One  of  the  courts  which  had  until  lately  been  most  de- 
vote to  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  just  set  an  example  of 
severity.  In  1759,  the  Jesuits  had  been  driven  from  Portugal 
by  the  marquis  of  Pombal,  King  Joseph  I.'s  all-powerful  min« 
ister;  their  goods  had  been  confiscateii,  and  their  principal, 
Malagrida,  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  had  just  been  burnt 
as  a  heretic  (Sept.  20,  1761). 

The  Portuguese  Jesuits  had  been  feebly  defended  by  the 
grandees;  the  clergy  were  hostile  to  them.  In  France,  their 
enemies  showed  themselves  bolder  than  their  defenders. 
Proudly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the  Fathers 
had  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  council,  to  which  they 
had  a  right  as  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  had,  and  they  had  ooii- 

ited  to  h£Lnd  over  to  the  Parliament  the  rogistecB  of 
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constitutions,  up  to  that  time  carefully  concea_ed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  profane.  The  skilful  and  clear-sighted  hostiUty  of  the 
magistrates  was  employed  upon  the  articles  of  this  code,  so 
stringently  framed  of  yore  by  enthusiastic  souls  and  powerful 
minds,  forgetful  or  disdainful  of  the  sacred  rights  of  human 
liberty.  All  the  services  rendered  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  civilization  appeared  effaced :  forgotten  were 
their  great  missionary  enterprises,  their  founders  and  their 
martyrs,  in  order  to  set  forth  simply  their  insatiable  ambition, 
their  thirst  after  power,  their  easy  compromises  with  evil  pas- 
sions condemned  by  the  Christian  faith.  The  assaults  of  the 
philosophers  had  borne  their  fruit  in  the  pubUc  mind;  the 
olden  rancor  of  the  Jansenists  imperceptibly  prouioted  the 
severe  inquiry  openly  conducted  by  the  magistrates.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  dreaded  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits :  religious 
fears  might  at  any  time  be  aroused  again  in  the  soul  of  Louis 
XV.  The  dauphin,  who  had  been  constantly  faithful  to  them, 
sought  in  vain  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  king.  He  had 
attacked  the  duke  of  Choiseul ;  the  latter  so  far  forgot  himself, 
it  is  asserted,  as  to  say  to  the  prince:  "Sir,  I  may  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  your  subject,  but  I  will  never  be  your  ser- 
vant." The  minister  had  hitherto  maintained  a  prudent  re- 
serve ;  he  henceforth  joined  the  favorite  and  the  Pai'liament 
against  the  Jesuits. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1761,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  delivered 
a  decree  ordering  th*^  Jesuits  to  appear  at  the  end  of  a  year  for 
the  definite  judgment  upon  their  constitutions;  pending  the 
judicial  decision,  all  their  colleges  were  closed.  King  Louis 
XV.  still  hesitated,  from  natural  indolence  and  from  remem- 
brance of  Cardinal  Fleury's  maxims:  "The  Jesuits  "the  old 
minister  would  often  say,  "  are  bad  masters,  but  you  can  make 
them  useful  tools."  An  ecclesiastical  commission  was  con- 
voked ;  with  the  exception  of  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  the  pre- 
lates all  showed  themselves  favorable  to  the  Jesuits  and  care- 
less of  the  old  Gallican  Uberties.  On  their  advice,  the  king 
sent  a  proposal  to  Rome  for  certain  modifications  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  order.  Father  Ricci,  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
answered  haughtily:  "Let  them  be  as  they  are,  or  not  be" 
{Sint  ut  sunt,  ant  non  sint).  Their  enemies  in  France  accepted 
ttie  challenge.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1762,  a  decree  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  soon  confirmed  by  the  majority  of  the 
sovereign  courts,  declared  that  there  was  danger  (abus)  in  the 
bulls,  briefs  and  oonstitutiona  of  the  Society,  pronounced  its 
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dissolution,  forbade  its  members  to  wear  the  dress  and  to  con- 
tinue hving  in  common  under  the  sway  of  the  general  and 
Other  superiors.  Orders  were  given  to  close  all  the  Jesuit 
houses.  The  principle  of  rehgious  hberty,  which  had  been  so 
long  ignored  and  was  at  last  beginning  to  dawn  on  men's 
minds,  was  gaining  its  first  serious  victory^  by  despoifing  the 
Jesuits  in  their  turn  of  that  hberty  for  the  long-continued 
wrongs  whereof  they  were  called  to  account.  A  strange  and 
striking  re-action  in  human  affairs:  the  condemnation  of  the 
Jesuits  was  the  precurs(3ry  sign  of  the  violence  and  injustice 
which  was  soon  to  be  committed  in  the  name  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  and  Uberties,  long  violated  with  impunity  by 
arbitrary  power. 

Vaguely  and  without  taking  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  his  impression,  Louis  XV.  felt  that  the  Parli^iments  and  the 
philosophers  were  dealing  him  a  mortal  blow  whilst  appearing 
to  strike  the  Jesuits:  he  stoixi  out  a  long  wliile,  having  the 
quarrel  to  become  embittered  and  public  opinion  to  wax  wroth 
at  liis  indecision.  "  There  is  a  hand  to  mouth  administration," 
said  an  anonymous  lett-er  addressed  to  the  king  and  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  "but  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  govern- 
ment. A  time  will  come  when  the  peoples  eyes  will  1x3  opened, 
and  perad venture  that  time  is  approacliing. " 

The  persistency  of  the  duke  of  Choiseul  carried  the  day  at 
last:  an  edict  of  December,  1764,  declared  that  the  Society  no 
longer  existed  in  France,  that  it  would  merely  be  permitted  to 
those  who  composed  it  "  to  hve  privately  in  the  king's  domin- 
ions, under  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  local  ordinaries, 
whilst  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. "  Four  thousand 
Jesuits  found  themselves  affected  by  this  decree;  some  left 
France,  others  remained  stiU  in  their  families,  assuming  the 
secular  dress.  **  It  will  be  great  fun  to  see  Father  P^russeau 
turned  abb6, "  said  Louis  XV.  as  he  signed  the  fatal  edict.  ' '  The 
Parliaments  fancy  they  are  serving  rehgion  by  this  measure," 
wrote  D'Alembert  to  Voltaire,  "but  they  are  serving  reason 
without  any  notion  of  it;  they  are  the  executioners  on  behalf 
of  philosophy,  whose  orders  they  are  executing  without  knowing 
it."  The  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  served  neither  religion  nor 
reason,  for  it  was  contrary  to  justice  as  well  as  to  liberty;  H 
was  the  wages  and  the  bitter  fruit  of  a  long  series  of  wrongs 
and  iniquities  committed  but  lately,  in  the  name  of  religioOi 
against  justice  and  liberty. 

Three  years  later,  in  1707,  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  IIL, 
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moderate  than  the  government  of  Louis  XV.,  expelled  with 
violence  all  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  hia 
territory,  thus  exciting  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  fresh  severi- 
ties against  the  French  Jesuits,  and,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1773, 
the  court  of  Rome  itself,  yielding  at  last  to  pressure  from 
nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  solemnly  pronounced  the 
dissolution  of  the  Order :  ' '  Recognizing  that  the  members  of 
this  Society  have  not  a  little  troubled  the  Christian  common- 
wealth, and  that  for  the  welfare  of  Christendom  it  were  better 
that  the  Order  should  disappear.''  The  last  houses  still  offer- 
ing shelter  to  the  Jesuits  were  closed ;  the  general,  Ricci,  was 
imprisoned  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
which  had  been  so  powerful  for  nearly  three  centuries,  took 
refuge  in  certain  distant  lands,  seeking  in  oblivion  and  silence 
fresh  strength  for  the  struggle  which  it  was  one  day  to  renew. 
The  ParUaments  were  triumphant,  but  their  authority,  which 
seemed  never  to  have  risen  so  high  or  penetrated  so  far  in  the 
government  of  the  State,  was  already  tottering  to  its  base. 
Once  more  the  strife  was  about  to  begin  between  the  kingly 
power  and  the  magistracy,  whose  last  victory  was  destined  to 
scarcely  precede  its  downfall.  Tlie  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  State  were  growing  more  serious  every  day :  to  the  debts 
left  by  the  Seven  Years'  war  were  added  the  new  wants  devel- 
oped by  the  necessities  of  commerce  and  by  the  progress  of 
civilization.  The  Board  of  Works,  a  useful  institution  founded 
by  Louis  XV.,  was  everywhere  seeing  to  the  construction  of  new 
roads,  at  the  same  time  repairing  the  old  ones ;  the  forced  labor 
for  these  operations  fell  almost  exclusively  on  the  peasantry. 
The  ParUament  of  Normandy  was  one  of  the  first  to  protest 
against  "the  impositions  of  forced  labor,  and  the  levies  of 
money  which  took  place  in  the  district  on  pretext  of  repairs 
and  maintenance  of  roads,  without  legal  authority."  "  France 
is  a  land  which  devours  its  inhabitants,"  cried  the  Parliament 
of  Paris.  The  Parliament  of  Pau  refused  to  enregister  the 
edicts ;  the  ParHament  of  Brittany  joined  the  Estates  in  pro- 
testing against  the  duke  of  Aiguillon,  the  then  governor,  "  the 
which  hath  made  upon  the  liberties  of  the  province  one  of 
those  assaults  which  are  not  possible  save  when  the  crown  be- 
lieves itself  to  be  secure  of  impunity."  The  noblesse  having 
yielded  in  tt  3  States,  the  Parliament  of  Rennes  gave  in  their 
resignation  in  a  body.  Five  of  its  members  were  arrested:  at 
their  head  was  the  attorney-general,  M.  de  la  Chalotais,  author 
of  a  very  remarkable  paper  against  the  Jesuits.    It  was  uece»- 
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sary  to  form  at  St.  Malo  a  King^s  Chamber  to  try  the  accused, 
M.  de  Calonne,  an  ambitious  young  man,  the  declared  foe  at 
M.  de  la  Chalotais,  was  appointed  attorney -general  on  the 
commission.  He  pretended  to  have  discovered  grave  facta 
against  the  accus  d;  he  was  suspected  of  having  invented 
them.  Pubhc  feeling  was  at  its  height :  the  magistrates  loudly 
proclaimed  the  theory  of  Classes,  according  to  which  all  the 
Parliaments  of  France,  responsible  one  for  another,  formed  in 
reality  but  one  body,  distributed  by  delegation  throughout  the 
principal  towns  of  the  realm.  The  king  convoked  a  bed  of 
justice,  and,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1766,  he  repaired  to  the 
Parhament  of  Paris.  "What  has  passed  in  my  Parliaments 
of  Pau  and  of  Rennes  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  other  Parlia- 
ments," said  Louis  XV.  in  a  firm  tone  to  which  the  eai-s  of  the 
Parliament  wore  no  longer  accustomed;  "I  have  behaved  in 
respect  of  tliose  two  courts  as  comported  with  my  authority, 
and  I  am  not  bound  to  account  to  anybody.  I  will  not  permit 
the  formation  in  my  kingdom  of  an  association  which  might 
reduce  to  a  confederacy  of  opposition  the  natural  bond  at 
identical  duties  and  common  obUgations,  nor  the  introduction 
into  the  monarchy  of  an  imaginary  body  which  could  not  but 
disturb  its  harmony.  The  magistracy  does  not  form  a  body  or 
order  separate  from  the  three  orders  of  the  kingdom:  the 
magistrates  are  my  officers.  In  my  person  alone  resides  the 
sovereign  power,  of  which  the  special  characteristic  is  the 
spirit  of  counsel,  justice  and  reason :  it  is  from  me  alone  that  my 
courts  have  their  exist<?nce  and  authority.  It  is  to  me  alono  that 
the  legislative  power  belongs,  without  dependence  and  without 
partition.  My  people  is  but  one  with  me,  and  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  nation  whereof  men  dare  to  make  a  Ixxiy 
separate  from  the  monarch  are  necessarily  imited  with  my 
own  and  rest  only  in  my  hands." 

This  haughty  affirmation  of  absolute  power,  a  faithful  echo 
of  Caidinal  RicheHeu's  grand  doctrine  succeeded  for  a  while 
in  silencing  the  representations  of  the  Parliaments ;  but  it  could 
not  modify  the  course  of  opinion,  passionately  excited  in  favor 
of  M.  de  la  Chalotais.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1766,  after 
having  thrice  changed  the  jurisdiotion  and  the  judges,  the  king 
annulled  the  whole  procedure  by  an  act  of  his  supreme  authority. 
"We  shall  have  the  satisfaction,  "said  the  edict,  ''of  findingno- 
body  guilty,  and  nothing  will  remain  for  us  but  to  take  such 
measures  as  shall  appear  best  adapted  to  completely  restore  and 
maintAin  tranquillity  in  a  province  from  which  we  have  on 
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many  occasions  had  proofs  of  zeal  for  our  serrice. "  M.  de  la 
Chalotais  and  his  comrades  were  exiled  to  Saintes.  They  de- 
manded a  trial  and  a  legal  justification,  which  were  refused.  * '  It 
is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  their  honor  is  intact, "  the  king 
declared.  A  Parliament  was  impe^-fectly  re-constructed  at 
Rennes;  "  It  is  D'Aiguillon's  bailiff -court, "  was  the  contemptu- 
ous saying  in  Brittany.  The  governor  had  to  be  changed. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Duras,  the  agitation 
subsided  in  the  province;  the  magistrates  who  had  resigned 
resumed  their  seats;  M.  de  la  Chalotais  and  his  son,  M.  de 
Caradeuc,  alone  remained  excluded  by  order  of  the  king.  The 
restored  Parliament  immediately  made  a  claim  on  their  behalf, 
accompanying  the  request  with  a  formal  accusation  against  the 
duke  of  Aiguillon.  The  states  supported  the  Parliament. 
**WhatI  sir,"  said  the  remonstrance;  ''they  are  innocent,  and 
yet  you  punish  them !  It  is  a  natural  right  that  nobody  should 
be  punished  without  a  trial ;  we  have  property  in  our  honor, 
our  hves,  and  our  liberty,  just  as  you  have  property  in  your 
crown.  We  would  spill  our  blood  to  preserve  your  rights; 
but,  on  your  side,  preserve  us  ours.  Sir,  the  provmce  on  its 
knees  before  you  asks  you  for  justice."  A  royal  ordinance 
forbade  any  proceedings  against  the  duke  of  Aiguillon  and  en- 
joined  silence  on  the  parties.  Parliament  having  persisted, 
and  declaring  that  the  accusations  against  the  duke  of  Aiguillon 
attached  (enfachaient)  his  honor,  Louis  XV.,  egged  on  by  the 
chancellor,  M.  de  Maupeou,  an  ambitious,  bold,  bad  man,  re- 
paired in  person  to  the  office  and  had  all  the  papers  relating  to 
the  procedure  removed  before  his  eyes.  The  strife  was  becom- 
ing violent:  the  duke  of  Choiseul,  still  premier  minister  but 
sadly  shaken  in  the  royal  favor,  disapproved  of  the  severities 
employed  against  the  magistracy.  All  the  blows  dealt  at  the 
Parliaments  recoiled  upon  him. 

King  Louis  XV.  had  taken  a  fresh  step  in  the  shamfeul  ir- 
regularity of  his  life ;  on  the  15th  of  April,  1764,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  had  died,  at  the  age  of  forty  two,  of  heart-dise^ase. 
As  frivolous  as  she  was  deeply  depraved  and  base-minded  in 
her  calculating  easiness  of  virtue,  she  had  more  ambition  than 
comported  with  her  mental  calibre  or  her  force  of  character; 
she  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  govern,  by  turns  promoting 
and  overthrowing  the  ministers,  herself  protfering  advice  to 
the  king,  sometimes  to  good  purpose,  but  more  often  still  with 
a  levity  as  fatal  as  her  obstinacy.  Less  clever,  less  ambitious 
but  more  potent  than  Madame  de  Pompadour  over  the  faded 


passions  of  a  monarch  aged  before  his  time,  the  new  favorite, 
Madame  Dubarry,  made  the  least  scrupulous  blush  at  the  low- 
tiess  of  her  origin  and  the  irregularity  of  her  life.  It  was, 
tievertheless,  in  her  circle  that  the  plot  was  formed  against  the 
duke  of  Choiseul.  Bold,  ambitious,  restless,  presumptuous 
sometimes  in  his  views  and  in  his  hopes,  the  minister  had  his 
heart  too  nearly  in  the  right  place  and  too  proper  a  spirit  to 
submit  to  either  the  yoke  of  Madame  Dubarry  or  that  of  the 
shameless  courtiers  who  made  use  of  her  influence.  Chancellor 
Maupeou,  the  duke  of  Aiguillon  and  the  new  comptroller-gen- 
eral, Abb6  Terray,  a  man  of  capacity,  invention  and  no  scruple 
at  all.  at  last  succeeded  in  tnumphing  over  the  force  of  habit, 
the  only  thing  that  had  any  real  effect  upon  the  king's  listless 
mind.  After  twelve  years'  for  a  long  while  undisputtMi  power, 
after  having  held  in  his  hands  the  whole  government  of 
France  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  M.  de  Choiseul  received  from 
the  king  on  the  24th  of  December,  1770,  a  letter  in  these 
terms: 

"Cousin,  the  dissatisfaction  caused  me  by  your  services 
forces  mo  to  banish  you  to  Chanteloup,  whither  you  will 
repair  within  twenty-four  hours.  I  should  have  sent  you  much 
further  off,  but  for  the  particular  regard  I  have  for  Madame 
de  Choiseul,  in  whose  health  I  feel  great  interest.  Take  rare 
your  conduct  does  not  force  me  to  alter  my  mind.  Whereui)on 
I  pray  God,  cousin,  to  have  you  in  His  holy  and  worth v  keep- 
ing." 

The  thimderbolt  which  came  striking  the  duke  of  Choiseul 
called  forth  a  fresh  sign  of  the  times.  The  fallen  minister  was 
surrounded  in  his  disgrace  with  marks  of  esteem  and  affection 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  court.  The  i)rinces  themselves  and 
the  greatt^  lords  felt  it  an  honor  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his 
ca><tlo  of  Chanteloup.  He  there  displayed  a  magnifirence 
which  ended  by  swallowing  up  his  wife's  immense  fortune,  al- 
ready much  encraached  upon  during  his  term  of  power. 
Nothing  was  too  much  for  the  piroud  devotion  and  passionate 
affection  of  the  duchess  of  Choiseul :  she  declinc^d  the  pei-sonal 
favors  which  the  king  offered  her,  setting  all  her  liusband^s 
friends  the  example  of  a  fidelity  which  was  equally  honoral)le 
to  them  and  to  him.  Acute  observers  read  a  tale  of  the  grow- 
ing weakness  of  absolute  power  in  the  crowd  which  stdl 
flocked  to  a  minister  in  disgrace :  the  duke  of  Choiseul  remained 
a  power  even  during  a  banisliment  which  was  to  last  as  loun 
m  his  life.  - 
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With  M  de  Choiseul  disappeared  the  sturdiest  prop  of  the 
Parliaments.  In  vain  had  the  king  ordered  the  magistrates  to 
reeiime  their  functions  and  administer  justice.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  your  Parliament,"  replied  the  premier  presi- 
dent '-but  to  perish  with  the  laws,  since  the  fate  of  the  magis- 
trates should  go  with  that  of  the  State."  Madame  Dubarry 
on  a  hint  from  her  able  advisers,  had  caused  to  be  placed  in 
her  apartments  a  fine  portrait  of  Charles  L  by  Van  Dyct 
"  France^  she  was  always  reiteratmg  to  the  king  ^'t|»  ^^^r 
familiarity,  "  France,  thy  ParUament  will  cut  off  thy  head 

A  piece  of  ignorant  confusion,  due  even  more  to  analogy  of 
name  than  to  the  generous  but  vain  efforts  often  attempted  by 
the  French  magistracy  in  favor  of  sound  doctrines  of  govern- 
ment  The  Parliament  of  Paris  fell  sitting  upon  curule  chairs, 
like  the  old  senators  of  Rome  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls-  the  political  spirit,  the  collected  and  combative  ardor, 
the  indomitable  resolution  of  the  English  ParUament.  freely 
elected  representatives  of  a  free  people,  were  unknown  to  the 
French  magistracy.  Despite  the  courage  and  moral  elevation 
it  had  80  often  shown,  its  strength  had  been  wasted  in  a  con- 
stantly useless  strife;  it  had  withstood  Eichelieu  and  Mazarm; 
alread  V  reduced  to  submission  by  Cardinal  Fleury,  it  was  about 
to  fall  beneath  the  equally  bold  and  skilfvd  blows  of  Chancellor 
Maupeo,..  Notwithstanding  the  little  natural  liking  and  the 
usual  distrust  he  felt  for  Pariiaments,  the  king  still  hesitated. 
Madame  Dubarry  managed  to  inspire  him  with  fears  for  his 
oer^on;  and  be  yielded.  „^ 

During  the  night  between  the  19th  and  20th  of  January,  1771, 
musketeers  knocked  at  the  doors  of  all  the  magistrates ;  they 
were  awakened  in  the  king's  name,  at  the  same  time  being 
ordered  to  say  whether  they  would  consent  to  resume  their  ser- 
vice No  equivocation  possible !  No  margin  for  those  develop- 
ments of  their  ideaB  which  are  so  dear  to  Pa'-"^«"*t'J  mmdsl 
It  was  a  matter  of  signing  t/es  or  rw.  Surprised  m  their  lum- 
bers but  still  firm  in  their  resolution  of  resistance,  the  majon^ 
of  the  magistrates  signed  no.  They  were  immediately  sent  mto 
tenishmS  their  offices  were  confiscated.  Those  members^ 
the  Parliament  from  whom  weakness  or  astonishm^t  had 
surprised  a  yes  retracted  a^  soon  as  they  were  ?^™bl^  f"d 
nnderwent  the  same  fate  as  their  coUeagues.  On  the  ^rdrf 
January  members  delegated  by  the  grand  council,  cha.^ 
S^h  tS'p^visional  administration  of  justice,  were  installed 
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in  the  Palace  by  the  chancellor  himself.  The  registrar-in- 
chief,  the  ushers,  the  attorneys,  declined  or  eluded  the  exorcise 
of  their  functions ;  the  advocates  did  not  come  forward  to  plead. 
The  Court  of  Aids,  headed  by  Lamoipnon  de  Malesherbos,  pro- 
tested against  the  attack  made  on  the  great  bodies  of  the  State. 
*' Ask  the  nation  themselves,  sir,"  said  the  president,  *'to 
mark  your  displeasure  with  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  rob  them— themselves— of  the  essential  rights  of  a  free 
people."  The  Court  of  Aids  was  suppressed  hke  the  Parlia- 
ment; six  superior  councils,  in  the  towns  of  Arras,  Blois, 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  Lyon,  Clermont,  and  Poitiers,  parcelled 
out  amon^-st  them  the  immense  jurisdiction  of  Paris;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  council,  assisted  by  certain  magistrates  of 
small  esteenij  definitively  took  the  places  of  the  banished,  to 
whom  compensation  was  made  for  their  offices.  The  kinpc  aj>- 
peared  in  person  on  the  13th  of  April,  1771,  at  the  new  Parlia- 
ment: the  chancellor  read  out  the  edicts.  "You  have  just 
heard  my  intentions,"  said  Louis  XV.:  "I  desire  that  they 
may  be  conformed  to.  I  order  you  to  commence  your  duties. 
I  forbid  any  deliberation  contrary  to  my  wishes  and  any  repre- 
sentations in  favor  of  my  former  Parliament,  for  I  shall  never 
change." 

One  single  prince  of  the  blood,  the  count  of  La  Marche,  son 
of  the  prince  of  Conti,  had  been  present  at  the  bed  of  justice. 
All  had  protested  against  the  suppression  of  the  Parliament. 
*'  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  boons  for  monarchs  and  of  those 
most  precious  to  Frenchmen,"  said  the  protest  of  the  princes, 
**  to  have  bodies  of  citizens,  perpetual  and  irremovable,  avowed 
at  all  times  by  the  kings  and  the  nation,  who,  in  whatever 
form  and  under  whatever  denomination  they  may  have  ex- 
isted, concentrate  in  themselves  the  general  right  of  all  sub- 
jects to  invoke  the  law."  "Sir.  by  the  law  you  are  king,  and 
you  cannot  reign  but  by  it,"  said  the  Parliament  of  Dijon's 
declaration,  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  mort^ir-cap  presidents 
{presidents  d  mortier),  the  gifted  president  De  Brosses.  The 
princes  were  banished ;  the  provincial  Parliaments,  mutilated 
like  that  of  Paris  or  suppressed  like  that  of  Rouen,  which  was 
replac(^d  by  two  superior  councils,  ceased  to  furnish  a  centre 
for  critical  and  legal  opposition.  Amidst  the  rapid  decay  of 
absolute  power,  the  transformation  and  abasement  of  tlie  Par- 
liaments by  Chancellor  Maupeou  wore  a  ekiFul  and  bold  at- 
tempt t<»  restore  some  sort  of  force  and  unity  to  the  kingly 
authority.    It  waa  thus  that  certain  legitiiriate  claims  had  beeo 
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satisfied,  the  extent  of  jurisdictions  had  been  curtailed,  the  sal^ 
abiUty  of  offices  bad  been  put  down,  the  expenses  of  justice  had 
been  lessened.  Voltaire  had  for  a  long  time  past  been  demand- 
ing these  reforms,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  the  m.  "  Have  not 
the  ParUaments  often  been  persecuting  and  barbarous?"  he 
wrote-  "  I  wonder  that  the  Welches  (i.e.  Barbarians,  as  Vol- 
taire playfully  caUed  the  French)  should  take  the  part  of  those 
insolent  and  intractable  cite."  He  added,  however:  "Nearly 
all  the  kingdom  is  in  a  boU  and  consternation ;  the  ferment  isafi 
great  in  the  provinces  as  in  Paris  itself." 

The  ferment  subsided  without  having  reached  the  mass  oT 
the  nation;  the  majority  of  the  princes  made  it  up  with  the 
court  the  dispossessed  magistrates  returned  one  after  another 
to  Paris  astonished  and  mortified  to  see  justice  admimstered 
without  them  and   advocates   pleading  before  the  Maupeou 
Parliament.      The  chancellor  had  triumphed  and  remamed 
master:  all  the  old  jurisdictions  were  broken  up,  pubUcopmiou 
was  ah^ady  forgetting  them;  it  was  occupied  with  a  questwn 
more  important  still  than  the  administration  of  justice.    The 
ever  increasing  disorder  in  the  finances  was  no  longer  checked 
by  the  enregistering  of  edicte;  the  com ptroUer- general,  Abb^ 
Terray  had  recourse  shamelessly  to  every  expedient  of  a  bold 
imagination  to  fiU  the  royal  treasury;  it  was  necessay  to 
satisfy  the  ruinous  demands  of  Madame  Dubarry  and  of  the 
depraved  courtiers  who  thronged  about  her.    Successive  bad 
harvests  and  the  high  price  of  bread  still  further  aggravated 
the  position.    It  was  known  that  the  king  had  a  taste  for 
private  speculation;  he  was  accused  of  trading  m  grain  andof 
buying  up  the  stores  required  for  feeding  the  people.      The 
odious  rumor  of  this  famine-pact,  as  the  bitter  saying  was, 
soon  spread  amongst  the  mob.     Before  its  fall,  the  ParUament 
of  Rouen  had  audaciously  given  expression  to  these    dark 
accusations:  it  had  ordered  proceedings  to  be  taken  a^mst  the 
monopolists,    A  royal  injunction  put  a  veto  upon  the  prose- 
cutions.      **Thi8  prohibition    from    the  crown    changes    our 
doubts  to  certaintv,"  wrote  the  Parliament  to  the  kmg  himseli: 
**  when  we  said  that  the  monopoly  existed  and  was  protected, 
God  forbid  sir,  that  we  should  have  had  your  Majesty  m  our 
eye  but  possibly  we  had  some  of  those  to  whom  you  distribute 
your  authority."    Silence  was  imposed  upon  the  Parliaments, 
but  without  producing  any  serious  effect  upon  pubUc  opmion, 
which  attributed  to  the  king  the  principal  interest  ma  greal 
private  concern  bound  to  keep  up  a  certain  parity  in  the  pnoe 


of  grain.  Contempt  grew  more  and  mon^  profound:  the  king 
and  Madame  Dubarry  by  their  shameful  lives,  Maupeou  and 
Abbe  Terray  by  destroying  the  last  bulwarks  of  the  pubhc 
liberties,  were  digging  with  their  own  hands  the  abyss  in 
which  the  old  French  monarchy  was  about  te  be  soon 
engulfed. 

For  a  long  while  pious  souls  had  formed  great  hopes  of  the 
dauphin:  honest,  scrupulous,  sincerely  virtuous,  without  the 
austerity  and  extensive  views  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
bad  managed  to  five  aloof,  without  intrigue  and  without  open 
opposition,  preserving  towards  the  king  an  attitude  of  often 
sorrowful  respect,  and  all  the  while  remjiining  the  support  of 
tlie  clergy  and  their  partisans  in  their  attempts  and  their 
aspirations.  The  queen,  Mary  Leczinska,  a  timid  and  proudly 
modest  w^man,  resigned  to  her  painful  situation,  hved  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  her  son  and  still  more  with  her  daughter- 
in-law,  :Mary  Josepha  of  Saxony,  though  the  daughter  of  that 
elector  who  had  but  lately  been  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  and  had  vanquished  King  Stanislaus.  The  sweetness, 
the  tact,  the  rare  faculties  of  the  dauphiness  had  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles.  She  had  three  sons.  Much  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the  influence  she  had  managed  to  preserve  with 
the  king,  and  on  the  dominion  she  exercised  over  her  hus- 
band's mind.  In  vain  had  the  dauphin,  distracted  at  the  woes 
of  France,  over  and  over  again  solicited  from  the  king  the 
honor  of  serving  him  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  the  jealous 
anxiety  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  at  one  with  the  cold 
indifference  of  J.ouis  XV.  as  to  leaving  the  heir  to  the  throne  in 
the  shade.  Tlie  prince  felt  it  deeply,  in  spite  of  his  pious 
resignation.  ' '  A  dauphin, "  he  would  say,  "  must  needs  appear 
a  useless  body,  and  a  king  strive  to  be  everybody"  (un  ho7nme 
universal). 

Whilst  trying  to  beguile  his  tedium  at  the  camp  of  Com- 
pi^gne,  the  dauphin,  it  is  said,  overtaxed  his  strength,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  on  the  20th  of  December,  1765, 
profoundly  regretted  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  who  knew  his 
virtues  without  troubling  themselves,  like  the  court  and  the 
philosoi)hors.  about  the  stiffness  of  his  manners  and  his  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  clergy.  The  new  dauphin, 
who  would  one  day  be  Louis  XVI.,  was  still  a  child:  the  king 
had  liim  brought  into  his  closet.  ''Poor  France  1"  he  said 
sadly,  "a  king  of  fifty-five  and  a  dauphin  of  eleven  I"  The 
dauphiness   and   Queen    Mary   Leczinska  soon  followed    the 
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dauphin  to  the  tomb  (1767,  1768).  The  king,  thus  left  alone 
and  scared  by  the  repeated  deaths  around  him,  appeared  for  a 
while  to  be  drawn  closer  to  his  daughters,  for  whom  he  always 
retained  some  sort  of  affection,  a  mixture  of  weakness  and 
habit.  One  of  them  Madame  Louise,  who  was  deeply  pioufli 
left  him  to  enter  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites ;  he  often  went 
to  see  her,  and  granted  her  all  the  favors  she  asked.  But  by 
this  time  Madame  Dubarry  had  become  all-powerful ;  to  secure 
to  her  the  honors  of  presentation  at  court  the  king  personally 
solicited  the  ladies  with  whom  he  was  intimate  in  order  to  get 
them  to  support  his  favorite  on  this  new  stapre;  when  the 
youthful  Marie  Antoinette,  archduchess  of  Austria  and  daugh- 
ter of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  marriage  the  duke  of  Choiseul 
had  negotiated,  arrived  in  France,  in  1770,  to  espouse  the 
dauphin,  Madame  Dubarry  appeared  alone  with  the  royal 
family  at  the  banquet  given  at  La  Muette  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage.  After  each  reaction  of  religious  fright  and 
transitory  repentance,  after  each  warning  from  God  that 
snatched  him  for  an  instant  from  the  depravity  of  his  life,  the 
king  plunged  more  deeply  than  before  into  shame.  Madame 
Dubarry  was  to  reign  as  much  as  Louis  XV. 

Before  his  fall  the  duke  of  Choiseul  had  made  a  last  effort  to 
revive  abroad  that  fortune  of  France  which  he  saw  sinking  at 
home  without  his  being  able  to  apply  any  effective  remedy.  He 
had  vainly  attempted  to  give  colonies  once  more  to  France  by 
founding  in  French  Guiana  settlements  which  had  been  imsuo 
cessfully  attempted  by  a  Rouennese  Company  as  early  as  1634. 
The  enterprise  was  badly  managed ;  the  numerous  colonists,  of 
very  diverse  origin  and  worth,  were  cast  without  resources 
upon  a  territory  as  unhealthy  as  fertile.  No  preparations  had 
been  made  to  receive  them ;  the  majority  died  of  disease  and 
want ;  New  France  henceforth  belonged  to  the  English,  and  the 
great  hopes  which  had  been  raised  of  replacing  it  in  Equinoctial 
France,  as  Guiana  was  named,  soon  vanished  never  to  return. 
An  attempt  made  about  the  same  epoch  at  St.  Lucie  was  at- 
tended with  the  same  result.  The  great  ardor  and  the  rare 
aptitude  for  distant  enterprises  which  had  so  often  manifested 
themselves  in  France  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century  seemed  to  be  henceforth  extinguished.  Only  the 
colonies  of  the  Antilles,  which  had  escaped  from  the  misfor- 
tunes of  war,  and  were  by  this  time  recovered  from  their 
disasters,  offered  any  encouragement  to  the  patriotic  efforts 
of  the  duke  of  Choiseul.    He  had  been  more  fortonato  in 
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Europe  than  in  the  colonies:  henceforth  Corsica  belonged  to 
France. 

In  spite  of  the  French  occupations,  from  1708  to  1756,  in  spite 
of  the  refusals  with  which  Cardinal  Fleury  had  but  lately  met 
their  appeals,  the  Corsiciins,  newly  risen  aqjiinst  the  oppression 
of  Genoa,  had  sent  a  deputation  to  Versiiilles  to  demand  the 
reeognition  of  their  repubhc,  offering  to  pay  the  tribute  but 
lately  paid  annually  to  their  tyrannical  protectress.  The  hero 
of  Corsican  inde}x^ndence,  Pascal  Paoh,  secretly  supported  by 
Endand,  had  suece<Hied  for  several  years  past  not  only  m 
defending  his  country's  liberty,  but  also  in  governing  and  at 
the  same  time  civilizing  it.  This  patriotic  soul  and  powerful 
mind,  who  liad  managed  to  profit  by  the  energetic  passions  of 
his  compatriots  whilst  momentarily  repressing  their  intt^siiue 
quarrels,  dreamed  of  an  ideal  constitution  for  his  island;  he 
sent  to  ask  for  one  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  Wiis  still  in  Switzer- 
land and  whom  he  invited  to  Coi-sica.  The  philosophical 
chimeras  of  Paoli  s<X)n  vanished  before  a  picM:e  of  eruKhing 
news.  Tlie  Genoese,  weary  of  struprgling  unsuccessfully 
against  the  obstinate  detennination  of  the  Corsieans,  and  luiable 
to  clear  off  the  debts  which  they  had  but  lately  incurred  to 
Louis  XV.,  liad  proposed  to  M.  de  Choiseul  to  cede  to  France 
their  ancient  rights  over  Corsica,  as  security  for  their  liabili- 
ties. A  treaty,  signed  at  Versailles  (tn  the  15th  of  May,  1768, 
authorized  the  king  to  perform  all  acts  of  sovereipmty  in  the 
pla.es  and  forts  of  Corsica:  a  separate  article,  accorded  to 
Genoa  an  indenmity  of  two  millions. 

A  cry  arose  in  Corsica.  Paoli  resolved  to  defend  the  inde- 
pc*ndence  of  his  country  ajrainst  France,  as  he  had  defended  it 
agtiinst  Genoa.  For  sevei*al  montlis  now  French  garrisons  had 
occupicHl  the  placid  still  submitting  to  Crenoa;  when  they  would 
have  extended  themselves  into  the  interior,  Paoh  barred  tlit^ir 
passage;  he  bravely  attacked  M.  de  Chauvehn,  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant-general, who  had  just  landed  with  a  prcx'lanmtion  from 
Louis  XV.  to  his  new  subjects.  *'The  Corsican  nation  d*H« 
not  l(^t  itself  be  bought  and  sold  like  a  flock  of  shec^p  sent  to 
market."  said  the  protest  of  the  republic's  Supreme  CouncU. 
Fresh  troops  from  France  had  tobe  askeni  for;  under  the  oniers 
of  Coimt  Vaux  they  triumphed  without  difficulty  over  the  Cor- 
sican patriots.  Mustering  at  the  bridge  of  Golo  for  a  last  effort, 
they  made  a  rampart  of  their  dead ;  the  wounded  had  Laid  dovrn 
amongst  tlie  co.  pses  to  give  the  survivors  time  to  efffx^'t  their 
n^treaL    The  town  of  Corte,  the  seat  of  the  republican  govern' 
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ment,  capitulated  before  long.  England  had  supplied  Paoli 
with  munitions  and  arms ;  he  had  hoped  more  from  the  prom- 
ises of  the  government  and  the  national  jealousy  against 
France.  "The  ministry  is  too  weak  and  the  nation  too  wise  to 
make  war  on  account  of  Corsica,"  said  an  illustrious  judge, 
Lord  Mansfield.  In  vain  did  Burke  exclaim:  "Corsica,  as  a 
province  of  France,  is  for  me  an  object  of  alarm !"  The  House 
of  Commons  approved  of  the  government's  conduct,  and  Eng^ 
land  contented  herself  with  offering  to  the  vanquished  Paoli  a 
B^Tupathetic  hospitaUty ;  he  left  Corsica  on  an  Enghsh  frigate, 
accompanied  by  most  of  his  friends,  and  it  is  in  Westmuistei 
Abbey  that  he  lies,  after  the  numerous  vicissitudes  of  his  life, 
which  fluctuated  throughout  the  revolutions  of  his  native  land, 
from  England  to  France  and  from  France  to  England,  to  the 
day  when  Corsica,  proud  of  having  given  a  master  to  France 
and  the  Revolution,  became  definitively  French  with  Napoleon. 

Corsica  wrus  to  be  the  last  conquest  of  the  old  French  mon- 
archy. Great  or  nttle,  magnificent  or  insignificant,  from  Rich- 
elieu to  the  duke  of  Choiseul,  Franco  had  managed  to  preserve 
her  territorial  acquisitions;  in  America  and  in  Asia,  Louis  XV. 
had  shamefully  lost  Canada  and  the  Indies;  in  Europe,  the  di- 
plomacy of  his  ministers  had  given  to  the  kingdom  Lorraine 
and  Corsica.  The  day  of  insensate  conquests  ending  in  a 
diminution  of  territory  had  not  yet  come.  In  the  great  and 
iniquitous  dismemberment  which  was  coming,  France  was  to 
have  no  share. 

Profound  disquietude  was  beginning  to  agitate  Europe:  the 
king  of  Poland,  Augustus  III.,  had  died  in  1763,  leaving  the 
unhappy  country  over  which  he  had  reigned  a  prey  to  internal 
anarchy  ever  increasing  and  systematically  fanned  by  the 
avidity  or  jealousy  of  the  great  powers,  its  neighbors.  "As  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  two  monarchs  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
that  the  Polish  commonwealth  should  preserve  its  right  to  free 
election  of  a  king,"  said  the  secret  treaty  concluded  in  176-4  be- 
tween Frederick  11.  and  the  Empress  Catherine,  "  and  that  no 
family  should  possess  itself  of  the  elective  throne  of  that  coun- 
try, the  two  undermentioned  Majesties  engage  to  prevent,  by 
all  means  in  their  power,  Poland  from  being  despoiled  of  its 
right  of  election  and  transformed  into  an  hereditary  kingdom; 
they  mutually  promise  to  oppose  in  concert  and,  if  necessary, 
by  force  of  arms,  all  plans  and  designs  which  may  tend  thereto 
as  soon  as  discovered." 

A  second  article  secured  to  the  dissidents,  as  Protestants  and 
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Greeks  were  called  in  Poland,  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  empress,  "who  will  make  every  effort  to 
persuade,  by  strong  and  friendly  representations,  the  king  and 
the  commonwealth  of  Poland  to  restore  to  those  persons  the 
rights,  privileges  and  prerogatives  they  have  acquired  there, 
and  which  have  been  accorded  them  in  the  p^ist,  as  well  in  ec- 
clesiastical as  in  civil  matters,  but  have  since  been,  for  the  mf)st 
part,  circumscribed  or  unjustly  taken  away.  But,  should  it  be 
Impossible  to  attain  that  end  at  once,  the  contracting  parties 
will  content  themselves  with  seeing  that,  whilst  Wciiting  for 
more  favorable  times  and  circumstances,  the  aforesaid  jx^rsons 
are  put  beyond  reach  of  the  wrongs  and  oppression  under 
which  they  are  at  present  groaning."  In  order  to  remain  mas- 
ters of  Poland  and  to  prevent  it  from  escaping  the  dissolution 
with  which  it  was  threatened  by  its  internal  dissensions,  l<>ed- 
erick  and  Catherine,  who  were  secretly  pursuing  different  and 
often  contrary  courses,  muted  to  impose  on  the  Diet  a  native 
princa  "  I  and  my  ally  the  empress  of  Russia,"  said  the  kinf^ 
of  Prussia,  "  have  agreed  to  promote  the  selection  of  a  Piae/t 
(Pole),  which  would  be  useful  and  at  the  same  time  glorious  for 
the  nation."  In  vain  had  Louis  XV.  by  secret  policy,  sought 
for  a  long  while  to  pave  the  way  for  the  election  of  the  prinot 
of  Conti  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  the  influence  of  Russia 
and  of  Prussia  carried  the  day.  Prince  Poniatowski,  late 
favorite  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  was  elected  by  the  Polish 
Ehet;  in  discouragement  and  sadness,  four  thousand  nobles 
only  had  responded  to  the  letters  of  convocation.  Tlie  new 
king,  Stanislaus  Augustus,  handsome,  intelhgent,  amiable,  cul- 
tivated, but  ft^ble  in  character  and  fatally  pledged  to  RiLssia, 
souglit  to  rally  round  bun  the  different  parties  and  to  establish 
at  last,  in  the  midst  of  general  contusion,  a  regular  and  a  strong 
government.  He  was  supported  in  this  patriotic  task  by  the 
influence,  ever  potent  in  Poland,  of  the  Czartoriskis.  The  far- 
seeing  vigilance  of  Frederick  11.  did  not  give  them  time  to  act. 
**  Poland  must  be  left  in  her  lethargy,''  he  had  said  to  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  Saldem.  "It  is  of  importance,"  he  wrote  to 
Catherine,  "  that  Her  Majesty  the  empress  who  knows  perfectly 
weU  her  own  interests  and  those  of  her  friends  and  alliefl^ 
should  give  orders  of  the  most  precise  kind  to  her  ambassador 
at  Warsaw,  to  oppose  any  novelty  in  the  form  of  govenuneQl 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  establisliment  ol  a  permaneKit 
council,  the  preservation  of  the  commissions  of  war  and  of  the 
treasury,  the  power  of  the  king  and  the  unlimited  concesBioii 
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on  the  prince's  part  of  ability  to  distribute  offices  according  to 
his  sole  will.''  The  useful  reforms  being  thus  abandoned  and 
the  king's  feeble  power  radically  shak'^n,  religious  discord 
came  to  fiU  up  the  cup  of  disorder  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
dismemberment  as  well  as  definitive  ruin  of  unhappy  Poland. 

Subjected  for  a  long  time  past  to  an  increasing  oppression, 
which  wixs  encouraged  by  a  fanatical  and  unenlightened  clergy, 
the  Pohsh  dissidents  had  conceived  great  hopes  on  the  accession 
of  Stanislaus  Augustus;  they  claimed  not  only  liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  worship,  but  also  all  the  civil  and  poUtical  rights 
of  which  they  were  deprived.  "  It  is  m^  question  of  establish- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  different  rehgions  in  Poland,"  wrote 
Frederick  to  Catherine;  "  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  question 
to  its  true  issue,  the  demand  of  the  dissident  noblesse,  and  ob- 
tain for  them  the  equality  they  demand  together  with  partici- 
pation in  all  acts  of  sovereignty."  This  was  precisely  what  the 
clergy  and  the  Catholic  noblesse  were  resolved  never  to  grant. 
In  spite  of  support  from  the  empress  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
the  demand  of  the  dissidents  was  formerly  rejected  by  the 
Diet  of  1766.  At  the  Diet  of  1767,  Count  Repnin,  Catherine's 
ambassador  and  the  real  head  of  the  government  in  Poland, 
had  four  of  the  most  recalcitrant  senators  carried  off  and  sent 
into  exile  in  Russia.  The  Diet  terrified,  disorganized,  immedi- 
ately pronounced  in  favor  of  the  dissidents.  By  the  modifica- 
tions recently  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  their  country 
the  Polish  nobles  had  lost  their  liherum  veto;  unanimity  of 
suffrages  was  no  longer  necessary  in  the  Diet;  the  foreign 
powers  were  able  to  insolently  impose  their  will  upon  '.t ;  the 
privileges  of  the  noblesse  as  well  as  their  traditional  faith  were 
attacked  at  the  very  foundations;  religious  fanaticism  and  na- 
tional independence  boiled  up  at  the  same  time  in  every  heart; 
the  discontent,  secretly  fanned  by  the  agents  of  Frederick, 
burst  out,  sooner  than  the  skilful  weavers  of  the  plot  could 
have  desired,  with  sufficient  intensity  and  violence  to  set  fire 
to  the  four  comers  of  Poland.  By  a  bold  surprise  the  confed- 
erates gained  possession  of  Cracow  and  of  the  fortress  of  Barr, 
in  Podolia ;  there  it  was  that  they  swore  to  die  for  the  sacred 
cause  of  Catholic  Poland.  For  more  than  a  century,  in  the  face 
of  many  mistakes  and  many  misfortunes,  the  Poles  have  faith- 
fully kept  that  oath. 

The  bishop  of  Kaminck,  Kraminski,  had  gone  to  Versailles  to 
•olicit  the  support  of  France.  The  duke  of  Choiseul,  at  first 
fsac  from  zealous  in  the  cause  oi  the  Polish  insiurecticHi,  had 
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l»verthele8s  sent  a  few  troops,  who  were  soon  reinforced.  Tht 
Empress  Catherine  had  responded  to  the  violence  of  the  con 
federates  of  Barr  by  letting  hxjse  upon  the  Ukraine  the  hordee 
of  2^poi  oguian  Cossacks,  speedily  followed  by  regular  troopa 
The  Poles,  often  beaten,  badly  led  by  chieftains  divided 
amongst  themselves,  but  ever  ardent,  ever  skilful  in  seizing 
upon  the  smallest  advantages,  were  sustained  by  the  pious  ex- 
hortations of  the  clergy,  who  regarded  the  war  as  a  crusade; 
they  were  rejoiced  to  see  a  divei-sion  preparing  in  their  favor 
by  the  Sultan's  armaments.  *'I  will  raise  the  Tmks  against 
Russia  the  moment  you  think  proper,"  was  the  assurance  given 
to  the  duke  of  Choiseul  by  the  count  of  Vergennes,  French  am- 
bai^s^idor  at  Constantinople,  "  but  I  warn  you  that  they  will  be 
beaten  "  Hostilities  broke  out  on  the  80th  of  October,  1768 ;  a 
Turkish  army  set  out  to  aid  the  Polish  insurrection.  Absorbed 
by  their  patriotic  passions,  the  CathoUc  confederates  summoned 
the  Mussulmans  to  their  assisUmce.  Prince  Galitzin,  at  the 
hea^i  of  a  Russian  force  very  inferior  to  the  Ottoman  invaders, 
su(^ceedcKi  in  barring  their  passage :  the  Turks  feU  back,  invari- 
ably Ix^aten  by  the  Russian  g'^nerals.  Cathenne  at  the  same 
time  summoned  to  liberty  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  Greeks; 
she  sent  a  squadron  to  support  the  rising  wliich  she  had  been 
fomenting  for  some  months  past.  After  a  few  bnllLant  suc- 
cess* s,  her  arms  were  le&s  fortunate  at  sea  than  on  land.  A 
Frfmch  officer,  of  Hungarian  origin,  Baron  Tott,  sent  by  the 
duke  of  Choiseul  to  help  the  Sublime  Porte,  had  fortified  the 
stniits  of  the  Dardanelles :  the  Russians  were  repulsed ;  tliey 
withdrew,  leaving  the  Greeks  to  the  vengeance  of  their  oppre©- 
8ors.  Tiie  elforts  which  the  Empress  Catherine  was  making  in 
Poland  against  the  confederates  of  Barr  had  slackened  her  pro- 
ceedings against  Turkey;  she  was  nevertheless  becoming  tri- 
umphant on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula  as  well  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  when  the  far-sighted  and  bold  policy  of  Freder- 
ick II.  interfered  in  time  to  prevent  Russia  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  Pokmd  as  well  as  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Secretly  favoring  the  confederates  of  Barr  whom  he  had  but 
lately  encouraged  in  their  uprising  and  whom  he  had  suffered 
to  make  purchases  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  Prussia,  BYed- 
erick  II.  had  sought  in  Austria  a  natural  ally,  interested  like 
himself  in  stopping  the  advances  of  Russia.  The  emperor, 
Maria  Theresa's  husband,  had  died  in  1764 ;  his  son,  Joseph  EL, 
who  succeeded  him,  had  conceived  for  the  king  of  lYussia  tht 
q^Kmtaneous  admiration  of  a  young  and  ardent  spirit  for  tbg 
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most  illustrious  man  of  his  times.  In  1769,  a  conference  which 
took  place  at  Neisse  brought  the  two  sovereigns  together. 
**  The  emperor  is  a  man  eaten  up  with  ambition,"  wrote  Fred- 
erick after  the  interview;  "he  is  hatching  some  great  design. 
At  present,  restrained  as  he  is  by  his  mother,  he  is  beginning 
to  chafe  at  the  yoke  he  bears,  and,  as  soon  as  he  gets  elbow- 
room,  he  will  commence  with  some  startling  stroke;  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  discover  whether  his  views  were  directed 
towards  the  repubhc  of  Venice,  towards  Bavaria,  towards  Si- 
lesia or  towards  Lorraine :  but  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  Europe 
will  be  all  on  fire  the  moment  he  is  master."  A  second  inter- 
view, at  Neustadt  in  1770,  chnched  the  relations  already  con- 
tracted at  Neisse.  Common  danger  brought  together  old  ene- 
mies.  "I  am  not  going  to  have  the  Russians  for  neighbors,'* 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  was  always  repeating.  The  devas- 
tating flood  had  to  be  directed  and  at  the  same  time  stemmed. 
The  feeble  goodwill  of  France  and  the  small  body  of  troope 
commanded  by  Dumouriez  were  still  supporting  the  Pohsh  in^ 
surrection,  but  the  duke  of  Choiseul  had  just  succumbed  to  in- 
trigue at  home.  There  was  no  longer  any  foreign  pohcy  in 
Franco.  It  was  without  fear  of  intervention  from  her  that  the 
Grerman  powers  began  to  discuss  between  them  the  partition  of 
Poland. 

She  was  at  the  same  time  suffering  disseverment  at  her  own 
hands  through  her  intestine  divisions  and  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  her  chiefs.  In  Warsaw  the  confederates  had  attempted  to 
carry  off  King  Stanislaus  Augustus,  whom  they  accused  of  be- 
traying the  cause  of  the  fatherland;  they  had  declared  the 
throne  vacant  and  took  upon  themselves  to  found  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  To  this  supreme  honor  every  great  lord  aspired, 
every  small  army-corps  acted  individually  and  without  concert 
with  the  neighboring  leaders.  Only  a  detachment  of  French, 
imder  the  orders  of  Brigadier  Choisi,  still  defended  the  fort  of 
Cracow ;  Greneral  Suwarrow,  who  was  investing  it,  forced  them 
to  capitulate :  they  obtained  all  the  honors  of  war,  but  in  vain 
was  the  Empress  Catherine  urged  by  D'Alembert  and  his  friends 
the  philosophers  to  restore  their  freedom  to  the  glorious  van- 
quished ;  she  replied  to  them  with  pleasantries.  Ere  long  the 
fate  of  Poland  was  about  to  be  decided  without  the  impotent 
efforts  of  France  in  her  favor  weighing  for  an  instant  in  the 
balance.  The  political  annihilation  of  Louis  XV  in  Europe 
had  been  completed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  duke  of  ChoiseuL 

The  public  conscience  is  lightened  by  lights  which  ability, 
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even  when  triumphant,  can  never  altogether  obscure.  The 
Great  Frederick  and  the  Empress  Catherine  have  to  answer 
before  history  for  the  crime  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  which 
they  made  acceptable  to  thetiniorous  jealousy  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  to  the  youthful  ambition  of  her  son.  As  prudent  as  he  was 
audacious,  Frederick  had  been  for  a  long  time  pa\ing  the  way 
for  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  he  had  seemed  to  pro- 
tect. Negotiations  for  peace  with  the  Turks  became  the  pretext 
for  war-indenmities.  Poland,  vanquished,  dividrd,  had  to  pay 
the  wliole  of  them.  "I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  portion  that 
Russia  marks  out  for  herself,"  wrote  Frederick  to  Count  Solm^ 
bis  aiiiba.ssador  at  St.  Petersburg:  "I  have  expressly  left  all 
that  blank  in  order  that  she  may  settle  it  according  to  her  in- 
terests and  her  own  good  pleasure.  When  the  negotiations 
for  peace  have  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  of  consistency,  it 
will  no  longer  depend  upon  the  Austrians  to  break  them  off  if 
we  declare  our  views  unanimously  as  to  Poland.  She  cannot 
rely  any  further  upnu  France,  which  happens  to  be  in  such  a 
fearful  state  of  exhaustion  that  it  could  not  give  any  help  to 
Spain  which  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  against  England. 
If  that  war  do  not  take  place,  it  must  be  attributed  simply  to 
the  smahh  in  tlie  finances  of  Franco.  I  guarantee,  then,  to  the 
Russians  all  tliat  may  happen  to  suit  them,  they  will  do  as 
much  for  me,  and,  supposing  that  the  Austrians  should  con- 
sider their  share  of  Poland  too  paltry  in  comparison  with  ours 
and  it  were  de8ira])lo  to  satisfy  them,  one  would  only  have  to 
offer  them  that  strip  of  the  Venetian  dominions  which  cuts 
them  off  from  Trieste  in  order  to  keep  them  (piiet ;  even  if  they 
were  to  turn  nasty,  I  will  answer  for  it  with  my  head  that  our 
union  with  Russia,  once  dearly  establishtni,  ^\ill  tide  them  over 
all  that  we  desire.  They  have  to  do  with  two  powers  and  they 
have  not  a  single  ally  to  give  them  a  shoulder." 

Frederick  said  truly;  his  sound  and  powerful  judgment  took 
in  the  position  of  Europe:  Fran^^e,  exhausted  by  the  lingering 
decay  of  her  government  and  in  travail  with  new  and  confused 
elements  which  had  as  yet  no  strength  but  to  shatter  and  de- 
stroy :  Spain,  lured  on  by  France  and  then  abandoned  by  her; 
England,  disturbed  at  home  by  parliamentary'  agitation,  favoiv 
ably  disposed  to  the  court  of  Russia  and  for  a  long  while  allied 
to  Frederick ;  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the  throes  of  serious 
events ;  there  was  nothing  to  oppo.se  the  iniquity  projected  and 
prepared  for  with  so  much  art  and  ability.  It  was  in  vain  thai 
the  king  of  Prussia  sought  to  turn  into  a  joke  the  unscrupulous 
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manoeuvres  of  his  diplomacy  when  he  wrote  to  D'Afembert  in 
January,  1772:  *' I  would  rather  undertake  to  put  the  whole 
history  of  the  Jews  into  madrigals  than  to  cause  to  be  of  one 
mind  three  sovereigns  amongst  whom  must  be  nmnbered  two 
women.**  The  undertaking  was  already  accomplished.  Three 
months  later,  the  first  partition  of  Poland  had  been  settled  be- 
tween Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1772,  the  treaty  was  made  known  at  Warsaw.  The  mani- 
festo was  short:  "  It  is  a  general  rule  of  poUcy,"  Frederick  had 
said,  **  that,  in  default  of  unanswerable  argmnents,  it  is  better 
to  express  one's  self  laconically  and  not  go  beating  about  the 
bush."  The  care  of  drawing  it  up  had  been  entrusted  to  Prince 
Kaunitz.  "  It  was  of  importance,"  said  the  document,  "  to  efr 
tablLsh  the  commonwealth  of  Poland  on  a  solid  basis  whilsl 
doing  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  three  powers  for  services  ren- 
dered against  the  insurrection,"  The  king  and  the  senate  pro- 
tested. The  troops  of  the  allies  surrounded  Warsaw,  and  the 
Diet,  being  convoked,  ratified  by  a  majority  of  two  voices  the 
convention  presented  by  the  spoilers  themselves.  Catherine 
assigned  to  herself  three  thousand  square  leagues  and  1,500,000 
souls  in  Lithuania  and  Polish  Livonia;  Austria  took  possession 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  square  leagues  and  more  than 
two  million  souls  in  Red  Russia  and  the  Polish  palatinates  on  the 
left  of  the  Vistula;  the  instigator  and  plotter  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness had  been  the  most  modest  of  all :  the  treaty  of  partition 
brought  Prussia  only  nine  hundred  square  leagues  and  860,000 
souls,  but  he  found  himself  master  of  Prussian  Poland  and  of 
a  henceforth  compact  territory.  England  had  opposed,  in  Rus- 
sia, the  cession  of  Dantzirk  to  the  Great  Frederick.  "  The  ill- 
temper  of  France  and  England  at  the  dismemberment  of  Poland 
calls  for  serious  reflections,"  wrote  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1772:  "these  two  courts  are  already  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  detach  the  court  of  Vienna  from  our  sys- 
tem ;  but  as  the  three  chief  points  whence  their  support  should 
come  are  altogether  to  seek  in  Prance  and  there  are  neither 
system,  nor  stability,  nor  money  there,  her  projects  will  be 
given  up  with  the  same  faciUty  with  which  they  were  conceived 
and  broached.  They  appear  to  me,  moreover,  like  the  projects 
of  the  duke  of  Aiguillon,  ebullitions  of  French  vivacity." 

France  did  not  do  anything  and  could  not  do  anything:  the 
king's  secret  negotiators,  as  well  as  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  had  been  tricked  by  the  aUied  powers.  "Ah I  if 
Choise^  had  been  here  I"  exclaimed  King  Louis  XV.,  it  if 
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Bald,  when  he  heard  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  duke  of 
Choiseul  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  clear-sighted  and 
better  Informed  than  the  duke  of  Aiguillon,  but  his  policy 
could  have  done  no  good.  Frederick  II.  knew  that.  "  France 
plays  so  small  a  part  in  Europe,"  he  wrote  to  Count  Solms^ 
"that  I  merely  tell  you  about  the  impotent  efforts  of  the 
French  ministry's  envy  just  to  have  a  laugh  at  them  and  to 
let  you  see  in  what  visions  the  consciousness  of  its  own  weak- 
nesses is  capable  of  leading  that  court  to  indulge."  "Oh, 
where  is  Poland?"  Madame  Dubarry  had  said  to  Count 
Wicholorsky,  King  Stanislaus  Augustus'  charg^  d'affaires, 
who  was  trying  to  interest  her  in  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  l>arely  accomplished,  the  con- 
fe<ieratos  of  Barr,  overwhelmed  by  the  Russian  troops,  were 
etiJl  arriving  in  France  to  seek  refuge  there,  and  already  King 
Ix)uis  XV.,  for  a  moment  aroused  by  the  audacious  aggression 
of  the  German  courts,  had  sunk  back  into  the  shameful 
iCthargT^'  of  his  life.  When  Madame  Louise,  the  pious  Carmel- 
ite of  St.  Denis,  succeeded  in  awakening  in  her  father's  soul  a 
^eam  of  reliprious  terror,  the  coui-tiei-s  in  charge  of  the  royal 
pleasures  redoubled  their  efforts  to  distract  the  king  from 
thoughts  so  perilous  for  their  own  fortunes.  Louis  XV., 
fluctuating  between  remorse  and  depravity,  ruled  by  Madame 
DubaiTV,  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  triumvirate  of  Chan- 
cellor Maupeou,  Abb6  Terray  and  the  duke  of  Aiguillon.  who 
were  consuming  between  them  in  his  name  the  last  renuiants 
of  absolute  power,  fell  suddenly  ill  of  small-pox.  The 
princesses,  his  daughters,  had  never  had  that  terrible  disease, 
the  scourp;e  and  ten*or  of  all  classes  of  society,  yet  they 
bravely  shut  themselves  up  with  the  king,  lavishing  their 
attentions  upon  him  to  the  last  gasp.  Death,  triumphant,  had 
van<piished  the  favorite:  Madame  Dubarry  was  sent  away  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  the  malady  had  declared  itself.  The 
king  charged  his  grand  almoner  to  ask  pardon  of  the  courtiers 
for  the  scandal  he  had  cau8e<l  them.  "  Kin^s  owe  no  account 
of  their  conduct  save  to  God  only,"  he  had  often  repeated  to 
comfort  himself  for  the  shame  of  his  life.  "  It  is  just  He 
whom  I  fear,"  said  Maria  Theresa,  pursued  by  remorse  for  the 
partition  of  Poland. 

Louis  XV.  died  on  the  10th  of  Mav,  1774,  in  his  sixtv-fourth 
year,  after  reigning  fifty-nine  yeai's,  despised  by  the  p(X)pl0 
who  had  nut  so  long  ago  given  him  the  name  of  WeU-beloved, 
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and  whose  attachment  he  had  worn  out  hy  his  cold  indiffer- 
ence about  affairs  and  the  national  interests  as  much  as  by  the 
irregularities  of  his  life.  With  him  died  the  old  French  mon- 
archy, that  proud  power  which  had  sometimes  ruled  Europe 
whilst  always  holding  a  great  position  therein.  Henceforth 
France  was  marching  towards  the  unknown,  tossed  about  as 
she  was  by  divers  movements,  which  were  mostly  hostile  to 
the  old  state  of  things,  blindly  and  confusedly  as  yet,  but, 
under  the  direction  of  masters  as  inexperienced  as  they  were 
daring,  full  of  frequently  noble  though  nearly  always  extrava- 
gant and  reckless  hopes,  all  founded  on  a  thorough  recon- 
stniction  of  the  bases  of  society  and  of  its  ancient  props.  Far 
more  even  than  the  monarchy,  at  the  close  of  Louis  XV/s 
reign,  did  rehgion  find  itself  attacked  and  threatened;  the 
blows  struck  by  the  philosophers  at  fanaticism  recoded  upon 
the  Christian  faith,  transiently  liable  here  below  for  human 
errors  and  faults  over  which  it  is  destined  to  triumph  in 
eternity. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


LOtTIS  XV.— THE  PHILOSOPHERa 


Nowhere  and  at  no  epoch  had  literature  shone  with  so  vivid 
a  lustre  as  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  never  has  it  been  in  a 
greater  degree  the  occupation  and  charm  of  mankind,  never 
has  it  left  nobler  and  rarer  models  behind  it  for  the  admira- 
tion and  imitation  of  the  coming  race:  the  writers  of  Louis 
XV, 's  age,  for  all  their  brilliancy  and  all  their  fertiUty,  them- 
selves felt  their  inferiority  in  respect  of  their  predecessors, 
Voltaire  confessed  as  much  with  a  modesty  which  was  by  no 
means  familiar  to  him.  Inimitable  in  their  genius,  Comeille, 
Bossuet,  Pascal,  MoUere  left  their  imprint  upon  the  generation 
that  came  after  them ;  it  had  judgment  enough  to  set  them 
by  acclamation  in  the  ranks  of  the  classics ;  in  their  case,  great- 
ness displaced  time.  Voltaire  took  Racine  for  model ;  La  Mothe 
imagined  that  he  could  imitate  La  Fontaine.  The  illustrious 
company  of  great  minds  which  surrounded  the  throne  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  lasting  splendor  of  his 
reign  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  at 
its  successors;  but,  from  the  pedestal  to  which  they  raised  il^ 
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ft  exercised  no  potent  influence  upon  new  thought  and  new 
passions.  Enclosed  in  their  glory  as  in  a  sanctuary,  those 
noble  spirits,  discreet  and  orderly  even  in  their  audacities, 
mi^rht  lv)ok  forth  on  commotions  and  yearnings  the}-  had  never 
known:  they  Siiw,  with  astonishment  mingled  with  affright, 
their  successors  Irumching  without  fear  or  afterthought  upon 
that  boundleas  world  of  intellect,  upon  which  the  rules  of  con- 
science and  the  ditticulties  of  practical  life  do  not  come  in  any- 
where to  impose  limits.  They  saw  the  field  everywhere  open 
to  human  thought  and  they  saw  falling  down  on  all  sides  the 
boundaries  which  they  had  considered  sacred.  They  saw 
pioneers,  as  bold  as  they  were  thoughtless,  marching  through 
the  mists  of  a  glorious  hope  towards  an  unknown  future, 
attacking  errors  and  abuses,  all  the  wliile  that  they  were  dig^ 
gmg  up  the  groundwork  of  society  in  order  to  lay  new  foun- 
dations, ana  they  must  have  shuddered  even  in  their  everlast  ing 
rest  to  see  ideas  taking  the  place  of  creeds,  doubt  substituted 
for  belief,  generous  aspirations  after  liberty,  justice  and 
humanity  mingled,  amongst  the  masses,  with  low  passions 
and  deep-seated  rancor.  They  saw  respect  disaj^pcaring,  the 
Church  as  well  as  the  kingly  power  losing  prestige  every 
day,  religious  faith  all  darkened  and  dimmed  in  some  corner 
of  men's  souls,  and,  amidst  all  this  general  instability,  tliey 
asked  themselves  with  awe,  "Where  are  the  cniiding-reins  of 
the  society  wliich  is  about  to  be?  What  will  be  the  props  of 
the  new  fabric?  The  foundations  are  overturned;  what  will 
the  good  man  do?" 

Good  men  had  themselves  sometimes  lent  a  hand  to  tlio 
work,  beyond  what  they  had  intended  or  foreseen,  perhaps; 
Montesquieu,  d(\si>ite  the  wise  moderation  of  his  pi-eat  and 
Strong  mind,  had  been  the  first  to  awaken  that  yearning  for 
novelty  and  reforms  wliic^h  had  been  silently  brorxling  at  the 
bottom  of  men's  hearts.  Born  in  1689  at*^  the  castle  of  La 
Brede,  near  Bordeaux,  Montesquieu  r(\ally  belonged,  in  'olnt 
of  age,  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  he  bears  the  pow- 
erful imprint  even  amidst  the  boldness  of  his  tlioughts  and  (ex- 
pressions. Grandeur  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Mon- 
tesquieu's ideas  as  it  is  of  the  seventeenth  century  altr)gether. 
He  was  already  councillor  in  the  parhament  of  Bordeaux  when 
Louis  XIV.  died;  next  year  (1716)  he  took  possession  of  a  mor. 
tar-cap-president's  (president  a  mortier)  oflice,  which  had  been 

even  up  to  him  by  one  of  his  ancles.     "On  leaving  college," 
>  says,  "there  were  put  into  my  hands  some  law-books;  I  ex- 
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amined  the  spirit  of  them."   Those  profound  researches,  whidi 

were  to  last  as  long  as  his  Ufe,  were  more  suited  to  his  tastes 
than  jurisprudence  properly  so  called.  "What  has  always 
given  me  rather  a  low  opinion  of  myself,"  he  would  say,  **is 
that  there  are  very  few  positions  in  the  commonwealth  for 
which  I  should  be  really  fit.  As  for  my  office  of  president,  I 
have  my  heart  in  the  right  place,  I  comprehended  sufficiently 
well  the  questions  in  themselves;  but  as  to  the  procedure  I 
did  not  understand  anything  about  it.  I  paid  attention  to 
it  nevertheless;  but  what  disgusted  me  most  was  to  see 
fools  with  that  very  talent  which,  so  to  speak,  shunned  me." 
He  resolved  to  deliver  himself  from  the  yoke  which  was 
intolerable  to  Mm,  and  resigned  his  office;  but  by  this  time 
the  world  knew  his  name,  in  spite  of  the  care  he  had  taken 
at  first  to  conceal  it.  In  1721,  when  he  still  had  his  seat 
on  the  fleurs-de-lis,  he  had  published  his  Lettres persanes,  an 
ima^nary  trip  of  two  exiled  Parsees,  freely  criticising  Paris 
and  France.  The  book  appeared  under  the  Regency  and  bears 
the  imprint  of  it  in  the  Ucentiousness  of  the  descriptions  and 
the  witty  irreverence  of  the  criticisms.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  future  gravity  of  Montesquieu's  genius  reveals  itself  amidst 
the  shrewd  or  biting  judgments.  It  is  in  the  Letfres  persanea 
that  he  seeks  to  set  up  the  notion  of  justice  above  the  idea  of 
God  Himself.  "Though  there  were  no  Grod,"  he  says,  "we 
should  still  be  bound  to  love  justice,  that  is  to  say,  make  every 
effort  to  be  like  that  Being  of  whom  we  have  so  grand  an  idea 
and  who,  if  He  existed,  would  of  necessity  be  just."  Holy 
Scripture,  before  Montesquieu,  had  affirmed  more  simply  and 
more  powerfully  the  unchangeable  idea  of  justice  in  every  soul 
of  man:  "He  who  is  judge  of  all  the  earth,  shall  not  He  do 
right?"  Abraham  had  said  when  interceding  with  God  for  the 
righteous  shut  up  in  Sodom. 

The  success  of  the  Lettres  persanes  was  great ;  Montesqiueu 
had  said  what  many  people  thought  without  daring  to  express 
it;  the  doubt  which  was  nascent  in  his  mind,  and  which  he 
could  only  withstand  by  an  effort  of  will,  the  excessive  free- 
dom of  the  tone  and  of  the  style  scared  the  authorities,  how- 
ever; when  he  wanted  to  get  into  the  French  Academy,  in  the 
place  of  M.  de  Sacy,  Cardinal  Fleury  opposed  it  formally.  II 
was  only  on  the  24th  of  January,  1728,  that  Montesquieu,  re- 
cently elected,  dehvered  his  reception  speech.  He  at  once  sel 
out  on  some  long  travels:  he  went  through  Germany,  Hun* 
^ary,  Italy,  Switaserland,  HoUand,  and  ended  by  settling  io 
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England  for  two  years.  The  sight  of  pohtical  hberty  bad 
charmed  him.  * '  Ambassadors  know  no  more  about  England 
than  a  six  months' infant,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  '*  when 
people  see  the  devil  to  pay  in  the  periodical  publications,  they 
beheve  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  revolution  next  day ;  but  all 
that  is  re<|uired  is  to  remember  that  in  England  as  elsewhere, 
the  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  ministers  and  write  what  is 
only  thought  elsewhere.  England  is  the  freest  country  in  the 
world.  1  do  not  except  any  republic."  He  returned  to  France 
so  smitten  with  the  parliamentary  or  moderate  form  of  gov- 
emment,  as  he  called  it,  that  he  seemed  sometimes  to  forget 
the  prudent  maxim  of  the  Lett re^'i  persanes :  "  It  is  true,"  said 
the  Parsee  Usbeck,  *'that,  in  consequence  of  a  whimsicality 
(bizarreHe)  which  springs  rather  from  the  nature  than  from 
the  mind  of  man,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cliang'e  certiiin 
laws;  but  the  case  is  rare,  and,  when  it  tx^curs,  it  should  not  be 
touched  save  with  a  trembling  hand." 

On  returning  to  his  castle  of  La  BrMe  after  so  many  and 
such  long  travels,  Montesquieu  resolved  to  restore  bis  tone  by 
intercourse  with  the  past.  ''I  confess  my  likin^r  for  the  an- 
cients/' he  used  to  say;  "this  antiquity  enchants  me,  and  I  am 
always  ready  to  say  with  Pliny:  You  are  going  to  Athens: 
revere  the  gods."  It  was  not,  however,  on  the  Greeks  that  he 
concentrated  the  working  of  his  mind;  in  1734,  he  published  his 
ConMddrations  mir  les  ca^ise'^de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  d^radenoe 
de.s  Romauis.  Montesquieu  did  not,  as  Bossuet  did,  seek  to  hit 
upon  God's  plan  touching  the  destinies  of  mankind :  he  discovers 
in  the  \irLues  and  vices  of  the  Romans  themselves  the  s^^'ret  of 
their  triiuTiphs  and  of  their  reverses.  The  contemplation  of  an- 
tiquity inspires  him  with  language  often  worthy  of  Tacitus, 
curt,  nervous,  powerful  in  its  grave  simplicity :  "  It  seemed,"  he 
says,  "that  the  Romans  only  conquered  in  order  to  give;  but 
they  renuained  so  positivc^ly  the  masters  that,  when  they  made 
war  on  any  prince,  they  crushed  him,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
weii^iit  of  the  whole  universe." 

Montesquieu  thus  performed  the  prelude  to  the  great  work  of 
his  hfe :  he  had  been  workmg  for  twenty  years  at  the  Esprit 
des  lois,  when  he  published  it  in  1748.  "In  the  course  of 
twenty  years,"  he  says,  "  I  saw  my  work  begin,  grow,  pro- 
greas  and  end."  He  had  placed  as  the  motto  to  his  book  this 
Latin  phnise,  which  at  first  excited  the  curiosity  of  readers: 
Prolem  sine  matre  creatam  {Offspring  begotten  tcithotU  a 
mother).     "  Young  man,"  said  Montesquieu,  by  this  time  mk 
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vanced  in  years,  to  M.  Suard  (afterwards  perpetual  secretary 
to  the  French  Academy),  "yomig  man,  when  a  notable  book 
is  written,  genius  is  its  father  and  Uberty  its  mother;  that  is 
why  I  wrote  upon  the  title-page  of  my  work:  Prolem  sine 
matre  creatam.^'' 

It  was  liberty  at  the  same  time  as  justice  that  Montesquieik 
sought  and  claimed  in  his  profound  researches  into  the  laws 
which  have  from  time  immemorial  governed  mankind;  that 
new  instinctive  idea  of  natural  rights,  those  new  yearnings 
which  were  beginning  to  dawn  in  all  hearts,  remained  as  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  the  surface  of  their  minds  and  of  their 
lives ;  what  was  demanded  at  that  time  in  France  was  liberty 
to  speak  and  write  rather  than  to  act  and  govern.  Montes- 
quieu, on  the  contrary,  went  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and, 
despite  the  natural  moderation  of  his  mind,  he  propounded 
theories  so  perilous  for  absolute  power  that  he  dared  not  have 
his  book  printed  at  Paris  and  brought  it  out  in  Geneva;  its 
success  was  immense:  before  his  death,  Montesquieu  saw 
twenty-one  French  editions  published  and  translations  in  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  "Mankind  had  lost  its  titlenleeds, '* 
says  Voltaire:  ''  Montesquieu  recovered  and  restored  them." 

The  intense  labor,  the  immense  courses  of  reading  to  which 
Montes(iuieu  had  devoted  himself,  had  exhausted  his  strength, 
"lam  overcome  with  weariness, "  he  wrote  in  1747:  ''I  pro- 
pose to  rest  myself  for  the  remainder  of  my  days."  "  I  have 
done,"  he  said  to  M.  Suard:  "I  have  burnt  all  my  powder,  all 
my  candles  have  gone  out."  "  I  had  conceived  the  design  of 
gi\^ng  greater  breadth  and  depth  to  certain  parts  of  my  Esprit; 
I  have  become  incapable  of  it:  my  reading  has  weakened  my 
eyes,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  what  hght  I  have  left  is  but  the 
dawn  of  the  day  when  they  will  close  forever." 

Montesquieu  was  at  Paris,  ill  and  sad  at  heart,  in  spite  of  his 
habitual  serenity;  notwithstanding  the  scoffs  he  had  admitted 
mto  his  Lettres  persanes,  he  had  always  preserved  some  respect 
for  religion;  he  considered  it  a  necessary  item  in  the  order  of 
societies ;  in  his  soul  and  on  his  own  private  account  he  hoped 
and  desired  rather  than  believed.  "Though  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  were  an  error,"  he  had  said.  "  I  should  Ik?  sorry  not 
to  believe  it;  I  confess  that  I  am  not  so  humble  as  the  atheista 
I  know  not  what  they  think,  but  as  for  me  I  would  not  truck 
the  notion  of  my  immortality  for  that  of  an  ephemeral  happi- 
ness. There  is  for  me  a  charm  in  believing  myself  to  be  im- 
mortal  like  Gh>d  HimseK.    Independently  of  revealed  ideas» 
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metaphysical  ideas  give  me,  as  regards  my  eternal  happiness, 
strong  hopes  which  I  should  not  hke  to  give  up."  As  he  ap- 
proached the  tomb,  his  views  of  rehgion  appeared  to  become 
clearer.  "What  a  wonderful  thing!"  he  would  say,  "the 
Christian  religion,  which  seems  to  have  no  object  but  fehcity 
in  the  next  world,  yet  forms  our  happiness  in  this."  Ho  had 
never  looked  to  life  for  any  very  keen  dehghts;  his  spirits 
were  as  even  as  his  mind  was  powerful  "Study  has  been  for 
mo  the  sovereign  remedy  against  the  disagreeables  of  life," 
he  wrote  * '  never  having  had  any  sorrow  that  an  hour's  read- 
ing did  not  dispel.  I  awake  in  tlie  morning  with  a  secret  joy 
at  beholding  the  light ;  I  gaze  upon  the  hght  with  a  sort  of 
enchantment,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day  I  am  content,  I  pass 
the  night  without  awaking,  and  in  the  evening,  when  I  go  to 
be<i,  a  sort  of  entrancement  prevents  me  from  giving  way  to 
retlections." 

Montesquieu  died  as  he  had  Uved,  without  retracting  any  of 
his  idciis  or  of  liis  \^Titing8.  The  priest  of  his  parish  brought 
him  the  sacraments,  and,  "Sir,"  Siiid  he,  "you  know  how 
great  God  is  I"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  dying  man,  "  and  how  little 
men  are !"  He  expired  almost  unmediately  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  the  philosophers,  whose  way  he  had  pre[)ared 
before  them  without  having  ever  belonge<;i  to  their  number. 
Diderot  alone  followed  his  bier.  FonteneUe,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old,  was  soon  to  foUow  him  to  the  tomb. 

Born  at  Rouen  in  Februiu-y,  1657,  and  nephew  of  Corneille 
on  the  mother's  side,  Fontenelle  had  not  received  from  nature 
any  of  the  unequal  imd  sublime  endowments  which  have  fixed 
the  dramatic  cro\\Ti  forever  upon  the  forehead  of  CorneiUe; 
but  he  had  inherited  the  wit,  and  indeed  the  brilliimt  wit 
(bel  esprit)^  which  the  great  tragedian  hid  beneath  the  splen- 
dors of  his  genius.  He  beg^m  with  those  writings,  superfine 
(preeienx),  dainty,  tricked  out  in  the  fashion  of  the  court  and 
tiie  drawing-room,  which  suggested  La  Bruy^re's  piquant  por- 
trait. 

"  Ascanius  is  a  statuary,  Hegio  a  metal-founder,  .^Eschinee  % 
fuller,  and  Cydias  a  brilliant  wit.  That  is  his  trade ;  he  has  A 
sign,  a  workshop,  articles  made  to  order  and  apprentices  who 
work  under  him.  Prose,  verse,  what  d'ye  lack?  He  is  equally 
successful  in  both.  Give  him  an  order  for  letters  of  consolation^ 
or  on  an  absence;  he  will  undertake  them.  Take  them  readj 
made,  if  you  like,  and  enter  his  shop,  there  is  a  choioe 
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ment.  He  has  a  friend  whose  only  duty  on  earth  is  to  puff 
him  for  a  long  while  in  certain  society  and  then  present  him- 
at  their  houses  as  a  rare  bird  and  a  man  of  exquisite  convei*sa- 
tion,  and  thereupon,  just  as  the  musical  man  sings  and  the 
player  on  the  lute  touches  his  lute  before  the  persons  to  whom 
he  has  been  puffed,  Cydias,  after  coughing,  pulling  up  his 
wristband,  extended  his  hand  and  opening  his  tingei-s,  gravely 
spouts  his  quintessentiated  ideas  and  his  sopliisticated  argu- 
ments." 

Fontenelle  was  not  destined  to  stop  here  in  his  intellectual 
developments ;  when,  at  forty  years  of  age,  he  became  perpet- 
ual secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  had  already 
written  his  book  on  the  Plurality  des  Mondes,  the  first  attempt 
at  that  popularization  of  science  which  has  spread  so  since 
then.  "Ibeheve  more  and  more,"  he  said,  ''that  there  is  a 
certain  genius  which  has  never  yet  been  out  of  our  Europe  or, 
at  least,  has  not  gone  far  out  of  it."  This  gejiius,  clear,  correct, 
precise,  the  genius  of  method  and  analysis,  the  genius  of  Des- 
cartes, which  was  at  a  later  period  that  of  Buffon  and  of 
Cuvier,  was  admirably  expounded  and  developed  by  Fonte- 
nelle for  the  use  of  the  ignorant.  He  wrote  for  society  and  not 
for  scholars,  of  whose  labors  and  discoveries  he  gave  an  ac- 
count to  society.  His  extracts  from  the  labors  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  and  his  eulogies  of  the  Academicians  are  models  of 
lucidness  under  an  ingenious  and  subtle  form,  rendered  simple 
and  strong  by  dint  of  wit.  "There  is  only  truth  that  per- 
suades," he  used  to  say,  ''and  even  without  requiring  to  ap- 
pear with  all  its  proofs.  It  makes  its  way  so  naturally  into 
the  mind,  that  when  it  is  heard  for  the  first  time,  it  seems  as 
if  one  were  merely  remembering. " 

Equitable  and  moderate  in  mind,  prudent  and  cold  in  tem- 
perament, Fontenelle  passed  his  life  in  discussion  without  ever 
stumbling  into  disputes :  "  I  am  no  theologian,  or  philosopher, 
or  man  of  any  denomination,  of  any  sort  whatever;  conse- 
quently I  am  not  at  all  bound  to  be  right,  and  I  can  with  honor 
confess  that  I  was  mistaken,  whenever  I  am  made  to  see  it." 
*'How  did  you  manage  to  keep  so  many  friends  without  mak- 
ing one  enemy?"  he  was  asked  in  his  old  age.  "  By  means  of 
two  maxims,"  he  answered:  "Everything  Is  possible;  every- 
body may  be  right"  {tout  le  mondp  a  raisoyi).  The  friends  dt 
Fontenelle  were  moderate  like  himself;  impressed  with  hifl 
fine  qualities,  they  pardoned  his  lack  of  warmth  in  his  affec- 
tions.    "He  never  laughed,"  says  Madame  Geoff rin,  his  most 
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intimate  friend :  "  I  said  to  hin  one  day ;  .Did  you  erer  laugh, 
M.  de  Fontenelle?'  'No,' he  easwered,  'I  never  went  ha!  ha) 
ha ! '  That  was  his  idea  of  la  nghing :  he  just  smiled  at  smart 
things,  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  any  strong  feeling.  He  had 
never  shed  tears,  he  had  never  been  in  a  rage,  he  had  never 
run,  and,  as  he  never  did  anyt  hing  from  sentiment,  he  did  not 
catch  impressions  from  others.  He  had  never  interrupted 
anybody,  he  listened  to  the  ead  without  losing  anythmg;  he 
was  in  no  hiu*ry  to  speak,  and,  if  you  had  been  accusing  agiiinst 
him,  he  would  have  listened  all  day  without  saying  a  syllable." 

The  very  courage  and  tiustiness  of  Fontenelle  bore  this 
stamp  of  discreet  moderation.  When  Abbe  St.  Pierre  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  French  Academy  under  Louis  XV.  for  having 
dared  to  criticise  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  one  single 
ball  in  the  urn  prot<^'8ted  against  the  unjiLst  pressure  exercised 
by  Cardinal  Fieury  upon  the  society.  They  all  asked  one  an- 
other who  the  rebel  was;  eacdi  defended  liimself  against  hav- 
ing votx^d  against  the  minister's  order;  Fontenelle  alone  kept 
silent;  when  everybody  had  excid[)ated  himself,  "It  must  be 
myself,  then,"  said  Fontenelle,  half  aloud. 

So  much  cool  serenity  and  so  much  taste  for  noble  intellec- 
tual works  prolonged  the  existence  of  Fontenelle  bej'ond  the 
ordinary  Umits;  he  was  ninety-nine  and  not  yet  weiiry  of  life: 
"If  I  nii;^ht  but  reach  the  strawberi-y -season  once  morel"  he 
had  said.  He  died  at  Pains  on  the  9th  of  January,  1759; 
with  him  disappeared  what  remained  of  the  spirit  and  tradi- 
tions of  IxHiis  XIV. 's  reign.  Montesquieu  and  Fontenelle  were 
the  last  hnks  which  unit-ed  the  seventi^enth  century  to  the  new 
era.  In  a  degi-ee  as  different  as  the  scope  of  tiieir  minds  they 
both  felt  respect  for  the  piist  to  which  they  were  bound  by 
numerous  ties,  and  the  boldness  of  their  thoughts  was  fre- 
quently tempered  by  prudence.  Though  naturally  moderate 
and  pnident,  Voltaire  was  about  to  be  hurried  along  by  the 
ardor  of  strife,  by  the  weaknesses  of  his  character,  byhis  vanity 
and  his  ambition  far  beyond  his  first  inteiitions  and  his  natural 
instincts.  The  flood  of  free-thmking  had  spared  Montesquieu 
and  Fonteni  e,  it  was  ab<jut  to  carry  away  Voltaire  almost  as 
far  as  Diderot. 

Franc^'ois  Marie  Arouet  de  Voltaire  was  born  at  Paris  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1694.  "  My  deiir  father,"  s^iid  a  lett<^r  from 
a  relative  to  his  family  in  Poitou,  "  our  cousins  have  another 
son,  born  thrt^  days  ago;  Madame  Arouet  will  give  me  some 
of  the  christening-sugarplums  for  you.    She  has  beecQ  very  ill, 
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but  it  is  hoped  that  she  is  going  on  better;  the  infant  is  not 

much  to  look  at,  having  suffered  from  a  fall  which  his  mother 
had."  M.  Arouot,  the  father  of  a  good  middle-class  family, 
had  been  a  notary  at  the  Chatelet,  and,  in  1701  became  pay- 
master of  fees  ipayeur  (Tepices)  to  the  court  of  exchequer,  an 
honorable  and  a  lucrative  post,  which  added  to  the  easy  cir- 
cmnstances  of  the  family.  Madame  Arouet  was  dead  when 
her  youngest  son  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Louis-le-grand, 
which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  As  early  as  then 
little  Arouet,  who  was  weak  and  in  delicate  health,  but  withal 
of  a  very  hvely  intelligence,  displayed  a  freedom  of  thought 
and  a  tendency  to  irreverence  which  already  disquieted  and 
angered  his  masters.  Father  Lejay  jumped  from  his  chair 
and  took  the  boy  by  the  collar,  exclaiming,  "Wretch,  thou 
wilt  one  of  these  davs  raise  the  standard  of  Deism  in  France!" 
Father  Pallou,  his  confessor,  accustomed  to  read  the  heart, 
said  as  he  shook  his  head,  "  This  child  is  devoured  with  a  thirst 
for  celebrity.'' 

Even  at  school  and  among  the  Jesuits,  that  passion  for  get- 
ting talked  about,  which  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  Vol- 
taire's character  as  weU  as  one  of  the  sources  of  his  influence, 
was  already  to  a  certain  extent  gratified.  The  boy  was  so 
ready  in  making  verses,  that  his  masters  themselves  found 
amusement  in  practising  upon  his  youthful  talent.  Little 
Arouet's  snuflf-box  had  been  confiscated  because  he  had  passed  it 
along  from  hand  to  hand  in  class;  when  he  asked  for  it  back 
from  Father  Poree,  who  was  always  indulgent  towards  him, 
the  rector  required  an  application  in  verse.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  the  boy  returned  with  his  treasure  in  his  posses- 
sion, having  paid  its  ransom  thus: — 

"Adieu,  adieu,  poor  snuff-box  mine. 
Adieu,  we  ne'er  shall  meet  aj^aiu: 
Nor  pains,  nor  tears,  nor  prayers  divln© 

Will  win  thee  back,  my  efforts  are  in  vain! 
Adieu,  adieu,  poor  box  of  mine, 
Adieu,  my  sweet  crow  I's-worth  of  bane; 

Could  I  with  mone3'  buy  thee  back  once  more. 

The  treasury  of  Plutus  I  would  drain. 

But  ahl  not  he  the  j?od  I  must  implore: 

To  have  then  back,  I  need  Apollo's  vein.  .  .  . 

*Twixt  thee  and  me  how  hard  a  barrier-linei, 

To  ask  for  verse :     Ah,  this  is  all  my  strain! 
Adieu,  adieu,  poor  box  of  mine, 
Adieu,  we  ne'er  shall  meet  again!" 

Arouet  was  still  a  child  when  a  friend  of  his  family  took  him 
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to  see  MdHe.  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  as  celebrated  for  her  wit  as  for 
the  irregularity  of  her  life.  "Abbe  Chateaimeuf  took  me  to 
see  her  in  my  very  tender  youth,'  says  Voltaire;  "I  had  done 
some  verses  which  were  worth  nothing,  but  which  seemed 
very  good  for  my  age.  She  was  then  eighty  five.  She  was 
pleased  to  put  me  down  in  her  will,  she  left  me  2U00  francs  to 
buy  books;  her  death  followed  close  upon  my  visit  and  her 
will." 

Young  xVrouet  was  finishing  brilliantly  his  last  year  of 
rhetoric  when  John  Baptist  Rousseau,  already  famous,  saw 
him  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  college.  ''Later  on, ** 
wrote  Rousseau,  in  the  thick  of  Ids  quarrels  with  Voltaire, 
**some  ladies  of  my  acqu-untance  liad  takt^n  me  to  see  a  trag- 
edy at  the  Jesuits'  in  August,  1710,  at  the  distribution  of  prizes 
wliich  usually  took  place  after  those  ropresentations;  I  ob- 
served tliat  the  s^une  scholar  was  called  up  twice.  I  asked 
Father  Tarteron,  who  did  the  honom  of  the  room  in  which  we 
were,  who  the  young  nuin  was  that  was  so  distinguished 
amongst  his  comrades.  He  told  me  tliat  it  w^as  a  liltle  lad  who 
hml  a  suq)rising  turn  for  poetry,  and  proposed  to  introduce 
him  to  me;  to  which  I  consented.  He  went  to  fetch  him  to 
me,  and  1  Siiw  him  returanig  a  moment  afterwards  with  a 
young  scholar  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  al)ont  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  with  an  ill-favored  countenance  but  with  a  bright 
and  lively  expression,  and  who  came  and  shook  hands  with  me 
with  very  go(»d  gi'ace." 

Scarcely  had  Frangois  Arouet  left  college  when  he  was  called 
Upon  to  choose  a  career.  "  I  do  not  care  for  any  but  that  of  a 
Kterary  man,"  exclaimed  the  young  fellow.  *'That,"  said  his 
father,  "is  the  condition  of  a  man  who  means  to  be  useless  to 
society,  to  bo  a  charge  to  his  family  and  to  die  of  starvation.'* 
The  study  of  the  law,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  devote  him- 
eelf,  completely  disgusted  tlie  poet,  already  courted  by  a  few 
great  lords  who  were  amused  at  his  satirical  vein ;  he  led  an 
indolent  imd  disorderly  life,  which  drove  his  fatlier  distracted; 
the  latter  wanted  to  get  him  a  place.  "  Tell  my  father,"  was 
the  young  man  s  reply  to  the  relative  commissioned  to  make 
the  proposal,  "  that  I  do  not  care  for  a  position  which  can  be 
bought;  I  shall  find  a  way  of  getting  myself  one  that  costs 
nothing."  ''  Having  but  little  property  wlien  I  began  hfe,"  he 
wrote  to  M.  d'Argenson,  his  sometime  fellow  pupil,  "  I  had  the 
insolence  to  think  that  I  should  have  got  a  place  as  well  as 
aiK)ther,  if  it  were  to  be  obtained  by  hard  work  and  good  will 
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I  threw  myself  into  the  ranks  of  the  fine  arts,  which  alwayB 

carry  with  them  a  certain  air  of  vilification,  seeing  that  they 
do  not  make  a  man  king's  coimsellor  in  his  councils.  You  may 
become  a  master  of  requests  with  money ;  but  you  can't  make 
a  poem  with  money,  and  I  made  one." 

This  independent  behavior  and  the  poem  on  the  Construction 
du  chceur  de  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  the  subject  submitted  for 
competition  by  the  French  Academy,  did  not  prevent  young 
Arouet  from  being  sent  by  his  father  to  Holland  in  the*^  train 
of  the  marquis  of  Chateauneuf,  then  French  ambassador  to 
the  States-general;  be  committed  so  many  foDies  that  on  his 
return  to  France  M.  Arouet  forced  him  to  enter  a  solicitor's 
ollice.     It  was  there  that  the  poet  acquired  that  knowledge  of 
business  which  was  useful  to  him  during  the  whole  coui-se  of 
his  long  hfe;  he,  however,  did  not  remain  there  long:  a  satire 
upon  the  French  Academy  which  had  refused  him  the  prize  fOT 
poetry,  and,  later  on,  some  verses  as  biting  as  they  were  dis- 
respectful against  the  duke  of  Orleans,  twice  obh^ed  their  au- 
thor to  quit  Paris.    Sent  into  banishment  at  Sully-sur-Loire,  he 
there  found  partisans  and  admirers;  the  merry  life  that  was 
led  at  the  Chevalier  Sully's  mitigj\ted  the  hardships  of  absence 
from  Paris.     "Don't  you  go  publishing  abroad,  I  bee:,"  wrote 
Arouet,  nevertheless,  to  one  of  his  friends,  "the  happiness  of 
which  I  tell  you  in  confidence :  for  they  might  perhaps  leave 
me  here  long  enough  for  me  to  become  unhappy;  I  know 
my  own  capacity,  I  am  not  made  to  five  long  in  the  same 
place." 

A  beautiful  letter  addressed  to  the  Regent  and  disavowing 
aJl  the  satirical  writings  which  had  been  attributed  to  him, 
brought  Arouet  back  to  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1717;  he  had  been  enjojring  it  for  barely  a  few  months  when  a 
new  satire,  entititled  J'ai  vu  {I  have  seen)  and  bitterly  criticis- 
ing the  late  reign,  engaged  the  attention  of  society^  and  dis- 
pleased the  Regent  afresh.  Arouet  defended  himself  with  jusi 
caiise  and  with  all  his  might  against  the  charge  of  having 
written  it  The  duke  of  Orleans  one  day  met  him  in  the  garw 
den  of  the  Palais-Royal:  "Monsieur  Arouet,"  said  he,  "1  bet 
that  I  win  make  you  see  a  thing  you  have  never  seen." 
"What,  pray,  monseigneur?"  "The  Bastille."  "Ah I  moa- 
seiemeur,  I  will  consider  it  seen."  Two  days  later,  yom^ 
Arouet  was  shut  up  in  the  Bastilla 

I  needs  must  po;  I  Joe:  along:  In  style, 
WlUi  dose-«hut  carriage,  to  the  royal  ptm 
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Built  in  our  fathers'  days,  hard  by  St.  Paul, 

By  Charles  the  Fifth.    O  brethren,  j^ood  meo^B* 

In  no  such  quarters  may  your  lot  be  castl 

Up  to  my  room  I  find  ray  way  at  last: 

A  certain  rascal  with  a  smirk infj  face 

Exalts  the  beauties  of  ray  new  retreat. 

So  corafortable.  so  compact,  so  neat. 

Says  he,  "  While  Phoebus  runs  his  daily  rjusOi 

He  never  casts  one  ray  within  this  place. 

LiMik  at  the  walls,  some  ten  feet  thick  or  80^ 

Youll  find  it  all  the  cooler  here,  you  know.** 

Then,  bidding  me  admire  the  way  they  cloflO 

The  triple  doors  and  triple  locks  on  those. 

With  gratingrs,  bolts  and  bars  on  every  sldfl^ 

"  It's  all  for  your  security,"  he  cried. 

At  stroTce  of  noon  some  skilly  is  brought  in; 

Such  fare  is  not  so  delicate  as  thin. 

I  nm  not  tempted  by  this  splendid  food. 

But  what  they  tell  me  is :  "  Twill  do  yon  good) 

So  eat  in  peace;  no  one  will  hurry  you." 

Bt-re  in  this  doleful  den  I  make  ado, 

Bastiird,  imprison'd,  cabin'd  cribb'd,  confiripA 

Nor  sleeping,  drinking,  eating— to  my  mind; 

Betray 'd  by  every  one,  my  mistress  too! 

O  Marc  Ren<^!  [M.  d'Argenson]  whom  Censor  Cato's  gt>0*| 

Kiirht  well  have  chosen  for  his  vacant  p>ost, 

O  Marc  Ren6l  through  whom  'tis  brought  aboofe 

That  so  much  people  murmur  here  below; 

To  your  kind  word  my  durance  vile  I  owe; 

May  the  good  God  some  fine  day  pay  you  outi 

Young  Arouet  passed  eleven  months  In  the  Bastille;  he 
tbore  wrote  the  first  part  of  the  poem  called  La  Henriade, 
under  the  title  of  La  Ligxie :  when  he  at  last  obtained  his 
r^Joase  in  April,  1718,  he  at  the  same  time  received  orders  to 
reside  at  Cbatenay,  where  his  father  had  a  country  house.  It 
was  on  coming  out  of  the  Bastille  that  the  poet  took,  from  a 
small  family  estate,  that  name  of  Voltaii*e  which  he  was  to 
render  so  famous.  "I  have  been  too  unfortunate  under  my 
former  name,"  he  wrote  to  ^Idllo.  du  Noyer,  "  I  mean  to  see 
wliothor  this  will  suit  me  better." 

The  players  were  at  that  time  rehearsing  the  tragedy  of 
(Edipe,  which  was  play<'d  on  the  18th  of  November,  1718,  with 
great  success.  The  darinp:  flights  of  philosophy  introduced  by 
the  pwt  into  this  profoundly  and  terribly  rehgious  subject 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rov^s :  Voltaire  was  well  re 
ceived  by  the  Recent,  who  granted  him  an  honorarium. 
"Monsei/xneur,"  said  Voltaire.  "  I  should  consider  it  very  kind 
if  his  Ma  jest  v^  would  be  pleastxl  to  provide  henceforth  for  my 
board,  but  I  Ix'scech  your  Highness  to  provide  no  more  for  my 
lodging."    VolUdre's  acts  of  imprudence  were  destined  more 
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than  once  to  force  him  into  leaving  Paris;  he  all  his  lif ^  jw^ 
served  such  a  horror  of  prison  that  it  made  him  commit  more 
than  one  platitude.  ''  I  have  a  mortal  aversion  for  prison,"  he 
wrote  m  1734;  once  more,  however,  he  was  to  be  an  inmate  at 

the  Bastille. 

Launched    upon    the    most    brilMant   society,    everywhere 
courted  and  flattered,  Voltaire  was  constantly  at  wo-k,  dis- 
playing the  marvellous  suppleness  of  his  mind  by  shifting  from 
the  tragedies  of  Arteniise  and  Marianne,  which  failed,  to  the 
comedy  of  L'lndiscret,  to  numerous   charming  epistles,  and 
lastly  to  the  poem  of  La  Henriade,  which  he  went  on  carefully 
revising,  reading  fragments  of  it  a^  he  changed  his  quarters 
from  castle  to   castle.      One  day,  however,  some  critidsms 
to  whi(.'h  he  was  not    accustomed  angered    him    so   much 
that  he  threw  mto  the  ^e  the  manuscript  he  held  in  his  hand. 
**It  is  only  worth  burning,  then,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  rage. 
President  H^nault  dashed  at  the  papers.     ** I  ran  up  and  drew 
it  out  of  the  flames,  saying  that  I  had  done  more  than  they 
wh.)  did  not  bum  the  Eiieid as  Virgil  had  recommended;  I  had 
drawn  out  of  the  fire  La  Henriade,  which  Voltaire  was  going 
to  burn  with  his  own  hands.     If  I  liked,  I  might  ennoble  this 
action  by  caUiug  to  mind  that  picture  of  Raphael's  at  the  Vati- 
can which  represents  Augustus  preventing  Virgil  from  burning 
the  Etieid;  but  I  am  not  Augustus  and  Raphael  is  no  more.** 
WhoUy  indulgent  and  indilferent  as  might  be  the  govemmeni 
of  the  Regent  and  of  Dubois,  it  was  a  httle  scared  at  the  Hber- 
ties  taken  by  Voltaire  wltli  the  CathoHc  Church.     He  was  re- 
quired to  make  excisions  in  order  to  get  permission  to  print 
the  poem;  the  author  was  here,  there  and  everywhere,  in  a 
great  flutter  and  preoccupied  with  his  hterary,  financial  and 
fashionable  affairs.     In  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  queen  and 
received  as  a  visitor  at  La  Source,  near  Orleans,  by  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke  m  his  exile,  every  day  becoming  more  briUiant  and 
more  courted,  he  was  augmenting  his  fortune  by  profitable 
speculations  and  appeared  on  the  point  of  finding  himself  well 
off,  when  an  incident,  which  betrayed  the  remnant  still  re- 
maining of  barbarous  manners,  occurred  to  envenom  for  a  long 
while  the  poet's  existence.     He  had  a  quarrel  at  the  Opera  with 
Chevaher  Rohan-Chabot,  a  court-hbertine,  of  httle  repute;  the 
scene  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Mdlle.  Adrienne  Leoouv- 
reur;   the  great  actress  fainted:  they  were  separated.     Two 
days  afterwards,  wh.-n  Voltaire   was  dining  at  the  duke  of 
Sully's,  a  servant  came  to  tell  him  that  he  was  wanted  at  the 
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door  of  the  hotel ;  the  poet  went  out  without  any  suspicion, 
though  he  had  already  been  the  victim  of  several  ambuscades. 
A  coach  was  standing  in  the  street,  and  he  was  requested  to 
get  in;  at  that  instant  two  men,  thix)vving  thenaselves  upon 
him  and  holding  him  back  by  his  clothes,  showered  upon  him  a 
hailstorm  of  blows  with  their  sticks.  The  Chevalier  de  Rohan, 
prudently  ensconced  in  a  second  vehicle  and  superintending 
the  execution  of  his  cowardly  vengeance,  shouted  to  his  ser- 
vants, ''Don't  hit  him  on  the  head,  something  good  may  come 
out  of  it."  When  Voltaire  at  last  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
these  miscreants  to  take  refuge  in  Sully's  house,  he  was  half 
dead. 

Blows  with  a  stick  were  not  at  that  time  an  unheard-of  pro- 
ce<iure  in  social  relations.  "Whatever  would  become  of  us  if 
poets  had  no  shoulders !'  was  the  brutal  remark  of  the  bishop 
of  Blois,  M.  de  Caumartin.  But  the  customs  of  society  did  not 
admit  a  poet  to  the  honor  of  obtaining  satisfaction  from  who- 
ever insulted  him.  The  great  lords,  friends  of  Voltaire,  who 
hiid  accustomed  him  to  attention  and  flattery,  abandoned  him 
pitilessly  in  his  quarrel  with  Chevalier  de  Rohan.  "Those 
blows  were  well  gotten  and  ill  given,"  said  the  prince  of  ContL 
Tliat  was  all  the  satisfaction  Voltaire  obtained.  "The  poor 
victim  shows  liimself  as  much  as  possible  at  court,  in  the  city,** 
says  the  ]\[arais  news,  ''but  nobody  pities  him,  and  those  whom 
he  considered  his  friends  have  turned  their  backs  upon  him." 

Voltaire  was  not  of  a  heroic  nature,  but  excess  of  rage  and 
Indignation  had  given  him  courage;  ho  had  scarcely  ever  had 
a  sword  in  his  hand,  he  rushed  to  the  fencers'  and  practised 
from  morning  till  night  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  demand 
&atis£a<^'tion.  So  much  ardor  disquieted  Chevalier  de  Rohan 
and  his  family ;  his  uncle,  the  cardinal,  took  precautions.  Tlie 
heu tenant  of  police  wrote  to  the  officer  of  the  watch:  "Sir,  his 
Highness  is  infonned  that  Chevalier  de  Rohan  is  going  away 
to-day,  and,  as  he  niiglit  have  some  fresh  affair  with  Sieur  de 
Voltaire,  or  the  latter  might  do  something  i*ash,  his  desire  is 
for  you  to  see  that  nothing  comes  of  it." 

Voltaire  anticipated  the  iiitc^itions  of  the  lieutenant  of  police: 
he  succeeded  in  sending  a  cliallenge  to  Chevaher  de  Rohan^ 
the  latter  accepted  it  for  the  next  day,  he  even  chose  his  ground: 
but  before  the  hour  fixed  Voltaire  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  Biistille;  he  remaintxi  there  a  month.  Publico  opinion  wa« 
beginning  to  pity  him.  Marshal  Villars  writes  in  his  me^ 
ttioirs: 
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*The  obevalier  was  very  much  inconvenienced  by  a  Cal 
which  did  not  admit  of  his  handling  a  swoixl.  He  took  the 
course  of  having  a  caning  administered  in  broad  day  to  Vol- 
taire, who,  instead  of  adopting  legal  proceedings,  thought  ven- 
geance by  arms  more  noble.  It  is  asserted  that  he  sought  il 
diligently,  but  too  indiscreetly.  Cardinal  Rohan  asked  M.  le 
Due  to  have  him  put  in  the  Bastille;  orders  to  that  effect  were 
given  and  executed,  and  the  poor  poet,  after  being  beaten,  was 
hnprisoned  into  the  bargain.  The  pubhc,  whose  inclination  is 
to  blame  everybody  and  everything,  justly  considered,  in  this 
case,  that  everybody  was  in  the  wrong;  Voltaire,  for  having 
offended  Chevalier  de  Rohcm;  the  latter,  for  having  dared  to 
commit  a  crime  worthy  of  death  in  causing  a  citizen  to  be 
beaten;  the  government,  for  not  having  pimished  a  notorioua 
misdeed,  and  for  having  put  the  beaten  in  the  Bastille  to  tran- 
quillize the  beater." 

Voltaire  left  the  Bastille  on  the  8rd  of  May,  1726,  and  waa 
accompanied  by  an  exon  to  Calais,  having  asked  as  a  favor  to 
be  sent  to  England;  but  scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on  Enghah 
territory,  scarcely  had  he  felt  himself  free,  when  the  recurring 
sense  of  outraged  honor  made  him  take  the  road  back  to 
France.     '*  I  confess  to  y -^u,  my  dear  Theriot, "  ho  wrote  to  one 
of  his  friends,  ''  that  I  made  a  little  trip  to  Paris  a  short  time 
ago.     As  I  did  not  call  upon  you,  you  will  easily  conclude  that 
I  did  not  call  upon  anybody.     I  was  in  search  of  one  man  only, 
whom  his  dastardly  instinct  kept  concealed  from  me,  as  if  he 
guessed  that  I  was  on  his  track.     At  last  the  fear  of  being  dis- 
covered made  me  depart  more  precipitately  than  I  had  come. 
That  is  the  fact,  my  dear  Theriot.    There  is  every  appearance 
of  my  never  seeing  you  again.     I  have  but  two  things  to  do 
with  my  life:  to  hazard  it  with  honor,  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  to 
end  it  m  the  obscurity  of  a  retreat  which  suits  my  way  of 
thinking,  my  misfortunes  and  the  knowledge  I  have  of  men." 
Voltaire  passed  three  years  m  England,  engaged  in  learning 
English  and  finishing  La  Henriade,  which  he  pubhshed  by  sub- 
scription in  1727.     Touched  by  the  favor  shown  by  Enghsh 
society  to  the  author  and  the  poem,  he  dedicated  to  the  queen 
of  England  his  new  work,  which  was  entirely  consecrated  to 
the  glory  of  France;  three  successive  editions  were  disposed  oi 
in  less  than  three  weeks.     Lord  Bohngbroke,  having  returned 
to  England  and  been  restored  to  favor,  did  potent  service  to  his 
dd  friend,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  that  literary  society  in 
which  Pope  and  Swift  held  sway,  without,  however,  relaxing 


Ids  reserve  with  its  impress  of  melancholy.  **  I  live  the  life  oi 
a  Bosicrucian,^  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  "  always  on  the  move 
and  alwajrs  in  hiding."  When,  in  the  month  erf  March,  172d, 
Voltaire  at  last  obtained  permission  to  revisit  France,  he  had 
worked  much  without  bringing  out  anything.  The  riches  he 
had  thus  amassed  appeared  ere  long:  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1731  he  put  Brutus  on  the  stage  and  began  liis  pubKcntion 
of  the  Histoire  de  Charles  XIL;  he  was  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  finishing  touch  to  Eriphyle  and  La  Mort  de  Cesar.  Zatre^ 
written  in  a  few  weeks,  was  played  for  the  first  time  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1732;  he  had  dedicated  it  to  Mr.  ijalicner,  aa 
Eaglish  merchant  who  had  overwhehned  him  with  atieniions 
during  his  exile.  **  My  satisfaction  gi-owsas  I  write  to  tell  you 
Of  it,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  Cideville  in  the  fulness  of  joy: 
**  never  was  a  piece  so  well  played  as  Zaire  at  the  fourth  ap- 
pearance. I  very  much  wished  you  had  been  there;  you  w^ould 
have  seen  that  the  public  does  not  hate  your  friend.  I  appeared 
hi  a  box,  and  the  whole  pit  clapped  their  hands  at  me.  I 
blushed,  I  hid  myself;  but  I  should  be  a  humbug,  if  I  did  no4 
confess  to  you  that  I  was  sensibly  affected.  It  is  pleasant  nol 
to  be  dishonored  in  one's  own  country." 

Voltaire  had  just  inaugurated  the  great  national  tragedy  of 
his  country,  as  he  had  likewise  given  it  the  only  national 
epopee  attempted  in  Prance  since  the  Chansons  de  geste ;  by  one 
of  those  equally  sudden  and  imprudent  reactions  to  which  he 
was  always  subject,  it  was  not  long  before  he  himself  damaged 
his  own  success  by  the  pubhcationof  his  Lett  res  philosophiquea 
eur  les  Anglais. 

The  light  and  mocking  tone  of  these  letters,  the  constant 
comparison  between  the  two  peoples,  with  many  a  gibe  at  the 
English  but  always  turning  to  their  advantage,  the  preference 
given  to  the  philosophical  syst^em  of  Newton  over  that  of  Des- 
cartes, l.istly  the  attacks  upon  religion  conceided  l)eneath  the 
cloak  of  banter-  aU  this  was  more  than  enough  to  niflle  the 
trpnquiliity  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  The  b<x>k  wiis  brought  before 
Parliament:  Voltaire  was  dis<j[uieted.  ''  Tliere  is  but  one  letter 
about  Mr.  Locke,"  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Cideville:  "  the  only  phil- 
osophical matter  I  have  treated  of  in  it  is  the  httle  trifle  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  thing  is  of  too  much  conse- 
quence to  be  treated  seriously.  It  had  to  be  numgled  so  as  not 
to  come  into  direct  conflict  with  our  lords  the  theologians,  gen- 
try who  so  clearly  see  the  spirituality  of  the  soul  that,  if  they 
could,  thev  would  consign  to  the  tiames  the  bodies  of  those  who 
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have  a  doubt  about  it.**    The  theologians  confined  themselvea 
to  burning  the  book;  the  decree  of  Parliament  dehvered  on  the 
10th  cf  June,  1734,  ordered  at  the  same  time  the  arrest  of  the 
author;  the  bookseUer  was  already  in  the  Bastille.     Voltaire 
wafi  m  the  country,  attending  the  duke  of  Richeheu's  second 
marriage ;  hearing  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  he  took 
fright  and  ran  for  refuge  to  Bale.     He  soon  left  it  to  return  to 
the  ca8tle  of  Cirey,  to  the  marchioness  du  Chatelet's,  a  woman 
as  learned  as  she  was  impassioned,  devoted  to  literature  phys- 
ics  and  mathematics,  and  tenderly  attached  to  Voltaire  'whom 
she  enticed  along  with  her  into  the  paths  of  science.    For  fifteen 
years  Madame  du  Chatelet  and  Cirey  ruled  supreme  over  the 
poet  s  life.     There  began  a  course  of  metaphysics,  tales,  trage- 
dies; Alzire,  M^rope,  Mahomet  were  composed  at  Cirey  and 
played  with  ever  increasing  success.     Pope  Benedict  XIV  had 
accepted  the  dedication  of  Mahomet,  which  Voltaire  had  ad- 
dressed  to  him  in  order  to  cover  the  freedoms  of  his  piece 
Every  now  and  then,  terrified  in  consequence  of  some  bit  of 
anti-rehgioas  rashness,  he  took  flight,  going  into  hiding  at  one 
time  to  the  court  of  Lorraine  beneath  the  wing  of  King  Stanis- 
laus,  at  another  time  in  HoDand,  at  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
Inng  of  Prussia,  the  Great  Frederick.     Madame  du  Chatelet  as 
mibehevmg  as  he  at  bottom  but  more  reserved  in  expression 
often  scolded  him  for  his  imprudence.     "He  requires  everv 
moment  to  be  saved  from  himself,"  she  would  say:  - 1  employ 
more  policy  m  managing  him  than  the  whole  Vatican  employs 
to  keep  aU  Christendom  in  its  fetters."    On  the  appearance  of 
danger,  Voltaire  ate  his  words  without  scruple;  his  irreligious 
wntmgs  were  usual  y  launched  under  cover  of  the  anonymous 
At  every  step,  however,  he  was  advancing  further  and  further 
into  the  hsts,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  wrote  to  Father 
La  Tour,  -  If  ever  anybody  has  printed  in  my  name  a  single 
page  which  could  scandahze  even  the  parish-beadle,  I  am  ready 
to  tear  it  up  before  his  eyes,"  all  Europe  regarded  him  as  the 
leader  of  the  open  or  secret  attacks  which  were  beginning  to 
burst  not  only  upon  the  Catholic  Church  but  upon  the  funda- 
mental verities  common  to  all  Christians 

Madame  du  Chatelet  died  on  the  4th  of  September,  1749  at 
Lun^viUe,  where  she  then  happened  to  be  with  Voltaire  Their 
Intmia^y  had  experienced  many  storms,  yet  the  blow  was  a 
cruel  one  for  the  poet;  in  losing  Madame  du  Chatelet  he  was 
losing  the  centre  and  the  guidance  of  his  hfe.  For  a  while  he 
l^ke  of  burying  himself  with  Dom  Cahnet  in  the  abbey  of 
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SeDoneB;  then  he  would  be  off  to  England:  he  ended  by  r^ 
turning  to  Paris,  summoning  to  his  side  a  widowed  nieo(3^ 
lladame  Denis,  a  woman  of  coarse  wit  and  full  of  devotion  to 
him,  who  was  fond  of  the  drama  and  played  her  uncle's  pieces 
on  the  little  theatre  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  his  rooms.  At 
that  time  Oreste  was  being  played  at  the  Comedie  Fraii(;iiise; 
its  success  did  not  answer  the  author's  expectations:  "  All  tliat 
could  possibly  give  a  handle  to  criticism,"  says  Miirmontel, 
who  was  present,  ''  was  groaned  at  or  turned  into  ridicule. 
The  play  was  interrupted  by  it  every  instant.  Voltaire  came 
in,  and,  just  as  the  pit  were  tuiTiing  into  ridicule  a  stroke  of 
pathos,  he  jumped  up  and  shouted,  '  Oh  !  you  barbarians;  that  is 
SophuclesI '  Borne  Saao4e  was  played  on  the  stage  of  Sceaux, 
at  the  duchess  of  Maine's;  Voltaire  himsolf  took  the  part  of 
Cicuro.  Lekain,  as  yet  quite  a  youth  and  making  his  first 
appearance  under  the  auspices  of  Voltaire,  siiid  of  this  repre- 
sentation: 'I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  hear  anj-thing  more 
pathetic  and  i-eaJ  than  M.  de  Voltaire :  it  was,  in  fact,  Cicero 
hmiself  thundering  at  the  bar.' " 

Dtvspite  the  lustre  of  that  fame  which  was  atteste<l  by  the 
frequent  attacks  of  his  enemies  as  much  as  by  the  admiratioa 
of  liis  friends,  Voltaii-e  was  displeased  with  his  sojourn  at 
Paris,  and  weary  of  the  Court  and  the  men  of  letters.  The 
king  had  always  exhibited  towards  him  a  coldness  which  the 
ptoet's  adulation  had  not  been  able  to  overcome;  he  had 
offended  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  had  but  kitely  been 
well  disposed  towards  him ;  the  religious  circle,  ranged  around 
the  queen  and  the  dauphin,  was  of  course  hostile  to  him. 
**  The  place  of  historiographer  to  the  king  was  but  an  empty 
title,"  he  says  himself:  ^'I  wanted  to  make  it  a  reixlity  by 
working  at  the  history  of  the  war  of  1741;  but,  in  spite  of  my 
work,  Moncrif  had  admittiince  to  his  Majesty  and  I  had  not.'* 

In  tracing  the  tragic  epis^xies  of  the  war,  Voltaire,  set  as 
his  mind  was  on  the  royal  favor,  had  wanted  in  ihe  first  plaoe 
to  pay  liomage  to  the  friends  he  liad  lost.  It  was  in  the 
*'  eulogium  of  the  officers  who  fell  in  the  campaign  of  1741** 
that  he  toucliingly  called  attention  to  the  memory  of  Vauven- 
argues.  He,  bom  at  Aix  on  tlie  6th  of  August,  1715,  died  d 
his  wounds,  at  Paris,  in  1747.  Poor  and  proud,  resigning  him- 
eelf  with  a  sigh  to  idleness  and  obscurity,  the  young  officer 
bad  written  merely  to  reheve  liis  mind.  His  friends  had  oon- 
Btrainod  him  to  publish  a  fit  tie  book,  one  only,  the  Jntrodtuy 
Uon  d  la  connaiasance  de  V esprit  humain^  amvie  de  r^fiexUm9 
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et  de  maxinws.     Its  success  justified  their  affectionate  hopes- 
delicate  minds  took  keen  deUght  in  the  first  essays  of  Vauve- 
nargues.     Hesitating  between  religion  and  philosophy,  with  a 
palpable  leaning  towards  the  latter,  ill  and  yet  bravely  bear- 
ing the  disappointments  and  sufferings  of  his  life,   Vauve- 
nargiies  was  already  expiring  at  thirty  years  of  age,  when 
Provence  was  invaded  by  the  enemy.     The  humiliation  of  his 
country  and  the  peril  of  his  native  province  roused  him  from 
his  tranquil  melancholy:  "All  Provence  is  in  arms,"  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Fauris  de  St.  Vincent,   ''and  here  am  I  quite 
quietly  in  my  chimney-comer;  the  bad  state  of  my  eyes  and 
of  my  health  is  not  sufficient  excuse  for  me,  and  I  ought  to  be 
where  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  province  are.    Send  me  word 
then,  I  beg,   immediately  whether  there  is  still  any  employ- 
ment to  be  had   in  our  newly  raised  levies  and  whether  I 
should  be  sure  to  be  employed  if  I  were  to  go  to  Provence  " 
Before  his  friend's  answer  had  reached   Vauvenargues    the 
Austrians  and  the  Piedmontese  had  been  forced  to  evacuate 
Provence;  the  dying  man  remained  in  his  chimney-comer 
where  he  soon  expired,  leaving  amongst  the  public  and  still 
more  amongst  those  who  had  known  him  personaUy  the  im- 
pressions  of  great  promise  sadly  extinguished.     "It  was  his 
fate,"  says  his  faithful  biographer,  M.  Gilbert,  "to  be  always 
opening  his  wings  and  to  be  unable  to  take  flight." 

Voltaire,  quite  on  the  contrary,  was  about  to  take  a  fresh 
flight.  After  several  rebuffs  and  long  opposition  on  the  part 
^the  eighteen  ecclesiastics  who  at  that  time  had  seats  in  the 
French  Academy,  he  had  been  elected  to  it  in  1746.  In  1750 
he  offered  himself  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  Acad^ 
emy  of  Sciences  and  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions :  he  failed  in 
both  candidatures.  This  mishap  fiUed  the  cup  of  his  ill-humor 
For  a  long  time  past  Frederick  II.  had  been  offering  the  poet 
favors  which  he  had  long  refused.  The  disgust  he  experienced 
at  Pans  through  his  insatiable  vanity  made  him  determine 
npon  seeking  another  arena ;  after  having  accepted  a  pension 
and  a  place  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  Voltaire  set  out  for 
Berlin. 

But  lately  allied  to  Prance,  to  which  he  was  ere  long  to  deal 
mich  heavy  blows,  Frederick  H.  was  French  by  inclination  in 
hterature  and  in  phDosophy ;  he  was  a  bad  German  scholar 
be  always  wrote  and  spoke  in  French,  and  his  court  was  the 
resort  of  the  cultivated  French  wits  too  bold  in  their  views  to 
ItVB  in  peace  at  Paris.    Maupertuis,  La  Mettrie,  and  the  mar- 
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quifl  of  Argens  had  preceded  Voltaire  to  Berlin.  He  was  re- 
ceived there  ^vith  enthusiasm  and  as  sovereign  of  the  little 
court  of  philosophers.  "A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  victo- 
rious soldiers,"  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Paris,  "no  attorneySi 
opera,  plays,  philosophy,  poetry,  a  hero  who  is  a  philosopher 
and  a  poet,  grandeur  and  graces,  grenadiers  and  muses,  trum- 
pets and  violins,  Plato's  symposium,  society  and  freedom! 
Who  would  beheve  it?  It  is  all  true  however!"  Voltaire  found 
his  duties  as  chamberLain  very  light  *'  It  is  Caesar,  it  is  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  it  is  Julian,  it  is  sometimes  Abb^  Cliaulieu,  with 
whom  I  sup ;  there  is  the  charm  of  retirement,  there  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  coimtry,  with  all  those  little  dehghte  of  life  which 
a  lord  of  a  castle  who  is  a  king  can  procure  for  his  very  obe- 
dient humble  servants  and  guests.  My  own  duties  are  to  do 
nothing.  I  enjoy  my  leisure.  I  giv^e  an  hour  a  day  to  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  touch  up  a  bit  his  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
I  am  his  gramraarum,  not  his  chamberlain.  The  rest  of  the 
day  is  my  own  and  the  evening  ends  with  a  pleasant  supper. 
.  .  .  isever  in  any  place  in  the  world  was  there  more  tree- 
dom  of  speech  touching  the  superstitions  of  men  and  never 
were  they  treated  with  more  banter  and  contempt  Grod  is 
respt3<ted,  but  all  they  who  have  cajoled  men  in  iiis  name  are 
trej\te<i  unsparingly."  The  coarseness  of  the  Grermans  and  the 
mo<^king  infidelity  of  the  French  vied  with  eiich  other  in 
Uceiise.  Sometimes  Voltaire  felt  that  things  were  carried 
rather  far.  "  Here  be  we,  three  or  four  foreigners,  hke  monkg 
in  an  abl>ey,"  he  wrote:  *' please  God  the  father  abbot  may 
content  himself  witli  making  fun  of  us." 

Literary  or  philoBophical  questions  alraady  gave  rise  sonie- 
times  to  disagreements.  "I  am  at  present  correcting  the 
second  edition  which  the  king  of  Prussia  is  going  to  publish  of 
the  histor^^  of  his  country,"  wrote  Voltaire;  "fancy!  in  order 
to  appear  more  impartial,  he  falls  tooth  and  nail  on  his  grand- 
father. I  have  lightened  the  blows  as  much  as  I  could.  I 
rather  hke  this  grandt^ather,  because  he  displayed  magniticonce 
and  has  left  some  fine  monunients,  I  had  great  trouble  ab<3ut 
9oft€>niiig  down  the  terms  in  which  tlie  grandson  reproaches 
his  ancestor  for  his  vanity  in  having  got  himself  made  a  king; 
it  is  a  vanity  from  wliich  his  descendamts  derive  pretty  solid 
advantages  and  the  title  is  not  at  all  a  disagreeable  one.  At 
last  I  said  to  him:  '  It  is  your  grandfather,  it  iB  not  mine;  do 
what  you  pLane  with  him,'  and  I  confined  myeelf  to  weeding 
the  expi'esbioas," 
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Whilst  Voltaire  was  defending  the  Great  Elector  against  his 
successor,  a  certain  coldness  was  beginning  to  slide  into  his 
relations  with  Maupertuis,  president  of  the  Academy  founded 
by  the  king  at  Berlin.  "Maupertuis  has  not  easy-going 
springs,"  the  poet  wrote  to  his  niece:  "  he  takes  my  dimensions 
sternly  with  his  quadrant.  It  is  said  that  a  little  envy  enters 
into  his  calculations."  Already  Voltaire's  touchy  vanity  was 
shying  at  the  rivals  he  encountered  in  the  king's  favor.  "  So 
it  is  known,  then,  by  this  time  at  Paris,  my  dear  child,"  he 
writes  to  his  niece,  "  that  we  have  played  the  Mort  de  C^sar  at 
Potsdain,  that  Prince  Henry  is  a  good  actor,  has  no  accent, 
and  is  very  amiable,  and  that  this  is  the  place  for  pleasure? 
All  that  is  true  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  The  king's  supper-parties  are 
delightful ;  at  them  people  talk  reason,  wit,  science ;  freedom 
prevails  thereat;  he  is  the  soul  of  it  all;  no  Ol-temper,  no 
clouds,  at  any  rate  no  storms ;  my  hfe  is  free  and  well  occu- 
pied .  .  .  but  .  .  .  Opera,  plays,  carousals,  suppers  at  Sans- 
8ouci,  military  manoeuvres,  concerts,  studies,  readings  .  .  . 
but  .  .  .  The  city  of  BerHn,  grand,  better  laid  out  than  Paris; 
palaces,  play-houses,  affable  parish  priests,  charming  prin- 
cesses, maids  of  honor  beautiful  and  well  made ;  the  mansion 
of  Madame  de  Tyrconnel  always  full  and  sometimes  too  much 
so  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but.  .  .  .  My  dear  child,  the  weather  is  be- 
ginning to  settle  down  into  a  fine  frost." 

The  "frost"  not  only  affected  Voltaire's  relations  with  his 
brethren  in  philosophy,  it  reached  even  to  the  king  himself. 
A  far  from  creditable  law-suit  with  a  Jew  completed  Fred- 
erick's irritation.  He  forbade  the  poet  to  appear  in  his  pres- 
ence before  the  affair  was  over.  "Brother  Voltaire  is  doing 
penance  here,"  wrote  the  latter  to  the  margravine  of  Baireuth, 
the  king  of  Prussia's  amiable  sister:  "  he  has  a  beast  of  a  law- 
suit with  a  Jew,  and,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  will  be  something  more  to  pay  for  having  been 
robbed  .  .  .  ."  Frederick,  on  his  side,  writes  to  his  sister: 
*' You  ask  me  what  the  lawsuit  is  in  which  Voltaire  is  in- 
volved with  a  Jew.  It  is  a  case  of  a  rogue  wanting  to  cheat  a 
thief.  It  is  intolerable  that  a  man  of  Voltaire's  intellect 
should  make  so  unworthy  an  abuse  of  it.  The  affair  is  in  the 
hands  of  justice;  and,  in  a  few  days,  we  shall  know  from  the 
sentence  which  is  the  greater  rogue  of  the  two.  Voltaire  lost 
his  temper,  flew  in  the  Jew's  face,  and,  in  fact,  behaved  like  a 
madman.  I  am  waiting  for  this  affair  to  be  over  to  put  his 
haad  under  the  pump  (or  reprimand  him  severely— /ut  laver 
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la  tete)  and  see  whether,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  one  cannot 
make  him,  if  not  reasonable,  at  any  rate  less  of  a  rogue." 

Voltaire  settled  matters  with  the  Jew,  at  the  same  time  ask- 
ing the  king's  pardon  for  what  he  called  his  giddiness.  "  This 
great  poet  is  always  astride  of  Pamaasiis  and  Rue  Quincam- 
poix,"  said  the  marquis  of  Argenson.  Frederi(^k  had  written 
him  on  the  24th  of  February,  1751,  a  severe  letter,  the  prelude 
and  precursor  of  the  storms  which  were  to  break  off  before 
long  the  intimacy  between  the  king  and  the  pliilosopher:  "I 
was  very  glad  to  receive  you,"  said  the  king:  "I  esteemed 
your  wit,  your  talents,  your  acquirements,  and  I  wjis  bound 
to  suppose  that  a  man  of  your  age,  tired  of  wrangling  with 
authors  and  exposing  himself  to  tempests,  was  coming  hitlier 
to  take  refuge  as  in  a  quiet  harbor;  but  you  at  the  very  first, 
in  a  rather  singular  fajsliion,  required  of  me  that  I  should  not 
engage  Freron  to  write  me  news.  D'Arnauld  did  you  some 
injuries;  a  generous  man  would  have  pardoned  them ;  a  vin- 
dictive man  persecutes  those  towards  wliom  he  feels  hatred. 
In  fine,  though  D'Arnauld  had  done  nothing  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  on  your  account  he  had  to  leave.  You  went  to  the 
Russian  minister's  to  speak  to  him  about  matters  you  had  no 
business  to  meddle  with,  and  it  was  supposed  that  I  had  given 
you  instructions;  you  meddled  in  Madame  de  Bent  luck's 
affairs,  which  was  certainly  not  in  your  province.  Then  you 
have  the  most  ridiculous  squabble  in  the  world  with  that  Jew. 
You  created  a  fearfid  uproar  all  through  the  city.  The 
matter  of  the  Saxon  bills  is  so  well  known  in  Saxony  that 
grave  complaints  have  been  made  to  me  about  them.  For  my 
part,  I  kept  peace  in  my  household  until  your  arrival,  and  I 
warn  you  that,  if  you  are  fond  of  intrigue  and  cabal,  you 
have  come  to  the  wrong  place.  I  like  quiet  and  peaceable 
folks  who  do  not  introduce  into  their  behavior  the  \iolent  ]ias- 
sions  of  tragedy;  in  case  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  live 
as  a  philosopher,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  sf^e  you,  but,  if  you 
give  w-ay  to  the  impetuosity  of  your  feelings  and  quarrel  with 
everybody,  you  will  do  me  no  pleasure  by  coming  hither,  and 
you  may  just  as  well  remain  at  Berlin." 

Voltaire  was  not  proud,  he  readily  heaped  apolog>'  upon 
apology,  but  he  was  irritable  and  vain ;  his  ill-humor  figamsl 
Maupertuis  came  out  in  a  phamplet,  as  bitter  as  it  was  witty, 
entitled.  La  diatribe  du  docteur  Akakia;  copies  were  circulat- 
ing in  Berlin;  the  satire  was  already  printed  anonymously, 
when   the  Great  Frederick   suddenly  entered  the  lists.     H© 
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wrote  to  Voltaire:  "Your  eftrontery  astounds  me  after  that 
which  you  have  just  done,  6uid  which  is  as  clear  as  daylight 
Do  not  suppose  that  you  will  make  black  appegur  white ;  when 
one  does  not  see,  it  is  because  one  does  not  want  to  see  every- 
thing; but,  if  you  carry  matters  to  extremity,  I  will  have 
everything  printed,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  if  your  works 
deserve  that  statues  should  be  raised  to  you,  your  conduct 
deserves  handcuffs." 

Voltaire,  affrighted,  still  protesting  his  innocence,  at  last 
gave  up  the  whole  edition  of  the  diatribe,  which  was  burnt 
before  his  eyes  in  the  king's  own  closet.  According  to  the 
poet's  wily  habit,  some  copy  or  other  had  doubtless  escaped 
the  flames.  Before  long,  Le  docteur  Akakia  appeared  at 
Berlin,  arriving  modestly  from  Dresden  by  post;  people 
fought  for  the  phamphlet,  and  everybody  laughed;  the  satire 
was  spread  over  all  Europe.  In  vain  did  Frederick  have  it 
burnt  on  the  Place  d'Armes  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  he  could  not  assuage  the  despair  of  Maupertuis. 
**To  speak  to  you  frankly,"  the  king  at  last  wrote  to  the  dis- 
oonsoiate  president,  **it  seems  to  me  that  you  take  too  much 
to  heart  both  for  an  invalid  and  a  philosopher  an  affair  which 
you  ought  to  despise.  How  prevent  a  man  from  writing,  and 
how  prevent  hira  from  denying  all  the  impertinences  he  has 
uttered?  I  made  investigations  to  find  out  whether  any  fresh 
satires  had  been  sold  at  Berlin,  but  I  heard  of  none;  as  for 
what  is  sold  in  Paris,  you  are  quite  aware  that  I  have  not 
charge  of  the  police  of  that  city,  and  that  I  am  not  master  of 
it.  Voltaire  treats  you  more  gently  than  I  am  treated  by  the 
gazetteers  of  Cologne  and  Lubeok,  and  yet  I  don't  trouble 
myself  about  it." 

Voltaire  could  no  longer  live  at  Potsdam  or  at  Sans-Souci, 
even  Berlin  seemed  dangerous;  in  a  fit  of  that  incurable  per- 
turbation which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character  and  made 
him  commit  so  many  errors,  he  had  no  longer  any  wish  but 
to  leave  Prussia,  only  he  wanted  to  go  without  embroiling 
himself  with  the  king.  "I  sent  the  Solomon  of  the  North," 
he  writes  to  Madame  Denis  on  the  13th  of  January,  1753,  **  for 
his  present,  the  cap  and  bells  he  gave  me,  witn  which  you 
reproached  me  so  much.  I  wrote  him  a  very  respectful  letter, 
for  I  asked  him  for  leave  to  go.  What  do  you  think  he  didf 
He  sent  me  his  great  factotum  Federshoff,  who  brought  me 
back  my  toys;  he  wrote  me  a  letter  saying  that  he  would 
rather  have  me  to  hve  with  than  Maupertuis.    What  is  quit« 


certain  is  that  I  would  rather  not  live  with  either  one  or  tht 
other." 

Frederick  was  vexed  with  Voltaire;  he  nevertheless  found  it 
difficult  to  give  up  the  dazzling  charm  of  his  conversation. 
Voltaire  was  hurt  and  disquieted,  he  wanted  to  get  away ;  the 
king,  however,  exercised  a  strong  attraction  over  him.  But 
in  spite  of  mutual  coquetting,  making  up,  and  protesting,  the 
hour  of  separation  was  at  hand:  the  poet  was  under  pressure 
from  his  friends  in  France;  in  Berlin  he  had  never  completely 
neglected  Paris.  He  had  just  published  his  Siecle  de  Jx)uis 
XIV,:  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  might  again 
appear  at  court,  though  the  king  had  disposed  of  his  place  as 
historiographer  in  favor  of  Duclos.  Frederick  at  last  yielded ; 
he  was  on  the  parade,  Voltaire  appeared  there:  "Ah!  Mon- 
sieur Voltaire,"  said  the  king,  "so  you  really  intend  to  go 
away?"  "Sir,  urgent  private  atfairs  and  especially  my  health 
leave  me  no  alternative."  "Monsieur,  I  wisli  you  a  pleasant 
Journey."  Voltaire  jumped  into  his  carriage,  and  hurried  to 
Leipsic;  he  thought  himself  free  forever  from  the  exactions 
and  tyrannie^^  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

The  poet,  according  to  his  custom,  had  tarried  on  the  way. 
He  had  passed  more  than  a  month  at  Got  ha,  being  over- 
whelmed with  attentions  by  the  duke,  and  by  the  duchess,  for 
whom  he  wrote  the  dry  thronide  entitled  Les  Annales  de 
T Empire.  He  arrived  at  Frankfort  on  the  31st  of  May  only: 
the  king's  orders  had  arrived  before  him. 

"Here  is  how  this  fine  adventure  came  to  pass,"  says  Vol- 
taire: "There  was  at  Frankfort  one  Frej^tag,  who  had  been 
banished  from  Dresden  and  had  become  an  agent  for  the  king 

of  Prua^ia He  notified  me  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty 

that  I  was  not  to  leave  Frankfort  till  I  had  restored  the  valu- 
able effex^ts  I  was  carrying  away  from  his  Majesty.  'Alack  I 
sir,  I  am  carrying  away  nothing  from  that  country,  if  you 
please,  not  even  the  snLallest  regret.  What,  pray,  are  those 
jewels  of  the  Brandenburg  ci*owm  that  you  require?'  'It  be, 
sir,*  replied  Freytag,  'the  work  of  jxyesfnj  of  the  king,  my 
gracious  master.'  'Oh I  I  will  give  him  back  his  prose  and 
verse  wnth  all  my  heart,' replied  I,  'though,  after  all,  I  have 
more  than  one  right  to  the  work.  He  made  me  a  present  of  a 
beautiful  copy  printed  at  his  expense.  Unf  ortunatt^ly  this  copy 
is  at  I^ipsic  with  my  other  luggage.'  Then  Freytag  proposed 
to  me  to  remain  at  Frankfort  until  the  trejisure  which  was  at 
Leipsic  should  have  arrived ;  and  he  signed  an  order  for  it. " 
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The  volume  which  Frederick  claimed  and  which  he  con- 
sidered it  of  so  much  importance  to  preserve  from  Voltaire's 
indiscretions  contained  amongst  other  things  a  burlesque  and 
licentious  poem,  entitled  the  Palladium,  wherein  the  king 
scoffed  at  everything  and  everybody  in  terms  which  he  did  not 
care  to  make  pubhc.  He  knew  the  reckless  mahgnity  of  the  poet 
who  was  leaving  him,  and  he  had  a  right  to  be  suspicious  of  it; 
but  nothing  can  excuse  the  severity  of  his  express  orders  and 
still  less  the  brutahty  of  his  agents.  The  package  had  arrived; 
Voltaire,  agitated,  anxious  and  ill,  wanted  to  get  away  as  soon 
as  possible,  accompanied  by  Madame  Denis  who  had  just  joined 
him.  Freytag  had  no  orders,  and  refused  to  let  him  go ;  the 
prisoner  loses  his  head,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  escape  at  any 
price,  he  shps  from  the  hotel,  he  thinks  he  is  free,  but  the  po- 
lice of  Frankfort  was  well  managed :  '  *  The  moment  I  was  off, 
I  was  arrested,  I,  my  secretary  and  my  people ;  my  niece  ia 
arrested ;  four  soldiers  drag  her  through  the  mud  to  a  cheese- 
monger's named  Smith,  who  had  some  title  or  other  of  privy 
councillor  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  my  niece  had  a  passport  from 
the  king  of  France  and,  what  is  more,  she  had  never  corrected 
the  king  of  Prussia's  verses.  They  huddled  us  ail  into  a  sort 
of  hostelry,  at  the  door  of  which  were  posted  a  dozen  soldiers; 
we  were  for  twelve  days  prisoners  of  war,  and  we  had  to  pay  a 
hundred  and  forty  crowns  a  day. " 

The  wrath  and  disquietude  of  Voltaire  no  longer  knew  any 
bounds;  Madame  Denis  was  iU  or  feigned  to  be;  she  wrote  let- 
ter upon  letter  to  Voltaire's  friends  at  the  court  of  Prussia; 
she  wrote  to  the  king  himself.  The  strife  which  had  begun  be- 
tween the  poet  and  the  maladroit  agents  of  the  Great  Frederick 
was  becoming  serious.  "We  would  have  risked  our  lives 
rather  than  let  him  get  away,"  said  Freytag;  "and  if  I,  hold- 
ing a  council  of  war  with  myself,  had  not  found  him  at  the 
barrier  but  ia  the  open  comitry,  and  he  had  refused  to  jog 
back,  I  don't  know  that  I  shouldn't  have  lodged  a  bullet  in  his 
head.  To  such  a  degree  had  I  at  heart  the  letters  and  writings 
of  the  king." 

Freytags  zeal  received  a  cruel  rebuff :  orders  arrived  to  let 
the  poet  go  "I  gave  you  no  orders  hke  that,"  wrote  Frede- 
rick: "you  should  never  make  more  noise  than  a  thing  de- 
serves. I  wanted  Voltaire  to  give  up  to  you  the  key,  the  cross 
and  the  volume  of  poems  I  had  entrusted  to  him ;  as  soon  as  all 
that  was  given  up  to  you  I  can't  see  what  earthly  reason  could 
have  induced  you  to  make  this  uproar."    At  last,  on  the  6th  ol 


July,  "all  this  affair  of  Ostrogoths  and  Vandals  being  over," 
Voltaire  left  Frankfort  precipitately.  His  niece  had  taken  the 
Toad  to  Paris,  whence  she  soon  wrote  to  him:  "There  is  no- 
body in  France,  I  say  nobody  without  exception,  who  has  not 
condemned  this  violence  mingled  with  so  much  that  is  ridicu- 
lous and  cniol ;  it  makes  a  deeper  impression  than  you  would 
believe.  Everybody  says  that  you  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
you  are  doing,  in  resolving  to  meet  with  philosophy  things  so 
unphilosophical.  We  shaU  do  very  weU  to  hold  our  tongues; 
the  public  speaks  quite  enough. " 

Voltaire  held  his  tongue,  according  to  his  idea  of  holding  bis 
tongue,  drawing  in  his  poem  of  La  Loi  natnrelle,  dedicated  at 
fii-st  to  the  margravine  of  Baireuth  and  afterwards  to  tlie 
duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  a  portrait  of  Frederick,  wiiich  was 
truthful  and  at  the  same  time  bitter: 

"Of  incoDgruities  a  monstrous  pile, 
Calling  men  brothers,  crushing  them  the  while  ; 
With  air  humane,  a  misanthropic  brute  ; 
^  Oft  times  impulsive,  somt^tiines  over-'cute  ; 

Weak  "miiist  his  choler,  motlesi  in  his  pride  ; 
Yearning  for  virtue,  lust  personified  ; 
Statesman  and  author,  of  the  slippery  crew  ; 
My  patron,  pupil,  persecutor  too." 

Voltaire's  intimacy  with  the  Great  Fi-ederick  was  destroyed: 
it  had  for  a  while  done  honor  to  both  of  them,  it  had  ended  by 
b(,^traying  the  pettinesses  and  the  meannesses  natural  to  the 
king  as  well  as  to  the  poet.  Frederick  did  not  remain  with- 
out anxiety  on  the  score  of  Voltaire  s  rancor;  Voltaire  dread txi 
nasty  diplomatic  pro^'eedings  on  the  part  of  tho  king;  he  liad 
been  threatened  with  as  much  bv  Lord  Keith,  Milord  MarMiaL 
as  he  was  called  on  the  Continent  from  the  hereditary  title 
he  had  lost  in  his  own  country  through  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts: 

"  Let  us  see  in  w^hat  countries  M.  de  Voltaire  has  not  had 
some  squabble  or  made  himself  many  enemies,"  said  a  letter  to 
Madame  Denis  from  the  gre^it  Scotch  lord  wiien  he  had  entered 
Frederick's  service:  "every  country  w^here  the  Inquisition 
previiils  must  be  misti*usted  by  him ;  ho  would  put  his  foot  in 
it  sooner  or  later.  The  Miissuhuans  must  be  as  little  pleased 
with  his  Mahomet  as  good  Christians  were.  He  is  too  old  to  go 
to  China  and  turn  mandarin;  in  a  w^ord,  if  he  is  wise,  there  is 
no  pkice  but  France  for  him.  He  has  friends  there,  and  you 
will  have  him  with  you  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  do  not  let  him 
ihut  himself  out  from  the  pleasure  of  returning  thither,  for 
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you  are  quite  aware  that,  if  he  were  to  indulge  in  speech  and 
epigrams  offensive  to  the  king  my  master,  a  word  which  the 
latterr  might  order  me  to  speak  to  the  court  of  France  would 
BuflSce  to  prevent  M.  de  Voltaire  from  returning,  and  he  would 
be  sorry  for  it  when  it  was  too  late." 

Voltaire  was  already  in  France,  but  he  dared  not  venture  to 
Paris.  Mutilated,  clumsy  or  treacherous  issues  of  the  AbrSg4 
de  VHistoire  universelle  had  already  stirred  the  bile  of  the 
clergy ;  there  were  to  be  seen  in  circulation  copies  of  La  Pucelle^ 
a  disgusting  poem  which  the  author  had  been  keeping  back 
and  bringing  out  alternately  for  several  years  past.  Voltaire 
fled  from  Colmar,  where  the  Jesuits  held  sway,  to  Lyons, 
where  he  f  oimd  Marshal  RicheUeu,  but  lately  his  protector  and 
always  his  friend,  who  was  repairing  to  his  government  of 
Languedoc.  Cardinal  Tencin  refused  to  receive  the  poet,  who 
regarded  this  sudden  severity  as  a  sign  of  the  feelings  of  the 
court  towards  him.  ' '  The  king  told  Madame  de  Pompadour 
that  he  did  not  want  me  to  go  to  Paris ;  I  am  of  his  Majesty's 
opimon,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Paris,"  wrote  Voltaire  to  the 
marquis  of  Paulmy.  He  took  fright  and  sought  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  soon  settled  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  pend- 
ing his  'purchase  of  the  estate  of  Femey  in  the  district  of  Grex 
and  that  of  Tourney  in  Burgundy.  He  was  henceforth  fixed, 
fi-ee  to  pass  from  France  to  Switzerland  and  from  Switzerland 
to  France.  "  I  lean  my  left  on  Mount  Jura,'  he  used  to  say, 
'*  ray  light  on  the  Alps,  and  I  have  the  beautiful  lake  of 
Geneva  in  front  of  my  camp,  a  beautiful  castle  on  the  borders 
of  France,  the  hermitage  of  Delices  in  the  territory  of  Gt^neva, 
a  good  house  at  Lausanne ;  crawling  thus  from  one  burrow  to 
another,  I  escape  from  kings.  Philosophers  should  always 
have  two  or  three  holes  under  ground  against  the  hounds  that 
run  them  down." 

The  perturbation  of  Voltaire's  soul  and  mind  was  never  still; 
the  anxious  and  undignified  perturbation  of  his  outer  life  at 
last  subsided:  he  left  off  trembling,  and,  in  the  comparative 
security  which  he  thought  he  possessed,  he  gave  scope  to  all 
his  free  thinking,  which  had  but  lately  been  often  cloaked  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  He  had  taken  the  communion  at 
Colmar.  to  soften  down  the  Jesuits ;  he  had  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  the  convent  of  Senones,  when  he  took  refuge  with 
Dom  Calmet ;  at  Polices  he  worked  at  the  Encyclopcedia  which 
wa<^  then  being  commenced  by  D'Alombert  and  Diderot,  taking 
upon  himself  in  preference  the  religious  articles  and  not  Bpar* 
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ing  the  creed  of  his  neighbors,  the  pastors  of  Geneva,  any  mow 
than  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  "I  assure  you  that  my 
friends  and  I  will  lead  them  a  fine  dance ;  they  shall  dnnk  the 
cup  to  the  very  lees,"  wrote  Voltaire  to  D'Alembert.  In  the 
great  campaign  against  Christianity  imdertaken  by  the  philoso- 
phers, Voltaire,  so  long  a  wavering  ally,  will  henceforth  fight  in 
the  foremost  ranks ;  it  is  he  who  shouts  to  Diderot,  ' '  Squelch 
the  thing  {Ecrasez  Vinfdme)!''  The  masks  are  off,  and  the 
fight  is  bare-faced ;  the  encyclopaedists  march  out  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  in  the  name  of  reason,  humanity  and  free- 
thinking:  even  when  he  has  ceased  to  work  at  the  Encyclo- 
paedia, Voltaire  marches  with  them. 

The  Essai  sur  VHistoire  g&n^rale  et  Us  Moeurs  was  one  of  the 
first  broadsides  of  this  new  anti-religious  crusade.  "Voltaire 
will  never  write  a  good  history,"  Montesquieu  used  to  say:  "he 
is  hke  the  monks,  who  do  not  write  for  the  subject  of  which 
they  treat,  but  for  the  glory  of  their  order:  Voltaire  writes  for 
his  convent."  The  same  intention  betrayed  itself  in  every  sort 
of  work  that  issued  at  that  time  from  the  hermiUige  of  Dehces, 
the  poem  on  Le  Tremblement  de  terre  de  Lisboiine^  the  drama 
of  Socirtte,  the  satire  of  the  Fauvre  Diable,  the  sad  story  of 
Candida,  led  the  way  to  a  series  of  pnbhcations  every^  day 
more  and  more  violent  against  the  Christian  faith.  The 
tragedy  of  VOrphelin  de  la  Chine  and  that  of  Tancrede,  tlie 
quarrels  with  Fr^ron,  with  Le  franc  de  Pompignan,  and  lastly 
with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  did  not  satiate  the  devouring 
activity  of  the  Patriarch,  as  he  was  called  by  the  knot  of 
philosopht'rs.  Definitively  installed  at  Femey,  Voltaire  took 
to  building,  planting,  farming  He  established  rtnind  his 
castle  a  Bmall  industrial  colony,  for  whose  pro<luce  he  strove 
to  get  a  market  everywhere.  "  Our  design,"  he  used  to  say, 
*' is  to  ruin  the  trade  of  Geneva  in  a  pious  spirit."  Femey, 
mon^ver,  held  grand  and  niimerously  attended  receptions; 
Madame  Denis  playe<i  her  uncle's  pieces  on  a  stage  which  the 
latter  had  ordered  to  be  built  and  which  Ciiused  as  murh  dis- 
quietude to  the  austere  Genevese  as  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
It  was  on  account  of  Voltaire's  theatrical  representations 
that  Rousseau  wrote  his  Ij'ftre  contre  les  Specfa<'Ie.H.  "  1  love 
you  not,  sir,"  wrote  Rousseau  to  Voltaire:  "  you  have  done  me 
Buch  wronprs  as  were  calciilat<^d  to  touch  me  most  deeply.  You 
have  ruinod  Geneva  in  requital  of  the  asylum  you  have  found 
there."  (reneva  was  about  to  banish  Rousseau  before  long, 
and  Voltaire  had  his  own  share  of  responsibiUty  in  this  act  oi 
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severity  so  opposed  to  his  general  and  avowed  principles.  Vol- 
taire was  angry  with  Rousseau,  whom  he  accused  of  having 
betrayed  the  cause  of  philosophy;  he  was,  as  usual,  hurried 
away  by  the  passion  of  the  moment,  when  he  wrote,  speaking 
of  the  exile:  "I  give  you  my  word  that  if  this  blackguard 
(polisson)  of  a  Jean  Jacques  should  dream  of  coming  (to 
Geneva),  he  would  run  great  risk  of  mounting  a  ladder  which 
would  not  be  that  of  Fortune."  At  the  very  same  time  Rous- 
seau was  saying:  "What  have  I  done  to  bring  upon  myself 
the  persecution  of  M.  de  Voltaire?  And  what  worse  have  I  to 
fear  from  him?  Would  M.  de  Buff  on  have  me  soften  this  tiger 
thirsting  for  my  blood?  He  knows  very  well  that  nothing 
ever  appeases  or  softens  the  fury  of  tigers ;  if  I  were  to  crawl 
upon  the  ground  before  Voltaire,  he  would  trmmph  thereat, 
no  doubt,  but  he  would  rend  me  none  the  less.  Basenesses 
would  dishonor  me,  but  would  not  save  me.  Sir,  I  can  suffer, 
I  hope  to  learn  how  to  die,  and  he  who  knows  how  to  do  that 
has  never  need  to  be  a  dastard." 

Rousseau  was  high-flown  and  tragic;  Voltaire  was  cruel  in 
his  contemptuous  levity;  but  the  contrast  between  the  two 
philosophers  was  even  greater  in  the  depths  of  them  than  on 
the  surface.     Rosseau  took  his  own  words  seriously,  even  when 
he  was  mad  and  his  C(  »nduct  was  sure  to  behe  them  before 
long.     He  was  the  precursor  of  an  impassioned  and  serious 
age,  going  to  extremes  in  idea  and  placing  deeds  after  words. 
In  spite  of  occasional  reticence  dictated  by  sound  sense,  Vol- 
taire had  abandoned  himself  entirely  in  his  old  age  to  that 
school  of  philosophy,  young,  ardent,  full  of  hope  and  illusions, 
which  would  fain  pull  down  everything  before  it  knew  what 
it  could  set  up,  and  the  actions  of  which  were  not  always  in 
accordance  with  principles.     "  The  men  were  inferior  to  their 
ideas."    President  De  Brosses  was  justified  in  writing  to  Vol- 
taire: "I  only  wish  you  had  in  your  heart  a  half -quarter  of 
the  morality  and  philosophy  contained  in  your  works."    De- 
prived  of  the  counterpoise  of  political  liberty,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  thought  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  had  become  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  danger  and  a  source  of  profound  illusions- 
people  thought  that  they  did  what  they  said  and  that  they 
meant  what  they  wrote,  but  the  time  of  actions  and  conse- 
quences had  not  yet  come ;  Voltaire  applauded  the  severities 
against  Rousseau,  and  still  he  was  quite  ready  to  offer  him  an 
asylum  at  Femey ;  he  wrote  to  D'Alembert,  "  I  am  engaged  in 
sending  a  priest  to  the  gaUeys,"  at  the  very  moment  when  ho 


was  bringing  eternal  honor  to  his  name  by  the  generous  seal 
which  led  him  to  protect  the  memory  and  the  family  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  named  Galas. 

The  glorious  and  bloody  annals  of  the  French  Reformation 
had  passed  through  various  phases;  hberty,  always  precarious, 
even  under  Henry  IV,  and  whilst  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  in 
force,  and  legally  destroyed  by  its  revocation,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  periods  of  assuagement  and  comparative  repose ;  in 
the  latter  part  of  Louis  XV. 's  reign,  about  1760,  fresh  severities 
had  come  to  overwhelm  the  Protestants.  Modestly  going 
about  their  business,  silent  and  timid,  as  inviolably  attached 
to  the  king  as  to  their  hereditary  creed,  several  of  them  had 
undergone  capital  punishment.  John  Galas,  accused  of  mur- 
deriDg  his  son,  had  been  broken  on  the  wheel  at  loulouse;  the 
reformers  had  been  accustomed  to  these  sombre  dramas,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  timt«  had  mai-ched  onward;  ideiis  of  justice, 
humcmity  and  hberty,  sown  broad-ca^^t  by  the  pliik)Sophers, 
more  imbued  than  they  were  themselves  aware  of  with  the 
holy  influences  of  Ghiistionity,  had  slowly  and  secretly  acted 
upon  men's  minds;  executions  which  had  been  so  frequent  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  caused  trouble  and 
dismiiy  in  the  eighteenth ;  in  vain  did  the  fanatical  passions  of 
the  populace  of  Toulouse  find  an  echo  in  the  magistracy  of  that 
city,  it  was  no  longer  considered  a  matter  of  course  that  Prot- 
estants should  be  guilty  of  every  crime,  and  that  those  who 
were  accused  should  not  be  at  hberty  to  clear  themselves. 
The  philosophers  had  at  first  hesitated.  VolUiire  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Be  mis:  "Might  I  venture  to  entreat  your  eminence 
to  he  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  think  about  the 
frightful  case  of  this  Galas,  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Toulouse 
on  a  charge  of  having  hanged  his  own  son?  The  fact  is,  they 
maintain  here  that  he  is  quite  innocent  and  that  he  called  Ciod 

to  witness  it This  case  touches  me  to  the  heart,  it 

saddens  my  pleasures,  it  tiiints  them.  Either  the  Parli<iment 
of  Toulouse  or  the  Protest;mts  must  be  ree;arded  with  eyes  of 
horror."  Being  soon  convinced  that  the  Parhament  deserved 
all  Ills  indignation  Voltiiire  did  not  grudge  time,  elTorts  or  in- 
fluence in  order  to  be  of  service  to  the  unfortunate  remnant  of 
the  Galas  family.  "  I  ought  to  lof)k  upon  myself  as  in  some 
Bort  a  witness,"  he  writes:  "several  niontlis  ago  Peter  Galas, 
who  is  accused  of  having  assisted  his  fatlier  and  mother  in  a 
murder,  was  in  my  neighborhood  with  another  of  his  brothers. 
I  have  wavered  along  while  as  to  the  innocence  of  this  family; 
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I  could  not  believe  that  any  judges  would  have  condemned  to 
a  fearful  death  an  innocent  father  of  a  family.  There  is 
nothing  I  have  not  done  to  enlighten  myself  as  to  the  truth.  I 
dare  to  say  that  I  am  as  sure  of  the  innocence  of  this  family  as 
I  am  of  my  own  existence. " 

For  three  years,  with  a  constancy  which  he  often  managed 
to  conceal   beneath  an  appearance  of  levity,  Voltaire  pros- 
ecuted the  work  of  clearing  the  Galas.     ''  It  is  Voltaire  who  is 
writing  on  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  family,"  said  Diderot  to 
Mdlle.  Voland :  "  O  my  friend,  what  a  noble  work  for  genius  I 
This  man  must  needs  have  soul  and  sensibihty ;  injustice  must 
revolt  him ;  he  must  feel  the  attraction  of  virtue.     Why,  what 
are  tne  Galas  to  him?    What  can  awaken  his  interest  in 'them? 
What  reason  has  he  to  suspend  the  labors  he  loves  in  order  to 
take  up  their  defence?"    From  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
eva, from  his  solitude  at  Genthod,  Gharles  Bonnet,  far  from 
favorable  generally  to  Voltaire,  writes  to  Haller:  "Voltaire 
has  done  a  work  on  tolerance  which  is  said  to  be  good ;  he  will 
not  publish  it  until  after  the  affair  of  the  unfortunate  Galaa 
has  been  decided  by  the  king's  council.     Voltaire's  zeal  for 
these  unfortunates  might  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;  that  zeal 
does  not  relax,  and,  if  they  obtain  satisfaction,  it  will  be  prin- 
cipally to  his  championship  that  they  will  owe  it.     He  receives 
much  commendation  for   this  business,  and   he  deserves  it 
fully." 

The  sentence  of  the  council  cleared  the  accused  and  the 
memory  of  John  Galaa,  ordering  that  their  names  should  be 
erased  and  effaced  from  the  registers,  and  the  judgment  trans- 
cribed upon  the  margin  of  the  charge-sheet.  The  king  at  the 
same  time  granted  Madame  Galas  and  her  children  a  gratuity 
of  thirty-six  thousand  livres,  a  tacit  and  inadequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  expenses  and  losses  caused  them  by  the  fanatical 
injustice  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse.  Madame  Galas  asked 
no  more.  "  To  prosecute  the  judges  and  the  ringleaders," said 
a  letter  to  Voltaire  from  the  generous  advocate  of  the  Galas, 
Eliasde  Beaumont,  "requires  the  permission  of  the  councU* 
and  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  these  petty  plebeian  kings 
appear  powerful  enough  to  cause  the  permission,  through  a 
weakness  honored  by  the  name  of  poHcy,  to  be  refused." 

Voltaire,  however,  was  triumphant.  "You  were  at  Paris  ^ 
he  writes  to  M.  de  Gideville,  "when  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy 
finished  so  happily.  The  piece  is  according  to  the  rules ;  it  is,  to 
my  thinking,  the  finest  fifth  act  there  is  on  the  stage."   Hence* 
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forth  he  finds  himself  transformed  into  the  defender  of  the 
oppressed.  The  Protestant  Chaumont,  at  the  galleys,  owed  to 
him  his  liberation;  he  rushed  to  Femey  to  thank  Voltaira 
The  pastor,  who  had  to  introduce  him,  thus  described  the  in- 
terview to  Paul  Rabaut:  "I  told  him  that  I  had  brought  him 
a  httle  fellow  who  had  come  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet  to 
thank  him  for  having,  by  his  intercession,  delivered  him  from 
the  galleys,  that  it  was  Chaumont  whom  I  had  left  in  his  ant^ 
cliamber,  and  whom  I  begged  him  to  permit  me  to  bring  in. 
At  the  name  of  Chaumont  M.  de  Voltaire  sliowed  a  transport 
of  joy  and  rang  at  once  to  have  liim  brought  in.  Never  did 
any  scene  appear  to  me  more  amusing  and  refreshing :  '  What  !* 
said  he,  '  my  poor,  Uttle,  good  fellow,  they  sent  you  to  the 
galleys  I  What  did  they  mean  to  do  with  you?  What  a  con- 
science they  must  have  to  put  in  fetters  and  chain  to  the  oar  a 
man  who  had  committed  no  crime  beyond  praying  to  Go<l  in 
bad  French  1 '  He  turned  several  times  to  me,  denouncing  per- 
secution. He  summoned  into  his  room  some  persons  who  were 
staying  with  him,  that  they  might  share  the  joy  he  felt  at  see- 
ing poor  little  Chaumont,  who,  though  x)erfectly  well  attired 
for  his  condition,  was  quite  astonished  to  find  himself  so  well 
re<^eivod.  There  was  nobody,  down  to  an  ex-Jesuit,  Father 
Adam,  who  did  not  come  forsvard  to  congratulate  him." 

Innate  love  of  justice  and  hon-or  of  fanaticism  had  inspired 
Voltaire  with  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  persecuted  Protestants;  a 
more  personal  feeling,  a  more  profound  sympathy  caused  his 
grief  and  his  dread  when  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  accused  of 
having  mutilated  a  crucifix,  was  condemned,  in  17G6,  to  capi- 
tal punishment;  the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
sudden  and  tembie  reactions  towards  fanatical  violence,  as  a 
protest  and  a  pitiable  struggle  against  the  doubt  wliich  was  in- 
vading it  on  all  sides;  the  chevaher  was  executed;  he  was  not 
twenty  years  old.  He  was  an  infidel  and  a  libertine,  like  the 
majority  (>f  the  young  men  of  his  day  and  of  his  age;  tiie  crime 
he  expiated  so  cruelly  was  attributed  to  reading  bad  books, 
which  had  corruptea  him.  "I  am  told,"  writ-es  Voltaire  to 
D'Alembert,  "that  they  said  at  their  examination  that  they 
had  been  led  on  to  the  ^ot  of  madness  they  committer!  by  the 
works  of  the  encyclopaedists.  I  can  searcM^ly  Ix'lieve  it;  these 
madmen  don't  read;  and  certain^  no  philosopher  would  have 
courselled  profanation.  The  ma  '^er  is  important;  tr>^  to  gel 
to  the  bottom  of  so  odious  and  dangerous  a  report."  And,  at 
another  time,  to  Abb^  Morellet:      iou  know  that  Councillor 
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Pasquier  said  in  full  Parliament  that  the  young  men  of  Abbe- 
ville who  were  put  to  death  had  imbibed  their  impiety  in  the 

school  and  the  works  of  the  modern  philosophers They 

were  mentioned  by  name,  it  is  a  formal  denunciation 

Wise  men,  under  such  terrible  circumstances,  should  keep 
quiet  and  wait " 

Whilst  keeping  quiet,  Voltaire  soon  grew  frightened ;  he 
fancied  himself  arrested  even  on  the  foreign  soil  on  which  he 
had  sought  refuge.  "  My  heart  is  withered,''  he  exclaims,  "I 
am  prostrated,  I  am  tempted  to  go  and  die  in  some  land  w^here 
men  are  less  unjust."  He  wrote  to  the  great  Frederick,  with 
whom  he  had  resumed  active  correspondence,  asking  him  for 
an  asylum  in  the  town  of  Cloves  where  he  might  find  refuge 
together  with  the  persecuted  philosophers.  His  imagination 
was  going  wild.  "I  went  to  him,"  says  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian, Tronchin,  an  old  friend  of  his;  "after  I  had  pointed  out 
to  him  the  absurdity  of  his  fearing  that,  for  a  mere  piece  of 
imprudence,  France  would  come  and  seize  an  old  man  on 
foreign  soil  to  shut  him  up  in  the  Bastille,  I  ended  by  express- 
ing my  astonishment  that  a  head  like  his  should  be  deranged 
to  the  extent  I  saw  it  was.  Covering  his  eyes  with  his 
clenched  hands  and  bursting  into  tears:  'Yes,  yes,  my  friend, 
I  am  mad!'  was  all  he  answered.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
when  reflection  had  driven  away  fear,  he  Tvould  have  defied 
all  the  powers  of  malevolence." 

Voltaire  did  not  find  his  brethren  in  philosophy  so  frightened 
and  disquieted  by  ecclesiastical  persecution  as  to  fly  to  Cleves, 
far  from  "the  home  of  society,"  aa  he  had  himself  called 
Paris.  In  vain  he  wrote  to  Diderot:  "  A  man  like  you  cannot 
look  save  with  horror  upon  the  country  in  which  you  have 
the  misfortune  to  Uve;  you  really  ought  to  come  away  into  a 
country  where  you  would  have  entire  liberty  not  only  to 
express  what  you  pleased,  but  to  preach  openly  against  super- 
stitions as  disgraceful  as  they  are  sanguinary.  You  would  not 
be  solitary  there;  you  would  have  companions  and  disciples ; 
you  might  estabhsh  a  chair  there,  the  chair  of  truth.  Your 
library  might  go  by  water,  and  there  would  not  be  four 
leagues'  journey  by  land.  In  fine,  you  would  leave  slavery 
for  freedom." 

All  these  inducements  having  failed  of  effect,  Voltaire  gave 
up  the  foundation  of  a  colony  at  Cloves,  to  devote  all  his 
energy  to  that  at  Femey.  There  he  exercised  signorial  rights 
with  an  active  and  restless  guardianship  which  left  him  no 


illusions  and  but  Uttle  sympathy  in  respect  of  that  people 
whose  sacred  rights  he  had  so  often  proclaimed.  "  The  ptH)ple 
will  always  be  sottish  and  barbarous,"  he  wrote  to  M.  Bordes: 
*'  they  are  oxon  needing  a  yoke,  a  goad,  and  a  bit  of  hay.** 
That  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  he  thought;  he  was 
a  stern  judge  of  the  French  character,  the  genuine  and  deep- 
lying  resources  of  wliich  he  sounded  imperfectly,  but  the  infi- 
nite varieties  of  w^hich  he  recognized.  "I  always  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive,"  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Constant,  "how  so 
agreeable  a  nation  can  at  the  same  time  be  so  ferocious,  how 
it  can  so  easily  pass  from  the  opera  to  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
be  at  one  time  made  up  of  dancing  apes  and  at  another  of 
howhng  bears,  be  so  ingenious  and  so  idiotic  both  together,  at 
one  time  so  brave  and  at  another  so  dastardly."  VolUiire 
fancied  himself  at  a  comedy  still ;  the  hour  of  tragedy  was  at 
hand.  He  and  his  friends  were  day  by  day  weakening  the 
foundations  of  the  edifice;  for  eighty  years  past  the  greatest 
minds  and  the  noblest  souls  have  been  toiling  to  restore  it  on 
new  and  strong  bcises;  the  work  is  not  finished,  revolution  is 
still  agitating  the  depths  of  French  society,  which  has  not  yet 
recovered  the  only  pn^per  foundation-stones  for  greatness 
and  order  amongst  a  free  people. 

Henceforth  Voltaire  reigned  peacefully  over  his  little  em- 
pire at  Ferney,  courted  from  afar  by  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  who  made  any  profession  of  philosophy.  "  I  have  a 
sequence  of  four  kings"  (brelan  de  roi  quatrieme),  he  would 
say  with  a  laugh  when  he  counted  his  letters  from  royal  per- 
sonages. The  empress  of  Russia,  Catherine  II.,  had  dethroned, 
in  his  mind,  the  Great  Frederick.  Voltaire  had  not  lived  in  her 
dominions  and  at  her  court;  he  had  no  grievance  against  her; 
his  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  eagerness  and  the  magnificent 
attentions  of  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  as  he  called  her. 
He  even  forgave  her  the  most  odious  features  of  resenihlance 
to  the  Assyrian  princess.  "I  am  her  knight  in  the  sight  and 
in  the  teeth  of  everybody,"  he  wrote  to  Madame  du  Deffand: 
"  I  am  quite  aware  that  people  bring  up  against  her  a  few 
trifles  on  the  score  of  her  husband ;  but  these  are  family  mat- 
ters w-ith  which  I  do  not  meddle,  and  besides  it  is  not  a  bad 
thing  to  have  a  fault  to  repjiir.  It  is  an  inducement  to  make 
great  efforts  in  order  to  force  the  pubhc  to  esteem  and  admira- 
tion, and  certainly  her  knave  of  a  husband  could  never  have 
done  any  one  of  the  great  things  my  Catherine  does  every 
day."    The  portrait  of  the  empress,  worked  in  embroidery  by 
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Iiea*self,  hung  in  Voltaire^s  bedroom.  In  vain  had  he  bul 
lately  said  to  Pastor  Bertrand:  '*  My  dear  philosopher,  I  have, 
thank  God,  cut  all  connection  with  kings;"  instinct  and 
natural  inclination  were  constantly  re-asserting  themselves. 
Banished  from  the  court  of  Versailles  by  the  disfavor  of  Louis 
XV.,  he  turned  in  despite  towards  the  foreign  sovereigns  who 
courted  him.  ''Europe  is  enough  for  me,"  he  writes;  "I  do 
not  trouble  myself  much  about  the  Paris  clique,  seeing  that 
that  cHque  is  frequently  guided  by  envy,  cabal,  bad  taste,  and 
a  thousand  petty  interests  which  are  always  opposed  to  the 
public  interest." 

Voltaire,  however,  returned  to  that  Paris  in  which  he  was 
bom,  in  which  he  had  lived  but  httle  since  his  early  days,  to 
which  he  belonged  by  the  merits  as  well  as  the  defects  of  his 
mind,  and  in  which  he  was  destined  to  die.  In  spite  of  his 
protests  about  his  being  a  rustic  and  a  repubhcan,  he  had 
never  allowed  himself  to  slacken  the  ties  which  united  him  to 
his  Parisian  friends;  the  letters  of  the  patriarch  of  Femey 
circulated  amongst  the  philosophical  fraternity ;  they  were  re- 
peated in  the  correspondence  of  Grimm  and  Diderot  with 
foreign  princes ;  from  his  splendid  retreat  at  Femey  he  cheered 
and  excited  the  literary  zeal  and  often  the  anti-religious  ardor 
of  the  encyclopaedists.  He  had,  however,  ceased  all  working 
connection  with  that  great  work  since  it  had  been  suspended 
and  afterwards  resumed  at  the  orders  and  with  the  permission 
of  Government.  The  more  and  more  avowed  materialistic 
theories  revolted  his  shrewd  and  sensible  mind ;  without  car- 
ing to  go  to  the  bottom  of  his  thought  and  contemplate  its 
consequences,  he  clung  to  the  notion  of  Providence  as  to  a 
waif  in  the  great  shipwreck  of  positive  creeds ;  he  could  not 
imagine — 

"This  clock  without  a  maker  could  exist." 

It  is  his  common-sense,  and  not  the  religious  yearnings  of  his 
eoul,  that  makes  him  write  in  the  poem  of  La  Loi  naturelle : 

O  Gk)d,  whom  men  ignore,  whom  everything  rereala. 
Hear  Thou  the  latest  words  of  him  who  now  appeals; 
Tis  searching  out  Tliy  law  that  hath  be\vilder'd  me: 
My  heart  may  go  astray,  but  it  Is  f tdl  of  Thee. 

When  he  was  old  and  suffering,  he  said  to  Madame  Necker, 
in  one  of  those  fits  of  melancholy  to  which  he  was  subject: 
*'  Tlie  thinking  faculty  is  lost  just  like  the  eating,  drinking  and 
digesting  faculties.     The  marionettes  of  Providence,  in  fact^ 


are  not  made  to  last  so  long  as  It."  In  his  dying  hour  Voltaire 
was  seen  showing  more  concern  for  terrestrial  scandals  than  for 
the  terrors  of  conscience,  crying  tiloud  for  a  priest  and.  with 
his  mouth  full  of  the  blood  he  spat,  still  repeating  in  a  half- 
whisper:  "  1  don't  want  to  be  thrown  into  the  kennel."  A  sad 
confession  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  convictions  and  of  the  in- 
veterate levity  of  his  thoughts;  he  was  afraid  of  the  judginent 
of  man  without  dreading  the  judgment  of  God.  Tlius  was  re- 
vealed the  real  depth  of  an  infidelity  of  which  Voltaire  him- 
self perhaps  had  not  calculated  the  extent  and  the  fatal  influ- 
ences. 

Voltaire  was  destined  to  die  at  Paris ;  there  he  found  the  last 
joys  of  his  life  and  there  he  shed  the  last  rays  of  his  glory.  For 
the  twenty-seven  years  during  which  he  had  been  away  from 
it  ho  had  worked  much,  written  much,  done  much.  Whilst 
almost  invariably  disavowing  his  works,  he  had  furnislied 
philosophy  with  pointed  and  poisoned  weapons  against  relig- 
ion; he  had  devoted  to  humanity  much  time  and  strength; 
one  of  the  last  delights  he  had  tasted  was  the  news  of  the  decree 
which  cleared  the  memory  of  M.  de  Lally ;  he  had  received  into 
his  house,  educated  and  found  a  husband  for  the  grand-niece 
of  the  great  Corneille;  he  had  applied  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  his  mind  at  one  time  to  good  and  at  another  to  evil, 
with  almost  equal  ardor;  he  was  old,  he  was  ill,  yet  this  same 
ardor  still  possessed  him  when  he  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1778.  The  excitement  caused  by  his  return  was 
extraordinary.  "This  new  prodipry  has  stopped  all  other  in- 
terest for  sometime,"  writes  Grimm;  "it  has  put  an  end  to 
rumors  of  war,  intrigues  in  civil  life,  squabbles  at  court.  En- 
cyclopaedic pride  appeared  diminished  by  half,  the  Sorbonne 
shook  all  over,  the  Parliament  kept  silence;  all  the  literary 
world  is  moved,  all  Paris  is  ready  to  fly  to  the  idol's  feet.*' 
8o  much  attention  and  so  much  glory  had  been  too  much  for 
the  old  man.  Voltaire  was  dying;  in  his  fright  he  had  sent 
for  a  priest  and  had  confessed ;  when  he  rose  from  his  bed  by 
a  last  effort  of  the  marvellous  elasticity  inherent  in  his  body 
and  his  mind,  he  resumed  for  a  while  the  course  of  his  triumphs. 
**M.  de  Voltaire  has  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Academy 
and  at  the  play;  he  found  all  the  doors,  all  the  approaches  to 
the  Academy  besieged  by  a  multitude  which  only  opened 
slowly  to  let  him  pass  and  then  rushed  in  immediately  upon 
his  footsteps  with  repeats  plaudits  and  acclamations.  The 
Academy  came  out  into  the  first  room  to  meet  him,  an  honor 
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it  had  never  yet  paid  to  any  of  its  members,  not  even  to  the 
foreign  princes  who  had  deigned  to  be  present  at  its  meetinga. 
The  homage  he  received  at  the  Academy  was  merely  the  pre- 
lude to  that  which  awaited  him  at  the  National  theatre,  Ab 
soon  as  his  carriage  was  seen  at  a  distance,  there  arose  a  uni- 
versal shout  of  joy.  All  the  curb-stones,  all  the  barriers,  all 
the  windows  were  crammed  with  spectators,  and,  scarcely  was 
the  carriage  stopped,  when  people  were  already  on  the  im- 
perial and  even  on  the  wheels  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the 
divinity.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  house  when  Sieur  Bri- 
zard  came  up  with  a  crown  of  laurels  which  Madame  de  Villette 
placed  upon  the  great  man's  head,  but  which  he  immediately 
took  off,  though  the  public  urged  him  to  keep  it  on  by  clapping 
of  hands  and  by  cheers  which  resounded  from  all  comers  of  the 
house  with  such  a  din  as  never  was  heard. 

**  All  the  women  stood  up.  I  saw  at  one  time  that  part  of 
the  pit  which  was  under  the  boxes  going  down  on  their  knees, 
in  despair  of  getting  a  sight  any  other  way.  The  whole  house 
was  darkened  with  the  dust  raised  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ex- 
cited multitude.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  players 
managed  at  last  to  begin  the  piece.  It  was  Irene,  which  was 
given  for  the  sixth  time.  Never  had  this  tragedy  been  better 
played,  never  less  listened  to,  never  more  applauded.  The 
illustrious  old  man  rose  to  thank  the  pubhc,  and,  the  moment 
afterwards,  there  appeared  on  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage  a  bust  of  this  great  man,  and  the  actresses,  garlands  and 
crowns  in  hand,  covered  it  with  laurels;  M.  de  Voltaire  seemed 
to  be  sinking  beneath  the  burden  of  age  and  of  the  homage 
with  which  he  had  just  been  overwhelmed.  He  appeared 
deeply  affected,  his  eyes  still  sparkled  amidst  the  pallor  of  his 
face,  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  breathed  no  longer  siive  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  glory.  The  i^eople  shouted:  'Lights I 
lights  I  that  everybody  may  see  him  I '  The  coachman  was  en- 
treated to  go  at  a  walk,  and  thus  he  was  accompanied  Dy  cheer- 
ing and  the  crowd  as  fai*  as  Pont  Royal." 

Thus  is  described  m  the  words  of  an  eye-witness  the  last 
triumph  of  an  existence  that  had  been  one  of  ceaseless  agita- 
tion, owing  to  Voltaire  himself  far  more  than  to  the  national 
cipcumstances  and  events  of  the  time  at  which  he  hved.  His 
anxious  vanity  and  the  inexhaustible  movement  of  his  mind 
had  kept  him  constantly  fluctuating  between  alternations  of  in- 
toxication and  despair;  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  at  the 
very  pinnacle  of  success  and  renown,  the  only  immortality  he 
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cx)uld  comprehend  or  desire,  at  the  outset  of  a  new  and  hopeful 
reign;  he  did  not  see,  he  had  never  apprehended  the  tennble 
catastrophe  to  which  he  had  been  thoughtlessly  contnbutmg 
for  sixty  yeai*s.  A  rare  piece  of  good  fortune  and  one  which 
might  be  considered  too  great,  if  the  hniits  of  eternttl  justice 
rested  upon  earth  and  were  to  be  measured  by  our  compass. 

Voltaire's  incessant  activity  bore  many  fruits  which  survived 
him;  he  contributed  pow^erfully  to  the  triumph  of  those  notions 
of  humanity,  justice  and  freedom,  wliich,  superior  to  his  own 
ideal,  did  honor  to  the  eighteenth  centmy;  he  became  the 
moilel  of  a  style,  clear,  neat,  brilliant,  the  natural  exponent  of 
his  owm  mmd,  far  more  than  of  the  as  yet  confused  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  his  age ;  he  defended  the  rights  of  common-sense 
and  sumetnnes  withstood  the  anti-religious  passion  of  his 
friends,  but  he  blasted  both  minds  and  souls  with  his  sceptical 
gibes;  his  bitter  and  at  the  s^ime  time  temperate  btuiter  dis- 
turbed consciences  which  would  have  been  revolted  by  the 
miiteriaJistic  doctrines  of  the  Encycloi)aedists ;  the  circle  of  in- 
fidelity widened  under  liis  hands ;  liis  disciples  were  able  to  go 
beyond  him  on  the  fatal  path  he  had  opened  to  them.  Voltaire 
has  remained  the  true  representative  of  the  mocking  and  stone- 
flinging  phase  of  free-thinking,  knowing  nothing  of  the  deep 
yearnings  any  more  than  of  the  supreme  wretchlessness  of  the 
human  soul,  which  it  kept  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  earth  and  time.  At  the  outcome  from  the  bloody  slough  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  from  the  chaos  it  caused  in  men's 
Bouls,  it  was  the  infidelity  of  Voltaire  wliich  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scepticism  and  moral  disorder  of  the  France  of 
our  day.  The  demon  which  torments  her  is  even  more  Voltair- 
ian than  materialistic. 

Other  influences,  more  sincere  and  at  the  same  time  more 
dangerous,  were  simult^meously  undermming  men's  minds. 
The  group  of  Encyclopa3di8ts,  less  pnident  and  less  temperate 
than  Voltaire,  flaunted  openly  the  flag  of  revolt.  At  the  heiid 
mju-ched  Diderot,  the  most  daring  of  all,  the  most  genuinely 
affected  by  his  own  ardor,  without  perhaj^s  being  the  most  sure 
of  his  ground  in  his  negations.  He  was  an  original  and  ex- 
uberant nature,  expansively  open  to  ah  new  impressions.  "In 
my  country,''  he  siiys,  ''we  pass  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  cold  to  hot,  from  calm  to  storm,  and  this  changeabiUty 
of  chmate  extends  to  the  persons.  Thus,  from  eirhest  infancy 
they  are  wont  to  sliift  with  every  wind.  The  head  of  a  Um- 
grois  stands  on  his  shoulders  like  a  weather-cock  on  the  top  of 
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«  chiirchHEtteeple;  it  is  never  steady  at  one  point,  and,  if  It 
oomee  round  again  to  that  which  it  had  left,  it  is  not  to  stop 
Ihere.  As  for  me,  I  am  of  my  country ;  only  residence  at  the 
oapital  and  constant  application  have  corrected  me  a  littla** 

Narrow  circumstances  had  their  share  in  the  versatility  o^ 
Diderot's  genius  as  well  as  in  the  variety  of  his  labors.  Son  o< 
a  cutler  at  Langres,  a  strict  and  virtuous  man,  Denys  Diderot, 
born  in  1715,  had  at  first  been  intended  by  his  father  for  the 
church.  He  was  educated  at  Harcourt  College,  and  he  entered 
an  attorney's  office.  The  young  man  worked  incessantly,  but 
not  a  law  book  did  he  open.  **  What  do  you  mean  to  be,  pray  ?^ 
the  lawyer  asked  him  one  day :  "  do  you  think  of  being  an  at- 
torney?"' "No."  **Abarristerr  **No."  '^Adoctor?"  "No 
more  than  the  rest."  "What  then?"  "  Nothing  at  alL  I  like 
study  I  am  very  happy,  very  contented,  I  ask  no  more.* 
Diderot's  father  stopped  the  allowance  he  had  been  making  his 
son,  trusting  thus  to  force  him  to  choose  a  profession.  But  the 
young  man  gave  lessons  for  a  Hvelihood. 

"  I  know  a  pretty  good  number  of  tilings,"  he  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  "  but  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  doesn't 
know  his  own  thing  better  than  I  do.  This  mediocrity  in 
every  sort  is  the  consequence  of  insatiable  curiosity  and  of 
means  so  small  that  they  never  permitted  me  to  devote  myself 
to  one  single  branch  of  human  knowledge.  I  have  been  forced 
all  my  hfe  to  follow  pui*suits  for  which  I  was  not  adapted  and 
to  leave  on  one  side  those  for  which  I  had  a  c«dl  from  inclina- 
tion." Before  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  without  any  re- 
source but  his  lessons  and  the  work  of  every  sort  he  did  for 
third  parties,  Diderot  married ;  he  had  not  asked  the  consent 
of  his  parents,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  saddling 
them  before  long  with  his  wife  and  child.  **  She  started  yester- 
day/' he  writes  quite  simply  to  his  father,  "she  wiU  be  with 
you  in  three  days :  you  can  say  anything  you  like  to  her,  and 
when  you  are  tired  of  her  you  can  send  her  back."  Diderot  in- 
tended to  be  free  at  any  price,  and  he  threw  off,  one  after  an- 
other, the  fetters  he  had  forged  for  himself,  not  without 
remorse,  however,  and  not  without  acknowledging  that  he  wad 
thus  wanting  to  all  natural  duties.  "What  can  you  expect," 
he  would  exclaim,  "of  a  man  who  has  neglected  wife  and 
daughter,  got  into  debt,  given  up  being  husband  and  father?" 

Diderot  never  neglected  his  friends;  amidst  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  when  he  was  reduced  to  coin  his  brain  for  a 
livelihood,  his  labor  and  \m  marvellous  facility  were  always 
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at  the  service  of  all  It  was  to  satit^fy  the  requirements  of  a 
dangerous  fair  friend  that  he  wrote  his  Pensee^  Philosuphuiues, 
tlie  Sfid  tale  of  the  Bijoujc  indiscrets  and  the  Lettre  sur  les 
Avpugtes,  ttiose  early  atUicks  upon  n^iigious  faith  wiiich  sent 
him  to  pciss  a  tew  nionttis  m  prLsou  at  tiie  castle  of  Vincenneb. 
It  was  to  oblige  Grimm  tlmt  he  for  the  iiv^X  time  gave  his  mind 
to  pamting  ami  wrote  his  Salons,  intended  to  amuse  and 
instruct  tlie  foreign  princes:  "A  pleasure  which  is  only  for 
myself  atlects  me  but  sliglitly  and  hists  but  a  short  time,"  he 
used  to  say:  "it  is  for  self  and  friends  that  I  read,  reflect, 
write,  meditate,  hear,  k)ok,  teel.  In  their  absence,  my  devo- 
tion towards  them  refers  everything  to  them.  I  am  always 
thinking  of  their  liappiness.  Does  a  beautiful  line  strike  me, 
they  shall  know  it.  Have  I  stunibk'd  iij>on  a  beautiful  tniit,  I 
miike  up  my  mind  to  comnmnicate  it  to  tlieni.  Have  I  before 
my  eyes  some  eneliantuifc  scene ;  imcuuBciously,  I  meditate  an 
account  of  it  for  them.  To  them  I  have  dedicated  the  use  of 
all  my  senses  and  all  my  facidties,  imd  that  perhaps  is  the 
reiison  why  everytiiing  is  exaggerated,  every thuig  is  eml)el- 
hshed  a  httle  in  my  imagination  and  in  my  talk:  and  they 
sometimes  reproach  me  w^ith  this,  the  ingrates !" 

It  was,  further,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends  and  in  com- 
munity of  ideas  that  Diderot  undertO{ik  the  immense  labor  of 
the  Encijclo}xi'dia.  Having,  in  the  first  instance,  received  a 
comnusvsion  from  a  publibher  to  translate  the  EnglLsh  collec- 
tion of  [EphraimJ  Chambers,  Diderot  was  impn^ssed  with  a 
desire  to  imite  in  one  and  the  same  colle<?tion  all  the  eilorts 
and  iill  the  talents  of  his  epocdi,  so  as  to  render  joint  homage 
to  the  rapid  prop^ess  of  s<jience.  Won  over  by  his  enthu- 
siasm, D'A^lernbert  consented  to  sliare  the  task;  and  he  wrote 
the  beautifid  exposition  in  the  intrixiuction.  Voltaire  sent  liia 
articles  from  Del  ices.  The  Jesuits  had  proi>osed  to  take  upon 
themselves  a  certain  number  of  questions,  but  their  C(X^pe ra- 
tion was  declined:  it  was  a  monmnent  to  philosophy  that  the 
Encyclo])8edist8  aspirtxl  to  raise:  the  clergy  were  m  commotion 
at  sfH'ing  the  hostile  army,  till  then  unc<?rtain  and  unhanded, 
rally  organized  and  disciplined  around  this  vast  ent€r|)rise. 
An  early  veto,  soon,  however,  taken  off,  compelleti  the  pliiloso- 
phers  to  a  certain  moderation :  Voltaire  ceased  writing  for  the 
Encyclopcpdia,  it  was  not  sulficiently  free-going  for  him :  "  You 
admit  articles  worthy  of  the  Trevoux  journal,"  he  said  to 
D'Alonibert.  New  severities  on  the  paH  of  the  I^arliament  and 
the  grand  coimcil  dealt  a  blow  t<i  the  philosophers  before  long: 
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the  editors'  privilege  was  revoked.  Orders  were  given  to  seize 
Diderot's  papers.  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,  who  was  at  that 
time  director  of  the  press,  and  favorable  to  freedom  without 
ever  having  abused  it  in  thought  or  action,  sent  him  secret 
warning.  Diderot  ran  home  in  consternation.  ''What's  to  be 
done  ?''  he  cried :  ' '  how  move  all  my  manuscripts  in  twenty-four 
hours?  I  haven't  time  even  to  make  a  selection.  And,  above 
all,  where  find  people  who  would  and  can  take  charge  of  th'em 
safely?"  "Send  them  all  to  me,"  replied  M.  de  Malesherbes: 
*'nob(xiy  will  come  thither  to  look  for  them." 

Feeble  governments  are  ill  served  even  by  their  worthiest 
servants;  the  severities  ordered  against  the  Encyclopcedia  did 
not  stop  its  publication;  D'Alembert,  however,  weary  of  the 
struggle,  had  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  editorship.  Naturally 
cool  and  moderate,  when  it  was  nothing  to  do  with  Mdlle.  de 
Lespinasse,  the  great  affection  of  his  life,  the  illustrious  geome- 
ter was  content  with  a  little:  *'  Twelve  hundred  livres  a  year 
are  enough  for  me,"  he  wrote  to  the  Great  Frederick  who  was 
pressing  him  to  settle  in  his  dominions:  "I  will  not  go  and 
reap  the  succession  to  Maupertuis  during  his  lifetime.  I  am 
overlooked  by  government,  just  as  so  many  others  by  Provi- 
dence :  persecuted  as  much  as  anybody  can  be,  if  some  day  I 
have  to  fly  my  country,  I  will  simply  ask  Frederick's  permis- 
sion to  go  and  die  in  his  dominions,  free  and  poor." 

Frederick  II.  gave  D'Alembert  a  pension ;  it  had  but  lately 
been  Louis  XIV.  who  thus  lavished  kindnesses  on  foreign 
scholars :  he  made  an  offer  to  the  Encyclopesdists  to  go  and 
finish  their  vast  imdertaking  at  Berlin.  Catherine  II.  made 
the  same  offers,  asking  D'Alembert,  besides,  to  take  charge  of 
the  education  of  her  son:  **  I  know  your  honesty  too  well,"  she 
wrote,  "  to  attribute  your  refusals  to  vanity,  I  know  that  the 
cause  is  merely  love  of  repose  in  order  to  cultivate  hterature 
and  friendship.  But  what  is  to  prevent  your  coming  with  all 
your  friends?  I  promise  you  and  them  too  all  the  comforts  and 
every  facility  that  may  depend  upon  me :  and  perchance  you 
will  find  more  freedom  and  repose  than  you  have  at  home. 
You  do  not  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
to  the  gratitude  you  owe  him,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  has  no  son. 
I  confess  that  I  have  my  son's  education  so  much  at  heart  and 
that  you  are  so  necessary  to  me  that  perhaps  I  press  you  too 
much.  Pardon  my  indiscretion  for  the  reason's  sake,  and  rest 
assured  that  it  is  esteem  which  has  made  me  so  selfish.'* 

D'Alembert  declined  the  education  of  the  hereditary  Grand 
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TNilcp  lust  as  he  had  declined  the  presidency  of  the  Aeacieniy 
at  Berlin ;  an  infidel  jmd  almost  a  materialist  by  the  geomet^T  9 
rule  who  knows  no  power  but  the  laws  of  mathematics,  he  did 
not  carry  into  anti-reUgious  strife  the  bitterness  of  Voltaire,  or 
the  violence  of  Diderot.  -  Squelch  the  thiug!  you  axe  ahyavs 
rep<.iting  to  me,"  he  said  to  Voltaii^e  on  tlie  4th  of  May  l.b^ 
*'  \h '  mv  good  friend,  let  it  go  t^  rack  and  mm  of  itself,  it  is 
huiTvin^'  thereto  faster  than  you  suppose."  More  and  more 
absorbed  by  pure  science,  which  he  never  neglected  save  for 
the  French  xVc<idemy,  whos^^  perpetual  secretary  he  had  be- 
come D'  \lembert  left  to  Diderot  alone  the  care  of  contiinung 
the  Kncydopc,dia,  When  he  died,  m  1783,  at  fifty-six  years  of 
aire  the  work  had  been  finished  nearly  twenty  years.  In  spite 
of  the  bad  fmth  of  pubhshers.  who  mutilated  articlt^s  to  render 
them  acceptable,  in  spite  of  the  condemmition  of  the  clergy 
and  the  severities  of  the  council,  the  last  volumes  of  the  hncy- 
clopadia  had  appeared  in  1705.  .       ,        ..  a 

This  immense  work,  uneoual  and  confused  as  it  wa<^,  a  med- 
ley of  various  and  often  ill-assorted  elements,  undertiken  for 
and  directed  to  the  fixed  end  of  an  aggressive  emancipation  of 
thou-ht  Imd  not  sufficed  to  absorb  the  energy  and  powers  of 
Diderot  "I  am  awaiting  with  impatience  the  reflei^tions  of 
Pantophile  Diderot  on  Tancre^I^r  wrote  Voltaire:  "everythmg 
is  within  the  sphere  of  activity  of  his  genius:  he  passes 
from  the  heights  of  metaphysics  to  the  weaver's  trade,  and 
thence  he  com.  i  to  the  sUige." 

The  stage,  indeed,  occupied  largely  the  attention  of  Diden^t^ 
who  sought  to  introduce  reforms,  the  fniite  of  his  own  thought 
as  well  as  of  imitation  of  the  Gemians,  which  he  had  not  p>er. 
haps  sufficiently  considered.      For  the  classic  trag^Hlies.  the 
heritage  of  wliich  Voltaire  received  fi-om  the  hands  of  l^acme, 
Diderot  jispired  to  substitute  the  natural  drama.     His  two  at- 
t(^mpts  in  that  stvle,  U  P^re  de  famille  and  Le  Fds  nahirel, 
had  but  Uttle  succi^s  in  France,  and  contributed  to  develop 
in  Germany  the    school  already  founded    by  Lessmg.      An 
excess  of  faLse  sensibility  and  an  inflation  of  expression  had 
caused  certain  true  idea«  to  fall  flat  on  the  French   stage. 
**you  have  the  inverse  of  dramatic  talent,"  said   Abb6    AT- 
nauld  to  Diderot:  'Hhe  proper  thing  is  to  transform  one's  self 
into  all  the  characters,  and  you  transform  all  the  characters 
into   yourself.^'    The  criticism   did   Diderot  wrong:    he    haA 
more  wits  than  his  characters,  and  he  was  worth  more  a^ 
bottom  than  those  whom  he  described.    Carried  away  by  Um 
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richness  as  well  as  the  unruhness  of  his  mind,  destitute  as 
he  was  of  definit^e  and  fixed  principles,  he  recognized  no  other 
moral  law  than  the  natural  impulse  of  the  soul:  "There  is  no 
virtue  or  vice,"  he  used  to  say,  "but  innate  goodness  or  bad- 
ness." Certain  rehgious  cravings,  nevertheless,  sometimes 
asserted  themselves  in  his  conscience:  he  had  a  glimmering 
perception  of  the  necessity  for  a  liigher  rule  and  law:  "O 
God,  1  know  not  whether  Thou  art,"  he  wrote  in  his  Inter- 
pretation  dr  la  Nature,  "but  I  will  think  as  if  Thou  didst  see 
into  my  soul,  I  will  act  as  if  I  were  in  Thy  presence." 

A  strangre  illusion  on  the  part  of  the  philosopher  about  the 
power  of  ideas  as  well  as  about  the  profundity  of  evil  in  the 
human  heart !  Diderot  fancied  he  could  regulate  his  life  by  a 
perchance,  and  he  was  constantly  hurried  away  by  the  torrent 
of  his  passion  into  a  violence  of  thought  and  language  foreign 
to  his  natural  benevolence.  It  was  around  his  name  that  the 
pliilosophic  strife  had  waxed  most  fierce :  the  active  campaign 
undertaken  by  his  friends  to  open  to  him  the  doors  of  the 
French  Academy  remained  unsuccessful:  "  He  has  too  many 
enemies,"  said  Louis  XV.,  "his  election  shall  not  be  sanc- 
tioned." Diderot  did  not  offer  himself;  he  set  out  for  St. 
Petersburg;  the  Empress  Catherine  had  loaded  him  with  kind- 
nesses. Hearing  of  the  poverty  of  the  philosopher  who  was 
trying  to  sell  his  hbrary  to  obtain  a  dower  for  his  daughter,  she 
bought  the  books,  leaving  the  enjoyment  of  them  to  Diderot, 
whom  she  appointed  her  hbrarian,  and,  to  seci  /e  his  mainte- 
nance in  advance,  she  had  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  livi'es  re- 
mitted to  him.  "  So  here  I  am  obliged,  in  conscience,  to  live 
fifty  years,"  said  Diderot. 

He  passed  some  months  in  Russia,  admitted  several  hours  a 
day  to  the  closet  of  the  empress,  chatting  with  a  frankness 
and  a  freedom  which  sometimes  went  to  the  extent  of  license. 
Catherine  XL  was  not  alarmed:  "Go  on,"  she  would  say: 
"  amongst  men,  anything  is  allowable."  When  the  philosopher 
went  away,  he  shed  hot  tears,  and  "  so  did  she,  almost,"  he 
declares.  He  refused  to  go  to  Berlin :  absolute  power  appeared 
to  him  more  arbitrary  and  less  indulgent  in  the  hands  of 
Frederick  than  with  Catherine.  "It  is  said  that  at  Peters* 
burg  Diderot  is  considered  a  tiresome  reasoner,"  wrote  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  D'Alerabert  in  January,  1774:  "he  is  in- 
cessantly harping  on  the  same  things.  All  I  know  is  that  I 
couldn't  stand  the  reading  of  his  books,  intrepid  reader  as  I 
am;  there  is  a  self-suflQcient  tone  and  an  arrogance  in  them 


which  revolts  my  sense  of  freedom."  The  same  sense  of  fre^^ 
dom  which  the  king  claimed  for  himself  whilst  refusing  it  t^ 
the  philosopher,  the  philosopher,  in  his  turn,  refused  to  Chris- 
tians, not  less  mtolerant  than  he.  The  eiglil/centh  century  did 
not  practise  on  its  own  accoimt  that  respect  for  conscience 
which  it,  nevertbeleas,  |M3\verlully  and  to  its  glory  promoted. 

Diderot  died  on  the  20th  of  July,  1784,  still  poor,  an  invalid 
for  some  time  past,  surrounded  to  the  end  by  his  friends,  who 
render«Ki  back  to  liini  that  sincere  and  devoted  affection  which 
he  made  the  pride  of  his  hfe.  Hearing  of  hi^  sulleruigs  from 
Grimm,  the  Empress  Catherine  had  hirtni  a  funiishcd  ai>art- 
ment  for  him;  he  had  just  installed  himself  in  it,  when  he  ex- 
pired; without  having  retracted  any  one  of  his  works,  nearly 
all  published  under  the  veil  of  the  anonymous,  he  was.  never- 
theless, almost  reconciled  with  the  Church,  and  was  intori-ed 
quietly  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  St.  Koch.  The  charm  of 
his  character  had  often  caused  people  to  forget  his  violence, 
which  he  himself  no  longer  remembered  the  next  day.  "I 
should  like  to  know  this  hot-headed  mataphy^ician,"  was  the 
remark  made  to  Buffon  by  President  De  Brv)sses,  who  hai)pen(.Ki 
to  be  then  at  Paris;  and  ho  afterwards  added:  "  He  is  a  nice 
fellow,  very  pleasant,  very  amiable,  a  gi*eat  philoso|)her,  a 
micrhty  arp:uer,  but  a  maker  of  perpetual  digressions.  Yester- 
day he  made  quit^  five  and  twenty  between  nine  o'clock  and 
one,  daring  which  time  he  remained  in  my  room.  Oh!  how 
much  more  lucid  is  BufTon  than  all  those  gentry  I" 

Tlu»  magistrate's  mind  understood  and  appreciated  the  great 
naturalist's  genius.  Diderot  felt  in  his  own  fashion  the  charm 
of  nature,  but,  as  wa^  said  by  Chevalier  Chastellux.  "his  ideas 
got  drimk  and  set  to  work  chasing  one  another."  Tlie  ideas  of 
Bulfon,  on  the  other  hand,  came  out  in  the  majestic  order  of 
a  system  mider  powerful  organization  and  informed  a.s  it  were 
with  the  very  secrets  of  the  Creator.  "  The  general  history  of 
the  world,"  he  says,  "ought  to  prix^ede  the  sptK'ial  liistory  of 
its  praluctions ;  and  the  details  of  singular  facts  touching;  the 
life  and  habits  of  animals,  or  touching  the  culture  and  vegeta- 
tion of  plants,  belong  perhaps  less  to  natural  history  than  do 
the  general  results  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
on  the  ditferent  mat<:^rials  which  compose  the  terrestrial  globe, 
on  the  elevations,  the  depressions  and  the  unevennesses  of  its 
term,  on  the  movement  of  the  seas,  on  the  trending  of  moun- 
tains, on  the  position  of  quarries,  on  the  rapidity  and  etiocte 
of  the  currents  of  the  sea— this  in  nature  on  the  grand  scale." 
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M.  Fleurens  truly  said :  ' '  Buffom  aggrandizes  ever^'  subject 
he  touches." 

Bom  at  Montbard  in  Burgundy  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1707,  Bulfon  belonged  to  a  family  of  wealth  and  consideration 
in  his  province.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  over  Europe  with  his 
friend  the  auke  of  Kingston ;  on  returning  home,  he  appUed 
himself  at  first  to  mathematics,  with  sufficient  success  to  be 
appointed  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in  1733,  adjunct  in  the 
mechanical  class  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1739,  he  re- 
ceived the  superintendence  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  not  long  since 
enlarged  and  endowed  by  Richelieu,  and  lovingly  looked  after 
by  the  scholar  Dufay,  who  had  just  died,  himself  designating 
Butfon  as  his  successor.  He  had  shifted  from  mechanics  to 
botany,  "not, "he  said,  "that  he  was  very  fond  of  that  science, 
which  he  had  learnt  and  forgotten  three  times,"  but  he  was 
aspiring  just  then  to  the  Jardin  du  Roi;  his  genius  was  yet 
seeking  its  proper  direction.  "There  are  some  things  for  me," 
he  wrote  to  President  De  Brosses,  "but  there  are  some  against, 
and  especially  my  age ;  however,  if  people  would  but  reflect, 
they  would  see  that  the  superintendence  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi 
requires  an  active  young  man,  who  can  stand  the  sun,  who  is 
conversant  with  plants  and  knows  the  way  to  make  them 
multiply,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  connoisseur  in  all  the  sorts  used  in 
demonstration  there,  and  above  all  who  understands  buildings, 
in  such  sort  that,  in  my  own  heart,  it  appears  to  me  that  I 
should  be  exactly  made  for  them ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  any 
great  hope." 

In  Buffon's  hands  the  Jardin  du  Roi  was  transformed ;  in 
proportion  as  his  mind  developed,  the  requirements  of  the 
study  appeared  to  him  greater  and  greater ;  he  satisfied  them 
fearlessly,  getting  together  collections  at  his  own  expense, 
opening  new  galleries,  constructing  hot-houses,  being  con- 
stantly seconded  by  the  good-will  of  Louis  XV.,  who  never 
shrank  from  expenses  demanded  by  Buffon's  projects.  The 
great  naturalist  died  at  eighty  years  of  age,  without  having 
completed  his  work ;  but  he  had  imprinted  upon  it  that  indis- 
putable stamp  of  greatness  which  was  the  distinctive  feature 
of  his  genius.  The  Jardin  du  Roi,  which  became  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  has  remained  unique  in  Europe. 

Fully  engaged  as  he  was  in  those  useful  labors,  from  the  age 
of  thirty.  Buff  on  gave  up  living  at  Paris  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  He  had  bought  the  rums  of  the  castle  of  Mont- 
bard, the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  over 


looking  his  native  town.  He  had  built  a  house  there  which 
soon  became  dear  to  liim,  and  which  he  scarcely  ever  left  for 
eight  months  in  the  year.  There  it  was,  in  a  pavihon  which 
overhung  the  garden  planted  in  terraces,  and  from  which  he 
had  a  view  of  the  rich  plains  of  La  Brenue,  that  the  great 
naturalist,  carefully  dressed  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
meditated  the  vast  plan  of  his  works  i\B  he  walked  from  end  to 
end  and  side  to  side.  "I  passed  delightful  hours  there,"  he 
used  to  say.  When  he  summoned  his  secretai-y,  the  work  of 
composition  was  completed.  "M.  de  Bulfon  gives  reasons  for 
the  preference  he  shows  as  to  every  word  in  his  discoui*ses, 
without  excluding  from  the  discussion  even  the  smallest  parti- 
cles, the  most  insignificant  conjunctions,"  says  ]\Iadame  Necker: 
*'he  never  forgot  that  he  had  written  'the  style  is  the  man.' 
The  language  could  not  be  allowed  to  derogate  from  the 
majesty  of  the  subject.  'I  made  it  a  rule,' he  used  to  say, 
*to  always  fix  upon  the  noblest  expressions.'" 

It  was  in  this  dignified  and  studious  retirement  that  Butlon 
quietly  ptissed  his  long  life.  "I  dedicated,"  he  says,  "  twelve, 
nay  fourteen,  hours  to  study;  it  was  my  wliole  pleasure.  In 
truth,  I  devoted  mvself  to  it  far  more  than  I  troubled  mvself 
about  fame;  fame  comes  afterwards,  if  it  may,  and  it  neiirly 
alwavs  does." 

Buffon  did  not  lack  fame;  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
three  volumes  of  his  Hlsfoire  naturelle,  published  in  1749,  the 
breadth  of  his  views,  the  beauty  of  his  language  and  the 
strength  of  his  mind  excited  general  curiosity  and  admiration. 
The  Sorbonne  was  in  a  flutter  at  certain  bold  propositions; 
Buffon,  without  being  disconcerted,  took  pains  to  avoid  con- 
demnation. "I  took  the  liberty,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  M. 
Leblant,  "of  writing  to  the  duke  of  Nivernais  (then  aiLOas- 
sador  at  Rome),  who  has  replied  to  me  in  the  most  polite  and 
most  obliging  way  in  the  world;  I  hope,  therefore,  that  my 
book  will  not  be  put  in  the  Index,  and,  in  truth,  I  have  done 
all  I  could  not  to  deserve  it  and  to  avoid  theological  squabbles, 
which  I  fear  far  more  than  I  do  the  criticisms  of  physicists 
and  geometricians."  "  Out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  assembled 
doctors,"  he  adds  before  long,  "I  had  a  hundred  and  fifteen, 
and  their  resolution  even  contains  eulogies  which  I  did  not 
expect."  Despite  certain  boldnesses  which  had  caused  anxiety, 
the  Sorbonne  had  reason  to  compliment  the  great  natui-alist. 
The  unity  of  the  human  race  as  well  as  its  superior  dignity 
were  already  vindicated  in  these  finst  efforts  of  Buffon's  genius^ 
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and  his  mind  never  lost  sight  of  this  great  verity.  **  In  the 
human  species,"  he  says,  "the  influence  of  cUmate  shows  itself 
only  by  shght  varieties,  because  this  species  is  one  and  is  very 
distinctly  separated  from  all  other  species;  man,  white  in 
EJurope,  black  in  Africa,  yellow  in  Asia  and  led  in  America, 
is  only  the  same  man  tinged  with  the  hue  of  climate ;  as  he  is 
imide  to  reign  over  the  earth,  as  the  whole  globe  is  his  domain, 
it  seems  as  if  his  nature  were  ready  prepared  for  all  situations; 
beneath  the  fires  of  the  south,  amidst  the  frosts  of  the  north, 
be  lives,  he  multiplies,  he  is  found  to  be  so  spread  about  every- 
where from  time  immemorial  that  he  appears  to  affect  no 
climate  in  particular.  .  .  .  Whatever  resemblance  there  may 
be  between  the  Hottentot  and  the  monkey,  the  interval  which 
separates  them  is  immense,  since  internally  he  is  garnished 
with  mind  and  externally  with  speech." 

Button  continued  his  work,  adroitly  availing  himself  of  the 
talent  and  researches  of  the  numerous  co-operators  whom  he 
had  managed  to  gather  about  him,  directing  them  all  with  in- 
defatigable vigilance  in  their  labors  and  their  observationa 
*' Genius  is  but  a  greater  aptitude  for  perseverance,"  he  used 
to  say,  himself  justifying  his  definition  by  the  assiduity  of  his 
studios.  *'  I  had  come  to  the  sixteenth  volume  of  my  work  on 
natural  history,"  he  writes  with  bitter  regret,  "when  a  serious 
and  long  Qlness  interrupted  for  nearly  two  years  the  course  of 
my  laboi-s.  Tliis  shortening  of  my  life,  already  far  advanced, 
caused  one  in  my  works.  I  might,  in  the  two  years  I  have 
lost,  have  produced  two  or  three  volumes  of  the  history  of 
birds,  without  abandoning  for  that  my  plan  of  a  history  of 
miuerals,  on  which  I  have  been  engap:ed  for  several  years." 

In  1753,  Buffon  had  been  nomin^ited  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  had  begged  his  friends  to  vote  for  his  compatriot, 
Piron,  author  of  the  celebrated  comedy  M^tronianie,  at  that 
time  an  old  man  and  still  poor.  "I  can  wait,"  said  Buffon. 
**Two  days  before  that  fixed  for  the  election,"  writes  Grimm, 
**  the  king  sent  for  President  Montesquieu,  to  whose  lot  it  had 
fallen  to  be  director  of  the  Academy  on  that  occasion,  and  told 
him  that,  understanding  that  the  Academy  had  cast  their  eyes 
upon  M.  Piron  and  knomng  that  he  was  the  author  of  several 
hcentious  works,  he  desired  the  Academy  to  choose  some  one 
else  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  His  Majesty  at  the  same  time  told 
him  that  he  would  not  have  any  member  belonging  to  the  ordar 
of  advocates." 

Buffon  was  elected,  and  on  the  26th  of  August,  1754,  St  Lou^ 


day,  he  was  formally  received  by  the  Academy;  Grimm  de- 
scribes the  session:  "  M.  de  Buffon  did  not  confine  himself  to 
reminding  us  that  Chancellor  Seguier  ^.vas  a  great  man,  that 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  a  very  great  man,  that  Kings  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  were  very  great  men  too,  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens  (whom  he  succeeds)  was  also  a  great  man,  and 
finally  that  all  the  forty  were  great  men;  this  celebrated  man, 
disdaining  the  stale  and  heavy  eulogies  which  are  generally  the 
substance  of  this  sort  of  speech,  thought  proper  to  treat  of  a 
subject  worthy  of  his  pen  and  worthy  of  the  Academy.  He 
gave  us  his  ideas  on  style,  and  it  was  said,  in  consequence, 
that  the  Academy  had  engaged  a  writing-master." 

"  Well- writ  ten  works  are  the  only  ones  which  will  go  down 
to  posterity,"  said  Buffon  in  his  speech;  "quantity  of  knowl- 
edge, singidarity  of  facts,  even  novelty  in  discoveries  are  not 
certain  guarantees  of  immortality ;  knowledge,  facts,  discover- 
ies are  easily  abstracted  and  transferred.  Those  things  are 
outside  the  man;  the  style  is  the  man  liimself;  the  style, 
then,  cannot  be  abstracted  or  transferred  or  tampered  with ;  if 
it  l)e  elevated,  noble,  sublime,  the  author  will  be  e(iunlly  ad- 
mired at  all  times,  for  it  is  only  truth  that  is  durable  and  even 
etern.'d. " 

Never  did  the  great  scholar  who  has  been  called  "  the  painter 
of  nature"  relax  his  zeal  for  painstaking  as  a  writer.  "I  am 
every  day  learning  to  write,"  he  would  stdl  say  at  seventy 
years  of  age. 

To  the  Thk)rie  de  la  Terre,  the  Id^e.s  ghi^rnles  sur  les  Ani- 
maujc  and  the  Histoire  de  FHcmime,  already  published  when 
Buffon  was  elected  bv  the  French  Academv,  succeeded  the 
twelve  v^olumes  of  the  Histoire  des  Quadrujj^des,  a  masterj^iece 
of  luminous  classifications  and  incomparable  descriptions; 
eight  volumes  on  Oise.mix  appeared  subsequently,  a  short  time 
before  the  Histoire  des  Min^raux;  lastly,  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  Buffon  gave  to  the  world  the  Ep(xjues  de  la  Nature. 
"As  in  civil  history  one  consults  titles,  hunts  up  medals,  de- 
ciphers antique  inscriptions  to  determine  the  epochs  of  revolu- 
tions amongst  mankind,  and  to  fix  the  date  of  events  in  the 
moral  world,  so,  in  natural  history,  we  must  ransack  the 
archives  of  the  universe,  drag  from  the  entrails  of  the  earth 
the  olden  monuments,  gather  together  their  ruins  and  collect 
Into  a  body  of  proofs  all  the  indications  of  physical  chanr'^fl 
that  can  guide  us  back  to  the  different  ages  of  nature.  It  is 
Ihe  only  way  of  fixing  certain  points  in  the  immensity  of  space 
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and  of  placing  a  certain  number  of  memorial-stones  on  the 
endless  road  of  time." 

This  is  what  I  perceive  with  my  mind's  eye,"  Buffon  would 
say,  *'  thus  forming  a  chaia  which,  from  the  summit  of  Time's 
ladder,  descends  right  down  to  us."  "This  man,"  exclaimed 
Hume,  with  an  admiradon  which  surprised  him  out  of  liia 
scepticism,  "this  man  gives  to  things  which  no  huroixn  eye 
has  seen  a  probability  almost  equal  to  evidence." 

Some  of  Bulfon's  theories  have  been  disputed  by  his  suc- 
cessors' science ;  as  D' Alembert  said  of  Descartes :  "  If  he  was 
mistaken  about  the  laws  of  motion,  ho  was  the  first  to  divine 
that  there  must  be  some."  Butfon  divined  the  epochs  of  nature, 
and  by  the  intuition  of  his  genius,  absolutely  unshackled  by 
any  reUgious  prejudice,  he  involuntarily  reverted  to  the  ac- 
count given  in  Genesis:  "  We  are  persuaded,"  he  says,  "inde- 
pendently of  the  authority  of  the  sacred  books,  that  man  was 
created  last  and  that  he  only  came  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  the 
earth  when  that  earth  was  found  worthy  of  his  sway." 

It  has  often  been  repeated,  on  the  strength  of  some  expres- 
sions let  fall  by  BuUon  amongst  intimates,  that  the  panorama 
of  nature  had  shut  out  from  his  eyes  the  omnipotent  God, 
creator  and  preserver  of  the  physical  world  as  well  as  of  the 
moral  law.  Wrong  has  been  done  the  great  naturalist;  he  had 
answered  beforehand  these  incorrect  opinions  as  to  his  funda- 
mental ideas.  *'  Nature  is  not  a  being,"  he  said;  "  for  that  be- 
ing would  be  God;" and  he  adds:  "Nature  is  the  system  of  the 
laws  established  by  the  Creator,"  The  supremo  notion  of 
Providence  appears  to  his  eyes  in  all  its  grandeur,  when  he 
writes:  "The  verities  of  nature  were  destined  to  appear  only 
in  course  of  time,  and  the  Supreme  Being  kept  them  to  Himself 
as  the  surest  means  of  recalling  man  to  Him  when  his  faith, 
declining  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  should  become  weak ;  when,  re- 
mote from  his  origin,  he  might  begin  to  forget  it;  when,  in 
fine,  having  become  too  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  nature, 
he  would  no  longer  be  moved  by  it  and  would  come  to  ignore 
the  Author.  It  was  necessary  to  confirm  from  time  to  time 
and  even  to  enlarge  the  idea  of  God  in  the  mind  and  heai*t  of 
man.  Now  every  new  discovery  produces  this  grand  effect, 
eveiy  new  step  that  we  make  in  nature  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
Creator.  A  new  verity  is  a  species  of  miracle ;  its  effect  is  the 
same  and  it  only  differs  from  the  real  miracle  in  that  the  latter 
is  a  startling  stroke  which  God  strikes  instantaneously  and 
rarely  instead  of  making  use  of  man  to  discover  and  exhibit 


the  marvels  which  He  has  hidden  in  the  womb  of  Nature,  and 
in  that,  as  these  marvels  are  operating  every  instant,  as  they 
are  open  at  aU  times  and  for  all  time  to  his  contemplation, 
God  is  constantly  recalling  him  to  Himself,  not  only  by  the 
Bpectacle  of  the  moment  but,  further,  by  the  successive  devel- 
opment of  His  works." 

Buffon  was  stdl  working  at  eighty  years  of  age;  he  had 
imdertaken  a  dissertation  on  style,  a  development  of  his 
reception-speech  at  the  French  Academy.  Great  sorrows  had 
crossed  his  life ;  married  late  to  a  young  wife  whom  he  loved, 
he  lost  her  early;  she  left  him  a  son,  brought  up  under  his 
wing  and  the  object  of  his  constant  solicitude.  Just  at  the 
time  of  sending  him  to  school,  he  wrote  to  Madame  Daubenton, 
wife  of  his  able  and  learned  co-operator:  "  I  expect  Buffonet 
on  Sunday;  I  have  arranged  aU  liis  httle  matters:  he  will  have 
a  private  room,  with  a  closet  for  his  man-ser%'ant ;  I  have  got 
him  a  tutor  in  the  school-house  itself,  and  a  little  C(  *mpanion  of 
his  owm  age;  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  be  at  all  unliappy." 
And,  at  a  later  date,  when  he  is  expecting  this  son  who  baa 
reached  man's  estate  and  has  been  travelhng  in  Europe:  "  My 
son  has  just  arrived;  the  empress  and  the  grand  duke  have 
treated  him  very  well  and  we  shall  have  some  fine  minerals, 
the  collection  of  which  is  being  at  this  moment  completed.  I 
confess  that  anxiety  about  his  return  hiis  taken  away  my 
sleep  and  the  power  of  thinking." 

When  the  young  Count  de  Buffon,  an  officer  in  the  artillery 
and  at  first  warmly  favorable  to  the  noble  professions  of  the 
French  Revolution,  had,  like  his  peers,  to  mount  the  scaffold 
of  the  Terror,  he  damned  with  one  word  the  judges  who  pro^ 
faned  in  his  person  his  father's  gloiy.  "  Citizens,"  he  exclaimed 
from  the  fatal  car,  "my  name  is  Buffon."  With  less  respect 
for  the  rights  of  genius  than  was  sliown  by  the  Algerian  piratt^ 
who  let  pass,  without  opening  them,  the  chests  directed  to  the 
great  naturalist,  the  executioner  of  the  Committee  of  public 
safety  cut  off  his  son's  head. 

This  last  drop  of  bitterness  and  the  ci-uel  specUicle  of  social 
disorder  Buffon  had  been  spared;  he  had  died  at  the  Jardin  du 
Roi  on  the  14th  of  April,  1788,  preserving  at  eighty  yeai*s  of  age 
and  even  in  the  feebleness  of  ill  health  all  the  powers  of  his  in- 
telligence and  the  calm  serenity  of  his  soul ;  his  last  lines  dic- 
tated to  his  son  were  addressed  to  Madame  Necker,  who  had 
been  for  along  time  past  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him. 
Faithful  in  death  to  the  instincts  of  order  and  regularity  which 
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had  always  controlled  his  mind  even  in  his  boldest  flip^ht,  he 
requested  that  all  the  ceremonies  of  religion  should  be  fultilled 
aroun<l  his  body.  His  son  had  it  removed  to  Montbard,  where 
it  lies  between  his  father  and  his  wife. 

Buifon  had  lived  long,  he  had  accomplished  in  peace  his  great 
work,  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  it;  on  the  eve  of  the  terrible 
shocts  whereof  no  presage  disturbed  his  spirit,  "directed  for 
fifty  years  towards  the  great  objects  of  nature,"  the  illustrious 
scholar  had  been  permitted  to  see  his  statue  placed  during  his 
lifetime  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  On  sending  to  the  Empress 
Catherine  his  bust  which  she  had  asked  him  for,  he  wrote  to 
his  son  who  had  charge  of  it:  "I  forgot  to  remark  to  you 
whilst  talking  of  bust  and  effigy  that,  by  the  king's  order,  they 
have  put  at  the  bottom  of  my  statue  the  following  inscnption: 
Majestati  naturce  par  ingenium  {Genius  to  match  the  majesty  of 
nature).  It  is  not  from  pride  that  I  send  you  this,  but  perhaps 
Her  Majesty  will  have  it  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  bust." 

"  How  many  great  men  do  you  reckon?"  Buffon  was  asked 
one  day.  "  Five,"  answered  he  at  once:  "  Newton,  Bacon, 
Leibnitz,  Montesquieu  and  myself. " 

This  self -appreciation,  fostered  by  the  homage  of  his  con- 
temporaries, which  showed  itself  in  Buffon  undisguisedly  with 
an  air  of  ingenuous  satisfaction,  had  poisoned  a  life  already 
extinguished  ten  years  before  amidst  the  bitterest  agonies. 
Taking  up  arms  against  a  society  in  which  he  had  not  found 
his  proper  place,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  had  attacked  the 
present  as  well  as  the  past,  the  Encyclopaedists  as  well  as  the  old 
social  organization.  It  was  from  the  first  his  distinctive  trait 
to  voluntarily  create  a  desert  around  him.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  in  its  nature  easily  seduced ;  hberal,  generous  and 
open  to  allurements,  it  deUghted  in  intellectuid  contentions, 
even  the  most  d£mgerous  and  the  most  daring;  it  welcomed 
with  alacrity  all  those  who  thus  contributed  to  its  pleasures. 
The  charming  drawing-rooms  of  Madame  Greoffrin,  of  Madame 
du  Deffand,  of  Mdlle.  Lespinasse,  belonged  of  right  to  phil- 
osophy. **  Being  men  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  letters,  the 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  pai?sed  their  hvee 
in  the  pleasantest  and  most  brilliant  regions  of  that  society 
which  was  so  much  attacked  by  them.  It  had  welcomed 
them,  made  them  famous;  they  had  mingled  in  all  the 
pleasures  of  its  elegant  and  agreeable  existence ;  they  shared  in 
all  its  tastes,  its  manners,  all  the  refinements,  all  the  suscepti- 
bilitieB  of  a  civilization  at  the  same  time  old  and  rejuvenated, 
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aristocratic  and  literary ;  they  were  of  that  old  regimen  which 
Wiis  demolished  by  their  hands.  The  pliilosophical  circle  was 
everywhere,  amongst  the  people  of  the  court,  of  the  church,  ot 
the  long  rol)e,  of  finance;  haughty  here,  complaisant  there,  at 
one  time  indoctrinating,  at  another  amusing  its  hosts,  but 
everywhere  young,  active,  confident,  recruiting  and  battling 
everywiiere,  penetrating  and  fascinating  the  whole  society'' 
[M.  Guizot,  Madame  la  comtesse  de  Rumford].  RoussCxau 
never  took  his  place  in  this  circle ;  in  this  society,  he  marched 
in  front  like  a  pioneer  of  new  times,  attacking  tentatively  all 
that  he  encountered  on  his  way.  "Nobody  was  ever  at  one 
and  the  same  time  more  factious  and  more  dictatorial,"  is  the 
clever  dictum  of  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin. 

Rousseau  was  not  a  Frencfiman:  French  society  always  felt 
that,  in  consequence  of  certain  impressions  of  his  early  youth 
whiob  were  never  to  be  effaced.  Bom  at  Geneva  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1712,  in  a  famiiy  of  the  lower  middle  class,  and 
brouglit  up  in  the  first  instance  by  an  intelligent  and  a  piuus 
mother,  he  was  placed,  like  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  in  an  at- 
torney's office.  Dismissed  with  disgrace  ' '  as  good  for  nothing 
but  to  ply  the  file,"  the  young  man  was  bound  apprentice  to 
an  engraver,  *'  a  clownish  and  violent  fellow,"  says  Rousseau, 
**  who  succeeded  very  shortly  in  dulhng  aU  the  brightness  of 
my  boyhood,  brutalizing  my  hvely  and  loving  character  and 
reducing  me  in  spirit,  as  I  was  in  fortune,  to  my  real  position 
of  an  apprentice. " 

Rousseau  was  barely  sixteen  when  he  began  that  roving 
existence,  which  is  so  attractive  to  young  people,  so  hateful 
in  ripe  age,  and  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life.  Flying  from 
his  master  whose  brutality  he  dreaded,  and  t<'iking  refuge  at 
Charmettes  in  Savoy  with  a  woman  whom  he  at  first  loved 
passionately,  only  to  leave  her  subsequently  with  disgust,  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  and  had  already  gone 
through  many  adventures  when  he  set  out,  heart-sore  and  de- 
praved, to  seek  at  Paris  a  means  of  subsistence.  He  had  in- 
vented a  new  system  of  musical  notation;  the  Acadomy  of 
sciences,  which  had  lent  him  a  favorable  ear,  did  not  consider 
tne  discovery  useful.  Some  pei*sons  had  taken  an  interest  in 
him,  but  Rousseau  could  never  keep  his  friends:  and  he  had 
many,  zealous  and  devoted.  He  was  sent  to  Venice  as  secre- 
tary to  the  French  ambassador  M.  de  Montaigu.  He  soon 
quarrelled  with  the  ambassador  and  returned  to  Paris.  Ha 
found  his  way  into  the  house  of  Madame  Dupin,  wife  of  a  rich 
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farmer-general  (of  taxes).  He  was  considered  clever;  h« 
wrote  little  plays,  which  he  set  to  music.  Enthusiastically 
welcomed  by  the  friends  of  Madame  Dupin,  he  contributed  to 
their  amusements.  "We  began  with  the  Engagement 
Um^rairey'^  says  Madame  d'Epinay  in  her  Memories:  "it  is  a 
new  play  by  M.  Rousseau,  a  friend  of  M.  de  Francueil's,  who 
introduced  him  to  us.  The  author  played  a  part  in  his  piece. 
Though  it  is  only  a  society-play,  it  was  a  great  success.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  it  would  be  successful  at  the  theatre, 
but  it  is  the  work  of  a  clever  man  and  no  ordinary  man.  I  do 
not  quite  know,  though,  whether  it  is  what  I  saw  of  the  author 
or  of  the  piece  that  made  me  think  so.  He  is  comphmentary 
without  being  poUte  or  at  least  without  having  the  air  of  it. 
He  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  society,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  has  infinite  wit.  He  has  a  brown  complexion, 
and  eyes  full  of  fire  Ught  up  his  face.  When  he  has  been 
speaking  and  you  watch  him,  you  think  him  good-looking; 
but,  when  you  recall  him  to  memory,  it  is  always  as  a  plain 
man.  He  is  said  to  be  in  bad  health ;  it  is  probably  that 
which  gives  him  from  time  to  time  a  wild  look." 

It  was  amidst  this  brilhant  intimacy,  humiliating  and 
pleasant  at  the  same  time,  that  Rousseau  published  his  Dis- 
cours  mir  les  Sciences  et  les  Arts.  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  the  inspiration  was  such  as  he  claimed  for  this  pro- 
duction, the  first  great  work  which  he  had  ever  undertaken 
and  which  was  to  determine  the  direction  of  his  thoughts.  "  I 
was  going  to  see  Diderot  at  Vincennes,"  he  says,  "and,  as  I 
walked,  I  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Mercure  de 
France,  when  I  stumbled  upon  this  question  proposed  by  the 
Academy  of  Dijon :  Whether  the  advance  of  sciences  and  arts 
has  contributed  to  the  corruption  or  purification  of  morals. 
All  at  once  I  felt  my  mind  dazzled  by  a  thousand  lights, 
crowds  of  ideas  presented  themselves  at  once  with  a  force  and 
a  confusion  which  threw  me  into  indescribable  bewilderment; 
I  felt  my  head  seized  with  a  giddiness  hke  intoxication,  a 
violent  palpitation  came  over  me,  my  bosom  began  to  heave. 
Unable  to  breathe  any  longer  as  I  walked,  I  flung  myself  down 
ander  one  of  the  trees  in  the  avenue  and  there  spent  half  an 
hour  in  such  agitation  that,  on  rising  up,  I  found  all  the  front 
of  my  waistcoat  wet  with  tears  without  my  having  had  an 
idea  that  I  had  shed  any."  Whether  it  were  by  natural  in- 
tuition or  the  advice  of  Diderot,  Jean  Jacques  had  found  hia 
weapons ;  poor  and  obscure  as  he  was,  he  attacked  openly  the 


brilliant  and  corrupt  society  which  had  welcomed  him  for  its 
amusement.  Spiritualistic  at  heart  and  nurtured  upon  Holy 
Scripture  in  his  pious  childhood,  he  felt  a  sincere  repugnance 
for  the  elegant  or  cynical  materiahsm  which  was  every  day 
more  and  more  creeping  over  the  eighteenth  century.  "Sci- 
ences and  arts  have  corrupted  the  world,''  he  said,  and  he  put 
forward,  as  proof  of  it,  the  falsity  of  the  social  code  the  im- 
morality of  private  Hfe,  the  frivolity  of  the  drawing-rooms 
into  which  he  had  been  admitted.  "Suspicions,  heart-burn- 
ings, apprehensions,  coldness,  reserve,  hatred,  treason  lurk 
incessantly  beneath  that  uniform  aiui  perfidious  ved  of  pohte- 
ncss,  under  that  so  much  vaunted  urbanity  which  we  owe  to 
the  enlightenment  of  our  age." 

Rousseau  had  launched  his  paradox :  the  frivolous  and  pc»lite 
society  wliich  he  attacked  was  amused  at  it  without  being 
troubled  by  it:  it  was  a  new  field  of  battle  opened  for  brilliant 
jousts  of  wit ;  he  had  his  partisans  and  his  admirere.  In  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  Jean  Jacques  sliowed  himself  more 
sensible  and  moderate  than  he  had  been  in  the  first  exposition 
of  his  idea;  he  had  wanted  to  strike,  to  astonish:  he  soon 
mcxlified  the  violence  of  his  assertions.  "  Let  us  guard  against 
concluding  that  we  must  now  bum  all  libraries  and  pull  down 
the  universities  and  academies,"  he  wrote  to  Kmg  Stanislaus: 
"we  should  only  plunge  Europe  once  more  into  barbarism, 
and  morals  would  gain  nothing  by  it.  The  vices  woidd  re- 
main with  us  and  we  should  have  ignorance  besides.  In  vain 
would  you  aspire  to  destroy  the  sources  of  the  evil,  in  vain 
would  you  remove  the  elements  of  vanity,  indolence  and  lux- 
ury, in  vain  would  you  even  bring  men  back  to  that  primal 
equality,  the  preserv^er  of  innocence  and  the  source  of  all 
virtue:  their  hearts  once  spoilt  will  be  so  forever.  There  is  no 
remedy  now,  save  some  great  revolution,  almost  as  much  to 
be  feared  as  the  evil  which  it  might  cure,  and  one  which  it 
were  blamable  to  desire  and  impossible  to  forecast.  I^et  us, 
then,  leave  the  sciences  and  arts  to  assuage,  in  some  degree, 
the  ferocity  of  the  men  they  have  corrupted.  .  .  .  The  enlight- 
enment of  the  wicked  is  at  any  rate  less  to  be  feared  than  his 
brutal  stupidity." 

Rousseau  here  showed  the  characteristic  which  invariably 
distinguished  him  from  the  philosophei-s,  and  which  ended  by 
establishing  deep  enmity  between  them  and  him:  the  eigh- 
teenth century  espied  certain  evil>^,  certain  sores  in  the  social 
and  political  condition,  believed  in  a  cure  and  blindly  relied 
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on  the  power  of  its  own  theories.  Rousseau,  more  earnest, 
often  more  sincere,  made  a  better  diagnosis  of  the  complaint, 
he  described  its  horrible  character  and  the  dangerousness  of 
it,  he  saw  no  remedy  and  he  pointed  none  out.  Profound  and 
grievous  impotence,  whose  utmost  hope  is  an  impossible 
recurrence  to  the  primitive  state  of  savagery !  '*  In  the  private 
opinion  of  our  adversaries,"  says  M.  Royer-Collard,  eloquently, 
**itwas  a  thoughtless  thing,  on  the  great  day  of  creation,  to 
let  man  loose,  a  free  and  inteUigent  agent,  into  the  midst  of 
the  universe;  thence  the  mischief  and  the  mistake.  A  higher 
wisdom  comes  forward  to  repair  the  error  of  Providence,  to 
restrain  His  thoughtless  Hberality  and  to  render  to  prudently 
mutilated  mankind  the  service  of  elevating  it  to  the  happy 
innocence  of  the  brute." 

Before  Rousseau  and  bettor  than  he,  Christianitv  had  recog- 
nized and  proclaimed  the  evil ;  but  it  had,  at  the  same  time, 
announced  to  the  world  a  remedy  and  a  Saviour. 

Henceforth  Rousseau  had  chosen  his  own  road:  giving  up 
the  drawing-rooms  and  the  habits  of  that  elegant  society  for 
which  he  was  not  bom  and  the  admiration  of  which^  had 
developed  his  pride,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  hve  independent, 
copying  music  to  get  his  bread,  now  and  then  smitten  with  the 
women  of  the  world  who  sought  him  out  in  his  retirement,  in 
love  with  Madame  d'Epinay  and  Madame  d'Houdetot,  anon 
returning  to  the  coarse  servant-wench  whom  he  had  but  lately 
made  his  wife  and  whose  children  he  had  put  in  the  foundling- 
hospital.     Music  at  that  time  absorbed  all  minds:  Rousseau 
brought  out  a  little  opera  entitled  Le  Devin  de  village  {The 
Village  Wizard),  which  had  a  great  success.     It  wsis  played  at 
Fontainobleau    before  the  king.       "I  was  there  that  day," 
writes    Rousseau,    **in    the    same    untidy  array  which  was 
usual  with  me ;  a  great  deal  of  beard  and  wig  rather  badly 
trimmed.     Taking  this  want  of  decency  for  an  act  of  courage, 
I  entered  in  this  state  the  very  room  into  which  would  come,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  the  king,  the  queen,  the  royal  family 
and  all  the  court  ....  When    the  lights  were    lit,    seeing 
myself  in  this  array  in  the  midst  of  people  all  extensively  got 
up,  I  began   to  be  ill  at  ease ;  I  asked  myself  if  I  were  in  my 
proper  place,    if  I  were  properly  dressed,  and,  after  a  few 
moments'  disquietude,   I  answered  yes,  with  an  intrepidity 
which  arose  perhaps  more  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  out 
of  it  than  from  the  force  of  my  arguments.     After  this  httle 
dialogue,  I  plucked  up  so  much,  that  I  should  have  been  quite 


intrepid  if  there  had  been  any  need  of  it.  But,  whether  it 
were  the  effect  of  the  master's  presence  or  natural  kindness  of 
heart,  I  observed  notliing  but  what  wiis  obliging  and  civil  in 
the  curiosity  of  which  I  was  the  object.  I  was  steeled  against 
all  their  gibes,  but  their  caressing  air,  which  I  had  not  ex- 
pected, overcame  me  so  completely  that  I  trembled  like  a 
ehUd  when  things  began.  I  heard  all  about  me  a  whispering  of 
women  who  seemed  to  me  as  beautiful  as  angels  and  who  said 
to  one  another  below  their  breath :  '  Tliis  is  charming,  this  is 
enchanting:  there  is  not  a  note  that  does  not  appeal  to  the 
heart.'  The  pleasure  of  causing  emotion  in  so  many  lovable 
persons  moved  me  myself  to  tears." 

The  emotions  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  vivid  and  easily 
roused ;  fastening  upon  everything  without  any  earnest  pur- 
pose and  without  any  great  sense  of  responsibUity  it  grew  as 
hot  over  a  musical  dispute  as  over  the  gravest  questions  of 
morality  or  philosophy.  Grimm  had  attacked  French  music, 
Rousseau  supported  his  thesis  by  a  Lettre  sur  la  Musique.  It 
was  the  moment  of  the  great  quarrel  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Clergj'.  "When  my  letter  appeared,  there  was  no 
movQ  excitement  save  against  me,"  says  Rousseau:  "it  was 
such  that  the  nation  has  never  recovered  from  it.  When 
people  read  that  this  pamphlet  probably  prevented  a  revolution 
in  the  State,  they  will  fancy  they  must  be  dreaming."  And 
Grimm  adds  in  his  correspondence:  "The  Italian  actors  who 
have  been  playing  for  the  last  ten  months  on  the  stage  of  the 
Opera  de  Paris  and  who  are  called  here  bouffons,  have  so 
absorbed  the  attention  of  Paris  that  the  Parliament,  in  spite  of 
all  its  measures  and  proceedings  which  should  have  earned  ifc 
celebrity,  could  not  but  fall  into  complete  obHvion.  A  wit 
has  said  that  the  arrival  of  Manelli  saved  us  from  a  ci\41  war, 
and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  of  Geneva,  whom  his  friends  have 
dubbed  the  citizen  of  citizens  {le  citoy en  jxtr  excellence),  that 
eloquent  and  bihous  foe  of  the  sciences,  had  just  set  fire  to  the 
four  cornel's  of  Paris  with  a  Lettre  sur  la  Miisique,  in  which  he 
proves  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  French  words  to  music.  .  .  . 
What  is  not  easy  to  beheve,  and  is  none  the  less  true  for  all 
that,  is  that  M.  Rousseau  w^as  afraid  of  being  banished  for  thia 
pamphlet.  It  would  have  been  odd  to  see  Rousseau  banished 
for  having  spoken  ill  of  French  music,  after  having  with  im- 
punity dealt  with  the  most  deUcate  pohtical  matter." 

Rousseau  had  just  printed  his  Discours  sur  rinegalitS  de» 
conditions  a  new  and  violent  picture  of  the  corruptions  of  huma» 
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society.  "  Inequality  being  almost  nil  in  a  state  of  nature," 
he  says,  "  it  derives  its  force  and  increment  from  the  develop- 
ment of  our  faculties  and  from  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  ....  according  to  the  poet  it  is  gold  and  silver,  but 
according  to  the  philosopher  it  is  iron  and  com  which  have 
civilized  men  and  ruined  the  human  race." 

The  singularity  of  his  paradox  had  worn  off ;  Rousseau  no 
longer  astounded,  he  shocked  the  good  sense  as  well  as  the 
aspirations,  superficial  or  generous,  of  the  eighteenth  century: 
the  Disconrs  siir  VInegalite  des  conditions  was  not  a  success. 
**I  have  received,  sir,  your  new  book  against  the  human 
race,"  wrote  Voltaire;  "I  thank  you  for  it.  You  will  please 
men  to  whom  you  tell  truths  about  them  and  you  will  not 
make  them  any  better.  Never  was  so  much  good  wit  ex- 
pended in  the  desire  to  make  beasts  of  us ;  one  feels  disposed  to 
walk  on  all  fours  when  one  reads  your  work.  However,  as  it 
is  more  than  sixty  years  since  I  lost  the  knack,  I  unfortunately 
find  it  impossible  to  recover  it,  and  I  leave  that  natural  gait  to 
those  who  are  better  fitted  for  it  than  you  or  I.  No  more  can 
I  embark  upon  a  visit  to  the  savages  of  Canada,  first,  because 
the  illnesses  to  which  I  am  subject  render  a  European  doctor 
necessary  to  me,  secondly,  because  war  has  been  introduced 
into  that  country,  and  because  the  examples  of  our  nations 
have  rendered  the  sa^^^ages  almost  as  wicked  as  ourselves.  I 
Bhall  confine  myself  to  being  a  peaceable  savage  in  the  sohtude 
I  have  selected  hard  by  your  own  country,  where  you  ought  to 
be." 

Rousseau  had,  indeed,  thought  of  returning  and  settling  at 
Greneva.  In  1754,  during  a  trip  he  made  thither,  he  renounced 
the  Cathohc  faith  which  he  had  embraced  at  sixteen  under  the 
infiuence  of  Madame  de  Warens  without  any  more  conviction 
than  he  carried  with  him  in  his  fresh  abjuration.  ''  Ashamed," 
says  he,  "  at  being  excluded  from  my  rights  of  citizenship  by 
the  profession  of  a  cult  other  than  that  of  my  fathers,  I 
resolved  to  resume  the  latter  openly.  I  considered  that  the 
Gospel  was  the  same  for  aU  Christians,  and  that,  as  the  funda- 
mental difference  of  dogma  arose  from  meddling  with  explan- 
ations of  what  could  not  be  understood,  it  appertained  in 
every  country  to  the  sovereign  alone  to  fix  both  the  cult  and 
the  uninteUigible  dogma,  and  that,  consequently,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  citizen  to  accept  the  dogma  and  follow  the  cult 
prescribed  by  law."  Strange  eccentricity  of  the  human  mindl 
The  shackles  of  civilization  are  oppressive  to  Rousseau,  and 


yet  he  would  impose  the  yoke  of  the  State  upon  consciences. 
The  natural  man  does  not  reflect,  and  does  not  discuss  his 
religion;  whilst  seeking  to  recover  the  obliterated  ideal  of 
nature,  the  philosopher  halts  on  the  road  at  the  principles  of 
Louis  XIV.  touching  religious  liberties. 

Madame  d'Epinay  had  offered  Rousseau  a  retreat  in  her  httle 
house,  the  Hermitage.  There  it  was  that  he  began  the  tale  of 
La  Nouvelle  Heloise,  which  was  finished  at  Marshal  de  Mont- 
morency's, when  the  susceptible  and  cranky  temper  of  the 
philosopher  had  justified  the  malevolent  predictions  of  Grimm. 
The  latter  had  but  lately  said  to  Madame  d'Epinay:  "  I  see  in 
Bousseau  nothing  but  pride  concealed  everywhere  about  him; 
you  will  do  him  a  very  sorry  service  in  giving  him  a  home  at 
the  Hermitage,  but  you  w^ill  do  yourself  a  still  more  sorry 
one.  SoUtude  will  complete  the  blackening  of  his  imagination; 
he  will  fancy  all  his  friends  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  you  first  of 
all,  if  you  once  refused  to  be  at  his  beck  and  call ;  he  will  accuse 
you  of  having  bothered  him  to  live  under  your  roof  and  of 
having  prevented  him  from  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his 
country.  I  already  see  the  germ  of  these  accusations  in  the 
turn  of  the  letters  you  have  shown  me." 

Rousseau  quarrelled  with  Madame  d'Epinay,  and  shortly 
afterwards  with  all  the  philosophical  circle:  Grimm,  Helvetius, 
D'Holbach,  Diderot;  his  quarrels  with  the  last  were  already  of 
old  date,  they  had  made  some  noise.  ''Good  God!"  said  the 
duke  of  Castries  in  astonishment,  "  wherever  I  go  I  hear  of 
nothing  but  this  Rousseau  and  this  Diderot!  Did  anybody 
ever?  Fellows  who  are  nobody,  fellows  who  have  no  house, 
who  lodge  on  a  third  floor  I  Positively,  one  can't  stand  that 
Bort  of  thing!"  The  rupture  was  at  last  complete,  it  extended 
to  Grimm  as  well  as  to  Diderot.  *'  Nobody  can  put  himself  in 
my  place,"  wrote  Rousseau,  "  and  nobody  will  see  that  I  am 
a  being  apart,  who  has  not  the  character, \he  maxims,  the  re- 
Bources  of  the  rest  of  them,  and  who  must  not  be  judged  by 
their  rules." 

Rousseau  was  right;  he  was  a  being  apart;  and  the  philoso- 
phers could  not  forgive  him  for  his  independence.  His  merits 
as  well  as  his  defects  annoyed  them  equally:  his  Lett  re  contre 
Us  Spectacles  had  exasperated  Voltaire,  the  stage  at  Delices 
was  in  danger:  "  It  is  against  that  Jean  Jacques  of  yours  that 
lam  most  enraged,"  he  writes  in  his  correspondence  with 
D'Alembert:  "he  has  written  several  letters  against  the 
flcandal  to  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  to  my  iron- 
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monger,  to  my  cobbler.  This  arch-maniac,  who  might  hav« 
been  something  if  he  had  left  himself  in  your  hands,  has  some 
notion  of  standing  aloof-,  he  writes  against  theatricals  after 
havnm  done  a  bad  play ;  he  writes  against  France  which  is  a 
mother  to  hi^n;  he  picks  up  four  or  five  rotten  old  hoops  off 
Dio-enes'  tub  and  gets  inside  them  to  bay;  he  cuts  his  friends; 
he  writes  to  me  myself  the  most  impertinent  letter  that  ever 
fanatic  scrawled.  He  writes  to  me  in  so  many  words:  *  You 
have  corrupted  Geneva  in  requit^il  of  the  asylum  she  gave 
you;'  as  if  I  cared  to  soften  the  manners  of  Geneva,  as  if  I 
wanted  an  asylum,  as  if  I  had  taken  any  in  that  city  of 
Socinian  preachers,  as  if  I  were  under  any  obUgation  to  that 
city !" 

More  moderate  and  more  equitable  than  Voltaire,  D'Alembert 
felt  the  danger  of  discord  amongst  the  philosophical  party.  In 
vain  he  wrote  to  the  irritated  poet:  "I  come  to  Jean  Jacques, 
not  Jean  Jacques  Lefranc  de  Pompignan,  who  thinks  he  is 
somebody,  but  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  thinks  he  is  a 
cynic  and  who  is  only  inconsistent  and  ridiculous.  I  grant 
that  he  has  written  you  an  impertinent  letter,  I  grant  that  you 
and  your  friends  have  reason  to  complain  of  that ;  in  spite  of 
all  this,  however,  I  do  not  approve  of  your  declaring  openly 
against  him,  as  you  are  doing,  and,  thereanent,  I  need  only 
quote  to  you  your  own  words :  '  What  will  become  of  the  little 
flo<-k,  if  it  is  di\ided  and  scattered?'  We  do  not  find  that 
Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Sophocles,  or  Euripides  wrote  againsl 
Diogenes,  although  Diogenes  said  something  insulting  to  them 
all.  Jean  Jacques  is  a  sick  man  with  a  good  deal  of  wH,  and 
one  who  only  has  wit  when  he  has  fever;  he  must  neither  be 
cured  nor  have  his  feelings  hurt.'*  Voltaire  repUed  with 
haughty  temper  to  these  wise  counsels,  and  the  philosophers 
remained  forever  embroiled  with  Rousse^au. 

Isolated  henceforth  by  the  good  as  well  as  by  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  his  nature,  Jean  Jacques  stood  alone  against  the 
philosophical  circle  which  he  had  dropped  as  well  as  against 
the  Protestant  or  Catholic  clergy  whose  crec^ds  he  often 
offended.  He  had  just  published  Le  Contrat  Social,  "  The 
Gospel,"  says  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  ''  of  the  theory  as  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  '*  The  governing  powers  of  the  time  had  some  presenti- 
ment of  its  danger;  they  had  vaguely  comprehended  what 
weapons  might  be  sought  therein  by  revolutionary  instincts 
And  interests;  their  anxiety  and  their  anger  as  yet  brooded 


silently;  the  director  of  publications  {de  la  Uhmirie),  M.  de 
Malesherbes,  was  one  of  the  friends  and  almost  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Rousseau  whom  he  shielded;  he  himself  corrected 
the  proofs  of  the  Emile  which  Rousseau  had  just  finished. 
The  book  had  barely  begun  to  appear,  when,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1762,  Rousseau  was  awakened  by  a  message  from  la 
Marechale  de  Luxembourg:  the  Parliament  had  ordered  Kmile 
to  be  burned  and  its  author  arrested.  Rousseau  took  flight, 
reckoning  upon  finding  refuge  at  Geneva.  The  influence  of  the 
French  government  pursued  him  thither;  the  grand  council 
condemned  Emile.  One  single  copy  had  arrived  at  Geneva:  it 
was  this  which  was  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hang- 
man, nine  days  after  the  burning  at  Paris  in  the  Place  de 
Greve.  *'  The  Contrat  Social  has  received  its  whipping  on  the 
back  of  Emile,''  was  the  saying  at  Geneva.  ''  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  M.  de  Voltaire  they  have  avenged  upon  me  the  cause  of 
God,"  Jean  Jacques  declared. 

Rousseau  rashly  put  his  name  to  his  books;  Voltaire  was 
more  prudent.  One  day,  having  been  imprisoned  for  some 
verses  wliich  were  not  his,  he  had  taken  the  resolution  to  im- 
prudently repudiate  the  paternity  of  his  own  works:  "You 
must  never  publish  anything  under  your  own  name,"  he 
wrote  to  Helvetius;  ''Lax  Pucelle  was  not  of  my  doing,  of 
course.  Master  Joly  de  Fleury  will  make  a  fine  thing  of  liis 
requisition.  I  shaU  tell  him  that  he  is  a  calumniator,  that  La 
Pucelle  is  his  own  doing,  which  he  wants  to  put  down  to  me 
out  of  spite." 

Geneva  refused  asylum  to  the  proscribed  philosopher;  he 
was  warned  of  hostile  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  magnijic 
mgniors  of  Berne.  Neuchatel  and  the  king  of  Prussia's  pro- 
tection alone  were  left:  thither  he  went  for  refuge.  Received 
with  open  arms  by  the  governor,  my  lord  Marshal  (Keith),  he 
wrote  thence  to  the  premier  syndic  Favre  a  letter  abdicating 
his  rights  of  burghei-ship  and  citizenship  in  the  town  of 
Geneva:  "I  have  neglected  nothing,"  he  said,  "to  gain  the 
love  of  my  compatriots;  nobody  could  have  had  worse  suc- 
cess. I  desire  to  indulge  them  even  in  their  hate;  the  last 
sacrifice  remaining  for  me  to  make  is  that  of  a  name  which 
was  dear  to  me. " 

Some  excitement,  nevertheless,  prevailed  at  Geneva;  Rous- 
seau had  partisans  there.  TAe  success  of  Emile  had  been  im- 
mense at  Paris  and  was  destined  to  exercise  a  serious  influence 
upon  the  education  of  a  whole  generation.    *  *  It  is  good, "  wrote 
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Voltaire,  **  that  the  brethren  should  know  that  yesterday  six 
hiindi'ed  persons  came,  for  the  thu*d  time,  to  protest  ou  behall 
of  Jean  Jacques  against  the  Council  of  Geneva,  which  had 
dared  to  condemn  the  Vicaire  Savoyard.^''  The  Genevese  ma^ 
istrates  thought  it  worth  while  to  defend  their  acts;  the 
Lett  res  ecHtes  de  la  Campagtie,  published  to  that  end,  were 
the  work  of  the  attorney -general  Robert  Tronchin.  Rousseau 
replied  to  them  in  the  Lettres  de  la  Montagne,  with  a  glowmg 
eloquence  having  a  spice  of  irony.  He  hurled  his  missiles  at 
Voltau-e,  whom,  with  weakly  exaggeration,  he  accused  of  being 
the  autiior  of  all  liis  misfortunes:  "Those  gentlemen  of  the 
Grand  Council,"  he  sairl,  "see  M.  de  Voltaire  so  often,  how  is  it 
that  he  did  not  inspire  them  with  a  little  of  that  tolerance  which 
he  is  incessantly  preaching,  and  of  which  he  sometimes  has 
need?  If  they  had  consultod  him  a  little  on  this  matter,  it  ap- 
peal's to  me  that  he  might  have  addressed  them  pretty  nearly 
thus:  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  the  arguers  who  do  harm;  philos- 
ophy can  gang  its  ain  gait  without  risk;  the  people  either  do 
not  hear  it  at  all  or  let  it  babble  on,  and  pay  it  back  all  the 
disdain  it  feels  for  them.  I  do  not  argue  myself,  but  others 
argue,  and  what  harm  comes  of  it?  We  have  arranged  that 
my  great  influence  in  the  court  and  my  pretended  omnipotence 
should  serve  you  as  a  pi-etext  for  allowing  a  free,  peaceful 
course  to  the  sportive  jests  of  my  advanced  years ;  that  is  a 
good  thing,  but  do  not,  for  all  that,  bum  graver  writings,  for 
that  would  be  too  shocking.  I  have  so  often  preached  toler- 
ance !  It  must  not  be  always  required  of  others  and  never  dis- 
played towards  them.  This  poor  creature  beheves  in  G^kI,  let 
us  pass  over  that ;  he  will  not  make  a  sect.  He  is  a  bore,  all 
arguei-s  are.  If  ail  bores  of  books  were  to  be  burnt,  the  whole 
country  would  have  to  be  made  into  one  great  fire-place. 
Come,  come,  let  us  leave  those  to  argue  who  leave  us  to  joke; 
let  us  bum  neither  people  nor  books  and  remain  at  peace,  that 
is  my  advice — That,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  might  have  been 
said,  only  in  better  style,  by  M.  de  Voltaire,  and  it  would  not 
have  been,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  worst  advice  he  could  have 
given. " 

My  lord  Marshal  had  left  Neuchatel;  Rousseau  no  longer 
felt  safe  there;  he  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  in  the  island  of 
St.  Pierre,  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  of  Bienne.  Before  long  an 
order  from  the  Bernese  Senate  obUged  him  to  quit  it  **  within 
four  and  twenty  hours,  and  with  a  prohibition  against  ever  po- 
tmTong,    under    the    heaviest    p^ialties."     Rousseau   weni 
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through  Paris  and  took  refuge  in  England,  whither  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  friendliness  of  the  historian  Hume.  There  it  was 
that  he  began  writing  his  Confessions. 

Already  the  reason  of  the  unliappy  philosopher,  clouded  as 
it  had  sometimes  been  by  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  was  be- 
ginning to  be  shaken  at  the  foundations ;  he  believed  himself 
to  be  the  victim  of  an  immense  conspiracy,  at  the  bead  of 
which  was  his  friend  Hume.  The  latter  flew  into  a  rage,  he 
wrote  to  Baron  d'Holbach:  "My  dear  Baron,  Rousseau  is  a 
scoundrel."    Rousseau  was  by  this  time  mad. 

He  returned  to  France.  The  prince  of  Conti,  faithful  to  his 
philosophical  affections,  quartered  him  at  the  castle  of  Trye, 
near  Gisors.  Thence  he  returned  to  Paris,  still  persecuted,  he 
said,  by  invisible  enemies.  Retiring,  finally,  to  the  pavilion  of 
Ermenonville,  which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  M.  de  Girar- 
din,  he  died  there  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  sinking  even  more 
beneath  imaginary  woes  than  under  the  real  sorrows  and  bitter 
deceptions  of  his  hfe.  The  disproportion  between  his  intellect 
and  his  character,  between  the  boundless  pride  and  the  impas- 
sioned weakness  of  his  spirit,  had  little  by  little  estranged  liis 
friends  and  worn  out  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries. 
By  his  writings  Rousseau  acted  more  powerfully  upon  posterity 
than  upon  his  own  times :  his  personahty  had  ceased  to  do  his 
genius  injustice. 

He  belonged,  moreover,  and  by  anticipation  to  a  new  era^ 
from  the  restless  working  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  from  bis  mor- 
al and  pohtical  tendencies,  he  was  no  longer  of  the  eighteenth 
century  properly  speaking,  though  the  majority  of  the  philos- 
ophers out-lived  him;  his  work  was  not  their  work,  theii*  world 
was  never  his.  He  had  attempted  a  noble  reaction,  but  one 
which  was  fundamentally  and  in  reality  impossible.  The  im- 
press of  his  early  education  had  never  been  thoroughly  effaced ; 
he  beheved  in  God,  he  had  been  nurtured  upon  the  Gospel  in 
childhood,  he  admired  the  morality  and  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  he  stopped  at  the  boundaries  of  adoration  and  sub- 
mission. '*  The  spirit  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  inhabits  the 
moral  world,  but  not  that  other  which  is  above, "  M.  Joubert 
has  said  in  his  Pensies.  The  weapons  were  insuflBcient  and 
the  champion  was  too  feeble  for  the  contest ;  the  spirit  of  the 
moral  world  was  vanquished  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  Against 
the  systematic  infidelity  which  was  more  and  more  creeping 
ever  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Christian  faith  alone,  with  all 
its  forces,  could  fight  and  triumph.    But  the  Christian  faitb 
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was  obscured  and  enfeebled,  it  clung  to  the  vessel's  rigging 
Instead  of  defending  its  powerful  hull;  the  flood  was  rising 
meanwhile,  and  the  dikes  were  breaking  one  after  another. 
The  reUgious  beUef  of  the  Savoyard  vicar,  imperfect  and  incon- 
sistent, such  as  it  is  set  forth  in  Emile,  and  that  sincere  love  of 
nature  which  was  recovered  by  Rousseau  in  his  sohtude  re- 
mained powerless  to  guide  the  soul  and  regulate  life. 

"What  the  eighteenth  century  lacked"  [M.  Guizot,  MS- 
tangcs  biographiques  {Madame  la  Corntesse  de  Riimford)]^ 
'*  wh:it  there  was  of  superficiality  in  its  ideas  and  of  decay  in 
its  morals,  of  senselessness  in  its  pretensions  and  of  futility  in 
its  creative  power,  has  been  strikingly  revealed  to  us  by  experi- 
ence ;  we  have  learnt  it  to  our  cost.  We  know,  we  feel  the 
evil  bequeathed  to  us  by  that  memorable  epoch.  It  preached 
doubt,  egotism,  materialism.  It  laid  for  some  time  an  impure 
and  blasting  hand  upon  noble  and  beautiful  phases  of  human 
life.  But  if  the  eighteenth  century  had  done  only  that,  if  such 
had  been  merely  its  chief  characteristic,  can  any  one  suppose 
that  it  would  have  carried  in  its  wake  so  many  and  such  im- 
portant matters,  that  it  would  have  so  moved  the  world?  It 
was  far  superior  to  aU  its  sceptics,  to  all  its  cynics.  What  do 
I  say?  Superior?  Nay  it  was  essentially  opposed  to  them  and 
continually  gave  them  the  Ue.  Despite  the  weakness  of  its 
morals,  the  frivolity  of  its  forms,  the  mere  dry  bones  of  such 
and  such  of  its  doctrines,  despite  its  critical  and  destructive 
tendency,  it  was  an  ardent  and  a  sincere  century,  a  century  of 
faith  and  disinterestedness.  It  had  faith  in  the  truth,  for  it 
claimed  the  right  thereof  to  reign  in  this  world.  It  had  faith  in 
humanity,  for  it  recognized  the  right  thereof  to  protect  itself 
and  would  have  had  that  right  exercised  without  obstruction. 
It  ert^d,  it  lost  itself  amidst  this  twofold  confidence,  it  attempt- 
ed what  was  far  beyond  its  right  and  power;  it  misjudged  the 
moral  nature  of  man  and  the  conditions  of  the  social  state. 
Its  itieas  as  well  as  its  works  contracted  the  blemish  of  its 
views.  But,  granted  so  much,  the  original  idea,  dominant  in 
the  eighteenth  centur\^  the  belief  that  man,  truth  and  society 
are  made  for  one  another,  worthy  of  one  another,  and  called 
upon  to  form  a  union,  this  correct  and  salutary  belief  rises  up 
and  overtops  all  its  history.  That  behef  it  was  the  first  to  pro- 
claim and  would  fain  have  realized.  Hence  its  power  and  its 
popularity  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  Hence,  also,  to 
descend  from  great  thiners  to  small,  and  from  the  destiny  of 
man  to  that  of  the  drawing-room,  hence  the  seductiveness  oi 
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that  epoch  and  the  charm  it  scattered  over  social  life.  Never 
before  were  seen  all  the  conditions,  all  the  classes  that  term 
the  flower  of  a  great  people,  however  diverse  they  might  have 
been  in  their  history  and  still  were  in  their  interests,  thus  tor- 
getting  their  past,  their  personality,  in  order  to  draw  near  to 
one  another,  to  unite  in  a  communion  of  the  sweetest  manners, 
and  solely  occupied  m  pieasmg  one  another,  in  rejoicing  and 
hoping  together  during  fifty  years  which  were  to  end  m  the 
most  terrible  conflicts  between  them." 

At  the  death  of  King  Louis  XV.,  in  1774,  the  easy-mannered 
joyance,  the  peaceful  and  brilliant  charm  of  tashionable  and 
philosophical  society  were  reaching  their  end:  the  time  of 
stem  reahties  was  approaching  with  long  stridea 
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IjOUIS  XY.  was  dead ;  France  breathed  once  more ;  she  was 
weary  of  the  weakness  as  well  as  of  the  irregularities  of  the 
king  who  had  untaught  her  her  respect  for  him,  and  she 
tm*ned  with  joyous  hope  towards  his  successor,  barely  twenty 
years  of  age,  but  already  loved  and  impatiently  awaited  by  his 
people.  *'  He  must  be  called  Louis  le  Desire,"  was  the  saying 
in  the  streets  before  the  death-rattle  of  Louis  XV.  had  sum- 
moned his  grandson  to  the  throne.  The  feehng  of  dread  wliich 
had  seized  the  young  king  was  more  prophetic  than  the  na- 
tion's joy.  At  the  news  that  Louis  XV.  had  just  heaved  his 
last  sigh  in  the  arms  of  his  pious  daughters,  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  both  flung  themselves  upon  their  knees, 
exclaiming,  **  O  God,  protect  us,  direct  us,  we  are  too  young." 

The  monarch's  youtii  did  not  scare  the  country,  itself  every- 
where animated  and  excited  bv  a  breath  of  youth.  There  were 
congratulations  on  escapmgfrom  the  well-known  troubles  of  a 
regency ;  the  king's  ingenuous  inexperience,  moreover,  opened 
a  vast  field  for  the  most  contradictory  hopes.  The  philosophers 
counted  upon  taking  possession  of  the  mind  of  a  good  young 
sovereign,  who  was  said  to  have  his  heart  set  upon  his  people's 
happiness;  the  clergy  and  the  Jesuits  themselves  expected 
everything  from  the  young  prince's  pious  education ;  the  old 
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parliaments,  mutilated,  crushed  down,  began  to  raise  up  their 
heads  again,  whilst  the  economist^i  were  already  prepai-in^  their 
most  daring  projects.  Like  literature,  the  arts  had  got  the 
Btart,  in  the  new  path,  of  the  politicians  and  the  magistrates. 
M.  Turgot  and  M.  de  Malesherbes  had  not  yet  laid  their  enter- 
prising hands  upon  the  old  fabric  of  French  administration, 
and  already  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music  had 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  the  past.  The  conventional  graces 
of  Vanloo,  of  Watteau,  of  Boucher,  of  Fragonard,  had  given 
place  to  a  severer  school.  Greuze  was  putting  upon  canvas  the 
characters  and  ideas  of  Diderot's  Drame  naturel;  but  Vien,  in 
France,  was  seconding  the  efforts  of  Winkelman  and  of  Ra- 
phael Mengs  in  Italy ;  he  led  his  pupils  back  to  the  study  of 
ancient  art ;  he  had  trained  Regnault,  Vincent,  Menageot,  and 
lastly  Louis  David,  destined  to  become  the  chief  of  the  modem 
school ;  Julien,  Houdon,  the  last  of  the  Coustous,  were  follow- 
ing the  same  road  in  sculpture :  Soufflot,  an  old  man  by  this 
time,  was  superintending  the  completion  of  the  church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  dedicated  by  Louis  XV.  to  the  commemoration  of 
his  recovery  at  Metz,  and  destined,  from  the  majestic  simphcity 
of  its  hues,  to  the  doubtful  honor  of  becoming  the  Pantheon  of 
the  revolution ;  Servandoni  had  died  a  short  time  since,  leaving 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice  the  care  of  preserving  his  memory ; 
everywhere  were  rising  charming  mansions  imitated  from  the 
palaces  of  Rome.  The  painters,  the  sculptors  and  the  archi- 
tects of  France  were  sufficient  for  her  glory ;  only  Gretry  and 
Monsigny  upheld  the  honor  of  that  French  music  which  was 
attacked  by  Grimm  and  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau ;  but  it  was 
at  Paris  that  the  great  quarrel  went  on  between  the  Italians 
and  the  Germans :  Piccini  and  Gliick  divided  society,  Tvherein 
their  rivalry  excited  violent  passions.  Everywhere  and  on  all 
questions,  intellectual  movement  was  becoming  animated  with 
fresh  ardor ;  France  was  marching  towards  the  region  of  storms, 
in  the  blindness  of  her  confidence  and  joyance ;  the  atmosphere 
seemed  purer  since  Madame  Dubarry  had  been  sent  to  a  con- 
vent by  one  of  the  first  orders  of  young  Louis  XVI. 

Already,  however,  farseeing  spirits  were  disquieted ;  scarcely 
had  he  mounted  the  throne,  when  the  king  summoned  to  his 
side,  as  his  minister,  M.  de  Maurepas,  but  lately  banished  by 
Louis  XV.,  in  1749,  on  a  charge  of  having  tolerated,  if  not  him- 
self written,  songs  disrespectful  towards  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour. "The  first  day,"  said  the  disgraced  minister,  "I  was 
nettled ;  the  second,  I  was  comforted. " 
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M.  de  Maurepas,  grandson  of  Chancellor  Pontchartrain,  had 
been  provided  for,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  by  Louii?  XIV.  with 
the  reversion  of  the  ministry  of  marine,  which  had  been  held 
by  his  father,  and  had  led  a  frivolous  and  pleasant  life ;  through 
good  fortune  and  evil  fortune  he  clung  to  the  court ;  when  he 
was  rocaUea  thither,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Madame  Adelaide,  the  queen's  aunt,  and  of  the  dukes  of 
Aiguillon  and  Vrilhere,  both  of  them  ministers  and  relations  of 
his,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  never  leave  it  again. 
On  arriving  at  Versailles,  he  used  the  expression,  ' '  premier 
minister."  "Not  at  aU,"  said  the  king  abruptly.  "Oh I  very- 
well,  "  repUed  M.  de  Maurepas,  ' '  then  to  teach  your  Majesty  to  do 
without  one."  Nobody,  however,  did  any  business  with  Louis 
XVI.  without  his  being  present,  and  his  address  was  sufficient 
to  keep  at  a  distance  or  diminish  the  influence  of  the  princesses 
as  well  as  of  the  queen.  Marie  Antoinette  had  insisted  upon 
the  recall  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  who  had  arranged  her  marriage 
and  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Austrian  aUiance.  The 
king  had  refused  angrily.  The  sinister  accusations  which  liad 
but  lately  been  current  as  to  the  causes  of  the  dauphin's  death 
had  never  been  forgotten  by  his  son. 

An  able  man,  in  spite  of  his  incurable  levity,  M.  de  Maurepas 
soon  sacrificed  the  duke  of  Aiguillon  to  the  queen's  resentment; 
tlie  people  attached  to  the  old  court  accused  her  of  despising 
etiquette ;  it  was  said  that  she  had  laughed  when  she  received 
the  respectful  condolence  of  aged  dames  looking  hke  beguines 
in  their  coifs;  already  there  circulated  amongst  the  pubhc  bit- 
ter ditties  such  as,— 

My  little  queen,  not  twenty -one. 
Maltreat  the  folks,  as  you've  begim, 
And  o'er  the  border  you  shall  run  .  ,  ,  , 

The  duke  of  Aiguillon,  always  hostUo  to  the  Clioiseuls  and 
the  house  of  Austria,  had  lent  his  countenance  to  the  murmui-s; 
Marie  Antoinette  was  annoyed,  and,  in  her  turn,  fostered  the 
distrust  felt  by  the  people  towards  the  late  ministers  of  Louis 
XV. ;  in  the  place  of  the  duke  of  Aiguillon,  who  had  the  minis- 
try of  war  and  that  of  foreign  affairs  both  together,  the  count 
of  Muy  and  the  count  of  Vergennes  were  called  to  power. 
Some  weeks  later,  the  obscure  minister  of  marine,  M.  de  Boynes, 
made  way  for  the  superintendent  of  the  district  {giiieralit^  ol 
Limoges,  M.  Turgot 

Anne  Robert  Jacques  Turgot,  bom  at  Paris  on  the  10th  dt 
May,  1727,  was  already  known  and  everywhere  esteemed,  when 
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M.  de  Maurepaa  at  the  instance,  it  is  said,  of  his  wife  whom  he 
consulted  on  ail  occasions,  summoned  him  to  the  ministry. 
He  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  important  family  by  whom  he 
had  been  intended  for  the  Church.  When  a  pupil  at  Louis-le- 
Grand  college,  he  spent  his  allowance  so  quickly  that  his  pa- 
rents became  alarmed;  they  learned  before  long  that  the  young 
man  shared  all  he  received  amongst  out-of-college  pupils  too 
poor  to  buy  books. 

This  noble  concern  for  the  wants  of  others,  as  well  as  his  rare 
gifts  of  intellect,  had  gained  young  Turgot  devoted  friends. 
He  was  already  leaning  towards  philosophy,  and  he  announced 
to  his  fellow-pupils  his  intention  of  giving  up  his  ecclesiastical 
status ;  he  was  a  prior  of  Sorbonne ;  the  majority  disapproved 
of  it.  "  Thou'rt  but  a  younger  son  of  a  Norman  family,"  they 
said,  "and,  consequently,  poor.  Thou 'rt  certain  to  get  excel- 
lent abbotries  and  to  be  a  bishop  early.  Then  thou'lt  be  able 
to  realize  thy  fine  dreams  of  administration  and  to  become  a 
statesman  at  thy  leisure,  whilst  doing  all  manner  of  good  in 
thy  diocese.  It  depends  on  thyself  alone  to  make  thyself  use- 
ful to  thy  country,  to  acquire  a  high  reputation,  perhaps  to 
carve  thy  way  to  the  ministry ;  if  thou  enter  the  magistracy, 
as  thou  desirest,  thou  breakest  the  plank  which  is  under  thy 
feet,  thou'lt  be  confined  to  hearing  causes,  and  thou'lt  waste 
thy  genius,  which  is  fitted  for  the  most  important  public 
affairs."  "  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  my  dear  friends,"  replied 
M.  Turpcot,  "but  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  are  made 
of.  As  for  me,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  devote  myself 
to  wearing  a  mask  all  my  life."  He  became  councillor  substi- 
tute to  the  attorney- general,  and  before  long  councillor  in  the 
Parliament,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1752.  Master  of  requests 
in  1753,  he  consented  to  sit  in  the  King's  Chamber,  when  the 
Parliament  suspended  the  administration  of  justice.  *'The 
Court,"  he  said,  "  is  exceeding  its  powers."  A  sense  of  equity 
thus  enlisted  him  in  the  service  of  absolute  government.  He 
dreaded,  moreover,  the  corporate  spirit,  which  he  considered 
narrow  and  intolerant.  "  When  you  say,  W<?,"  he  would  often 
repeat,  "do  not  be  surprised  that  the  public  should  answer, 
You:' 

Intimately  connected  with  the  most  esteemed  magistrates 
and  economists,  such  as  MM.  Trudaine,  Quesnay,  and  Gour- 
nay,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  writing  in  the  Encyclopcedia^ 
and  constantly  occupied  in  useful  work,  Turp^ot  was  not  yet 
live  and  thirty  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 


district  of  Limoges.  There,  the  rare  faculties  of  his  mind  and 
his  sincere  love  of  good  found  their  natural  field ;  the  country 
was  poor,  crushed  under  imposts,  badly  intersected  by  roadi 
badly  kept,  inhabited  by  an  ignorant  populace,  violently  hostile 
to  the  recruitment  of  the  mihtia.  He  encouraged  agriculture, 
distributed  the  talliages  more  equitably,  amended  the  old  roads 
and  constructed  new  ones,  abolished  forced  labor  (corvees),  pro- 
vided for  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  wretched  during  the  dearth 
of  1770  and  1771,  and  declined,  successively,  the  superintendent- 
ship  of  Rouen,  of  Lyons,  and  of  Bordeaux,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  complete  the  useful  tasks  he  had  begim  at  Li- 
moges. It  was  in  that  district,  which  had  become  dear  to  him, 
that  he  was  sought  out  by  the  kindly  remembrance  of  Abbe  de 
V^ry,  his  boyhood's  friend,  who  was  intimate  with  Madame  de 
Maurepas.  Scarcely  had  he  been  installed  in  the  department  d 
marine  and  begun  to  conceive  vast  plans,  when  the  late  minis- 
ters of  Louis  XV. succumbed  at  last  beneath  the  popular  hatred; 
in  the  place  of  Abb^  Terray,  M.  Turgot  became  comptroller^ 
general. 

The  old  parhamentarians  were  triumphant;  at  the  same 
time  as  Abb^  Terray,  Chancellor  Maupeou  was  disgraced,  ani 
the  judicial  system  he  had  founded  fell  with  him.  Unpopular 
from  the  first,  the  Maupeou  Parliament  had  remained  in  the 
nation's  eyes  the  image  of  absolute  power  corrupted  and  cor- 
rupting. The  suit  between  Beaumarchais  and  Councillor  Goiez- 
m&n  had  contributed  to  decry  it,  thanks  to  the  uproar  the  able 
pamphleteer  had  managed  to  cause ;  the  families  of  the  former 
magistrates  were  powerful,  numerous,  esteemed,  and  they  put 
pressure  upon  public  opinion ;  M.  de  Maurepas  determined  to 
retract  the  last  absolutist  attempt  of  Louis  XV.  's  reign ;  his 
first  care  was  to  send  and  demand  of  Chancellor  Maupeou  the 
surrender  of  the  seals.  "  I  know  what  you  have  come  to  tell 
me,"  said  the  latter  to  the  Duke  of  La  Vrilh^re,  who  was 
usually  charged  with  this  painful  mission,  "  but  I  am  and  shall 
continue  to  be  chancellor  of  France,"  and  he  kept  his  seat 
whilst  addressing  the  minister,  in  accordance  with  his  official 
privilege.  He  handed  to  the  duke  the  casket  of  seals,  which 
the  latter  was  to  take  straight  to  M.  de  Miromesnil.  "  I  had 
gained  the  king  a  great  cause,"  said  Maupeou;  "  he  is  pleased 
to  re-open  a  question  which  was  decided ;  as  to  that,  he  is  mas- 
ter." Imperturbable  and  haughty  as  ever,  he  retired  to  hia 
estate  at  Thuit,  near  the  Andelys,  where  he  drew  up  a  justifi- 
catory memorandum  of  his  ministry,  which  he  had  put  into 
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the  king's  bands,  without  ever  attempting  to  enter  the  court 
or  Paris  again ;  he  died  in  the  country,  at  the  outset  of  the  rev- 
olutionary storms,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1792,  just  as  he  had 
made  the  State  a  patriotic  present  of  800,000  livres.  At  the 
moment  when  the  populace  were  burning  him  in  effigy  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  together  with  Abbe  Terray,  when  he  saw  the 
recall  of  the  parliamentarians,  and  the  work  of  his  whole  Ufe 
destroyed,  he  repeated  with  his  usual  coolness:  "If  the  king 
is  pleased  to  lose  his  kingdom — well,  he  is  master. " 

Abbe  Terray  had  been  less  proud,  and  was  more  harshly 
treated.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to  dazzle  the  yoimg  king 
with  ably  prepared  memorials.  "I  can  do  no  more,"  he  said, 
**  to  add  to  the  receipts,  which  I  have  increased  by  sixty  mil- 
lions; I  can  do  no  more  to  keep  do^vn  the  debts,  which  I  have 
reduced  by  twenty  millions.  ...  It  is  for  you,  Sir,  to  reheve 
your  people  by  reducing  the  expenses.  This  work,  which  is 
worth y  of  your  kind  heart,  was  reserved  for  you. "  Abb^  Terray 
had  to  refund  nearly  900,000  livres  to  the  public  treasury. 
Being  recognized  by  the  mob  as  he  was  passing  over  the  Seine 
in  a  ferry-boat,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  have  hurled  him  into  the  river. 

The  contrast  was  great  between  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous 
ability  of  the  disgraced  comptroller-general  and  the  complete 
disinterestedness,  large  views,  and  noble  desire  of  good  which 
animated  his  successor.  After  his  first  interview  with  the 
king,  at  Compi^gne,  M.  Turgot  wrote  to  Louis  XVI. :— "  Your 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  permit  me  to  place  be- 
fore your  eyes  the  engagement  you  took  upon  yourself,  to  sup- 
port me  in  the  execution  of  plans  of  economy  which  are  at  all 
times,  and  now  more  than  ever,  indispensable.  I  confine  my- 
self for  the  moment,  sir,  to  reminding  you  of  these  three  ex- 
pressions:—1°  No  bankruptcies;  2°  No  augmentation  of  im- 
posts ;  3°  No  loans.  No  bankruptcy,  either  avowed  or  masked 
by  forced  reductions.  No  augmentation  of  imposts :  the  reason 
for  that  lies  in  the  condition  of  your  people,  and  still  more  in 
your  Majesty's  own  heart.  No  loans;  because  every  loan 
always  diminishes  the  disposable  revenue:  it  necessitates,  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  time,  either  bankruptcy  or  augmentation 
of  imposts.  .  .  .  Your  Majesty  will  not  forget  that,  when  I 
accepted  the  office  of  comptroller-general,  I  perceived  all  the 
preciousness  of  the  confidence  with  which  your  honor  me  .  .  . 
but,  at  the  same  time  I  perceived  all  the  danger  to  which  I  was 
exposing  myself.    I  foresaw  that  I  should  have  to  fight  single- 


handed  against  abuses  of  every  sort,  against  the  efforts  of  such 
as  gain  by  those  abuses,  against  the  host  of  the  prejudiced  who 
oppose  every  reform  and  who,  in  the  hands  of  interested  per- 
sons, are  so  powerful  a  means  of  perpetuating  disorder.  I  shall 
be  feared,  shall  be  even  hated  by  the  greater  part  of  the  court, 
by  all  that  sohcit  favors.  .  .  .  This  people  to  whom  I  shall 
have  sacrificed  myself  is  so  easy  to  deceive,  that  I  shall  per- 
haps incur  its  hatred  through  the  very  measures  I  shall  take 
to  defend  it  against  harassment.  I  shall  be  calumniated,  and 
perhaps  with  sufficient  plausibility  to  rob  me  of  your  Maj- 
esty's confidence.  .  .  .  You  will  remember  that  it  is  on  the 
strength  of  your  promises  that  I  undertake  a  burden  perliaps 
beyond  my  strength ;  that  it  is  to  you  personally,  to  the  honest 
man,  to  the  just  and  good  man,  rather  than  to  the  king,  that 
I  commit  myself." 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  Louis  XVI.  that  the  virtuous  men  who 
served  him,  often  with  sorrow  and  without  hoping  anything 
from  their  efforts,  always  preserved  their  confidence  in  iiis  in- 
tentions: "It  is  quite  encouraging,''  wrote  M.  Turgot  to  one  of 
his  friends,  "  to  have  to  serve  a  king  who  is  really  an  honest 
and  a  well-meaning  man."  The  burden  of  the  necessary  re- 
forms was  beyond  the  strength  of  the  minister  as  well  as  of  the 
sovereign ;  the  violence  of  opposing  currents  was  soon  about  to 
paralyze  their  genuine  efforts  and  their  generous  hopes 

M.  Turgot  set  to  work  at  once.  Whilst  governing  his  dis- 
trict of  Limoges,  he  had  matured  numerous  plans  and  shaped 
extensive  theories.  He  belonged  to  his  times  and  to  the  school 
of  the  philosophers  as  regarded  his  contempt  for  tradition  and 
history ;  it  was  to  natural  rights  alone,  to  the  innate  and  prim- 
itive requirements  of  mankind,  that  he  traced  back  his  prin- 
ciples and  referred  as  the  basis  for  all  his  attempts.  "The 
rights  of  associated  men  are  not  founded  upon  their  history  but 
upon  their  nature,"  says  the  M^moire  au  Roi  sur  les  Munici- 
palit4s,  drawn  up  under  the  eye  of  Turgot.  By  this  time  he 
desired  no  more  to  reform  old  France;  he  wanted  a  new 
France.  Before  t«n  years  are  over,"  he  would  say,  "the  na- 
tion will  not  be  recognizable,  thanks  to  enlightment.  This 
chaos  will  have  assumed  a  distinct  form.  Your  Majesty  will 
have  quite  a  new  people,  and  the  first  of  peoples."  A  profound 
error,  which  was  that  of  the  whole  Revolution,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  which  would  have  been  immediately  fatal,  if  the 
powerful  instinct  of  conservatism  and  of  natural  respect  for 
the  past  had  not  maintained  between  the  regimen  wliich  wa« 
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crumbling  away  and  the  new  fabric  connections  more  power- 
ful and  more  numerous  than  their  friends  as  well  as  their  ene- 
mies were  aware  of. 

Two  fundamental  principles  regulated  the  financial  system 
of  M.  Turgot,  economy  in  expenditure  and  freedom  in  trade; 
everywhere  he  ferreted  out  abuses,  abohshing  useless  offices  and 
payments,  exacting  from  the  entire  administration  that  strict 
probity  of  which  he  set  the  example.  Louis  XVI.  supported 
him  conscientiously  at  that  time  in  all  his  reforms;  the  public 
made  fun  of  it:  "  The  king,"  it  was  said,  "when  he  considers 
himself  an  abuse,  will  be  one  no  longer. "  At  the  same  time,  a 
decree  of  September  13th,  1774,  re-established  at  home  that 
freedom  of  trade  in  grain  which  had  been  suspended  by  Abb6 
Terray,  and  the  edict  of  April,  1776,  founded  freedom  of  trade 
in  wine.  *'  It  is  by  trade  alone,  and  by  free  trade,  that  the  in- 
equality of  harvests  can  be  corrected,"  said  the  minister  in  the 
preamble  of  his  decree.  *'  I  have  just  read  M.  Turgot's  master- 
piece," wrote  Voltaire  to  D'Alembert:  *'  it  seems  to  reveal  to 
lis  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. "  It  was  on  account  of  hig 
financial  innovations  that  the  comptroller-general  particularly 
dreaded  the  return  of  the  old  Parhament,  with  which  he  saw 
himself  threatened  every  day.  *'I  fear  opposition  from  the 
Parliament,"  he  said  to  the  king.  "Fear  nothing,"  rephed 
the  kine;  warmly,  "I  will  stand  by  you;"  and,  passing  over 
the  objections  of  the  best  politician  amongst  his  ministers,  he 
yielded  to  M.  de  Maurepas,  who  yielded  to  pubhc  opinion.  On 
the  12th  of  November,  1774,  the  old  Parhament  was  formally 
restored. 

The  king  appeared  at  the  bed  of  justice,  the  princes,  the 
dukes  and  the  peers  were  present ;  the  magistrates  were  in- 
troduced: "The  king  my  grandfather,"  said  Louis  XVI., 
"compelled  by  your  resistance  to  his  repeated  orders,  did 
what  the  maintenance  of  his  authority  and  the  obligation  of 
rendering  justice  to  his  people  required  of  his  wisdom.  To-day 
I  reciill  you  to  functions  which  you  never  ought  to  have  given 
up.  Appreciate  aU  the  value  of  my  bounties  and  do  not  for- 
get them."  At  the  same  time  the  keeper  of  the  seals  read  out 
an  edict  which  subjected  the  restored  Parliament  to  the  same 
jurisdiction  which  had  controlled  the  x^Iaupeou  Parliament 
The  latter  had  been  sent  to  Versailles  to  form  a  grand  coimdl 
there. 

Stem  words  are  but  a  sorry  cloak  for  feeble  actions :  the  re- 
stored  magistrates  grumbled  at  the  narrow  limits  impoeed 


upon  their  authority ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke  of  Char- 
tres,  the  prince  of  Conti  supported  their  complaints;  it  wi^  in 
vain  that  the  king  for  some  time  met  them  with  refusals; 
threats  soon  gave  place  to  concessions;  and  the  Parliaments 
everywhere  reconstituted,  enfeebled  in  the  eyes  of  pubUc 
opinion,  but  more  than  ever  obstinate  and  Fronde-like,  found 
themselves  free  to  harass,  without  doing  any  good,  the 
march  of  an  administration  becoming  every  day  more  diffi- 
cult. *' Your  Parliament  may  make  barricades."  Lord  Ches- 
terfield had  remarked  contemptuously  to  Montesquieu,  "it 
will  never  raise  barriers." 

M.  Turgot,  meanwhile,  was  continuing  his  labors,  preparing 
a  project  for  equitable  redistribution  of  the  talliage  and  bis 
grand  system  of  a  graduated  scale  {h  ierarchie)  of  municipal 
assemblies,  commencing  with  the  parish,  to  culminate  in  a 
general  meeting  of  delegates  from  each  province;  he  threat- 
ened, in  the  course  of  his  reforms,  the  privileges  of  the  no- 
blesse and  of  the  clergy,  and  gave  his  mind  anxiously  to  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  whose  condition  and  welfare  he 
wanted  to  simultaneously  elevate  and  augment ;  already  there 
was  a  buzz  of  murmurs  against  him,  confined  as  yet  to  the 
courtiers,  when  the  deamess  of  bread  and  the  distress  which 
ensued  in  the  spring  of  1775  furnished  his  adversaries  with  a 
convenient  pretext.  Up  to  that  time  the  attacks  had  been 
cautious  and  purely  theoretical.  M.  Necker,  an  able  banker 
from  Greneva,  for  a  long  while  settled  in  Paris,  hand  and 
glove  with  the  philosophers,  and  keeping  up,  moreover,  a 
great  establishment,  had  brought  to  the  comptroller-general  a 
work  which  he  had  just  finished  on  the  trade  ingrain;  on 
many  points  he  did  not  share  M.  Turgot's  opinions,  ''Be 
kind  enough  to  ascertain  for  yourself,"  said  the  banker  to  the 
minister,  "  whether  the  book  can  be  published  without  incon- 
venience to  the  government."  M.  Turgot  was  proud  and 
sometimes  rude:  "Publish,  sir,  publish,"  said  he  without 
otfering  his  hand  to  take  the  manuscript,  "the  pubUc  shall 
decide."  M.  Necker,  out  of  pique,  pubhshed  his  book;  it  had 
an  inomense  sale;  other  pamphlets,  more  violent  and  less 
sohd,  had  already  appeared;  at  the  same  moment  a  riot, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  planned  and  to  be  under  certain 
guidance,  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  France.  Drunken 
men  shouted  about  the  pubhc  thoroughfares,  "Bread!  cheap 
bread !" 

Burgimdy  had  always  been  restless  and  easily  excited.     It 
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was  at  Dijon  that  the  insurrection  began;  on  the  20th  of 
April,  the  peasantry  moved  upon  the  town  and  smashed  the 
furniture  of  a  councillor  in  the  Maupeou  Parliament,  who  was 
accused  of  monopoly;  they  were  already  overflowing  the 
streets,  exasperated  by  the  cruel  answer  of  the  governor,  M. 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin:  "You  want  something  to  eat?  Go  and 
graze ;  the  grass  is  just  coming  up. "  The  burgesses  trembled 
in  their  houses;  the  bishop  threw  himself  in  the  madmen's 
way  and  succeeded  in  cahning  them  with  his  exhortationa 
The  disturbance  had  spread  to  Pontoise ;  there  the  riot  broke 
out  on  th8  1st  of  May,  the  market  was  pillaged;  on  the  2nd, 
at  Versailles,  a  mob  collected  under  the  balcony  of  the  castle. 
Everywhere  ruffians  of  sinister  appearance  mingled  with  the 
mob,  exciting  its  passions  and  urging  it  to  acts  of  violence: 
the  same  men,  such  as  are  only  seen  in  troublous  days,  were 
at  the  same  time  scouring  Brie,  Soissonnais,  Vexin  and  Upper 
Normandy ;  already  bams  had  been  burnt  and  wheat  thrown 
into  the  river ;  sacks  of  flour  were  ripped  to  pieces  before  the 
king's  eyes,  at  Versailles.  In  his  excitement  and  dismay  he 
promised  the  mob  that  the  bread-rate  should  for  the  future  be 
fixed  at  two  sous ;  the  rioters  rushed  to  Paris. 

M.  Turgot  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  some  months  by 
an  attack  of  gout ;  the  Paris  bakers'  shops  had  already  been 
pillaged;  the  rioters  had  entered  simultaneously  by  several 
gates,  badly  guarded;  only  one  bakery,  the  owner  of  which 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  putting  over  the  door  a  notice 
with  shop  to  let  on  it,  had  escaped  the  madmen.  The  comp- 
troller-general had  himself  put  into  his  carriage  and  driven  to 
Versailles :  at  his  advice  the  king  withdrew  his  rash  conces- 
sion ;  the  current  price  of  bread  was  maintained :  ' '  No  firing 
upon  them,"  Louis  XVI.  insisted.  The  lieutenant  of  poUce, 
Lenoir,  had  shown  weakness  and  inefficiency ;  Marshal  Biron 
was  entrusted  with  the  repression  of  the  riot.  He  occupied  all 
the  main  thoroughfares  and  cross-roads ;  sentries  were  placed 
at  the  bakers'  doors ;  those  who  had  hidden  themselves  were 
compelled  to  bake.  The  octroi-dues  on  grain  were  at  the  same 
time  suspended  at  all  the  markets ;  wheat  was  already  going 
down ;  when  the  Parisians  went  out  of  doors  to  see  the  riot, 
they  couldn't  find  any.  '*  Well  done,  general  in  command  ol 
the  flour  (g&n&ral  des  farines),^^  said  the  tremblers,  admiriog 
the  mihtary  arrangements  of  Marshal  Biron. 

The  Parliament  had  caused  to  be  placarded  a  decree  against 
ftreet-assemblies,  at  the  same  time  requestiiig  the  king  to 
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lower  the  price  of  bread.  The  result  was  deplorable;  the 
severe  resolution  of  the  council  was  placarded  beside  the 
proclamation  of  the  Parhament;  the  magistrates  were  smn- 
moned  to  Versailles.  The  prosecution  of  offenders  was  for- 
bidden them;  it  was  entrusted  to  the  provost's  department. 
'*The  proceedings  of  the  brigands  appear  to  be  combined," 
said  the  keeper  of  the  seals;  ''their  approach  is  announced; 
pubUc  rumors  indicate  the  day,  the  hour,  the  places  at  wliich 
they  are  to  commit  their  outrages.  It  would  seem  as  if  there 
were  a  plan  formed  to  lay  waste  the  country -places,  intercept 
navigation,  prevent  the  carriage  of  wheat  on  the  high  roads, 
in  order  to  starve  out  the  large  towns,  and  especially  the  city 
of  Paris."  The  king  at  the  same  time  forbade  any  ''remon- 
strance." *'I  rely,"  said  he  on  dismissing  the  court,  "upon 
your  placing  no  obstacle  or  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  meas- 
ures I  have  taken,  in  order  that  no  similar  event  may  occur 
during  the  period  of  my  reign. " 

The  troubles  were  everywhere  subsiding,  the  merchants 
were  recovering  their  spirits ;  M.  Turgot  had  at  once  sent  fifty 
thousand  francs  to  a  trader  whom  the  rioters  had  robbed  of  a 
boat  full  of  wheat  which  they  had  flung  in  to  the  river;  two 
of  the  insurgents  were  at  the  same  time  hanged  at  Paris  on  a 
gallows  forty  feet  high  and  a  notice  was  sent  to  the  parish- 
priests,  which  they  were  to  read  from  the  pulpit  in  order  to 
enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  folly  of  such  outbreaks  and  as  to 
the  conditions  of  the  trade  in  grain :  * '  My  people,  when  they 
know  the  authors  of  the  trouble,  will  regard  them  with  hor- 
ror," said  the  royal  circular.  The  authors  of  the  trouble  have 
remained  unknown;  to  his  last  day,  M.  Turgot  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  plot  concocted  by  the  prince  of  Conti,  with  the 
design  of  overthrowing  him. 

Severities  were  hateful  to  the  king;  he  had  misjudged  his 
own  character,  when,  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  he  had  desired 
the  appellation  of  Louis  le  Severe.  "Have  we  nothing  to  re- 
proach ourselves  with  in  these  measures?"  he  was  incessantly 
asking  M.  Turgot,  who  was  as  conscientious  but  more  resolute 
than  his  master.  An  amnesty  preceded  the  coronation,  which 
was  to  take  place  at  Rheims  on  the  11th  of  June,  1775. 

A  grave  question  presented  itself  as  regarded  the  king's 
oath:  should  he  swear,  as  the  majority  of  his  predecessors  had 
sworn,  to  exterminate  heretics?  M.  Turgot  had  aroused  Louis 
XVI. 's  scruples  upon  this  subject;  "Tolerance  ought  to  ap- 
pear expedient  in  point  of  pohcy  for  even  an  infidel  prince/ 
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he  said:  "  but  it  ought  to  be  refrarded  as  a  sacred  duty  for  a 
religious  prince. "  His  opinion  had  been  warmly  supported  by 
M.  de  Malesherbes,  premier  president  of  the  Court  of  Aids. 
The  king  in  his  perplexity  consulted  M.  de  Maurepas.  "M. 
Turgot  is  right,"  said  the  minister,  "but  he  is  too  bold.  What 
he  proposes  could  hardly  be  attempted  by  a  prince  who  came 
to  the  throne  at  a  ripe  age  and  in  tranquil  times.  That  is  not 
your  position.  The  fanatics  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
heretics.  The  latter  are  accustomed  to  their  present  condi- 
tion. It  will  always  be  easy  for  you  not  to  employ  persecu- 
tion. Those  old  formulas,  of  which  nobody  takes  any  notice, 
are  no  longer  considered  to  be  binding."  The  king  yielded; 
he  made  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  oath,  and  confined  him- 
self to  stammering  out  a  few  incoherent  words.  At  the  coro- 
nation of  Louis  XV.  the  people,  heretofore  admitted  freely 
to  the  cathedral,  had  been  excluded;  at  the  coronation  of 
Louis  XVI.  the  oflSciator,  who  was  the  coadjutor  of  Rheims, 
omitted  the  usual  formula,  addressed  to  the  whole  assembly, 
"Will  you  have  this  king  for  your  king?"  This  insolent 
neglect  was  soon  to  be  replied  to  by  the  sinister  echo  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  clergy,  scared  by  M.  Turgot's 
liberal  tendencies,  reiterated  their  appeals  to  the  king  against 
the  liberties  tacitly  accorded  to  Protestants.  *' Finish,"  they 
said  to  Louis  XVL,  ''  the  work  which  Louis  the  Great  began 
and  which  Louis  the  Well-beloved  continued."  The  king 
answered  with  vague  assurances;  already  MM.  Turgot  and  de 
Malesherbes  were  entertaining  him  with  a  project  which  con- 
ceded to  Protestants  the  civil  status. 

M.  de  Malesherbes,  indeed,  had  been  for  some  months  past 
seconding  his  friend  in  the  weighty  task  which  the  latter  had 
undertaken.  Bom  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  December,  1721,  son 
of  the  chancellor  William  de  Lamoignon,  and  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years  premier  president  in  the  Court  of  Aids, 
Malesherbes  had  invariably  fought  on  behalf  of  honest  right 
and  sound  liberty;  popularity  had  followed  him  in  exile;  it  had 
increased  continually  since  the  accession  of  Louis  XVL,  who 
lost  no  time  in  reccing  him;  he  had  just  presented  to  the  king 
a  remarkable  memorandum  touching  the  retorm  of  the  fiscal 
regimen,  when  M.  Turgot  proposed  to  the  king  to  call  him  to 
the  ministry  in  the  place  of  the  duke  of  La  Vrilli^re.  M.  de 
Maurepas  made  no  objection :  "  He  will  be  the  link  of  the  min- 
istry," he  said,  **  because  he  has  the  eloquence  ot  tongue  and  of 
heart''    ''Best  assured,''  wrote  Mdlle.  de  Leepinasee,  ''thai 


what  is  well  will  be  done  and  will  be  done  well.  Never,  no 
never,  were  two  more  enlightened,  more  disinterested,  more 
virtuous  men  more  powerfully  knit  together  in  a  greater  and  a 
higher  cause."  The  first  care  of  M.  de  Malesherbes  was  to  pro- 
test against  the  sealed  letters  {lettres  de  cachet —suminarj  aj> 
rest),  the  appUcation  whereof  he  was  for  putting  in  the  hands 
of  a  speciril  tribunal ;  he  visited  the  Rastille,  releasing  the  pris- 
oners confined  on  simple  suspicion.  He  had  already  dared  to 
advise  the  kmg  to  a  convocation  of  the  States-general.  **In 
France,"  he  had  written  to  Louis  XVL,  "the  nation  has  always 
had  a  deep  sense  of  its  rights  and  its  hberty.  Oiu*  maxims 
have  been  more  than  once  recognized  by  our  kings;  they  have 
even  gloried  in  being  the  sovereigns  of  a  free  people.  Mean- 
while, the  articles  of  this  hberty  have  never  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  the  real  power,  the  power  of  arms,  which,  under 
a  feudal  government,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  grandees,  has 
been  completely  centred  in  the  kingly  power.  .  .  .  We  ought 
not  to  hide  from  you,  Sir,  that  the  way  which  would  be  most 
simple,  most  natural,  and  most  in  conformity  with  the  consti- 
tutioQ  of  this  monarchy,  would  be  to  hear  the  nation  itself  in 
full  assembly,  and  nobody  should  have  the  poltroonery  to  use 
any  other  language  to  you;  nobody  should  leave  you  in  ignop* 
ance  that  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  is  to  obtain  States- 
general  or  at  the  least  States-provincial.  .  .  .  Deign  to  consider, 
Sir,  that  on  the  day  you  grant  this  precious  liberty  to  your 
people  it  may  be  said  that  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  between 
king  and  nation  against  ministers  and  magistrates :  against  the 
ministers,  if  there  be  any  perverted  enough  to  wish  to  conceal 
from  you  the  truth ;  against  the  magistrates,  if  there  ever  be 
any  ambitious  enough  to  pretend  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
telling  you  it." 

Almost  the  whole  ministry  was  in  the  hands  of  reformers;  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  good  impelled  the  king  towards  those  who 
promised  him  the  happiness  of  his  people.  Marshal  Muy  had 
succumbed  to  a  painful  operation:  "Sir,"  he  had  said  to  Louis 
XVL,  before  placing  himself  in  the  surgeons'  hands,  "in  a 
fortnight  I  shall  be  at  your  Majesty's  feet  or  with  your  august 
father."  He  had  succumbed.  M.  Furgot  spoke  to  M.  de  Maure- 
pas of  the  duke  of  St.  Germain.  "Propose  him  to  the  king,* 
said  the  minister,  adding  his  favorite  phrase:  "one  can  bat 
try." 

In  the  case  of  government,  trials  are  often  a  dangerous  thin^ 
M.  de  St.  Germain,  bom  in  the  Jura  in  1707 and  entered  first  of  al 
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amongst  the  Jesuits,  had  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  career 
of  arms;  he  had  served  the  Elector  Palatine,  Maria  Theresa, 
and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  enrolled  finally  by  Marshal  Saxe, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  under  his  orders;  as  lieut. -general 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  had  brought  up  his  division 
at  Rosbach  more  quickly  than  his  colleiigues  had  theirs,  he  had 
fled  less  far  than  the  others  before  the  enemy ;  but  his  character 
was  difficult,  suspicious,  exacting;  he  was  always  seeing  every- 
where plots  concocted  to  ruin  him:  ''lam  persecuted  to  the 
death,"  he  would  say.     He  entered  the  service  of  Denmark:  re- 
turning to  France  and  in  poverty,  he  hved  in  Alsace  on  the 
retired  hst;  it  was  there  that  the  king's  summons  come  to  find 
him  out.     In  his  solitude  M.  de  St.  Germain  had  conceived  a 
thousand  projects  of  reform ;  he  wanted  to  apply  them  all  at 
once.      He  made  no  sort  of  case  of  the  picked  corps   and 
suppressed  the  majority  of  them,  thus  irritating,  hkewise,  all 
the  privileged.     "M.  de  St.  Germain,"  wrote  Frederick  II.  to 
Voltaire,  "had  great  and  noble  plans  very  advantageous  for 
your  Welches ;  but  everybody  thwarted  him,  because  the  re- 
forms he  proposed  would  have  entiuled  a  strictness  which  was 
repugnant  to  them  on  ten  thousand  sluggards,  well  frogged, 
well  laced."    The  enthusiasm  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
new  minister  of  war  had  disappeared  from  amongst  the  officei-s; 
he  lost  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  by  wanting  to  establish  in  the 
army  the  corporal  punishments  in  use  amongst  the  German 
armies  in  which  he  had  served.     The  feeling  was  so  strong,  that 
the  attempt  was  abandoned.     "In  the  matter  of  sabres,"  said 
a  grenadier,  "  I  like  only  the  edge."    Violent  and  weak  both 
together,  in  spite  of  his  real  merit  and  his  genuine  worth,  often 
giving  up  wise   resolutions  out  of  sheer  embarrassment,  he 
nearly  always  failed  in  what  he  undertook;  the  outcries  against 
the  reformers  were  increased  thereby ;  the  faults  of  M.  de  ^t. 
Germain  were  put  down  to  M.  Turgot. 

It  was  against  the  latter  indeed,  that  the  courtiers'  anger  and 
M.  de  Maurepas'  growing  jealousy  were  directed.  "  Once  upon 
a  tmie  there  was  in  France,"  said  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Le  Songe 
de  M.  de  Maurepas,  attributed  to  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother, 
•*  there  was  in  France  a  certain  man,  clumsy,  crass,  heav  f] 
bom  with  more  of  rudeness  than  of  character,  more  ot  obstinacy 
than  of  firmness,  of  impetuosity  than  of  tact,  a  charlatan  in  pd- 
mimstration  as  well  as  in  virtue,  made  to  bring  the  one  into 
disrepute  and  the  other  into  disgust,  in  other  respects  shy  fru  n 
self-conceit,  timid  from  pride,  as  unfamiliar  with  men,  whum 
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he  had  never  known,  as  with  public  affairs,  which  he  had 
always  seen  askew;  his  name  was  Turgot.  He  was  one  of 
those  half -thinking  brains  which  adopt  all  visions,  all  manias 
of  a  gigantic  sort.  He  was  beheved  to  be  deep,  he  was  reaUy 
shallow;  night  and  day  he  was  raving  of  philosophy^  liberty^ 
equalitij,  net  product.^''  "  He  is  too  much  {trop  fort)  for  me," 
M.  de  Maurepas  would  often  say.  ' '  A  man  must  be  possessed 
(or  inspired — enrag^^^  wrote  Malesherbes,  "to  force,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  hand  of  the  kinp:.  of  M.  de  Maurepas,  of  the 
whole  court  and  of  the  Parliament. " 

Perhaps  the  task  was  above  hiunan  strength ;  it  was  certainly 
beyond  that  of  M.  Tiu-got.  Ever  occupied  with  the  public 
weal,  he  turned  his  mind  to  every  subject,  issuiag  a  multiplic- 
ity of  decrees,  sometimes  with  rather  chimerical  hopes.  He 
had  proposed  to  the  king  six  edicts ;  two  were  extremely  im- 
portant ;  the  first  abolished  jurorships  ijurandes)  and  master- 
ships (nialtrises)  among  the  wo.-kmen:  "The  king,"  said  the 
preamble,  "  wishes  to  secure  to  all  his  subjects  and  especially 
to  the  humblest,  to  those  who  have  no  property  but  their  labor 
and  their  industry,  the  full  and  entire  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  and  to  reform,  consequently,  the  institutions  which 
strike  at  those  rights,  and  which,  in  spite  of  their  antiquity, 
have  failed  to  be  legalized  by  time,  opinion  and  even  the  acts 
of  authority."  The  second  substituted  for  forced  Libor  on  roads 
and  highways  an  impost  to  which  all  proprietors  were  equally 
liable. 

This  was  the  first  step  towards  equal  redistribution  of  taxes; 
great  was  the  explosion  of  disquietude  and  ^vrath  on  the  part 
of  the  privileged ;  it  showed  itself  first  in  the  council,  by  the 
mouth  of  M.  de  Miromesnil ;  Turgot  sprang  up  with  animation, 
**The  keeper  of  the  seals,"  he  said,  "seems  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple that,  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  the  noblesse  outrht 
to  be  exempt  from  all  taxation.  This  idea  will  appear  a  para* 
dox  to  the  majority  of  the  nation.  The  conmi oners  {rotuHers} 
are  certainly  the  greatest  number,  and  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
days  when  their  voices  did  not  count."  The  king  Ustened  to 
the  discussion  in  silence.  **Come,"  he  exclaimed  abruptly,  "I 
see  that  there  are  only  M.  Turgot  and  I  here  who  love  tb6 
people,"  and  he  signed  the  edicts. 

The  Parliament,  like  the  noblesse,  had  taken  up  the  cudgels; 
they  made  representation  after  representation;  "  the  populace 
of  France,"  said  the  court  boldly,  "is  hable  to  talhage  and 
forced  labor  at  will,  and  that  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  which 
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the  king  cannot  change."  Louis  XVI.  summoned  the  Parlia- 
ment to  Versailles,  and  had  the  edicts  enregistered  at  a  bed  of 
justice.  **It  is  a  bed  of  beneficence !"  exclaimed  Voltaire,  a 
passionate  admirer  of  Turgot. 

The  comptroller-general  was  triumphant ;  but  his  victory  was 
but  the  prelude  to  his  fall.  Too  many  enemies  were  leagued 
against  him,  irritated  both  by  the  noblest  qualities  of  his  char- 
acter and  at  the  same  time  by  the  natural  defects  of  his  man- 
ners. Possessed  of  love  "for  a  beautiful  ideal,  of  a  rage  for 
perfection,"  M,  Turgot  had  wanted  to  attempt  everything,  un- 
dertake everything,  reform  everything  at  one  blow.  He  fought 
single-handed.  M.  de  Malesherbes,  firm  as  a  rock  at  the  head 
of  the  Court  of  Aids,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  traditions  and 
corporate  feeling  of  the  magistracy,  had  shown  weakness  as  a 
minister.  "  I  could  offer  the  king  only  uprightness  and  good- 
heartedness, "  he  said  himself,  "two  qualities  insufhcient  to 
make  a  minister,  even  a  mediocre  one."  The  courtiers,  in  fact, 
called  him  "good-heart"  (bonhomme).  "  M.  de  Malesherbes 
has  doubts  about  everything."  wrote  Madame  du  Deffand,  "  M. 
Turgot  has  doubts  about  nothing."  M.  de  Maurepas  having,  of 
set  purpose,  got  up  rather  a  serious  quarrel  with  him,  Males- 
herbes sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  king;  the  latter  pressed 
him  to  withdraw  it:  the  minister  remained  inflexible.  "You 
are  better  off  than  I,"  said  Louis  XVI.  at  last,  "  you  can  abdi- 
cate." 

For  a  long  while  the  king  had  remained  faithful  to  M.  Tur- 
got. "  People  may  say  what  they  like,"  he  would  repeat,  with 
sincere  conviction,  "but  he  is  an  honest  man!"  Infamous 
means  were  employed,  it  is  said,  with  the  king;  he  was  shown 
forged  letters,  purporting  to  come  from  M.  Turgot,  intercepted 
at  the  post  and  containing  opinions  calculated  to  wound  his 
Majesty  himself.  To  pacify  the  jealousy  of  M.  de  Maurepas, 
Turgot  had  given  up  his  privilege  of  working  alone  with  the 
king.  Left  to  the  adroit  manoeuvres  of  his  old  minister.  Tx)ui8 
XVI.  feU  away  by  degrees  from  the  troublesome  reformer 
against  whom  were  leagued  all  those  who  were  about  him. 
The  queen  had  small  liking  for  M.  Turgot,  whose  strict  econo- 
my had  cut  down  the  expenses  of  her  household ;  contrary  to 
their  usual  practice,  her  most  trusted  servants  abetted  the 
animosity  of  M.  de  Maurepas.  "  I  confess  *hat  I  am  not  sorry 
for  these  departures,"  wrote  Marie  Antoinette  to  her  mother, 
after  the  fall  of  M.  Turgot,  "but  I  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them.**     "  Sir,"  M.  Turgot  had  written  to  Louis  XVL, 
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•*  monarchs  governed  by  courtiers  have  but  to  choose  between 
the  fate  of  Charles  L  and  that  of  Charles  IX."  The  coolness 
went  on  increasing  between  the  king  and  his  minister.  On  the 
12th  of  May,  1776,  the  comptroller-general  entered  the  king's 
closet;  he  had  come  to  speak  to  him  about  a  new  project  for  an 
edict;  the  exposition  of  reasons  was,  as  usual,  a  choice  morsel 
of  poUtical  philosophy.  "Another  commentary!"  said  the 
king  with  temper.  He  listened  however.  When  the  comp- 
troller-general had  finished,  "Is  that  all?"  asked  the  king. 
**Yes,  sir."  "So  much  the  better,"  and  he  showed  the  min- 
ister out.  A  few  hours  later,  M.  Turgot  received  his  dis- 
missal. 

He  was  at  his  desk,  drawing  up  an  important  decree ;  he  laid 
down  his  pen,  saying  quietly,  "My  successor  wiU  finish;"  and, 
when  M.  de  Maurepas  hypocritically  expressed  his  regret:  "I 
retire, "  said  M.  Turgot,  * '  without  having  to  reproach  myself 
^ith  feebleness,  or  falseness,  or  dissimulation."  He  wrote  to 
the  king:  "I  have  done,  sir,  what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty  in 
setting  before  you,  with  unreserved  and  unexampled  frankness, 
the  difficulty  of  the  position  in  which  I  stood  and  what  I 
thought  of  your  own.  If  I  had  not  done  so,  I  should  have  con- 
sidered mvself  to  have  behaved  culpably  towards  you.  You, 
no  doubt,  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  since  you  have 
withdrawn  your  confidence  from  me;  but,  even  if  I  were  mis- 
taken, you  cannot,  sir,  but  do  justice  to  the  feeling  by  which  I 
was  guided.  All  I  desire,  sir,  is  that  you  may  always  be  able 
to  believe  that  I  was  short-sighted  and  that  I  pointed  out  to 
you  merely  fanciful  dangers.  I  hope  that  time  may  not  justify 
me  and  that  your  reign  may  be  as  happy  and  as  tranquil,  for 
yourself  and  your  people,  as  they  flattered  themselves  it  would 
be,  in  accordance  with  your  principles  of  justice  and  bene- 
ficence." 

Useless  wishes,  belied  in  advance  by  the  previsions  of  M. 
Turgot  himself.  He  had  espied  the  danger  and  sounded  tome 
of  the  chasms  just  yawning  beneath  the  feet  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  of  the  king;  he  committed  the  noble  error  of  believing 
in  the  instant  and  supreme  influence  of  justice  and  reason. 
**Sir,"  said  he  to  Louis  XVI.,  "  you  ought  to  govern  like  God, 
by  general  laws.*'  Had  he  been  longer  in  power,  M.  Turgofc 
would  still  have  failed  in  his  designs.  The  life  of  one  man  was 
too  short  and  the  hand  of  one  man  too  weak  to  modify  the 
course  of  events,  fruit  slowly  ripened  during  so  many  cent- 
uries.   It  was  to  the  honor  of  M.  Turgot  that  he  discerned  the 
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mischief  and  would  fain  have  applied  the  proper  remedy.  He 
was  often  mistaken  about  the  means,  oftener  still  about  the 
strength  he  had  at  disposal,  ide  had  the  good  fortune  to  die 
early,  still  sad  and  anxious  about  the  fate  of  his  country,  with- 
out having  been  a  witness  of  the  catastrophes  he  had  foreseen 
and  of  the  sulferings  as  well  as  wreckage  through  with  i^'rance 
miLst  pass  before  touching  at  the  haven  he  would  fain  have 
opened  to  her. 

The  joy  of  the  courtiers  was  great,  at  Versailles,  when  the 
news  arrived  of  M.  Turgors  fall ;  the  pubhc  regretted  it  but 
little:  the  inflexible  severity  of  his  principles  which  he  never 
veiled  by  grace  of  manners,  a  certain  disquietude  occasioned 
by  the  chimerical  views  which  were  attributed  to  him,  had 
alienated  many  people  from  him.  His  real  friends  were  in 
consternation.  "  I  was  but  lately  rejoicing,"  said  Abbe  Very, 
"at  the  idea  that  the  work  was  going  on  of  coolly  repairing  a 
fine  edifice  which  time  had  damaged.  Henceforth,  the  most 
that  will  be  done  will  be  to  see  after  repairing  a  few  of  its 
cracks.  I  no  longer  indulge  in  hopes  of  its  restoration :  I  can- 
not but  apprehend  its  downfall  sooner  or  later."  "Oh!  what 
news  I  hear!"  writes  Voltaire  to  D'Alembert;  "  France  would 
have  been  too  fortunate.  What  will  become  of  us?  I  am 
quite  upset.  I  see  nothing  but  death  for  me  to  look  forward 
to,  now  that  M.  Turgot  is  out  of  oflfice.  It  is  a  thunderbolt 
fallen  upon  my  brain  and  upon  my  heart." 

A  few  months  later  M.  de  St.  Germain  retired  in  his  turn, 
not  to  Alsace  again,  but  to  the  Arsenal  with  forty  thousand 
livres  for  pension.  The  first,  the  great  attempt  at  reform  had 
failed.  "  M.  de  Malesherbes  lacked  will  to  remain  in  power," 
said  Abbe  Very,  M.  Turgot  conciliatoriness  {conciliahilite),  and 
M.  de  Maurepas  soul  enough  to  follow  his  lights."  "  M.  de 
Malesherbes,"  wrote  Condorcet,  "has,  either  from  inclination 
or  from  default  of  mental  rectitude,  a  bias  towards  eccentric 
and  paradoxical  ideas ;  he  discovers  in  his  mind  numberless 
arguments  for  and  against,  but  never  discovers  a  single  one  to 
decide  him.  In  his  private  capacity  he  had  employed  his  elo- 
quence in  proving  to  the  king  and  the  ministers  that  the  good 
of  the  nation  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  be  thought  of;  when 
he  became  minister,  he  employed  it  in  proving  that  this  good 
was  impossible."  "I  understand  two  things  in  the  matter  of 
war,"  said  M.  de  St.  Germain  just  before  he  became  minister, 
*'  to  obey  and  to  command;  but,  if  it  comes  to  advising,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it."    He  was,  indeed,  a  bad  adviser;  and 
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with  the  best  intentions  he  had  no  idea  either  how  to  command 
or  how-  to  make  himself  obeyed.  M.  Turgot  hixd  correctly 
estimated  the  disorder  of  affaii's,  when  he  wrote  to  the  king  on 
the  30th  of  April,  a  fortnight  before  his  disgrace,  "Sir,  the 
Parliaments  are  already  in  better  heart,  more  audacious,  more 
implicated  in  the  cabals  of  the  court  than  they  were  in  1770, 
after  twenty  years  of  enterprise  and  success.  Minds  are  a 
thousand  times  more  excited  upon  all  sorts  of  matters,  and 
your  ministry  is  almost  as  divided  and  as  feeble  as  that  of  your 
predecessor.  Consider,  sir,  that,  in  the  course  of  nature,  you 
have  fifty  years  to  reign,  and  reflect  what  progress  may  be 
made  by  a  disorder  which,  in  twenty  years,  has  reached  the 
pitch  at  which  we  see  it." 

Turgot  and  Malesherbes  had  fallen;  they  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  make  the  soundest  as  well  as  the  most  moderate 
principles  of  pure  philosophy  triumphant  in  the  government; 
at  home  a  new  attempt,  bolder  and  at  the  same  time  more 
practical,  was  soon  about  to  resuscitate  for  a  while  the  hopes 
of  hberal  minds;  abroad  and  in  a  new  world  there  w-as  already 
a  commencement  of  events  which  were  about  to  bring  to 
France  a  revival  of  glory  and  to  shed  on  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  a  moment's  legitimate  and  brilliant  lustre. 
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*'Two  things,  great  and  difficult  as  they  may  be,  are  a  man's 
duty  and  may  establish  his  fame.  To  support  misfortune  and 
be  sturdily  resigned  to  it;  to  beheve  in  the  good  and  trust  in  it 
perseveringly"  [M.  Guizot,  Washington]. 

"There  is  a  sight  as  fine  and  not  less  salutary  than  that  of  a 
virtuous  man  at  grips  with  adversity ;  it  is  the  sight  of  a  virtu- 
ous man  at  the  head  of  a  good  cause  and  securing  its  triumph. 

"  If  ever  cause  were  just  and  had  a  right  to  success,  it  was 
that  of  the  English  colonies  which  rose  in  insurrection  to  be- 
come the  United  States  of  America. 

*'  Opposition,  in  their  case,  preceded  insurrection. 

**  Their  opposition  was  founded  on  historic  right  and  on  facts. 
on  rational  right  and  on  ideas. 
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**  It  is  to  the  honor  of  England  that  she  had  deposited  in  the 
cradle  of  her  colonies  the  germ  of  their  hberty ;  almost  all,  at 
their  foundation,  received  charters  which  conferred  upon  the 
colonists  the  franchises  of  the  mother-country. 

"  At  the  same  time  with  legal  rights,  the  colonists  had  creeds. 
It  was  not  only  as  EngUshmen,  but  as  Christians,  that  they 
wanted  to  be  free,  and  they  had  their  faith  even  more  at  heart 
than  their  charters.  Their  rights  would  not  have  disappeared, 
even  had  they  lacked  their  charters.  By  the  mere  impulse  of 
their  souls,  with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  they  would 
have  derived  them  from  a  sublimer  source  and  one  inaccessible 
to  human  power,  for  they  cherished  feelings  that  soared  beyond 
even  the  institutions  of  which  they  showed  themselves  to  be  so 

jealous. 

"Such  in  the  English  colonies,  was  the  happy  condition  of 
man  and  of  society,  when  England,  by  an  arrogant  piece  of 
aggression,  attempted  to  dispose,  without  their  consent,  of  their 
fortunes  and  their  destiny." 

The  uneasiness  in  the  relaiions  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies  was  of  old  date ;  and  the  danger  which  Eng- 
land ran  of  seeing  her  great  settlements  beyond  the  sea  separat- 
ing from  her  had  for  some  time  past  struck  the  more  clear- 
sighted. "Colonies  are  hke  fruits  which  remain  on  the  tree 
only  until  they  are  ripe,"  said  M.  Turgot  in  1750:  "  when  they 
have  become  self  sufficing,  they  do  as  Carthage  did,  as  America 
will  one  day  do."  It  was  in  the  war  between  England  and 
France  for  the  possession  of  Canada  that  the  Americans  made 
the  first  trial  of  their  strength. 

Alliance  was  concluded  between  the  different  colonies,  Vir- 
ginia marched  in  tune  with  Massachusetts;  the  pride  of  a  new 
power,  young  and  already  victorious,  animated  the  troops 
which  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Canada.  *'  If  we  manage  to 
remove  from  Canada  these  turbulent  Gauls,"  exclaimed  John 
Adams,  our  territory,  in  a  century,  will  be  more  populous  than 
England  herself.  Then  all  Europe  will  be  powerless  to  subjugate 
us."  "  I  am  astounded,"  said  the  duke  of  Choiseul  to  the  Eng- 
lish negotiator  who  arrived  at  Paris  in  1761,  **  I  am  astounded 
that  your  great  Pitt  should  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
acquisition  of  Canada,  a  territory  too  scantily  peopled  to  ever 
become  dangerous  for  you  and  one  which  in  our  hands,  would 
serve  to  keep  your  colonies  in  a  state  of  dependence  from  which 
they  will  not  fail  to  free  themselves  the  moment  Canada  is 
ceded  to  you."    A  pamphlet  attributed  to  Burke  proposed  to 
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leave  Canada  to  France  with  the  avowed  aim  of  maintaining 
on  the  border  of  the  American  provinces  an  object  of  anxiety 
and  an  ever-threatening  enemy. 

America  protested  its  loyalty  and  rejected  with  indignation 
all  idea  of  separation.  "It  is  said  that  the  development  of  the 
strength  of  the  colonies  may  render  them  more  dangerous  and 
bring  them  to  declare  their  independence,"  wrote  Franklin  in 
1760:  "  such  fears  are  chimerical.  So  many  causes  are  against 
their  union,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  not  only  im- 
probable but  impossible;  I  say  impossible— without  the  most 
provoking  tyranny  and  oppression.  As  long  as  the  government 
is  mild  and  just,  as  long  as  there  is  security  for  civil  and  reli- 
gious interests,  the  Americans  will  be  respectful  and  submissive 
subjects.    The  waves  only  rise  when  the  wind  blows." 

In  England,  many  distinguished  minds  doubted  whether  the 
govemmf>nt  of  the  mother-country  would  manage  to  preserve 
the  discretion  and  moderation  claimed  by  Frankhn.  ' '  Not- 
withstanding all  you  say  of  your  loyalty,  you  Americans," 
observed  Lord  Camden  to  Franklin  himself,  "I  know  that 
gome  day  you  will  shake  off  the  ties  which  unite  you  to  us  and 
you  w^ill  raise  the  standard  of  independence."  "No  such  idea 
exists  or  will  enter  into  the  heads  of  the  Americans, "  answered 
Franklin,  "unless  you  maltreat  them  quite  scandalously." 
*'  That  is  true, "  rejoined  the  other,  '  *  and  it  is  exactly  one  of  the 
causes  which  I  foresee  and  which  will  bring  on  the  event." 

The  Seven  Years'  War  was  ended,  shamefully  and  sadly  for 
France;  M.  de  Choiseul,  who  had  concluded  peace  with  regret 
and  a  bitter  pang,  was  ardently  pursuing  every  means  of 
taking  his  revenge.  To  foment  disturbances  betweeji  England 
and  her  colonies  appeared  to  him  an  efficacious  and  a  natural 
way  of  gratifying  his  feelings.  "There  is  great  difficulty  in 
governing  States  in  the  days  in  which  we  live,"  he  wrote  to  M. 
Diirand,  at  that  time  French  minister  in  London ;  "  still  greater 
difficulty  in  governing  those  of  America;  and  the  difficulty 
approaches  impossibility  as  regards  those  of  Asia.  I  am  very 
much  astonished  that  England,  which  is  but  a  very  small  spot 
in  Europe,  should  hold  dominion  over  more  than  a  third  of 
America  and  that  her  dominion  should  have  no  other  object 
but  that  of  trade.  ...  As  long  as  the  vast  American  posses- 
sions contribute  no  subsidies  for  the  support  of  the  mother- 
country,  private  persons  in  England  will  still  grow  rich  for 
some  time  on  the  trade  with  America,  but  the  State  will  be  un- 
done for  want  of  means  to  keep  together  a  too  extended  power; 
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it,  on  the  contrary,  England  proposes  to  establish  imposts  in 
her  American  domains,  when  they  are  more  extensive  and 
perhaps  more  populous  than  the  mother-country,  when  they 
have  fishing,  woods,  navigation,  com,  iron,  they  will  easily 
part  asimder  from  her,  without  any  fear  of  chastisement,  for 
England  could  not  undertake  a  war  against  them  to  chastise 
them. "  He  encouraged  his  agents  to  keep  him  informed  as  to 
the  state  of  feeling  in  America,  welcoming  and  studying  all 
projects,  even  the  most  fantastic,  that  might  be  hostile  to  Eng- 
land. 

When  M.  de  Choiseul  was  thus  writing  to  M.  Durand,  the 
English  government  had  already  justified  the  fears  of  its  wisest 
and  most  sagacious  friends.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1765  after  a 
short  and  unimportant  debate,  Parliament,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  had  ex- 
tended to  the  American  colonies  the  stamp-tax  everywhere  in 
force  in  England.  The  proposal  had  been  brought  forward  in 
the  preceding  year,  but  the  protests  of  the  colonists  had  for 
some  time  retarded  its  discussion.  "The  Americans  are  an 
ungrateful  people,"  said  Townshend:  "they  are  children 
settled  in  life  by  our  care  and  nurtured  by  our  indulgence.  *• 
Pitt  was  absent.  Colonel  Barre  rose :  "  Settled  by  your  care  I" 
he  exclaimed :  ' '  nay  it  was  your  oppression  which  drove  them 
to  America ;  to  escape  from  your  tyranny,  they  exposed  them- 
selves in  the  desert  to  all  the  ills  that  human  natm*e  can  en- 
dure !  Nurtm-ed  by  your  indulgence !  Nay,  they  have  grown 
by  reason  of  yom*  indifference ;  and  do  not  forget  that  these 
people,  loyal  as  they  are,  are  as  jealous  as  they  were  at  the 
first  of  their  hberties  and  remain  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
that  caused  the  exQe  of  their  ancestors. "  This  was  the  only 
protest.  "Nobody  voted  on  the  other  side  in  the  House  of 
Lords,"  said  Greorge  Grenville  at  a  later  period. 

In  America  the  effect  was  terrible  and  the  dismay  profound. 
The  Virginia  House  was  in  session;  nobody  dared  to  speak 
against  a  measure  which  struck  at  all  the  privileges  of  the 
colonies  and  went  to  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  gentlemen  still 
passionately  attached  to  the  mother-country.  A  yoimg  barris- 
ter, Patrick  Henry,  hardly  known  hitherto,  rose  at  last  and  in 
an  unsteady  voice  said:  "  I  propose  to  the  vote  of  the  Assem- 
bly the  following  resolutions :  '  Only  the  general  Assembly  of 
this  colony  has  the  right  and  power  to  impose  taxes  on  the  in- 
habitants of  this  colony;  every  attempt  to  invest  with  this 
power  any  person  or  body  whatever  other  than  the  said  general 
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Assembly  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  at  one  and  the 
same  time  British  and  American  liberties.'"  Then  becoming 
more  and  more  animated  and  rising  to  eloquence  by  sheer  force 
of  passion:  "  Tarquin  and  Caesar,"  he  exclaimed,  "had  each 
their  Brutus;  Charles  I.  had  his  Cromwell,  and  George 
m.  .  .  ."  "Treason!  treason  I"  was  shouted  on  all  sides  .  .  . 
"will  doubtless  profit  by  their  example,"  continued  Patrick 
Henry,  proudly,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  moved  by  the 
wrath  of  the  government's  friends.  His  resolutions  were  voted 
by  20  to  19. 

The  excitement  in  America  was  communicated  to  England ; 
it  served  the  political  purposes  and  passions  of  Mr.  Pitt;  he 
boldly  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp-tax:  "The  colonists,"  he  said,  "are  subjects  of  this 
realm,  haWng,  like  yourselves,  a  title  to  the  special  privileges 
of  Englishmen ;  they  are  bound  by  the  Enghsh  laws  and,  in  the 
same  measure  as  yourselves,  have  a  right  to  the  liberties  of 
this  country.     The  Americans  are  the  sons  and  not  the  bastards 

of  England When  in  this  House  we  grant  subsidies  to 

his  Majesty,  we  dispose  of  that  which  is  our  own;  but  the 
Americans  are  not  represented  here :  when  we  impose  a  tax 
upon  them,  what  is  it  we  do?  We,  the  Commons  of  Fjigland, 
give  what  to  his  Majesty?  Our  own  personal  property?  No; 
we  give  away  the  property  of  the  Commons  of  America. 
There  is  absurdity  in  the  very  terms." 

The  bdl  was  repealed  and  agitation  was  calmed  for  a  while 
in  Amei*ica.  But,  ere  long,  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  ofifice  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  with  office  he  adopted  other  views 
as  to  the  taxes  to  be  imposed ;  in  vain  he  sought  to  disguise 
them  under  the  form  of  custom-house  duties :  the  taxes  on  tea, 
glass,  paper,  excited  in  America  the  same  indignation  as  the 
stamp-tax.     Resistance  was  everywhere  organized. 

"  Between  1767  and  1774  patriotic  leagues  were  everywhere 
formed  against  the  consumption  of  English  merchandise  and 
the  exportation  of  American  produce ;  all  exchange  ceased  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  colonies ;  to  extinguish  the 
source  of  England's  riches  in  America  and  to  force  her  to  open 
her  eyes  to  her  madness  the  colonists  shrank  from  no  privation 
and  no  sacrifice :  luxm*y  had  vanished,  rich  and  poor  welcomed 
ruin  rather  than  give  up  their  political  rights"  [M.  Cornelis  de 
Witt,  Histoire  de  Washington].  "I  expect  nothing  more  from 
petitions  to  the  king,"  said  Washington,  already  one  of  the 
most  steadfast  champions  of  American  hberties,  "  and  I  would 
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Oppose  them  if  they  were  calculated  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  pact  of  non-importation.  As  sure  as  I  live,  there  is  no 
relief  to  be  expected  for  us  but  from  the  straits  of  Great  Britain. 
I  believe,  or  at  least  I  hope,  that  there  is  enough  pubUc  virtue 
Btill  remaining  among  us  to  make  us  deny  ourselves  everything 
but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  obtain  justice.  This 
we  have  a  right  to  do  and  no  power  on  earth  can  force  us  to  a 
change  of  conduct  short  of  being  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
slavery.  ..."  He  added  in  a  spirit  of  strict  justice :  *'As  to 
the  pact  of  non-exportation,  that  is  another  thing;  I  confess 
that  I  have  doubts  of  its  being  legitimate.  We  owe  considera- 
ble sums  to  Great  Britain ;  we  can  only  pay  them  with  our  pro- 
duce. To  have  a  right  to  accuse  others  of  injustice,  we  must 
be  just  ourselves;  and  how  can  we  be  so  if  we  refuse  to  pay 
our  debts  to  Great  Britain?  That  is  what  I  cannot  make  out.'* 
The  opposition  was  as  yet  within  the  law  and  the  national 
effort  was  as  orderly  as  it  waa  impassioned.  **  There  is  agita* 
tion,  there  are  meetings,  there  is  mutual  encouragement  to  the 
struggle,  the  provinces  concert  opposition  together,  the  wrath 
against  Great  Britain  grows  and  the  abyss  begins  to  yawn ;  but 
such  are  the  habits  of  order  amongst  this  people,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  this  immense  ferment  amongst  the  nation,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  pick  out  even  a  few  acts  of  violence  here 
and  there ;  up  to  the  day  when  the  uprising  becomes  general, 
the  government  of  Greorge  III.  can  scarcely  find,  even  in  the 
great  centres  of  opposition,  such  as  Bosto  i,  any  specious  pre- 
texts tor  its  own  violence"  [M.  Comelis  de  Witt,  Histcnre  de 
Washington].  The  declaration  of  independence  was  by  this 
time  becoming  inevitable  when  Washington  and  Jefferson  were 
still  writing  in  this  strain : — 

Washington  to  Capt.  Mackenzie. 

You  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
are  a  people  of  rebels  in  revolt  for  independence,  and  what  not. 
Permit  me  to  tell  you,  my  good  friend,  that  you  are  mistaken, 
grossly  mistaken.  ...  I  can  testify,  as  a  fact,  that  indepen- 
dence is  neither  the  wish  nor  the  interest  of  this  colony  or  of 
any  other  on  the  continent,  separately  or  collectively.  But  at 
the  same  time  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  none  of  them  will 
ever  submit  to  the  loss  of  those  privileges,  of  those  precious 
rights  which  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  every  free  State, 
and  without  which  liberty,  property,  life  itaself.  are  devoid  at 
any  security." 
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Jefferson  to  Mr.  Randolph, 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  sii-,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  British 
empire  a  man  who  cherishes  more  cordially  than  I  do  the  union 
with  Great  Britain.  But,  by  the  God  who  made  me,  I  would 
cease  to  Hve  rather  than  accept  that  union  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  ParUament.  We  lack  neither  motives  nor  power  to 
declare  and  maintain  our  separation.  It  is  the  will  alone  that 
we  lack,  and  that  is  growmg  Uttle  by  httle  under  the  hand  of 
our  king. " 

It  was  indeed  growing:  Lord  Chatham  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  office;  Lord  North,  on  becoming  prime  minister,  zeai- 
ously  promoted  the  desires  of  George  III.  in  Parliament  and 
throughout  the  country.  The  opposition,  headed  by  Lord 
Chatham,  protested  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty  against  the  measures  adopted  towards  the 
colonies.  "Liberty,"  said  Lord  Chatham,  "is  pledged  to 
liberty,  they  are  indissolubly  alUed  in  this  great  cause,  it  is  the 
alliance  between  God  and  nature,  immutable,  eternal,  as  the 
light  in  the  firmament  of  heaven !  Have  a  care ;  foreign  war 
is  suspended  over  your  heads  by  a  thin  and  fragile  thread, 
Spain  and  France  are  watching  over  your  conduct,  waiting  for 
the  fruit  of  yoxir  blunders;  they  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on 
America,  and  are  more  concerned  with  the  dispositions  of  your 
colonies  than  with  their  own  affairs,  whatever  they  may  be.  I 
repeat  to  you,  my  lords,  if  ministers  persist  in  their  fatal  coun* 
sels,  I  do  not  say  that  they  may  alienate  the  affections  of  its 
subjects,  but  I  affirm  that  they  will  destroy  the  greatness  of 
the  crown ;  I  do  not  say  that  the  king  will  be  betrayed,  I  affirm 
that  the  country  will  be  ruined  I" 

Fi*anklin  was  present  at  this  scene.  Sent  to  England  by  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  support  their  petitions  by  his  persuasive 
and  dexterous  eloquence,  he  watched  with  intelligent  interest 
the  dispostion  of  the  Contment  towards  his  country.  "All 
Europe  seems  to  be  on  our  side,"  he  wrote,  "  but  Europe  has 
its  own  reasons.  It  considers  itself  threatened  by  the  power  of 
England,  and  it  would  like  to  see  her  divided  against  herself. 
Our  prudence  will  retard  for  a  long  time  yet,  I  hope,  the  satis- 

fa^^tion  which  our  enemies  expect  from  our  dissensions 

Prudence,  patience,  discretion;  when  the  catastrophe  arrives, 
it  must  be  clear  to  aU  miinkind  that  the  fault  is  not  on  our 
side." 

The  catastrophe  was  becoming  imminent.    Already  a  riot  at 
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Boston  had  led  to  throwing  into  the  sea  a  cargo  of  tea  which 
had  arrived  on  board  two  English  vessels,  and  which  the  gov- 
ernor had  refused  to  send  away  at  once  as  the  populace  desired; 
already,  on  the  summons  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  a  general 
Congress  of  all  the  provinces  had  met  at  Philadelphia;  at  the 
head  of  the  legal  resistance  as  well  as  of  the  Later  rebellion  in 
arms  marched  the  PuriUms  of  New  England  and  the  sons  of  the 
cavaliers  settled  in  Virginia;  the  opposition  tumultuous  and 
popular  in  the  North,  parliamentary  and  political  in  the  South, 
waa  everywhere  animated  by  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  zeal. 
**  I  do  not  pretend  to  indicate  precisely  what  Hne  must  be  drawn 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,"  wrote  Washington  to 
one  of  his  friends,  ''but  it  is  most  decidedly  my  opinion  that 
one  must  be  drawn,  and  our  rights  definitively  secured."  He 
had  but  lately  said:  "Nobody  ought  to  hesitate  a  moment  to 
employ  arras  in  defence  of  interests  so  precious,  so  sacred,  but 
arms  ought  to  be  our  last  resource." 

The  day  had  come  when  this  was  the  only  resource  hence- 
forth remaining  to  the  Americans.  Stubborn  and  irritated, 
Gkorgo  III.  and  his  government  heaped  vexatious  measures 
one  upon  another,  feeling  sure  of  crushing  down  the  re- 
sistance of  the  colonists  by  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  as 
well  as  of  their  liberties.  "We  must  fight,"  exclaimed 
Patrick  Henry  at  the  Virginia  Convention,  "I  repeat  it,  we 
must  fight;  an  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  that 
is  all  we  have  left."  Armed  resistance  was  already  being 
organized,  m  the  teeth  of  many  obstacles  and  notwithstand- 
ing active  or  tacit  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  people. 

It  was  time  to  act.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1775,  at  night,  a 
picked  body  of  the  Enghsh  garrison  of  Boston  left  the  town 
by  order  of  General  Gage,  governor  of  Massachusetts.  The 
soldiers  were  ajB  yet  in  ignorance  of  their  destination,  but  the 
American  patriots  had  divined  it.  The  governor  had  ordered 
the  gates  to  be  closed;  some  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
having  found  means  of  escaping,  had  spread  the  alarm  in  the 
country;  already  men  were  repairing  in  silence  to  posts  as- 
signed in  anticipation;  when  the  king's  troops,  on  approach- 
ing Lexington,  expected  to  lay  hands  upon  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal movers,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  they  came 
into  coUision,  in  the  night,  with  a  corps  of  mihti^  blocking 
the  way ;  the  Americans  taking  no  notice  of  the  order  given 
them  to  retire,  the  English  troops,  at  the  insti^tion  of  their 
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officers,  fired;  a  few  men  feU;  war  was  begun  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  That  very  evening,  Colonel  Smith,  whilst 
proceeding  to  seize  the  ammunition-depot  at  Concord,  found 
himself  successively  attacked  by  detachments  hastdy  lormed 
in  all  ihe  villages;  he  fell  back  in  disorder  beneath  the  guns  of 
Boston. 

Some  few  days  later  the  town  was  besieged  by  an  American 
army  and  the  Congress,  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  appointed 
Washington  "  to  be  general-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
united  colonies,  of  all  that  had  been  or  should  be  levied,  and  of 
all  others  that  should  voluntarily  offer  their  services  or  join 
the  said  army  to  defend  American  hberty  and  to  repulse  every 
attack  directed  against  it." 

George  Washington  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1732, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  at  Bridge's  Creek,  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland  in  Virginia.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  con- 
sideration among  the  plantei-s  of  Virginia,  descended  from  that 
race  of  country-gentlemen  who  had  but  lately  effected  the 
revolution  in  England.  He  lost  his  father  early  and  waa 
brought  up  by  a  distinguished,  firm  and  judicious  mother,  for 
whom  he  always  preserved  equal  affection  and  respect.  In- 
tended for  the  life  of  a  surveyor  of  the  still  uncleared  lands 
of  Western  America,  he  had  led,  from  his  youth  up,  a  life  ot 
freedom  and  hardship ;  at  nineteen,  during  the  Canadian  war, 
he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  militia  of  his  country,  and  we 
have  seen  how  he  fought  ^vith  credit  at  the  side  of  General 
Braddock.  On  returning  home  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  set- 
thng  at  Mount  Vernon,  wliich  had  been  bequeathed  to  him 
by  his  eldest  brother,  he  had  become  a  great  agriculturist  and 
great  hunter,  esteemed  by  all,  loved  by  those  who  knew  him, 
actively  engaged  in  his  own  business  as  well  as  that  of  his 
colony,  and  already  an  object  of  confidence  as  well  as  hope 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1774,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  strug- 
gle, Patrick  Henry,  on  leaving  the  first  Congress  formed  to 
prepare  for  it,  rephed  to  those  who  asked  which  was  the  fore- 
most man  in  the  Congress:  "If  you  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr. 
Rutledge  of  South  Carohna  is  the  greatest  orator;  but,  if  yoa 
speak  of  sohd  knowledge  of  things  and  of  sound  judgment 
Colonel  Washington  is  indisputably  the  greatest  man  iu  the 
Assembly."  "  Capable  of  rising  to  the  highest  destmiea,  he 
could  have  ignored  himself  without  a  struggle  and  found  in 
the  culture  of  his  lands  satisfaction  for  those  powerful  faculties 
which  were  to  suf&ce  for  the  command  of  armies  and  for  the 
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foundation  of  a  government.  But  when  the  occasion  offered, 
when  the  need  came,  without  any  effort  on  his  own  part,  with- 
out surprise  on  the  part  of  others,  the  sagacious  planter  turned 
out  a  great  man;  he  had  in  a  superior  degree  the  two  qualities 
which  in  active  life  render  men  capable  of  great  things;  he 
could  believe  firmly  in  his  own  ideas  and  act  resolutely  upon 
them,  without  fearing  to  take  the  responsibility"  [M.  Guizot, 
Washington]. 

He  was,  however,  deeply  moved  and  troubled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  contest  of  which  he  foresaw  the  difficulties 
and  the  trials,  without  fathoming  their  full  extent,  and  it  was 
not  without  a  struggle  that  he  accepted  the  power  confided  to 
him  by  Congress.  "Beheve  me,  my  dear  Patsy,"  he  wrote  to 
his  wife,  "I  have  done  all  I  could  to  screen  myself  from  this 
high  maT-k  of  honor,  not  only  because  it  cost  me  much  to 
separate  myself  from  you  and  from  my  family,  but  also  be* 
cause  I  felt  that  this  task  was  beyond  my  strength."  When 
the  new  general  arrived  before  Boston  to  take  command  of 
the  confused  and  undisciphned  masses  which  were  hurrying 
up  to  the  American  camp,  he  heard  that  an  engagement  had 
taken  place  on  the  16th  of  June  on  the  heights  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  which  commanded  the  town;  the  Americans  who  had 
seized  the  positions  had  defended  them  so  bravely  that  the 
English  had  lost  nearly  a  thousand  men  before  they  carried 
the  batteries.  A  few  months  later,  after  unheard  of  efforts  on 
the  general's  paru  to  constitute  and  train  his  army,  he  had 
taken  possession  of  all  the  environs  of  the  place,  and  General 
Howe,  who  had  superseded  General  Gage,  evacuated  Boston 
CVIcirch  17,  1776  j. 

Every  step  was  leading  to  the  declaration  of  independence. 
*'  If  everybody  were  of  my  opinion,"  v/rote  Wasnington  in  the 
month  of  February,  1776,  "the  English  Ministers  would  learn 
in  £ow  words  what  we  want  to  arrive  at.  I  should  set  forth 
simply,  and  without  periphrasis,  our  grievances  and  our  resolu* 
tion  to  have  justice.  I  should  tell  them  that  we  have  long 
and  ardently  desired  an  honorable  reconciliation,  and  that 
it  has  been  refused.  I  should  add  that  we  have  conducted 
ourselves  as  faithful  subjects,  that  the  feeling  of  hberty  is 
too  strong  in  our  hearts  to  let  us  ever  submit  to  slavery, 
and  that  we  are  quite  determined  to  burst  every  bond  with 
an  unjust  and  unnatural  government,  if  our  enslavement 
ak)Qe  will  satisfy  a  tyrant  and  his  diabohcal  ministry.    And 
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I  should  tell  them  all  this  not  in  covert  terms,  but  in  language 
as  plain  as  the  light  of  the  sun  at  full  noon." 

Many  people  still  hesitated,  from  timidity,  from  foreseeing 
the  sufferings  which  war  would  inevitably  entail  on  America, 
from  hereditary,  faithful  attachment  to  the  mother-country. 
**  Gentlemen,"  had  but  lately  been  observed  by  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, deputy  from  Pennsylvania,  at  the  reading  of  the  scheme 
of  a  solenan  declaration  justifying  the  taking  up  of  arms, 
"there  is  but  one  word  in  this  paper  of  which  I  disapprove 
—Congress.''^  *'  And  as  for  me,  Mr.  President,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
rison, rising,  "there  is  but  one  word  in  this  paper  of  which  I 
approve—  Congress. " 

Deeds  had  become  bolder  than  words.  "We  have  hitherto 
made  war  by  halves,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  General  Gat^ 
**you  will  see  in  to-morrow's  papers  that  for  the  future  we 
shall  probably  venture  to  make  it  by  three-quarters.  The 
continental  navy,  the  provincial  navies,  have  been  authorized 
to  cruise  against  English  property  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Ocean.  Learn,  for  your  governance,  that  this  is  not 
Independence.  Far  from  it  I  If  one  of  the  next  couriers 
should  bring  you  word  of  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce  with 
all  nations,  take  good  care  not  to  call  that  Independence. 
Nothing  of  the  sort!  Independence  is  a  spectre  of  such  awful 
mien  that  the  mere  sight  of  it  might  make  a  dehcate  person 
faint." 

Independence  was  not  yet  declared,  and  already,  at  the  end 
of  their  proclamations,  instead  of  th3  time-honored  formula, 
God  save  the  king !  the  Virginians  had  adopted  the  proudly 
significant  phrase,  God  save  the  liberties  of  America ! 

The  great  day  came,  however,  when  the  Congress  resolved 
to  give  its  true  name  to  the  war  which  the  colonies  had  been 
for  more  than  a  year  maintaining  against  the  mother-country. 
After  a  discussion  which  lasted  three  days,  the  scheme  drawn 
op  by  Jefferson,  for  the  declaration  of  Independence,  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority.  The  solemn  proclamation  of  it 
was  determined  upon  the  4th  of  July,  and  that  day  has  re- 
mained the  national  festival  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
John  Adams  made  no  mistake  when,  in  the  transport  of  his 
patriotic  joy,  he  wrote  to  his  wife:  **I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  day  wOl  be  celebi-ated  by  generations  to  come  as  the 
great  anniversary  of  the  nation.  It  should  be  kept  as  the  day 
of  dcHverance  by  solemn  thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty,    tt 
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should  be  kept  with  pomp,  to  the  sound  of  cannon  and  of  bells, 
with  games,  with  bonfires  and  illuminations  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other,  forever.  You  will  think  me  car- 
ried away  by  my  enthusiasm ;  but  no,  I  take  into  account, 
perfectly,  the  pains,  the  blood,  the  treasure  we  shall  have  to 
expend  to  maintain  this  declaration,  to  uphold  and  defend 
these  States,  but  through  all  these  shadows  I  perceive  rays 
of  ravishing  light  and  joy,  I  feel  that  the  end  is  worth  all 
the  means  and  fax  more,  and  that  posterity  wiU  rejoice  over 
this  event  with  songs  of  triumph,  even  though  we  should  have 
cause  to  repent  of  it,  which  will  not  be,  I  trust  in  God. " 

The  declaration  of  American  independence  was  solemn  and 
grave ;  it  began  with  an  appeal  to  those  natural  rights  which 
the  eighteenth  century  had  everywhere  learnt  to  claim.  "We 
hold  as  self-evident  all  these  truths,"  said  the  Congress  of 
united  colonies:  ''All  men  are  created  equal,  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  among  those 
rights  are  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Gov- 
ernments are  established  amongst  men  to  guarantee  those 
rights,  and  their  just  power  emanates  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed/' 

To  this  declaration  of  the  inalienable  right  of  people  to  choose 
their  own  government  for  the  greatest  security  and  greatest 
happiness  of  the  governed,  succeeded  an  enumeration  of  the 
grievances  which  made  it  forever  impossible  for  the  American 
colonists  to  render  obedience  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  the 
list  was  long  and  overwhelming;  it  ended  with  this  declara- 
tion: "  Wherefore  we,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  met  together  in  general  Congress,  calling  the  Su- 
premo Judge  of  the  universe  to  witness  the  uprightness  of  our 
intentions,  do  solemnly  pubHsh  and  declare  in  the  name  of  the 
good  people  of  these  colonies,  that  the  United-colonies  are  and 
have  a  right  to  be  free  and  independent  States,  that  they  are 
released  from  all  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  every  poUtical  tie  between  them  and  Great  Britain  is  and 
ought  to  be  entirely  dissolved.  .  .  .  Full  of  firm  confidence  in 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  pledge,  mutually,  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  declaration  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  most  sacred  possession,  our  honor. " 

The  die  was  cast,  and  retreat  cut  off  for  the  timid  and  the 
malcontent;  through  a  course  of  alternate  successes  and  re- 
verses Washington  had  kept  up  hostihties  during  the  rough 
campaign  of  1776.    Many  a  time  he  had  thought  the  game  lost. 
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and  he  had  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
posts  he  had  mastered  to  fall  back  upon  Philadelphia.  *'  What 
will  you  do  if  Philadelphia  is  taken?"  he  was  asked.  *' We  will 
retire  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  and  then,  if  necessary,  beyond 
the  Alleghanies, "  answered  the  general  without  hesitation. 
Unwavering  in  his  patriotic  faith  and  resolution,  he  relied 
upon  the  savage  resources  and  the  vast  wildernesses  of  liis 
native  country  to  wear  out  at  last  the  patience  and  courage  of 
the  Enghsh  generals.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Washington, 
suddenly  resuming  the  offensive,  had  beaten  the  king's  troops 
at  Trenton  and  at  Princeton  one  after  the  other.  This  brilhant 
action  had  restored  the  affaii-s  of  the  Americans  and  was  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  the  formation  of  a  new  army.  On  the  30th  of 
December,  1776,  Washington  was  invested  by  Congress  with 
the  full  powers  of  a  dictator. 

Europe,  meanwhile,  was  following  with  increasing  interest 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  struggle  which  at  a  distance  had  from  the 
first  appeaix'd  to  the  most  experienced  an  unequal  one.  *'  Let 
us  not  anticipate  events,  but  content  ourselves  with  learning 
them  when  they  occur,"  said  a  letter,  in  1775,  to  M.  de  Guines, 
ambassador  in  London,  from  Louis  XVI. 's  minister  for  foreign 
affau^,  M.  de  Vergennes:  "I  prefer  to  follow,  as  a  quiet  ob- 
server, the  course  of  events  rather  than  try  to  produce  them." 
He  had  but  lately  Siiid  with  prophetic  anxiety:  "Far  from 
seeldng  to  profit  by  the  embarnissment  in  which  England 
finds  herself  on  account  of  affairs  in  America,  we  should 
rather  desire  to  extricate  her.  The  spirit  of  revolt,  in  what- 
ever spot  it  breaks  out,  is  always  of  dangerous  precedent ;  it  is 
with  moral  as  with  physical  diseases,  both  may  become  con- 
tagious. This  consideration  should  induce  us  to  take  care  that 
the  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  causing  so  terrible  an  ex- 
plosion in  North  America,  have  no  power  to  communicate  it- 
self to  points  interesting  to  us  in  this  hemisphere." 

For  a  moment  French  diplomats  had  been  seriously  discon- 
certed; remembrance  of  the  surprise  m  1755,  when  England 
had  commenced  hostilities  without  declaring  war,  still  trou- 
bled men's  minds.  Count  de  Guines  wrote  to  M.  de  Vergennes: 
''Lord  Rochford  confided  to  me  yesterday  that  numbers  ot 
persons  on  both  sides  were  perfectly  convinced  that  the  way 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  war  in  America  was  to  declare  it  against 
France  and  that  he  saw  with  pain  that  opinion  gaining  gi'ound. 
I  assure  you,  sir,  that  all  which  is  said  for  is  very  extraordi- 
nary and  far  from  encouraging.     The  partisans  of  this  plaD 
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argue  that  fear  of  a  war,  disastrous  for  England,  which  might 
end  by  putting  France  once  more  in  possession  of  Canada 
would  be  the  most  certain  bug-bear  for  America,  where  the 
propinquity  of  our  religion  and  our  government  is  excessively 
apprehended;  they  say,  in  fact,  that  the  Americans,  forced 
by  a  war  to  give  up  their  project  of  Uberty  and  to  decide 
between  us  and  them,  would  certainly  give  them  the  pref- 
erence." 

The  question  of  Canada  was  always,  indeed,  an  anxious  one 
for  the  American  colonists ;  Washington  had  detached  in  that 
direction  a  body  of  troops  which  had  been  repulsed  with  loea 
M.  de  Vergennes  had  determined  to  keep  in  the  United  States 
a  semi-official  agent,  M.  de  Bonvouloir,  commissioned  to  fur- 
nish the  ministry  with  information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs. 
On  sending  Coimt  de  Guines  the  necessary  instructions,  the 
minister  wrote  on  the  7th  of  August,  1775:  **One  of  the  most 
essential  objects  is  to  reassure  the  Americans  on  the  score  of 
the  dread  which  they  are  no  doubt  taught  to  feel  of  us, 
Canada  is  the  point  of  jealousy  for  them ;  they  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  we  have  no  thought  at  all  about  it  and 
that,  so  far  from  grudging  them  the  liberty  and  independence 
they  are  laboring  to  secure,  we  admire,  on  the  contrary,  the 
grandeur  and  nobleness  of  their  efforts,  and  that,  having  no 
interest  in  injuring  them,  we  should  see  with  pleasure  such  a 
happy  conjunction  of  circumstances  as  would  set  them  at  Ub- 
erty to  frequent  our  ports;  the  facilities  they  would  find  for 
their  commerce  would  soon  prove  to  them  all  the  esteem  we 
feel  for  them." 

Independence  was  not  yet  proclaimed  and  already  the  com- 
mittee charged  by  Congress  "to  correspond  with  friends  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,"  had  made  in- 
quiry of  the  French  government,  by  roundabout  ways,  as  to 
what  were  its  intentions  regarding  the  American  colonies,  and 
was  soliciting  the  aid  of  France.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1776, 
an  agent  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Silas  Deane,  started  for  France; 
he  had  orders  to  put  the  same  question  point  blank  at  Ver- 
sailles and  at  Paris. 

The  ministry  was  divided  on  the  subject  of  American  affairs; 
M.  Turgot  inclined  towards  neutraHty.  "Let  us  leave  the 
insurgents,''^  he  said,  "at  full  liberty  to  make  their  purchases 
in  our  ports  and  to  provide  themselves  by  the  way  of  trade 
with  the  munitions,  and  even  the  money,  of  which  they  have 
need.   A  refusal  to  sell  to  them  would  be  a  departure  from  neu* 
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Irality.  But  it  would  be  a  departure  likewise  to  furnish  them 
with  seeret  aid  in  money,  and  this  step,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  couceal,  would  excite  just  complaints  on  the  part 
of  the  English." 

This  was,  however,  the  conduct  adopted  on  the  advice  of  M. 
de  Vergennes ;  he  had  been  powerfully  supported  by  the  argu- 
ments presented  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Rayne- 
val,  senior  clerk  in  the  foreign  office;  he  was  himself  urged 
and  incited  by  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  restless  and  the 
most  passionate  amongst  the  partisans  of  the  American  rebel- 
lion— Beauraarchais. 

Peter  Augiistin  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  bom  at  Paris  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1732,  son  of  a  clockmaker,  had  already 
acquired  a  certain  celebrity  by  his  lawsuit  against  Councillor 
Goezman  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Accused  of  having 
defamed  the  wife  of  a  judge,  after  having  fruitlessly  attempted 
to  seduce  her,  Beaumarchais  succeeded  by  dint  of  courage, 
talent  and  wit  in  holding  his  own  against  the  whole  magistracy 
leagued  against  him.  He  boldly  appealed  to  pubUc  opinion: 
**  I  am  a  citizen,"  he  said,  ''  that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  a  courtier, 
or  an  abbe,  or  a  nobleman,  or  a  financier,  or  a  favorite,  nor 
anything  connected  with  what  is  called  influence  (puissance) 
nowadaj'S.  I  am  a  citizen;  that  is  to  say,  something  quite 
new,  unknown,  unheard  of  in  France.  I  am  a  citizen ;  that  is 
to  say,  what  you  ought  to  have  been  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  what  you  will  be,  perhaps,  in  twenty  I"  All  the  spirit 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  here,  in  those  most  legitimate 
and  at  the  same  time  most  daring  aspirations  of  his. 

French  citizen  as  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be,  Beaumarchais 
was  quite  smitten  with  the  American  citizens ;  he  had  for  a 
long  while  been  pleading  their  cause,  sure,  he  said,  of  its  ulti- 
mate triumph.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1776,  six  months 
before  the  declaration  of  independence,  M.  de  Vergennes 
secretly  remitted  a  mOlion  to  M.  de  Beaumarchais;  two 
months  later  the  same  sum  was  entrusted  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  Beaumarchais  alone  was  to  appear  in 
the  affair  and  to  supply  the  insurgent  Americans  with  anns 
and  ammunition.  "You  will  found,"  he  had  been  told,  "a 
great  commercial  house,  and  you  will  try  to  draw  into  it  the 
money  of  private  individuals ;  the  first  outlay  being  now  pro- 
vided, we  shall  have  no  further  hand  in  it,  the  affair  would 
compromise  the  government  too  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lish."   It  was  under  the  style  and  title  of  Rodrigo  Hortalez 
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and  Co.  that  the  first  instalment  of  supplies,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  three  millions,  was  forwarded  to  the  Americans; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  hesitation  of  the  ministry  and  the 
rage  of  the  English,  other  instalments  soon  followed.  Beau- 
marchais  was  henceforth  personally  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise ;  he  had  commenced  it  from  zeal  for  the  American  cause 
and  from  that  yeanaing  for  activity  and  initiative  which  char- 
acterized him  even  in  old  age.  "I  should  never  have  suc- 
ceeded in  fulfilling  my  mission  here  without  the  indefatigable, 
intelligent  and  generous  etfoi-ts  of  M.  de  Beaumarchais, "  wrote 
Silas  Deane  to  the  secret  committee  of  Congress :  ' '  the  United 
States  are  more  indebted  to  him,  on  every  account,  than  to 
any  other  person  on  this  side  of  the  Ocean." 

Negotiations  were  proceeding  at  Paris ;  Franklin  had  joined 
Silas  Deane  there.  His  great  scientific  reputation,  the  diplo- 
matic renown  he  had  won  in  England,  his  able  and  prudent 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  had  paved  the  way  for 
the  new  negotiator's  popularity  in  France:  it  was  immense. 
Born  at  Boston  on  the  17th  of  January,  1706,  a  printer  before 
he  came  out  as  a  great  physician,  Franklin  was  seventy  years 
old  when  he  arrived  in  Paris.  His  sprightly  good  nature,  the 
bold  subtlety  of  his  mind  cloaked  beneath  external  simplicity, 
his  moderation  in  religion  and  the  breadth  of  his  philosophical 
tolerance,  won  the  world  of  fashion  as  well  as  the  great  public, 
and  were  a  great  help  to  the  success  of  his  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. Quartered  at  Passy,  at  Madame  Helve  tins',  he  had  fre- 
quent interviews  with  the  ministers  under  a  veil  of  secrecy 
and  precaution  which  was,  before  long,  skilfuUy  and  discreetly 
removed ;  from  roundabout  aid  accorded  to  the  Americans,  at 
Beaumarchais'  soUcitations,  on  pretext  of  commercial  business, 
the  French  Government  had  come  to  remitting  money  straight 
to  the  agents  of  the  United  States ;  everything  tended  '-r  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  In  England  people 
•were  irritated  and  disturbed ;  Lord  Chatham  exclaimed  with 
the  usual  exaggeration  of  his  powerful  and  impassioned 
genius: — "Yesterday  England  could  still  stand  against  the 
world,  to-day  there  is  none  so  poor  as  to  do  her  reverence.  I 
borrow  the  poet's  words,  my  lords,  but  what  his  verse  ex* 
presses  is  no  fiction.  France  has  insulted  you,  she  has  en- 
couraged and  supported  America,  and,  be  America  right  or 
wrong,  the  dignity  of  this  nation  requires  that  we  should 
thrust  aside  with  contempt  the  officious  intervention  of 
France ;  ministers  and  ambassadors  from  those  whom  we  call 
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rebels  and  enemies  are  received  at  Paris,  there  they  treat  of 
the  mutual  interests  of  France  and  America,  their  countrymen 
are  aided,  provided  with  military  resources,  and  our  ministei"8 
Buffer  it,  they  do  not  protest !  Is  this  maintaining  the  honor 
of  a  great  kingdom,  of  that  England  which  but  lately  gave 
laws  to  the  House  of  Bourbon?" 

The  hereditary  sentiments  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  monarchi- 
cal principles,  as  well  as  the  prudent  moderation  of  M.  Turgot, 
retarded  at  Paris  the  negotiations  which  caused  so  much  iU- 
humor  among  the  English :  M.  de  Vergeimes  still  preserved  in 
all  diplomatic  relations,  an  apparent  neutrality.  "  It  is  yny  line 
{vietier),  you  see,  to  be  a  royaUst,"  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  had 
said  during  a  visit  he  had  just  paid  to  Paris,  w^hen  he  was 
prt^ssed  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  American  insurgents;  at  the 
oottom  of  his  heart  the  king  of  France  was  of  the  same  opinion ; 
he  had  refused  the  pennission  to  serve  in  America  which  he 
had  been  asked  for  by  many  gentlemen :  some  had  set  off  with- 
out waiting  for  it ;  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  them  all,  the  marquis  of  La  Fayette,  was  not  twenty 
yeai-s  old  when  he  slipped  away  from  Paris,  leaving  beliind  his 
young  wife  close  to  her  confinement,  to  go  and  embark  upon  a 
vessel  which  he  had  bought,  and  which,  laden  with  arms, 
awaited  him  in  a  Spanish  port ;  arrested  by  order  of  the  court, 
he  evaded  the  vigilance  of  his  gLiards;  in  the  month  of  July, 
1777,  he  disembarked  in  America. 

Washington  did  not  hke  France,  he  did  not  share  the  hopes 
which  some  of  his  fellow-c;ountrymen  founded  upon  her  aid ; 
he  made  no  case  of  the  young  volunteers  who  came  to  enrol 
themselves  amongst  the  defenders  of  independence  and  whom 
Congress  loaded  with  favors.  "  No  bond  but  interest  attaches 
those  men  to  America,"  he  would  say,  "and,  as  for  France, 
she  only  lets  us  get  our  munitions  from  her  because  of  the  bene- 
fit her  commerce  derives  from  it."  Prudent,  reserved,  and 
proud,  Washington  looked  for  America's  salvation  to  only 
America  herself;  neither  had  he  foreseen  nor  did  he  understand 
that  enthusiasm,  as  generous  as  it  is  unreflecting,  which  easily 
takes  possession  of  the  French  nation,  and  of  wliich  the  United 
States  were  just  then  the  object.  M.  de  La  Fayette  was  the 
first  who  managed  to  win  the  general's  affection  and  esteem. 
A  great  yearning  for  excitement  and  renown,  a  great  zeal  for 
new  ideas  and  a  certain  pohtical  perspicacity  had  impelled  M. 
de  La  Fayette  to  America;  he  showed  himself  courageous,  de- 
voted, more  judicious  and  more  able  than  had  been  expected 
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from  his  youth  and  character.    Washington  came  to  love  him 

as  a  son. 

It  was  with  the  title  of  major-general  that  M.  de  La  Fayette 
made  bis  first  campaign ;  Congress  had  passed  a  decree  confer- 
ring upon  him  this  grade,  rather  an  excess  of  honor  in  Wash- 
ington's opinion;  the  latter  was  at  that  time  covering  Philadel- 
phia, the  point  aimed  at  by  the  operations  of  Greneral  Howe. 
Beaten  at  Brandywine  and  at  Germantown,  the  Americans 
were  oblipred  to  abandon  the  town  to  the  enemy  and  fall  back 
on  Valley  Forge,  where  the  general  pitched  his  camp  for  winter- 
ing. The  English  had  been  beaten  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada 
by  General  Gates;  General  Bm*g03'ne,  invested  on  all  sides  by 
the  insurgents,  had  found  himself  forced  to  capitulate  at  Sara- 
toga. The  humiliation  and  wrath  of  the  pubUc  in  England 
were  great,  but  the  resolution  of  the  poUticians  was  beginning 
to  waver ;  on  the  10th  of  February,  1778,  Lord  North  had  pre- 
sented two  bills  whereby  England  was  to  renounce  the  right  of 
levying  taxes  in  the  American  colonies,  and  was  to  recognize 
the  legal  existence  of  Congress.  Three  commissioners  were  to 
be  sent  to  America  to  treat  for  conditions  of  peace.  After  a 
hot  discussion,  the  two  bills  had  been  voted. 

This  was  a  small  matter  in  view  of  the  growing  anxiety  and 
the  political  manoeuvrings  of  parties;  on  the  7th of  April,  1778, 
the  duke  of  Richmond  proposed  in  the  House  of  I^ords  the  recall 
of  aU  the  forces,  land  and  sea,  which  were  fighting  in  America, 
He  relied  upon  the  support  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  now  at 
death's  door,  but  who  had  always  expressed  himself  forcibly 
against  the  conduct  of  the  government  towards  the  colonists. 
The  great  orator  entered  the  House,  supported  by  two  of  his 
friends,  paJe,  wasted,  swathed  in  flannel  beneath  his  embroid- 
ered robe.  He  with  diflSculty  dragged  himself  to  his  place. 
The  peers,  overcome  at  the  sight  of  this  supreme  effort,  waited 
in  silence.  Lord  Chatham  rose,  leaning  on  his  crutch,  and  still 
supported  by  his  frienda  He  raised  one  hand  to  heaven.  **I 
thank  God,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  hither 
to-day  to  fulfil  a  duty  and  say  what  has  been  weighing  so 
heavily  on  my  heart.  I  have  already  one  foot  in  the  grave,  I 
shaU  soon  descend  into  it,  I  have  left  my  bed  to  sustain  my 
country's  cause  in  this  House,  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  I 
think  myself  happy,  my  lords,  that  the  grave  has  not  yet  closed 
over  me,  and  that  I  am  still  alive  to  raise  my  voice  against  the 
dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy  I  My 
lords,  His  M£gesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  vast  in  extent  at 
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proud  in  reputation.  Shall  we  tarnish  its  lustre  by  a  shameful 
abandonment  of  its  rights  and  of  its  fairest  possessions?  Shall 
this  great  kingdom,  which  survived  in  its  entirety  the  descents 
of  the  Danes,  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  the  conquest  of  the 
Normans,  which  stood  firm  against  the  threatened  invasion  o€ 
the  Spanish  Armada,  now  fall  before  the  House  of  Bourbon! 
Surely,  my  lords,  we  are  not  what  we  once  were  I  ...  In  God's 
name,  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  choose  between  peace 
and  war,  if  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  honor,  why  not  de- 
clare war  without  hesitation?  .  .  .  My  lords,  anything  is  better 
than  despair,  let  us  at  least  make  an  effort,  and,  if  we  musi 
fail,  let  us  fail  like  men  I" 

He  dropped  back  into  his  seat,  exhausted,  gasping.  Soon  he 
strove  to  rise  and  reply  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  but  hia 
strength  was  traitor  to  his  coiu^age,  he  fainted ;  a  few  days  lat^ 
he  was  dead  (May  11th,  1778) ;  the  resolution  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  had  been  re.i'ected. 

When  this  news  arrived  in  America,  Washington  was  seri- 
ously uneasy.  He  had  to  keep  up  an  incessant  struggle  against 
the  delays  and  the  jealousies  of  Congress ;  it  was  by  dint  of 
unheard-of  efforts  and  of  unwavering  perseverance  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  necessary  supphes  for  his  army.  **To 
see  men  without  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness, "  he  exclaimed, 
**  without  blankets  to  he  upon,  without  victuals  and  often  with- 
out shoes  (for  you  might  follow  their  track  by  the  blood  thai 
trickled  from  their  feet),  advancing  through  ice  and  snow,  and 
taking  up  their  winter-quarters,  at  Christmas,  less  than  a  day^s 
march  from  the  enemy,  in  a  place  where  they  have  not  to 
shelter  them  either  houses  or  huts  but  such  as  they  have  thrown 
up  themselves,  to  see  these  men  doing  all  this  without  a  mur- 
mur, is  an  exhibition  of  patience  and  obedience  such  as  the 
world  has  rarely  seen." 

As  a  set-off  against  the  impassioned  devotion  of  the  patriots, 
Washington  knew  that  the  loyalists  were  stiU  numerous  and 
powerful ;  the  burden  of  war  was  beginning  to  press  heavily 
upon  the  whole  countryi  ^^  feared  some  act  of  weakness.  '*  Let 
us  accept  nothing  short  of  Independence,"  he  wrote  at  once  to 
his  friends:  "  we  can  never  forget  the  outrages  to  which  Great 
Britain  has  made  us  submit ;  a  peace  on  any  other  conditions 
would  be  a  soiu-ce  of  perpetual  disputes.  If  Great  Britain, 
urged  on  by  her  love  for  tyranny,  were  to  seek  once  more  to 
bend  our  necks  beneath  her  iron  yoke,  and  she  would  do  90, 
you  may  be  sure,  for  her  pride  and  ber  ambition  are  incUttultar 
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ble,  what  nation  would  believe  any  more  in  our  professions  of 
faith  and  would  lend  us  its  support?  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposals  of  England  will  produce  a  great  effect 
in  this  country.  Men  are  naturally  friends  of  peace,  and  there 
is  more  than  one  symptom  to  lead  me  to  beUeve  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  generally  weary  of  the  war.  If  it  be  so,  nothing 
can  be  more  politic  than  to  inspire  the  country  with  confidence 
by  puttmg  the  army  on  an  imposing  footing,  and  by  showing 
greater  energy  in  our  negotiations  with  European  powers.  I 
think  that  by  now  France  must  have  recognized  our  indepen- 
dence, and  that  she  will  immediately  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain,  when  she  sees  that  we  have  made  serious  proposals  of 
alliance  to  her.  But  if,  influenced  by  a  false  policy,  or  by  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  our  power,  she  were  to  hesitate,  we 
should  either  have  to  send  able  negotiators  at  once,  or  give 
fresh  instructions  to  our  charges  d'affaires  to  obtain  a  definitive 
answer  from  her." 

It  is  the  property  of  great  men,  even  when  they  share  the 
prejudices  of  their  time  and  of  their  country,  to  know  how  to 
get  free  from  them  and  how  to  rise  superior  to  their  natural 
habits  of  thought.  It  has  been  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  taste, 
Washington  did  not  hke  France  and  had  no  confidence  in  her, 
but  his  great  and  strong  common-sense  had  enlightened  him  as 
to  the  conditions  of  the  contest  he  h  ,d  entered  upon.  He  knew 
it  was  a  desperate  one,  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  a  long  one ; 
better  than  anybody  he  knew  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the 
merits  of  the  instnunents  which  he  had  at  disposal,  he  had 
learned  to  desire  the  alliance  and  the  aid  of  France.  She  did 
not  belie  his  hopes ;  at  the  very  moment  when  Congress  was 
refusing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  as  long 
as  a  single  English  soldier  remained  ^sa  American  soil,  rejoic- 
ings and  thanksgivings  were  everywhere  throughout  the  thir- 
teen colonies  greeting  the  news  of  the  recognition  by  France  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States ;  the  treaties  of  iilliance, 
a  triumph  of  diplomatic  ability  on  the  part  of  Franklin,  had 
been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778. 

"Assure  the  English  government  of  the  king's  pacific  in- 
tentions," M.  de  Vergennes  had  written  to  the  marquis  of 
NoaiUes,  then  French  ambassador  in  England.  George  III. 
replied  to  these  mocking  assurances  by  recalling  his  ambassa- 
dor. 

**  Anticipate  your  enemies,"  Franklin  had  said  to  the  minis- 
ters of  Louis  XYL,  "act  towards  them  as  they  did  to  you  in 
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1755,  let  your  ships  put  to  sea  before  any  declaration  of  war, 
it  will  be  time  to  speak  when  a  French  squr.dron  bars  the  pas- 
sage  of  Admiral  Howe  who  has  ventured  to  ascend  the  Dela- 
ware." The  king's  natural  straightforwardness  and  timidity 
were  equally  opposed  to  this  bold  project;  he  hesitated  a  long 
while;  when  Count  d'Estaing  at  last,  on  the  13th  of  April, 
went  out  of  Toulon  harbor  to  sail  for  America  with  his  squad- 
ron, it  was  too  late,  the  English  were  on  their  guard. 

When  the  French  admiral  arrived  in  America,  hostilities  had 
commenced  between  France  and  England,  without  declaration 
of  war,  by  the  natural  pressure  of  cii'cumstances  and  the  state 
of  feeling  in  the  two  countries.  England  fired  the  first  shot  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1778.  The  frigate  La  Belle  Poule,  command- 
ed by  M.  Chaudeau  de  la  Clochetterie,  was  ciniising  in  the 
Channel ;  she  was  surprised  by  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Kep- 
pel,  issuing  from  Portsmouth ;  the  Frenchman  saw  the  danger 
in  time,  he  crowded  sail;  but  an  English  frigate,  the  Arethusa^ 
had  dashed  forward  in  pursuit.  La  Clochetterie  waited  for 
her  and  refused  to  make  the  visit  demanded  by  the  English 
captain :  a  cannon-shot  was  the  reply  to  this  refusal.  La  Belle 
Poule  delivered  her  whole  broadside ;  when  the  Areth  usa  re- 
joined Lord  Keppel's  squadron,  she  was  dismasted  and  had 
lost  many  men.  A  sudden  calm  had  prevented  two  English 
vessels  from  taking  part  in  the  engagement ;  La  Clochetterie 
went  on  and  landed  a  few  leagues  from  Brest.  The  fight  had 
cost  the  lives  of  forty  of  his  crew,  fifty-seven  had  been  wound- 
ed. He  was  made  post-captain  {capitaine  de  m.isseau).  The 
glory  of  this  small  affair  appeared  to  be  of  good  augury ;  the 
conscience  of  Louis  XV I.  was  soothed ;  he  at  last  yielded  to  the 
passionate  feeling  which  was  hurrying  the  nat  lOn  into  war, 
partly  from  sympathy  towards  the  Americans,  partly  from 
hatred  and  rancor  towards  England.  The  treaty  of  1763  still 
lay  heavy  on  the  military  honor  of  France. 

From  the  day  when  the  duke  of  Clioiseul  had  been  forced  to 
sign  that  humiliating  peace,  he  had  never  relaxed  in  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  French  navy.  In  the  course  of  ministerial  al- 
ternations, frequently  unfortunate  for  the  work  in  hand,  it  had 
nevertheless  been  continued  by  his  successors.  A  numerous 
fleet  was  preparing  at  Brest:  it  left  the  port  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
under  the  orders  of  Count  d'OrvilUers.  It  numbered  thirty- 
two  men-of-war  and  some  frigates.  Admiral  Keppel  came  to 
the  encounter  with  thirty  ships,  mostly  superior  in  strength 
to  the  French  vessels.    The  engagement  took  place  on  the  27th 
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at  thirty  leagues'  distance  from  Weesant  and  about  the  same 
from  the  Sorlingues  islands.  The  splendid  order  of  the  French 
astounded  the  enemy,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  deplorable 
Joumee  de  M.  de  Conflans.  The  sky  was  murky,  and  the 
manoeuvres  were  interfered  with  from  the  diflSculty  of  mak- 
ing out  the  signals.  Lord  Keppel  could  not  succeed  in  break- 
ing the  enemy's  line ;  Count  d'Orvilhers  failed  in  a  like  attempt. 
The  Enghsh  admiral  extinguished  his  fires  and  returned  to  Ply- 
mouth harbor,  without  being  forced  to  do  so  from  any  serious 
reverse;  Count  d'Orvilliers  fell  back  upon  Brest  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  English  regarded  this  retreat  as  a  hu- 
miliation to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  Lord  Keppel  had 
to  appear  before  a  court-martial;  in  France,  after  the  first 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  fault  was  found  with  the  inactivity  of  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard  of  the  fleet, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  de  La  Motte-Piquet;  the  prince  was 
before  long  obliged  to  leave  the  navy,  ho  became  colonel-gono- 
ral  of  the  hussars.  A  fresh  sally  on  the  part  of  the  fleet  did 
not  suffice  to  protect  the  merchant-navy,  the  losses  of  which 
were  considerable.  The  English  vessels  everywhere  held  the 
seas. 

Count   d'Estaing  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  on  the  9th  of  July,  1778;  Admiral  Howe  had  not 
awaited  him,  he  had  sailed  for  the  anchorage  of  Sandy-Hook. 
The  heavy  French  ships  could  not  cross  the  bar;  Philadelphia 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  Enghsh  as  soon  as  the  approach  of 
Count  d'Estaing  was  signalled.     ''  It  is  not  General  Howe  who 
has  taken  Philadelphia,"  said  Franklin;  "it  is  Philadelphia 
that  has  taken  General  Howe."    The  English  commander  had 
foreseen  the   iauger;  on  falling  back  upon  New  York  he  had 
been  hotly  pursued  by  Washington,  who  had,  at  Monmouth, 
gained  a  serious  advantage  over  him.     The  victory  of  the 
Americans  would  have  been  complete  but  for  the  jealous  diso- 
bedience of  General  Lee.     Washington  pitched  his  camp  thirty 
miles  from    New  York.      "After  two  years'  marching  and 
counter-marching,"  he  wrote,  "  aft^r  vicissitudes  so  strange 
that  never  perhaps  did  any  other  war  exhibit  the  like  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  what  a  subject  of  satisfaction  and 
astonishment  for  us  to  see  the  two  armies  back  again  at  the 
point  from  which  they  started,  and  the   assailants  reduced 
in  self-defence  to  have  recourse  to  the  shovel  and  the  axe !" 

The  combined  expedition  of  D'Estaing  and  General  Sullivan 
against  the  little  English  corps  which  occupied  Rhode  Island 
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had  just  faQed ;  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Howe  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance  of  the  roads,  the  French  squadron  had 
gone  out  to  meet  it,  an  unexpected  tempest  separated  the  com* 
batants ;  Count  d'Estaing,  more  concerned  for  the  fate  of  his 
vessels  then  with  the  clamors  of  the  Americans,  set  sail  iat 
Boston  to  repair  damages.  The  campaign  was  lost,  cries  of 
treason  were  already  heard.  A  riot  was  the  welcome  which 
awaited  the  French  admiral  at  Boston.  All  Washington's  per- 
sonal efforts,  seconded  by  the  marquis  of  La  Fayette,  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  restore  harmony.  The  English  had  just 
made  a  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  Savannah,  They  threatened  Carolina  and  even  Vir- 
ginia. 

Scarcely  were  the  French  ships  in  trim  to  put  to  sea  when 
Count  d'Estaing  made  sail  for  the  Antilles.  Zealous  and  brave, 
but  headstrong  and  passionate,  hke  M.  de  Lally-Tollendal, 
under  whom  he  had  served  in  India,  the  admiral  could  ill- 
brook  reverses  and  ardently  sought  for  an  occasion  to  repair 
them.  The  English  had  taken  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  M. 
de  Bouill^,  governor  of  Iles-du-Vent,  had  almost  at  the  same 
time  made  himself  master  of  La  Dominique.  Four  thousand 
English  had  just  landed  at  St.  Lucie ;  M.  d'Estaing,  recently 
arrived  at  Martinique,  headed  thither  immediately  with  his 
squadron,  without  success  however:  it  was  during  the  absence 
of  the  Enghsh  admiral,  Byron,  that  the  French  seamen  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  possession  first  of  St.  Vincent  and  soon  after- 
wards of  Grenada.  The  fort  of  this  latter  island  was  carried 
after  a  briUiant  assault ;  the  admiral  had  divided  his  men  into 
three  bodies;  he  commanded  the  first,  the  second  marched 
under  the  orders  of  Viscount  de  NoaiUes,  and  Arthur  Dillon, 
at  the  head  of  the  Irish  in  the  service  of  France,  led  the  third. 
The  cannon  on  the  ramparts  were  soon  directed  against  the 
English  who  thought  to  arrive  in  time  to  reheve  Grenada. 

Count  d'Estaing  went  out  of  port  to  meet  the  English  ad- 
miral ;  as  he  was  sailing  towards  the  enemy,  the  admiral  made 
out,  under  French  colors,  a  splendid  ship  of  war,  Le  Fier- 
Rodrigue,  which  belonged  to  Beaumarchais  and  was  convoying 
ten  merchant-men.  "Seeing  the  wide  berth  kept  by  this  fine 
■hip  which  was  going  proudly  before  the  wind,"  says  the 
sprightly  and  sagacious  biographer  of  Beaumarchais,  M.  de 
Lomenie,  "Admiral  d'Estaing  signalled  to  her  to  bear  down; 
learning  that  she  belonged  to  his  majesty  Caron  de  Beau- 
m£ux^h£ds,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  take  advantage 
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of  it,  and,  seeing  the  exigency  of  the  case,  he  appointed  her  her 
place  of  battle  without  asking  her  proprietor's  permission,  leav- 
ing to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  of  the  English  tlie  unhappy 
merchant-ships  which  the  man-of-war  was  convoying.  Le 
Fier-Rodrigue  resigned  herself  bravely  to  her  fate,  took  a 
glorious  part  in  the  battle  off  Grenada,  contributed  in  forcing 
Admiral  Byron  to  retreat,  but  had  her  captain  killed  and  was 
riddled  with  bullets."  Admiral  d'Estaing  wrote  the  same  even- 
ing to  Beaumarchais ;  his  letter  reached  the  scholar-merchant 
through  the  medium  of  the  minister  of  marine.  To  the  latter 
Beaumarchais  at  once  rephed:  "Sir,  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
ha\T.ng  forwarded  to  me  the  letter  from  Count  d'Estaing.  It 
is  very  noble  in  him  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph  to  have 
thought  how  very  agreeable  it  would  be  to  me  to  have  a  word 
in  his  hand-writing.  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy 
of  his  short  letter,  by  which  I  feel  honored  as  the  good  French- 
man I  am,  and  at  which  I  rejoice  as  a  devoted  adherent  of  my 
country  against  that  proud  England.  The  brave  Montault  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  that  he  could  not  better  prove  to  me 
how  worthy  he  was  of  the  post  with  which  he  was  honored 
than  by  getting  killed;  whatever  may  be  the  result  as  regards 
my  own  affaii*s,  my  poor  friend  Montault  has  died  on  the  bed 
of  honor,  and  I  feel  a  sort  of  childish  joy  in  being  certain  that 
those  English  who  have  cut  me  up  so  much  in  their  papers  for 
the  last  four  years  will  read  therein  that  one  of  my  ships  has 
helped  to  take  from  them  the  most  fertile  of  their  possessions. 
And  as  for  the  enemies  of  M.  d'Estaing  and  especially  of  your- 
self, sir,  I  see  them  biting  their  nails,  and  my  heart  leaps  for 
joy !" 

The  joy  of  Beaumarchais  as  well  as  that  of  France  was  a  Httle 
excessive,  and  smacked  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  pleasure  of 
victory.  M.  d'Estaing  had  just  been  recalled  to  France;  be- 
fore he  left,  he  would  fain  have  rendered  to  the  Americans  a 
service  pressingly  demanded  of  him:  General  Lincoln  was 
about  to  besiege  Savannah;  the  English  general,  Sir  Henry 
Chnton,  a  more  able  man  than  his  predecessor,  had  managed 
to  profit  by  the  internal  disputes  of  the  Union,  he  had  rallied 
round  him  the  loyalists  in  Georgia  and  the  Oirolinas,  civil  war 
prevailed  there  with  all  its  horrors ;  D'Estaing  bore  down  with 
his  squadron  for  Savannah.  Lincoln  was  already  on  the  coast 
ready  to  facilitate  his  landing;  the  French  admiral  was  under 
pressure  of  the  orders  from  Paris,  he  had  no  time  for  a  regular 
aiege.    The  trenches  had  already  been  opened  twenty  days,  and 
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the  bombardment,  terrible  as  it  was  for  the  American  town, 
had  not  yet  damaged  the  works  of  the  English.  On  the  9th  of 
October,  D'Estaing  determined  to  deliver  the  assault.  Ameri- 
cans and  French  vied  with  each  other  in  courage.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  flag  of  the  Union  floated  upon  the  ramparts,  some 
grenadiers  made  their  way  into  the  place,  the  admiral  was 
wounded ;  meanwhile,  the  losses  were  great,  and  perseverance 
was  evidently  useless.  The  assault  was  repulsed.  Count 
d'Estaing  still  remained  nine  days  before  the  place  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  favorable  opportunity ;  he  was  obhged  to  make  sail  for 
France,  and  the  fleet  withdrew,  leaving  Savannah  in  the  hands 
of  the  English.  The  only  advantage  from  the  admiral's  ex- 
pedition was  the  deliverance  of  Rhode  Island,  abandoned  by 
General  Clinton  who,  fearing  an  attack  from  the  French,  re- 
called the  garrison  to  New  York.  Washington  had  lately 
made  himself  master  of  the  foi-t  at  Stony-Point,  which  had  up 
to  that  time  enabled  the  Enghsh  to  command  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson. 

In  England  the  commotion  was  great :  France  and  America 
in  ai-ms  against  her  had  just  been  joined  by  Spain.  A  govern- 
ment essentially  monarchical,  faithful  to  ancient  traditions, 
the  Spaniards  had  for  a  long  whil  >  resisted  the  entreaties  of  M. 
de  Vergennes,  who  availed  himself  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Family  jxict.  Charles  III.  felt  no  sort  of  sympathy  for  a  nas- 
cent repubhc,  he  feared  the  contagion  of  the  example  it  showed 
to  the  Spanish  colonies,  he  hesitated  to  plimge  into  the  expense 
of  a  war.  His  hereditary  hatred  against  England  prevailed  at 
last  over  the  dictates  of  prudence.  He  was  promised,  more- 
over, the  assistance  of  France  to  reconquer  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca.  The  king  of  Spain  consented  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
without  however  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  o"  entering  into  alliance  with  them. 

The  situation  of  England  was  becoming  serious,  ske  believed 
herself  to  be  threatened  with  a  terrible  invasion.  As  in  the 
days  of  the  Great  Armada,  "  orders  were  given  to  all  function- 
aries, ci^-il  and  mflitary,  in  case  of  a  descent  of  the  enemy,  to 
see  to  the  transportation  into  the  interior  and  into  a  place  of 
safety  of  all  horses,  cattle  and  flocks  that  might  happen  to  be 
on  the  coasts."  "Sixty-six allied  ships  of  the  hne  ploTighed  the 
Channel,  fifty  thousand  men,  mustered  in  Normandy,  were 
preparing  to  burst  upon  the  southern  counties.  A  simple 
American  corsair,  Paul  Jones,  ravaged  with  impunity  the 
coasts  of  Scotland.    The  powers  of  the  North,  united  with 
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Bussia  and  Holland,  threatened  to  maintain,  with  arms  in 
hand,  the  rights  of  neutrals,  ignored  by  the  English  admiralty- 
courts.  Ireland  awaited  only  the  signal  to  revolt;  religious 
quarrels  were  distracting  Scotland  and  England ;  the  authority 
of  Lord  North's  cabinet  was  shaken  in  Parhament  as  well  aa 
throughout  the  country,  the  passions  of  the  mob  held  sway  in 
London,  and  amongst  the  eights  that  might  have  been  wit- 
nessed was  that  of  this  great  city  given  up  for  nearly  a  week 
to  the  populace,  without  anything  that  could  stay  its  excesses 
save  its  own  lassitude  and  its  own  feeUng  of  shame"  [M. 
Com^hs  de  Witt,  Hiatoire  de  Washington]. 

So  many  and  such  imposing  preparations  were  destined  to 
produce  but  little  fruit:  the  two  fleets,  the  French  and  the 
Spanish,  had  effected  their  junction  off  Corunna,  under  the 
orders  of  Count  d'Orvilliers;  they  slowly  entered  the  Channel 
on  the  31st  of  August,  near  the  Sorlingues  (Scilly)  Islands; 
they  sighted  the  English  fleet,  with  a  strength  of  only  thirty- 
seven  vessels;  Count  de  Guichen,  who  commanded  the  van- 
guard, was  already  manoevring  tx)  cut  off  the  enemies'  retreat; 
Admiral  Hardy  had  the  speed  of  him  and  sought  refuge  in  Ply- 
mouth Sound.  Some  engagements  which  took  place  between 
frigates  were  of  little  importance,  but  glorious  for  both  sides; 
on  the  6th  of  October,  the  Surveillante,  commanded  by  Cheva- 
her  du  Couedic,  had  a  tussle  with  the  Quebec ;  the  broadsides 
were  incessant,  a  hail  of  lead  fell  upon  both  ships,  the  majority 
of  the  officers  of  the  Surveillante  were  killed  or  wounded.  Du 
Couedic  had  been  struck  twice  on  the  head.  A  fresh  woimd 
took  him  in  the  stomach;  streaming  with  blood,  he  remained 
at  his  post  and  directed  the  fight.  The  three  masts  of  the  Sur^ 
veillante  had  just  fallen,  knocked  to  pieces  by  balls,  the  whole 
rigging  of  the  Qtiebec  at  the  same  moment  came  down  with  a 
run.  The  two  ships  could  no  longer  manoeuvre,  the  decimated 
crews  were  preparing  to  board  when  a  thick  smoke  shot  up  all 
at  once  from  the  between-deoks  of  the  Quebec ;  the  fire  spread 
with  unheard  of  rapidity,  the  Surveillante,  already  hooked  on 
to  her  enemy's  side,  was  on  the  point  of  becoming,  hke  her,  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  but  her  commander,  gasping  as  he  was  and 
scarcely  alive,  got  her  loose  by  a  miracle  of  ability.  The  Que' 
bee  had  hardly  blown  up  when  the  crew  of  the  Surveillante  set 
to  work  picking  up  the  glorious  wreck  of  their  adversaries;  a 
few  prisoners  were  brought  into  Bre«t  on  the  victorious  vessel, 
which  was  so  blackened  by  the  smoke  and  damaged  by  the 
fight  that  tugs  had  to  be  sent  to  her  assistance.    A  few  months 
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afterwards  Du  Couedic  died  of  his  wounds,  carrying  to  the 
grave  the  supreme  honor  of  having  been  the  only  one  to 
render  his  name  illustrious  in  the  great  display  of  the  mari- 
time forces  of  France  and  Spain.  Count  d'Orvilliers  made  no 
attempt,  the  inhabitants  upon  the  EngUsh  coasts  ceased  to 
tremble,  sickness  committed  ravages  amongst  the  crews. 
After  a  hundred  and  four  days'  useless  cruising  in  the  Chan- 
nel, the  huge  fleet  returned  sorrowfully  to  Brest;  Admiral 
d'Orvilliers  had  lost  his  son  in  a  partial  engagement,  he  left  the 
navy  and  retired  ere  long  to  a  convent.  Count  de  Guichen 
sailed  for  the  Antilles  with  a  portion  of  the  French  fleet  and 
maintained  with  glory  the  honor  of  his  flag  in  a  series  of 
frequently  successful  affairs  against  Admiral  Rodney.  At  the 
be^ning  of  the  war,  the  latter,  a  great  scapegrace  and  over- 
whehned  with  debt,  happened  to  be  at  Paris,  detained  by  the 
state  of  his  finances.  "  If  I  were  free,"  said  he  one  day  in  the 
presence  of  Marshal  Biron,  "I  would  soon  destroy  all  the  Span- 
ish and  French  fieets."  The  marshal  at  once  paid  his  debts: 
**  Go,  sir,  said  he  with  a  flourish  of  generosity  to  which  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  little  prone,  ' '  the  French  have  no 
desire  to  gain  advantages  over  their  enemies  save  by  their 
bravery."  Rodney's  first  exploit  was  to  revictual  Gibraltar, 
which  the  Spanish  and  French  armaments  had  invested  by 
land  and  sea. 

Everywhere  the  strength  of  the  belligerents  was  being  ex- 
hausted without  substantial  result  and  without  honor;  for 
more  than  four  years  now  America  had  been  keeping  up  the 
war,  and  her  Southern  provinces  had  been  everywhere  laid 
waste  by  the  enemy ;  in  spite  of  the  heroism  which  was  dis- 
played by  the  patriots  and  of  which  the  women  themselves  set 
the  example,  General  Lincoln  had  just  been  forced  to  capitu- 
late at  Charleston;  Washington,  still  encamped  before  New 
York,  saw  his  army  decimated  by  hunger  and  cold,  deprived 
of  all  resources,  and  reduced  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
France ;  the  marquis  of  La  Fayette  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  king  and  the  French  ministry  the  formation  of  an 
auxiliary  corps ;  the  troops  were  already  on  their  way  under 
the  orders  of  Count  de  Rochambeau. 

Misfortune  and  disappointments  are  great  destroyers  of  some 
barriers,  prudent  tact  can  overthrow  others;  Washington  and 
the  American  army  would  but  lately  have  seen  with  suspicion 
the  arrival  of  foreign  auxiliaries;  in  1780,  transports  of  joy 
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greeted  the  news  of  their  approach ;  M.  de  La  Fayette,  more- 
over, had  been  careful  to  spare  the  American  general  all  pain- 
ful friction.  Ck)unt  de  Rochambeau  and  the  French  oflBcera 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Washington  and  the  auxiliary 
corps  entirely  at  his  disposal  The  dehcate  generosity  and  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  French  government  had  sometimes 
had  the  effect  of  making  it  neglect  the  national  interests  in  its 
relations  with  the  revolted  colonies ;  but  it  had  derived  there- 
from a  spirit  of  conduct  invariably  calculated  to  triumph  over 
the  prejudices  as  well  as  the  jealous  pride  of  the  Americans. 

*'The  history  of  the  War  of  Independence  is  a  history  of 
hopes  deceived,"  said  Washington.  He  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  himself  master  of  New  York  with  the  aid  of  the 
French.  The  transport  of  the  troops  had  been  badly  calculated ; 
Rochambeau  brought  to  Rhode  Island  only  the  first  division  of 
his  army,  five  thousand  men  about,  and  Count  de  Guichen, 
whose  squadron  had  been  rehed  upon,  had  just  been  recalled 
to  France.  Washington  was  condemned  to  inaction,  **Our 
position  is  not  sufficiently  briUiant, "  he  wrote  to  M.  de  La 
Fayette,  **to  justify  our  putting  pressure  upon  Ck)unt  de 
Rochambeau;  I  shall  continue  our  arrangements,  however,  in 
the  hope  of  more  fortimate  circumstances."  The  American 
army  was  slow  in  getting  organized,  obliged  £is  it  had  been  to 
fight  incessantly  and  make  head  against  constantly  recurring 
difficulties;  it  was  getting  organized,  however;  the  example  of 
the  French,  the  disciphne  which  prevailed  in  the  auxiliary 
corps,  the  good  understanding  thenceforth  established  amongst 
the  officers,  helped  Washington  in  his  difficult  task.  From 
the  first  the  superiority  of  the  general  was  admitted  by  the 
French  as  well  as  by  the  Americans;  natm-ally  and  by  the 
mere  fact  of  the  gifts  he  had  received  from  God,  Washington 
was  always  and  everywhere  chief  of  the  men  placed  within  hia 
range  and  under  his  influence. 

This  natural  ascendancy,  which  usually  triumphed  over  the 
base  jealousies  and  criminal  manoeuvres  into  which  the  rivals 
of  General  Washington  had  sometimes  allowed  themselves  to 
be  drawn,  had  completely  failed  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  most 
bri'Uant  heutenants;  in  spite  of  his  inveterate  and  well-known 
vices,  Benedict  Arnold  had  covered  himself  with  glory  by  dar- 
ing deeds  and  striking  bravery  exhibited  in  a  score  of  fights, 
from  the  day  when,  putting  himself  al  the  head  of  the  first 
bands  raised  in  Massachusetts  he  had  won  the  grade  of  general 
during  his  expedition  to  Canada.    Accused  of  malversatioil 
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and  lately  condemned  by  a  court-martial  to  be  reprimanded  by 
the  gen eral-in -chief,  Arnold,  through  an  excess  of  confidence 
on  Washington's  part,  still  held  the  command  of  the  important 
fort  of  West  Point :  he  abused  the  trust.  Washington,  on  re- 
turning from  an  interview  with  Count  de  Rochambeau,  went 
out  of  his  way  to  visit  the  garrison  of  West  Point :  the  com- 
mandant was  absent.  Surprised  and  displeased,  the  general 
was  impatiently  waiting  for  his  return,  when  his  aide-de-cainp 
and  faithful  friend,  Colonel  Hamilton,  brought  him  important 
despatches.  Washington's  face  remained  impassible;  but 
throughout  the  garrison  and  amongst  the  generals  staff  there 
had  already  spread  a  whisper  of  Arnold's  treachery :  he  had 
promised,  it  was  said,  to  deliver  West  Point  to  the  enemy. 
An  Enghsh  officer,  acting  as  a  spy,  had  actually  been  arrested 
within  the  American  lines. 

It  was  true,  and  General  Arnold,  turning  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try from  jealousy,  vengeance,  and  the  shameful  necessities  en- 
tailed by  a  disorderly  life,  had  sought  refuge  at  New  York 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Major  Andre  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  Young,  honorable,  brave,  endowed  with  talents, 
and  of  elegant  and  cultivated  tastes,  the  English  officer,  brought 
up  with  a  view  to  a  different  career  but  driven  into  the  army 
from  a  disappointment  in  love,  had  accepted  the  dangerous 
mission  of  beaiing  to  the  perfidious  commandant  of  West  Point 
the  English  general's  latest  instructions.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  recommended  him  not  to  quit  his  uniform;  but.  yielding 
to  the  insinuating  Arnold,  the  unhappy  young  man  had  put  on 
a  disguise ;  he  had  been  made  prisoner.  Recognized  and  treated 
as  a  spy,  he  was  to  die  on  the  gallows.  It  w.as  the  ignominy 
alone  of  this  punishment  which  perturbed  his  spirit.  "Sir,^ 
he  wrote  to  Washington,  ''sustained  against  fear  of  death  by 
the  reflection  that  no  unworthy  action  has  sulhed  a  life  devoted 
to  honor,  I  feel  confident  that  in  this  my  extremity  your  Excel- 
lency will  not  be  deaf  to  a  prayer  the  granting  of  which  will 
soothe  my  last  moments.  Out  of  sympathy  for  a  soldier,  your 
Excellency  will,  I  am  sure,  consent  to  adapt  the  form  of  my 
punishment  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  honor.  Permit  me  to 
hope  that,  if  my  character  have  inspired  you  with  any  respect, 
if  I  am  in  your  eyes  sacrificed  to  policy  and  not  to  vengeance, 
I  shall  have  proof  that  those  sentiments  prevail  in  your  heart 
by  learning  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  the  gallows." 

With  a  harshness  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  his 
life  and  of  which  he  appeared  to  always  preserve  a  painful 
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recollection,  Wajshington  remained  deaf  to  his  prisoner's  noble 
appeal:  Major  Andre  underwent  the  fate  of  a  spy.  *'  You  are 
a  witness  that  I  die  like  a  man  of  honor,"  he  said  to  an  Ameri- 
can officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  the  orders  carried  out. 
The  general  did  him  justice.  "Andr6,"he  said,  "paid  his 
penalty  with  the  spirit  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  such 
merit  and  so  brave  an  officer.  As  to  Arnold,  he  has  no  heart. 
....  Every  body  is  surprised  to  see  that  he  is  not  yet  swinpring 
on  a  gibbet."  The  passionate  endeavors  of  the  Americans  to 
inflict  upon  the  traitor  the  chastisement  he  deserved  remained 
without  effect.  Constantly  engaged,  as  an  English  general,  in 
the  war,  with  all  the  violence  bred  of  uneasy  hate,  Arnold 
managed  to  escape  the  just  vengeance  of  his  countrymen ;  he 
died  twenty  years  later,  in  the  English  possessions,  rich  and 
despised.  ''  What  would  you  have  done,  if  you  had  succeeded 
in  catching  me?"  he  asked  an  American  prisoner  one  day. 
**We  would  have  severed  from  your  body  the  leg  that  had 
been  wounded  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  would  have 
hanged  the  rest  on  a  gibbet,"  answered  the  miMtiaman  quietly. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  treachery  of  Arnold  had  not 
yet  subsided,  when  a  fresh  cup  of  bitterness  was  put  to  the  lips 
of  the  general-in-chief  and  disturbed  the  hopes  he  had  placed 
on  the  re-organization  of  his  army.  Successive  revolts  amongst 
the  troops  of  Pennsylvania,  which  threatened  to  spread  to 
those  of  New  Jersey,  had  convinced  him  that  America  had 
come  to  the  end  of  her  sacrifices.  *'  The  country's  own  pow- 
ers are  exhausted,"  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Lawrence  in  a  letter 
intended  to  be  communicated  to  Louis  XVI. ,  * '  single-handed  we 
cannot  restore  public  credit  and  supply  the  funds  necessary  for 
continuing  the  war.  The  patience  of  the  army  is  at  an  end, 
the  people  are  discontented ;  without  money  we  shall  make 
but  a  feeble  effort,  and  probably  the  last." 

The  insufficiency  of  the  military  results  obtained  by  land 
and  sea,  in  comparison  with  the  expenses  and  the  exhibition 
of  force,  and  the  slowness  and  bad  management  of  the  opera- 
tions had  been  attributed,  in  France  as  well  as  in  America,  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  ministers  of  war  and  marine,  the  prince 
of  Montbarrey  and  M.  de  Sartines.  The  finances  had  up  to  thai 
time  sufficed  for  the  enormous  charges  which  weighed  upon 
the  treasury ;  credit  for  the  fact  was  most  justly  given  to  the 
consummate  ability  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  M.  Necker, 
who  was,  first  of  all,  made  director  of  the  treasur}-  on  October 
22,  1776,  and  then  director  -  general  of  finance  on  June  28^ 
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1777.  By  his  advice,  backed  by  the  favor  of  the  queen,  the 
two  ministers  were  superseded  by  M.  de  S^gur  and  the  niarquis 
of  Castries.  A  new  and  more  energetic  impulse  before  long 
restored  the  hopes  of  the  Americans.  On  the  2l8t  of  March, 
1780,  a  fleet  left  under  the  orders  of  Count  de  Grasse ;  after  its 
arrival  at  Martinique,  on  the  28th  of  April,  in  spite  of  Admiral 
Hood's  attempts  to  block  his  passage.  Count  de  Grasse  took 
from  the  English  the  island  of  Tobago,  on  the  first  of  June;  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  he  brought  Washington  a  re-inforee- 
ment  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  twelve  hundred 
thousand  Hvres  in  specie.  In  a  few  months  King  Louis  XVL 
had  lent  to  the  United  States  or  procured  for  them  on  his 
» runty  sums  exceeding  sixteen  million  livres.  It  was  to 
Washington  personally  that  the  French  government  confidod 
it^  troops  as  well  as  its  subsidies.  "  The  king's  soldiers  are  to 
be  placed  exclusively  under  the  orders  of  the  general-in-chief," 
M.  Girard,  the  French  minister  in  America  had  said,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  auxiliary  corps. 

After  so  many  and  such  painful  efforts,  the  day  of  triumph 
was  at  last  dawning  upon  General  Washington  and  his  coun- 
try. Alternations  of  success  and  reverse  had  signalized  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1781.  Lord  Comwallis, 
who  commanded  the  English  armies  in  the  South,  was  occupy- 
ing Virginia  with  a  considerable  force,  when  Washington, 
who  had  managed  to  conceal  his  designs  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, shut  up  in  New  York,  crossed  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of 
September  and  advanced  by  forced  marches  against  the  enemy. 
The  latter  had  been  for  some  time  past  harassed  by  the  little 
army  of  M.  de  La  Fayette.  The  fleet  of  Admiral  de  Grasse 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  English.  Lord  Corn  walks  threw 
himself  into  Yorktown;  on  the  30th  of  September  the  place 
was  invested. 

It  was  but  slightly  and  badly  fortified,  the  English  troops 
were  fatigued  by  a  hard  campaign,  the  besiegers  were  animated 
by  a  zeal  further  stimulated  by  emulation ;  French  and  Amer- 
icans vied  with  one  another  in  ardor.  Batteries  sprang  up 
rapidly,  the  soldiers  refused  to  take  any  rest,  the  trenches 
were  open  by  the  6th  of  October.  On  the  10th,  the  cannon 
began  to  batter  the  town ;  on  the  14th  an  American  column, 
commanded  by  M.  de  La  Fayette,  Col.  Hamilton  and  CoL 
Lawrence,  attacked  one  of  the  redoubts  which  protected  the 
approaches  to  the  town,  whilst  the  French  dashed  forward  on 
their  side  to  attack  the  second  redoubt,  under  the  orders  of 
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Baron  de  Viom^nil,  Viscount  de  Noailles  and  marquis  de  St. 
Simon,  who,  ill  as  he  was,  had  insisted  on  being  carried  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.  The  flag  of  the  Union  floated  above 
both  works  at  almost  the  same  instant ;  when  the  attacking 
columns  joined  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  outwork  they 
had  attacked,  the  French  had  made  five  hundred  prisoners. 
All  defence  became  impossible.  Lord  Comwalhs  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  escape ;  he  was  reduced,  on  the  17th  of  October,  to 
signmg  a  capitulation  more  humiliating  than  that  of  Saratoga: 
eight  thousand  men  laid  down  theii'  arms,  the  vessels  which 
happened  to  be  lying  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  were  given 
up  to  the  victors.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  ill  of  grief  and  fatigue. 
General  O'Hara,  who  took  his  place,  tendered  his  sword  to 
Count  de  Rochambeau ;  the  latter  stepped  back  and,  pointing 
to  General  Washington,  said  aloud,  "  I  am  only  an  auxiliary." 
In  receiving  the  English  general's  sword,  Washington  was  re- 
ceiving the  pledge  of  his  country's  independence. 

England  felt  this.  "Lord  North  received  the  news  of  the 
capitulation  like  a  bullet  in  his  breast,"  said  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  *'  he  threw  up  his 
arms  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word  beyond  '  My  God, 
all's  lost  I '"  To  this  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  his 
ministers,  as  well  as  of  the  nation,  George  ni.  opposed  an  un- 
wavering persistency:  "  None  of  the  members  of  my  cabinet," 
he  wrote  immediately,  "will  suppose,  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
this  event  can  in  any  way  modify  the  principles  which  have 
guided  me  hitherto  and  which  will  continue  to  regulate  my 
conduct  during  the  rest  of  this  struggle." 

Wliilst  the  United  States  were  celebrating  their  victory  with 
thanksgivings  and  public  festivities,  their  allies  were  triumph- 
ing at  all  the  different  points,  simultaneously,  at  which  hos- 
tihties  had  been  entered  upon.  Becoming  embroiled  with  Hol- 
land, where  the  republican  party  had  prevailed  against  the 
Btadtholder,  who  was  devoted  to  them,  the  English  had  waged 
war  upon  the  Dutch  colonies.  Admiral  Rodney  had  taken  St. 
Eustache,  the  centre  of  an  immense  trade ;  he  had  pillaged  the 
warehouses  and  laden  his  vessels  with  an  enormous  mass  of 
merchandise ;  the  convoy  which  was  conveying  a  part  of  the 
epoil  to  England  was  captured  by  Admiral  La  Motte-Piquet ; 
M.  Bouill6  surprised  the  English  garrison  remaining  at  St. 
Eustache  and  recovered  possession  of  the  island,  which  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch.  They  had  just  maintained  gloriously, 
at  Dogger  Bank,  their  old  maritime  renown:  "Officers  and 
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men  all  fought  like  lions,"  said  Admiral  Zouttman.  Tlie  firing 
had  not  commenced  until  the  two  fleets  were  within  pistoi- 
shot.  The  ships  on  both  sides  were  dismasted,  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  keep  afloat ;  the  glory  and  the  losses  were  equal, 
but  the  English  admiral,  Hyde  Parker,  was  irritated  and  di&. 
pleaeed.  George  in.  went  to  see  him  on  board  his  vessel :  "  I 
wish  your  Majesty  younger  seamen  and  better  ships,"  said  the 
old  sailor,  and  he  insisted  on  resigning.  This  was  the  only  ac- 
tion fought  by  the  Dutch  during  the  war;  they  left  to  Admiral 
de  Kersaint  the  job  of  recovering  from  the  English  their  colo- 
nies of  Demerara,  Essequibo  and  Berbice  on  the  coasts  of 
Guiana. 

A  small  Franco-Spanish  army  was  at  the  same  time  besieg- 
ing Minorca ;  the  fleet  was  considerable,  the  English  were  fll- 
prepared;  they  were  soon  obliged  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
Fort  St.  Philip.     The  ramparts  were  as  sohd,  the  position  waa 
as  impregnable  as  in  the  time  of  Marshal  Richelieu;  the  ad- 
mirals  were  tardy  in  bringing  up  the  fleet,  their  irresolution 
caused  the  failure  of  operations  that  had  been  ill-combined, 
the  squadrons  entered  port  again;  the  duke  of  Crillon,  who 
commanded  the  besieging  force,  weary  of  investing  the  fort- 
ress, made  a  proposal  to  the  commandant  to  give  the  place  up 
to  him :  the  offers  were  magnificent,  but  Colonel  Murray  an- 
swered indignantly :  "Sir,  when  the  king  his  master  ordered 
your  brave  ancestor  to  assassinate  the  duke  of  Guise,  he  replied 
to  Henry  HI.,  Honor  forbids/    You  ought  to  have  made  the 
same  answer  to  the  king  of  Spain  when  he  ordered  you  to  assas- 
sinate the  honor  of  a  man  as  well  bom  as  the  duke  of  Guise  of 
yourself.     I  desire  to  have  no  communication  with  you  but  by 
way  of  arms."    And  he  kept  up  the  defence  of  his  fortress 
continually  battered  by  the  besiegers'  cannon-balls.     Assault 
succeeded  assault :   the  duke  of  Crillon  himself  escaladed  the 
ramparts  to  capture  the  English  flag  which  floated  on  the  top 
of  a  tower:  he  was  slightly  wounded.     "  How  long  have  gen- 
erals done  grenadiers*  work?"  said  the  officers  to  one  another. 
The  general  heard  them:  "  I  wanted  to  make  my  Spaniard! 
thorough  French,"  he  said,  ''that  nobody  might  any  longer 
perceive  that  there  are  two  nationalities  here."    Murray  at 
last  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  February,  1782 :  the  fortress  con- 
tained but  a  handful  of  soldiers  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
privation. 

Great  was  the  joy  at  Madrid  as  well  as  in  France,  and  de^ 
Ihe  dismay  in  London :  tiie  ministry  of  Lord  North  oonld  nol 
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stand  against  this  last  blow.  So  many  efforts  and  so  many 
sacrifices  ending  in  so  many  disasters  were  irritating  and 
wearing  out  the  nation:  "Great  God !"  exclaimed  Burke,  "is 
it  still  a  time  to  talk  to  us  of  the  rights  we  are  upholding  in 
this  war  I  Oh !  excellent  rights !  Precious  they  should  be,  for 
they  have  cost  us  dear.  Oh  I  precious  rights,  which  have  cost 
Great  Britain  thirteen  provinces,  four  islands,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  and  more  than  ten  milUons  sterhngi  Oh  I  wonder- 
ful rights,  which  have  cost  Great  Britain  her  empire  upon  the 
Ocean  and  that  boasted  superiority  which  made  all  nations 
bend  before  her!  Oh!  inestimable  rights,  which  have  taken 
from  us  our  rank  amongst  the  nations,  our  importance  abroad 
and  our  happiness  at  home,  which  have  destroyed  our  com- 
merce and  our  manufactures,  which  have  reduced  us  from  the 
most  flourishing  empire  in  the  world  to  a  kingdom  circum- 
scribed and  grai.deur-less!  Precious  rights,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  cost  us  all  that  we  have  left !"  The  debate  was  growing 
more  and  more  bitter.  Lord  North  entered  the  House  with 
his  usual  serenity:  "This  discussion  is  a  loss  of  valuable  time 
to  the  House,"  said  he:  "His  Majesty  has  just  accepted  the 
resignation  of  his  ministers."  The  Whigs  came  into  power; 
Lord  Rockingham,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Fox ;  the  era 
of  concessions  was  at  hand.  An  unsuccessful  battle  delivered 
against  Hood  and  Rodney  by  Admiral  de  Grasse  restored  for 
a  while  the  pride  of  the  English.  A  good  sailor,  brave  and  for 
a  long  time  successful  in  war,  Count  de  Grasse  had  many  a 
time  been  out -manoeuvred  by  the  English.  He  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  enticed  away  from  St.  Christopher,  which  he 
was  besieging,  and  which  the  marquis  of  Bouille  took  a  few 
days  later;  embarrassed  by  two  damaged  vessels,  he  would 
not  abandon  them  to  the  English  and  retarded  his  movements 
to  protect  them.  The  English  fleet  was  superior  to  the  French 
in  vessels  and  weight  of  metal ;  the  fight  lasted  ten  hours,  the 
French  squadron  was  broken,  disorder  ensued  in  the  ma- 
noeuvres, the  captains  got  kiUed  one  after  another,  nailing  their 
colors  to  the  mast  or  letting  their  vessels  sink  rather  than 
strike ;  the  flag-ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  was  attacked  by  seven 
of  the  enemieo'  ships  at  once,  her  consorts  could  not  get  at 
her ;  Count  de  Grasse,  maddened  with  grief  and  rage,  saw  all 
his  crew  falling  around  him:  "  The  admiral  is  six  foot  every 
day,"  said  the  sailors,  "  on  a  fighting  day  he  is  six  foot  one.*' 
So  much  courage  and  desperation  could  not  save  the  fleet,  the 
count  was  forced  to  strike ;  his  ship  had  received  such  damage 
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that  it  sank  before  its  arrival  in  EngLand ;  the  admiral  was  re* 
oeived  in  London  with  great  honors  against  which  his  vanity 
was  not  proof,  to  the  loss  of  his  personal  dignity  and  his  repu* 
tation  in  Europe.  A  national  subscription  in  France  rein* 
forced  the  fleet  with  new  vessel? :  a  squadron,  commanded  by 
M.  de  Suffren,  had  just  carried  into  the  East  Indies  the  French 
flag,  which  had  so  long  been  humiliated,  and  which  his  vic- 
torious hands  were  destined  to  hoist  aloft  again  for  a  moment. 

Ab  early  as  1778,  even  before  the  maritime  war  had  burst  out 
in  Europe,  France  had  lost  all  that  remained  of  her  possessions 
on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Pondicherry,  scarcely  risen  from 
its  ruins,  was  besieged  by  the  English,  and  had  capitulated  on 
the  17th  of  October,  after  a  heroic  resistance  of  forty  days'  open 
trenches.  Since  that  day  a  Mussulman,  Hyder  Ali,  conqueror 
of  the  Camatic,  had  struggled  alone  in  India  against  the  power 
of  England :  it  was  around  him  that  a  group  had  been  formed 
by  the  old  soldiers  of  Bussy  and  by  the  French  who  had  escaped 
from  the  disaster  of  Pondicherry.  It  was  ^v-ith  their  aid  that 
the  able  robber-chief,  the  crafty  politician,  had  defended  and 
consolidated  the  empire  he  had  founded  against  that  foreign 
dominion  which  threatened  the  independence  of  his  country. 
He  had  just  suffered  a  series  of  reverses,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  forced  to  evacuate  the  Camatic  and  take  refuge 
in  his  kingdom  of  Mysore  when  he  heard,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1782,  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  commanded  by  M.  de  Suf- 
fren.  Hyder  Ah  had  already  been  many  times  disappointed. 
The  preceding  year  Admiral  d'Orves  had  appeared  on  the  Cor- 
omandel coast  with  a  squadron,  the  Sultan  had  sent  to  meet 
him,  urging  him  to  land  and  attack  Madras,  left  defenceless; 
the  admiral  refused  to  risk  a  single  vessel  or  land  a  single  man, 
and  he  returned  without  striking  a  blow  to  fle-de  France. 
Ever  indomitable  and  enterprising,  Hyder  Ali  hoped  better 
things  of  the  new  comers:  he  was  not  deceived. 

Bom  at  St.  Cannat  in  Provence  on  the  13th  of  July,  1726,  of 
an  old  and  a  notable  family  amongst  the  noblesse  of  his  prov- 
ince, Peter  Andrew  de  Suffren,  admitted  before  he  was  seven- 
teen into  the  marine  guards,  had  procured  his  reception  into 
the  order  of  Malta;  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
many  engagements,  when  M.  de  Castries  gave  him  the  com- 
mand  of  the  squadron  commissioned  to  convey  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  a  French  garrison  promised  to  the  Dutch,  whose 
colony  was  threatened.  The  Enghsh  had  seized  Negapatam 
and  Trincomalee ;  they  hoped  to  follow  up  this  conquest  by  th« 
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capture  of  Batavia  and  Ceylon.  Suffren  had  accomplished  his 
mission,  not  without  a  brush  with  the  English  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Johnston.  Leaving  the  Cape  free  from 
attack,  he  had  joined,  off  lle-de-France,  Admiral  d'Orves,  who 
was  ill  and  at  death's  door.  The  vessels  of  the  commander  (of 
the  Maltese  order)  were  in  a  bad  state,  the  crews  were  weak, 
the  provisions  were  deficient ;  the  inexhaustible  zeal  and  the 
energetic  ardor  of  the  chief  sufficed  to  animate  both  non-com- 
batants and  combatants.  When  he  put  to  sea  on  the  7th  of 
December.  Count  d'Orves  still  commanded  the  squadron;  on 
the  9th  of  February  he  expired  out  at  sea,  having  handed  over 
his  command  to  M.  de  Suffren.  All  feebleness  and  all  hesitation 
disappeared!  from  that  moment  in  the  management  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  when  the  nabob  sent  a  French  officer  in  his  service  to 
compliment  M.  de  8utfren  and  proffer  alliance,  the  commander 
interrupted  the  envoy:  '*  We  will  begin,"  said  he,  ''by  settling 
the  conditions  of  this  alliance,"  and  not  a  soldier  set  foot  on 
land  before  the  independent  position  of  the  French  force,  the 
number  of  its  auxiliaries  and  the  payment  for  its  services  had 
been  settled  by  a  treaty.  Hyder  Ali  consented  to  everything. 
M.  de  Suffren  set  sail  to  go  in  search  of  the  English. 

He  sought  them  for  three  months  without  any  decisive  result ; 
it  was  only  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  morning,  at  the  moment 
when  Hyder  Ali  was  to  attack  Negapatiim,  that  a  serious  en- 
gagement began  between  the  hostile  fleets.  Tlie  two  squadrons 
had  already  suffered  severely,  a  change  of  wind  had  caused 
disorder  in  the  lines :  the  English  had  several  vessels  dismantled ; 
one  single  French  vessel,  the  Severe,  had  received  serious  dam- 
age; her  captain,  with  cowardly  want  of  pirit,  ordered  the 
flag  to  be  hauled  down.  His  heutenants  protested ;  the  volun- 
teers to  whom  he  had  appealed  refused  to  execute  liis  orders. 
By  this  time  the  report  was  spreading  amongst  the  batteries 
that  the  captain  was  giving  the  order  to  cease  firing,  the  sailors 
were  as  indignant  as  the  officers:  a  cry  arose,  "The  flag  is 
down  I"  A  complaisant  subaltern  had  at  last  obeyed  the  cap- 
tain's repeated  orders.  The  officei-s  jumped  upon  the  quarter- 
deck: "You  are  master  of  your  flag,"  fiercely  cried  an  officer 
of  the  blue,  Lieut.  Dien,  ' '  but  we  are  masters  as  to  fighting,  and 
the  ship  shall  not  surrender  1"  By  this  time  a  boat  from  the 
English  ship,  the  Sultan^  had  put  off  to  board  the  S^v^e,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  struck,  when  a  fearful  broadside  from 
all  the  ship's  port-holes  struck  the  Sultan^  which  found  herself 
obliged  to  sheer  oft.    Night  cfune ;  without  waiting  for  the  ad* 
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miral's  orders,  the  English  went  and  cast  anchor  under  Ne- 
gapatam. 

M.  de  Suffren  supposed  that  hostilities  would  be  resumed; 
but,  when  the  English  did  not  appear,  he  at  last  prepared  to 
set  sail  for  Gondelour  to  refit  his  vessels,  when  a  small  boat  of 
the  enemy's  hove  in  sight:  it  bore  a  flag  of  truce.  Admiral 
Hughes  claimed  the  Severe,  which  had  for  an  instant  hauled 
down  her  flag.  M.  de  Suffren  had  not  heard  anything  about 
her  captain's  poltroonery ;  the  flag  had  been  immediately  re- 
placed; he  answered  that  none  of  the  French  vessels  had  sur- 
rendered; "However,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "as  this  vessel 
belongs  to  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  beg  him  from  me  to  come  for 
it  himself."  Suffren  arrived  without  hindrance  at  Gondelour 
(Kaddalore). 

Scarcely  was  he  there  when  Hyder  Ali  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  him,  and  set  out  for  that  purpose  without  waiting  for  his 
answer.  On  the  26th  of  July,  M.  de  Suffren  landed  with  cer- 
tain officers  of  his  squadron ;  an  escort  of  cavalry  was  in  wait- 
ing to  conduct  him  to  the  camp  of  the  nabob,  who  came  out  to 
meet  him:  " Heretofore  I  thought  myself  a  great  man  and  a 
great  general,"  said  Hyder  Ali  to  the  admiral,  "but  now  I  know 
that  you  alone  are  a  great  man."  Suffren  informed  the  nabob 
that  M.  de  Bussy-Castelnau,  but  lately  the  faithful  lieutenant 
of  DupleLx  and  the  continuer  of  his  victories,  had  just  been  sent 
to  India  with  the  title  of  commander-in-chief;  he  was  already 
at  tle-de-France,  and  was  bringing  some  troops.  "Provided 
that  you  remain  with  us,  all  will  go  well,"  said  the  nabob,  de- 
taching from  his  turban  an  aigrette  of  diamonds  which  he 
placed  on  M.  de  Suffren's  hat.  The  nabob's  tent  was  reached; 
Suffren  was  fat,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  sitting  upon  the  car- 
pets; Hyder  Ali  perceived  this  and  ordered  cushions  to  be 
brought:  "Sit  as  you  please,"  said  he  to  the  commander, 
"etiquette  was  not  made  for  such  as  you."  Next  day,  under 
the  nabob's  tent,  all  the  courses  of  the  banquet  offered  to  M.  ae 
Suffren  were  pi-epared  in  European  style.  The  admiral  pro- 
posed that  Hyder  Ali  should  go  to  the  coast  and  see  all  the 
fleet  dressed,  but,  "  I  put  myself  out  to  see  you  only,"  said  the 
nabob,  "I  will  not  go  any  farther."  The  two  gi'eat  warriors 
were  never  to  meet  again. 

The  French  vessels  were  ready,  the  commander  had  more 
than  once  put  his  own  hand  to  the  work  in  order  to  encourage 
the  workmen's  zeal.  Carpentry- wood  was  wanted;  he  had 
ransacked  Gondelour  (Kaddalore)  for  it,  sometimes  pulling 
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down  a  house  to  get  hold  of  a  beam  which  suited  him.  His  of- 
ficers urged  him  to  go  to  Bourbon  or  Ile-de-France  for  the  ne- 
cessary suppUes  and  for  a  good  port  to  shelter  his  damaged 
ships:  "  Until  I  have  conquered  one  in  India,  I  will  have  no 
port  but  the  sea, "  answered  Suffren.  He  had  retaken  Trincom- 
alee  before  the  English  could  come  to  its  defence.  The  battle 
began.  As  had  already  hapx)ened  more  than  once,  a  part  of 
the  French  force  showed  weakness  in  the  thick  of  the  action 
either  from  cowardice  or  treason ;  a  cabal  had  formed  against 
the  commander;  he  was  fighting  single-handed  against  five  or 
six  assailants :  the  main-mast  and  the  flag  of  the  H^ros,  which 
he  was  on,  fell  beneath  the  enemies'  cannon-balls.  Suffren, 
standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  shouted  beside  himself:  *' Flags  1 
Set  white  flags  all  round  the  Heros .'"  The  vessel,  all  bristUng 
with  flags,  repUed  so  valiantly  to  the  English  attacks,  that  the 
rest  of  the  squadron  had  time  to  re-form  around  it ;  the  English 
went  and  anchored  before  Madras. 

Bussy  had  arrived,  but  aged,  a  victim  to  gout,  quite  a  stranger 
amidst  those  Indian  intrigues  with  which  he  had  but  lately 
been  so  well  acquainted.  Hyder  AU  had  just  died  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1782,  leaving  to  his  son  Tippoo  Sahib  affairs  em- 
broiled and  allies  enfeebled.  At  this  news  the  Mahrattas,  in 
revolt  against  England,  hastened  to  make  peace,  and  Tippoo 
Sahib  who  had  just  seized  Tanjore  was  obhged  to  abandon  his 
conquest  and  go  to  the  protection  of  Malabar.  Ten  thousand 
men,  only,  remained  in  the  Camatic  to  back  the  little  corps  of 
French.  Bussy  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  to  bay  by  Greneral 
Stuart  beneath  the  walls  of  Gondelour ;  he  had  even  been  forced 
to  shut  himself  up  in  the  town.  M.  de  Suffren  went  to  his 
release.  The  action  was  hotly  contested;  when  the  victor 
landed,  M.  de  Bussy  was  awaiting  him  on  the  shore.  "  Here 
is  our  saviour,"  said  the  general  to  his  troops,  and  the  soldiers 
taking  up  in  their  arms  M.  de  Suffren,  who  had  been  lately 
promoted  by  the  grand-master  of  the  order  of  Malta  to  the 
rank  of  grand-cross  (bailli),  carried  him  in  triumph  into  the 
town.  "He  pressed  M.  de  Bussy  every  day  to  attack  us," 
says  Sir  Thomas  Mimro,  **  offering  to  land  the  greater  part  of 
his  crews  and  to  lead  them  himself  to  deliver  the  assault  upon 
our  camp.  Bussy  had,  in  fact,  resumed  the  offensive  and  was 
preparing  to  make  fresh  sallies,  when  it  was  known  at  Calcutta 
that  the  prehminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
0th  of  February.  The  English  immediately  proposed  an  armia- 
taoe.    The  wmrveilianU  gborUl^-Attticwards  thought  the  same 
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news,  with  orders  for  Suffren  to  return  to  France.  India  was 
definitively  given  up  to  the  English,  who  restored  to  the  French 
Pondicherry,  Chandernuggur,  Mahe  and  Karikal,  the  last 
strips  remaining  of  that  French  dominion  which  had  for  a 
while  been  triumphant  throughout  the  Peninsula.  The  feeble- 
ness and  the  \'ices  of  Louis  XV.'s  government  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  government  of  Louis  XVI.  in  India  as  well  as  in 
France,  and  at  Paris  itself. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  mankind  and  their  consolation  under 
great  reverses  that  pohtical  checks  and  the  inutih'ty  of  their 
efforts  do  not  obscure  the  glory  of  great  men.  M.  de  Suffren 
had  just  arrived  at  Paris,  he  was  in  low  spirits;  M.  de  Castries 
took  him  to  Versailles.  There  was  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
court.  On  entering  the  guards'  hall,  *' Gentlemen, "  said  the 
minister  to  the  oflBcers  on  duty,  ''this  is  M.  de  Suffren." 
Everybody  rose,  and  the  body-guards,  forming  an  escort  for 
the  admiral,  accompanied  him  to  the  king's  chamber.  His 
career  was  over;  the  last  of  the  gi-eat  sailors  of  the  old  regunen 
died  on  the  8th  of  December,  1788. 

Whilst  Hyder  Ali  and  M.  de  Suffren  were  still  disputing 
India  with  England,  that  power  had  just  gained  in  Europe  an 
important  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  pubhc  opinion  as  well  as  in 
respect  of  her  supremacy  at  sea. 

For  close  upon  three  years  past  a  Spanish  army  had  been 
investing  by  land  the  town  and  fortress  of  Gibraltar;  a  strong 
squadron  was  cruising  out  of  cannon-shot  of  the  place,  inces- 
santly engaged  in  barring  the  passage  against  the  English 
vessels.  T^vice  already,  in  1780  by  Admiral  Eodney  and  in 
1781  by  Admiral  Darby,  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers  liad  been 
eluded  and  reinforcements  of  troops,  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion had  been  thrown  into  Gibraltar.  In  1782  the  town  had 
been  half  destroyed  by  an  incessantly  renewed  bombardment, 
the  fortifications  had  not  been  touched.  Every  morning,  wlien 
he  awoke,  Charles  III.  would  ask  anxiously,  ''Have  we  got 
Gibraltar?"  and  when  "No"  was  answered,  "We  soon  shall," 
the  monarch  would  rejoin  imperturbably.  The  capture  of 
Fort  Phihp  had  confirmed  him  in  his  hopes ;  he  considered  his 
object  gained,  when  the  duke  of  Crillon  with  a  corps  of  French 
troops  came  and  joined  the  besiegers;  the  count  of  Artois, 
brother  to  the  king,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  come 
with  him;  the  camp  of  St.  Roch  was  the  scene  of  continual 
festivities,  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  skillies  of  the  besieged ; 
the  fights  did  not  interfere  with  mutual  good  offices :  in  his 
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proud  distress,  General  Eliot  still  kept  up  an  interchange  of 
refreshments  with  the  French  princes  and  the  duke  of  Crillon; 
the  count  of  Artois  had  handed  over  to  the  English  garrison 
the  letters  and  correspondence  which  had  been  captured  on  the 
enemy's  ships  and  which  he  had  foimd  addressed  to  them  on 
his  way  through  Madrid. 

Preparations  were  being  made  for  a  grand  assault.  A  French 
engineer,  Chevalier  d'Arcon,  had  invented  some  enormous 
floating  batteries,  fire-proof,  as  he  believed;  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon  were  to  batter  the  place  all  at  once,  near 
enough  to  facilitate  the  assault.  On  the  13th  of  September,  at 
9  a.m.,  the  Spaniards  opened  fire:  all  the  artillery  in  the  fort 
replied  at  once,  the  surrounding  mountains  repeated  the  can- 
nonade, the  whole  army  covered  the  shore  awaiting  with 
anxiety  the  result  of  the  enterprise.  Already  the  fortifications 
seemed  to  be  beginning  to  totter;  the  batteries  had  been  firing 
for  five  hours ;  all  at  once  the  prince  of  Nassau  who  commanded 
a  detachment  thought  he  perceived  flames  mastering  his  heavy 
vessel ;  the  fire  spread  rapidly ;  one  after  another,  the  fioating 
batteries  found  themselves  disarmed.  "At  seven  o'clock  we 
had  lost  all  hope,"  said  an  Italian  officer  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  assault,  "  we  fired  no  more  and  our  signals  of  distress  re- 
mained unnoticed.  The  red-hot  shot  of  the  besieged  rained 
down  upon  us;  the  crews  were  threatened  from  every  point.** 
Timidly  and  by  weak  detachments,  the  boats  of  the  two  fleets 
crept  up  under  cover  of  the  batteries  in  hopes  of  saving  some 
of  the  poor  creatures  that  were  like  to  perish :  the  flames  which 
burst  out  on  board  the  doomed  ships  served  to  guide  the  fire  of 
the  English  as  surely  as  in  broad  daylight.  At  the  head  of  a 
small  squadron  of  gunboats  CJaptain  Curtis  barred  the  passage 
of  the  salvors;  the  conflagration  became  general,  only  the  dis- 
charges from  the  fort  replied  to  the  hissing  of  the  flames  and 
to  the  Spaniard's  cries  of  despair.  The  fire  at  last  slackened; 
the  EngUsh  gunboats  changed  their  part ;  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives  the  brave  seamen  on  board  of  them  approached  the  burn- 
ing ships,  tiying  to  save  the  unfcHrtimate  crews;  four  hundred 
men  owed  their  preservation  to  those  efforts.  A  month  after 
this  disastrous  affair.  Lord  Howe,  favored  by  the  accidents  ci 
wind  and  weather,  revietualled  for  the  third  time,  and  almost 
without  any  fighting,  the  fortress  and  the  town  imder  the 
very  eyes  of  the  allied  fleets.    Gibraltar  remained  impregnabla 

Peace  was  at  hand,  however :  all  the  belligerents  were  tired 
d  the  strife,  the  marquis  of  R<.>clringhftm  was  dead;  his  vohdm^ 


try,  after  being  broken  up,  had  re-formed  with  less  lustre  under 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Shelbume;  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chat- 
ham's second  son,  at  that  time  twenty -two  years  of  age,  had  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  Already  negotiations  for  a  general  peace 
had  begun  at  Paris,  but  Washington,  who  eagerly  desired  the 
end  of  the  war,  did  not  yet  feel  any  confidence.  "  The  old  in- 
fatuation, the  political  duplicity  and  perfidy  of  England  render 
me,  I  confess,  very  suspicious,  very  doubtful, "  he  wrote,  ' '  and 
her  position  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  summed  up  in  the 
laconic  saying  of  Dr.  Franklin;  'They  are  incapable  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  and  too  proud  to  make  peace.'  The  pacific 
overtures  made  to  the  different  belligerent  nations  have  prob- 
ably no  other  design  than  to  detach  some  one  of  them  from  the 
coalition.  At  any  rate,  whatever  be  the  enemy's  intentions, 
our  watchfulness  and  our  efforts,  so  far  from  languishing, 
should  become  more  vigorous  than  ever.  Too  much  trust  and 
confidence  would  ruin  everything. " 

America  was  the  first  to  make  peace,  without  however  de- 
taching herself  officially  from  the  coalition  which  had  been 
formed  to  maintain  her  quarrel  and  from  which  she  had  de- 
rived so  many  advantages.  On  the  30th  of  November,  1782, 
in  disregard  of  the  treaties  but  lately  concluded  between  France 
and  the  revolted  colonies,  the  American  negotiators  signed 
with  stealthy  precipitation  the  preliminary  articles  of  a  special 
peace,  **thus  abandoning  France  to  the  dangers  of  being  iso- 
lated in  negotiations  or  in  arms."  The  votes  of  Congress  as 
well  as  the  attitude  of  Washington  did  not  justify  this  dis- 
loyal and  ungrateful  eagerness.  "  The  articles  of  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,"  wrote  the  general  to 
Chevalier  de  La  Luzerne,  French  minister  at  Philadelphia, 
**  are  so  far  from  conclusive  as  regards  a  general  pacification 
that  we  must  preserve  a  hostile  attitude  and  remain  ready  for 
any  contingency,  for  war  as  well  as  peace. " 

On  the  5th  of  December,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
George  III.  announced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  that  he 
had  offered  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  American  col- 
onies. "  In  thus  admitting  their  separation  from  the  crown  of 
this  kingdom,  I  have  sacrificed  all  my  desires  to  the  wishes 
and  opinion  of  my  people,"  said  the  king.  "I  humbly  pray 
Almighty  God  that  Great  Britain  may  not  feel  the  evils  which 
may  flow  from  so  important  a  dismemberment  of  its  empire,  and 
that  America  may  be  a  stranger  to  the  calamities  which  have 
tiefore  now  proved  to  the  mother-country  that  monarchy  is  in- 
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separable  from  the  benefits  of  constitutioiial  Hberty.  Religion, 
language,  interests,  affections  may  stUl  form  a  bond  of  imion 
between  the  two  countries,  and  I  will  spare  no  pains  or  atten- 
tion to  promote  it."  ''I  was  the  last  man  in  England  to 
consent  to  the  independence  of  America, "  said  the  king  to  John 
Adams,  who  was  the  first  to  represent  the  new  repubUc  at  the 
Ck)urt  of  St  James's;  "I  will  now  be  the  last  in  the  world  to 
sanction  any  violation  of  it. "  Honest  and  sincere  in  his  con- 
cessions as  he  had  been  in  his  persistent  obstinacy,  the  king 
supported  his  ministers  against  the  violent  attacks  made  upon 
them  in  Parliament.  The  preliminaries  of  general  peace  had 
been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  January,  1783. 

To  the  exchange  of  conquests  between  France  and  England 
was  added  the  cession  to  Prance  of  the  island  of  Tobago  and  of 
the  Senegal  river  with  its  dependencies.  The  territory  of 
Pondicherry  and  Karikal  received  some  augmentation.  For 
the  first  time  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  English  i*e- 
nounced  the  humiliating  conditions  so  often  demanded  on  the 
subject  of  the  harbor  of  Dunkerque.  Spain  saw  herself  con- 
firmed in  her  conquests  of  the  Floridas  and  of  the  island  dt 
Minorca.  Holland  recovered  all  her  possessions,  except 
Negapatam. 

Peace  was  made,  a  glorious  and  a  sweet  one  for  the  United 
States,  which,  according  to  Washington's  expression,  "saw 
opening  before  them  a  career  that  might  lead  them  to  become 
a  great  people,  equally  happy  and  respected."  Despite  all  the 
mistakes  of  the  people  and  the  defects  every  day  more  appar- 
ent in  the  form  of  its  government,  this  noble  and  healthy 
ambition  has  always  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  their  hopes  and  thdr 
endeavors.  More  than  eighty  years  after  the  war  of  independ- 
ence the  indomitable  energy  of  the  fathers  re-appeared  in  the 
children,  worthy  of  being  called  a  great  people  even  when  the 
agonies  of  a  civil  war  without  example  denied  to  them  the 
happiness  which  had  a  while  ago  been  hoped  for  by  the  glori- 
ous foimder  of  their  liberties  as  well  as  of  their  Constitution- 
Prance  came  out  exhausted  from  the  struggle  but  relieved  in 
her  own  eyes  as  well  as  those  of  Europe  from  the  humiliation 
Inflicted  upon  her  by  the  disastrous  Seven  Years'  War  and  by 
the  treaty  of  1763.  She  saw  triumphant  the  cause  she  had  w^ 
held  and  her  enemies  sorrow-stricken  at  the  dismembermend 
they  had  suffered.  It  was  a  triumph  for  her  arms  and  for  the 
fooerouB  impolse  which  had  prompted  ber  to  support  a  kgitt' 
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mate  but  for  a  long  while  doubtful  enterprise.  A  fresh  ele» 
ment,  however,  had  come  to  add  itself  to  the  germs  of  dia- 
turbanco  already  so  fruitful,  which  w<^re  hatching  within  her. 
She  had  promoted  the  foundation  of  a  Republic  base<l  upon  prin- 
ciples of  absolute  right,  the  government  bad  given  way  to  the 
ardent  sympathy  of  the  nation  for  a  people  emancipated  from 
a  long  yoke  by  its  deliberate  will  and  its  indomitable  energy. 
France  felt  her  heart  still  palpitating  from  the  efforts  she  had 
witnessed  and  shared  on  behalf  of  xVmerican  freedom :  the  im- 
reflecting  hopes  of  a  bhnd  emulation  were  already  agitating 
many  a  mind.  "In  all  states.'' said  Washington,  "there  are 
inflammable  materials  which  a  single  spark  may  kindle.''  In 
1783,  on  the  morrow  of  the  American  war,  the  inflammable 
materials  everywhere  accumulated  in  France  were  already 
providing  means  for  that  immense  conflagration  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  country  well-nigh  perished. 


CHAPTER  LVni. 


LOUIS  XVI.— FRANCE  AT  HOME. —MINISTRY  OF  M.   NECKEB. 

(1776—1781.) 

We  have  followed  the  course  of  good  and  bad  fortune ;  we 
have  exhibited  France  engaged  abroad  in  a  pohcy  at  the  same 
time  bold  and  generous,  proceeding  from  rancor  as  well  as 
from  the  sympathetic  enthusiasm  of  the  nation ;  we  have  set^n 
the  war,  at  first  feebly  waged,  soon  extending  over  every  sea 
and  into  the  most  distant  colonies  of  the  belligerents,  though 
the  European  continent  was  not  attacked  at  any  point  save  the 
barren  rock  of  Gibraltar ;  we  have  seen  the  just  cause  of  the 
United  States  triumphant  and  freedom  established  in  the  New 
World :  it  is  time  to  inquire  what  new  shocks  had  been  under- 
gone by  France  whilst  she  was  supporting  far  away  the 
quarrel  of  the  revolted  colonies  and  what  new  burdens  had 
come  to  be  added  to  the  load  of  difficultieB  and  d^xM^ptions 
which  she  had  seemed  to  forget  whilst  she  was  fighting  Eng- 
land at  so  many  different  points.  It  was  not  without  great 
efforts  that  France  had  acquired  the  generous  fame  of  securing 
to  her  allies  blessings  which  she  did  not  herself  yet  possess  to 
their  full  extent;  great  hopes,  and  powers  fresh  and  youog 
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bad  been  exhausted  in  the  struggle ;  at  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  M.  Necker  was  played  out  politically  as  well  as  M. 
Turgot. 

It  was  not  to  supersede  the  great  minister  who  had  fallen 
that  the  Genevese  banker  had  been  called  to  office.  M.  de 
Maurepas  was  still  powerful,  still  up  and  doing;  he  loved 
power,  in  spite  of  his  real  levity  and  his  apparent  neglectful- 
ness.  M.  Turgot  had  often  galled  him,  had  sometimes  forced 
his  hand;  M.  de  Clugny  who  took  the  place  of  the  comptroller 
general  had  no  passion  for  reform  and  cared  for  nothing  but 
leading,  at  the  treasury's  expense,  a  magnificently  scandalous 
hfe;  M.  de  Malesherbes  had  been  succeeded  in  the  king's  house- 
hold by  Marquis  Amelot.  "At  any  rate,"  said  M.  de 
Maurepas,  ''  nobody  will  accuse  me  of  having  picked  him  out 
for  his  wits." 

Profoundly  shocked  at  the  irreligious  tendencies  of  the  phil- 
osophers, the  court  was,  nevertheless,  aweary  of  the  theori- 
cians  and  of  their  essays  in  reform ;  it  welcomed  the  new  min- 
isters with  delight ;  without  fuss  and  as  if  by  a  natural  recur- 
rence to  ancient  usage,  the  edict  relative  to  forced  labor  was 
suspended,  the  anxieties  of  the  noblesse  and  of  the  clergy  sub- 
sided ;  the  peasantry  knew  nothing  yet  of  M.  Turgot 's  fall,  but 
they  soon  found  out  that  the  evils  from  which  they  had  imag- 
ined they  were  delivered  continued  to  press  upon  them  with 
all  their  weight.  For  their  only  consolation  Clugny  opened  to 
them  the  fatal  and  disgraceful  chances  of  the  lottery,  which 
became  a  royal  institution.  To  avoid  the  remonstrances  of 
Parliament,  the  comptroller-general  established  the  new  enter- 
prise by  a  simple  decree  of  the  council :  ' '  The  entries  being 
voluntary,  the  lottery  is  no  tax  and  can  dispense  with  enregis- 
tration, "  it  was  said.  It  was  only  seventy-five  years  later,  in 
3841,  under  the  government  of  King  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
ministry  of  M.  Humann,  that  the  lottery  was  abolished  and 
this  scandalous  source  of  revenue  forbidden  to  the  treasury. 

So  much  moral  weakness  and  political  changeableness,  so 
much  poltroonery  or  indulgence  towards  evil  and  blind  pas- 
sions disquieted  serious  minds,  and  profoundly  shook  the 
public  credit.  The  Dutch  refused  to  carry  out  the  loan  for 
sixty  millions  which  they  had  negotiated  with  M.  Turgot ;  the 
discount-fund  (caisse  dfescompte)  founded  by  him  brought  in 
very  slowly  but  a  moderate  portion  of  the  assets  required  to 
feed  it ;  the  king  alone  was  ignorant  of  the  prodigalities  and 
irregularities  of  his  minister.    M.  de  Maurepas  began  to  bo 
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uneasy  at  the  public  discontent,  he  thought  of  superseding 
the  comptroller-general ;  the  latter  had  been  ill  for  some  tune, 
Wi  the  22nd  of  October  he  died.  By  the  advice  of  M.  de 
Maurepas,  the  king  sent  for  M.  Necker, 

James  Necker  was  boni  at  Geneva  in  1732.  Engaging  in 
business  without  any  personal  taste  for  it  and  by  his  father's 
wish,  he  had  been  successful  in  his  enterprises ;  at  forty  he  was 
a  rich  man,  and  his  banking-house  enjoyed  great  credit  when 
he  retired  from  business,  in  1772,  in  order  to  devote  liimseK  to 
occupations  more  m  accordance  with  his  natural  incliiiationa 
He  was  ambitious  and  disinterested.  The  great  operations  in 
which  he  had  been  concerned  had  made  his  name  known.  He 
had  propped  up  the  Compagnie  des  hides  nearly  falling  to 
pieces,  and  his  financial  resources  had  often  ministered  to  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  "  We  entreat  your  assistance  in  the 
day  of  need,"  wrote  Abbe  Terray  when  he  was  comptroller- 
general,  ' '  deign  to  come  to  our  assistance  with  a  sum  which  is 
absolutely  necessary."  On  ceasing  to  oe  a  banker,  Necker  soon 
gave  indications  in  the  direction  in  which  his  thoughts  turned; 
he  wrote  an  indifferent  Eloge  de  Colbert ^  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy,  in  1773.  He  believed  that  he  was  destined  to  wear 
the  mantle  of  Louis  XIV. 's  great  minister. 

Society  and  public  opinion  exercised  an  ever-increasing  in- 
fluence in  the  eighteenth  century ;  M.  Necker  managed  to  turn 
it  to  account.  He  had  married,  in  1764,  Mdlle.  Suzanne  Cur- 
chod,  a  Swiss  pastor's  daughter,  pretty,  weU  informed  and 
passionately  devoted  to  her  husband,  his  successes  and  his 
fame.  The  respectable  talents,  the  Uberality,  the  large  scale  of 
hving  of  M.  and  Madame  Necker  attracted  round  them  the 
Uterary  and  philosophical  circle :  the  rehgious  principles,  the 
somewhat  stiff  propriety  of  Madame  Necker  maintained  in 
her  drawing-room  an  intelligent  and  becoming  gravity  which 
was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  Hcentious  and  irreligious 
frivoUty  of  the  conversations  customary  amongst  the  phil- 
osophers as  well  as  the  courtiers.  Madame  Necker  paid  con- 
tinuous and  laborious  attention  to  the  duties  of  society.  She 
was  not  a  Frenchwoman,  atud  she  was  uncomfortably  con^ 
scious  of  it.  "When  I  came  to  this  country,"  she  wrote  to 
one  of  her  fair  friends,  *'  I  thought  that  hterature  was  the  key 
to  everything,  that  a  man  cultivated  his  mind  with  books  only 
and  was  great  by  knowledge  only."'  Undeceived  by  the  very 
feet  of  her  admiration  for  her  husband,  who  had  not  found 
leisure  to  give  himself  up  to  his  natural  taste  for  hteraturo 
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and  who  remained  rather  unfamiliar  with  it,  she  made  it  her 
whole  desire  to  be  of  good  service  to  him  in  the  society  in 
which  she  had  been  called  upon  to  live  with  him.     "I  hadn't  a 
word  to  say  in  society,"  she  writes,  "  I  didn't  even  know  its 
language.     Obliged,  as  a  woman,  to  captivate  people's  minds,  I 
was  ignorant  how  many  shades  there  are  of  self-love  and  I 
offended  it  when  I  thought  I  was  flattering  it.     Always  strik- 
ing \^Tong  notes  and  never  hitting  it  off,  I  saw  that  my  old 
ideas  would  never  accord  with  those  I  w^as  obliged  to  acquire; 
so  I  have  hid  my  little  capital  away,  never  to  see  it  again,  and 
Bet  about  working  for  my  livmg  and  getting  together  a  little 
Stock,  if  I  can."    Wit  and  knowledge  thus  painfully  achieved 
are  usually  devoid  of  grace  and  charm.     Madame  du  Deffand 
made  this  a  reproach  against  M.  Necker  as  well  m  his  wife: 
*'He  wants  one  quality,   that   which  is  most  conducive  to 
agreeabiUty,  a  certain  readiness  which,  as  it  were,  provides 
wits  for  those  with  whom  one  talks;  he  doesn't  help  to  bring 
out  what  one  thinks,  and  one  is  more  stupid  with  him  than 
one  is  all  alone  or  with  other  folks."    People  of  talent,  never- 
theless, thronged   about  M.   and  Madame  Necker.      Diderot 
often  went  to  see  them;  Galiani,  Raynal,  Abbe  Morellet,  M. 
Suard,  quite  young  yet,  were  frequenters  of  the  house;  Con- 
dorcet  did  not  set  foot  in  it,  passionately  enlisted  as  he  was 
amongst  the  disciples  of  M.  Turgot,  who  were  hostile  to  his 
successor;  Bemardin  de  St.   Pierre  never  went  thither  again 
from  the  day  when  the  reading  of  Paul  and  Virginia  had  sent 
the  company  to  sleep.     ''  At  first  everybody  listens  in  silence,*' 
says  M.   Aim^  Martin;    "by  degrees  attention  flags,  people 
whisper,  people  yawn,  nobody  listens  any  more;  M.  de  Buff  on 
looks  at  his  watch  and  asks  for  his  carriage ;  the  nearest  to 
the  door  slips  out,  Thomas  falls  asleep,  M.  Necker  smiles  to  see 
the  ladies  crying,  and  the  ladies  ashamed  of  their  tears  dare  not 
acknowledge  that  they  have  been  interested."     The  persist- 
ent admiraiton  of    the   general  public    and    fifty  imitations 
of    Paul    and    Virginia    published    in    a  single    year    were 
soon  to  avenge  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  for  the  disdainful  yawns 
of  the  philosophers.    It  is  pretty  certain  that  Madame  Necker's 
daughter,  little  Germaine,  if  she  were  present  at  the  reading, 
did  not  fall  asleep  as  M.  Thomas  did,  and  that  she  was  not 
ashamed  of  her  tears. 

Next  to  M.  Buffon,  to  whom  Madame  had  vowed  a  sort  of 
cult,  and  who  was  ntill  writing  to  this  faithful  friend  when  he 
was  near  his  last  gasp,  M.  Thomas  had  more  right  than  any- 
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body  to  fall  asleep  at  her  house  if  he  thought  tit.  Marmontel 
alone  shared  with  him  the  really  intimate  friendship  of  M.  and 
Madame  Necker;  the  former  had  given  up  trageiiies  and  moral 
tales;  a  pupil  of  Voltaire's,  without  the  splendor  and  inexliaud- 
tible  vigor  of  his  master,  he  was  less  prone  to  license,  and  his 
feehngs  were  more  serious ;  he  was  at  that  time  correcting  his 
ElSments  de  Litteratu7^e,  but  lately  })ublished  in  the  Encyciop^ 
die,  and  commencing  the  Metnoires  d'un  pere,  pmir  sepyir  ^ 
Vinstruction  de  ses  enfants.  Thomas  was  editing  his  Elogea, 
sometimes  full  of  eloquence,  often  subtle  and  delicate,  always 
long,  imexceptionable  and  wearisome.  His  noble  character  had 
won  him  the  sincere  esteem  and  affection  of  Madame  Necker. 
She,  laboriously  anxious  about  the  duties  politeness  requirf^ 
from  the  niintress  of  a  house,  went  so  far  as  to  write  down  in  her 
tablets;  "  To  recompliment  M.  Thomas  more  strongly  on  the 
song  of  France  in  his  poem  of  Pierre  le  Grand,^^  She  paid  him 
more  precious  homage  when  she  wrote  to  him:  *'We  were 
united  in  our  youth  in  every  honorable  way ;  let  us  be  more 
than  e%'er  united  now  when  ripe  age,  which  diminishes  the 
vivacity  of  impressions,  augments  the  force  of  habit,  and  let  us 
be  more  than  ever  necessary  to  one  another  when  we  live  no 
longer  save  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  for,  a.s  regards 
myself.  I,  in  anticipation,  lay  no  store  by  the  ap})robation  of 
the  circles  which  will  surrt»und  us  in  our  old  age,  and  I  d^sim 
nothing  amongst  posterity  but  a  tomb  to  which  I  may  precede 
M.  Necker  and  on  wliich  you  will  write  the  epita|)h.  Such 
resting  place  will  be  dearer  to  me  than  that  amongst  tlie  pop* 
lars  which  cover  the  ashes  of  Rousseau. " 

It  was  desirable  to  show  wliat  sort  of  society,  cultivated  and 
virtuous,  lively  and  serious,  all  in  one,  the  new  minister  whom 
Louis  XVI.  \md  just  caUed  to  his  side  had  managed  to  get 
about  him.  Though  friendly  with  the  philosophers,  he  did  not 
belong  to  them,  and  his  wife's  piety  frequently  irked  them. 
**The  conversation  was  a  httle  constrained  tlirough  the  strict- 
ness of  Madame  Keeker,"  says  Al)l)e  Morellet,  *'many  sub- 
jects could  not  be  touched  upon  in  her  presence,  and  she  was 
particularly  hurt  by  freedom  in  religious  opinions."  Pmctical 
acquaintance  with  busint^K  bad  put  M.  Necker  on  his  guard 
agtiinst  the  chimerical  theories  of  the  economists  Rousseau 
hiid  exercised  mort^  influence  over  his  mind :  the  pliilosopiuT's 
wrath  against  civiliisation  seemed  to  Imve  spread  to  the  banker, 
when  the  lutter  wrote  in  his  Traits,  sur  Is  commerce  des  gr^airm: 
**  One  would  say  tliat  a  email  nuiaber  of  men,  after  tlividiu^ 
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the  land  between  them,  had  made  laws  of  union  and  security 
aerainst  the  multitude,  just  as  they  would  have  made  for  them- 
Belves  shelters  in  the  woods  against  the  wild  beasts.  What  con- 
cern of  ours  are  your  laws  of  property?  the  most  numerous 
class  of  citizens  might  say:  we  possess  nothing.  Your  laws  of 
right  and  wrong?  We  have  nothing  to  defend.  Your  laws  of 
liberty?    If  we  do  not  work  to-morrow,  we  shall  die." 

Pubhc  opinion  was  favorable  to  M.  Necker,  his  promotion 
was  well  received ;  it  presented,  however,  great  difficulties :  he 
had  been  a  banker,  and  hitherto  the  comptrollers-general  had 
all  belonged  to  the  class  of  magistrates  or  superintendents;  he 
was  a  Protestant,  and,  as  such,  could  not  hold  any  office.     The 
clergy  were  in  commotion ;  they  tried  certain  remonstrances. 
"  We  will  give  him  up  to  you,"'  said  M.  de  Maurepas,  "  if  you 
undertake  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  State."    The  opposition  of 
the  Church,  however,  closed  to  the  new  minister  an  important 
opening;  at  first  director  of  the  treasury,  then  director-general 
of  finance,  M.  Necker  never  received  the  title  of  comptroller- 
general,  and  was  not  admitted  to  the  council.     From  the  out- 
set, with  a  disinterestedness  not  devoid  of  ostentation,  he  had 
declined  the  salary  attached  to  his  functions.     The  courtiers 
looked  at  one  another  in  astonishment:  "  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  is  a  foreigner,  a  republican  and  a  Protestant,"  people  said. 
M.    de  Maurepas  laughed:    "  M.  Necker,"  he  declared,  **  is  a 
maker  of  gold ;  he  has  introduced  the  philosopher's  stone  into 
the  kingdom." 

This  was  for  a  while  the  feeling  throughout  France.  *'No 
bankruptcies,  no  new  imposts,  no  loans,"  M.  Turgot  had  said, 
and  had  looked  to  economy  alone  for  the  resources  necessary 
to  restore  the  finances.  Bolder  and  less  scrupulous,  M. 
Necker,  who  had  no  idea  of  having  recourse  to  either  bank- 
ruptcy or  imposts,  made  unreserved  use  of  the  system  of  loans. 
During  the  five  years  that  his  ministry  lasted,  the  successive 
loans  he  contracted  amounted  to  nearly  500  millions  hvres. 
There  was  no  security  given  to  insure  its  re- payment  to  the 
lenders.  The  mere  confidence  felt  in  the  minister  s  ability  and 
honesty  had  caused  the  money  to  flow  into  the  treasury. 

M.  Necker  did  not  stop  there :  a  foreigner  by  birth,  he  felt 
no  respect  for  the  great  tradition  of  French  administration; 
practised  in  the  handling  of  funds,  he  had  conceived  as  to  the 
internal  government  of  the  finances  theories  opposed  to  the  old 
system;  the  superintendents  established  a  while  ago  by  Riehe- 
heu  had  become  powerful  in  the  central  administration  m  well 
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as  in  the  provinces  and  the  comptroller-general  was  in  the  habit 
of  accounting  with  them ;  they  nearly  all  belonged  to  old  and 
notable  families ;  some  of  them  had  attracted  the  public  regard 
and  esteem.  The  new  minister  suppressed  several  offices  and 
diminished  the  importance  of  some  others ;  he  had  taken  away, 
from  M.  Trudaine,  administrator  of  gabels  and  heavy  revenues 
(grosses  fermes),  the  right  of  doing  business  with  the  king;  M. 
Trudaine  sent  in  his  resignation ;  he  was  much  respected,  and 
this  reform  was  not  approved  of.  *'M.  Necker,"  people  said, 
"  wants  to  be  assisted  by  none  but  removable  slaves."  At  the 
same  time  the  treasurers-general,  numbering  forty-eight,  were 
reduced  to  a  dozen,  and  the  twenty-seven  treasurers  of  marine 
and  war  to  two ;  the  farmings-general  (of  taxes)  were  renewed 
with  an  advantage  to  the  treasm*y  of  fifteen  millions.  The 
posts  at  court  likewise  underwent  reform:  the  courtiers  saw  at 
one  blow  the  improper  sources  of  their  revenues  in  the  financial 
administration  cut  ofif,  and  obsolete  and  ridiculous  appoint- 
ments, to  which  numerous  pensions  were  attached,  reduced. 
*'  Acquisitions  of  posts,  projects  of  marriage  or  education,  un- 
foreseen losses,  abortive  hopes,  all  such  mattei-s  had  become  an 
occasion  for  having  recourse  to  the  sovereign's  munificence, " 
writes  M.  Necker.  ' '  One  would  have  said  that  the  royal 
treasury  was  bound  to  do  all  the  wheedling,  all  the  smoothing- 
down,  all  the  reparation,  and  as  the  method  of  pensions, 
though  pushed  to  the  uttermost  (the  king  was  at  that  time  dis- 
biu-sing  in  that  way  some  twenty-eight  millions  of  livres) 
could  not  satisfy  all  claims  or  sufficiently  gratify  shameful 
cupidity,  other  devices  had  been  hit  upon  and  would  have  gone 
on  being  hit  upon  every  day ;  interests  in  the  collection  of 
taxes,  in  the  customs,  in  army-supplies,  in  the  stores,  in  many 
pay-offices,  in  markets  of  every  kind,  and  even  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  hospitals,  all  was  fair  game,  all  was  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  persons  often,  from  their  position,  the  most  above 
any  business  of  the  kind. " 

The  discontent  of  the  great  financiers  and  that  of  the  cour- 
tiers were  becoming  every  day  more  noisy,  without  as  yet 
shaking  the  credit  of  M.  Necker.  "  M.  Necker  wants  to  govern 
the  kingdom  of  France  Uke  his  Httle  republic  of  Geneva," 
people  said:  "  he  is  making  a  desert  round  the  king;  each  loan 
is  the  recompense  for  something  destroyed."  "Just  so," 
answered  M.  de  Maurepas:  "he  gives  us  millions,  provided 
that  we  allow  him  to  suppress  certain  offices."  "And  if  he 
were  to  ask  permission  to  have  the  superm  ten  dents'  heads  cut 
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off?"  ''  Perhaps  we  should  give  it  him,"  said  the  veteran  min- 
ister laughing.  "Find  us  tiie  philosopher's  stone,  as  he  has 
done,  and  I  promise  you  that  his  Majesty  will  have  you  into 
the  ministry  that  very  day." 

M.  Necker  did  not  indulge  in  illusions,  he  owed  to  the  em- 
barraasments    of  the  government  and   to  the  new  burdens 
created  by  the  American  war  a  complaisance  which  his  bold 
attempts  would  not  have  met  with  under  other  circumstances. 
"  Nobody  will  ever  know,"  he  himself  said,  "the  steadfastness 
I  found  necessary ;  I  still  recall  that  long  and  dark  staircase  of 
M.  de   ^laurepas'  which  I  mounted  in  fear  and  sadness,  un- 
certain of  succeeding  with  him  as  to  some  new  idea  which  I 
had  in  my  mind  and  which  aimed  most  frequently  at  obtain- 
ing an  increase  of  revenue  by  some  just  but  severe  operation. 
I  still  recall  that  upstairs  closet,  beneath  the  roof  of  Versailles 
but  over  the  rooms,  and,  from  its  smallness  and  its  situation, 
seeming  to  be  really  a  superfine  extract  and  abstract  of  all 
vanities  and  ambitions ;  it  was  there  that  reform  and  econo- 
my had  to  be  discussed  with  a  minister  grown  old  in  the  pomps 
and  usages  of  the  court.     I  remember  all  the  delicate  manage- 
ment   I   had    to    employ  to  succeed,   after    many  a    rebuff. 
At  last  I  would  obtain  some  indulgences  for  the  commonwealth. 
I  obtained  them,  I  could  easily  see,  as  recompense  for  the  re- 
sources I  had  found  during  the  war.     I  met  with  more  cour- 
age in  dealing  with  the  king.     Young  and  virtuous,  he  could 
and  would  hear  all.     The  queen,  too,  lent  me  a  favorable  ear, 
but,  all  around  their  Majesties,  in  court  and  city,  to  how  much 
enmity  and  hatred  did  I  not  expose  myself?    There  were  all 
kinds  of  influence  and  power  which  I  had  to  oppose  with  firm- 
ness, there  were  all  sorts  of  interested  factions  with  which  I 
had  to  fight  in  this  perpetual  struggle. " 

*'  Alas  I"  Madame  Necker  would  say,  '*  my  heart  and  my  re- 
grets are  ever  yearning  for  a  world  in  which  beneficence 
should  be  the  first  of  virtues.  What  reflections  do  I  not  make 
on  our  own  particular  case  I  I  thought  to  see  a  gjolden  age 
under  so  pure  an  administration ;  I  see  only  an  age  of  iron. 
All  resolves  itself  into  doing  as  little  harm  as  possible." 

O  the  grievous  bitterness  of  past  illusions !  Madame  Necker 
consoled  herself  for  the  enmity  of  the  court  and  for  the  im- 
potence of  that  beneficence  which  had  been  her  dream  by  un- 
dertaking on  her  own  account  a  diflBcult  reform,  that  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris,  scenes,  as  yet,  of  an  almost  savage  dis- 
orderlineaa.    The  sight  of  sick,  dead,  and  dyin^  huddled  to* 
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gether  tn  the  same  bed  had  excited  the  horror  and  the  pity  of 
Madame  Necker.  She  opened  a  little  hospital,  supported  at 
her  expense  and  under  her  own  direction,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Necker  Hospital  and  which  served  as  a  model  for  the 
reforms  attempted  in  the  great  public  establishments.  M. 
Necker  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  rendering  hom- 
age to  his  wife's  efforts  in  a  report  to  the  king ;  the  ridicule 
thrown  upon  this  honest  but  injudicious  gush  of  conjugal  pride 
proved  the  ti*uth  of  what  Madame  Necker  herself  said :  "  I  did 
not  know  the  language  of  this  country.  What  was  called 
frankness  in  Switzerland  became  egotism  at  Paris." 

The  active  charity  of  Madame  Necker  had  won  her  the 
esteem  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Christopher  de  Beaumont,  a 
virtuous,  fanatical  priest;  he  had  gained  a  great  law-suit 
against  the  city  of  Paris,  which  had  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  livres.  ''It  is  our  wish,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop, ''  that  M.  Necker  should  dispose  of  these  funds  to  the 
greatest  advantage  for  the  State,  trusting  to  his  zeal,  his  love 
of  good  and  his  wisdom  for  the  most  useful  employment  of  the 
said  funds  and  desiring  further  that  no  account  be  required  of 
him,  as  to  such  employment,  by  any  person  w-hatsoever." 
The  prelate's  three  hundred  thousand  livres  w^ere  devoted  to 
the  internal  repairs  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  "How  is  it,"  people 
asked,  "that  the  archbishop  thinks  so  highly  of  M.  Necker 
andieven  dines  with  liim?"  ' '  Oh !"  answered  the  wicked  wags : 
*'  it  is  because  M.  Necker  is  not  a  Jansenist,  he  is  only  a  Prot- 
estant." 

Notwithstanding  this  unusual  tolerance  on  the  part  of 
Christopher  de  Beaumont,  his  Protestantism  often  placed  M. 
Necker  in  an  awkward  position.  "The  title  of  hberator  of 
your  Protestant  brethren  would  be  a  flattering  one  for  you," 
said  one  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  "  and  it  would  be  yours 
forever,  if  you  could  manage  to  obtain  for  them  a  civil  existence, 
to  procure  for  them  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  liberty  and  toler- 
ance. You  are  sure  of  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  the 
clergy.  Your  vigorous  edict  regarding  hospitals  will  pave  the 
way  for  the  ruin  of  their  credit  and  their  wealth ;  you  have 
opened  the  trenches  against  them,  the  great  blow  has  been 
struck.  All  else  will  not  fail  to  succumb;  you  will  put  all  the 
credit  of  the  State  and  all  the  money  of  Framce  in  the  hands  of 
Protestant  bankers,  Genevese,  English,  and  Dutch.  Contempt 
will  be  the  lot  of  the  clergy,  your  brethren  will  be  held  in  con- 
sideration.    These  points  of  view  are  full  of  genius,  you  will 
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bring  great  address  to  bear  upon  them/'  M.  Neeker  was  at 
the  same  time  accused  of  being  favorable  to  England.  'VM. 
Neeker  is  our  best  and  our  last  friend  on  the  Continent," 
Burke  had  said  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Knowing  better 
than  anybody  the  burdens  which  the  war  imposed  upon  the 
State  and  which  he  alone  had  managed  to  find  the  means  of 
supporting,  M.  Neeker  desired  peace.  It  was  for  Catholics  and 
philosophers  that  the  honor  was  reserved  of  restoring  to  Prot- 
estants the  first  right  of  citizens,  recognition  of  their  marriages 
and  a  civil  status  for  their  children.  The  court,  the  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  financiers  were  leagued  against  M.  Neeker. 
"Who,  pray,  is  this  adventurer,"  cried  the  fiery  Epremesnil, 
**  who  is  this  charlatan  who  dares  to  mete  out  the  patriotism 
of  the  French  magistracy,  who  dares  to  suppose  them  luke- 
warm in  their  attachments  and  to  denounce  them  to  a  young 
king/"  The  assessment  of  the  twentieths  (tax)  had  raised 
great  storms ;  the  mass  of  citizens  were  taxed  rigorously,  but 
the  privileged  had  preserved  the  right  of  themselves  making  a 
declaration  of  their  possessions ;  a  decree  of  the  council  ordered 
verification  of  the  income  from  properties.  The  Parliaments 
burst  out  into  remonstrances:  ''Every  owner  of  property 
has  the  right  to  grant  subsidies  by  himself  or  by  his  rep- 
presentatives,"  said  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  "if  he  do  not 
exercise  this  right  as  a  member  of  a  national  body,  it  must  be 
reverted  to  indirectly,  otherwise  he  is  no  longer  master  of  his 
own,  he  is  no  longer  undisturbed  owner.  Confidence  in  per- 
sonal declarations,  then,  is  the  only  indemnity  for  the  right, 
which  the  nation  has  not  exercised  but  has  not  lost,  of  itself 
granting  and  assessing  the  twentieths. "  A  bold  principle,  even 
in  a  free  State,  and  one  on  which  the  income-tax  rests  in  Eng- 
land, but  an  untenable  principle,  without  absolute  equality  on 
the  part  of  all  citizens  and  a  common  right  to  have  their  con- 
sent asked  to  the  imposts  laid  upon  them. 

M.  Neeker  did  not  belong  to  the  court;  he  had  never  lived 
there,  he  did  not  set  foot  therein  when  he  became  minister;  a 
while  ago  Colbert  and  Louvois  had  founded  families  and  taken 
rank  amongst  the  great  lords  who  were  jealous  of  their  power 
and  their  wealth;  under  Louis  XVI.,  the  court  itself  was  di- 
vided, and  one  of  the  queen's  particular  friends,  Baron  de  Beeen- 
val,  said  without  mincing  the  matter  in  his  M^moires :  "I 
grant  that  the  depredations  of  the  great  lords  who  are  at  the 

head  of  the  king's  household  are  enormous,  revolting 

Neoker  has  on  his  side  the  depreciation  into  which  the  great 
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lords  have  f aUen ;  it  is  such  that  they  are  certainly  not  to  be 
dreaded,  and  that  their  opinion  does  not  deserve  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  any  political  speculation." 

M.  Neeker  had  a  regard  for  public  opinion,  indeed  he  attached 
great  importance  to  it,  but  he  took  its  influence  to  be  more  ex- 
tensive and  its  authority  to  rest  on  a  broader  bottom  than  the 
court  or  the  Parliaments  would  allow  "  The  social  spirit,  the 
love  of  regard  and  of  praise,"  said  he,  "have  raised  up  in 
France  a  tribunal  at  which  aU  men  who  draw  its  eyes  upon 
them  are  obliged  to  appear:  there  public  opinion,  as  from  the 
height  of  a  throne,  decrees  prizes  and  crowns,  makes  and  un- 
makes reputations.  A  support  is  wanted  against  the  vacilla- 
tions of  ministers,  and  this  important  support  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected from  progress  in  the  enlightenment  and  resisting  power 
of  public  opinion.  Virtues  are  more  than  ever  in  want  of  a 
stage  and  it  becomes  essential  that  pubhc  opinion  should  rouse 
the  actors;  it  must  be  supported,  then,  this  opinion,  it  must  be 
enlightened,  it  must  be  summoned  to  the  aid  of  ideas  which 
concern  the  happiness  of  men." 

M.  Neeker  tli ought  the  moment  had  come  for  giving  public 
opinion  the  summons  of  w^hich  he  recognized  the  necessity ;  he 
felt  himself  shaken  at  court,  weakened  in  the  regard  of  M.  de 
Maurepcis,  who  was  still  puissant  in  spite  of  his  great  age  and 
Jealous  of  liim  as  he  had  been  of  M.  Turgot ;  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  he  said,  to  let  the  nation  know  how  its  affairs  had 
been  managed,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  year  1781  he  pub- 
lished his  Compte  rendu  au  roi. 

It  wafi  a  bold  innovation ;  hitherto  the  administration  of  the 
finances  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
pubhe  as  the  greatest  secret  in  the  affairs  of  State;  for  the  first 
time  the  nation  was  called  upon  to  take  cognizance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  public  estate  and,  consequently,  pass  judgment  upon 
its  administration.  "The  principal  cause  of  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  England,  in  the  very  midst  of  war,"  said  the  minister, 
"  is  to  be  found  in  the  confidence  with  which  the  EngUsh  re- 
gard their  administration  and  the  source  of  the  government's 
credit."  The  annual  pubHcation  of  a  financial  report  was,  M. 
Neeker  thought,  likely  to  inspire  the  simie  confidence  in  France. 
It  was  paying  a  great  compliment  to  public  opinion  to  attribute 
to  it  the  power  derived  from  free  institutions  and  to  expect 
from  satisfied  curiosity  the  serious  results  of  a  control  as  active 
as  it  was  minute. 

The  Report  to  the  king  was.  moreover,  not  of  a  nature  to 
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Btand  the  mvf38tigation  of  a  parliamentary  committee.  In  piib- 
lisiim^  it  M.  Neeker  had  a  double  end  in  view.  He  wanted,  by 
an  able  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  to  steady 
the  public  credit  which  was  beginning  to  totter,  to  bring  in 
fresh  subscribers  for  the  loans  which  were  so  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  chare^es  of  the  war;  he  wanted  at  the  same  time  to  call 
to  mind  the  benefits  and  successes  of  his  own  administration, 
to  restore  the  courage  of  his  friends  and  reduce  his  enemies  to 
silence.  With  this  complication  of  intentions,  he  had  drawn 
up  a  report  on  the  ordinary  state  of  expenditure  and  receipts, 
designedly  omitting  the  immense  sacrifices  demanded  by  the 
land  and  sea  armaments  as  well  as  the  advances  made  to  the 
United  States.  He  thus  arrived,  by  a  process  rather  ingenious 
than  honest,  at  the  establishment  of  a  budget  showing  a  sm*- 
plus  of  ten  million  livres.  The  maliciousness  of  M.  de  Maure- 
pas  found  a  field  for  its  exercise  in  the  calculations  which  he 
had  officially  overhauled  in  council.  The  Report  was  in  a  cover 
of  blue  marbled  paper.  "  Have  you  read  the  Conte  bleu  (a 
lying  story)  ?"  he  asked  everybody  who  went  to  see  him ;  and, 
when  he  was  told  of  the  great  effect  which  M.  Necker's  work 
was  producing  on  the  public:  "  I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  vet- 
eran minister  shni^ging  his  shoulders,  "  we  have  fallen  from 
Turgomancy  into  Necromancy." 

M.  Necker  had  boldly  defied  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies. 
**I  have  never,"  said  he,  *' offered  sacrifice  to  influence  or 
power.  I  have  disdained  to  indulge  vanity.  I  have  renounced 
the  sweetest  of  private  pleasures,  that  of  serving  my  friends  or 
winning  the  gratitude  of  those  who  are  about  me.  If  anybody 
owes  to  my  mere  favor  a  place,  a  post,  let  us  have  the  name. "  He 
enumerated  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  king,  to  the 
State,  to  the  nation,  with  that  somewhat  pompous  satisfaction 
which  was  afterwards  discernible  in  his  Memoires.  There  it 
was  that  ho  wrote:  ''  Perhaps  he  who  contributed,  by  his  ener- 
gies, to  keep  off  new  imposts  during  five  such  expensive  years; 
he  who  was  able  to  devote  to  all  useful  works  the  fluids  which 
had  been  employed  upon  them  in  the  most  tranquil  times;  he 
who  gratified  the  king's  heart  by  providing  him  with  the  means 
of  distributing  amongst  his  provinces  the  same  aids  as  during 
the  war,  and  even  greater ;  he  who,  at  the  siime  time,  protTered 
to  the  monarch's  amiable  impatience  the  resources  necessary 
in  order  to  commence,  in  the  midst  of  war,  the  improvement  of 
the  prisons  and  the  hospitals ;  he  who  indulge^i  his  generous  mt 


olinations  by  inspiring  him  with  the  desire  of  extinguishing  the 
remnants  of  serfage;  he  who,  rendering  homage  to  the  mon- 
arch's character,  seconded  his  disposition  towards  order  and 

ecoTioiny;  he  who  pleaded  for  the  establishment  of  paternal 
atiniinistrations  in  which  the  simplest  dwellers  in  the  country- 
pLaces  nught  have  some  share;  he  who,  by  manifold  cares,  by 
manifold  detiiils,  caused  the  prince's  name  to  be  blest  even  in 
the  hovels  of  the  poor,  perhaps  such  a  servant  has  some  right 
to  dare,  without  blushing,  to  point  out,  as  one  of  the  first  rules 
of  administration,  love  and  care  for  the  people." 

"  On  the  whole,"  says  M.  Droz,  with  much  justice,  in  his  ex- 
cellent Histoire  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XF/.,  **  the  Report  was  a 
very  ingenious  work,  which  appeared  to  prove  a  great  deal  and 
proved  nothing."  M.  Necker,  however,  had  made  no  mistake 
al>out  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by  this  confidence, 
apparently  so  b<:)ld,  as  to  the  condition  of  atffurs :  in  a  single 
year,  1781,  the  loans  amoanted  to  236  miiUons,  thus  exceeding 
in  a  few  months  the  figures  reached  in  the  four  previous  years. 
A  chorus  of  praises  arose  even  in  England,  reflected  from  ilie 
minister  on  to  his  sovereign:  "It  is  in  economy,"  said  Mr. 
Burke,  "  that  Ijouis  XVI.  has  found  resources  sufficient  to  kt^p 
up  the  war.  In  the  first  two  years  of  this  war,  he  impose<i  no 
bunlen  on  his  people.  The  third  year  has  arrived,  there  has  aB 
yet  been  no  question  of  any  impost,  mdc^xi  I  IxUeve  that  those 
which  are  a  mattf^r  of  course  m  time  of  war  have  not  yet  Ix^^en 
put  on.  I  apprehend  that  in  the  long-run  it  will  no  doubt  be 
necemary  for  France  to  have  recourses  to  imp>08t8,  but  these 
three  Tears  saved  wiU  gcmtter  their  bc^neficent  influence  over  a 
whole  century.  The  French  |:>eopie  ft3*3l  the  blessing  of  having 
a  master  and  minister  devoted  to  economy ;  economy  has  in- 
duced this  monarch  to  trench  upon  his  own  splendor. rather 
than  upon  his  people's  subsistence.  He  has  found  in  the  sup- 
pression of  a  great  number  of  places  a  resource  for  continuing 
the  war  without  increasing  his  expenses.  He  has  stripped 
himself  of  the  magnificence  and  pomp  of  royalty,  but  he  hem 
manned  a  navy ;  he  has  reduced  the  number  of  persons  in  iim 
private  service,  but  he  has  increased  that  of  his  vessels.  l^'Uis 
XYI.,  Uke  a  patriotic  kiii^,  has  shown  sutBeient  firmness  to 
prot  »ct  M.  Necker,  a  foreigner,  without  support  or  connection 
at  court,  who  ow(^  his  c^levation  to  nothing  but  his  own  merit 
and  the  discernment  of  the  sovereign  who  had  mgacity  enough 
to  discxj^er  hirn,  and  U)  hus  wisdom  which  can  appreciate  him,. 
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It  IS  a  nubie  example  to  follow:  if  we  would  conquer  France, 
it  is  on  this  ground  and  with  her  own  weapons  that  we  must 
fight  her:  economy  and  reforms." 

It  was  those  reforms,  for  which  the  Enghsh  orator  gave  credit 
to  M.  Necker  and  Louis  XVI.,  that  rendered  the  minister's  fall 
more  immment  every  day.  He  had  driven  into  coahtion 
against  him  the  powerful  influences  of  the  courtiers,  of  the  old 
families  whoso  hereditary  destination  was  office  in  the  admin- 
istration, and  of  the  Parliament  everywhere  irritated  and 
anxious.  He  had  lessened  the  fortunes  and  position  of  the  two 
former  classes,  and  his  measures  tended  to  strip  the  magistracy 
of  the  authority  whereof  they  were  so  jealous.  "When  cir- 
cumstances require  it,"  M.  Necker  had  said  in  the  Report,  "the 
augmentation  of  imposts  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  for  it  is 
the  power  to  order  them  which  constitutes  sovereign  great- 
ness ;"  and,  in  a  secret  Memoir e  which  saw  pubhcity  by  perfid- 
ious means:  "The  imposts  are  at  their  height  and  minds  are 
more  than  ever  turned  toward  administrative  subjects.  The 
result  is  a  restless  and  confused  criticism  which  adds  constant 
fuel  to  the  desire  felt  by  the  Parliaments  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
matter.  Tliis  feeling  on  their  part  becomes  more  and  more 
manifest  and  they  set  to  work,  like  all  those  bodies  that  wish 
to  acquire  power,  by  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  people,  call- 
ing themselves  defenders  of  the  nation's  rights ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that,  though  they  are  strong  neither  in  knowl- 
edge nor  in  pure  love  for  the  well-being  of  the  State,  they 
will  put  themselves  forward  on  all  occasions  as  long  as  they 
beheve  that  they  are  supported  by  pubUc  opinion.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  either  to  take  this  support  away  from  them  or 
to  prepare  for  repeated  contests  which  will  disturb  the  tran- 
quil hty  of  your  Majesty's  reign  and  will  lead  successively  either 
to  a  degradation  of  authority  or  to  extreme  measures  of  which 
one  cannot  exactly  estimate  the  consequences." 

In  order  to  apply  a  remeuy  to  the  evils  he  demonstrated  as 
weU  as  those  which  he  foresaw,  M.  Necker  had  borrowed  some 
shreds  from  the  great  system  of  local  assemblies  devised  by 
M.  Turgot;  he  had  proposed  to  the  king  and  already  organized 
in  Berry  the  formation  of  provincial  assemblies,  recruited  in 
every  district  (g^niralitS)  from  amongst  the  three  orders  of  the 
noblesse,  the  clergy  and  the  third  estate.  A  part  of  the  mem- 
bers were  to  be  chosen  by  the  king ;  these  were  commissioned 
to  elect  their  colleagues,  and  the  assembly  was  afterwards  to 
fill  up  its  own  vacancies  as  they  occurre^i.     The  provincial  ad- 
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wiiiistration  was  thus  confided  almost  entirely  to  the 
blies.  That  of  Berry  had  ahready  abolished  forced  labor  and 
collected  two  hundred  thousand  livres  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion for  objects  of  public  utihty.  The  assembly  of  Haute-Guy- 
enne  was  in  course  of  formation.  The  districts  {g^n^alitea)  ol 
Grenoble,  Montauban  and  Moulins  claimed  the  same  privilege. 
The  Parliaments  were  wroth  to  see  this  assiiult  upon  tlieir 
power.  Louis  XVI.  had  hesitated  a  long  while  before  authoriz- 
ing the  attempt.  "The  pre6ident.s-bom,  the  councillors,  the 
members  of  the  states-districts  {})ays  d'etats)  do  not  add  to  the 
hap|)iiiess  of  Frenchnien  in  the  districts  wliich  are  under  their 
admimslration,"  wrote  the  kmg  in  his  marginal  not^  to  M« 
Keekers  scheme.  ''  Most  certainly  Brittany,  with  its  states,  is 
not  happier  than  Normandy  which  happens  to  be  without  thenu 
The  most  just  and  most  natural  amongst  the  powers  of  the 
Parliaments  is  that  of  hixnging  robbers  of  the  finances.  In  the 
event  of  provincial  admmist rations,  it  must  not  be  taken  away. 
It  concerns  and  appertains  to  the  repose  of  my  people  to  pre- 
serve privileges. " 

The  instinct  of  absolute  power  and  the  traditions  of  the  king- 
ship struggled  in  the  narrow  mind  and  honest  heart  of  Louis 
XVI.  agamst  the  sincere  desire  to  ameliorate  the  position  of 
his  people  and  against  a  vague  impression  of  new  requirements 
It  was  to  the  former  of  these  motives  that  M.  de  Vergennes 
appealed  in  his  Note  to  the  king  on  the  effect  of  the  Re{X)rt: 
*' Your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "is  enjoying  the  tranquillity  which 
you  owe  to  the  long  experience  of  your  ancestors  and  to  the 
painful  labors  of  the  great  ministers  who  succeeded  in  estab- 
Hshmg  subordination  and  general  re8j>ect  in  France.  There  is 
no  longer  in  France  clergy,  or  noblesse  or  third  estate;  the 
distinction  is  factitious,  merely  representative  and  without  real 
meaning :  the  monarch  speaks,  all  else  are  i>eople  and  all  else 

obey. 

''  M.  Necker  does  not  ap|>ear  content  with  this  happy  state 
of  things.  Our  inevitable  evils  and  the  abuses  flowing  from 
such  a  position  are  in  his  eyes  monstrosities;  a  foreigner,  a 
repuV)licaii  and  a  Protestant,  instead  of  bt'ing  struck  with  the 
majf«tic  totality  of  this  harmony,  he  sc^es  only  the  discord- 
ants,  and  he  makes  out  of  them  a  totality  which  he  de^sires  t^ 
have  the  ple^isure  and  the  distinction  of  reforming  in  order  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  fame  of  a  Solon  or  a  Lycurgiis. 

"Your  Majesty,  Sir,  told  me  to  open  my  heart.  tr>  you  m 
Goutmi  has  l)egun  between  the  regimen  of  France  and  the  regi- 
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men  of  M.  Necker.  If  his  ideas  should  triumph  over  those 
which  have  been  consecrated  by  long  experience,  after  the  pre- 
cedent of  Law,  of  Mazarin,  and  of  the  Lorraine  princes,  M. 
Necker,  with  his  Genevese  and  Protestant  plans,  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  set  up  in  France  a  system  in  the  finance,  or  a  league 
in  the  State,  or  a  '  Fronde'  against  the  established  adminis- 
tration. He  has  conducted  the  king's  affairs  in  a  manner  so 
contrary  to  that  of  his  predecessors  that  he  is  at  this  moment 
suspected  by  the  clergy,  hateful  to  the  grandees  of  the  State, 
hounded  to  the  death  by  the  heads  of  finance  {la  haute-finance)^ 
dishonored  amongst  the  magistracy.  His  Report,  on  the 
whole,  is  a  mere  appeal  to  the  people,  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences whereof  to  this  monarchy  cannot  as  yet  be  felt  or  fore- 
seen. M.  Necker,  it  is  true,  has  won  golden  opinions  from  the 
philosophy  and  the  innovators  of  these  days,  but  your  Majesty 
has  long  ago  appraised  the  character  of  such  support.  In  his 
Report  M.  Necker  lays  it  down  that  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  veil  drawn  over  the  state  of  the  finances  in  order  to  obtain, 
amidst  the  general  confusion,  a  credit  which  the  State  would 
not  otherwise  be  entitled  to.  It  is  a  new  position,  and  a  re- 
markable one  in  our  history  is  that  of  M.  Necker  teaching  the 
party  he  calls  public  opinion  that  under  a  good  king,  under  a 
monarch  beloved  of  the  people,  the  minister  of  finance  has  be- 
come the  sole  hope,  the  sole  security,  by  his  moral  qualities,  of 
the  lenders  and  experts  who  watch  the  government.  It  will 
be  long  before  your  Majesty  will  close  up  the  wound  inflicted 
ui)on  the  dignity  of  the  throne  by  the  hand  of  the  very  person 
in  the  official  position  to  preserve  it  and  make  it  respected  by 
the  people." 

The  adroit  malevolence  of  M.  de  Vergennes  had  managed  to 
involve  in  one  and  the  same  condemnation  the  bold  innovations 
of  M.  Necker  and  the  faults  he  had  committed  from  a  self-con- 
ceit which  was  sensitive  and  frequently  hurt.  He  had  not 
mentioned  M.  de  Maurepas  in  his  long  exposition  of  public 
administration,  and  it  was  upon  the  virtue  of  the  finance- 
minister  that  he  had  rested  all  the  fabric  of  public  confidence. 
The  contest  was  every  day  becoming  fiercer  and  the  parties 
warmer.  The  useful  reforms,  the  generous  concern  for  the 
woes  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  the  initiative  of  which  be- 
longed to  M.  Necker,  but  which  the  king  always  regarded  with 
favor,  were  by  turns  exclusively  attributed  to  the  minister  and 
to  Louis  XVI.  in  the  pamphlets  published  every  day.  Madame 
Necker  became  anxious  and  heart-broken  at  the  vexation  which 
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such  attacks  caused  her  husband.  '^  The  slightest  cloud  upou 
his  character  was  the  greatest  suffering  the  affairs  of  life  could 
cause  him,"  writes  Madame  de  Stael;  "  the  worldly  aim  of  all 
his  actions,  the  land-breeze  which  sped  his  bark,  was  love  of 
reputation."  *'  Madame  Necker  took  it  into  her  head  to  write, 
Without  her  husband's  knowledge,  to  M.  de  Maurepas  to  com- 
plain of  the  Ubels  spread  about  against  M,  Necker  and  ask  him 
to  tixke  the  necessary  measures  against  these  anonymous  pub- 
Hcations ;  this  was  appealing  to  the  very  man  who  secretly  en- 
couraged them.  Although  Madame  Necker  had  plenty  of  wits, 
she,  bred  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  had  no  conceptiun 
of  such  an  idiosyncrasy  as  that  of  M.  de  Maurepas,  a  man  who 
saw  in  an  outspoken  expression  of  feeling  only  an  opportunity 
of  discovering  the  vulnerable  point.  As  soon  as  he  knew  M. 
Necker's  susceptibility  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  irritating 
it,  he  would  drive  him  to  give  in  his  resignation"  [Corisid&r^ 
ations  sur  la  B&volution  franqaiae^  t.  i.  p.  105]. 

M.  Necker  had  gained  a  victory  over  M.  de  Maurepas  when 
he  succeeded  in  getting  M.  de.  Saj-tines  and  the  prince  of  Mont- 
barrey  superseded  by  MM.  de  Castries  and  de  S^gur.  Late 
lieutenant  of  pohce,  with  no  knowledge  of  administration,  M. 
de  Sartines,  by  turns  rash  and  hesitating,  had  failed  in  the 
difficult  department  of  the  ministry  of  marine  during  a  distant 
war  waged  on  every  sea;  to  him  were  attributed  the  un- 
satisfactory results  obtained  by  the  great  armaments  of 
France;  he  was  engaged  in  the  intrigue  against  M.  Necker. 
The  latter  reHed  upon  the  influence  of  the  queen,  who  sup- 
ported MM.  de  Castries  and  de  S6gur,  both  friends  of  hers.  M. 
de  Sartines  was  disgraced ;  he  dragged  down  with  him  in  his 
faU  the  prince  of  Montbarrey,  the  heretofore  indifferent  Ueu- 
tenant  of  M.  de  Saint-Germain.  M.  de  Maurepas  was  growing 
feeble,  the  friends  of  M.  Necker  declared  that  he  drivelled, 
and  the  latter  already  aspired  to  the  aged  minister's  place.  As 
a  first  step,  the  director-general  of  finance  boldly  demanded  to 
be  henceforth  admitted  to  the  council. 

Louis  XVI.  hesitated,  perplexed  and  buffeted  between  con- 
trary influences  and  desires.  He  was  grateful  to  M.  Necker 
for  the  courageous  suppressions  he  had  accomplished,  and  for 
the  useful  reforms  whereof  the  honor  was  to  remain  inseparable 
from  his  name ;  it  was  at  M.  Necker's  advice  that  he  had 
abolished  mortmain  in  his  dominions.  A  remnant  of  feudal 
serfdom  still  deprived  certain  of  the  rural  classes,  subject  to 
the  terv&ment  law,  of  the  right  to  marry  or  bequeath  what  thqf 
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possessed  to  their  children  without  permission  of  their  lord. 
If  they  left  the  land  which  made  them  hable  to  this  tyranny, 
their  heritage  reverted  of  right  to  the  proprietor  of  the  fief. 
Perfectly  admitting  the  iniquity  of  the  practice,  Louis  XVI. 
did  not  want  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  principle  of  property ;  he 
confined  himself  to  giving  a  precedent  which  the  Parhament 
enregistered  with  this  reservation:  "  Without  there  being  any- 
thing in  the  present  edict  which  can  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the    rights   of  lords."    A  considerable  number  of  noblemen 
imitated  the  sovereign;  many  held  out,  amongst  others  the 
chapter  of  St.  Claude :  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  of  the 
Jura,  in  whose  favor  Voltaire  had  but  lately  pleaded,  would 
have  cost  the  chapter  twenty-five  thousand  livres  a  year ;  the 
monks  demanded  an  indemnification  from  Grovernment.     The 
body  serfs,  who  were  in  all  places  persecuted  by  the  signiorial 
rights,  and  who  could  not  make  wills  even  on  free  soil,  found 
themselves    everywhere  enfranchised    from   this  harsh  law. 
Louis  XVI.  abolished  the  droit de  suite  {henchman-law),  as  well 
as  the  use  of  the  preparatory  question  or  preUminary  torture 
applied  to  defendants.     The  regimen  of  prisons  was  at  the  same 
time  ameliorated,  the  dark  dungeons  of  old  times  restored  to 
dayhght  the  wretches  who  were  still  confined  in  them. 

So  many  useful  and  beneficent  measures,  in  harmony  with 
the  king's  honest  and  generous  desires,  but  opposed  to  the  prej- 
udices still  potent  in  many  minds  and  amongst  the  interests  of 
many  people,  kept  up  about  M.  Necker,  for  all  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  general  pubUc,  powerful  hatreds,  ably  served : 
his  admission  to  the  council  was  decidedly  refused.  ' '  You  may 
be  admitted,"  said  M.  de  Maurepas  with  his  usual  malice,  '"if 
you  please  to  abjure  the  errors  of  Calvin."  M.  Necker  did  not 
deign  to  reply.  "  You  who,  being  quite  certain  that  I  would 
not  consent,  proposed  to  me  a  change  of  religion  in  order  to 
smoothe  away  the  obstacles  you  put  in  my  path,"  aays  M. 
Necker  in  his  Mimoires,  "what  would  you  not  have  thought 
me  worthy  of  after  such  baseness?  It  was  rather  in  respect  of 
the  vast  finance-administration  that  this  scruple  should  have 
been  raised.  Up  to  the  moment  when  it  was  entrusted  to  me, 
it  was  uncertain  whether  I  was  worth  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rules.  What  new  obligation  could  be  imposed  upon  him 
who  held  the  post  before  promising?" 

**lflwafl  passionately  attached  to  the  place  I  occupied," 
says  M.  Necker  again,  "  it  is  on  grounds  for  which  I  have  no 
reason  to  blush.    I   considered    that   the   administrator   of 
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finance,  who  is  responsible  on  his  honor  for  ways  and  means, 
ought,  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  for  his  own  reputation, 
to  be  invited,  especially  after  several  years'  ministry,  to  the 
deUberations  touching  peace  and  war,  and  I  looked  upon  it  as 
very  importtint  that  he  should  be  able  to  join  his  refiections  to 
those  of  the  king's  other  servants.  A  place  in  the  council  may, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  a  matter  in  which  self-love  is  interested ; 
but  I  am  going  to  say  a  proud  thing:  when  one  has  cherished 
another  passion,  when  one  has  sought  praise  and  glory,  when 
one  has  followed  after  those  triumphs  which  belong  to  one's- 
self  alone,  one  regards  rather  coolly  such  functions  as  are 
shared  with  others." 

'*  Your  Majesty  saw  that  M.  Necker,  in  his  dangerous  pro- 
posal, was  sticking  to  his  place  with  a  tenacity  which  lacks 
neither  reason  nor  method, "  said  M.  de  Vergennes  in  a  secret 
Note  addressed  to  the  king;  "he  aspires  to  new  favors,  calcu- 
lated from  their  nature  to  scare  and  rouse  that  long  array  of 
enemies  by  whom  his  religion,  his  birth,  his  wife,  the  epochs 
and  improvements  of  their  fortune  are,  at  every  moment  of 
his  administration,  exposed  to  the  laughter  or  the  scrutiny  of 
the  public.  Your  Majesty  finds  yourself  once  more  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  you  were  with  respect  to  M.  Tiirgot,  when  you 
thought  proper  to  accelerate  his  retirement ;  the  same  dangers 
and  the  same  inconveniences  arise  from  the  nature  of  their 
analogous  systems." 

It  was  paying  M.  Necker  a  great  compliment  to  set  his 
financial  talents  on  a  par  with  the  grand  views,  noble  schemes. 
and  absolute  disinterestedness  of  M.  Turgot.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  latter  fell,  public  opinion  had  become,  if  not  hostile, 
at  any  rate  indifferent  to  him ;  it  still  remained  faithful  to  M. 
Necker.  Withdrawing  his  pretensions  to  admission  into  the 
council,  the  director-general  of  finance  was  very  urgent  to 
obtain  other  marks  of  the  royal  confidence,  necessary,  he  said, 
to  keep  up  the  authority  of  his  administration.  M.  de  Maure- 
pas had  no  longer  the  pretext  of  rehgion,  but  he  hit  upon 
others  which  wounded  M.  Necker  deeply ;  the  latter  wrote  to 
the  king  on  a  small  sheet  of  common  paper,  without  heading 
or  separate  Mne,  and  as  if  he  were  suddenly  resuming  all  the 
forms  of  repubhcanism:  "The  conversation  I  have  had  with 
M.  de  Maurepas  permits  me  to  no  longer  defer  placing  my 
resignation  in  the  king's  hands.  I  feel  my  heart  quite  lace- 
rated by  it,  and  I  dare  to  hope  that  his  Majesty  will  deign  to 
preserve  some  remembrance  of  five  years'  successful  but  pain- 
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ful  tol  and  especially  of  the  boundless  zeal  with  which  I  de- 
voted myself  to  his  service."    [May  19,  1783.] 

M.  Necker  had  been  treated  less  harshly  than  M.  Turgot. 
The  king  accepted  his  resignation  without  having  provoked  it 
The  queen  made  some  efforts  to  retain  him,  but  M.  Necker  re- 
mained inflexible.  "  Reserved  as  he  was,"  says  his  daughter, 
**he  had  a  proud  disposition,  a  sensitive  spirit;  he  was  a  man 
of  energy  in  his  whole  style  of  sentiments."  The  fallen  min- 
ister retired  to  his  country-house  at  St.  Ouen. 

He  was  accompanied  thither  by  the  respect  and  regret  of  the 
public,  and  the  most  touching  proofs  of  their  esteem.     "  You 
would  have  said,  to  see  the  universal  astonishment,  that  never 
was  news  so  unexpected  as  that  of  M.  Necker's  resignation," 
writes  Grimm  in  his  Correspondance  liUiraire ;  ♦'consterna- 
tion was  depicted  on  every  face;  those  who  felt  otherwise  were 
in  a  very  small  minority ;  they  would  have  blushed  to  show  it 
The  walks,  the  caf^s,  aU  the  pubUc  thoroughfares  were  full  of 
people,  but  an  extraordinary  silence  prevailed.    People  looked 
at  one  another,  and  mournfully  wrung  one  another's  hands  as 
if  in  the  presence,  I  would  say,  of  a  pubUc  calamity,  were  it 
not  that  these  first  moments  of  distress  resembled  rather  the 
grief  of  a  disconsolate  family  which  has  just  lost  the  object 
and  the  mainstay  of  its  hopes.    The  same  evening  they  gave, 
at  the  Com^die-PranQaise,  a  performance  of  the  Partie  de 
Chasse  de  Henri  TV.    I  have  often  seen  at  the  play  in  Paris 
allusions  to  passing  events  caught  up  with  great  cleverness, 
but  I  never  saw  any  which  were  so  with  such  palpable  and 
general  an  interest.     Every  piece  of  applause,  when  there  was 
anything  concerning  Sully,  seemed,  so  to  speak,  to  bear  a 
special  character,  a  shade  appropriate  to  the  sentiment  the 
audience  felt;  it  was  by  turns  that  of  sorrow  and  sadness,  of 
gratitude  and  respect ;  the  applause  often  came  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  actor  the  moment  it  was  foreseen  that  the  sequel  of  a 
speech  might  be  applicable  to  the  pubUc  feeling  towards  M. 
Necker.    The  players  have  been  to  make  their  excuses  to  the 
lieutenant   of    poUce,  they  established    their   innocence   by 
proving  that  the  piece  had  been  on  the  list  for  a  week.     They 
have  been  forgiven,  and  it  was  thought  enough  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  warning  the  joumaHsts  not  to  speak  of  M. 
Necker  for  the  future— well  or  iU. " 

M.  Necker  derived  some  balm  from  these  manifestations  of 
public  feeling,  but  the  love  of  power,  the  ambition  that  promp- 
ted the  work  he  had  undertaken,  the  bittemees  of  hopes  de- 
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ceived  still  possessed  his  soul.  When  he  entered  his  study  at 
St.  Ouen  and  saw  on  his  desk  the  memoranda  of  his  schemes, 
his  plans  for  reforming  the  gabel,  for  suppressing  custom- 
houses, for  extending  provincial  assemblies,  he  threw  himself 
back  in  his  arm-chair,  and,  dropping  the  papers  he  held  in  his 
hand,  buret  into  tears.  Like  him.  M.  Turgot  had  wept  when 
he  heard  of  the  re-establishment  of  forced  labor  and  jurands. 

**  I  quitted  office,"  says  M.  Necker,  "leaving  funds  secured 
for  a  whole  year ;  I  quitted  it  when  there  were  in  the  royal 
treasury  more  ready  money  and  more  realizable  effects  than 
had  ever  been  there  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  public  confidence,  completely  restored,  had 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch. 

*♦  Under  other  circumstances  I  should  have  been  more  appre- 
ciated; but  it  is  when  one  can  be  rejected  and  when  one  is  no 
longer  essentially  necessary  that  one  is  permitted  to  fall  back 
upon  one's  own  reflections.  Now  there  is  a  contemptible  feehng 
which  may  be  easily  found  lurking  in  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart,  that  of  preferring  for  one's  retirement  the  moment  at 
which  one  might  enjoy  the  embarrassment  of  one's  successor. 
I  should  have  been  forever  ashamed  of  such  conduct;  I  chose 
that  which  was  alone  becoming  for  him  who,  having  clung  to 
his  place  from  honorable  motives,  cannot,  on  quitting  it,  sever 
himself  for  one  instant  from  the  commonwealth." 

M.  Necker  fell  with  the  fixed  intention  and  firm  hope  of  soon 
regaining  power.  He  had  not  calculated  either  the  strength  or 
inveteracy  of  his  enemies,  or  the  changeableness  of  that  public 
opinion  on  which  he  reUed.  Before  the  distresses  of  the  State 
forced  Louis  XVI.  to  recall  a  minister  whom  he  had  deo]^ly 
wounded,  the  evils  which  the  latter  had  sought  to  palliate 
would  have  increased  with  frightful  rapidity  and  the  remedy 
would  have  slipped  definitivelv  out  of  hands  too  feeble  for  the 
immense  burden  they  were  still  ambitious  to  bear. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

-M.   DE    OALONNE    AND    THE    ASSEMBLY  OF  NOTABUCS 

(1781-1787). 


We  leave  behind  us  the  great  and  serious  attempts  at  reform. 
The  vast  projects  of  M.  Turgot,  seriously  meant  and  founded  oa 
reason,  for  all  their  somewhat  imaginative  range,  had  become, 
in  M.  Necker's  hands,  financial  expedients  or  necessary  i-eme- 
dies,  honorably  applied  to  the  most  saUent  evils;  the  future, 
however,  occupied  the  mind  of  the  minister  just  fallen ;  he  did 
not  content  himself  with  the  facile  gratifications  of  a  temporary 
and  disputed  power,  he  had  wanted  to  reform,  he  had  hoped  to 
found ;  his  successors  did  not  raise  so  high  their  real  desires 
and  hopes.     M.  Turgot  had  believed  in  the  eternal  potency  of 
abstract  laws ;  he  had  rehed  upon  justice  and  reason  to  stop  the 
kingdom  and  the  nation  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss ;  M.  Necker 
had  nursed  the  illusion  that  his  courage  and  his  inteUigence, 
his  probity  and  his  reputation  would  suffice  for  all  needs  and 
exorcise  all  dangers;    both  of  them  had    found   themselves 
thwarted  in  their  projects,  deceived  in  their  hopes,  and  finally 
abandoned  by  a  monarch  as  weak  and  imdecided  as  he  was 
honest  and  good.    M.  de  Turgot  had  lately  died  (March  20, 
1781),  in  bitter  sorrow  and  anxiety;  M.  Necker  was  waitmg,  in 
his  retirement  at  St.  Ouen,  for  pubUc  opinion,  bringing  its 
weight  to  bear  upon  the  king's  will,  to  recaU  him  to  office.    M. 
de  Maurepas  was  laughing  in  that  little  closet  at  Versailles 
which  he  hardly  quitted  any  more :  *  *  The  man  impossible  to 
replace  is  still  unborn,"  he  would  say  to  those  who  were 
alarmed  at  M.  Necker's  ^esignatlo^.    M.  Joly  de  Fleury,  coun- 
cillor of  State,  was  summoned  to  the  finance-departmenc;  but 
so  strong  was  the  current  of  popular  opinion  that  he  did  not 
take  up  his  quarters  in  the  residence  of  the  comptroller-general 
and  considered  himself  bound  to  pay  M.  Necker  a  visit  at  St. 

Ouen. 

Before  experience  had  been  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
error  coromitted  by  M.  de  Maurepas  in  depriving  the  king  c^ 
M.  Necker's  able  and  honest  services,  the  veteran  minister  was 
dead  (November  21,  1784).  In  the  teeth  of  all  inchnations 
opposed  to  his  influence,  he  had  managed  to  the  last  to  preserve 
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his  sway  over  the  mind  of  Louis  XVI. :  prudent,  moderate, 
imperturbable  in  the  evenness  of  his  easy  and  at  the  same  time 
sarcastic  temper,  he  had  let  shde,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  reformers  and  their  projects,  the  foreign  war,  the  wrath  of 
the  Parliaments,  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy,  without 
troubling  himself  at  any  shock,  without  ever  persisting  to 
obstinacy  in  any  course,  ready  to  modify  his  policy  according 
to  circumstances  and  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blew, 
always  master,  at  bottom,  in  the  successive  cabinets,  and  pre- 
serving over  all  the  ministers,  whoever  they  might  be,  an 
ascendancy  more  real  than  it  appeared.  The  king  regretted 
him  sincerely.  ''Ah!"  said  he,  "I  shall  no  more  hear,  every 
morning,  ray  friend  over  my  head."  The  influence  of  M.  de 
Maurepas  had  often  been  fatal;  he  had  remained,  however,  like 
a  pilot  still  holding  with  feeble  hand  the  rudder  he  had  handled 
for  so  long.  After  him,  all  direction  and  all  predominance  of 
mind  disappeared  from  the  conduct  of  the  government.  "The 
loss  is  more  than  we  can  afford,"  said  clear-sighted  folks 
already. 

For  a  moment,  and  almost  without  consideration,  the  king 
was  tempted  to  expand  his  wings  and  take  the  government  into 
his  own  hands ;  he  had  a  hking  for  and  confidence  in  M.  de 
Vergennes ;  but  the  latter,  a  man  of  capacity  in  the  affairs  of 
his  own  department  and  much  esteemed  in  Europe,  was  timid, 
devoid  of  ambition  and  always  disposed  to  shift  responsibility 
into  the  hands  of  absolute  power.  Notwithstanding  some 
bolder  attempts,  the  death  of  M.  de  Maurepas  did  not  seriously 
augnient  his  authority.  The  financial  difficulties  went  on  get- 
ting worse ;  on  principle  and  from  habit,  the  new  comptroller- 
general,  hke  M.  de  Vergennes,  was  favorable  to  the  traditional 
maxims  and  practices  of  the  old  French  administration;  he 
was,  however,  dragged  into  the  system  of  loans  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  State  as  well  as  by  the  ideas  impressed  upon  men  s 
minds  by  M.  Necker.  To  loans  succeeded  imposts;  the  dues 
and  taxes  were  increased  uniformly,  without  regard  for  privi- 
leges and  the  burdens  of  different  provinces ;  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  in  the  body  of  which  the  comptroller-general  counted 
many  relatives  and  friends,  had  enregistered  the  new  edicts 
without  difficulty ;  the  Parliament  of  Besangon  protested,  and 
its  resistance  went  so  far  as  to  place  the  comptroller-general  on 
his  defence.  "All  that  is  done  in  my  name  is  done  by  my 
orders, "  replied  Louis  XVI.  to  the  deputation  from  Franehe- 
Comt6.    The  deputation  required  nothing  less  than  the  convo- 
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cation  of  the  States-general.  On  all  sidee  the  nation  was  clam- 
oring after  this  ancient  remedy  for  their  woes;  the  most  clear- 
sighted  had  hardly  a  ghmmering  of  the  transformation  which 
had  taken  place  in  ideas  as  well  as  manners;  none  had  guessed 
what,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  those  States-general  would 
be  which  had  remained  dumb  since  the  regency  of  Mary  de' 

If  edici. 

Still  more  vehement  and  more  proud  than  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, the  States  of  Brittany,  cited  to  elect  the  deputies  indicated 
by  the  governor,  had  refused  any  subsidy.     "Obey,"  said  the 
king  to  the  deputies;  "my  orders  have  nothing  in  them  con- 
trary to  the  privileges  which  my  predecessors  were  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  to  my  province  of  Brittany."    Scarcely  had 
the  Bretons  returned  to  the  States,  when  M.  Amelot,  who  had 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  Brittany,  received  a  letter  which  he  did 
not  dare  to  place  before  the  king's  eyes.     "  Sir,"  said  the  States 
of  Brittany,  "we  are  alarmed  and  troubled  when  we  see  our 
franchises  and  our  Uberties,  conditions  essential  to  the  contract 
which  gives  you  Brittany,  regarded  as  mere  privileges,  foimded 
upon  a  special  concession.     We  cannot  hide  from  you,  Sir,  the 
direful  consequences  of  expressions  so  opposed  to  the  constant 
principles  of  our  national  code.    You  are  the  father  of  your 
people  and  exercise  no  sway  but  that  of  the  laws;  they  rule  by 
you  and  you  by  them.    The  conditions  which  secure  to  you  our 
allegiance  form  a  part  of  the  positive  laws  of  your  realm.** 
Contrary  to  all  received  usages  during  the  session  of  the  Statea, 
the  royal  troops  marched  into  Rennes;  the  noblesse  refused  to 
deliberate,  so  long  as  the  assembly  had  not  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence.   The  governor  apphed  to  the  petty  nobles  who  pre- 
ponderated in  their  order;  ignorant  and  poor  as  they  were, 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  bought,  their  votes  carried  the 
day,  and  the  subsidies  were  at  last  voted,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  most  weighty  of  the  noblesse;  a 
hundred  of  them  persistently  stayed  away. 

Internal  quarrels  in  the  cabinet  rendered  the  comptroller- 
general's  situation  daily  more  precarious ;  he  gave  in  his  resig- 
nation. The  king  sent  for  M.  d'Ormesson,  councillor  of  State, 
of  a  virtue  and  integrity  which  were  traditional  in  his  family, 
but  without  experience  of  affairs  and  without  any  great  natural 
capacity.  He  was,  besides,  very  yoimg,  and  he  excused  him- 
self from  accepting  such  a  post  on  the  score  of  his  age  and  his 
feeble  U^hts.  "I  am  only  thirty HDne,  Sir,"  he  said.  "I  am 
younger  than  you,"  replied  the  king,  "  and  my  post  is  mors 
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difficult  than  yours."    A  few  months  later,  the  honest  magis- 
trate, overwhelmed  by  a  task  beyond  his  strength,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  resign ;  he  did  not  want  to  have  any  hand  in  the 
growing  disorder  of  the  finances;   the  king's  brothers  kept 
pressing  him  to  pay  their  debts;  Louis  XVI.  himself,  without 
any  warning  to  the  comptroller-general,  had  just  purchased 
Bambouillet  from  the  duke  of  Penthi^vre,  giving  a  bond  for 
fourteen  miUions;  but  Madame  d'Ormesson  had  taken  a  Uking 
to  grandeur;  she  begged  her  husband  hard  to  remain,  and  he 
did.    It  was  not  long  before  the  embarrassments  of  the  Treas- 
ury upset  his  judgment:  the  tax-farming  contract,  so  ably  con- 
cluded by  M.  Necker,  was  all  at  once  quashed ;  a  r^gie  was  es- 
tabUshed;  the  Discount-fund  {Caisse  d Escompte)  had  lent  the 
Treasury  six  millions:  the  secret  of  this  loan  was  betrayed,  and 
the  holders  of  bills  presented  themselves  in  a  mass  demanding 
hquidation ;  a  decree  of  the  council  forbade  payment  in  coin 
over  a  hundred  livres  and  gave  the  bills  a  forced  currency. 
The  panic  became  general;  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to 
dismiss  M.  d'Ormesson,  who  was  persecuted  for  a  long  while  by 
the  witticisms  of  the  court.     His  incapacity  had  brought  his 

virtue  into  ridicule. 

Marshal  de  Castries  addressed  to  the  king  a  private  note. 
**I  esteem  M.  d'Ormesson's  probity,"  said  the  minister  of 
marine,  frankly,  "but  if  the  financial  affairs  should  fall  into 
such  discredit  that  your  Majesty  finds  yourself  forced  at  last 
to  make  a  change,  I  dare  entreat  you  to  think  of  the  valu- 
able man  who  is  now  left  unemployed;  I  do  beg  you  to  reflect 
that,  without  Colbert,  Louis  XIV.  would  never  perhaps  have 
been  called  Louis  le  Grand ;  that  the  wish  of  the  nation,  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  a  good  king,  is  secretly  demanding, 
Sir,  that  the  enlightened,  economical  and  incorruptible  man 
whom  Providence  has  given  to  your  Majesty,  should  be  re- 
called to  his  late  functions.  The  errors  of  your  other  min- 
isters, Sir,  are  nearly  always  reparable,  and  their  places  are 
easily  filled.  But  the  choice  of  him  to  whom  is  committed 
the  happiness  of  twenty-four  miUions  of  souls  and  the  duty 
of  making  your  authority  cherished  is  of  frightful  import- 
ance. With  M.  Necker,  Sir,  even  in  peace,  the  imposts  would 
be  accepted,  whatever  they  might  be,  without  a  murmur.  The 
conviction  would  be  that  inevitable  neccessity  had  laid  down 
the  law  for  them,  and  that  a  wise  use  of  them  would  justify 
them  ....  whereas,  if  your  Majesty  puts  to  hazard  an  ad- 
ministration on  which  all  the  rest,  depend,  it  is  to  be  feared 
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that  the  difficulties  will  be  multiplied  with  the  selections  you 
will  be  obUged  to  have  recourse  to;  you  will  find  one  day 
destroy  what  another  set  up,  and  at  last  there  will  arrive 
one  when  no  way  will  be  seen  of  serving  the  State  but  by 
failing  to  keep  all  your  Majesty's  engagements  and  thereby 
putting  an  end  to  all  the  confidence  which  the  commence- 
ment of  your  reign  inspired. " 

The  honest  zeal  of  Marshal  de  Castries  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State  had  inspired  him  with  prophetic  views;  but  royal  weak- 
ness exhibits  sometimes  unexpected  doggedness.  "  As  regards 
K  Necker,"  answered  Louis  XVI.,  "I  will  tell  you  frankly 
that  after  the  manner  in  which  I  treated  him  and  that  in 
which  he  left  me,  I  couldn't  think  of  employing  him  at  all." 
After  some  court-intrigues  which  brought  forward  names  that 
were  not  in  good  odor,  that  of  Foulon,  late  superintendent 
of  the  forces,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  Lomenie 
de  Brienne,  the  king  sent  for  M.  de  Calonne,  superintendent 
of  Lille,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  post  of  comptroller- 
general. 

It  was  court-influence  that  carried  the  day  and,  in  the  court, 
that  of  the  queen,  prompted  by  her  favorite,  Madame  de 
Pohgnac.  Tenderly  attached  to  his  wife,  who  had  at  last  given 
him  a  son,  Louis  XVI.,  defivered  from  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  M.  de  Maurepas,  was  yielding,  almost  unconsciously, 
to  a  new  power.  Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  long  held  aloof 
from  pohtics,  henceforth  changed  her  part;  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  friends  whom  she  honored  with  a  perhaps  exces- 
sive intimacy,  she  began  to  take  an  important  share  in  affairs, 
a  share  which  was  often  exaggerated  by  public  opinion,  more 
and  more  hard  upon  her  every  day. 

Received  on  her  arrival  in  France  with  some  mistrust,  of 
which  she  had  managed  to  get  the  better  amongst  the  pubhc, 
having  been  loved  and  admired  as  long  as  she  was  dauphiness, 
the  young  queen,  after  her  long  period  of  constraint  in  the 
royal  family,  had  soon  profited  by  her  freedom;  she  had  a 
horror  of  etiquette,  to  which  the  court  of  Austria  had  not 
made  her  accustomed,  she  gladly  escaped  from  the  grand 
palaces  of  Louis  XIV.,  where  the  traditions  of  his  reign  seemed 
dtill  to  exercise  a  secret  influence,  in  order  to  seek  at  her  little 
manor-house  of  Trianon  new  amusements  and  rustic  pleasures, 
innocent  and  simple,  and  attended  with  no  other  inconvenience 
but  the  air  of  diquedom  and  almost  of  mystery  in  which  the 
queen's   guests   enveloped    themselves.     Public  rumor  soon 
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reached  the  ears  of  Maria  Theresa.  She,  tenderly  concerned 
for  her  daughter's  happiness  and  conduct,  wrote  to  her  on  this 
subject: 

*'  I  am  always  sure  of  success  if  you  take  anything  in  hand, 
the  good  Gk)d  having  endowed  you  with  such  a  face  and  so 
many  charms  besides,  added  to  yom-  goodness,  that  hearts  are 
yours  if  you  try  and  exert  yourself,  but  I  cannot  conceal  from 
you,  nevertheless,  my  apprehension ;  it  reaches  me  from  every 
quarter  and  only  too  often,  that  you  have  diminished  your  at- 
tentions and  politenesses  in  the  matter  of  saying  something 
agreeable  and  becoming  to  everybody,  and  of  making  distinc- 
tions between  persons.  It  is  even  asserted  that  you  are  begin- 
ning to  indulge  in  ridicule,  bursting  out  laughing  in  people's 
faces ;  this  might  do  you  infinite  harm  and  very  properly,  and 
even  raise  doubts  as  to  the  goodness  of  your  heart ;  in  order  to 
amuse  five  or  six  young  ladies  or  gentlemen,  you  might  lose  all 
else.  This  defect,  my  dear  child,  is  no  light  one  in  a  princess; 
it  leads  to  imitation,  in  order  to  pay  their  court,  on  the  part  of 
aU  the  courtiers,  folks  ordinarily  with  nothing  to  do  and  the 
least  estimable  in  the  State,  and  it  keeps  away  honest  folks 
who  do  not  hke  being  turned  into  ridicule  or  exposed  to  the 
necessity  of  having  their  feelings  hurt,  and  in  the  end  you  are 
left  with  none  but  bad  company,  which  by  degrees  leads  to  all 
manner  of  vices.  .  .  .  Likings  carried  too  far  are  baseness  or 
weakness,  one  must  learn  to  play  one's  part  properly  if  one 
wishes  to  be  esteemed ;  you  can  do  it  if  you  will  but  restrain 
yourself  a  Uttle  and  follow  the  advice  given  you ;  if  you  are 
heedless,  I  foresee  great  troubles  for  you,  nothing  but  squab- 
bles and  petty  cabals  which  will  render  your  days  miserabla 
I  wish  to  prevent  this  and  to  conjure  you  to  take  the  advice  of 
a  mother  who  knows  the  world,  who  idohzes  her  children  and 
whose  only  desire  is  to  pass  her  sorrowful  days  in  being  of  eer- 
▼ice  to  them." 

Wise  counsels  of  the  most  illustrious  of  mothers  uselessly 
lavished  upon  her  daughters  I  Already  the  queen  of  Naples 
was  beginning  to  betray  the  fatal  tendencies  of  her  character, 
whilst,  in  France,  frivolous  pleasures,  unreflected  friendships, 
and  petty  court-intrigues  were  day  by  day  undermining  the 
position  of  Marie  Antoinette.  '*I  am  much  affected  at  the 
situation  of  my  daughter,"  wrote  Maria  Theresa,  in  1776,  to 
Abbe  Vermond,  whom  slie  had  herself  not  long  ago  placed  with 
the  dauphiness,  then  quite  a  child,  and  whose  influence  wai 
often  pernicious;  "  she  is  hurrying  at  a  great  pace  to  her  ruin. 
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surrounded  as  she  is,  by  base  flatterers  who  urge  her  on  for 
their  own  interest." 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  she  was  writing  to  the  queen: 
*'  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  cases  of  MM.  Turgot  and 
Malesherbes,  who,  however,  have  a  great  reputation  amongst 
the  public  and  whose  only  fault,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  they 
attempted  too  much  at  once.     You  say  that  you  are  not  sorry; 
you  must  have  your  own  good  reasons,  but  the  public,  for  some 
time  past,  has  not  spoken  so  well  of  you,  and  attributes  to  you 
point  blank  petty  practices  which  would  not  be  seemly  in  your 
place.     The  king  loving  you,  his  ministers  must  needs  respect 
you ;  by  asking  nothing  that  is  not  right  and  proper,  you  make 
yourself  respected  and  love(i  at  the  same  time.     I  fear  nothing 
in  your  case  (as  you  are  so  young)  but  too  much  dissipation. 
You  never  did  like  reading,  or  cny  sort  of  application:  this 
has  often  caused  me  anxieties.     I  was  so  pleased  to  see  you 
devoted  to  music ;  that  is  why  I  have  often  plagued  you  with 
questions  about  your  reading;  for  more  than  a  year  past  there 
has  no  longer  been  any  question  of  reading  or  of  music,  I  hear 
of  nothing  but  horse-racing,  hunting  too,  and  always  without 
the  king  and  with  a  number  of  young  people  not  over-select, 
which  disquiets  me  a  great  deal,  loving  you  as  I  do  so  tenderly. 
I  must  say,  all  these  pleasures  in  which  the  king  takes  no  part, 
are  not  proper.     You  will  tell  me,  '  he  knows,  he  approves  of 
them. '    I  will  tell  you,  he  is  a  good  soul,  and  therefore  you 
ought  to  be  circumspect  and  combine  your  amusements  \vith 
his ;  in  the  long  run  you  can  only  be  happy  through  such  ten- 
der and  sincere  union  and  affection." 

The  misfortune  and  cruel  pangs  of  their  joint  lives  were 
alone  destined  to  establish  between  Marie  Antoinette  and  her 
husband  that  union  and  that  intimacy  which  their  wise  mother 
would  have  hked  to  create  in  the  days  of  tranquiUity.  Affec- 
tionate and  kind,  sincerely  devoted  to  his  wife,  Louis  XVI. 
was  abrupt  and  awkward ;  his  occupations  and  his  tastes  were 
opposed  to  all  the  elegant  or  frivolous  instincts  of  the  young 
queen.  He  Uked  books  and  soUd  books,  his  cabinet  was  hung 
with  geographical  charts  which  he  studied  with  care;  he  had 
likewise  a  passion  for  mechanical  works  and  would  shut  him- 
self up  for  hours  together  in  a  workshop  in  company  with  a 
blacksmith  named  Gamin.  "The  king  used  to  hide  from  the 
queen  and  the  court  to  forge  and  file  with  me,"  this  man  would 
remark  in  after  days:  "to  carry  about  his  anvil  and  mine, 
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without  anybody's  knowing  anything  about  it,  required  a 
thousand  stratagems  which  it  would  take  no  end  of  time  to  tell 
of."  "  You  will  allow  that  I  should  make  a  sorry  figure  at  a 
forge,"  writes  the  queen  to  her  brother  Joseph  II. ;  "I  should 
not  be  Vulcan  and  the  part  of  Venus  might  displease  the  king 
more  than  those  tastes  of  mine  of  which  he  does  not  disap- 
prove." 

Louis  XVI.  did  not  disapprove,  but  without  approving.  As 
he  was  weak  in  dealing  with  his  ministers,  from  kindliness  and 
habit,  so  he  was  towards  the  queen  with  much  better  reason. 
Whilst  she  was  scampering  to  the  Opera  ball,  and  laughing  at 
going  thither  in  a  hackney-coach  one  day  when  her  carriage 
had  met  with  an  accident,  the  king  went  to  bed  every  evening 
at  the  same  hour,  and  the  talk  of  the  public  began  to  mix  up 
the  name  of  Marie  Antoinette  with  stories  of  adventure.  In 
the  hard  winter  of  1775,  whilst  the  court  amused  themselves  by 
going  about  in  elegantly  got-up  sledges,  the  king  sent  presents 
of  wood  to  the  poor:  "There  are  my  sledges,  sirs,"  said  be,  as 
he  pointed  out  to  the  gentlemen  in  attendance  the  heavy  wagons 
laden  with  logs.  The  queen  more  gladly  took  part  in  the  chari- 
ties than  in  the  smithy.  She  distributed  alms  bountifully ;  in 
a  moment  of  gratitude  the  inhabitants  of  Rue  St.  Honors  had 
erected  in  her  honor  a  snow  Pyramid  bearing  these  verses:— 

Fair  queen,  whose  goodness  is  thy  cliiefest  grace. 
With  our  good  king,  here  occupy  thy  place; 
Though  this  frail  monument  be  ice  or  snow. 
Our  warm  hearts  are  not  bo. 

Bursts  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  sincere  as  they  may  be, 
do  not  suffice  to  win  the  respect  and  affection  of  a  people.  The 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  had  used  up  the  remnants  of  traditional 
veneration,  the  new  right  of  the  pubUc  to  criticise  sovereigns 
was  being  exercised  maUgnantly  upon  the  youthful  thought- 
lessnesses of  Marie  Antoinette. 

In  the  home-circle  of  the  royal  family,  the  queen  had  not 
found  any  intimate:  the  king's  aunts  had  never  taken  to  her; 
the  crafty  ability  of  the  count  of  Provence  and  the  giddiness  of 
the  count  of  Artois  seemed  in  the  prudent  eye  of  Marie  Theresa 
to  be  equally  dangerous ;  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  heroic  and  pious 
companion  of  the  evil  days,  was  still  a  mere  child ;  already  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  irreligious  and  debauched,  displayed  towards 
the  quet^n  who  kept  him  at  a  distance  symptoms  of  a  bitter 
rancor  which  was  destined  to  bear  fruit;  Marie  Antoinette^ 
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accustomed  to  a  numerous  family,  affectionately  united,  sought 
friends  who  could  *'  love  her  for  herself,"  as  she  used  to  say. 
An  illusive  hope,  in  one  of  her  rank,  for  which  she  was  destined 
to  pay  dearly.     She  formed  an  attachment  to  the  young  prin- 
cess of  Lamballe,  daughter-in-law  of  the  duke  of  Penthievre,  a 
widow  at  twenty  years  of  age,  affectionate  and  gentle,  for  whom 
she  revived  the  post  of  lady-superintendent,  abolished  by  Mary 
Leczinska.     The  cour("^  was  in  commotion,  and  the  public  mur- 
mured ;  the  queen  paid  no  heed,  absorbed  as  she  was  in  the  new 
delights    of  friendship;    the    intimacy,    in   which    there   was 
scarcely  any  inequality,  with  the  princess  of  Lamballe,  was  soon 
followed  by  a  more  perilous  affection ;  the  countess  Jules  de 
Polignac,  who  was  generally  detained  in  the  country  by  the 
narrowness  of  her  means,  appeared  at  court  on  the  occasion  of 
a  festival ;  the  queen  was  pleased  with  her,  made  her  remain 
and  loaded  her,  her  and  her  family,  not  only  with  favors  but 
with  unbounded  and  excessive  famiUarity.     Finding  the  court- 
circles  a  constraint  and  an  annoyance,  Marie  Antoinette  became 
accustomed  to  seek  in  the  drawing-room  of  Madame  de  Polig- 
nac amusements  and  a  freedom  which  led  before  long  to  sinis- 
ter gossip.     Those  who  were  admitted  to  this  royal  intimacy 
were  not  always  prudent  or  discreet,  they  abused  the  confidence 
as  well  as  the  generous  kindness  of  the  queen ;  their  ambition 
and  their  cupidity  were  equally  concerned  in  urging  Marie  An- 
toinette to  take  in  the  government  a  part  for  which  she  was 
not  naturally  inclined.     M.   de  Calonne  was    intimate  with 
Madame  de  Polignac;  she,   created  a  duchess  and  appointed 
govemeas  to  the  children  of  France  (the  royal  children),  was 
all-powerful  with  her  friend  the  queen;  she  dwelt  upon  the 
talents  of  M.  de  Calonne,  the  extent  and  fertility  of  his  re- 
sources ;  M.  de  Vergennes  was  won  over,  and  the  oflSce  of  comp- 
troller-general, which  had  but  lately  been  still  discharged  with 
lustre  by  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Necker,  fell  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1784,  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Calonne. 

Bom  in  1734  at  Douai,  Charles  Alexander  de  Calonne  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  magistrates  of  repute  and  influence  in 
their  province;  he  commenced  his  heredit-ary  career  by  the 
perfidious  manoeuvres  which  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  M.  de 
la  Chalotais.  Discredited  from  the  very  first  by  a  dishonorable 
action,  he  had  invariably  managed  to  get  his  vices  forgotten, 
thanks  to  the  charms  of  a  brilliant  and  fertile  wit.  Prodigal 
and  irregular  as  superintendent  of  Lille,  he  imported  into  the 
comptroller-generalship  habits  and  ideas  opposed  to  all  the 
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principles  of  Louis  XVI.  ''The  peace  would  have  given  hope 
a  new  run,"  says  M.  Necker  in  his  Memoires,  "if  the  king  had 
not  confided  the  important  functions  of  administering  the 
finances  to  a  man  more  worthy  of  being  the  hero  CL  courtiers 
than  the  minister  of  a  king.  The  reputation  of  M.  de  Calonne 
was  a  contrast  to  the  morahty  of  Louis  XVL,  and  i  know  not 
by  what  argumentation,  by  what  ascendancy  such  a  prince 
was  induced  to  give  a  place  in  his  council  to  a  magistrate  who 
was  certainly  found  agreeable  in  the  most  elegant  society  of 
Paris  but  whose  levity  and  principles  were  dreaded  by  the 
whole  of  France.  Money  was  lavished,  largesses  were  multi- 
phed,  there  was  no  decUning  to  be  good-natured  or  complaisant, 
economy  was  made  the  object  of  ridicule,  it  was  daringly  as- 
serted that  immensity  of  expenditure,  animating  circulation, 
was  the  true  principle  of  credit. " 

M.  de  Calonne  had  just  been  sworn  in  at  the  Court  of  Aids, 
pompously  attended  by  a  great  number  of  magistrates  and 
financiers ;  he  was  for  the  first  time  transacting  business  with 
the  king:  "Sir,"  said  he,  "  the  comptrollers-general  have  many 
means  of  paying  their  debts,  I  have  at  this  moment  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  livres'  worth  payable  on  demand,  I 
thought  it  right  to  tell  your  Majesty  and  leave  everything  to 
your  goodness."  Louis  XVL,  astounded  at  such  language, 
stared  a  moment  at  his  minister,  and  then,  without  any  an- 
swer, walked  up  to  a  desk:  '*  There  are  your  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  livres,"  he  said  at  last,  handing  M.  de  Calonne 
a  packet  of  shares  in  the  Water  Company.  The  comptroller- 
general  pocketed  the  shares  and  found  elsewhere  the  resources 
necessary  for  paying  his  debts.  "K  my  own  affadrs  had  not 
been  in  such  a  bad  state,  I  should  not  have  undertaken  those 
of  France,"  said  Calonne,  gayly,  to  M.  de  Machault,  at  that  time 
advanced  in  age  and  still  the  centre  of  public  esteem.  The 
king,  it  was  said,  had  but  lately  thought  of  sending  for  him  as 
minister  in  the  room  of  M.  de  Maurepas,  he  had  been  dissuaded 
by  the  advice  of  his  aunts;  the  late  comptroller-general  listened 
gravely  to  his  frivolous  successor ;  the  latter  told  the  story  of 
his  conversation  with  the  king:  "  I  had  certainly  done  nothing 
to  deserve  a  confidence  so  extraordinary,"  said  M.  de  Machault 
to  his  friends.  He  set  out  again  for  his  estate  at  AmonviUe, 
more  anxious  than  ever  about  the  future. 

If  the  first  steps  of  M.  de  Calonne  dismayed  men  of  foresight 
and  of  experience  in  affairb,  the  nublir^  was  charmed  with  them, 
no  less  than  the  courtiers,    Tne  bail  des  fermes  was  re-estab- 
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lished,  the  Caisae  cTescompte  had  resumed  payment,  the  stock- 
holders (rentiers)  received  their  quarters'  airears,  the  loan 
whereby  the  comptroller-general  met  sill  expenses  had  reached 
eleven  per  cent.  "A  man  who  wants  to  borrow,"  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne  would  say,  "must  appear  rich,  and  to  appear  rich  he 
must  dazzle  by  his  expenditure.  Act  we  thus  in  the  pubhc  ad- 
ministration. Economy  is  good  for  nothing,  it  warns  those  who 
have  money  not  to  lend  it  to  an  indebted  Treasury,  and  it 
causes  decay  amongst  the  arts  which  prodigality  vivifies. "  New 
works,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  were  undertaken  everywhera 
*' Money  abounds  in  the  kingdom,"  the  comptroller-general 
would  remark  to  the  king,  *'  the  people  never  had  more  open- 
ings for  work,  lavishness  rejoices  their  eyes,  because  it  sets 
their  hands  going.  Con  tin  ue  these  splendid  undertakings  which 
are  an  ornament  to  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Nantes,  Marseillea 
and  Nimes,  and  which  are  almost  entirely  paid  for  by  those 
flourishing  cities.  Look  to  your  ports,  fortify  Havre,  and 
create  a  Cherbourg,  braving  the  jealousy  of  the  English.  None 
of  those  measures  which  reveal  and  do  not  relieve  the  straita 
of  the  Treasury !  The  people,  whom  declaiming  jurisconsults 
80  vehemently  but  vainly  incite  to  speak  evil  of  lavishness, 
would  be  grieved  if  they  saw  any  interruption  in  the  expendi- 
ture which  a  silly  parsimony  calls  superfluous." 

The  comptroller-general's  practice  tallied  with  his  theories, 
the  courtiers  had  recovered  the  golden  ac:e ;  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  solicit  the  roysil  favor.  "When  I  saw  every- 
body holding  out  hands,  I  held  out  my  hat,"  said  a  prince. 
The  offices  abolished  by  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Necker  were  re-es- 
tablished, the  abuses  which  they  had  removed  came  back,  the 
acceptances  (acquits  de  comptant)  rose  in  1785  to  more  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  hvres.  The  debts  of  the 
king's  brothers  were  paid;  advantageous  exchanges  of  royal 
lands  were  effected  to  their  profit ;  the  queen  bought  St.  Cloud, 
which  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  all  the  great  lords  who 
were  ruined,  aU  the  courtiers  who  were  embarrassed,  resimied 
the  pleasant  habit  of  counting  upon  the  royal  treasury  to  re- 
lieve their  wants.  The  pohte  alacrity  of  the  comptroller-gen- 
eral had  subdued  the  most  rebellious ;  he  obtained  for  Brittany 
the  right  of  freely  electing  its  deputies;  the  states-hall  al 
Rennes,  which  had  but  lately  resounded  with  curses  upon  him, 
was  now  repeating  a  new  cry  of  "  Hurrah  I  for  Calonnel "  A 
vote  of  the  assembly  doubled  the  gratuitous  gift  which  the 
proYince  ordinarily  offered  the  king.     "If  it  is  possible,  it  is 
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done,"  the  comptroller-general  would  say  to  applicants;  "if  it 
is  impossible,  it  will  ^et  done. " 

The  captivation  was  general,  the  bUndness  seemed  to  be  so 
likewise;  a  feverish  impulse  carried  people  away  into  all 
new-fangled  ways,  serious  or  frivolous.  Mesmer  brought  from 
Germany  his  mysterious  revelations  in  respect  of  problems  as 
yet  unsolved  by  science,  and  pretended  to  cure  all  diseases 
around  the  magnetic  battery ;  the  adventurer  Cagliostro,  em- 
bellished with  the  title  of  count  and  lavishing  gold  hy  handfuls, 
bewitched  court  and  city  and  induced  Councillor  d'Epremesnil 
to  say,  "the  friendship  of  M.  de  Cagliostro  does  me  honor.*' 
At  the  same  time  splendid  works  in  the  most  diverse  directions 
maintained  at  the  topmost  place  in  the  world  that  scientific 
genius  of  France  which  the  great  minds  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  revealed  to  Europe.  "Special  men  sometimes 
testify  great  disdain  as  regards  the  interest  which  men  of  the 
world  may  take  in  their  labors,  and,  certainly,  if  it  were 
merely  a  question  of  appraising  their  scientific  merit,  they 
would  be  perfectly  right.  But  the  esteem,  the  inclination  of 
the  public  for  science,  and  the  frequent  lively  expression  of 
that  sentiment,  are  of  high  importance  to  it  and  play  a  great 
part  in  its  history.  The  times  for  that  sympathy,  somewhat 
ostentatious  and  frivolous  as  it  may  be,  have  always  be^^n.  as 
regards  sciences,  times  of  impulse  and  process,  and.  regarding 
things  in  their  totality,  natural  history  and  chemistry  profited 
by  the  social  existence  of  M.  de  Buff  on  and  of  M.  Lavoisier  as 
much  as  by  their  discoveries  "  [M.  Guizot,  Melanges  hiographi- 
qiies,  Madame  de  Rumford]. 

It  was  this  movement  in  the  public  mind,  ignorant  but  sym- 
pathetic, which,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  supported,  with- 
out understanding  them,  the  efforts  of  the  great  scholars  whose 
peaceful  conquests  survived  the  upheaval  of  society.  Farmer- 
general  (of  taxes)  before  he  became  a  chemist,  Lavoisier  sought 
to  apply  the  discoveries  of  science  to  common  and  practical 
wants.  "Devoted  to  the  public  instruction,  I  will  seek  to 
enlighten  the  people,"  he  said  to  the  king  who  proposed  office 
to  him.  The  people  were  to  send  him  to  the  scaffold.  The 
ladies  of  fashion  crowded  to  the  brilliant  lectures  of  Fourcroy. 
'I'he  princes  of  pure  science,  M.  de  Lagrange,  M.  de  Laplace, 
M.  Monge,  did  not  disdain  to  wrench  themselves  from  their 
teamed  calculations  in  order  to  second  the  useful  labors  of 
Lavoisier.  Bold  voyagers  were  scourinec  the  world,  pioneers 
of  those  enterprises  of  discovery  which   had  appeared  for  « 
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while  abandoned  during  the  seventeenth  century.  M.  de 
Bougainville  had  just  completed  the  round  of  the  world,  and 
the  English  captain,  CJook,  during  the  war  which  covered  all 
seas  with  hostile  ships,  had  been  protected  by  generous  sym- 
pathy. On  the  19th  of  March,  1779,  VL  de  Sartinee,  at  thai 
time  minister  of  marine,  wrote  by  the  king's  order,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  M.  Turgot:  "Captain  Cook,  who  left  Plymouth  in 
the  month  of  July,  1776,  on  board  the  frigate  Discovery,  to 
make  explorations  on  the  coasts,  islands,  and  seas  of  Japan 
and  California,  must  be  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Europe. 
Ab  such  enterprises  are  for  the  general  advantage  of  all  na- 
tions, it  is  the  king's  will  that  Captain  Cook  be  treated  as  the 
commander  of  a  neutral  and  allied  power,  and  that  all  naviga- 
tors who  meet  this  celebrated  sailor  do  inform  him  of  Hia 
Majesty's  orders  regarding  him." 

Captain  Cook  was  dead,  massacred  by  the  savages,  but  the 
ardor  which  had  animated  him  was  not  extinct ;  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1785,  a  French  sailor,  M.  de  La  Peyrouse,  left  Brest 
"With  two  frigates  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  discov- 
eries of  the  En0ish  explorer.  The  king  had  been  pleased  to 
himself  draw  up  his  instructions,  bearing  the  impress  of  an 
affectionate  and  overstrained  humanity.  "  His  Majesty  would 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  successes  of  the  expedition," 
said  the  instructions,  "if  it  were  terminated  without  having 
cost  the  life  of  a  single  man."  La  Peyrouse  and  his  shipmates 
never  came  back.  Louis  XV.  was  often  saddened  by  it:  "I 
see  what  it  is  quite  well,"  the  poor  king  would  repeat,  '*  I  am 
not  lucky." 

M.  de  La  Peyrouse  had  scarcely  commenced  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  fatal  voyage,  when,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1783,  tha 
States  of  the  Vivarais,  assembled  in  the  Httle  town  of  An- 
nonay,  were  invited  by  MM.  de  Montgolfier,  proprietors  of  a 
large  paper  manufactory,  to  be  witnesses  of  an  experiment  in 
physics.  The  crowd  thronged  the  thoroughfare.  An  enor- 
mous bag,  formed  of  a  Ught  canvas  Uned  with  paper,  began  to 
swell  slowly  before  the  curious  eyes  of  the  public ;  all  at  once 
the  cords  which  held  it  were  cut  and  the  first  balloon  rose 
majestically  into  the  air.  Successive  improvements  made  in 
the  Montgolfiers'  original  invention  permitted  bold  physicists 
ere  long  to  risk  themselves  in  a  vessel  attached  to  the  air- 
machine.  There  sailed  eicross  the  Channel  a  balloon  bearing  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Blanchard,  and  an  Englishman,  Dr.  Jefferies; 
the  latter  lost  his  flag.    Blanchard  had  set  the  French  flag 
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floating  over  the  shores  of  England;  public  enthusiasm  wel- 
comed him  on  his  return.  The  queen  was  playing  cards  at 
Versailles:  "What  I  win  this  game  shall  go  to  Blanchard," 
she  said.  The  same  feat,  attempted  a  few  days  later  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  w£is  destined  to  cost 
hitn  his  life. 

So  many  scientific  explorations,  so  many  new  discoveries  of 
nature's  secrets  were  seconded  and  celebrated  by  an  analogous 
movement  in  Hterature.  Rousseau  had  led  the  way  to  impas- 
sioned admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature ;  Bemardin  de  St. 
Pierre  had  just  pubhshed  his  Etudes  de  la  Nature;  he  had  in 
the  press  his  Paul  ct  Virginie;  Abbe  Delille  was  reading  his 
Jardin,  and  M.  de  St.  Lambert  his  Saisons.  In  their  difl'er- 
ent  phases  and  according  to  their  special  instincts,  all  minds, 
scholarly  or  pohtical,  literary  or  philosophical,  were  tend- 
ing to  the  siime  end  and  pursuing  the  same  attempt.  It 
was  nature  which  men  wanted  to  discover  or  recover: 
scientific  laws  and  natural  rights  divided  men's  souls  be- 
tween them.  Buffon  was  still  alive  and  the  great  sailors 
were  every  day  enriching  with  their  discoveries  the  Jardin 
du  Roi;  the  physicists  and  the  chemists,  in  the  wake  of 
liavoisier,  were  giving  to  science  a  language  intelligible  to 
common  folks;  the  jurisconsults  were  attempting  to  reform 
the  rigors  of  criminal  legislation  at  the  same  time  with  the 
abuses  they  had  entailed,  and  Beaumarchais  was  bringing  on 
the  boards  liis  Mariage  de  Figaro. 

The  piece  had  been  finished  and  accepted  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais  since  the  end  of  1781,  but  the  poUce-censors  had  re- 
fused permission  to  bring  it  out.  Beaumarchais  gave  readings 
of  it,  the  Court  itself  was  amused  to  see  itself  attacked,  carica- 
tured, turned  into  ridicule ;  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Polignac 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  Mariage  de 
Figaro.  The  king  desired  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
piece.  He  had  it  read  by  Madame  de  Campan,  lady  of  the 
chamber  to  the  queen,  and  very  much  in  her  confidence.  The 
taste  and  the  principles  of  Louis  XVI.  w^ere  equally  shocked : 
*'  Perpetually  Italian  concetti  P'  he  exclaimed.  When  the  read- 
ing was  over:  " It  is  detestable,"  said  the  king;  "it  shall  never 
be  played ;  the  BastiDe  would  have  to  be  destroyed  to  make  the 
production  of  this  play  anything  but  a  dangerous  inconsistemiy. 
This  fellow  jeers  at  all  that  should  be  respected  in  a  Govern- 
ment " 

Louis  XVI.  had  correctly  criticised  the  tendencies  as  well  as 
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the  effects  of  a  production  sparkling  with  wit,  biting,  insolent^ 
Kcentious ;  but  he  had  relied  too  much  upon  his  persistency  in 
his  opinions  and  his  personal  resolves.  Beamnarchais  was 
more  headstrong  than  the  king;  the  readings  continued.  The 
hereditary  grand  duke  of  Russia,  afterwards  Paul  L,  happen- 
ing to  be  at  Paris  in  1782,  imder  the  name  of  Count  North,  no 
better  diversion  could  be  thought  of  for  him  than  a  reading  of 
tiie  Mariage  de  Figaro.  Grimm  undertook  to  obtain  Beau- 
marchais'  consent.  '*  As,"  says  Madame  de  Oberkirsch,  who 
was  present  at  the  reading,  "  as  the  mangy  (chafouin)  looks  of 
M.  de  la  Harpe  had  disappointed  me,  so  the  fine  face,  open, 
clever,  somewhat  bold,  perhaps,  of  M.  de  Beaumarchais  be- 
witched me.  I  was  found  fault  with  for  it.  I  was  told  that 
he  was  a  good-for-naught.  I  do  not  deny  it,  it  is  possible; 
but  he  has  prodigious  wit,  courage  enough  for  anything,  a 
strone:  will  which  nothing  can  stop,  tmd  these  are  great 
qualities. " 

Beaumarchais  took  advantage  of  the  success  of  the  reading 
to  boldly  ask  the  keeper  of  the  seals  for  permission  to  play  the 
piece ;  he  was  supported  by  pubhc  curiosity  and  by  the  unre- 
flecting enthusiasm  of  a  court  anxious  to  amuse  itself;  the 
game  appeared  to  have  been  won,  the  day  for  its  representa- 
tion, at  the  Menus- Plaisirs  Theatre,  was  fixed,  an  interdiction 
on  the  part  of  the  king  only  excited  the  ill-humor  and  intensified 
the  desires  of  the  pubUc.  '*  This  prohibition  appeared  to  be  an 
attack  upon  hberty  in  general,"  says  Madame  Campan.  "The 
disappointment  of  aU  hopes  excited  discontent  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  words  oppression  and  tyranny  were  never  uttered,  in 
the  days  preceding  the  fall  of  the  throne,  with  more  passion 
and  vehemence."  Two  months  later,  the  whole  court  was 
present  at  the  representation  of  the  Mariage  de  Figaro,  given 
at  the  house  of  M.  de  Vandreuil,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Duchess  of  PoUgnac's,  on  his  stage  at  Gtennevilhers.  "You 
will  see  that  Beaumarchais  will  have  more  influence  than  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,"  Louis  XVI.  had  said,  himself  foreseeing 
his  own  defeat.  The  Mariage  de  Firago  was  played  at  the 
Theatre  Frangais  on  the  27th  of  April,  1784. 

"  The  picture  of  this  representation  is  in  all  the  ooUections  of 
the  period, "  says  M.  de  Lom^nie.  * '  It  is  one  of  the  best  known 
reminiscences  of  the  eighteenth  century:  all  Paris  hurrying 
«arly  in  the  morning  to  the  doors  of  the  Th6fi,tre  FranQais,  the 
greatest  ladies  dining  in  the  actresses'  dressing-rooms  in  order 
to  secure  ^aces."     "The  blue  ribands,"  says  Bachaumcnli 
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"huddled  up  in  the  crowd  and  elbo^ving  Savoyards:  the 
guard  dispersed,  the  doors  burst,  the  iron  gratings  brcken 
beneath  the  efforts  of  the  assailants."  "Three  persons  stitled,** 
says  La  Harpe,  "one  more  than  for  Scud&ry,  and  on  the  stage, 
after  dhe  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  finest  collection  of  talent 
that  had  probably  ever  had  possession  of  the  Theatre  1^  ran(;ais, 
ail  employed  to  do  honor  to  a  comedy  scintillating  with  wit, 
irresistibly  lively  and  audacious,  which,  if  it  shocks  and  scares 
a  few  of  the  boxes,  enchants,  rouses  and  fires  an  electrified 
pit."  A  himdred  representations,  succeeding  the  first  uninter- 
ruptedly and  the  pubhc  still  eager  to  applaud,  such  was  the 
twofold  result  of  the  audacities  of  the  piece  and  the  timid  iiesi- 
tations  of  its  censors.  The  Mariage  de  Figaro  bore  a  sub- title, 
la  Folle  Journee.  **  There  is  something  madder  than  my 
piece,"  said  Beaumarchais,  *'and  that  is  its  success." 

Figaro  ridiculed  everything  with  a  dangerously  pungent 
vigor ;  the  days  were  coming  wiien  the  pleasantry  was  to  change 
into  insults.  Already  public  opinion  was  becoming  hostile  to 
the  queen :  she  was  accused  of  having  remained  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  her  German  family ;  the  people  were  beginning  to 
call  her  the  Austrian.  During  the  American  war,  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes  had  managed  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  remain  neu- 
tral in  the  difficulties  that  arose  in  1778  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  to  the  elector  palatine ; 
the  young  queen  had  not  wanted  or  had  not  been  able  to  in- 
fluence the  behavior  of  France,  as  her  mother  had  conjured 
her  to  do:  "My  dear  lady-daughter,"  wrote  Maria  Theresa, 
**  Mercy  is  charged  to  inform  you  of  my  cruel  position,  as 
sovereign  and  as  mother.  Wishing  to  save  my  dominions 
from  the  most  cruel  devastation,  I  must,  cost  what  it  may, 
seek  to  wrest  myself  from  this  war,  and,  as  a  mother,  I  have 
three  sons  who  are  not  only  running  the  greatt^st  danger  but 
are  sure  to  succumb  to  the  terrible  fatigues,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  that  sort  of  Hte.  By  making  peace  at  this  jimcture, 
1  not  only  incur  the  blame  of  great  pusillanimity,  but  I  render 
the  king  of  Prussia  still  greater,  and  th(^  remedy  must  be 
prompt.  I  declare  to  you,  my  head  whirls  and  my  heart  has 
for  a  long  time  been  entirely  numb."  France  had  refused  to 
engage  in  the  war,  but  she  had  contributed  to  the  peace  of 
Teschen,  signed  on  the  13th  of  May,  1779.  On  the  29th  of 
November,  1780,  Maria  Theresa  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
weary  of  hfe  and  of  that  glorj^  to  which  she  "was  fain  to 
march  by  all  roads,"  said  the  Great  Frederick,  who  added: 
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"It  was  thus  that  a  woman  executed  designs  worthy  of  a 
great  man." 

In  1784,  Joseph  II.  reigned  alone.  Less  prudent  and  less 
sensible  than  his  illustrious  mother,  restless,  daring,  nourish- 
ing useful  or  fanciful  projects,  bred  of  humanity  or  disdain, 
severe  and  affectionate  at  the  same  time  towards  his  sister  the 
queen  of  France,  whose  extravagance  he  found  fault  with  dur- 
ing the  trip  he  made  to  Paris  in  1777,  he  was  now  pressing  her 
to  act  on  his  behalf  in  the  fresh  embarrassments  which  his 
restless  ambition  had  just  excited  in  Europe.  The  mediation 
of  King  Louis  XYI.  between  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch,  as  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  had  just  terminated  the  inci- 
dent pacifically :  the  king  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance  with  Holland.  The  minister  of  war,  M.  de  S^gur, 
communicated  to  the  queen  the  note  he  had  drawn  up  on  this 
important  question:  '' I  regret, "  he  said  to  Maria  Antoinette, 
**  to  be  obliged  to  give  the  king  advice  opposed  to  the  desire  of 
the  emperor."  "I  am  the  emperor's  sister,  and  I  do  not  forget 
it,"  answered  the  queen,  ''  but  I  remember  above  all  that  I  am 
queen  of  France  and  mother  of  the  dauphin."  Louis  XVI. 
had  undertaken  to  pay  part  of  the  indemnity  imposed  upon 
Joseph  11. ;  this  created  discontent  in  France:  "Let  the  em- 
peror pay  for  his  own  follies,"  people  said:  and  the  ill-humor 
of  the  pubhc  openly  and  unjustly  accused  the  queen. 

This  direful  malevolence  on  the  part  of  public  opinion, 
springing  from  a  few  acts  of  imprudence  And  fomented  by  a 
long  series  of  calumnies,  was  about  to  burst  forth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  scandalous  and  grievous  occurrence.  On  the  15th  of 
August,  1785,  at  mass-time,  Cardinal  Rohan,  grand  almoner  of 
France,  already  in  full  pontificals,  was  arrested  in  the  palace 
ot  Versailles  and  taken  to  the  Bastille.  The  king  had  sent  for 
him  into  his  cabinet:  "Cardinal,"  said  Louis  XVI.  abruptly, 
**you  bought  some  diamonds  of  Boehmer?"  "Yes,  Sir." 
'*What  have  you  done  with  them?"  "I  thought  they  had 
been  sent  to  the  queen."  "Who  gave  you  the  commission?" 
(The  cardinal  began  to  be  imeasy.)  "  A  lady,  the  countess  de 
la  Motte  Valois,  ...  she  gave  me  a  letter  from  the  queen,  I 
thought  I  was  obliging  her  Majesty.  ..."  The  queen  inter- 
rupted.  She  had  never  forgiven  M.  de  Rohan  for  some  mal- 
evolent letters  written  about  her  when  she  was  dauphinesa 
On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVL,  this  intercepted  corres- 
pondence had  cost  the  prince  his  embassy  to  Vienna.  "  How, 
gir,"  said  the  queen,  "could  you  think,  you  to  whom  I  have 
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never  spoken  for  eight  years,  that  I  phould  choose  you  fc«p 
conducting  this  negotiation  and  by  the  medium  of  such  a 
woman?"  "I  was  mistaken,  I  see;  the  desire  I  felt  to  please 
your  Majesty  misled  me,  ..."  and  he  di'ew  from  his  p<x;k0fc 
the  pretended  letter  from  the  queen  to  Madame  de  la  Motte 
Tlie  king  took  it,  and,  casting  his  eye  over  the  signature; 
"  How  could  a  prince  of  your  house  and  my  grand  almoner 
suppose  that  the  queen  would  sign  Marie  Antoinette  de  France  } 
Queens  sign  their  names  quite  short.  It  is  not  even  the  queen's 
writing,  xlnd  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  these  doings  with 
jewellers,  and  these  notes  shown  to  bankers?" 

The  cardinal  could  scarcely  stand,  he  leaned  against  the 
table.  ' '  Sir, "  he  stammered,  ' '  I  am  too  much  overcome  to  be 
able  to  reply."  "Walk  into  this  room,  cardinal,"  rejoined 
the  king  kindly;  "  write  what  you  have  to  say  to  me."  The 
written  explanations  of  M.  de  Rohan  were  no  clearer  than  his 
words:  an  officer  of  the  body  guard  took  him  off  to  the  Bas- 
tille ;  he  had  just  time  to  order  his  grand-vicar  to  burn  aU  his 
papers. 

The  correspondence  as  well  as  the  life  of  M.  de  Rohan  was 
not  worthy  of  a  prince  of  the  Church:  the  vices  and  the  credu- 
lity of  the  cardinal  had  given  him  over,  boimd  hand  and  foot, 
to  an  intriguing  woman  as  adroit  as  she  was  daring.  De- 
scended from  a  bastard  of  Henry  II. 's,  brought  up  by  charity 
and  married  to  a  ruined  nobleman,  Madame  de  La  Motte  Valois 
had  bewitched,  duped  and  robbed  Cardinal  Rohan.  Accus- 
tomed to  an  insensate  prodigality,  asserting  everywhere  thai 
a  man  of  gallantry"  could  not  live  on  twelve  hundred  tliousand 
hvres  a  year,  he  had  considered  it  very  natural  that  the  queen 
should  have  a  fancy  for  possessing  a  diamond  necklace  worth 
sixteen  hundred  thousand  livres.  The  jewellers  had,  in  fact, 
offered  this  jewelry  to  Marie  Antoinette;  it  was  during  the 
American  war:  "That  is  the  price  of  two  frigates,"  the  king 
had  said.  ' '  We  want  ships  and  not  diamonds, "  said  the  queen, 
and  dismissed  her  jeweller.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  told 
anybody  who  would  listen  that  he  had  sold  the  famous  collar 
in  Constantinople  for  the  favorite  sultana.  "This  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  the  queen,"  says  Madame  Campan;  "she,  however, 
expressed  some  astonishment  that  a  necklace  made  for  tht" 
adornment  of  French  women  shoidd  be  worn  in  the  seragUo, 
and,  thereupon,  she  talked  to  me  a  long  while  about  the  totai 
change  which  took  place  in  the  tastes  and  desires  of  women 
in  the  period  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.    She 
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told  me  that  when  she  was  ten  years  younger  she  loved  dia- 
monds madly,  but  that  she  had  no  longer  any  taste  for  any- 
thing but  private  society,  the  country,  the  work  and  the  atten- 
tions required  by  the  education  of  her  children.  From  that 
moment  imtil  the  fatal  crisis,  there  was  nothing  more  said 
about  the  necklace." 

The  crisis  would  naturally  come  from  the  want  of  money 
felt  by  the  jewellers.  Madame  de  La  Motte  had  paid  them 
some  instalments  on  account  of  the  stones,  which  her  husband 
had  sold  in  England :  they  grew  impatient  and  applied  to  the 
queen.  For  a  long  while  she  did  not  understand  their  appU- 
cations ;  when  the  complaints  of  the  purveyors  at  last  made 
hei  apprehend  an  intrigue,  she  sent  for  Abb^  de  Vermond  and 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  minister  of  the  king's  household :  both  de- 
tested the  cardinal,  both  fanned  the  queen's  wrath;  she  de- 
cided at  laat  to  tell  the  king  everything.  * '  I  saw  the  queen 
after  the  departure  of  the  baron  and  the  abb^,  says  Madame 
Campan;  "she  made  me  tremble  at  her  indignation."  The 
cardinal  renounced  the  privileges  of  his  rank  and  condition; 
he  boldly  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament. 

The  trial  revealed  a  gross  intrigue,  a  gross  comedy,  a  prince 
of  the  Church  and  a  merchant  equally  befooled  by  a  shameless 
woman,  with  the  aid  of  the  adventurer  Cagliostro,  and  the 
name,  the  favors  and  even  the  personality  of  the  queen  impu- 
dently dragged  in.  The  public  feeling  was  at  its  height,  con- 
stantly over-excited  by  the  rumors  circulated  during  the 
sessions  of  the  court.  Opinion  was  hostile  to  the  queen.  "  It 
^afi  for  her  and  by  her  orders  that  the  necklace  was  bought," 
people  said.  The  houses  of  Cond6  and  Rohan  were  not  afraid 
to  take  sides  with  the  cardinal:  these  illustrious  personages 
were  to  be  seen,  dressed  in  mourning,  waiting  for  the  magis- 
trates on  their  way,  in  order  to  canvass  them  on  their  relative's 
behalf.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1786,  the  Court  condemned 
Madame  de  la  Motte  to  be  whipped,  branded  and  imprisoned; 
they  purely  and  simply  acquitted  Cardinal  Rohan.  In  its 
long  and  continual  tussle  with  the  crown,  the  Parliament  had 
at  last  found  the  day  of  its  revenge :  political  passions  and  the 
vagaries  of  public  opinion  had  blinded  the  magistrates. 

*' As  soon  as  I  knew  the  cardinal's  sentence,  I  went  to  the 
queen,"  says  Madame  Campan.  "She  heard  my  voice  in  the 
room  leading  to  her  closet;  she  called  to  me.  I  found  her 
Tery  sad.  She  said  to  me  in  a  broken  voice :  '  Condole  with 
nae;  the  intriguer  who  wanted  to  ruin  me,  or  procure  money 
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by  using  my  name  and  forging  my  signature,  has  just  been 
fully  acquitted.  But,' she  added  vehemently,  'as  a  French- 
woman, accept  my  condolence.  A  people  is  very  unfortunate 
to  have  for  its  supreme  tribunal  a  lot  of  men  who  consult 
nothing  but  their  passions,  and  of  whom  some  are  capable  of 
bribery  and  others  of  an  audacity  which  they  have  always 
displayed  towards  authority  and  of  which  they  have  just 
given  a  striking  example  against  those  who  are  clothed  there- 
with.' The  king  entered  at  this  moment.  *  You  find  the 
queen  in  great  affliction,'  he  said  to  me:  '  she  has  great  reason 
to  be.  But  what  then!  They  would  not  see  in  this  business 
anything  save  a  prince  of  the  Church  and  the  prince  of  Rohan, 
whereas  it  is  only  the  case  of  a  man  in  want  of  money  and  a 
mere  dodge  for  raising  the  wind,  wherein  the  cardinal  has 
been  swindled  in  his  turn.  Nothing  can  be  easier  to  under- 
stand,   and    it    needs    no    Alexander   to    cut    this    Gordian 

knot.'" 

Guilty  in  the  kinp:'s  eyes,  a  dupe  according  to  the  judgment 
of  history.  Cardinal  Rohan  was  exiled  to  his  abbey  of  Cliaise- 
Dieu,  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  unhappy  queen  abruptly 
wrenched  from  the  sweet  dreams  of  a  romantic  friendship  and 
confidence,  as  well  as  from  the  nascent  joys  of  maternal 
happiness,  to  find  herself  henceforth  confronting  a  deluded 
people  and  an  ever-increasing  hostility  which  was  destined  to 
unjustly  persecute  her  even  to  the  block. 

M.  de  Calonne  had  taken  little  part  in  the  excitement  which 
the  trial  of  Cardinal  Rohan  caused  in  court  and  city :  he  was 
absorbed  by  the  incessantly  recurring  difficulties  presented  by 
the  condition  of  the  Treasury;  speculation  had  extended  to  all 
classes  of  society;  loans  succeeded  loans,  everywhere  there 
were  formed  financial  companies,  without  any  resources  to 
speak  of,  speculating  on  credit.  Parliament  began  to  be 
alarmed,  and  enregistered  no  more  credits  save  with  repug- 
nance. Just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  a  trip  to  Normandy, 
which  afforded  him  one  of  the  last  happy  days  of  his  life  and 
as  it  were  a  dying  flicker  of  his  past  popularity,  the  king 
scratched  out  on  the  registers  of  the  Parliament  the  restric- 
tions introduced  by  the  court  into  the  new  loan  of  80  millions 
presented  by  M.  de  Calonne.  '*  I  wish  it  to  be  known  that  I 
am  satisfied  with  my  comptroller-general,"  said  Louis  XVL 
with  that  easy  confidence  which  he  did  not  always  place 
■wisely.  When  he  returned  from  Cherbourg  at  the  end  of 
Jime,  1786,  M.  de  Calonne  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  extremity 
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of  his  financial  expedients.    He  set  his  views  and  his  idea* 
higher.     Speculation  was  succeeded  by  policy. 

"Sir,"  said  the  note  handed  to  the  king  by  the  comptroller- 
general,  "I  will  not  go  back  to  the  fearful  position  in  which 
the  finances  were  when  your  Majesty  deigned  to  entrust  them 
to  me.     It  is  impossible  to  recall  without  a  shudder  that  there 
was  at  that  time  neither  money  nor  credit,  that  the  pressing 
debts  were  immense,  the  revenues  exhausted  in  anticipation, 
the  resources  annihilated,  the  public  securities  valueless,  the 
coinage    impoverished  and  without  circulation,  the  discount- 
fund  bankrupt,  the  general  tax-exchequer  {ferme  general)  on 
the  point  of  failing  to  meet  its  bills,  and  the  royal  treasury 
reduced  to  two  bags  of  1200  hvres.     I  am  far  from  claiming 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  operations  which,  owing  to  the 
continuous  support  given  by  your  Majesty,  promptly  estab- 
lished abundance  of  coin,  punctuality  in  the  payments,  public 
confidence  proved  by  the  rise  in  all  securities  and  by  the 
highest  degree  of  credit,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home :  what  I 
must  forcibly  call  your  Majesty's  attention  to  is  the  impor- 
tance of  the  present  moment,  the  terrible  embarrassment  con- 
cealed beneath  the  appearance  of  the  happiest  tranquihty,  the 
necessity  of  soon  taking  some  measure  for  deciding  the  lot  of 
the  State.     It  must   be   confessed.   Sir,  that  France  at  this 
moment  is  only  kept  up  by  a  species  of  artifice;  if  the  illusion 
which  stands  for  reality  were  destroyed,  if  the  confidence  at 
present  inseparable  from  the  working  staff  were  to  fail,  what 
would  become  of  us  with  a  deficit  of  a  hundred  millions  every 
year?    Without  a  doubt  no  time  must  be  lost  in  filling  up  a 
void  so  enormous ;  and  that  can  be  done  only  by  great  meas- 
ures.    The  plan  I  have  formed  appears  to  me  the  only  one 
that  can  solve  so  difficult  a  problem.     Solely  occupied  with 
this  great  object,  which  demands  enormous  labor,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  ex- 
istence, I  only  beg  your  Majesty  to  accord  to  me,  until  I  have 
carried  it  out,  so  much  support  and  appearance  of  favor  as  I 
need  to  give  me  strength  to  attain  it.     It  will  perhaps  be  an 
affair  of  six  months  or  a  year  at  most.     After  that  your 
Majesty  may  do  as  you  please  with  me;  I  shall  have  followed 
the  promptings  of  the  heartiest  zeal  for  your  service,  I  shall 
be  able  to  say,  — 

•  Nunc  dlmittls  servum  tuum,  Domine.'  " 

This  mysterious   plan,  which   was  to   produce   results  as 
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desirable  as  rare,  and  which  M.  de  Calonne  had  hit  upon  to 
strenghten  his  shaky  position,  was  the  same  which,  in  1628, 
had  occurred  to  Cardinal  RicheUeu,  when  he  wanted  to  cover 
his  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  court  of  Rome.  In  view  of 
the  stress  at  the  Treasury,  of  growing  discontent,  of  vanished 
illusions,  the  comptroller-general  meditated  convoking  the 
Assembly  of  Notables,  the  feeble  resource  of  the  old  French 
kingship  before  the  days  of  pure  monarchy,  an  expedient 
more  insufficient  and  more  dangerous  than  the  most  far-seeing 
divined  after  the  lessons  of  the  philosophers  and  the  continu- 
ous abasement  of  the  kingly  Majesty. 

The  convocation  of  the  Notables  w.'is  the  means  upon  which 
M.  de  Calonne  relied;  the  object  was  the  sanctioning  of  a 
financial  system  new  in  practice  but  old  in  theory.  When 
the  comptroller-general  proposed  to  the  king  to  abolish  pri\i- 
leges,  and  assess  the  impost  equally,  renouncing  the  twen- 
tieths, diminishing  the  gabel,  suppressing  custom-houses  in 
the  interior  and  establishing  provincial  assemblies,  Louis  XVI. 
recognized  an  echo  of  his  illustrious  ministers:  *'  This  is  sheer 
Neckerl"  he  exclaimed.  "In  the  condition  in  which  things 
are.  Sir,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done,"  replied  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne. He  had  explained  his  reasons  to  the  king  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  able  note. 

"Such  a  plan,"  said  the  comptroller-general,  after  having 
unfolded  his  projects,  "demands  undoubtedly  the  most 
solemn  examination  and  the  most  authentic  sanction.  It  must 
be  presented  in  the  form  most  calculated  to  place  it  beyond 
reach  of  any  retardation  and  to  acquire  for  it  unassailable 
strength  by  uniting  all  the  suffarages  of  the  nation.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  but  an  Assembly  of  Notables  that  can  fulfil 
this  aim.  It  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  all  parUamentry 
resistance,  imposing  silence  on  the  clergy,  and  so  clinching 
public  opinion  that  no  special  interest  dare  raise  a  voice 
against  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  general  interest. 
Assemblies  of  Notables  were  held  in  1558,  in  1583,  in  1596,  in 
1617  and  in  1626;  none  was  convoked  for  objects  so  important 
SB  those  in  question  now,  and  never  were  circumstances  more 
favorable  to  success;  as  the  situation  requires  strong  meas- 
ures, so  it  permits  of  the  employment  of  strong  means." 

The  king  hesitated,  from  instinctive  repugnance  and  the 
traditions  of  absolutism,  at  anything  that  resembled  an  appeal 
to  the  people.  He  was  won,  however,  by  the  precedent  of 
Henry  IV.  and  by  the  frank  honesty  of  the  project.     The 
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secret  was  strictly  kept.  The  general  peace  was  threatened 
afresh  by  the  restless  ambition  of  Joseph  EI.  and  by  the  con- 
stant encroachments  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  The  Greafc 
Frederick  was  now  dead.  After  being  for  a  long  while  the 
selfish  disturber  of  Europe,  he  had  ended  by  becoming  its 
moderator,  and  his  powerful  influence  was  habitually  exerted 
on  behalf  of  peace.  The  future  was  veiled  and  charged  with 
clouds.  M.  de  Vergennes,  still  possessing  Louis  XVI. 's  con- 
fidence, regarded  with  dread  the  bold  reforms  proposed  by  M. 
de  Calonne ;  he  had  yielded  to  the  comptroUer-genei-al's  repre- 
sentations, but  he  made  all  haste  to  secure  for  France  some 
support  in  Europe :  he  concluded  with  England  the  treaty  of 
commerce  promised  at  the  moment  of  signing  the  peace. 
There  was  a  lively  debate  upon  it  in  the  English  Parliament: 
Mr.  Fox,  then  in  opposition,  violently  attacked  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty ;  Mr.  Pitt,  quite  young  as  yet,  but  already  estab- 
lished in  that  foremost  rank  amongst  orators  and  statesmen 
whit^h  he  was  to  occupy  to  his  last  hour,  maintained  the  great 
principles  of  European  policy.  ''It  is  a  very  false  maxim, '^ 
said  he,  "to  assert  that  France  and  England  are  not  to  cease 
to  be  hostile  because  they  have  been  so  heretofore.  My  mind 
revolts  at  so  monstrous  a  principle,  which  is  an  outrage  upon 
the  constitution  of  societies  as  well  as  upon  the  two  nations. 
Situated  as  we  are  in  respect  of  France,  it  is  expedient,  it  is  a 
matter  of  urgency  for  the  welfare  of  the  two  countries,  to 
terminate  this  constant  enmity  which  has  been  falsely  said  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  true  sentiments  felt  by  the  two  nations 
towards  each  other.  This  treaty  tends  to  augment  the  means 
of  making  war  and  to  retard  its  coming." 

Generous  and  sound  maxims,  only  too  often  destined  to  be 
strikmgly  belied  by  human  passions  I  When  he  supported  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1786,  an  alliance  with  monarchical 
France,  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  foresee  the  terrible  struggle  he  would 
one  day  maintain,  in  the  name  of  England  and  of  Europe, 
against  revolutionary,  anarchical,  or  ateolutist  France. 

The  treaty  had  just  been  signed  (September  26,  1786).  M  de 
Vergennes  was  not  long  to  survive  his  latest  work :  he  died  on 
the  13th  of  February.  1787,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly  of  notables,  as  if  he  would  fain  escape  the  struggle 
and  the  erisis  he  dreaded.  Capable  and  far-sighted  in  his  for- 
eign policy,  ever  conciliatory  and  sometimes  daring,  M.  de 
Vergennes,  timid  and  weak  as  he  was  in  home  affairs,  was 
nevertheless  esteemed:  he  had  often  served  as  a  eonnectiiig 
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link  between  the  different  elements  of  the  government.  The 
king  gave  his  place  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  an  honest  but  in- 
significant man,  without  influence  in  France  as  well  as  in 
Europe. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1786,  at  the  close  of  the  despatch- 
coimcil,  the  king  at  last  broke  the  silence  he  had  so  long  kept 
even  as  regarded  the  queen  herself:  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I 
shall  convoke  for  the  29th  of  January  an  Assembly  composed 
of  persons  of  different  conditions  and  the  best  qualified  in  the 
State,  in  order  to  communicate  to  them  my  views  for  the  re- 
lief of  my  people,  the  ordering  of  the  finances  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  several  abuses."  Louis  XVI. 's  hesitations  had  disap- 
peared: he  was  full  of  hope.  "I  have  not  slept  a  wink  all 
night,"  he  wrote  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  December  to- 
M.  de  Calonne,  "but  it  was  for  joy." 

The  sentiments  of  the  public  were  very  diverse:  the  court 
was  in  consternation.  ' '  What  penalty  would  King  Louis  XIV. 
have  inflicted  upon  a  minister  who  spoke  of  convoking  an 
Assembly  of  notables?"  asked  old  Marshal  Richelieu,  ever 
witty,  frivolous  and  corrupt.  '*  The  king  sends  in  his  resigna- 
tion," said  the  young  Viscount  de  Segur.  At  Paris  curiosity- 
was  the  prevalent  feeling:  but  the  jokes  were  bitter.  "The 
comptroller-general  has  raised  a  new  troop  of  comedians;  the 
first  performance  will  take  place  on  Monday  the  20th  instant," 
said  a  sham  play-bill:  "  they  will  give  as  the  principal  piece 
False  Confidences,  followed  by  Forced  Consent  and  an  allegori- 
cal ballet,  composed  by  M.  de  Calonne,  entitled  The  Tub  of  the 
Danaids^ 

The  convocation  of  the  notables  was  better  received  in  the 
provinces:  it  was  the  first  time  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
that  the  nation  had  been  called  upon  to  take  a  part,  even  nomi- 
naUy,  in  the  government  of  its  affairs ;  it  already  began  to  feel 
powerful  and  proud.  A  note  had  been  sent  to  the  Journal  de 
Paris  to  announce  the  convocation  of  the  Assembly:  '' The  na- 
tion," it  said,  ''win  see  with  transport  that  the  king  deigns  to 
draw  near  to  her."  The  day  of  excessive  humiliation  was  no 
more,  even  in  forms ;  M.  de  Calonne  modified  the  expression 
thus:  **  The  nation  will  see  with  transport  that  the  king  draws 
near  to  her. " 

Indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  comptroller-general  had  re- 
tarded the  preparatory  labors ;  the  sessions  opened  on  the  22nd 
of  February,  1787.  The  Assembly  numbered  144  members,  all 
ntominated  by  the  king:  to  wit,  7  princes  of  the  blood;  14  arch- 
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bishops  and  bishops ;  36  dukes  and  peers,  marshals  of  France 
and  noblemen;  12  councillors  of  State  and  Masters  of  requests; 
38  magistrates  of  sovereign  courts ;  12  deputies  of  States-dis- 
tricts, the  only  ones  allowed  to  present  to  the  king  memorials 
of  grievances;  and  25  municipal  officers  of  the  large  towns. 
In  this  Assembly,  intended  to  sanction  the  aboHtion  of  privi- 
leges, a  few  municipal  officers  alone  represented  the  third  es- 
tate and  the  classes  intended  to  profit  by  the  abolition.  The 
old  marquis  of  ^lirabeau  said  facetiously:  "This  Calonne  as- 
sembles a  troop  of  Guillots,  which  he  calls  the  nation,  to 
present  them  with  the  cow  by  the  horns  and  say  to  them: 
'  Grentlemen,  we  take  all  the  milk  and  what  not,  we  devour  all 
the  meat  and  what  not,  and  we  are  going  to  try  and  get  that 
what  not  out  of  the  rich,  whose  money  has  no  connection  with 
the  poor,  and  we  give  you  notice  that  the  rich  means  you. 
Now,  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  proceedings."* 

The  king's  speech  was  short  and  unimportant.  Though 
honestly  impressed  with  reminiscences  of  Henry  IV.,  he  could 
not  manage,  like  him,  to  say  to  the  notables  he  had  just  con- 
voked: '*  I  have  had  you  assembled  to  take  your  counsels,  to 
trust  in  them,  to  follow  them,  in  short,  to  place  myself  under 
tutelage  in  your  hands,  a  feeling  which  is  scarcely  natural  to 
kings,  greybeards  and  conquerors ;  but  the  violent  love  I  bear 
my  subjects,  the  extreme  desire  I  have  to  add  the  title  of  hber- 
ator  and  restorer  of  this  realm  to  that  of  king,  make  me  find 
everything  easy  and  honorable. "  M.  de  Calonne  had  reserved 
to  himself  the  duty  of  explaining  the  great  projects  he  had 
suggested  to  the  king.  '*  Gentlemen,"  said  he  in  his  exordium, 
*'the  orders  I  am  under  at  present  do  me  the  more  honor  in 
that  the  views  of  which  the  king  has  charged  me  to  set  before 
you  the  sum  and  the  motives  have  been  entirely  adopted  by 
him  personally."  Henry  IV.  might  have  said  to  the  notables 
assembled  by  his  successor,  as  he  had  said  regarding  his  prede- 
cessors :  "You  were  smnmoned  hither  not  long  ago  to  approve 
of  the  king's  wishes." 

The  State  was  prosperous,  at  any  rate,  in  appearance ;  the 
comptroUer-genoral  assumed  the  credit  for  it:  "  The  economy 
of  a  minister  of  finance,"  he  said,  "  may  exist  imder  two  forms 
80  different  that  one  might  say  they  were  two  sorts  of  econ- 
omy: one,  which  strikes  the  eye  by  its  external  strictness, 
which  proclaims  itself  by  startling  and  narshly  uttered  refusals, 
which  flaunts  its  severity  in  the  smallest  matters  in  order  to 
discourage  the  throng  of  applicants.  It  has  an  imx)osing  appear* 


ance  which  really  proves  nothing,  but  which  does  a  great  deal 
as  regards  opinion ;  it  has  the  double  advantage  of  keeping  im- 
portunate cupidity  at  arm's  length  and  of  quieting  anxious 
ignorance.  The  other,  which  considers  duty  rather  than  force 
of  character,  can  do  more,  whilst  showing  less  strictness  and 
reserve,  as  regards  whatever  is  of  any  importance ;  it  affects 
no  austerity  as  regards  that  w^hich  is  of  none ;  it  lets  the  talk 
be  of  what  it  grants  and  does  not  talk  about  what  it  saves. 
Because  it  is  seen  to  be  accessible  to  requests,  people  will  not  be- 
lieve that  it  refuses  the  majority  of  them ;  because  it  has  not 
the  useful  and  vulgar  character  of  inflexibihty,  people  refuse  it 
that  of  wise  discretion,  and  often,  whilst  by  assiduous  applica- 
tion to  all  the  details  of  an  immense  department,  it  preserves 
the  finances  from  the  most  fatal  abuses  and  the  most  ruin- 
ously unskilful  handling,  it  seems  to  calumniate  itself  by  an 
easy-going  appearance  wliich  the  desire  to  injure  transforms 
very  soon  into  lavish  ness." 

So  much  easy  grace  and  adroitness  succeeding  the  austere 
stiffness  of  M.  Necker  had  been  powerless  to  relieve  the  dis- 
order of  the  finances;  it  was  great  and  of  ancient  date.  '*A 
deficit  has  been  existing  in  France  for  centuries,"  the  comp- 
troller-general asserted.  It  at  last  touched  the  figure  cd  a.  hun- 
dred millions  a  year.  "  What  is  left  for  filling  up  so  frightful 
a  void  and  for  reaching  the  desired  level?"  exclaimed  M.  de 
Calonne:  "abuses!  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  in  abuses  themselves 
that  there  is  to  be  found  a  mine  of  wealth  which  the  State  has 
a  right  to  reclaim  and  which  must  serve  to  restore  order. 
Abuses  have  for  their  defenders  interests,  influence,  fortune 
and  some  antiquated  prejudices  which  time  seems  to  have  re- 
spected. But  of  what  force  is  such  a  vain  confederation  against 
the  public  welfare  and  the  necessity  of  the  State?  Let  others 
recall  this  maxim  of  our  monarchy :  'As  willeth  the  king,  so 
willeth  the  law; '  his  Majesty's  maxim  is:  ''As  willeth  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  so  willeth  the  king. ' " 

Audaciously  certain  of  the  success  of  his  project,  M.  de 
Calonne  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  disguise  the  vast  conse- 
quences of  it ;  he  had  not  thought  any  the  more  about  pre-secur- 
ing  a  majority  in  the  assembly.  The  members  were  divided  into 
seven  committees  presided  over  by  the  princes ;  each  committee 
disposed  of  one  single  vote:  the  comptroller  general  had  not 
laken  exception  to  the  selections  designated  by  his  adversaries. 
** I  have  made  it  a  point  of  conscience,"  he  said,  "to  give  suit- 
able nominations  according  to  the  morahty,  and  talent  and  im- 
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portance  of  individuals. "  He  had  burnt  his  ships  and  without 
a  care  for  the  defective  composition  of  the  Assembly,  he  set 
forth  one  after  the  other  projects  calculated  to  alarm  the 
privileged  orders.  "  More  will  be  paid,"  he  said  in  the  pre- 
amble printed  at  the  head  of  his  notes  and  circulated  in  pro- 
fusion over  the  whole  of  France,  "  undoubtedly  more  will  be 
paid,  but  by  whom?  ...  By  those  only  who  do  not  pay 
enough;  they  will  pay  what  they  ought  according  to  a  just 
proportionraent,  and  nobody  will  be  aggrieved.  Privileges 
will  be  sacrificed!  Yesl  Justice  wills  it,  necessity  requires 
it  I  Would  it  be  better  to  surcharge  the  non-privileged,  the 
people?" 

The  struggle  was  about  to  begin,  with  all  the  ardor  of  per- 
sonal interest ;  the  principle  of  provincial  assemblies  had  been 
favorably  received  by  the  notables ;  the  committees  {bureaux) 
had  even  granted  to  the  third  estate  a  representation  therein 
equal  to  that  of  the  two  upper  orders,  on  condition  that  the 
presidents  of  the  delegates  should  bo  chosen  from  the  nobility 
or  the  clerpry.  The  recognition  of  a  civil  status  for  Protestants 
did  not  seem  hkely  to  encounter  any  difficulty.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  piist  the  Parliaments,  especially  the  Parliament 
of  Toulouse,  had  established  the  ruling  of  the  inadmissibihty 
of  any  one  who  disputed  the  legitimacy  of  children  issi^e  of 
Protestant  marriages.  In  1778,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had 
deUberated  as  to  presenting  to  the  king  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  authentic  verification  of  non-Catholic  marriages,  births  and 
deaths;  sifter  a  long  interval,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1787, 
this  resolution  had  been  formally  promulgated. 

It  was  M.  de  La  Fayette  who  had  the  honor  of  supporting  in 
the  Assembly  of  notables  the  royal  project  announced  by  M.  de 
Oalonne  and  advised  by  the  Parliament.  In  the  miaistry,  MM. 
de  Castries  and  De  Breteuil  had  supported  the  equitable 
measure  so  long  demanded  by  Protestants.  M.  de  Rulhieree 
had  drawn  up  for  the  king  a  note  entitled  Historic  evidences  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  M.  de 
Malesherbes  had  himself  presented  to  Louis  XVI.  a  scheme  for 
a  law.  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should 
render  the  Protestants  some  kind  offices;  my  great  uncle  De 
B^ville  did  them  so  much  injury !"  The  Assembly  of  notables 
appealed  to  the  king's  benevolence  on  behalf  of  '*  that  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  subjects  which  groans  under  a  regimen  of 
proscription  equally  opposed  to  the  general  interests  of  religion, 
to  good  morals,  to  population,  to  national  industry  and  to  aQ 
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the  principles  of  morality  and  policy.**  "  In  the  splendid  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,"  M.  de  Calonne  had  s^iid,  *'the  State  was  im- 
poverished by  victories,  and  the  kmgdom  dispeopled  through 
intolerance"  "Are  assemblies  of  non-Cathoiics  dangerous?^ 
asked  M.  Turgot;  "yes,  as  long  as  they  are  forbidden;  no, 
when  they  are  authorized." 

Tlio  preliminary  discussions  had  been  calm,  the  great  ques- 
tion was  coming  on ;  in  theory,  the  notables  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit the  principle  of  equal  assessment  of  the  impost ;  in  practice, 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  resolved  to  restrict  its  apphca- 
tion.  They  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  asked 
to  examine  the  financial  iiccounts.  The  king  gave  notice  to 
the  committees  that  his  desire  was  to  have  the  dehberations 
directed  not  to  the  basis  of  the  question  but  to  the  form  of  col- 
lection of  taxes.  The  archbishop  of  Nai-bonne  (Dillon)  raised 
his  voice  against  the  king's  exclusive  right  to  decide  upon  im- 
posts. "Your  Royal  Highness  will  allow  me  to  telJ  you,"  was 
the  reply  made  to  the  count  of  Artois,  president  of  his  com- 
mittee, by  an  attorney-general  of  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  M.  de 
Castillon,  "that  there  exists  no  authority  which  can  pass  a 
territorial  impost  such  as  that  proposed,  nor  this  assembly, 
august  as  it  may  be,  nor  the  Parhaments,  nor  the  several 
States,  nor  the  king  himself ;  the  States-general  alone  would 
have  that  power. " 

Thus  was  proposed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Assembly  in- 
tended to  keep  it  out,  that  great  question  of  the  convocation  of 
the  States-general  which  had  been  so  long  uppermost  in  all 
minds.  "  It  is  the  States-general  you  demand :"  said  the  court 
of  ArtoLs  to  M.  de  La  Fayette.  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  repUed  the 
latter,  "and  something  better  still  if  possible  I"  The  comp- 
troller-general continued  to  elude  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Trea«5ury.  M.  Necker,  offended  by  the  statements  of  liis  suc- 
cessor, who  questioned  the  truthfulness  of  the  Report,  ad- 
dressed explanatory  notes  to  the  several  committees  of  the 
Assembly.  He  had  already,  in  1784,  pubhshed  an  important 
work  in  explanation  and  support  of  his  financial  system ;  the 
success  of  the  book  had  beon  immense ;  in  spite  of  the  prohibi- 
tion issued,  at  first,  against  the  sale,  but  soon  tacitly  with- 
drawn, the  three  volumes  had  sold,  it  was  said,  to  the  extent 
of  eighty  thousand  copies.  In  1787,  the  late  director-general 
asked  leave  to  appear  before  the  Assembly  of  notables  to  refute 
the  statements  of  M.  de  Calonne;  permission  was  refused.  **I 
am  satisfied  with  your  ser\aces,"  the  king  sent  word  to  hilD» 
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"and  I  command  you  to  keep  silence."  A  pamphlet,  without 
any  title,  was  however  sent  to  the  notables:  "I  served  the 
king  for  five  years,"  said  M.  Necker,  "with  a  zeal  which  knew 
no  hmits ;  the  duties  I  had  taken  upon  myself  were  the  only 
object  of  my  soUcitude.  The  interests  of  the  State  had  be- 
come my  passian  and  occupied  all  my  faculties  of  heart  and 
mind.  Forced  to  retire  through  a  combination  of  singular 
circumstances,  I  devoted  my  powers  to  the  composition  of  a 
laborious  work,  the  utihty  of  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  recognized.  I  heard  it  said  that  a  portion  of  those  ideas 
about  administration  which  had  been  so  dear  to  me  formed  the 
basis  of  the  projects  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  As- 
sembly of  notables.  I  rendered  homage  to  the  beneficent  views 
of  his  Majesty.  Content  with  the  contributions  I  had  offered 
to  the  common  weal,  I  was  hving  happily  and  in  peace,  when 
all  at  once  I  found  myself  attacked  or  rather  assailed  in  the 
most  unjust  and  the  strangest  manner.  M.  de  Calonne,  find- 
ing it  advisable  to  trace  to  a  very  remote  period  the  causes  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  finances,  was  not  afraid,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  end,  to  have  recourse  to  means  with  which  he 
will,  probably,  sooner  or  later  reproach  himself;  he  declared  in 
a  speech,  now  circulated  throughout  Europe,  that  the  Report 
to  his  Majesty,  in  1781,  was  so  extraordinarily  erroneous  that, 
instead  of  the  surplus  published  in  that  Report,  there  was,  at 
that  very  time,  an  enormous  deficit." 

At  the  moment  when  M.  Necker  was  pubbshing,  as  regarded 
the  statements  of  M.  de  Calonne,  an  able  rectification  which  did 
not  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  any  more  than  the  Report  had 
previously  gone,  the  comptroller-general  was  succumbing  be- 
neath his  enemies'  attacks  and  his  own  errors.  Justly  irritated 
at  the  perfidious  manoeuvres  practised  against  him  by  the 
keeper  of  the  seals  in  secretly  heading  at  the  Assembly  of 
notables  the  opposition  of  the  magistracy,  Calonne  had  de- 
manded and  obtained  from  the  king  the  recall  of  M.  Miromesnil. 
He  was  immediately  superseded  by  M.  de  Lamoignon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  a  relative  of  M.  de  Malee- 
herbes.  The  comptroUer-general  had  the  imprudence  to  push 
his  demands  further,  he  required  the  dismissal  of  M.  de 
Breteuil.  "  I  consent,"  said  Louis  XVI.  after  some  hesitation, 
"but  leave  me  time  to  forewarn  the  queen,  she  is  much  at- 
tached to  M.  de  BreteuU.'  When  the  king  quitted  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  situation  had  changed  face;  the  disgrace  of  M. 
de  Calonne  was  resolved  upon. 
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The  queen  had  represented  the  dissatisfaction  and  opposition 
of  the  notables,  which  "proceeded  solely,"  she  said  '*  from  the 
mistruyt  inspired  by  the  comptroller-general;"  she  had  dwelt 
upon  the  merits  and  resources  of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
*'l  don't  like  priests  who  haven't  the  virtues  of  their  cloth," 
Louis  XVI.  had  answered  drily.  He  called  to  the  ministry  M. 
Fourqueux,  councillor  of  State,  an  old  man,  highly  esteemed, 
but  mcapable  of  sustaining  the  crushing  weight  of  alfairs. 
The  king  himself  presented  M.  de  Calonno's  last  projects  to  the 
Assembly  of  notables;  the  rumor  ran  that  the  comptroller- 
general  was  about  to  re-enter  the  cabinet.  Louis  XVI.  was 
informed  of  the  ilhcit  manoeuvres  which  M.  de  Calonne  had 
authorized  in  operations  on  'Change :  he  exiled  him  to  his  es- 
tate in  Berry  and  a  few  days  afterwards  to  Lorraine.  M. 
Necker  had  just  published  without  peiTnission  his  reply  to  the 
attacks  of  M.  de  Calomie;  the  king  wa^s  put  out  at  it.*^  "The 
eye  of  the  public  annoys  those  who  manage  atfairs  with  care- 
lessness," M.  Necker  had  but  lately  said  in  his  work  on  finan- 
cial administration,  "but  those  who  are  animated  by  a  ditferent 
spirit  would  be  glad  to  multiply  Ughts  from  every  quarter." 
''  I  do  not  want  to  turn  my  kingdom  into  a  republic  screeching 
over  State-affairs  as  the  city  of  Geneva  is  and  as  haiipened 
during  the  administration  of  M.  Necker,"  said  Louis  XV^I.  He 
banished  his  late  minister  to  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues  from 
Paris :  Madame  Necker  was  ill,  and  the  execution  of  the  king's 
order  was  delayed  for  a  few  days. 

Meanwhile  the  notixbles  were  in  possession  of  the  financial 
accounts,  but  the  satisfaction  caused  them  by  the  disgrace  of 
M.  de  Calonne  was  of  short  duration ;  they  were  awaiting  a 
new  comptroller-general,  calculated  to  enlighten  them  as  to 
the  position  of  alfairs.  M.  de  I^Iontmorin  and  M.  de  I^imoignnn 
were  urgent  for  the  recall  of  M.  Necker.  The  king's  ill-feeling 
against  his  late  minister  still  continued.  "As  long  as  M. 
Necker  exists,"  said  M.  de  Montmorin,  "  it  is  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  other  minister  of  finance,  because  the  pup- 
He  will  always  be  annoyed  to  see  that  post  occupied  by  any 
but  by  him."  ''I  did  not  know  M.  Necker  personally,"  adds 
M.  de  Montmorin  in  his  notes  left  to  Marmontel,  "  1  had  noth- 
ing but  doubts  to  oppose  to  what  the  king  told  me  about  his 
character,  his  haughtiness  and  his  domineering  spirit. "  Louis 
XIV.  yielded,  however:  "Well!"  he  said,  snappishly,  "if  it 
must  be,  recall  him."  M.  de  Breteuil  was  present:  "  Youp 
Majesty.''  said  he,  "has  but  iust  banished  M.  Necker-  he  hae 
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scarcely  arrived  at  Montargis :  to  recall  him  now  would  have 
a  deplorable  effect."  He  once  more  mentioned  the  name  of 
Lomenie  de  Brienne,  and  the  king  again  yielded.  Ambitious, 
intri^ng,  debauched,  unbelieving,  the  new  minister,  hke  his 
predecessor,  was  agreeable,  brilliant,  capable  even,  and  accus- 
tomed in  his  diocese  to  important  affairs.  He  was  received 
without  disfavor  by  pubhc  opinion.  The  notables  and  the 
chief  of  the  council  of  finance  undertook  in  concert  the  disen- 
tanglement of  the  accounts  submitted  to  them. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  contradictory  figures  and  statements, 
the  deficit  alone  came  out  clearly.  M.  de  Brienne  promised 
important  economies,  the  Assembly  voted  a  loan :  they  were 
not  wilhng  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  important  re- 
forms demanded  by  the  king.  The  speeches  were  long  and 
vague,  the  objections  endless.  All  the  schemes  of  imposts  were 
censured  one  after  the  other.  "We  leave  it  to  the  king's  wis- 
dom," said  the  notables  at  last;  ''  he  shall  himself  decide  what 
taxes  will  offer  the  least  inconveniences,  if  the  requirements 
of  the  State  make  it  necessary  to  impose  new  sacrifices  upon 
the  people."  "  The  notables  have  seen  with  dismay  the  depth 
of  the  evil  caused  by  an  administration  whereof  your  Parlia- 
ment had  more  than  once  foreseen  the  consequence,"  said  the 
premier  president  of  the  Parhament  of  Paris.  "  The  different 
plans  proposed  to  your  Majesty  deserve  careful  delibera- 
tion. The  most  respectful  silence  is  at  this  moment  our  only 
course." 

The  notables  had  themselves  recognized  their  own  impotence 
and  given  in  their  resignation.  A  formal  closing  session  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  May,  1787.  The  keeper  of  the  seals,  enu- 
merating the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Assembly,  enregis- 
tered  the  royal  promises  as  accomplished  facts:  "  Ail  will  be 
Bet  right  without  any  shock,  without  any  ruin  of  fortunes, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  principles  of  government,  with- 
out any  of  those  breaches  of  faith  which  should  never  be  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch  of  France. 

''The  resolved  or  projected  reform  of  various  abuses  and 
the  permanent  good  for  which  the  way  is  being  paved  by  new 
laws  concerted  with  you,  gentlemen,  are  about  to  co-operate 
successfully  for  the  present  relief  of  the  people. 

**  Forced  labor  is  proscribed,  the  gabel  (or  salt- tax)  is  revised 
(Jug4€),  the  obstacles  which  hamper  home- trade  are  destroyed, 
and  agriculture,  encouraged  by  the  free  exportation  of  grain, 
will  become  day  by  day  more  flourishing. 
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*'The  king  has  solemnly  promised  tliat  disorder  shall  not  ap- 
pear aprain  in  his  finances,  and  his  Majesty  is  about  to  t^ike  the 
most  effective  measures  for  fulfilhng  this  sacred  engagement, 
of  which  you  are  the  depositaries. 

*'The  administration  of  the  State  will  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  govcnmient  and  vigilance  of  a  private  family, 
and  a  more  equitable  assessment,  which  i)ereonal  interest 
will  incessantly  watch  over,  will  lighten  the  burden  of  impo- 
Bitions." 

Only  the  provincial  administrations  were  constituted;  the 
hopes  which  had  been  conceived  of  the  Assembly  of  notables 
remained  more  vague  than  before  its  convocation:  it  had 
failed,  hke  all  the  attempts  at  reform  made  in  succession  by 
Louis  XVI. 's  advisers,  whether  eaniest  or  frivolous,  whether 
proved  patriots  or  ambitious  intri^iers.  It  had,  however,  re- 
vealed to  the  whole  country  the  deplorable  disorder  of  the 
finances;  it  had  taught  the  third  estate  and  even  the  populace 
how  deep  was  the  repugnance  amongst  the  privileged  classes 
towards  reforms  which  touched  their  interests.  Wiiilst 
spreading,  as  a  letter  written  to  America  by  M.  de  La  Fayette 
put  it,  "  the  salutarj^  habit  of  thinking  about  public  affairs,"  it 
had  at  the  same  time  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  feebleness  of  its  means  of  action.  It  was  a 
stride,  and  an  immense  stride,  towards  the  Revolution. 
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Thirteen  years  had  rolled  by  since  King  Louis  XV.  had  de- 
scended to  a  dishonored  grave,  and  on  the  miglity  current 
which  was  bearing  France  towards  reform,  whilst  dragging 
her  into  the  Revolution,  King  Louis  XVI.,  honest  and  sincere, 
was  still  blindly  seeking  to  clutch  the  helm  which  was  slipping 
from  his  feeble  hands.  Every  day  his  efforts  were  becoming 
weaker  and  more  inconsistent,  every  day  the  pilot  placed  at 
the  tiller  was  less  and  less  deserving  of  public  confidence. 
FVom  M.  Turgot  to  M.  Necker,  from  Calonne  to  Lomenie  de 
Brienne,  the  faU  had  been  rapid  and  deep.     Amongst  the  tw© 
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parties  which  unequally  divided  the  nation,  between  those 
who  defended  the  past  in  its  entirety,  its  abuses  as  well  as  its 
grandeurs,  and  those  who  were  marching  on  bewildered 
towards  a  reform  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  scope,  the 
struggle  underwent  certain  moments  of  stoppage  and  of 
abrupt  reaction  towards  the  old  state  of  things.  In  1781,  the 
day  after  M.  Necker's  fall,  an  ordinance  of  the  minister  of 
war,  published  against  the  will  of  that  minister  himself,  had 
restored  to  the  verified  and  qualified  noblesse  (who  could  show 
four  quarteringsj  the  exclusive  privilege  of  military  grades. 
Without  any  ordinance,  the  same  regulation  had  been  apphed 
to  the  clergy.  In  1787,  the  Assembly  of  notables  and  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  king's  projects  presented  by  M.  de  Calonne  were 
the  last  triumph  of  the  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  past. 
The  privileged  classes  had  still  too  much  influence  to  be  at* 
tacked  with  success  by  M.  de  Calonne,  who  appeared  to  be  in 
himself  an  assemblage  of  all  the  abuses  whereof  he  desired  to 
be  the  reformer.  A  plan  so  vast,  however  ably  conceived,  was 
sure  to  go  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  did  not  enjoy 
public  esteem  and  confidence,  but  the  triumph  of  the  notables 
in  their  own  cause  was  a  fresh  warning  to  the  people  that  they 
would  have  to  defend  theirs  with  more  vigor"  [Memoires  de 
Malouet,  t.  i.  p.  253].  We  have  seen  how  monarchy,  in  con- 
cert with  the  nation,  fought  feudality,  to  reign  thenceforth  as 
sovereign  mistress  over  the  great  lords  and  over  the  nation ; 
we  have  seen  how  it  slowly  feU  in  public  respect  and  venera- 
tion, and  how  it  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  respond  to  the 
confused  wishes  of  a  people  that  did  not  yet  know  its  own 
devsires  or  its  own  strength ;  we  shall  henceforth  see  it,  panting 
and  without  sure  guidance,  painfully  striving  to  govern  and 
then  to  live.  "I  saw,"  says  M.  Malouet  in  his  Memoires, 
"imder  the  ministry  of  the  archbishop  (of  Toulouse,  and 
afterwards  of  Sens),  all  the  avant-couriers  of  a  revolution  in 
the  government.  Three  parties  were  already  pronounced :  the 
first  wanted  to  take  to  itself  all  the  influence  of  which  it  de- 
spoiled the  king,  whilst  withstanding  the  pretensions  of  the 
third  estate;  the  second  proclaimed  open  war  against  the  two 
upper  orders,  and  already  laid  down  the  basis  of  a  democratic 
government;  the  third,  which  was  at  that  time  the  most 
numerous,  although  it  was  that  of  the  wisest  men,  dreaded 
the  ebullience  of  the  other  two,  wanted  compromises,  reforms, 
and  not  evolution."  By  their  conflicts  the  two  extreme  parties 
were  to  stifle  for  a  while  the  party  of  the  wise  men,  the  true 
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exponent  of  the  national  aspirations  and  hopes,  which  wa« 
destined,  through  a  course  of  cruel  vicissitudes  and  long 
trials,  to  yet  save  and  govern  the  country. 

The  iVssembly  of  notables  had  abdicted;  contenting  itself 
with  a  negative  triumph,  it  had  left  to  the  royal  wisdom  and 
responsibility  the  burthen  of  decisions  which  Louis  XVI,  had 
hoped  to  get  sanctioned  by  an  old  and  respected  authority. 
The  pubhc  were  expecting  to  see  aU  the  edicts,  successively 
presented  to  the  notables  as  integral  portions  of  a  vast  system, 
forthwith  assume  force  of  law  by  simultaneous  registration  of 
Parliament.  The  feebleness  and  inconsistency  of  governors 
often  stultify  the  most  sensible  foresight.  M.  de  Brienne  had 
come  into  office  as  a  support  to  the  king's  desires  and  inten- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  notables  what  was 
refused  through  their  aversion  for  M,  de  Calonne ;  as  soon  as 
be  was  free  of  the  notables  as  well  as  of  M.  de  Calonne,  he 
hesitated,  di-ew  back,  waited,  leaving  time  for  a  fresh  opposi- 
tion to  form  and  take  its  measures.  "He  had  nothing  but 
bad  moves  to  make,"  says  M.  Mignet.  Three  edicts  touching 
the  trade  in  grain,  forced  labor  and  the  provincial  assemblies 
were  first  sent  up  to  the  Parliament  and  enregistered  without 
any  difficulty;  the  two  edicts  touching  the  stamp-tax  and 
equal  assessment  of  the  impost  were  to  meet  with  more 
hindrance ;  the  latter  at  any  rate  united  the  sympathies  of  all 
the  partisans  of  genuine  reforms;  the  edict  touching  the 
stamp-tax  was  by  itself  and  first  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  magistrates :  they  rejected  it,  asking,  like  the  notables,  for 
a  communication  as  to  the  state  of  finance.  "  It  is  not  states 
of  finance  we  want,"  exclaimed  a  coimcillor,  Sabatier  de 
Cabre,  "it  is  States-general."  This  bold  sally  became  a  theme 
for  deUberation  in  the  Parliament.  "The  nation  represented 
by  the  States-general,"  the  court  declared,  "is  alone  entitled 
to  grant  the  king  subsidies  of  which  the  need  is  clearly 
demonstrated."  At  the  same  time  the  Parliament  demanded 
the  impeachment  of  M.  de  Calonne ;  he  took  fright  and  sought 
refuge  in  England.  The  mob  rose  in  Paris,  imputing  to  the 
court  the  prodigaUties  with  which  the  Parliament  reproaclied 
the  late  comptroller-general.  Sad  symptom  of  the  fatal 
progress  of  pubhc  opinion  1  The  cries  heretofore  raised  against 
the  queen  under  the  name  of  Austrian  were  now  uttered 
against  Madame  Deficit,  pending  the  time  when  the  fearful  title 
of  Madame  Veto  would  give  place  in  its  turn  to  the  sad  nam© 
©f  the  woman  Capet  given  to  the  victim  of  October  16,  1793. 
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The  king  summoned  the  Parliament  to  Versailles,  and  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1787,  the  edicts  touching  the  stamp-tax  and 
territorial  subvention  were  enregistered  in  bed  of  justice. 
The  Parliament  had  protested  in  advance  against  this  act  of 
royal  authority,  which  it  called  "a  phantom  of  deliberation." 
On  the  13th  of  August,  the  court  declared  "the  registration  of 
the  edicts  null  and  without  effect,  incompetent  to  authorize 
the  collection  of  imposts  opposed  to  all  principles ;"  tliis  reso- 
lution was  sent  to  all  the  sencschalties  and  baihwicks  in  the 
district.  It  was  in  the  name  of  the  privilege  of  the  two  upper 
orders  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris  contested  the  royal  edicts 
and  made  appeal  to  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  States- 
general  ;  the  people  did  not  see  it,  they  took  out  the  horses  of 
M.  d'E^premesnil,  whose  fiery  eloquence  had  won  over  a  great 
number  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  was  carried  in  triumph.  On 
the  15th  of  August,  the  Parliament  was  sent  away  to  Troyes. 

Banishment  far  away  from  the  capital,  from  the  ferment  of 
spirits  and  from  the  noisy  centre  of  their  admirers  had  more 
than  once  brought  down  the  pride  of  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment; they  were  now  sustained  by  the  sympathy  ardently 
manifested  by  nearly  all  the  sovereign  courts.  ' '  Incessantly 
repeated  stretches  of  authority,"  said  the  Parliament  of 
Besan(^on,  "forced  registrations,  banishments,  constraint  and 
severity  instead  of  justice,  are  astounding  in  an  enlightened  age, 
wound  a  nation  that  idolizes  its  kings,  but  is  free  and  proud, 
freeze  the  heart  and  might  break  the  ties  which  unite  sovei> 
eign  to  subjects  and  subjects  to  sovereip:n."  The  Parliament 
of  Paris  declared  that  it  needed  no  authority  for  its  sittings, 
considering  that  it  rendered  justice  wherever  it  happened  to 
be  assembled.  "The  monarchy  would  be  transfigured  into  a 
despotic  form, "  said  the  decree,  ' '  if  ministers  could  dispose  of 
persons  by  sealed  letters  {lettres  de  cachet),  property  by  beds  of 
justice,  criminal  matters  by  change  of  venue  (evocation)  or 
cassation,  and  suspend  the  course  of  justice  by  special  banish- 
ments or  arbitrary  removals." 

Negotiations  were  going  on,  however;  the  government 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  new  imposts  which  it  had  declared  to 
be  indispensable;  the  Parhament,  which  had  declared  itself 
faicompetent  as  to  the  establishment  of  taxes,  prorogued  for 
two  years  the  second  twentieth.  "We  left  Paris  with  glory 
upon  us,  we  shall  return  with  mud,"  protested  M.  d'Espr^- 
mesnil  in  vain ;  more  moderate,  but  not  less  resolute,  Duport, 
Robert  de  St.  Vincent  and  Freteau  sought  to  sustain  by  their 
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speeches  the  wavering  resolution  of  their  colleagues.  The 
Parliament  was  recalled  to  Paris  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1787. 

The  state  of  Europe  inclined  men's  minds  to  reciprocal  con- 
cessions; a  disquieting  good  understanding  appeared  to  be 
growing  up  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The  emperor  Joseph 
II.  had  just  paid  a  visit  to  the  Crimea  with  the  czarina.  "  I 
fancy  I  am  still  dreaming,"  wrote  the  prince  of  Ligne,  who 
had  the  honor  of  being  in  the  trip,  "  when  in  a  carriage  with 
six  places  which  is  a  real  triumphal  car  adorned  with  cyphers 
in  precious  stones  I  find  myself  seated  between  two  persons  on 
whose  shoulders  the  heat  often  sets  me  dozing,  and  I  hear,  as 
I  wake  up,  one  of  my  comrades  say  to  the  other:  'I  have 
thirty  miUions  of  subjects,  they  say,  counting  males  only.' 
*An(i  I  twenty-two,'  replies  the  other,  *all  included.'  'I  re- 
quire,' adds  the  former,  'an  army  of  at  least  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  between  Kamtehatka  and  Riga.'  *With  half 
that,'  replied  the  other,  'I  have  just  what  I  require.'  God 
knows  how  to  settle  all  the  States  and  great  personages. 
*  Rather  than  sign  the  separation  of  thirteen  provinces,  like 
my  brother  George. '  says  Catherine  II. ,  sweetly.  '  I  would  have 
put  a  bullet  through  my  head.'  '  And  rather  than  give  in  my 
resignation  Hke  my  brother  and  brother-in-law,  by  convoking 
and  assembling  the  nation  to  talk  treason,  I  don't  know  what  I 
Wouldn't  have  done,'  says  Joseph  II."  Before  the  two  alhes 
could  carry  out  their  designs  against  Turkey,  that  ancient 
enfeebled  power,  as  it  was,  had  taken  the  offensive  at  the  in- 
stigation of  England;  the  king  of  Sweden,  on  his  side,  invaded 
Russia ;  war  burst  out  in  all  directions.  The  traditional  influ- 
ence of  France  remained  powerless  in  the  East  to  maintain 
the  long  peace ;  weakness  of  the  government  was  everywhere 
bearing  fruit. 

Nowhere  was  this  grievous  impotence  more  painfully  strik- 
ing than  in  Holland.  Supported  by  England,  whose  sla\nsh  in- 
strument he  had  been  for  so  long,  the  stadtholder  William  V. 
was  struggling,  with  the  help  of  the  mob,  against  the  patriotic, 
independent  and  proud  patricians.  For  the  last  sixty  years 
the  position  of  Holland  had  been  constantly  declining  in 
Europe.  "  She  is  afraid  of  everything,"  said  Count  do  Broglie, 
in  1773,  "she  puts  up  with  everything,  grumbles  at  everything 
and  secures  herself  against  nothing."  "Holland  might  pay 
all  the  armies  of  Europe,"  people  said  in  1787,  "she  couldn't 
manage  to  hold  her  own  against  any  one  of  them."    The  civil 
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war  imminent  in  her  midst  and  fomented  by  England  had 
aroused  the  solicitude  of  M.  de  Calonne;  he  had  prepared  the 
reGOLLTces  necessary  for  forming  a  camp  near  Givet ;  his  suc- 
cessor diverted  the  funds  to  another  object ;  when  the  Prus- 
sians entered  Dutch  territory,  being  summoned  to  the  stadt- 
holder's  aid  by  his  wife,  sister  of  the  young  king  Frederick 
William  II.,  the  French  government  afforded  no  assistance  to 
its  ally ;  it  confined  itself  to  offering  an  asylum  to  the  Dutch 
patriots,  long  encouraged  by  its  diplomats,  and  now  van- 
quished in  their  own  country,  which  was  henceforth  imder  the 
yoke  of  England.  **  France  has  fsdlen,  I  doubt  whether  she 
will  get  up  again,"  said  the  emperor  Joseph  11.  "  We  have 
been  caught  napping,''  wrote  M.  de  La  Fayette  to  Washing- 
ton, "  the  king  of  Prussia  has  been  ill  advised,  the  Dutch  are 
ruined,  and  England  finds  herseK  the  only  power  which  has 
gained  in  the  bargain." 

The  echo  of  humiliations  abroad  came  to  swell  the  dull  mur- 
mur of  public  discontent.  Disturbance  was  arising  every- 
where. "  From  stagnant  chaos  France  has  passed  to  tumult- 
uous chaos,"  wrote  Mirabeau,  already  an  influential  pubUcist, 
despite  the  irregularity  of  his  morals  and  the  small  esteem  ex- 
cited by  his  life,  "there  may,  there  should  come  a  creation 
out  of  it."  The  Parliament  had  soon  resumed  its  defiant  atti- 
tude ;  hke  M.  de  La  Fayette  at  the  Assembly  of  notables,  it 
demanded  the  convocation  of  the  States-general  at  a  fixed 
epoch,  in  1792 ;  it  was  the  date  fixed  by  M.  de  Brienne  in  a 
vast  financial  scheme  which  he  had  boldly  proposed  for  regis- 
tration by  the  court.  By  means  of  a  series  of  loans  which 
were  to  reach  the  enormous  total  of  420  millions,  the  States- 
general,  assembled  on  the  conclusion  of  this  vast  operation 
and  relieved  from  all  pecuniary  embarrassment,  would  be  able 
to  concentrate  their  thoughts  on  the  important  interests  of 
the  future.  At  the  same  time  with  the  loan-edict,  Brienne 
presented  to  the  Parliament  the  law-scheme,  for  a  long  time 
past  under  discussion,  on  behalf  of  Protestants. 

The  king  had  repaired  in  person  to  the  palace  in  royal  ses- 
sion ;  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Lamoignon,  expounded  the  neces- 
sity of  the  edicts.  "To  the  monarch  alone,"  he  repeated, 
"  belongs  the  legislative  power,  without  dependence  and  with- 
out partition."  This  was  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  whole  assembly  as  well  as  to  public  opinion.  Abb^  Saba- 
tier  and  Coimcillor  Freteau  had  already  spoken,  when  Robert 
de  St.  Vincent  rose,  an  old  Jansenist  and  em  old  member  (A 
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parliament,  accustomed  to  express  his  thoughts  roughly: 
'*  Who,  without  dismay,  can  hear  loans  stiU  talked  of?"  he  ex- 
claimed: "and  for  what  sum?  420  millions  I  Apian  is  being 
formed  for  five  years?  But,  since  your  Majesty's  reigu  began, 
have  the  same  views  ever  directed  the  administration  of 
finance  for  five  years  in  succession?  Can  you  be  ignorant,  sir 
(here  he  addressed  himself  to  the  comptroller-general),  that 
each  minister,  as  he  steps  into  his  place,  rejects  the  system  of 
his  predecessor  in  order  to  substitute  that  vvhich  he  has  de- 
vised? Within  only  eight  months,  you  are  the  fourth  minis- 
ter of  finance,  and  yet  you  are  forming  a  plan  which  cannot 
be  accompUshed  in  less  than  five  years !  The  remedy,  sir,  for 
the  wounds  of  the  State  has  been  pointed  out  by  your  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  the  convocation  of  the  States-general.  Their  con- 
vocation, to  bo  salutary,  must  be  prompt.  Your  ministers 
would  like  to  avoid  this  assembly  whose  surveillance  they 
dread.  Their  hope  is  vain.  Before  two  years  are  over,  the 
necessities  of  the  State  will  force  you  to  convoke  the  States- 
general." 

M.  d'Espremesnil  was  overcome;  less  violent  than  usual,  he 
had  appealed  to  the  king's  heart;  for  a  moment  Louis  XVI. 
appeared  to  be  moved,  and  so  was  th<^  assembly  with  him ;  the 
edicts  were  about  to  be  enregistered  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
opposition;  already  the  premier  president  was  collecting  the 
votes;  the  keeper  of  the  seals  would  not,  at  this  gi-ave  mo- 
ment, renounce  any  kingly  prerogative.  * '  When  the  king  is 
at  the  Parliament,  there  is  no  deliberation,  his  will  makes 
law, "  said  the  legal  rule  and  the  custom  of  the  magistracy. 
Lamoignon  went  up  to  the  throne,  he  said  a  few  words  in  a 
low  voice:  "Mi*.  Keeper  of  the  seals,  have  the  edicts  enregis- 
tered," said  Louis  XVI. ;  the  minister  immediately  repeated 
the  formula  used  at  beds  of  justice.  A  murmur  ran  through 
the  assembly;  the  duke  of  Orleans  rose;  he  had  recently  be- 
come the  head  of  his  house  through  his  father's  death,  and 
found  himself  more  than  ever  involved  in  intrigues  hostile  to 
the  court:  "  Sir,"  said  he  in  a  broken  voice,  "this  registration 
appears  to  me  illegal.  ...  It  should  be  distinctly  stated  that 
the  registration  is  done  by  the  express  command  of  your 
Majesty."  The  king  was  as  much  moved  as  the  prince:  "It 
is  all  the  same  to  me,"  he  replied :  "You  are  master,  of  course. 
.  .  .  Well,  then,— it  is  legal,  because  I  so  will."  The  edict 
relative  to  non-CathoUcs  was  read,  and  Louis  XVI.  withdrew. 

There  was  violent  commotion  in  the  assembly,  the  protest  of 
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the  duke  of  Orleans  wai^  drawn  up  in  a  more  explicit  form. 
**  The  difference  between  a  bed  of  Justice  and  a  royal  session  is 
that  one  exhibits  the  frankness  of  despotism  and  the  other  its 
duphcity, "  cried  d'Espremesnil.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
M.  de  Malesherbes  and  the  duke  of  Nivemais,  the  Parliament 
inscribed  on  the  repristers  that  it  was  not  to  be  imderstood  to 
take  any  part  in  the  transcription  here  ordered  of  gradual  and 
progressive  loans  for  the  years  1788,  178 ),  1790,  1791  and  1792. 
In  reply,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  banished  to  Villers-Cotterets, 
whilst  Councillors  Freteau  and  Sabatier  were  ari*ested  and 
taken  to  a  state  prison. 

By  the  scandalousness  of  his  life  as  well  as  by  his  obstructive 
buildings  in  the  Palais-Royal,  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  lost 
favor  with  the  public ;  his  protest  and  his  banishment  restored 
him  at  once  to  his  popularity.  The  ParUament  piled  remon- 
strance upon  remonstrance,  every  day  more  and  more  haughty 
in  form  as  well  as  in  substance.  Dipping  mto  the  archives  in 
search  oi  antiquated  laws,  the  magistrates  appealed  to  the 
liberties  of  olden  France,  mingling  therewith  the  novel  prin- 
ciples of  the  modem  philosophy.  "  Several  pretty  weU  known 
facts,"  they  said,  "prove  that  the  nation  more  enlightened  as 
to  itfi  true  interests,  even  in  the  least  elevated  classes,  is  dis- 
posed to  accept  from  the  hands  of  your  Majesty  the  greatest 
blessinc:  a  king  can  bestow  upon  his  subjects— Uberty.  It  is 
this  blessing,  Sir,  which  your  Parliament  come  to  ask  you  to 
restore,  in  the  name  of  a  generous  and  faithful  people.  It  is 
no  longer  a  prince  of  your  blood,  it  is  no  longer  two  magis- 
trates whom  your  Parliament  ask  you  to  restore  in  the  name 
of  the  laws  and  of  reason,  but  three  Frenchmen,  three  men." 

To  peremptory  demands  were  added  perfidious  insinuations: 
•*Such  ways.  Sir,"  said  one  of  these  remonstrances,  *'have  no 
place  in  your  heart,  such  samples  of  proceeding  are  not  the 
principles  of  your  Majesty,  they  come  from  another  source.* 
For  the  first  time  the  queen  was  thus  held  up  to  pubhc  odium 
by  the  Parliament  which  had  dealt  her  a  fatal  blow  by  acquit- 
ting Cardinal  Rohan ;  she  was  often  present  at  the  king's  con- 
ferences with  his  ministers,  reluctantly  and  by  the  advice  of 
M.  de  Brienne,  for  and  in  whom  Louis  XVI.  never  felt  any 
Kking  or  confidence.  "There  is  no  more  happiness  for  me 
since  they  have  made  me  an  intriguer,"  she  said  sadly  to 
Madame  Campan.  And  when  the  latter  objected:  "Yes,"  re- 
plied the  queen,  "it  is  the  proper  word:  every  woman  who 
meddles  in  matters  above  her  lights  and  beyond  the  limits  <A 
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her  duty,  is  nothing  but  an  intriguer;  you  will  remember, 
however,  that  I  do  not  spare  myself,  and  that  it  is  vath  regret 
I  give  myself  such  a  title.  The  other  day,  as  I  was  crossing 
the  Bull's  Eye  {CEil  de  Bceuf),  to  go  to  a  private  committee  at 
the  king's,  I  heard  one  of  the  chapel-band  say  out  loud,  '  A  queen 
who  does  her  duty  remains  in  her  rooms  at  her  needle-work.' 
*I  said  to  myself:  *Thou'rt  quite  right,  wretch;  but  thou 
know'st  not  my  position,  I  yield  to  necessity  and  my  e\^  des- 
tiny."* A  true  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  in  her  imprison- 
ment and  on  the  scaffold,  Marie  Antoinette  had  neither  the  in- 
domitable persevei-ance  nor  the  simple  grandeur  m  political 
views  which  had  restored  the  imperial  throne  in  the  case  of 
her  illustrious  mother.  She  weakened  beneath  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  a  mind  so  long  accustomed  to  the  facile  pleasures  of 
youth.  "The  queen  certainly  has  wits  and  firmness  which 
might  suffice  for  great  things,"  wrote  her  friend,  the  count  of 
La  Marek,  to  M.  de  Mercy  Argenteau,  her  mother's  faithful 
agent  in  France,  "but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  whether  in 
business  or  in  mere  conversation,  she  does  not  always  exhibit 
that  degree  of  attention  and  that  persistence  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  getting  at  the  bottom  of  what  one  ought  to  know, 
in  order  to  prevent  errors  and  to  insure  success." 

The  same  want  of  purpose  and  persistence  of  which  the  count 
of  La  Marck  complained,  was  strikingly  apparent  every  wliere 
and  in  all  matters;  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  soon  tired  of 
banishment:  he  wrote  to  the  queen  who  obtained  his  recall 
The  ministers  were  making  mysterious  preparations  for  a 
grand  stroke.  The  Parhanient,  still  agitated  and  anxious,  had 
at  last  enregistered  the  edict  relatmg  to  non-Catholics.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  like  the  government,  supported  it  eagt^rly:  the 
principles  of  tolerance  which  had  prompted  it  were  henceforth 
accepted  by  all;  certain  bishops  and  certain  bigots  were  still 
trying  to  hinder  this  first  step  towards  a  legal  status  for  a  long 
while  refused  to  Protestants.  M.  d'Espremesnil,  an  earnest 
disciple  of  the  philo8ophe  inconnu,  the  mystic  St.  Martin,  just 
as  he  had  l)een  the  dupe  of  Mesmer  and  of  Cagliostro,  was  al- 
most single-handed  in  the  Parhament  in  his  opposition  to  the 
registration  of  the  edict.  Extending  his  hand  towards  the 
crucifix,  he  exclaimed  with  violence:  "Would  you  crucify 
him  a  second  time?"  The  court  was  a  better  judge  of  Christian 
principles,  and  Protestants  were  permitted  to  be  bom,  to  marry 
and  to  die  on  French  territxiry.  The  edict  did  not  as  yet  con- 
cede to  them  any  other  right. 

(F)  HF  Vol.  5 
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The  con;te8t  extended  as  it  grew  hotter;  everywhere  the 
Parliaments  took  up  the  quarrel  of  the  court  of  Paris ;  the  for- 
mation of  the  provincial  assembhes  furnished  new  centres  of 
opposition ;  the  petty  noblesse  made  alliance  with  the  magis- 
tracy, the  antagonism  of  principles  became  every  day  more  evi- 
dent ;  after  the  five  months  elapsed  since  the  royal  session, 
the  Parhament  was  still  protesting  against  the  violence  done 
to  it.  "I  had  no  need  to  take  or  count  the  votes,"  said  the 
king's  reply;  "being  present  at  the  deliberation,  I  judged  for 
myself  without  taking  any  account  of  plurality.  If  plurality  in 
my  courts  were  to  force  my  will,  the  monarchy  would  be  noth- 
ing but  an  aristocracy  of  magistrates."  "No,  Sir,  no  aristocracy 
in  France,  but  no  despotism  either,"  replied  the  members  of 
Parliament. 

The  indiscretion  of  a  printer  made  M.  d'Espr^mesnil  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  designs  which  were  in  preparation ;  at 
his  instigation  the  Parliament  issued  a  declaration  as  to  the  re- 
ciprocal rights  and  duties  of  the  monarch  and  the  nation. 
**  France,"  said  the  resolution,  "  is  a  monarchy  hereditary  from 
male  to  male,  governed  by  the  king  following  the  laws ;  it  has 
for  fundamental  laws  the  nation's  right  to  freely  grant  sub- 
sidies by  means  of  the  States-general  convoked  and  composed 
according  to  regulation,  the  customs  and  capitulations  of  the 
provinces,  the  irremovability  of  the  magistrates,  the  right  of 
the  courts  to  enregister  edicts,  and  that  of  each  citizen  to  be 
Judged  only  by  his  natural  judges,  without  liability  ever  to  bo 
arrested  arbitrarily."  "The  magistrates  must  cease  to  exist 
before  the  nation  ceases  to  be  free,"  said  a  second  protest. 

Bold  and  defiant  in  its  grotesque  mixture  of  the  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  the  magistracy  with  the  novel  theories  of  philosophy, 
the  resolution  of  the  Parhament  was  quashed  by  the  king. 
Orders  were  given  to  arrest  M.  d'Espremesnil  and  a  young 
councillor,  Goislard  de  Montsabert,  who  had  proposed  an  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  the  comptrollers  commissioned  to 
collect  the  second  twentieth.  The  poUce  of  the  Parliament  was 
perfect  and  vigilant ;  the  two  magistrates  were  warned  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Palace  of  Justice ;  all  the  chambers  were  aa- 
Bembled  and  the  peers  convoked.  Ten  or  a  dozen  appeared, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  express  prohibition. 

The  Parliament  had  placed  the  two  threatened  members 
••  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  of  the  law ;"  the  premier 
president,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation,  had  set  out  for  Vep- 
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finiUfia  to  demand  immunity  for  the  accused;  the  court  was  in 
session  awaiting  his  return. 

The  mob  thronged  the  precints  of  the  Palace,  some  persone 
had  even  penetrat^^^d  into  the  grand  chamber;  no  dehberations 
went  on.    Towards  midnight,  several  companies  of  the  French 
guards  entered  ttie  hall  of  the  Pas-Perdus,  all  the  exits  were 
guarded.     The  court  was  in  commotion,  the  young  councillors 
demanded  that  the  dehberations  should  go  on  pubhcly.     "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  President  de    Gourgues,    'would  you  derogate 
from  the  ancient  forms?"    The  speeuitors  withdrew.     The  mar- 
quis d'Agoiilt,  aide-major  of  the  French  guanis,  demandcMi  ad- 
mi:r>siou ;  he  had  orders  from  the  king.     Tlie  ushers  oj>ened  the 
doors;  at  sight  of  the  magistrates   in  scarlet  robes,  motionless 
upon  their  seats,  the  officer  was  for  a  moment  abashed ;  lie  cast 
his  eye  from  bench  to  bench,  his  voice  faltered  when  he  read  the 
order  signed  by  the  king  to  arrest  '*  :MM.  d'Espr^mesnil  and  de 
Montsabert,  in  the  grand  chamber  or  elsew^here."     ''The  court 
will  proceed  to  dehberate  thereon,  sir,  rephed  the  president. 
''Your  forms  are  to  dehberate,"  hotly  replied  M.  d'Agoult,  who 
had  recovered  himself;  "I  know  nothing  of  those  forms,  the 
king's  orders  must  be  executed  without  delay,  point  out  to  me 
those  whom  I  have  to  arrest."    Silence  reigned  throughout  the 
hall;  not  a  word,  not  a  gesture  indicated  the  accused.    Only 
the  dukes  and  peers  made  merry  aloud  over  the  nobleman 
cliarged  with  so  disagreeable  a  mission:   he  repeated  his  de- 
mand: "We  are  all  d'Espremesnil  and  Montsabert, " exclaimed 
the  magistrates.    M.  d'Agoult  left  the  room. 

He  soon  returned,  accompained  by  an  exon  of  the  short  robe, 
named  Larchier:  '*  Show  me  whom  I  have  to  aiTest,"  was  the 
officer's  order.  The  exon  looked  all  round  the  room,  he  knew 
every  one  of  the  magistrates,  the  accused  were  sitting  right  in 
front  of  him:  *'I  do  not  see  MM.  d'Espr^mesnO  and  Montsa- 
bert anywhere,"  he  at  last  said  tremulously.  M.  d'Agoult's 
threats  could  not  get  any  other  answer  out  of  him. 

The  officer  had  gone  to  ask  for  fresh  oi-ders;  the  deputation 
sent  to  Versailles  had  returned,  without  having  been  received 
by  Louis  XVI.,  of  whom  an  audience  had  not  been  requested. 
The  court  wanted  to  send  some  of  the  kmg's  people  at  once  to 
notify  a  fresh  request ;  the  troops  guarded  all  the  doors,  nobody 
could  leave  the  Palace. 

*' Gentlemen,  "said  d'Espremesnil  at  last,  **  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  honor  as  well  at  to  the  dignity  of  the  Parliameni 
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to  prolong  this  scene  any  further ;  and  besides  we  oannot  be 
the  ruin  of  Larchier;  let  M.  d'Agoult  be  shown  in  again."    The 
oflScer  was  recalled,  the  magistrates  were  seated   and  covered. 
"Sir,"  said  M.  d'Espremesnil,  "  I  am  one  of  those  you  are  m 
search  of.     The  law  forbids  me  to  obey  orders  irregularly  ob- 
tained {siirpHs)  of  the  sovereign,  and  it  is  to  be  faithful  to  him 
that  I  have  not  mentioned  who  I  am  until  this  moment.     I 
call  upon  you  to  state  whether,  in  case  I  should  not  go  with  you 
vohmtarily,  you  have  orders  to  drag  me  from  this  building." 
"Certainly,  sir."     D'Agoult  was  already  striding  towards  the 
door  to  order  in  his  troops.     "  Enough,"  said  M.  d'Espremesnil, 
"  I  yield  to  force,"  and,  turning  to  his  colleagues,  "  Gentlemen," 
he  said,  "to  you  I  protest  against  the  violence  of  which  I  am 
the  object,  forget  me  and  think  henceforth  of  nothing  but  the 
common  weal ;  I  commend  to    you  my  family ;  whatever  may 
be  my  fate,  I  shall  never  cease  to  glory  in  professing  to  the 
la^t  hour  the  principles  which  do  honor   to  this  court."    He 
made  a  deep  obeisance,  and  followed  the  major,  going  out  by 
the  secret  staircases  in  order  to  avoid  the  crowd  whose  shouts 
could  be  heard  even  within  the  Palace  buildings.     Goislard  do 
Montsabeit  followed  his  colleague's  example :  he  was  confined 
at  Pierro-Encise ;  M.  d'Espremesnil  had  been  taken  to  the  isle 
of  St.  Marguerite. 

Useless  and  ill-judged  violence  which  excited  the  passions  of 
the  public  without  intimidating  opponents!  The  day  after  the 
gcene  of  May  6th,  at  the  moment  when  the  whole  magistracy 
of  France  was  growing  hot  over  the  thrilling  account  of  the 
arrest  of  the  two  councillors,  the  Parhament  of  Paris  was  sent 
for  to  Versailles  (May  8,  1788). 

The  magistrates  knew  beforehand  what  fate  awaited  them. 
The  king  uttered  a  few  severe  words.  After  a  pompous  pre- 
amble, the  keeper  of  the  seals  read  out  six  fresh  edicts  in- 
tended to  ruin  for  ever  the  power  of  the  sovereign  courts. 
Forty-seven  great  baillie-courts,  as  a  necessary  intermediary 
between  the  Parliaments  and  the  inferior  tribunals,  were 
henceforth  charged  with  all  civil  cases  not  involving  sums  of 
more  than  20,000  li\Tes,  as  well  as  all  criminal  cases  of  the  third 
order  (estate).  The  representations  of  the  provincial  assembly 
of  Dauphiny  severely  criticized  the  impropriety  of  this  meas- 
ure. "The  ministers,"  they  said,  "have  not  been  afraid  to 
flout  the  third  estate,  whose  life,  honor  and  property  no  longer 
appear  to  be  objects  worthy  of  the  sovereign  courts,  for  which 
are  reserved  only  the  causes  of  the  rich  and  the  crimes  of  the 
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privileged."  The  number  of  members  of  the  Parhament  ot 
Paris  was  reduced  to  sixty-nine.  The  registration  of  edicts, 
the  only  real  political  power  left  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates, was  transferred  to  a  plenary  court,  an  old  title  with- 
out stability  and  without  tradition,  composed,  under  the  king's 
presidency,  of  the  great  functionaries  of  State,  assisted  by  a 
small  number  of  councillors.  The  absolute  power  was  thus 
preparing  a  rampart  against  encroachments  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign  courts;  it  had  fortified  itself  beforehand 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  States-general,  *'  which  cannot 
pretend  to  be  anything  but  a  more  extended  coimcil  on  behalf 
of  the  sovereign,  the  latter  still  remaining  supreme  arbiter  of 
their  representations  and  their  grievances." 

Certain  useful  ameliorations  in  the  criminal  legislation, 
amongst  others  total  abolition  of  torture,  completed  the  sum 
of  edicts.  A  decree  of  the  council  declared  all  the  Parliaments 
prorogued  until  the  formation  of  the  great  baiUie-courts.  The 
plenary  court  was  to  assemble  forthwith  at  Versailles.  It  only 
sat  once;  in  presence  of  the  opposition  amongst  the  majority 
of  the  men  summoned  to  compose  it,  the  ministers,  unf oresee- 
ing  and  fickle  even  with  all  their  ability  and  their  boldness, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  adjourn  the  sittings  indefinitely. 
All  the  members  of  the  Parhament  of  Paris  had  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  take  a  place  in  any  other  assem- 
bly. *'  In  case  of  dispersal  of  the  magistracy,"  said  the  reso- 
lution entered  upon  the  registers  of  the  court,  "  the  Parliament 
places  the  present  act  as  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  erf 
his  august  family,  of  the  peers  of  the  realm,  of  the  States- 
general  and  of  each  of  the  orders,  united  or  separate,  repre- 
senting the  nation." 

At  sight  of  this  imitation,  less  absolute  and  less  cleverly 
calculated,  of  the  attempts  made  by  ChanceUor  Maupeou, 
after  seventeen  years'  rapid  marching  towards  a  state  of  things 
BO  novel  and  unheard  of,  the  commotion  was  great  in  Paris; 
the  disturbance,  however,  did  not  reach  to  the  masses,  and  the 
disorder  in  the  streets  was  owing  less  to  the  Parisian  populace 
than  to  mendicants,  rascals  of  sinister  mien,  flocking  in.  none 
knew  why,  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  The  provinces 
were  more  seriously  disturbed.  All  the  sovereign  courts  rose 
up  with  one  accord;  the  Parliament  of  Rouen  declared  "  trai- 
tors to  the  king,  to  the  nation,  to  the  province,  perjured  and 
branded  with  infamy,  all  officers  and  judges"  who  should  pro- 
ceed in  virtue  of  the  ordinances  of  May  8.     *'  The  authority  d 
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the  king  is  unlimited  for  doing  good  to  his  subjects,"  said  one 
of  the  presidents,  "  but  everybody  should  put  Umits  to  it  when 
it  turns  towards  oppression."  It  was  the  very  commandant 
of  the  royal  troops  whom  the  magistrates  thus  reproached 
with  their  passive  obedience. 

Normandy  confined  herself  to  declarations  and  speeches; 
other  provinces  went  beyond  those  bounds:  Brittany  claimed 
performance  "of  the  marriage  contract  between  Louis  XII. 
and  the  Duchess  Anne. "  Notwithstanding  the  king "s  prohibi- 
tion, the  Parhament  met  at  Rennes.  A  detachment  of  soldiers 
having  been  ordered  to  disperse  the  magistrates,  a  band  of  gen- 
tlemen supported  by  an  armed  mob  went  to  protect  the  de- 
liberations of  the  court.  Fifteen  officers  fought  duels  with 
fifteen  gentlemen.  The  court  issued  a  decree  of  arrest  against 
the  holders  of  the  king's  commission.  The  youth  of  Nantes 
hurried  to  the  aid  of  the  youth  of  Rennes.  The  intermediary 
commission  of  the  states  ordered  the  bishops  to  have  the 
prayers  said  which  were  customary  in  times  of  pubhc  calamity 
and  a  hundred  and  thirty  gentlemen  carried  to  the  governor  a 
declaration  signed  by  the  noblesse  of  almost  the  whole  prov- 
ince. "We,  members  of  the  noblesse  of  Brittany,  do  declare 
infamous  those  who  may  accept  any  place,  whether  in  the  new 
administration  of  justice  or  in  the  administration  of  the  states, 
which  is  not  recognized  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
province. "  A  dozen  of  them  set  off  for  Versailles  to  go  and 
denounce  the  ministers  to  Louis  XVI.  Being  put  into  the 
Bastille,  eighteen  of  their  friends  went  to  demand  them  back; 
they  were  followed  by  fifty  others.  The  officers  of  the  Bassigny 
regiment  had  taken  sides  with  the  opposition  and  discussed  the 
orders  sent  to  them.  Amongst  the  great  lords  of  the  province, 
attached  to  the  king  s  own  person,  MM.  de  La  Tremoille,  de 
Rieux,  and  de  Guichen  left  the  court  to  join  their  protests  to 
those  of  their  friends:  the  superintendent,  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
Tille,  was  hanged  in  effigy  and  had  to  fly. 

In  Beam,  the  peasantry  had  descended  from  the  mountains; 
hereditary  proprietors  of  their  little  holdings,  they  joined  the 
noblesse  to  march  out  and  meet  the  duke  of  Guiche,  sent  by 
the  king  to  restore  order.  Already  the  commandant  of  the 
province  had  been  obliged  to  authorize  the  meeting  of  the  Par- 
tiament.  The  Beamese  bore  in  front  of  their  ranks  the  cradle 
of  Henry  IV.,  carefully  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Pau.  "  We 
are  no  rebels,"  they  said:  "we  claim  our  contract  and  fidehty 
to  the  oaths  of  a  king  whom  we  love.     The  Bearnese  is  free- 


born,  he  will  not  die  a  slave.  Let  the  king  have  all  from  us  in 
love  and  not  by  force;  our  blood  is  his  and  our  country's. 
Let  none  come  to  take  our  Uves  when  we  are  defending  our 
liberty." 

Legal  in  Normandy,  violent  in  Brittany,  tumultuous  in 
B^arn,  the  parliamentary  protests  took  a  politic  and  methodical 
form  in  Dauphiny.  An  insurrection  amongst  the  populace  of 
Grenoble,  soon  supported  by  the  villagers  from  the  mountains, 
had  at  first  flown  to  arms  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin.  The 
members  of  Parliament,  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  city,  had 
been  detained  by  force  and  their  carriages  had  been  smashed. 
The  troops  offered  little  resistance ;  an  entry  was  effected  into 
the  house  of  the  governor,  the  duke  of  Clermont-Tonnerre, 
and,  vnXh  an  axe  above  liis  head,  the  insurgents  threatened  to 
hang  him  to  the  chandeher  in  his  drawing-room  if  he  did  not 
convoke  the  Parliament.  Ragged  niffians  ran  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  compelled  them  to  meet  in  the  sessions-hall.  The 
members  of  Parliament  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in 
pacifying  the  mob.  As  soon  as  they  found  themselves  free, 
they  hastened  away  into  exile.  Other  hands  had  taken  up 
their  quarrel.  A  certain  number  of  members  of  the  three 
orders  met  at  the  town  hall,  and,  on  their  private  authority, 
convoked  for  the  21st  of  July  the  special  states  of  Dauphiny, 
suppressed  a  while  before  by  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

The  duke  of  Clermont-Tonnerre  had  been  superseded  by  old 
Marshal  Vaux,  rough  and  ready.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
twenty  thousand  men.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  Grenoble 
when  he  wrote  to  Versailles,  "It  is  too  late,"  he  said.  The 
prerogatives  of  royal  authority  were  maintained,  however. 
The  marshal  granted  a  meeting  of  the  states-provincial,  but  he 
required  permission  to  be  asked  of  him.  He  forbade  the 
a/5sembly  to  be  held  at  Grenoble.  It  was  in  the  castle  of 
Vizille,  a  former  residence  of  the  dauphins,  that  the  three 
orders  of  Dauphiny  met,  closely  united  together  in  wise  and 
patriotic  accord.  The  archbishop  of  Vienne,  Lefranc  de  Pom- 
pignan,  brother  of  the  poet,  lately  the  inveterate  foe  of  Vol- 
taire, an  ardently  and  sincerely  pious  man,  led  his  clergy 
along  the  most  hberal  path;  the  noblesse  of  the  sword,  mingled 
with  the  noblesse  of  the  robe,  voted  blindly  all  the  resolutions 
of  the  third  estate;  these  were  suggested  by  the  real  head  of 
the  assembly.  M.  Mounier,  judge-royal  of  Grenoble,  a  friend 
of  M.  Necker's,  an  enlightened,  loyal,  honorable  man,  destmed 
ere  long  to  make  his  name  known  over  the  whole  of  France  by 
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his  ooiirageous  resistance  to  the  outbursts  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Unanimously  the  three  orders  presented  to  the 
king  their  claims  to  the  olden  Uberties  of  the  province;  they 
loudly  declared,  however,  that  they  were  prepared  for  all 
sacrifices  and  aspired  to  nothing  but  the  common  rights  of  all 
Frenchmen.  The  double  representation  of  the  third  in  the 
estates  of  Dauphiny  was  voted  without  contest,  as  well  as 
equal  assessment  uf  the  impost  intended  to  replace  forced  labor. 
Throughout  the  whole  province  the  most  perfect  order  had 
succeeded  the  first  manifestations  of  popular  irritation. 

It  was  now  more  than  a  year  since  Brienne  had  become  chief 
minister.  MM.  de  Segur  and  de  Castries  had  retired,  refusing 
to  serve  under  a  man  whom  they  did  not  esteem.  Alone,  shut 
up  in  his  closet,  the  archbishop  listened  without  emotion  to  the 
low  murmur  of  legal  protests,  the  noisy  tumult  of  insurrec- 
tions :  "  I  have  foreseen  all,  even  civil  war.  The  king  shaU  be 
obeyed,  the  king  knows  how  to  make  himself  obeyed,"  he  kept 
repeating  in  the  assured  tones  of  an  oracle.  Resolved  not  to 
share  the  responsibiUty  of  the  reverse  he  foresaw,  Baron  de 
Breteuil  sent  in  his  resignation. 

Meanwhile  the  Treasury  was  found  to  be  empty:  Brienne 
appealed  to  the  clergy,  hoping  to  obtain  from  ecclesiastical 
wealth  one  of  those  gratuitous  gifts  which  had  often  come  in 
aid  of  the  State's  necessities.  The  Church  herself  was  feeling 
the  influence  of  the  times.  Without  relaxing  in  her  preten- 
sions to  the  maintenance  of  privileges,  the  ecclesiastical  assem- 
bly thought  itself  bound  to  plead  the  cause  of  that  magistracy 
which  it  had  so  often  fought.  *'  Our  silence,"  said  the  remon- 
strances, '  *  would  be  a  crime,  of  which  the  nation  and  posterity 
would  never  absolve  us.  Your  Majesty  has  just  effected  at  the 
bed  of  justice  of  May  8  a  great  movement  as  regards  things  and 
persons.  Such  ought  to  be  a  consequence  rather  than  a  prelimi- 
nary of  the  States-general ;  the  will  of  a  prince  which  has  not 
been  enlightened  by  his  courts  may  be  regarded  as  a  momen- 
tary will.  Your  Majesty  has  issued  an  edict  carrying  the  res- 
toration of  the  plenary  court,  but  that  court  has  recalled  an 
ancient  reign  without  recalhng  ancient  ideas.  Even  if  it  had 
been  once  the  supreme  tribunal  of  our  kings,  it  now  presents 
no  longer  that  numerous  assemblage  of  prelates,  barons  and 
lieges  united  together.  The  nation  sees  in  it  nothing  but  a 
court-tribunal  whose  complaisance  it  would  be  afraid  of  and 
whose  movements  eind  intrigues  it  would  dread  in  times  o^ 
minority  and  regency.  .  .  .  Our  functions  are  sacred  when, 
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from  the  height  of  the  altars,  we  pray  heaven  to  send  down 
blessings  on  kings  and  on  their  subjects;  they  are  still  so, 
when,  after  teaching  people  their  duties,  we  represent  their 
rights  and  make  solicitations  on  behalf  of  the  afflicted,  on  be- 
half of  the  absent  despoiled  of  their  position  and  their  hberty. 
The  clergy  of  France,  Sir,  stretch  forth  to  you  their  suppliant 
hands;  it  is  so  beautiful  to  see  might  and  puissance  yielding  to 
prayer !  The  glory  of  your  Majesty  is  not  in  being  king  of 
France,  but  in  being  king  of  the  French,  and  the  heart  of  your 
subjects  in  the  fairest  of  your  domains."  The  assembly  of 
the  clergy  granted  to  the  Treasury  only  a  poor  gift  of  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  livres. 

All  the  resources  were  exhausted,  die^aceful  tricks  had  de- 
spoiled the  hospitals  and  the  poor;  credit  was  used  up,  the 
pa\Tnent8  of  the  State  were  backward;  the  discount-bank 
(caisse  d'escompte)  was  authorized  to  refuse  to  give  coin.  To 
divert  the  public  mind  from  this  painful  situation,  Brienne 
proposed  to  the  king  to  yield  to  the  requests  of  the  members 
of  Parliament,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  noblesse  themselves. 
A  decree  of  August  8,  1788,  announced  that  the  States-general 
would  be  convoked  May  1,  1789 ;  the  re-establishment  of  the 
plenary  court  was  suspended  to  that  date.  Concessions  wrest 
ed  from  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  governments  do  not 
strengthen  their  failing  powers.  Brieiuie  had  exhausted  his 
boldness  as  well  as  his  basenesses ;  he  succumbed  l)eneath  the 
outcry  of  public  wrath  and  mistrust.  He  offered  the  comp- 
troller-generalship to  M.  Necker,  who  refused.  * '  He  told  M. 
de  Mercy,"  is  the  expression  in  Brienne's  own  account,  ''that 
under  a  minister  who,  like  me,  had  lost  the  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic, he  could  not  do  any  good."  A  court-intrigue  at  last  decid- 
ed the  minister's  fall.  The  count  of  Artois,  egged  on  by  Mad- 
ame de  Polignac,  made  urgent  entreaties  to  the  queen ;  she  was 
attached  to  Brienne ;  she,  however,  resigned  herself  to  giving 
him  up,  but  with  so  many  favors  and  such  an  exhibition  of 
kindness  towards  all  his  family  that  the  public  did  not  feel  at 
all  grateful  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Already  Brienne  had  ex- 
changed the  archbishopric  of  Toulouse  for  that  of  Sens,  a  much 
richer  one.  "  The  queen  offered  me  the  hat  and  anything  I 
miprht  desire,"  writes  the  prelate,  '*  telling  me  that  she  parted 
from  me  with  regret,  weeping  at  being  obhged  to  do  so,  and 
permitting  me  to  kiss  her  {Vemlrrasser)  in  token  of  her  sorrow 
and  her  interest."  *'  After  having  made  the  mistake  of  bring- 
ing him  into  the  ministry,"  says  Madame  Campan  [Mhnoires, 
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t.  L  p.  33],  ''the  queen  unfortunately  made  an  equally  grave 
one  in  supporting  hkn  at  the  time  of  a  disgrace  brought  upon 
him  by  the  despair  of  the  whole  nation.  She  considered  it  only 
consistent  with  her  dignity  to  give  him,  at  his  departure,  os- 
tensible proofs  of  her  esteem,  and,  her  very  sensibiUty  mislead- 
ing her,  she  sent  him  her  portrait  adorned  with  precious 
stones  and  the  patent  of  lady  of  the  palace  for  his  niece,  Mad- 
ame de  Courcy,  saying  that  it  was  necessary  to  indemnify  a 
minister  sacrificed  by  the  trickery  of  courts  and  the  factious 
spirit  of  the  nation.  I  have  since  seen  the  queen  shed  bitter 
tears  over  the  errors  she  committed  at  this  period." 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1788,  the  king  sent  for  M.  Necker. 

A  burst  of  public  joy  greeted  the  fall  of  the  detested  minis- 
ter and  the  return  of  the  popular  minister.  There  were  illum- 
inations in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at  Paris,  at  the  Bastille  as 
well  as  the  houses  of  members  of  Parliament ;  but  joy  inter- 
mingled with  hate  is  a  brutal  and  a  dangerous  one :  the  crowd 
thronged  every  evening  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  forcing  carriages  as 
well  as  foot-passengers  to  halt  in  front  of  Henry  IV.  's  statue, 
"Hurrah I  for  Henry  IV.  I  To  the  devil  with  Lamoignon  and 
Brienne !"  howled  the  people,  requiring  all  passers  to  repeat  the 
same  cry.  It  was  remarked  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  took 
pleasure  in  crossing  over  the  Pont-Neuf  to  come  in  for  the 
cheers  of  the  populace.  "  He  was  more  crafty  than  ambitious, 
more  depraved  than  naturally  wicked, "  says  M.  Malouet :"  re- 
sentment towards  the  court  had  hurried  him  into  intrigue ;  he 
wanted  to  become  formidable  to  the  queen.  His  personal  aim 
was  vengeance  rather  than  ambition,  that  of  his  petty  council 
was  to  effect  an  upheaval  in  order  to  set  the  prince  at  the  head 
of  affairs  as  heutenant-general  and  share  the  profits." 

The  tumult  in  the  streets  went  on  increasing:  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  Lamoignon,  had  tried  to  remain  in  power.  M. 
Necker,  supported  by  the  queen,  demanded  his  dismissaL 
EQs  departure,  like  that  of  Brienne,  had  to  be  bought ;  he  was 
promised  an  embassy  for  his  son ;  he  claimed  a  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  livres;  the  Treasury  was  exhausted,  and 
there  was  no  finding  more  than  half.  The  greedy  keeper  of 
the  seals  was  succeeded  by  Barentin,  premier-president  of  the 
Court  of  Aids.  Two  dummies,  one  dressed  in  a  simarire 
(gown)  and  the  other  in  pontifical  vestments,  wei-e  burned  on 
the  Pont-Neuf:  the  soldiers,  having  been  ordered  to  disperse 
the  crowds,  some  persons  were  wounded  and  others  killed; 
the  mob  had  felt  sure  that  they  would  not  be  fired  upon,  what* 


ever  disorder  they  showed ;  the  wrath  and  indignation  were 
great ;  there  were  threats  of  setting  fire  to  the  houses  of  MM. 
de  Brienne  and  de  Lamoignon ;  the  quarters  of  the  command- 
ant of  the  watch  were  surrounded.  The  number  of  folks  of  no 
avocation,  of  mendicants  and  of  vagabonds  was  increasing 
every  day  in  Paris. 

MeanwhOe  the  Parliament  had  gained  its  point,  the  great 
bailUe-courts  were  abolished;  the  same  difficulty  had  been 
found  in  constituting  them  as  in  forming  the  plenary  court ; 
aU  the  magistrates  of  the  inferior  tribunals  refused  to  sit  in 
them ;  the  Breton  deputies  were  let  out  of  the  BastUle ;  every- 
where the  sovereign  courts  were  recalled.  The  return  of  the 
exiles  to  Paris  was  the  occasion  for  a  veritable  triumph  and 
the  pretext  for  new  disorders  amongst  the  populace.  It  was  the 
ParUament's  first  duty  to  see  to  the  extraordinary  police  (haute 
police)  in  its  district;  it  performed  the  duty  badly  and  weakly. 
The  populace  had  applauded  its  return  and  had  supported  its 
cause  during  its  exile;  the  first  resolution  of  the  court  was  di- 
rected against  the  excesses  committed  by  the  mihtary  in  re- 
pressing the  disorders.  When  it  came  to  trying  the  men 
seized  with  arms  in  their  hands  and  the  incendiaries  who  had 
threatened  private  houses,  all  had  their  cases  dismissed;  by 
way  of  example,  one  was  detained  a  few  days  in  prison.  Hav- 
ing often  been  served  in  its  enterprises  by  the  passions  of  the 
mob,  the  Parliament  had  not  foreseen  the  day  when  those 
same  outbursts  would  sweep  it  away  like  chaff  before  the 
wind  with  all  that  regimen  of  tradition  and  respect  to  which 
it  still  clung  even  in  its  most  audacious  acts  of  daring. 

For  an  instant  the  return  of  M.  Necker  to  power  had  the  ef- 
fect of  restoring  some  hope  to  the  most  far-sighted.  On  his 
cominp^  into  office,  the  Treasury  was  empty,  there  was  no  scrap- 
ing together  as  much  as  five  thousand  hvres.  The  need  was 
pressing,  the  harvests  were  bad ;  the  credit  and  the  able  re- 
sources of  the  great  financier  sufficed  for  all ;  the  funds  went 
up  thirty  per  cent,  in  one  day,  certain  capitalists  made  advances, 
the  chamber  of  the  notaries  of  Paris  paid  six  millions  into  the 
Treasury,  M.  Necker  lent  two  millions  out  of  his  private  for- 
tune. Economy  had  already  found  its  way  into  the  royal 
household;  Louis  XVI.  had  faithfully  kept  his  promises;  de- 
spite the  wrath  of  courtiei-s,  he  had  reduced  his  establishment. 
The  duke  of  Coigny,  premier  equerry,  had  found  his  office 
abolished.  "  We  were  truly  grieved,  Coigny  and  I,"  said  the 
king,  kindly,  "but  I  believe  he  would  have  beaten  me  had  I  let 
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him."  "  It  is  fearful  to  Hve  in  a  country  where  one  is  not  sure 
of  posseasing  to  morrow  what  one  had  the  day  before,"  said  the 
great  lords  who  were  dispossessed,  ''  it's  the  sort  of  thing  seen 
on  y  in  Turkey."  Other  saorLfices  and  more  crueJ  lessons  in 
the  instability  of  human  affairs  were  already  in  preparation 
for  the  French  noblesse. 

The  great  financial  talents  of  M.  2secker,  his  probity,  his 
courage  had  caused  illusions  as  to  his  politick  talents ;  useful 
in  his  day  and  in  his  degree,  the  new  minister  was  no  longer 
equal  to  the  task.  The  distresses  of  the  Treasury  had  powers 
fully  contributed  to  bring  about,  to  develop  the  pohtical  crisis; 
the  pubUc  cry  for  the  States-general  had  arisen  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  the  deficit;  but  henceforth  financial  resources  did 
not  suflBce  to  conjure  away  the  danger;  the  Discount- bank  had 
resumed  payment,  the  State  honored  its  engagements,  the 
phantom  of  bankruptcy  disappeared  from  before  the  frightened 
eyes  of  stockholders;  nevertheless  the  agitation  did  not  sul>- 
side,  minds  were  full  of  higher  and  more  tenacious  concern- 
ments. Every  gaze  was  turned  towards  the  States-general 
Scarcely  was  M.  Necker  in  power,  when  a  royal  proclamation, 
sent  to  the  Parliament  returning  to  Paris,  announced  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Assembly  for  the  month  of  January,  1789. 

The  States-general  themselves  had  become  a  topic  of  the  mosl 
lively  discussion.  Amidst  the  embarrassment  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  in  order  to  throw  a  sop  to  the  activity  of  the  Oppo 
sition,  Brienne  had  declared  his  doubts  and  his  deficiency  dt 
enlightenment  as  to  the  form  to  be  given  to  the  deliberations  d 
that  ancient  assembly,  always  convoked  at  the  most  critical 
jimctures  of  the  national  history,  and  abandoned  for  175  years 
past.  **  The  researches  ordered  by  the  king,"  said  a  decree  dt 
the  Coimcil,  **  have  not  brought  to  light  any  positive  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  electors  and  those 
eligible,  any  more  than  as  to  the  form  of  the  elections ;  the 
king  will  always  try  to  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  old  usages 
and,  when  they  are  unknown,  his  Majesty  will  not  supply  the 
hiatus  till  after  consulting  the  wish  of  his  subjects,  in  order 
that  the  most  entire  confidence  may  hedge  a  truly  national  as- 
sembly. Consequently  the  king  requests  all  the  munidpalitiee 
and  all  the  tribunals  to  make  researches  in  their  archives;  be 
likewise  invite*^  all  scholars  and  well-informed  persons,  and  e^ 
ppcially  those  who  are  members  of  the  Academy  of  inscriptioni 
an  1  literature,  to  study  the  question  and  give  their  opinion.* 
Ill  xhQ  wake  of  this  appeal,  a  flood  of  tracts  and  pamphietB  bad 
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inundated  Paris  and  the  provinces:  some  devoted  to  the  de- 
fence of  ancient  usages ;  the  most  part  intended  to  prove  thai 
the  Constitution  of  the  olden  monarchy  of  France  contained  in 
principle  all  the  political  liberties  which  were  but  asking  per- 
mission to  soar;  some  finally,  bolder  and  the  most  applauded 
of  all,  like  that  of  Count  d'Entraigues,  Note  on  the  States-get^ 
emZ,  their  rights  and  the  manner  of  contx)king  them,  and  that 
of  Abb6  Si^yes,  What  ia  the  third  estate  %    Count  d'Entraijsrues' 
pamphlet  began  thus:  "  It  was  doubtless  in  order  to  give  the 
most  heroic  virtues  a  home  worthy  of  them  that  heaven  willed 
the  existence  of  republics,  and,  perhaps  to  punish  the  ambition 
of  men,  it  permitted  great  empires,  kings  and  masters  to  arise.* 
Si^yes'  pamphlet  had  already  sold  to  the  extent  of  thirty  thou- 
sand copies;  the  development  of  his  ideas  was  an  audacioua 
commentary  upon  his  modest  title.  **  What  is  the  third  estate  f 
said  that  able  revolutionist:  '*  Nothing.    What  ought  it  to  bet 
Everything."    It  was  hoisting  the  ^a;^  against  the  two  upper 
orders.     "  The  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  noblesse  have 
nothing  in  common  with  national  representation,"  he  said, 
'*  and  no  alliance  is  possible  between  the  three  orders  in  the 
States-general" 

It  may  be  permissible  to  quote  here  a  page  or  so  from  tbe 
second  volume  of  this  history.     **  At  the  moment  when  France 
was  electing  the  constituent  Assembly,  a  man,  whose  mind  wae 
more  powerful  than  accurate,  Abb^  Si^yes,  could  say:  *  What 
is  the  third  estate?    Everything.    What  has  it  been  hitherto  in 
the  body  politic?    Nothing.    What  does  it  demand?     To  be 
something.'    There  were  in  these  words  three  grave  errors.  In 
the  course  of  the  regimen  anterior  to  1789,  so  far  was  the  third 
estate  from  being  nothing  that  it  had  every  day  become  greater 
and  stronger.    What  was  demanded  for  it  in  1789  by  M.  Si^yea 
and  his  friends  was  not  that  it  should  become  something  but 
that  it  should  he  everything.    It  was  to  desire  what  was  be- 
yond its  right  and  its  might;  the  Revolution,  which  was  iti 
victory,  itself  proved   this.     Whatever  may  have  been  tbe 
•weaknesses  and  the  faults  of  its  adversaries,  the  third  estate 
bad  to  struggle  terrihly  to  vanquish  them,  and  the  struggle 
was  so  violent  and  so  ohstinate  that  the  third  estate  was  shat- 
tered to  pieces  in  it  and  paid  right  dearly  for  its  triumph.    It 
first  of  all  found  despotism  instead  of  uberty;  and  when  the 
iiberty  returned,  the  third  estate  found  itself  face  to  face  witb 
a  two-fold  hostility:  that  of  its  adversaries  of  the  old  regimen 
ani  that  of  absolute  democracy^  which,  in  its  turn,  claimeci  ta 
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be  everything.     Excessive  pretension   entails  immanageable 
opposition  and  excites  unbridled  ambition.    What  there  was  in 
the  words  of  Abbe  Si^yes,  in  1789,  wa«  not  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
history;  it  was  a  lying  programme  of  revolution.    Taking  the 
history  of  France  in  its  totality  and  in  all  its  phases,  the  third 
estate  has  been  the  most  active  and  most  decisive  element  in 
French  civilization.    If  we  follow  it  in  its  relations  with  the 
general  government  of  the  country,  we  see  it  first  of  all  allied 
during  six  centuries  with  the  kingship,  struggling  pauselessly 
against  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  giving  the  prevalence  in 
place  of  that  to  a  central  and  unique  power,  pure  monarchy  to 
wit,  closely  approximating,  though  with  certain  often  repeated 
but  vain  reservations,  to  absolute  monarchy.     But,  so  soon  as 
it  has  gained  this  victory  and  accomphshed  this  revolution,  the 
third  estate  pursues  another ;  it  attacks  this  unique  power  which 
it  had  contributed  so  much  to  estabhsh,  and  it  imdertakes  the 
task  of  changing  pure  monarchy  into  constitutional  monarchy. 
Under  whatever  aspect  we  consider  it  in  its  two  great  and  so 
very  different  enterprises,  whether  we  study  the  progressive 
fonnafcion  of  French  society  itself  or  that  of  its  government, 
the  third  estate  is  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  persistent  of 
the  forces  which  have  had  influence  over  French  civilization. 
Not  only  is  this  fact  novel,  but  it  has  for  France  quite  a  special 
intei^st,  for,  to  make  use  of  an  expression  which  is  much 
abused  in  our  day,  it  is  a  fact  eminently  French,  essentially 
national.    Nowhere  has  burgessdom  had  a  destiny  so  vast,  so 
fertile  as  that  which  has  fallen  to  it  in  France.    There  have 
been  commons  all  over  Europe,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany, 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  France.    Not  only  have  there  been 
commons  everywhere,  but  the  commons  in  France  are  not  those 
which,  qua  commons,  under  that  name  and  in  the  middle  ages, 
have  played  the  greatest  part  and  held  the  highest  place  in  his- 
tory.     The  ItaUan  commons  begot  glorious  republics.     The 
German  commons  became  free  towns,  sovereign  towTis,  which 
have  their  own  special  history,  and  exercised  throughout  the 
general  history  of  Germany  a  great  deal  of  influence.     The 
commons  of  England  allied  themselves  with  a  portion  of  the 
English  feudal  aristocracy,  formed,  with  it,  the  preponderating 
house  in  the  British  government,  and  thus  played,  full  early,  a 
powerful  part  in  the  history  of  their  Qountry.     The  French 
commons,  under  that  name  and  in  their  season  of  special  ac- 
tivity, were  certainly  far  from  rising  to  that  importance  in 
politics  and  that  rank  in  history.    And  yet  it  is  in  France  that 
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the  people  of  the  commons,  the  burgessdom,  became  most  coi» 
pletely,  most  powerfully  developed,  and  ended  by  acquiring^ 
in  the  general  social  body,  the  most  decided  preponderance. 
There  have  been  commons  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe; 
there  has  been  in  truth  no  third  estate  victorious  save  in 
France;  it  is  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  assuredly  the 
greatest,  that  the  French  third  estate  reached  its  ultimatum, 
and  France  is  the  only  country  where,  in  an  access  of  burgess- 
pride,  a  man  oi.  great  mind  could  say:  *  What  is  the  third  ee- 
tate  ?    Everything. ' " 

So  much  excitement  in  men's  minds  and  so  much  com- 
motion amongst  the  masses  reasonably  disquieted  prudent 
folks.    In  spite  of  its  natural  frivolity,  the  court  was  at  bottom 
sad  and  anxious.    The  time  had  passed  for  the  sweet  life  at 
the  manor-house  of  Trianon,  for  rustic  amusements  and  the 
charity   of   youth   and   romance.     Marie  Antoinette  felt  it 
deeply  auid  bitterly;  in  the  preceding  year  at  the  moment 
when  M.  de  Calonne  was  disputing  with  the  Assembly  of 
notables,  she  wrote  to  the  duchess  of  Polignac,  who  had  gone 
to  take  the  waters  in  England:  "Where  you  are  you  can  at 
least  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  not  hearing  affairs  talked  about. 
Though  in  the  coimtry  of  upper  and  lower  houses,  of  opposi- 
tions and  motions,  you  can  shut  your  ears  and  let  the  talk 
ghde;  but  here  there  is  a  deafening  noise,  notwithstanding  all 
lean  do;  those  words  opposition  and  motion  are  as  firmly 
established  here  as  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  with  this 
difference  that,  when  you  go  over  to  the  opposition  in  London, 
you  commence  by  relinquishing  the  king's  graces,  whereas 
here  many  oppose  all  the  wise  and  beneficent  views  of  the 
most  virtuous  of  masters  and  keep  his  benefits  all  the  same; 
that  perhaps  is  more  clever  but  it  is  not  so  noble.    The  time  of 
illusions  is  over,  aud  we  are  having  some  cruel  experience 
Happily  all  the  means  are  still  in  the  king's  hands,  and  he  will 
arrest  all  the  mischief  which  the  imprudent  want  to  maka* 
The  queen  preserved  some  confidence:  she  only  half -perceived 
the  abyss  beginning  to  yawn  beneath  her  feet,  she  had  not  ye* 
criticised  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  king  her  hus- 
band: she  did  not  as  yet  write:  *'  The  personage  over  me  is 
not  fit,  and  as  for  me,  whatever  may  be  said  and  come  wha* 
may,  I  am  never  anything  but  secondary,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
confidence  reposed  by  the  first,  he  often  makes  me  feel  it;"  sha 
was  troubled,  nevertheless,  and  others  more  sagacious  were 
more  so  than  she.    "When  I  arrived  at  Paris,  where  I  hadnc* 
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been  for  more  than  three  years,"  says  M.  Malouet,  for  a  long 
while  the  king's  commissioner  in  the  colonies,  and  latterly 
superintendent  of  Toulon,  "  observing  the  heat  of  political  dis- 
cussions as  well  as  of  the  pamphlets  in  circulation,  M.  d'Entrai- 
gues'  work  and  Abb4  Si^yes',  the  troubles  in  Brittany  and 
those  in  Dauphiny,  my  illusions  vanished ;  I  was  seized  with 
all  the  terrors  confided  to  me  by  Abb6  Raynal  on  my  way  to 
Marseilles.     I  found  M.   Necker  beginning  to  be  afraid,  but 
still  flattering  himself  that  he  would  have  means  of  continuing, 
directing  and  bringing  everything  right. "    The  ParHament  was 
still  more  aflErighted  than  M.  Malouet  and  M.  Necker.    Smn- 
moned,  on  the  28th  of  September,  toenregister  the  king's  proc- 
lamation relative  to  the  convocation  of  the  States-general,  it 
added  this  clause:  "According  to  the  forms  observed  in  1614." 
It  was  a  reply  in  the  negative  on  the  pari;  of  the  magistracy  to 
all  the  new  aspirations,  to  the  vote  by  polling  {vote  par  fete)  as 
well  as  to  the  doubling  of  the  third  already  gained  in  principle 
amon;]:st  the  provincial    assemblies;   the    popularity   of    the 
Parliament  at  once  vanished.     M.  d'Espr^mesnil,  hardly  re- 
turned from  the  isles  of  St.  Marguerite  and  all  puffed  up  with 
his  glory,   found  himself  abandoned  by  those  who  had  been 
loudest  in  vaunting  his  patriotic  zeal.     An  old  councillor  had 
but  lately  said  to  him,  when  he  was  calling  for  the  States-gen- 
eral with  alibis  might,   "  Providence  will  punish  your  fatal 
counsels  by  granting  your  wishes."     After  the  triumph  of  his 
return  to  Paris,  amidst  the  desert  which  was  forming  around 
the   Pariiament,    ''the  martyr,    the   hero  of    liberty,"  as  his 
enthusiastic  admirers  had  been  wont  to  call  him,  had  to  realize 
that  instability  of  human  affairs  and  that  fragility  of  popularity 
to  which  he  had  shut  his  eyes  even  in  his  prison,  when  Mira- 
beau.  ever  biting  and  cynical,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends: 
*'  Neighborhood  will  doubtless  procure  you  a  visit  from  that 
immense  D'Espremesnil,  the  sage  commentator  upon  Mesmer, 
who,  from  the  isles  of  St.  Marguerite  even  unto  this  place,  has 
made  everybody  laugh  at  the  ostentation  with  wliieh  he  sliook 
his  fetters  to  make  them  clank." 

The  troubles  amc^ngst  the  populace  had  subsided,  but  agita- 
tion amongst  the  thoughtful  went  on  increasing  and  the  em- 
barrassments of  M.  Necker  in(n'eased  with  the  agitation 
amongst  the  thoughtful.  Naturally  a  stranger  to  politics  pro- 
perly so  called,  constantly  enga.c:ed  as  he  was  in  finance  or  ad- 
ministration, the  minister's  constitutional  ideas  were  borrowed 
from  England ;  he  himself  saw  how  inapphcabl©  they  were  to 
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the  situation  of  France.  " I  was  never  called  upon,"  he  sayi 
in  his  Memoirs,  "  to  examine  closely  into  what  I  could  make, 
at  the  time  of  my  return  to  oflBlce,  of  my  profound  and  partic- 
ular esteem  for  the  government  of  England,  for,  if  at  a  very 
early  period  my  reflections  and  my  conversation  could  not  but 
show  symptoms  of  the  opinions  I  held,  at  a  very  early  period^ 
also,  1  perceived  how  averse  the  king  was  from  anything 
ttiat  might  resemble  the  poUtical  practices  and  institutions  dt 
England."  "M.  Necker,"  says  M.  Malouet,  "showed  rare 
sagacity  in  espying  in  the  greatest  detail  and  on  the  furthesk 
horizon  the  defects,  the  inconveniences  of  every  measure,  and 
it  was  this  faculty  of  extending  his  observations  to  infinity 
which  made  him  so  often  undecided."  What  with  these 
doubts  existing  inliis  ownmmd  and  what  with  the  antagonistic 
efforts  of  parties  as  well  as  individual  wills,  the  minister  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  releasmg  himself  from  the  crushing  burden 
of  his  personal  responsibility;  he  convoked  for  the  second  time 
the  Assemblv  of  notables. 

Impotent  as  it  was  in  1787.  this  assembly  was  sure  to  be  and 
was  even  more  so  in  1788.  Mirabeau  had  said  with  audacious 
intuition:  "  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what  has  been,  but  of 
what  has  to  be."  The  notables  clung  to  the  past  hke  ship- 
wrecked  mariners  who  find  themselves  invaded  by  raging 
waters  Meeting  on  the  6th  of  November  at  VersaiUes,  theyop- 
posed  in  mass  the  doubling  of  the  third  (est^ite);  the  committee 
presided  over  by  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother,  alone  vot^  for 
the  double  representation,  and  that  by  a  majority  of  only  one 
voice  The  Assembly  likewise  refused  to  take  into  account  the 
population  of  the  circumscriptions  (outlying  districts)  m  fixing 
the  number  of  its  representatives;  the  seneschalty  of  Poitiers 
which  numbered  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  was  not 
to  have  more  deputies  than  the  bailiwick  of  Dourdan  which 
had  but  eight  thousand.  The  liberahty  on  which  the  notables 
plumed  themselves  as  regarded  the  qualifications  required  m 
respect  of  the  electors  and  the  eUgible  was  at  bottom  as  m- 
terested  as  it  was  injudicious.  The  fact  of  domicile  and  pay- 
ment of  taxes  did  not  secure  to  the  electors  the  guarantee  given 
by  property ;  the  vote  granted  to  all  nobles  whether  enfeoffed  or 
not  and  to  aU  members  of  the  clergy  for  the  elections  of  their 
orders  was  intended  to  increase  the  weight  of  those  elected  by 
the  number  of  suffi-ages;  the  high  noblesse  and  the  bishops 
reckoned  wrongly  upon  the  influence  they  would  be  able  to 
exercise  over  their  inferiors.     Ab-eady,  on  many  pomts,  the 
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petty  nobles  and  the  parish -priests  were  engaged  and  were  to 
be  still  more  deeply  engaged  on  the  popular  side. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  pubhc  were  making  merry 
over  the  Assembly  of  notables  and  were  getting  u-ritated  at  the 
delay  caused  by  their  useless  discussions  In  the  convocation  of 
the  States-general,  the  Parliament,  in  one  of  those  sudden  tits  of 
reaction  with  which  they  were  sometimes  seized  from  their 
love  of  popularity,  issued  a  decree  explanatory  of  their  de- 
cision  on  the  24th  of  September.     "  The  real  intentions  of  the 
court,"'  said  the  decree,  "  have  been  distorted  in  spite  of  their 
plainness.     The  number  of  deputies  of  each  order  is  not  de- 
termined by  any  law,  by  any  invariable  usage,  and  it  depends 
upon  the   King's  wisdom   to  adjudge  what  reason,  hberty, 
justice  and  the  general  wish  may  indicate."    The  Parliament 
followed  up  this  strange  retractation  with  a  series  of  wise  and 
far-sighted  requests  touching  the  totality  of  the  public  admin- 
ifitration.     Its  pai-t  was  lienceforth  finished,  wisdom  in  words 
could  not  efface  the  effect  of  imprudent  or  weak  acts ;  when 
the  decree  was  presented  to  the  king,  he  gave  the  deputation  a 
cold  reception.     ''I  have  no  answer  to  make  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Parliament,"   he  replied,    ''it  is  with  the   States-general 
that  I  shall  examine  into  the  interests  of  my  people." 

Whilst  all  the  constituted  bodies  of  the  third  estate,  munici- 
palities,   corporations,   commissions  of  provincial   assemblies 
were  overwhelming  the  king  with  their  addresses  in  favor  of 
the    people's    ri-hts,  the    prince    of    Conti,  whose  character 
always  bore  him  into  reaction  against  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  hod  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  of  the 
courtiers.     Already  at  one  of  the  committees  of  the  Assembly 
of  notables  he  had  addressed  Monsieur^  the  most  favorable  of 
all  the  princes  to  the  liberal  movement.     "  The  very  existence 
of  the  monarchy  is  threatened,"  he  said,  ''its  annihilation  is 
desired  and  we  are  close  upon  that  fatal  moment.     It  is  im- 
possible that  the  king  should  not  at  last  open  his  eyes  and  that 
the  princes  his  brothers  should  not  co-operate  with  him;  be 
pleaded,  therefore,  to  represent  to  the  king  how  important  it  is 
for  the  stabihty  of  his  throne,  for  the  laws  and  for  good  order, 
that  the  new  systems  be  forever  put  away  and  that  the  con- 
stitution and  ancient  forms  be  maintained  in  their  integrity." 
Louis  XVI.   having  shown  some   ill-humor  at  the  prince  of 
Conti's  remarks,  the  latter  sent  him  a  letter  signed  by  all  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  except  Monsieur  and  the  duke  of 
Orleans.     The  perils  with  which  the  State  was  threatened  were 
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evident  and  even  greater  than  the  prince's  letter  made  out ;  the 
remedies  they  indicated  were  as  insufficient  in  substance  as 
they  were  contemptuous  in  form.     "Let  the  third  estate," 
they  said,  "cease  to  attack  the  rights  of  the  two  upper  orders, 
rights  which,  not  less  ancient  than  the  monarchy,  ought  to  be 
as  unalterable  as  the  Constitution ;  but  let  it  confine  itself  to 
asking   for   diminution   of  the  imposts    with  which    it  may 
be  surcharged;    then  the  two  upper    orders  might,   in   the 
generosity  of  theii*  feelings,  give  up  prerogatives  which  have 
pecuniary  interests  for  their  object  "  .  .  .  .  Whilst  demanding 
on  the  part  of  the  third  estate  this  modest  attitude,  the  princes 
let  fall  threatening  expressions,  the  use  of  which  had  been  a 
lost  practice  to  the  royal  house  since  the  days  of  the  Fronde. 
**  In  a  kingdom  in  which  for  so  long  a  time  there  have  been  no 
civil  dissensions,  the  word  schism  cannot  be  uttered  without 
regi-et,"  they  said:   "such  an  event,  however,  would  have  to 
be  expected  if  the  rights  of  the  two  upper  orders  suffered  any 
alteration,  and  what  confidence  would  not  be  felt  in  the  mind 
of  the  people  in  protests  which  tended  to  release  them  from 
payment  of  impost  agreed  upon  in  the  States?" 

Thirty  dukes  and  peers  had  beforehand  proposed  to  thekuig 
the  renunciation  of  all  their  pecuniary  privileges,  assuring 
him  that  the  whole  French  noblesse  would  follow  the  example 
if  they  were  consulted.  Paasions  were  too  violently  excited 
and  the  disorder  of  ideas  was  too  general  to  admit  of  the 
proper  sense  being  given  to  this  generous  and  fruitless  proceed- 
ing. The  third  estate  looked  upon  it  as  a  manoeuvre  against 
double  representation ;  the  mass  of  the  two  orders  protested 
against  the  forced  liberality  which  it  was  attempted  to  thrust 
upon  them.  People  made  merry  over  the  signataries:  '^lave 
you  read  the  letter  of  the  dupes  and  peers?"  they  said. 

The  Assembly  of  Notables  had  broken  up  on  the  12th  of 
December ;  the  convocation  of  the  States-general  was  at  hand, 
and  the  government  of  King  Louis  XVI.  still  fluctuated  unde- 
cidedly between  the  various  parties  which  were  so  violently 
disputing  together  over  public  opinion  left  to  itself.  The  dis- 
may of  wise  men  went  on  increasing,  they  were  already  con- 
scious of  the  fruitlessness  of  their  attempts  to  direct  those 
popular  passions  of  which  they  had  but  lately  been  reckoning 
upon  availing  themselves  in  order  to  attain  an  end  as  laudable 
as  it  was  moderate.  One  of  the  most  virtuous  as  well  as  the 
most  enlightened  and  the  most  courageous,  M.  Malouet,  has 
related  in  his  M^moires  the  convei-sations  he  held  at  this  very 
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juncture  with  the  ministers,  M.  Necker  and  M.  de  Montmorin 
especially.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  the  complete  siunmary, 
as  sensible  as  it  is  firm,  a  truthful  echo  of  the  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  the  cream  of  the  men  who  had  ardently  desired  re- 
forms and  who  attempted  in  vain  to  rein  up  the  Revolution  in 
that  fatal  course  which  was  to  cost  the  Hves  of  many  amongst 
them,  and  the  happiness  and  peace  of  nearly  all. 

**It  is  the  first  Assembly  of  notables,"  said  M.  Malouet, 
**  which  has  apprised  the  nation  that  the  government  was 
henceforth  subordinated  to  public  opinion. 

''  This  is  a  false  and  dangerous  position,  if  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  enhghten  that  opinion,  direct  it  and  restrain  it. 

"The  wish  of  France  has  summoned  the  States  general, 
there  was  no  way  but  to  obey  it.  The  doubhng  of  the  third 
(estate)  Is  likewise  proclaimed  in  an  irresistible  manner,  but  as 
yet  there  is  nothing  but  your  own  mistakes  to  imperil  the 
kingly  authority. 

"Your  shif tings,  your  weaknesses,  your  inconsistencies  no 
longer  leave  you  the  resource  of  absolute  power.  From  the 
moment  that,  exhibiting  your  embarrassments,  youare  obHged 
to  invoke  the  counsels  and  aid  of  the  nation,  you  can  no  longer 
walk  without  it;  from  its  strength  you  must  recruit  your  own; 
but  your  wisdom  must  control  its  strength;  if  you  leave  it 
bridleless  and  guideless,  you  will  be  crushed  by  it. 

"  You  must  not  wait,  then,  for  the  States-general  to  make 
demands  upon  you  or  issue  orders  to  you ;  you  must  hasten  to 
offer  all  that  sound  mmds  can  desire,  within  reasonable  limits, 
whether  of  authority  or  of  national  rights. 

"Everything  ought  to  be  foreseen  and  calculated  in  the 
king's  council  before  the  opening  of  the  States-general.     You 
ought  to  determine  what  can  be  given  up  without  danger  in 
ancient  usages,  forms,  maxims,  institutions,  obsolete  or  full  of 
abuses.     All  that  the  pubhc  experience  and  reason  denounce  to 
you  as  proscribed,  take  heed  that  you  do  not  defend;  but  do 
not  be  80  imprudent  as  to  conamit  to  the  risks  of  a  tumultuous 
dehberation  the  fundamental  basis  and  the  essential  springs  of 
the  kingly  authority.     Commence   by  Uberally  granting  the 
requirements  and  wishes  of  the  public,  and  prepare  yourselves 
to  defend,  even  by  force,  all  that  violent,  factious  and  extrav- 
agant systems  would  assail.      In  the  state  of  uncertainty, 
embarrassment  and   denudation  in  which   you   have  placed 
yourselves,  you  have  no  strength,  I  can  feel,  I  can  see.     Gel 
out,  then,  of  this  state ;  put  fresh  energy  into  your  conceesicHifi^ 
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into  your  plans;  in  a  word,  take  up  a  decided  attitude,  for  you 

have  it  not. 

*'  The  revolution  which  is  at  this  instant  being  effected  and 
•which  we  may  regard  as  accomplished  is  the  elevation  of  the 
commons  to  an  influence  equal  to  that  of  the  two  other  orders. 
Another  revolution  must  follow  that,  and  it  is  for  you  to  carry 
it  out  •  that  is  the  destruction  of  privileges  fraught  with  abuse 
and  onerous  to  the  people.  When  I  say  that  it  is  for  you  to 
carry  it  out,  I  mean  that  you  must  take  your  measures  m  such 
wise  as  to  prevent  anything  from  being  done  without  you,  and 
otherwise  than  by  your  direction. 

"  Thus,  then,  you  should  have  a  fixed  plan  of  concessions,  of 
reforms,  which,  instead  of  upsetting  everything,  will  consoU- 
date  the  basis  of  legitimate  authority.  This  plan  should  be- 
come by  your  influence,  the  text  of  aU  the  bailiwick  memo- 
rials '  Gk)d  forbid  that  I  should  propose  to  you  to  bribe,  to 
seduce,  to  obtain  influence  by  iniquitous  means  over  the  elec- 
tions '  You  need,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  honest,  the  most 
enlightened,  the  most  energetic  men.  Such  are  those  who 
must  be  brought  to  the  front,  and  on  whom  the  choice  should 

be  made  to  fall."  ,         x      j       ^ 

Admirable  councils  on  the  part  of  the  most  honest  and  most 
far-sighted  of  minds;  difficult,  however,  if  not  impossible,  to  be 
put  into  practice  by  feeble  ministers,  themselves  still  unde- 
cided on  the  very  brink  of  the  abyss,  having  to  face  the  repug- 
nance and  the  passions  of  the  two  privileged  orders  on  which 
it  was  a  question  of  imposing  painful  sacrifices,  however 
ledtimate  and  indispensable  they  might  be. 

M  Malouet  and  those  who  thought  with  him,  more  in  num- 
ber  than  anybody  could  tell,  demanded  instructions  as  to  the 
elections  in  the  baihwicks.  *'  Can  you  have  allowed  this  great 
crisis  to  come  on  without  any  preparations  for  defence,  ^vath- 
out  anv  combination?"  they  said  to  the  ministers:  *'  you  have, 
through  the  police,  the  superintendents,  the  king^s  proctors,  m 
the  tribunals,  means  of  knowing  men  and  choosing  them,  or, 
at  any  rate,   of   directing   choice;    these    means,   have   you 

employed  them?"  .         ,      .    j       4.    ^4. 

M  Necker  could  not  give  his  instructions,  he  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  question  which  was  engaging  every- 
body's thoughts;  he  hesitated  to  advise  the  king  to  consent  to 
the  doubling  of  the  third.  "  He  haxi  a  timid  pride  which 
was  based  on  his  means,  on  his  celebrity,  and  which  made 
him  incessantly  airaid  of  compromising  himself  with  pubho 
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opinion,  which  he  could  no  longer  manage  to  control  when 
he  found  himself  opposed  by  it,"  said  Malout.  MarmonteH, 
who  knew  the  minister  well,  added,  "That  solitary  mind, 
abstracted,  selfnioncentred,  naturally  enthusiastic,  had 
little  communication  with  men  in  general,  and  few  men  were 
tempted  to  have  communication  with  him;  he  knew  them 
only  by  glimpses  too  isolated  or  too  vague,  and  hence  his  illu- 
sions as  to  the  character  of  the  people  at  whose  mercy  he  waa 
placing  the  State  and  the  king." 

M.  Necker's  Illusions  as  to  himself  never  disappeared;  he 
had  a  vague  presentiment  of  the  weakening  of  his  influence 
over  public  opinion,  and  he  was  pained  thereat.  He  resolved 
at  last  to  follow  it.  "It  is  a  great  mistake,"  he  wrote  at  a 
later  period  in  his  Mimoires,  "to  pretend  to  struggle,  with 
only  antiquated  notions  on  your  side,  against  all  the  vigor  c^ 
the  principles  of  natural  justice,  when  that  justice  renews  its 
impulse  and  finds  itself  seconded  by  the  natural  desire  of  a 
nation.  The  great  test  of  abihty  in  affairs  is  to  obtain  the 
merit  of  the  sacrifice  before  the  moment  when  that  same 
sacrifice  will  appear  a  matter  of  necessity." 

This  favorable  moment,  which  M.  Necker  still  thought  of  seiz- 
ing, had  already  slipped  by  him.  The  royal  resolution,  pro- 
claimed imder  this  strange  title,  Result  of  the  king's  council  held 
on  the  27th  ofDeceTnber,  1788,  caused  neither  great  astonishment 
nor  Uvely  satisfaction  amongst  the  public.  M.  Necker  was  be- 
heved  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  doubling  of  the  third  (estate) 
than  be  really  was ;  the  king  was  known  to  be  weak  and  resigned 
to  following  the  counsels  of  the  minister  who  had  been  thrust 
upon  him.  "  The  cause  of  the  third  estate,"  said  the  report  to 
the  king,  "  wiU  always  have  pubHc  opinion  for  it;  the  wishes 
of  the  third  estate,  when  unanimous,  when  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  equity,  will  always  be  only  another  name  for 
the  wishes  of  the  nation ;  the  judgment  of  Eiu'ope  will  encour- 
age it.  I  will  say,  then,  upon  my  soul  and  conscience,  and 
as  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Majesty,  I  do  decidedly  think  that 
he  may  and  ought  to  call  to  the  States-  general  a  number  ol 
deputies  of  the  third  estate  equal  to  that  of  the  deputies  of  the 
two  other  orders  together,  not  in  order  to  force  on  decisions  by 
poll  {(^liberation  par  tete),  as  appears  to  be  feared,  but  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  general  wishes  of  the  commons  of  his 
kinprdom."  "The  king,"  said  the  edict,  "having  heard  the 
report  made  in  his  council  by  the  minister  of  finance  relative 
to  the   approaching   convocation   of  the   States-general,  htt 
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Majesty  has  adopted  its  principles  and  views  and  has  ordained 
what  follows:  1'  That  the  deputies  shall  be  at  least  one  thou- 
sand in  nuniber;  2'  That  the  number  shall  be  formed  as  nearly 
as  possible  m  the  compound  ratio  of  the  population  and  Uixes 
of  each  baiUwick ;  S   That  the  number  of  deputies  of  the  third 
estate  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  two  other  orders  together, 
and  that  tliis  proportion  shall  be  estabhshed  by  the  letters  of 
convocation."    The  die  was  cast,  the  victory  remained  with 
the  third  (estate),  legitimate  in  principle,  and  stiU  possible 
perhaps  to  be  directed   and  regulated,   but   dangerous   and 
air^ady  menacmg.     ''It  is  not  resistance  from  the  two  upper 
orders^that  I  fear,"  said  M.  Malouet  to  the  ministers,  "it  is 
the  excess  of  the  commons ;  you  have  done  too  much  or  let  too 
much  be  done  to  prevent  now  the  propositions  I  submitted  to 
you  from  being  realized ;  the  pomt  is  not  to  go  any  further, 
for  beyond  hes  anarchy    But  if,  in  the  very  decided  and  very 
impetuous  course  taken  by  pubUc  opmion,  the  king  should 
hesitate  and  the  clergy  and  noblesse  resist,  woe  to  us,  for  all  is 
lost  1    Do  you  expect  the  least  appearance  of  order  and  reason 
in  a  gathering  of  twelve  hundred  legislators,  drawn  from  all 
classes,  without  any  practice  in  discussion  and  meditation  over 
the  important  subjects  they  are  about  to  handle,  carried  away 
by  party-spirit,  by  the  impetuous  force  of  so  many  diverging 
interests  and  opinions?    U  you  do  not  begin  by  giving  them 
fixed  ideas,  by  liedging  them,  through  their  constitutents,  with 
instructions    and    impediments    which    they    cannot    break 
through,  look  out  for  all  sorts  of  vagaries,  for  irremediable 

disorders."  , 

In  his  sad  forecast  of  the  confusion  which  threatened  the 
new  Assembly,  M.  Malouet  counted  too  much  upon  the 
authority  of  mandates  and  upon  the  mfluence  of  the  con- 
stituents ;  he  was  destined  to  look  on,  impotent  and  despairing, 
at  that  great  outburst  of  popular  passions  which  spilt  asunder 
all  ties  and  broke  through  all  engagements  as  so  many  usek3S8 
impediments.  "When  the  Assembly  in  the  first  paroxysms  of 
its  delirium  dared  to  annul  its  oaths  and  declared  itself  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  the  instructions  which  we  received  from  our 
constituents,  the  king  had  a  right,  what  do  I  say?  he  wris 
bound,  to  send  us  back  to  our  bailiwicks, "  M.  Malouet  Ihe 
States-general  were  convoked  for  the  27th  of  April,  1789.  and 
not  a  soul  had  yet  received  instructions  from  the  government. 
"  Those  tliat  we  did  at  last  receive  were  as  honest  as  they 
were  insufficient.    They  told  us  in  substance  to  get  adopted,  il 
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we  could,  the  proposal  to  present  candidates  for  the  departments 
and  to  admit  into  the  list  of  candidates  none  but  men  whose 
morality,  means  and  fair  reputation  were  established,  to 
prevent  wrangles,  schism  between  the  orders,  and  to  carry,  as 
far  as  in  us  lay,  the  most  moderate  notions  as  regarded  reforms 
€Uid  innovations.  It  was  no  longer  th  e  king  speaking,  it  was 
the  consulting  counsel  for  the  crown,  asking  advice  of  every- 
body and  appearing  to  say  to  everybody :  *  What's  to  be  done? 
What  can  I  do?  How  much  do  they  want  to  lop  from  my 
authority?  How  much  of  it  will  they  leave  me?'"  [M4moires 
de  M.  Malouet,  t.  i  p.  249]  It  was  a  tacit  abdication  of  the 
kingship  at  the  juncture  when  its  traditional  authority,  if  not 
its  very  existence,  was  brought  to  book. 

The  party  of  honest  men,  still  very  numerous  and  recruited 
amongst  all  classes  of  society,  went  confidently  to  the  general 
elections  and  preparatory  assemblies  which  had  to  precede 
them.  "  Hardly  conscious  were  they  of  the  dark  clouds  which 
had  gathered  around  us;  the  clouds  shrouded  a  tempest  which 
was  not  slow  to  burst "  [Ibidem,  p.  260]. 

The  whole  of  France  was  fever-stricken.  The  agitation  was 
contradictory  and  confused,  a  medley  of  confidence  and  fear, 
joy  and  rage,  everywhere  violent  and  contagioua  This  time 
again  Dauphiny  showed  an  example  of  pohtic  and  wise  be- 
havior. The  special  states  of  the  province  had  met  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1788,  authorized  by  the  government,  according 
to  a  new  system  proposed  by  the  delegates  of  the  three  ordera 
Certain  members  of  the  nobJesse  and  of  the  clergy  had  edone 
protested  against  the  mode  of  election.  Mounier  constantly 
directed  the  decisions  of  the  third  (estate) ;  he  restrained  and 
enhghtened  young  Bamave,  advocate  in  the  court,  who,  for 
lack  of  his  counsels,  was  destined  to  frequently  go  astray 
hereafter.  The  deliberations  were  invariably  grave,  courte- 
ous ;  a  majority,  as  decided  as  it  was  tolerant,  carried  the  day  on 
all  the  votes.  '*  When  I  reflect  upon  all  we  gained  in  Dauphiny 
by  the  sole  force  of  justice  and  reason,"  wrote  Mounier  after, 
wards,  in  his  exile,  ''I  see  how  I  came  to  beheve  that 
Frenchmen  deserved  to  be  free."  M.  Mounier  published  a  work 
on  the  convocation  of  the  States-general  demanding  the  for- 
mation of  two  chambers.  That  was  hkewise  the  proposition  o€ 
M.  de  La  Luzerne,  Bishop  of  Langres,  an  enhghtened,  a  zeal- 
ous and  a  far-sighted  prelate:  ''This  plan  had  probably  no 
approbation  but  mine,"  says  M.  Malouet.  The  opposition  aud 
the  objections  were  diverse  and  contradictory,  but  they  wen 
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general.  Constitutional  notions  were  as  yet  novel  and  fiiU  of 
confusion  in  all  minds.  The  most  sagacious  and  most  prudent 
were  groping  their  way  towards  a  future  enveloped  in  mist. 

The  useful  example  of  Dauphiny  had  no  imitators:  Bour- 
bonness  and  Hainault  had  accepted  the  system  proposed  by  M. 
Necker  for  the  formation  of  preparatory  assemblies;    Nor- 
mandy,  faithful  to  its  spirit  of  conservative  independence, 
claimed  its  ancient  privHeges  and  refused  the  granted  hber- 
ties.     In  Burgundy  the  noblesse  declared  that  they  would  give 
up  their  pecuniary  privileges,  but  that,  on  all  other  points, 
they  would  defend  to  the  last  gasp  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
province.     The  clergy  and  noblesse  of  Languedoc  held  pretty 
much  the    same   language.     In    Franche-Comte,  where   the 
states-provincial  had  not  sat  since  Louis  XIV. 's  conquest, 
the  strife  was  so  hot  on  the  subject  of  the  admmistrative 
regimen,  that  the  minister  declared  the  assembly  dissolved 
and  referred  the  decision  to  the  States-general.     The  Parliar 
ment  of  Besangon  protested,  declaring  that  the  constitution  at 
the  province  could  not  be  modified  save  by  the  nationality  of 
Franche-Comte,  and  that  deputies  to  the  States-general  could 
not  be  elected  save  by  the  estates  of  the  country  assembled 
according  to  the  olden  rule.     This  pretension  of  the  mapn^ 
trates  excluded  the  people  from  the  elections;  they  rose  and 
drove  the  court  from  the  sessions-hall. 

Everywhere  the  preparatory  assembles  were  disturbed,  they 

were  tumultuous  in  many  spots:  in  Provence  as  well  ob  in 

Brittany  they  became  violent.    In  his  province,  Mirabcau  was 

the  cause  or  pretext  for  the  troubles.     Bom  at  Bignon  near 

Nemours,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1749,  well  known  already  for 

his  talent  as  a  writer  and  orator  as  weU  as  for  the  sUirthng 

irrc^pilnrities  of  his  hfe,  he  was  passionately  desirous  of  Ik  ing 

elected  to  the  States-general.     - 1  don't  think  I  shall  be  useless 

there,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  a^rruti.     Nowhere,  however 

was  his  character  worse  than  m  Provence:  there  people  bfui 

witnessed  his  dissensions  with  his  father  as  well  as  with  his 

wife,      l^iblic    contempt,   a  just  punisliment    for  his  vicm, 

causpd  Ms  admission  into  the  states  provincial  to  be  uniustly 

opposed.     The  assembly  was  composed  exclusively  of  noOlt^ 

in  possession  of  fiefs,  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  ot  a  siriall 

numbc^r  of  municipal  officers.     It  claimed  to  elect  the  dep^itiee 

to  the  States-general  according  to  the  ancient  usages.     Mira- 

beau's  common-sense,  as  well  as  his  great  and  puissant  gemus. 

revolted  %^iunst  the  absurd  theories  ©f  the  privileged;  ^^_o^^^ 
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whelmed  them  with  his  terrible  eloquence,  whilst  adjuring 
them  to  renounce  their  abuseful  and  obsolete  rights ;  he  scared 
them  by  his  forceful  and  striking  hideousness:  "Generous 
friends  of  peace,"  said  he,  addressing  the  two  upper  orders, 
"I  hereby  appeal  to  your  honor!  Nobles  of  Provence,  the 
eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  you.  weigh  well  your  answer !  Ye 
men  of  God,  have  a  care ;  God  heara  you !  But,  if  you  keep 
silence  or  if  you  intrench  yourselves  in  the  vague  utterances 
of  a  piqued  self-love,  allow  me  to  add  a  word.  In  all  ages,  in 
all  countries,  aristocrats  have  persecuted  the  friends  of  the 
people,  and  if,  by  I  know  not  what  combination  of  chances, 
there  have  arisen  one  in  their  own  midst,  he  it  is  whom  they 
have  struck  above  all.  thirsting  as  they  were  to  inspire  terror 
by  their  choice  of  a  victim.  Thus  perished  the  last  of  the 
Gracchi,  by  the  hand  of  the  patricians;  but,  wounded  to  the 
death,  he  flung  dust  towards  heaven,  calling  to  witness  the 
gods  of  vengeance,  and  from  that  dust  sprang  ^Marius,  Marius 
less  great  for  having  exterminated  the  Cimbri  than  for  having 
struck  down  at  Rome  the  aristocracy  of  the  noblesse." 

Mirabeau  was  shut  out  from  the  states-provincial  and  soon 
adopted  eag:erly  by  the  third  estate.  Elected  at  Marseilles  as 
well  as  at  Aix  for  the  States-general,  he  quieted  in  these  two 
cities  successively  riots  occasioned  by  the  dearness  of  bread. 
The  people,  in  their  enthusiasm,  thronged  upon  him,  accepting 
his  will  without  a  murmur  when  he  restored  to  their  proper 
figure  provisions  lowered  in  price  through  the  terror  of  the 
authorities.  The  petty  noblesse  and  the  low-er  provincial 
clergy  had  everywhere  taken  the  side  of  the  third  estate. 
Mirabeau  was  triumphant:  *'I  have  been,  am,  and  shall  be  to 
the  last,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  man  for  public  hberty,  the  man 
for  the  constitution.  Woe  to  the  privileged  orders,  if  that 
means  better  be  the  man  of  the  people  than  the  man  of  the 
nobles,  for  pri\i leges  will  come  to  an  end,  but  the  people  is 
eternal  I" 

Brittany  possessed  neither  a  Mounier  nor  a  Mirabeau;  the 
noblesse  there  were  numerous,  bellicose  and  hauglity,  the 
bur^essdom  rich  and  independent.  Discord  was  manifested 
at  the  commencement  of  the  states-provincial  assembled  at 
Rennes  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1788.  The  governor 
wanted  to  sus})end  the  sessions,  the  two  upper  orders  persisted 
in  meeting;  there  was  fighting  in  the  streets.  The  young  men 
flo<'ke<l  in  from  the  neighboring  towns;  the  states-room  was 
blockaded.    For  three  days  the  memboi-s  ^vho  had  assembled 
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there  endured  a  siege ;  when  they  cut  their  way  through,  sword 
in  hand,  several  persons  were  killed:  the  enthusiasm  spread 
to  the  environs.  At  Angers,  the  women  pubUshed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  "the  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  sweet- 
hearts of  the  young  citizens  of  Angers  would  join  them  if 
they  had  to  march  to  the  aid  of  Brittany  and  would  perish 
rather  than  desert  the  nationality."  When  election-time  ar- 
rived, and  notwithstanding  the  concessions  which  had  been 
made  to  them  by  the  government,  the  Breton  nobles  refused 
to  proceed  to  the  nominations  of  their  order  if  the  choice  of 
deputies  were  not  entrusted  to  the  states-provincial;  they  pre- 
sisted  in  staying  away,  thus  weakening  by  thirty  voices  their 
party  in  the  States-general. 

The  great  days  were  at  hand.     The  whole  of  France  was 
absorbed  in  the  drawing-up  of  the  memorials  (cahiers)   de- 
manded by  the  government  from  each  order,  in  each  baiU- 
wick.     The  weather  was  severe,  the  harvest  had  been  bad,  the 
sutlering  was  extreme.      "Famine  and  fear  of  insurrection 
overthrew  M.  Necker,  the  means  of  providing  against  them 
absorbed  all  his  days  and  nights  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  he  had  at  his  disposal."    Agitators  availed  themselves 
ably  of  the  misery  as  a  means  of  exciting  popular  passion. 
The  alms-giving   was    enormous,    charity   and   fear  together 
opened  both  hearts  and  purees.     The  gifts  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  poor  of  Paris  appeared  to  many  people  sus- 
picious; but  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  de  Juigne,  without 
any  other  motive  but  his  pastoral  devotion,  distributed  aU  he 
possessed  and  got  into  debt  four  hundred  thousmid  livres  m 
order  to  relieve  his  flock.      The  do(^rs  of  the  finest  houses 
were  opencni  to  wretches  dying  of  cold,  anybody  might  go  m 
and  get  warmed  in  the  vast  luills.     Tlie  regulations  for  the 
elections  had  just  been  published  (24th  of  January,  1789).    The 
number  of  deputies  was  set  at  twelve  hundred.     The  electoral 
conditions  varied  according  to  order  and  dignity,  as  weU  bb 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  bailiwicks;  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Assembly  of  notables,  the  simple  fact  of 
nationahty  and  of  inscription  upon  the  register  of  taxes  con- 
stituted electoral  rights.     No  rating  (ceiis)  was  required. 

The  preparatory  labors  had  be(^n  conducted  without  combi- 
nation, the  elections  could  not  be  simultimeous;  no  p<^weiiul 
and  dominont  mind  directed  that  bewildered  mass  of  ignorant 
ekK^tors,  exercising  for  the  first  time,  under  such  critical  cu-- 
cumstances,  a  right  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  ext^^nl 
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and  did  not  foresee  the  purport.  ''The  people  has  more  need 
to  be  governed  and  subjected  to  a  protective  authority  than  it 
has  fitness  to  govern,"  M.  Malouet  had  said  in  his  speech  to  the 
assembly  of  the  three  orders  in  the  baihwick  of  Riom.  The 
day,  however,  was  coming  when  the  conviction  was  to  be 
forced  upon  this  people,  so  impotent  and  incompetent  in  the 
opinion  of  its  most  trusty  friends,  that  the  sovereign  au- 
thoritv  rested  in  its  hands,  without  direction  and  without 
control. 

"The  elective  assembly  of  Riom  was  not  the  most  stormy," 
says  M.  Miilouet  who,  like  M.  ^lounier  at  Grenoble,  had  been 
elected  by  acclamation  head  of  the  deputies  of  his  own  order 
at  Riom,  "but  it  was  suflBciently  so  to  verify  all  my  conjec- 
tures and  cause  me  to  truly  regret  that  I  had  come  to  it  and 
had  obtained  the  deputyship.  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  in 
my  resignation,  when  I  found  some  petty  burgesses,  lawyers, 
advocates  without  any  information  about  public  affairs,  quot- 
ing the  Contrat  social,  declaiming  vehemently  against  tyranny, 
abuses,  and  proposing  a  constitution  apiece.  I  pictured  to  my- 
self all  the  disastrous  consequences  which  might  be  produced 
upon  a  larger  stage  by  such  outrageousness,  and  I  arrived  at 
Paris  very  dissatisfied  with  myself,  with  my  fellow-citizens, 
and  with  the  ministers  who  were  hurrying  us  into  this  abyss." 

The  king  had  received  all  the  memorials ;  on  some  few  points 
the  three  orders  had  commingled  their  wishes  in  one  single 
memorial.  M.  ^Malouet  had  failed  to  get  this  done  in  Au- 
vergne.  "Tlie  clergy  insist  upon  putting  theology  into  their 
memorials,"  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1789,  "and  the  noblesse  compensations  for  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  I  have  exhausted  my  lungs  and  have  no  hope  that 
we  shall  succeed  completely  on  all  points,  but  the  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  noblesse  and  the  third  estate  are  not 
embarrassing.  There  is  rather  more  pig-headedness  amongst 
the  clergy  as  to  their  debt,  which  they  decline  to  pay,  and  as 
to  some  points  of  discipline  which,  after  all.  are  matters  of  in- 
difference to  us;  we  shall  have,  all  told,  three  memorials  of 
which  the  essential  articles  are  pretty  similar  to  those  of  the 
third  estate.     We  shall  end  as  we  began,  peaceably." 

"  Tlie  memorials  of  17S9,"  says  M.  de  Tocqueville  [VanciPn 
regime  ef  la  revolution,  p.  211],  "  will  remain  as  it  w^ere  the  will 
and  testam(mt  of  the  old  French  social  system,  the  last  expres- 
sion of  its  desires,  the  authentic  manifesto  of  its  latest  wishes. 
In  its  totality  and  on  many  points  it  likewise  contained  in  the 
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germ  the  principles  of  new  France.  I  read  attentively  the 
memorials  drawn  up  by  the  three  orders  before  meeting  in 
1789,  I  say  the  three  orders,  those  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy  as 
well  as  those  of  the  third  estate,  and  when  I  come  to  put  to- 
gether all  these  several  wishes,  I  perceive  with  a  sort  of  terror 
that  what  is  demanded  is  the  simultaneous  and  systematic  aboli- 
tion of  aU  the  laws  and  all  the  usages  having  currency  in  the 
country,  and  I  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  about  to  be  enacted 
one  of  the  most  vast  and  most  dangerous  revolutions  ever  seen 
in  the  world.  Those  who  will  to-morrow  be  its  victims  have 
no  idea  of  it,  they  believe  that  the  total  and  sudden  transfor- 
mation of  so  complicated  and  so  old  a  social  system  can  take 
effect  without  any  shock  by  the  help  of  reason  and  its  power 
alone.  Poor  souls !  They  have  forgotten  even  that  maxim 
which  their  fathers  expressed  four  himdred  years  before  in  the 
Bimple  and  forcible  language  of  those  times:  'By  quest  of 
too  great  franchise  and  liberties,  getteth  one  into  too  great 
serfage. ' " 

However  terrible  and  radical  it  may  have  been  in  its  princi- 
ples and  its  results,  the  French  Revolution  did  not  destroy  the 
past  and  its  usages,  it  did  not  break  with  tradition  so  com- 
pletely as  was  demanded,  in  1789,  by  the  memorials  of  the 
three  orders,  those  of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  third  estate. 

One  institution,  however,  was  nowhere  attacked  or  dis- 
cussed. "  It  is  not  true,"  says  M.  Malouet,  "that  we  were  sent 
to  constitute  the  kingship,  but  undoubtedly  to  regulate  the 
exercise  of  powers  conformably  with  our  instructions.  Was 
not  the  kingship  constituted  in  law  and  in  fact?  Were  we  not 
charged  to  respect  it,  to  maintain  it  on  all  its  bases?"  Less 
than  a  year  after  the  Revolution  had  begim,  Mirabeau  wrote 
privately  to  the  king:  "  Compare  the  new  state  of  things  with 
the  old  regimen,  there  is  the  source  of  consolations  and  hopes. 
A  portion  of  the  acts  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  most 
considerable  too,  is  clearly  favorable  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment. Is  it  nothing,  pray,  to  be  without  Parliaments,  without 
states-districts,  without  bodies  of  clergy,  of  privileged,  of 
noblesse?  The  idea  of  forming  but  one  single  class  of  citizens 
would  have  delighted  Richelieu.  This  even  surface  facilitates 
the  exercise  of  power.  Many  years  of  absolute  government 
could  not  have  done  so  much  as  this  single  year  of  revolu- 
tion for  the  kincrly  authority." 

Gtjnius  has  lights  which  cannot  be  obscured  by  either  mental 
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bias  or  irregularities  of  life.  Rejected  by  the  noblesse,  dreaded 
by  fclie  third  estate,  even  when  it  was  under  his  influence, 
Mirabeau  constantly  sought  alliance  between  the  kingship  and 
liberty.  "What  is  most  true  and  nobody  can  beUeve,"  he 
wrote  to  the  duke  of  Liiuzun  on  the  24th  of  December,  178S, 
*'is  that,  in  the  Natiomd  Assembly,  I  shall  be  a  most  zccil- 
ous  monarchist,  be<-ause  I  feel  most  deeply  how  much  need 
-we  have  to  slay  ministerial  despotism  and  resuscitate  the 
kingly  authority."  Tlie  States-general  were  scarcely  assem- 
bled when  the  fiery  orator  went  to  call  upon  M.  Malouet. 
The  latter  was  already  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  revolution. 
*'  Sir,"  said  Mii-abeau,  "  I  come  to  you  because  of  your  reputa- 
tion ;  and  your  opinions,  which  are  nearer  my  own  than  you 
suppose,  determine  this  step  on  my  part.  You  are,  I  know, 
one  of  liberty's  discreet  frien<l8.  and  so  ami;  you  are  scared 
by  the  tempests  gathering,  and  I  no  less;  there  are  amongst 
us  more  than  one  hot  head,  more  than  one  dangerous  mim ; 
in  the  two  upper  orders  all  that  have  brains  have  not  com- 
mon-sense, and  amongst  the  fools  I  knosv  several  capable  of 
setting  fire  to  the  magazine.  The  question,  then,  is  to  know 
whether  the  monarchy  and  the  monarch  shall  survive  the 
storm  which  is  a-brewing,  or  whether  the  faults  committed  and 
those  w  hich  will  not  fail  to  be  still  committed  shall  engulf  us 

all."' 

M.  Malouet  listened,  not  clearly  seeing  the  speaker's  drift. 
Miral>eau  resumed:  "What  I  have  to  add  is  very  simple:  I 
know  that  you  are  a  friend  of  M.  Necker's  and  of  M.  de  Mont- 
morins,  who  form  pretty  nearly  all  the  king's  council;  I  don't 
like  either  of  them,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  they  have  much 
liking  for  me.  But  it  mattei*s  little  whether  we  hke  one  an- 
other, if  we  can  come  to  an  understanding.  I  desire,  then,  to 
know  their  intentions.  I  apply  to  you  to  get  me  a  conference. 
They  would  be  very  cidpable  or  very  narrow-minded,  the  king 
hmiself  would  be  inexcusable,  if  he  aspired  to  reduce  the 
States-general  to  the  same  limits  and  the  same  results  as  all 
the  others  have  had.  Tluxt  will  not  do,  th(»y  must  have  a  plan 
of  adhesion  or  opposition  to  certain  principles.  If  that  plan 
is  reasonable  imder  the  monarchical  system,  I  pledge  myself 
to  support  it  and  employ  all  my  means,  all  my  influence  to 
prevent  that  invasion  of  the  democracy  which  is  coming  upon 
us." 

This  was  M.  Malouet's  advice,  incessantly  repeated  to  the 
ministers  for  months  past;  he  reported  to  them  what  Mirabeau 


had  said;  both  had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  man  and  some  expe- 
rience of  his  want  of  scruple.     "  M.  Necker  looked  at  the  ceil- 
ing after  his  fashion,  he  was  persuaded  that  Mirabeau  had  not 
and  could  not  have  any  influence."    He  was  in  want  of  money, 
it  was  said.     M.  Necker  at  last  consented  to  the  interview. 
Malouet  was  not  present,  as  he  should  have  been.    Deprived  of 
this  sensible  and  well-disposed  intermediary,   the  Geneyese 
stiffness  and  the  Provengal  ardor  were  not  likely  to  hit  it 
off.     Mirabeau  entered.     They  saluted  one  another  silently 
and  remained  for  a  moment  looking  at  one  another.     "Sir," 
said  Mirabeau,  ''  M.  de  Malouet  has  assured  me  that  you  un- 
derstood and  approved  of  the  grounds  for  the  explanation  I 
desire  to  have  with  you."     "Sir,"  rcphed  M.  Necker,  "  M.  Ma- 
louet has  told  me  that  you  had  proposals  to  make  to  me,  what 
are  they?"    Mirabeau,  hurt  at  the  cold,  interrogative  tone  of 
the  minister  and  the  sense  he  attached  to  the  word  proposals, 
jumps  up  in  a  rage  and  says,  "  My  proposal  is  to  wish  you 
good  day."    Then,  runnuig  all  the  way  and  fuming  all  the 
while,  Mirabeau  arrives  at  the  sessions-hall.     "  He  crossed  all 
scarlet  with  rage  over  to  my  side,"  says  M.  Malouet,  "and,  as 
he  put  his  leg  over  one  of  our  benches,  he  said  to  me,  '  Your 
man  ^'s  a  fool,  he  shall  hear  of  me.'  " 

When  the  expiring  kingship  recalled  Mirabeau  to  its  aid,  it 
was  too  late  for  him  and  for  it.  Ho  had  already  struck  fatal 
blows  at  the  cause  which  he  should  have  served,  and  already 
death  was  threatening  himself  with  its  finishing  stroke.  "  He 
was  on  the  point  of  rendering  great  services  to  the  States," 
said  Malouet :  "shall  I  tell  you  how?  By  confessing  to  you  his 
faults  and  pointing  out  your  own,  by  preserving  to  you  a  1 
that  wcis  pure  in  the  Revolution  and  by  energetically  pomt- 
ing  out  to  you  all  its  excesses  and  the  danger  of  those  ex- 
cesses, by  making  the  people  affrighted  at  their  bhndness  and 
the  factious  at  their  intrigues.  He  died  ere  this  gi-eat  work 
was  accomplished ;  he  had  hardly  given  an  inkling  of  it." 

Timidity  and  maladdress  do  not  retard  perils  by  ignonng 
them.  The  day  of  meetmg  of  the  States-general  was  at  hand. 
Almost  everj-where  the  elections  had  been  quiet  and  the  elec- 
tors less  numerous  than  had  been  anticipated.  We  know  what 
indifference  and  lassitude  may  attach  to  the  exercise  of  rights 
which  would  not  be  wiUingly  renounced ;  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience kept  away  from  the  primary  assemblies  many  work- 
ing-men and  peasants;  the  middle  class  alone  proceeded  in 
mass  to  the  elections.     The  irregular  slowness  of  the  prepara^ 
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tory  operations  had  retarded  the  convocations;  for  three 
months,  the  agitation  attendant  upon  successive  assemblies 
kept  France  in  suspense.  Paris  was  still  voting  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1789,  the  mob  thnmged  the  streets;  all  at  once  the  rumor 
ran  that  an  attack  was  being  made  on  the  house  of  an  orna- 
mental-paper maker  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  named  Re- 
veillon.  Starting  as  a  simple  journeyman,  this  man  had  hon- 
estly made  his  fortune ;  he  was  kind  to  those  who  worked  in  his 
shops:  he  was  accused,  nevertheless,  amongst  the  populace,  of 
having  declared  that  a  journeyman  could  live  on  fifteen  sous  a 
day.  The  day  before,  threats  had  been  levelled  at  him ;  he  had 
asked  for  protection  from  the  police,  thirty  men  had  been  sent 
to  him.  The  madmen  who  were  swarming  ag-^inst  his  house 
and  stores  soon  got  the  better  of  so  weak  a  guard,  everything 
was  destroyed;  the  riotei^  rushed  to  the  archbishop's  there 
was  voting  going  on  there;  they  expected  to  find  Reveillon 
there,  whom  they  wante<l  to  murder.  They  were  repulsed  by 
the  battalions  of  the  French  and  Swiss  guards.  More  than 
two  hundred  were  killed.  Money  was  found  in  their  pockets. 
Tlie  Parliament  suspended  its  prosecutions  against  the  ring- 
leaders of  so  many  crimes.  The  Government,  impotent  and 
disarmed,  as  timid  in  presence  of  this  riot  as  in  presence  of 
opposing  parties,  at  last  came  before  the  States-general,  but 
blown  about  by  the  contrary  winds  of  excited  passions,  with- 
out any  guide  and  without  fixed  resolves,  without  any  firm  and 
compact  nucleus  in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  unknown  Assembly, 
without  confidence  in  the  troops,  who  were  looked  upon,  how- 
ever, as  a  possible  and  last  resort. 

The  States-general  were  presented  to  the  king  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1789.  It  seemed  as  if  the  two  upper  ordei*s,  by  a  pro 
phetic  instinct  of  their  ruin,  wanted,  for  the  last  time,  to  make 
a  parade  of  their  privileges.  Introduced  without  delay  co  the 
kiug,  they  left  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  deputies  of  th-  third 
estate  to  wait  in  the  rain.  The  latter  were  getting  angry  and 
already  beginning  to  clamor,  when  the  gates  were  opened  to 
them.  In  the  magnificent  procession  on  the  4th,  when  the 
three  orders  accompanied  the  king  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis 
at  Versailles,  the  laced  coats  and  decorations  of  the  nobles,  the 
superb  vestments  of  the  prelates  easily  eclipsed  the  modest 
cassocks  of  the  country-priests  as  well  as  the  sombre  costume 
imposed  by  ceremoniaJ  upon  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate; 
the  bishop  of  Nancy,  M.  de  la  Fare,  maintained  the  traditional 
distinctions  even  in  the  sermon  he  delivered  before  the  kingi 
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'*  Sir,"  said  he,  ''accept  the  homage  of  the  clergy,  the  respects 
of  the  nobless3  ana  che  most  humble  supplications  of  the  third 
estate."    Thf   on  timely  applause  which  greeted  the  bishop's 
words  was  excited  jy  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  misery  in  the 
country -places  exhausted  by  the  rapacity  of  the  fiscal  agents. 
At  this  striking  solemnity,  set  off  with  all  the  pomp  of  the 
past,  animated  with  all  the  hopes  of  the  future,  the  eyes  of  the 
public  sought  out,  amidst  the  sombre  mass  of  deputies  of  the 
tliird  (estate),  those  whom  their  deeds,  good  or  evil,  had  al- 
ready made  celebrated:  Malouet,  Mounier,  Mirabeau,  the  last 
greeted  with  a  murmur  which  was  for  a  long  while  yet  to  ac- 
company his  name.     "When  the  summons  by  name  per  baili- 
wick took  place,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "there  were  cheers 
for  certain  deputies  w^ho  were  known,  but  at  the  name  of 
Mirabeau  there  was  a  noise  of  a  very  different  sort.     He  had 
wanted  to  speak  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  a  general  mur- 
mur had  prevented  him  from  making  himself  heard.     I  could 
easily  see  how  grieved  he  was,  and  I  observed  some  tears  of 
vexation    standing   in   his   blood-shot   eyes"    [Souvenirs   de 

Duniont,  p.  47]. 

Three  great  questions  were  already  propounded  before  the 
Assembly  entered  into  session;  those  of  verification  of  powers, 
of  dehberation  by  the  three  orders  m  common  and  of  vote  by- 
poll.  The  wise  men  had  desired  that  the  king  should  himself 
see  to  the  verification  of  the  powers  of  the  deputies  and  that 
they  should  come  to  the  Assembly  confirmed  in  their  niMudates. 
Pe(Iple  likewise  expected  to  find,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
or  in  the  minister's  report,  an  expression  of  the  royal  opinions 
on  the  two  other  points  in  dispute.  In  a  letter  drawn  up  by  M, 
Mounier  and  addressed  to  the  king,  the  estates  of  Dauphiny,  had 
referred,  the  vear  before,  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  States- 
general'  "  Before  the  States  held  at  Orleans  in  1569,"  said  this 
document,  "the  orders  deliberated  most  frequently  together, 
and  when  they  broke  up,  they  afterwards  met  to  concert  their 
deliberations;  they  usually  chose  only  one  president,  only  one 
speaker  for  all  the  orders,  generally  amongst  the  members  of 
the  clergy.  The  States  of  Orleans  had  the  impmdence  not  to 
follow  the  forms  previously  observed  and  the  orders  broke  up. 
The  clergy  m  vain  invited  them  to  have  but  one  common 
memorial  and  to  choose  one  single  speaker,  but  they  were 
careful  to  protest  that  this  innovation  would  not  mterfere  with 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  body  of  the  States.  The  clengy  8 
speaker  said  in  bis  address  that  the  three  estates,  as  heretofore 
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had  but  one  mouth,  one  heart  and  one  spirit.  In  spite  of  these 
protests,  the  fatal  example  set  by  the  States  of  Oreans  was  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  Blois  and  those  of  1614.  Should  it  be  again 
imitated,  we  fear  that  the  States-general  will  be  powerless  to 
do  anything  for  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  and  the  glory  of 
the  throne,  and  that  Europe  will  hear  with  surprise  that  the 
French  know  neither  how  to  bear  servitude  nor  how  to  deserve 
freedom." 

An  honest  but  useless  appeal  to  the  memories  of  the  far  pastl 
Times  were  changed ;  whereas  the  municipal  officers  represent- 
ing the  third  estate  used  to  find  themselves  powerless  in  pres- 
ence of  the  upper  orders  combined,  the  third  (estate),  now 
e^iual  to  the  privileged  by  extension  of  its  representation, 
counted  numerous  adherents  amongst  the  clergy,  amongst  the 
country  parsons  and  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  noblesse.  Dehb- 
eration  in  common  and  vote  by  poll  delivered  the  two  upper 
orders  into  its  hands;  this  was  easily  forgotten  by  the  par- 
tisans of  a  reunion  which  was  desirable  and  even  necessary, 
but  which  could  not  be  forced  upon  the  clergy  or  noblesse,  and 
which  they  could  only  effect  with  a  view  to  the  pubhc  good 
and  in  the  wise  hope  of  preserving  their  influence  by  giving  up 
their  power.  AU  that  preparatory  labor  characteristic  of  the 
free,  prudent  and  bold,  frank  and  discreet  government,  had 
been  neglected  by  the  feebleness  or  inexperience  of  the  minis- 
-ters.  "This  poor  government  was  at  grips  with  all  kinds  of 
perils,  and  the  man  who  had  shown  his  superiority  under 
other  difficult  circumstances  flinched  beneath  the  weight  of 
these.  His  talents  were  distempered,  his  lights  danced  about, 
he  was  sustained  only  by  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions  and  by 
vanity  born  of  liis  hopes,  for  he  had  ever  in  reserve  that  per- 
spective of  confidence  and  esteem  with  which  he  believed  the 
third  estate  to  be  impressed  towards  him ;  but  the  promoters  of 
the  revolution,  those  who  wanted  it  complete  and  subversive 
of  the  old  government,  those  men  who  were  so  small  a  matter 
at  the  outset,  either  in  weight  or  in  number,  had  too  much  in- 
terest in  annihilating  M.  Necker  not  to  represent  as  pieces  of 
perfidy  his  hesitations,  his  tenderness  towards  the  two  upper 
orders  and  his  air  of  restraint  towards  the  commons" 
[M^moires  de  M.  Malouet,  t.  i.  p.  23G]. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  feeble  indecision  as  regarded  the  great 
questions  and  with  this  minuteness  of  detail  in  secondary  mat- 
ters that  M.  Necker  presented  himself  on  the  5th  of  May  before 
the  three  orders  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  the  palace  of 
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Versailles  by  King  Louis  XVI.    The  royal  procession  had 
been  saluted  by  the  crowd  with  repeated  and  organized  shouts 
of  *' Hurrah!  for  the  duke  of  Orleans!"  which  had  disturbed 
and  agitated  the  queen.     *'The  king,"  says  Marmontel,  "ap- 
peared with  simple  dignity,  without  pride,  without  timidity, 
wearing  on  his  features  the  impress  of  the  goodness  which  he 
had  in  his  heart,  a  httle  affected  by  the  spectacle  and  by  the 
feeUngs  which  the  deputies  of  a  faithful  nation  ought  to  inspire 
in  its  king."    His  speech  was  short,  dignified,  affectionate,  and 
witliout  pohtical  purport.     With  more  of  pomp  and  detail,  the 
minister  confined  himself  within  the  same  hmits.     ''Aid  his 
Majesty,"  said  he,  ''to  establish  the  prosperity  of  the  kinplora 
on  solid  bases,  seek  for  them,  point  them  out  to  your  sovereigin 
and  you  will  find  on  his  part  the  most  generous  assistance." 
The  mode  of  action  corresponded  with  this  insufficient   Lm- 
guage.      Crushed   beneath   the  burden  of  piist  defaults  and 
errors,  the  government  tendered  its  abdication,  in  advance, 
into  the  hands  of  that  mightily  bewildered  Assembly  it  had 
just  convoked.     The  king  had  left  the  verification  of  powers  to 
the  States-general  themselves.     M.  Necker  confined  himself  to 
pointing  out  the  possibdity  of  common  action  between  the 
three  orders,  recommending   the  deputies  to  examine  those 
questions  discreetly.     "The  king  is  anxious  about  your  first 
deliberations,"  said  the  minister,  throwing  away  at  hap-hazard 
ui)on  leaders  as  yet  unknown  the  direction  of  those  discus- 
sions which  he  with  good  reason  dreaded.     "  Never  did  pohti- 
cal assembly  combine  so  great  a  number  of  remarkable  men," 
says  M.  Malouet,  "  without  there  being  a  single  one  whose 
superiority  was  decided  and  could  command  the  respect  of  the 
others.    Such  abundance  of  stars  rendered  this  assembly  un- 
manageable, as  they  will  jilways  be  in  France  when  there  is  no 
man  conspicuous  in  authority  and  in  force  of  character  to  seize 
the  helm  of  affairs  or  to  have  the  direction  spontaneously  sur- 
rendered to  him.     Fancy  then  the  state  of  a  meeting  of  impas- 
sioned men,  without  rule  or  bridle,  equally  dangerous  from 
their  bad  and  their  good  qualities,  because  they  nearly  all 
lacked  experience  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed;  insomuch  thai 
the  good  could  do  no  good  and  the  bad,  from  levity,  from  vio^ 
lence,  did  nearly  always  more  harm  than  they  intended." 

It  was  amidst  such  a  chaos  of  passions,  wills,  and  desirea> 
legitimate  or  culpable,  patriotic  or  selfish,  that  there  was,  fir^ 
erf  all,  propounded  tim   question  of  verification  of  pow«» 
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Prompt  and  peremptory  on  the  part  of  the  noblesse,  hesitating 
and  cautious  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  the  opposition  of  the 
two  upper  orders  to  any  common  action  irritated  the  third  es- 
tate ;  its  appeals  had  ended  in  nothing  but  conferences  broken 
off,  then  resumed  at  the  king's  desire,  and  evidently  and  pain- 
fully to  no  purpose.     ' '  By  an  inconceivable  oversight  on  the 
part  of  M.  Necker  in  the  local  apportionment  of  the  building 
appointed  for  the  Assembly  of  the  States-general,  there  was  the 
throne-room  or  room  of  the  three  orders,  a  room  for  the  no- 
blesse, one  for  the  clergy,  and  none  for  the  commons,  who  re- 
mained, quite  naturally,  established  in  the  states-room,  the 
largest,  the  most  ornate,  and  all  fitted  up  with  tribunes  for  the 
spectators  who  took  possession  of  the  public  boxes  {loges  coin- 
munes)  in  the  room.     When  it  was  perceived  that  this  crowd 
of  strangers  and  their  plaudits  only  excited  the  audacity  of  the 
more  violent  speakers,  all  the  consequences  of  this  installation 
were  felt.     Would  anybody  believe,"  continues  M.  Malouet, 
*'that  M.  Necker  had  an  idea  of  inventing  a  ground-slip,  a 
fallin^-in  of  the  cellars  of  the  Menus,  and  of  throwing  do\vn, 
during;  the  night,  the  carpentry  of  the  grand  room,  in  order  to 
remove  and  install  the  three  orders  separately?    It  was  to  me 
myself  that  ho  spoke  of  it,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  dissuad- 
ing him  from  the  notion,  by  pointing  out  to  him  all  the  danger 
of  it."    The  want  of  foresight  and  the  nervous  hesitation  of  the 
ministers  had  placed  the  third  estate  in  a  novel  and  a  strong 
situation.     Installed  officially  in  the  states-room,  it  seemed  to 
be  at  once  master  of  the  position,  waiting  for  the  two  upper 
orders  to  come  to  it.     Mii-abeau  saw  this  with  that  rapid  in- 
sight into  effects  and  consequences  which  constitutes,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  orator's  genius.     The  tliird  estate  had 
taken  possession,   none  could  hencefoi-th  dispute  with  it  its 
privileges,  and  it  was  the  defence  of  a  right  that  had  been  won 
which  was  to  in.spire  the  fiery  orator  with  his  mighty  audacity, 
when  on  the  2:3rd  of  June,  towards  evening,  after  the  miserable 
affair  of  the  royal  session,  the  marquis  of  Dreux-Breze  came 
bark  into  the  room  to  beg  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate  to 
withdraw.     Tlie  king's  order  was  express,  but  already  certain 
Eobl(  s  and  a  large  number  of  ecclesiastics  had  joined  the  depu- 
ties of  the  commons:  their  definitive  victory  on  the  27th  of 
June  and  the  fusion  of  the  three  orders  were  foreshadowed; 
Mirabeau  rose  at  the  entrance  of  the  grand-master  of  the  cere- 
monies: "Go,"  he  shouted,  "and  tell  those  who  send  you.  that 
we  are  here  by  the  wiU  of  the  people,  and  that  we  shall  not 
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budge  save  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet."    This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  revolutionary  violence. 

On  the  12th  of  June  the  battle  began ;  fche  calling  over  of  the 
bailiwicks  took  place  in  the  States-room.  The  third  estate  sat 
alone.  At  each  province,  each  chief -place,  each  roll  (proc^- 
verbal),  the  secretaries  repeated  in  a  loud  voice,  "Gentlemen  of 
the  clergy?  None  present.  Gentlemen  of  the  noblesse?  None 
present."  Certain  parish-priests  alone  had  the  courage  to  sep- 
arate from  their  order  and  submit  their  powers  for  verification. 
All  the  deputies  of  the  third  (estate)  at  once  gave  them  prece- 
dence.   The  day  of  persecution  was  not  yet  come. 

Legality  still  stood,  the  third  estate  maintained  a  proud  mod- 
eration, the  border  was  easily  passed,  a  name  was  suflScient. 

The  title  of  States-general  was  oppressive  to  the  new  Assem- 
bly, it  recalled  the  distinction  between  the  orders  as  well  as  the 
humble  posture  of  the  tliird  estate  heretofore.  "This  is  the 
only  true  name,"  excl;;imcd  Abbe  Sieyes:  "Assembly  of  ac- 
knowledged and  verified  representatives  of  the  nation."  This 
was  a  contemptuous  repudiation  of  the  two  upper  orders. 
Mounier  replied  with  another  definition :  ' '  Legitimate  Assembly 
of  the  majority  amongst  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  deliberating 
in  the  absence  of  the  duly  invited  minority."  The  subtleties  of 
metaphysics  and  politics  are  powerless  to  take  the  popular 
fancy.  Mirabeau  felt  it:  "  Let  us  call  ourselves  representatives 
of  the  people  r  he  shouted.  For  this  ever  fatal  name  he  claimed 
the  kingly  sanction:  "  I  hold  the  king's  veto  so  necessary,"  said 
the  great  orator,  "  that,  if  he  had  it  not,  I  would  rather  five  at 
Constantinople  than  in  France.  Yes,  I  protest,  I  know  of 
nothing  more  terrible  than  a  sovereign  aristocracy  of  six  hun- 
dred persons  who,  having  the  power  tadejclare  .tbeinseJyes  to- 
morrow irremovable  and  the  next*  day  k€Ved}tc;ry,*w(>Md<?i^'(l,^ 
ake  the  aristocracies  of  all  countries  in  tli(J  World,  by  swooping 

down  upon  everything."  .      •      y^    '*•;••  '"..^  '^*  '  • 

An  obscure  deputy  here  suggestiecj  3\i>mg  /tl'B  di^iX«sion*th^; 
np.me  of  National  Assembh/,  often  il6retdfore  erhpl6yed  lo  desig- 
nate the  States-general ;  Sieyes  took  it  up.. rejecting  th«.?ubtle 
and  carefully  prepared  definitions:  ;"  I  c^mJf'or'tjie/yV^Wraent 
of  M.  Legrand,"  said  he,  "and  I  prOpOs(5  the  titie  of  *  Nation  al 
Assembly. "  Four  hundred  and  ninety-one  voices  against  ninety 
adopted  this  simple  and  su|>erb  title.  In  contempt  of  the  two 
opper  orders  of  the  State,  the  national  assembly  was  consti- 
tuted. The  decisive  step  was  Uxken  towards  the  French  Revo- 
iiition. 
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During  the  early  days,  in  the  heat  of  a  violent  discussion, 
Barrere  had  exclaimed,  ''You  are  summoned  to  recommence 
history."  It  was  an  arrogant  mistake.  For  more  than  eighty 
years  modern  France  has  been  prosecuting  laboriously  and  in 
open  day  the  work  which  had  been  slowly  forming  within  the 
dark  womb  of  olden  France.  In  tiie  almighty  hands  of  eternal 
jkxi  a  people's  history  is  interrupted  and  recommenced  never. 
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PREFACE. 


GinzoT'S  **  The  History  of  France  told  to  my  Grandchildren,* 

stopped  at  1789,  at  that  momentous  epoch  when  the  destinies 
of  our  country  imderwent  a  transformation  so  profound  as  to 
merit  for  her  the  appellation  of  The  New  France.  In  i-elating 
the  history  of  the  past,  my  father  never  lost  sight  of  that  of 
the  present,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  rose  to  greatness.  He 
was  intimately  connected  with  some  of  those  who  witnessed 
and  played  a  first  part  in  the  Revolution ;  from  his  experience 
in  government  he  had  learned -how  to  judge  of  men  and  events 
of  whicQ  he  had  no  personal  knowledge.  As  he  went  on  with 
his  story  he  gradually  substituted  a  personal  tone  and  vivid 
recollections  for  the  simple  appreciation  of  historical  facta. 
On  entering  into  active  hfe  our  children  should  be  able  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge,  and  form  a  clear  judgment  of 
the  great  shocks  which  have  agitated  our  country  f  ^r  more  than 
eighty  years,  and  which  continue  to  do  so  even  now.  My 
father  had  intended  to  devote  a  separate  work  to  the  new 
period  of  the  hfe  of  our  France;  he  regarded  it  as  a  necessary 
complement  to  the  history  of  old  France.  His  regular  couree 
was  constantly  elucidated  and  supplemented  by  his  con- 
versation. I  have  coileeted  and  preserved  these  instructions 
intended,  m  the  first  instance,  for  his  family,  but  useful,  I 
believe,  for  all.  I  venture  to  hoi)e  that  others  will  tiud  them 
as  interesting  and  full  of  great  lessons  as  they  constantly  were 
to  us ;  and  that  these  last  lessons  will  not  be  without  fruit  for 
the  new  generation,  to  which,  we  trust,  will  be  the  honor  o€ 
bringing  to  a  final  close  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE    OONSTITUKNT    ASSEMBLY. 

The  History  of  the  French  Revolution  is  still  a  field  of  battle 
which  none  can  tread  without  emotion.  With  intervals  of 
calm  or  torpor,  our  country  has  been  agitated  for  fourscore 
years  by  a  very  tempest.  Never  in  a  shorter  time  has  a  people 
made  such  great  pohtical  experiments;  never  has  a  nation 
been  so  precipitated  from  one  adventure  to  another,  always 
seeking  but  never  finding  repose.  From  1789  to  1792,  France, 
enthusiastic  and  inexx)erienced,  dealt  its  reckless  blows  against 
the  old  Monarchy ;  and  that  Monarchy,  with  all  its  grandeur 
and  with  all  its  faults  and  abuses,  feU  to  rise  no  more.  In  its 
jgace^jgosejbhe  Republic,r-Jinked  with  grand  mistakes  and 
creating  ajQintoxicatipn  that  deveiope3n[nto  crime.  Between 
lt92  and  1804,  the  Directory  succeeded  the  Helgn  of  Terror, 
the  Consulate  followed  the  Directory,  and  the  Empire  the  Con- 
sulate. For  a  moment  our  country  enjoyed  order  with  glory; 
then  from  1804  to  1814,  success  led  to  mad  impulses  and  un- 
governable ambition;  the  Empire  terminated  in  a  European 
coahtion,  a  foreign  invasion,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Bourbon  dynasty.  But  this  was  not  enough;  in  1814  and  1815 
the  adventure  of  the  Himdred  Days  brought  the  foreigner  to 
France,  and  more  cruelly  renewed  our  griefs.  By  the  noble 
attempts  to  realize  constitutional  government  under  the  two 
branches  of  the  Royal  House  from  1815  to  1830,  and  from  1830 
to  1848,  the  nation  was  led  to  beheve  that  it  had  arrived  at  the 
goal  of  its  hopes.  A  new  Revolution  plunged  us  into  a  new 
Bepublic,  and  thence  into  a  new  Empire ;  for  the  third  time 
the  Empire  brought  upon  us  war  and  invasion.  We  are  now 
Just  recovering  ourselves,  ^aiwgUQ^k^oiindjisjop^uato^ 
truth  in  the  past  and  for  a  path  to  f ollowln~CELe^ture,  with 
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tiie  noise  of  the  combat  still  echoing  in  oinr  ears,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  battle-smoke  which  time  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely dispersed. 

We  must,  however,  tell  our  children  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution;  we  must  disentangle  the  evil  from  the 
good,  the  true  from  the  false,  and  define  the  parts  played  by 
men  and  by  circumstances.  For  it  will  devolve  upon  our  chil- 
dren, imder  the  hand  of  God,  to  bring  this  tragic  history  to  a 
close,  and  find  for  our  France,  peace,  order,  and  security  in 
that  hberty  which  she  demands,  and  which  during  so  many 
centuries,  and  through  all  the  irregularities  and  inconsist- 
encies of  her  long  career,  she  has  so  persistently  sought. 

At  the  debut  of  the  States-General  in  1789,  our  hearts  were 
for  the  most  part  overflowing  with  hope,  and  the  most  clear- 
sighted  had  scarcely  a  presentiment  of  the  abysses  of  agitation 
and  sorrow  that  were  opening  before  us.  Ever  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  in  spite  of  the  inconstant  weakness 
of  his  character,  King  Lottts  XVI.  had  not  ceased  to  desire  and 
seek  the  good  of  his  people.  But  it  was  his  misfortune  to  become 
Boon  tired  of  his  best  servants;  for  Turgot  and  Malesherbes  he 
had  substituted  M.  Necker,  and  soon  afterwards  Calonne  and 
Brienne.  Yielding  to  pubhc  opinion,  he  recalled  Necker;  for 
the  king  was  already  sinking  under  the  unexpected  weight  of 
events,  which  he  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  power  to 
direet. 

Authority  had  already  passed  into  other  hands ;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Third  Estate,  fortified  by  public  opinion  as 
well  as  by  their  numerical  majority,  in  the  States-General,  had 
boldly  adopted  a  new  name,  powerful  from  its  natural  signifi- 
cance, and  by  the  importance  which  from  the  first  attached 
to  it.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  these  representatives  became 
the  National  Assembly,  destroying  at  one  blow  the  authority 
of  the  kin^,  and  of  the  two  first  orders  in  the  States-G^neraL 
Already  the  victory  was  irrevocably  assured. 

The  short-sighted  timidity  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  Twelve  hundred  deputies  arrived  from 
all  parts  of  France,  raised  to  power  by  the  suffrages  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  animated  by  new  hopes  and  profound  dis- 
quietudes, charged  with  the  advocacy  of  many  generous  but 
badly  digested  ideas,  with  the  presentation  of  many  im- 
prudent requests,  and  the  abolition  of  many  ancient  and  cruel 
wrongs.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  nobles,  three  hundred 
azid  one  delegates  of  the  clergy,  and  six  hundred  and  twen^ 
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one  representatives  of  the  Third  Estate  crowded  into  the  build* 
ings  of  the  Menus  Plaiaira  at  Versailles.  No  regulation  had 
been  adopted  for  the  verification  of  their  powers ;  the  ministers 
themselves  had  come  to  no  decision  in  their  own  minds  upon 
the  important  question,  whether  the  three  estates  should 
dehberate  separately  or  together.  **  It  is  not  the  opposition  of 
the  first  two  orders,  but  the  exaggerated  demands  of  the  Com- 
mons that  I  fear,"  said  Malouet  to  Necker  and  Montmorin  be- 
fore the  elections.  "But  seeing  how  very  decided  and  how 
very  impetuous  is  the  present  direction  of  pubhc  feeling,  if  the 
king  should  happen  to  hesitate,  and  if  the  clergy  and  nobiUty 
should  offer  resistance,  woe  betide  us!  all  is  lost."  The  king 
did  hesitate,  the  clergy  and  nobility  refused  to  accede  to  the 
common  verification  of  their  powers,  the  ministers  presented 
themselves  before  the  representatives  of  the  nation  without 
any  prepared  plans,  without  any  schemes  of  concession, 
weighed  and  measured  beforehand,  without  any  resolute  and 
firm  line  of  conduct  decided  upon ;  all  was  simply  left  to  the 
course  of  events  and  excited  passions,  enthusiasm,  and  ardent 
hope  on  one  hand,  illustrious  and  irresolute  timidity  on  the 
other.  The  Third  Estate  kept  resolutely  in  the  van :  from  the 
12th  of  June  it  sat  alone  in  the  great  hall  of  the  States-General. 

Invitations  were  addressed  to  the  first  two  orders,  but  no  re- 
ply was  received.  When  the  roll  was  called  over,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Third  Estate  cried  in  loud  tones,  "Gentlemen  of 
the  Clergy?  No  one  appears!  Gentlemen  of  the  Nobility? 
No  one  appears !"  Dehberation  went  on  meanwhile  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  nobles,  and  in  that  of  the  clergy;  the  king 
sought  to  bring  about  a  reconcihation,  but  his  efforts  proved 
abortive ;  by  a  great  majority  the  nobles  refused  a  common 
verification.  On  June  19th  the  clergy  were  still  discussing ;  at 
last  the  voice  of  the  cur^s  carried  it ;  they  were  favorable  to 
the  national  movement.  The  clergy  decided  to  accept  the 
offers  of  the  Third  Estate,  and  a  common  verification  of 
powers,  but  insisted  on  maintaining  the  distinction  of  orders. 
The  nobihty  voted  an  address  of  protestation  to  the  king. 

Louis  XVI.  resolved  upon  meeting  the  deputies,  and  Necker 
prepared  a  royal  speech.  It  was  necessary  to  make  consider- 
able preparations  in  the  hall  of  the  States-General  occupied  by 
the  Third  Estate.  When  the  deputies  presented  themselves  on 
June  20th,  they  found  some  French  guards  posted  before  the 
gates  of  the  building.  They  were  informed  that  their  sittings 
were  suspended  until  the  22pd.     There  was  soon  a  consider' 
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able  agitation  amongst  the  representatives,  and  the  rumop 
spread  that  the  king  was  maturing  a  project  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  States-General.  In  vain  had  the  Third  Estate,  proud  o€ 
its  name  of  National  Assembly,  boldly  voted  the  collection  of 
taxes  during  its  session,  and  taken  under  its  protection  the 
interests  of  the  creditors  of  the  State.  In  their  restlessness, 
several  ardent  deputies  were  disposed  to  disregard  the  order, 
and  force  their  way  into  the  Assembly  Hall.  The  learned 
astronomer  Bailly,  lately  elected  president  of  the  Assembly, 
gucceeded  in  leading  them  away.  By  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment the  deputies  passed  to  the  Tennis  Court,  whicli  afforded 
ample  space  for  their  accommodation.  Here,  standing,  with 
no  other  protection  than  a  guard  of  two  representatives  placed 
at  the  door,  the  members  of  the  Assembly  crowded  round  their 
officials ;  the  president  sat  on  a  bench. 

The  excitement  grew  more  intense,  perpetually  kept  alive  by 
the  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hall;  voices  became  more 
agitated,  the  tone  more  impassioned,  proposals  more  violent 
**  To  Paris !"  cried  they,  * '  the  Assembly  must  go  to  Paris. "  The 
President  could  no  longer  make  himself  heard.  M.  Mounier, 
one  of  the  wisest  friends  of  liberty,  recently  aU-powerful  in  the 
estates  of  Dauphiny,  proposed  a  resolution  supported  by  the 
Abbe  Sieves.  "The  National  Assembly,  considering  that 
bein^  called  upon  to  settle  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom,  to 
bring  about  the  regeneration  of  public  order,  and  to  maintain 
the  true  principles  of  the  monarchy,  nothing  can  hinder  i% 
from  continuing  its  deUberations  in  whatever  place  it  may  be 
compelled  to  estabhsh  itself,  and  that  in  short  wherever  its 
members  may  be  collected  together,  there  is  the  National  As- 
sembly ; 

"  Resolves,  that  all  the  members  of  this  Assembly  immedi- 
ately take  an  oath  never  to  separate,  and  to  meet  whenever 
circumstances  may  require  it,  imtil  the  Constitution  of  the 
Kingdom  be  firmly  established  on  a  solid  basis,  and  that,  the 
oath  being  taken,  all  and  each  of  the  members  confirm  by  their 
signatures  this  unalterable  resolution," 

On  hearing  this  read,  the  deputies  cried  "Vive  le  Roi/ 
They  crowded  round  the  bench  which  served  for  a  desk. 
Bailly  and  the  secretaries  were  the  first  to  take  the  oath,  which 
was  then  repeated  by  every  voice.  Malouet  essayed  some  loyal 
restrictions ;  Martin  d'Auch  added  to  his  signature,  the  courar 
geous  word  "  Opposing."  "  I  refuse,"  said  he,  *'  to  take  an  en» 
ga^pement  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  king."    It  was 
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attempted  at  first  to  dissuade  him ;  but  respect  for  liberty  in- 
duced his  colleagues  to  let  his  protest  remain.  What  mattered 
a  single  dissentient  voice,  amongst  the  otherwise  unanimous 
decision  of  the  deputies.  The  oath  of  the  Tennis  Courl 
confirmed  the  decision  which  claimed  for  the  Third  Estate  the 
daring  title  of  National  Assembly.  It  was  already  a  question  at 
force  against  force. 

The  royal  visit  was  put  off  for  one  day.  The  majority  of  the 
clergy  were  unwilling  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  (Opportunity 
to  declare  their  resolution.  The  Comte  d'Artois  caused  the 
Tennis  Court  to  be  closed.  The  Church  of  St.  Louis  was 
opened  to  the  deputies ;  on  June  22nd  the  Third  Estate  attended 
there  to  meet  the  First  Order.  When  the  gates  opened  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-nine  ecclesiastics,  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne, 
Lefranc  de  Pompignan  at  their  head,  passed  into  the  choir,  a 
general  emotion  seized  the  Assembly,  and  this  was  speedily 
communicated  to  the  crowd  surrounding  the  church:  all 
hearts  seemed  throbbing  in  unison.  During  this  time  the 
minority  of  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Pai-is,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  nobility,  were  pressing  the  king  to 
guard  himself  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Third  Estate, 
by  pubhcly  proclaiming  his  sovereign  authority.  Three  times 
the  projected  royal  speech  written  by  Necker  was  modified. 
Tired  out  at  last,  the  minister  quitted  Marly,  where  the  council 
was  held,  and  returned  to  Versailles.  When  the  royal  visit  to 
the  Assembly  at  length  took  place  on  June  23x^1,  Necker  waa 
not  present. 

The  king  entered.  He  was  saluted  only  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  nobihty  and  a  portion  of  the  clergy ;  the  Tliird  Estate 
remained  gloomily  silent.  Through  the  impertinence  or 
awkwardness  of  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  depu- 
ties had  been  compelled  to  wait  out  in  the  rain  for  the  opening 
of  the  doors,  whilst  the  First  Orders  had  already  taken  their 
places  in  the  halL  Their  ill-temper  had  increased,  the  galleries 
were  empty. 

Anxiety  was  depicted  on  every  countenance.  The  king  com- 
plained in  the  first  place  of  the  hindrances  to  the  welfare  of 
his  people  caused  by  these  divisions.  The  chancellor  held  in 
his  hand.  The  Declaration  concerning  the  present  Session  of  the 
States-General;  it  was  for  this  every  one  was  waiting.  When 
it  announced  the  intention  of  the  king  to  maintain  the  sepfirate 
deliberations,  unless  the  Three  Orders  should  themselves  de- 
mand to  be  united,  and  then  only  upon  questions  ol  general 
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interest, —when  it  declared  the  deliberation  of  the  Third  Estate 
null  and  unconstitutional,  the  discontent  became  so  intense 
and  so  apparent,  that  the  speech  of  the  king,  replete  as  it  was 
with  promises  and  important  concessions,  was  of  no  avail  in 
appeasing  it.  Louis  XVI.  spoke  of  his  favors,  and  the  nation 
demanded  its  rights ;  the  privileges  which  the  king  wished  to 
protect  were  precisely  those  against  which  public  sentiment 
was  stirred  up.  The  military  display,  the  imusual  haughtiness 
of  the  language,  the  mandate  issued  to  the  Assembly  to  dis- 
perse forthwith,  all  irritated  passions  that  were  already  in- 
flamed. When  the  king  went  out,  followed  by  the  nobility  and 
a  portion  of  the  clergy,  the  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  sat 
immovably  in  their  places,  and  a  large  number  of  ecclesiastics 
followed  their  example.  M.  de  Br^z6,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  re-entered  the  hall.  "  Gk^ntlemen, "  said  he,  "  you 
have  heard  the  orders  of  the  king."  Bailly  hesitated,  ''  I  am 
about  to  ask  for  the  orders  of  the  Assembly,"  said  he.  Mira- 
beau  stood  up,  always  ardent  to  speak  or  act.  '  We  have 
heard,  sir,  the  intentions  that  have  been  suggested  by  the 
king,"  he  cried,  *'  but  as  for  you,  who  have  neither  a  place,  nor 
a  voice,  nor  a  right  to  speak  in  this  Assembly,  it  is  not  for  you 
to  repeat  to  us  his  address.  Go  and  tell  those  who  sent  you 
that  we  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  we  will  not 
depart  unless  driven  out  by  bayonets."  The  exit  of  Breze  was 
saluted  with  unanimous  applause.  The  Assembly  declared  it 
would  unreservedly  persist  in  the  Resolution  which  the  king 
had  annulled.  '*You  are  to-day  what  you  were  yesterday," 
said  the  Abb^  Si^yes:  *'  let  us  deliberate."  On  the  proposition 
of  Mirabeau,  the  Assembly  declared  all  its  members  inviolable. 
When  the  deputies  came  forth  they  were  greeted  with  accla- 
mations by  the  crowd  that  had  remained  waiting  outside  the 
hall.  Then  the  populace  hastened  to  the  house  of  the  comp- 
troller-general with  cries  of  "Vive  Neckerl  vive  le  tiers!  k 
bas  les  aristocrates."  Whilst  courtiers  were  congratulating 
the  queen  on  the  king's  speech,  Necker  was  carried  in  triumph 
by  the  people.  Louis  XVI.,  roused  by  the  resistance  of  the 
Third  Estate  as  well  as  by  the  tumult  which  he  heard  out  of 
doors,  besought  the  minister  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  and 
the  latter  consented.  Relying  upon  the  popularity  he  had  won 
by  his  absence  at  the  time  of  the  royal  visit  to  the  Assembly, 
be  encouraged  his  friends  to  moderation,  and  assured  them  of 
Ihe  good  wishes  of  the  king.  Cries  of  joy  resounded  through 
tbe  streets;  the  crowd,  like  the  court,  claimed  the  victory. 


Certainly,  the  Third  Estate  had  won  the  day.  The  royal  visit, 
clumsily  conceived  and  badly  carried  out,  had  only  seeded  tbp 
defeat  of  that  royal  authority  which  it  was  intended  to  uphold. 
On  the  morrow  the  majority  of  the  clergy  met  with  the  Third 
Estate  in  ordinary  sitting.  In  the  chamber  of  the  nobility 
Clermont-Tonnerre  proposed  to  take  the  same  course.  Lally- 
Tolendid  earnestly  supported  him.  Noted  from  his  earliest 
youth  for  the  ardor  with  which  he  labored  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  his  father,  he  was  gifted  with  a  stirring  and  captivat- 
ing eloquence,  which  led  him  to  hope  that  he  niipht  be  able  to 
win  over  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  "  They  speak  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nobility,  sirs,"  said  the  orator,  ''and  what  gen- 
tleman is  capable  of  betraying  those  interests,  or  would  not 
defend  at  the  peril  of  his  life  the  true  and  just  interests  of  the 
nobility?  But  it  is  these  same  interests  that  I  conjure  you  not 
to  disown.  Study  them  well  I  Remem]>er  tliat  in  the  march 
of  political  revolutions  there  is  a  force  of  circumstances  more 
powerful  than  that  of  men ;  and  if  the  march  be  too  rapid,  the 
only  means  of  retarding  it  is  to  give  it  our  sanction.  There 
was  an  epoch  when  it  was  necessary  that  slavery  should  be 
abolished,  and  it  was  done.  There  was  another  when  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Third  Estate  should  enter  into  the  national 
assemblies,  and  that  too  was  accom])lished.  Behold  now  an 
epoch  when  the  progress  of  reason,  the  rights  of  humanity  too 
long  ignored,  the  respect  that  this  imposing  mass  of  twenty- 
four  miUions  of  men  ought  to  inspire,  are  about  to  give  to  this 
same  Third  Estate  that  equality  of  influence,  that  just  propor- 
tion of  civil  rights,  which  ouglit  to  belong  to  it.  This  Third 
Revolution  has  commenced,  and  nothing  can  hinder  it.  I 
firmly  beUeve  that  it  only  remains  for  the  nobility  to  be  as- 
signed a  place  of  honor  in  it,  and  inscribe  their  names  forever 
therein  as  the  benefactors  of  the  nation." 

A  tumult  broke  out  in  the  Assembly.  "You  hear  him!'* 
crie<i  D'Epr^mesnil,  still  as  fiery  as  formerly  in  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  "a  Revolution  has  commenced,  and  in  the  very 
chamber  of  the  nobility  they  dare  to  announce  it  to  us,  and  to 
press  us  to  join  its  ranks  I  No,  gentlemen,  our  duty  is  to  pre- 
serve the  monarchy,  which  the  factious  wish  to  destroy  I" 
The  rumor  circulated  that  the  minority  had  resolved  to  unite 
with  the  Third  Estate.  Cazal^  young  and  eloquent,  ardently 
devoted  to  his  order,  defied  his  colleagues  to  accomplish  their 
design.  The  confusion  became  general,  the  Due  de  Caylu6 
placed  his  hand  on  his  swc»xl.    Upon  tbe  mccrow  forty-fivo 
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members  of  the  chamber  of  the  nobility,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  presented  themselves  to  the  National  Assembly. 
Two  noblemen  of  Dauphiny,  the  Marquis  de  Blacons  and  the 
Count  d'Agoult,  had  forestalled  them,  by  submitting  their 
powers  to  the  common  verification  on  the  same  day  with  the 
majority  of  the  clergy. 

Amongst  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  confusion  and  per- 
plexity now  prevailed ;  the  populace  were  terribly  agitated ; 
deputations  came  to  congratulate  the  National  Assembly.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  attacked  in  his  car- 
riage by  a  furious  crowd,  who  made  him  promise  to  join  the 
Third  Estate.  When  he  appeared  at  the  Assembly  it  was  only 
to  deposit  his  resignation.  Already  Mirabeau  was  disquieted  at 
the  violence  which  he  foresaw  in  the  future.  "Agitations 
and  tumults,"  he  exclaimed  on  June  27th,  "only  help  the 
enemies  of  liberty.  Let  us  calm  the  people,  and  save  them 
from  the  excesses  that  would  produce  an  intoxication  of 
furious  zeal."  He  even  proposed  an  address  to  the  king,  for 
the  purpose  of  reassuring  the  well-disposed. 

The  king  meanwhile  oscillated  between  the  different  parties, 
persuaded  and  agitated  by  all  in  turns.  The  court  began  to 
be  frightened.  At  length  Necker  prevailed  upon  Louis  XVI. 
personally  to  counsel  the  union  of  the  three  orders.  The  king 
himself  gave  this  advice  to  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  chamber  of  the  nobility.  The  duke  argued  the 
point,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  "The 
nobles  have  nothing  to  lose  from  the  union  that  yoiir  Majesty 
desires,  they  will  be  received  in  the  National  Assembly  with 
enthusiasm.  But  have  the  consequences  that  may  result 
from  this  union  been  pointed  out  to  your  Majesty?  The  power 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  is  without  limits,  even  the 
sovereign  authority  with  which  you  are  invested  is  as  it  were 
dumb  in  its  presence.  However  produced,  this  power  exists 
in  all  its  fulness  in  the  States-General,  but  the  division  into 
three  chambers  hinders  their  action  and  preserves  your  power. 
United,  they  will  know  no  master;   divided,  they  are  your 

subjects Your  faithful  nobility  have  at  this  moment 

the  choice  of  going  at  your  Majesty's  invitation  to  share  with 
their  co-deputies  the  legislative  power,  or  of  dying  in  defence 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne.  Their  choice  is  not  doubt- 
ful, they  will  die,  and  they  ask  no  gratitude  for  it;  it  is  their 
duty.  But  in  dying  they  will  save  the  independence  of  the 
erown,  and  render  null  and  void  the  operations  of  the  National 
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Assembly.  For  certainly  that  body  cannot  be  considered  as 
complete  when  a  third  of  its  members  shall  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  fury  of  the  populace  and  to  the  knives  of  assas- 
sins. I  conjure  your  Majesty  to  reflect  upon  these  considera- 
tions." The  heart  of  the  king,  Louis  XVI.,  reveals  itself  most 
completely  in  his  reply.  ' '  Monsieur  de  Luxembourg, "  said  ho, 
*'Ihave  thoroughly  considered;  my  mind  is  fully  made  up, 
whatever  may  be  the  sacrifice  involved ;  I  do  not  wish  that  a 
single  man  should  perish  for  my  quarrel  Say  then  to  the 
order  of  the  nobility,  that  I  pray  them  to  unite  with  the  two 
others ;  if  this  is  not  enough,  I  enjoin  it  upon  them  as  their 
king;  I  will  it!'' 

Neither  the  sovereign  nor  the  nobleman  comprehended  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  budding  Revolution.  The 
king  yielded  to  the  torrent,  instead  of  directing  its  impetuous 
waves.  The  French  nobifity  as  a  whole  failed  to  be  inspired 
with  the  generous  ardor  which  animated  a  few  of  its  members, 
destined  to  become  the  first  victims  of  the  faults  of  the  court, 
and  the  popular  fury.  The  Due  de  Liancourt  had  s<'iid  in  the 
chamber  of  thenobihty,  *'To  refuse  the  invitation  of  the  king 
is  to  charge  ourselves  with  an  immense  responsibility;  to 
accede  to  it,  is  to  do  that  of  -which  honor  will  never  be  able  to 
speak,  even  in  a  whisper."  The  king  was  obliged  to  insist 
afresh,  and  to  procure  the  intervention  of  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  nobihty.  Cazales  main- 
tained that  they  ought  to  consider  the  interest  of  the  mon- 
archy before  those  of  the  monarch.  "Gentlemen,"  cried  the 
Due  de  Luxembourg,  *'it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  de» 
liberating,  it  is  a  question  of  saving  the  king  and  the 
country.  The  person  of  the  king  is  in  danger,  and  which 
of  us  will  dare  to  hesitate  a  single  instant?"  The  minority 
of  the  clergy  had  not  hesitated  to  concede  to  the  royal 
invitations.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  three  orders  were  found 
united  in  the  Hall  of  the  States-General,  in  an  ordinary  sit- 
ting of  the  National  Assembly.  **We  come  here,"  said  th9 
Due  de  Luxembourg,  **to  show  to  the  king  a  mark  of  respect^ 
and  to  the  nation  a  proof  of  patriotism.** 

There  was  a  spice  of  ill-nature  in  these  words:  Bailly  re- 
sponded in  a  few  impressive  phrases.  *'The  family  is  com- 
plete," said  he.  A  certain  number  of  the  deputies  wished  to 
entrench  themselves  behind  the  commands  they  had  received 
from  their  constituents.  The  trenchant  logic  of  Si^yes  soon 
disposed  of  this  argument.    **  All  tboee  who  feel  themselref 
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bound  by  their  constituents'  instructions  will  be  regarded  as 
absent,"  said  he,  "along  with  those  who  have  refused  to  verify 
their  powers  in  the  General  Assembly."  Amongst  their  con- 
fused and  often  chimerical  demands,  all  the  instructions 
asked  for  a  Constitution.  The  Assembly  was  pledged  to  pro- 
vide a  Constitution  for  France,  and  a  committee  was  immedi- 
ately formea  to  work  at  it.  The  people  crowded  in  front  of 
the  palace,  crying  "Vive  la  Reinel"  She  appeared  upon  the 
balcony  with  the  dauphin,  disquieted  and  troubled  to  the  very 
depths  of  her  soul,  and  already  involved  by  the  fears  and 
counsels  of  her  friends  in  a  fatal  course  of  unavailing  and  im- 
prudent violence.  Whilst  the  crowd  at  Versailles  was  giving 
itself  up  to  its  transports  of  joy,  numerous  troops  were  ad- 
vancing, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  by  force  the  royal 
authority;  and  in  Paris  three  hundred  soldiers  of  the  French 
guards,  disobeying  the  order  which  confined  them  to  their 
barracks,  mingled  with  the  popular  rejoicings.  Eleven  of 
them,  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Abbaye,  were  rescued  by  a  mob 
and  brought  back  in  triumph  to  the  Palais  Royal.  The  court 
had  only  the  army  to  ^ rely  upon,  and  the  army  was  already 
escaping  from  its  control. 

It  was  to  the  old  Marshal  de  Broghe  that  had  been  com- 
mitted the  perilous  task  of  occupying  the  environs  of  Paris 
and  Versailles.  Some  thirty  thousand  men  were  assembled 
here,  amongst  whom  were  several  foreign  regiments.  The 
agitation  in  Paris  increased,  and  the  favor  accorded  by  the 
Mng  to  the  rebel  French  guards  had  not  sufficed  to  calm  it. 
The  electors  of  the  Third  Estate  had  constituted  themselves 
into  a  permanent  Assembly,  of  which  tho  sittings  took  place 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  members  of  this  assembly  were 
nearly  all  moderate  men  and  sought  to  neutralise  the  influence 
of  the  Palais  Royal  Club.  An  intrigue  into  which  Mirabeau 
had  been  momentarily  drawn,  led  to  the  duke  of  Orleans 
being  named  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom.  Every- 
where in  France  an  imminent  crisis  was  apparent ;  the  nation 
was  incensed  against  the  secret  councillors,  whose  influence 
over  the  king  was  so  dreaded.  In  the  eyes  of  most,  however, 
one  guarantee  still  remained.  This  was  the  presence  of 
Necker,  whose  popularity  had  survived  the  possession  of  power. 
This  guarantee  was  about  to  disappear.  Several  days  before, 
the  minister  had  offered  his  resignation  to  the  king.  ' '  I  hear 
what  you  say,"  the  monarch  replied,  "but  remain!"  Mira- 
beau haughtily  demanded  that  the  armed  force  should  bo 
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made  to  retire.  "The  national  representation,"  said  he,  "is 
invested  by  more  troops  than  an  invasion  of  the  enemy  would 
perhaps  encounter,  sjid  at  least  a  thousand-fold  more  than  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  to  fulfil  our  most  sacred  engage- 
ments, or  to  preserve  our  political  xafluence,  and  that  aUiance 
with  Holland,  so  precious,  so  dearly  gained,  and  above  all  so 
shamefully  lost. "  An  address  to  the  king,  proposed  by  him, 
was  voted  by  the  Assembly.  This  was  the  last  evidence  of 
confidence  and  personal  attachment  which  the  king  inspired: 
**  We  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  country,  in  the  name  of 
your  goodness  and  your  glory,  sire,  to  send  back  your  soldiers 
to  the  posts  from  which  your  counsellors  have  withdrawn 
them ;  send  back  this  artillery,  intended  for  the  protection  of 
your  frontiers;  send  back,  above  all,  these  foreign  troops, 
these  aUies  of  the  nation,  that  we  pay  to  defend,  and  not  to 
harass  our  hearths ;  your  Majesty  has  no  need  of  them.  Why 
should  a  monarch  adored  by  twenty-five  millions  of  French- 
men surround  his  throne  with  several  thousand  foreigners? 
8ire,  in  the  midst  of  your  children,  be  guarded  by  their 
love." 

Louis  XVI.  responded  to  the  address  of  the  Assembly  by 
proposing  to  transfer  the  States-General  to  Noyon  or  Soissons. 
"At  Versailles,  at  the  gate  of  Paris,  the  troops  were  necessary 
to  maintain  order  and  protect  the  deliberations  of  the  States- 
General."  Necker  had  not  been  consulted  on  the  course  to  be 
adopted.  The  same  day  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
ordering  him  to  quit  Paris  and  France ;  his  departure  was  to 
be  kept  a  secret.  M.  de  Breteuil  proposed  to  have  Keeker 
arrested.  "  I  am  sure  he  will  keep  his  promise,"  the  king  re- 
phed.  A  great  company  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  the 
dismissed  minister;  they  sat  down  to  table  without  anyone 
suspecting  the  anxiety  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house. 
The  pair  left  in  a  carriage  as  if  for  an  ordinary  drive;  Madame 
de  Stael  only  heard  of  the  departure  of  her  father  from  a  letter 
written  on  the  journey.  On  the  road  to  Switzerland,  the 
great  financier  apprised  some  merchants  of  Brussels  charged 
with  the  purchase  of  corn,  that  he  would  be  responsible  with 
his  personal  property  for  the  security  promised,  as  he  no 
longer  had  the  honor  to  be  the  minister  of  the  king. 

The  consternation  caused  in  Paris  and  throughout  France 
by  the  news  of  his  departure  redounds  to  the  glory  of  Necker. 
Once  already  he  had  been  able  to  enjoy  this  proud  satisfaction. 
The  year  1789  was  a  confused  period  of  grievous  disquietude^ 
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a  conflagration  was  imminent,  and  a  spark  was  sufficient  to 
make  the  flames  burst  forth.  The  foolish  and  blind  counsellors 
of  the  court,  who  surrounded  the  queen  and  pressed  heavily  on 
the  feeble  will  of  the  king,  Louis  XVI.,  supplied  the  needful 
incentive  to  the  passions  that  lay  smouldering.  On  Sunday, 
July  12th,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  whilst  Necker  was  posting 
towards  Geneva,  tumult  broke  forth  in  Paris,  and  blood  flowed 
in  the  streets.  Camille  Desmoidins,  a  young  journalist,  very 
prominent  at  the  clubs,  mounted  upon  a  table  at  the  door  of 
the  Caie  de  Foy  in  the  Palais  Royal,  holding  a  pistol  in  his 
hand.  "  The  exile  of  Necker  is  the  signal  for  a  St.  Bai-tholo- 
mew  <rf  patriots,"  he  cried,  ''  the  foreign  regiments  are  about 
to  march  upon  us  to  cut  our  throats.  To  arms !  Behold  the 
rallying  sign :"  then,  plucking  a  leaf  from  a  tree,  he  placed  it  in 
his  hat.  All  around  the  crowd  followed  his  example.  The 
theatres  were  closed.  Busts  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Necker 
covered  with  crape  were  carried  about  the  public  places.  The 
people  coming  back  from  the  country  thronged  the  streets,  and 
were  easily  excited  by  the  news  that  greeted  their  return. 
Presently  the  crowd  was  fleeing  before  the  soldiers  that  the 
Prince  de  Lambesc  was  taking  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  Pont 
Tournant.     An  old  man  fell  and  was  trampled  under  foot. 

In  the  meantime,  the  troops  were  already  closing  in  upon 
Versailles.  * '  Give  the  most  precise  and  most  moderate  orders,  "* 
the  Marshal  de  Broghe  sent  to  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  "that 
the  soldiers  may  be  only  protectors,  and  that  they  may,  with 
the  greatest  care,  avoid  compromising  themselves  and  engaging 
in  any  combat  with  the  people,  unless  they  see  attempts  at  set- 
ting fire  to  buddings  or  committing  any  excesses  that  menace 
the  security  of  citizens."  The  unfortunate  charge  at  the  Pont 
Tournant  had  uselessly  irritated  the  populace.  When  the 
French  guards,  drawn  into  the  national  movement,  went  to 
attack  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Germans,  the  soldiers  did 
not  retaliate,  and  the  riotors  found  the  Champs  Elys^s  evacu- 
ated when  they  precipitated  themselves  into  the  Place  Louia 
XV.,  to  drive  out  the  troops.  The  forces  were  cantoned  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  where  they  remained  immovable.  Paris  was 
given  over,  defenceless,  to  the  vagabonds  who  are  always 
drawn  fcrth  by  revolutions  from  their  dark  retreats.  The 
shops  of  the  armorers,  the  Convent  ci  St.  Lazare,  and  the  royal 
stores,  were  pillaged  during  the  night. 

Great  was  the  excitement  at  Versailles;  the  National  Assein- 
Uy  had  decided  that  it  would  sit  in  permanence;  every  moufefa 
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was  filled  with  the  praises  of  Necker ;  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
the  king,  asking  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  citizen  guard.  Upon  the  proposition  of  De  Virieu, 
a  deputy  of  the  nobility,  the  entire  Assembly  conflrmed  the  de- 
crees of  the  Third  Estate  of  the  17th  and  20th  of  June.  "  Our 
adhesion  is  unanimous,"  cried  Mathieu  de  Montmorency.  It 
was  Clermont-Tonnerre  who  depicted  in  glowing  colors  the 
condition  of  the  capital.  ' '  The  troops, "  said  he,  ' '  present  them- 
selves in  two  characters  equally  alarming :  there  are  undisci- 
plined Frenchmen  subject  to  no  control,  and  discipUned 
Frenchmen  in  the  hand  of  despotism."  Mounier  conjured  the 
Assembly  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  Constitution, 
•*  There  will  be  a  Constitution,  or  we  shaU  cease  to  be !"  cried 
the  orator.  Louis  X\r[.  refused  the  general  recommendation 
of  the  Assembly  for  the  repression  of  the  troubles  in  Paris.  "  I 
have  already  informed  you  of  my  intentions  as  regards  the 
measures  which  the  disorders  in  Paris  have  forced  upon  me," 
said  he;  "it  is  for  me  only  to  judge  of  their  necessity,  and  I 
cannot  in  this  matter  make  any  change."  The  deputation  used 
the  term  "National  Assembly;"  the  king  sharply  interrupted, 
*'  Say  the  States-General."  The  gulf  between  the  monarch  and 
the  deputies  of  the  nation  was  widening.  When  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienne,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  besought  the  Assem- 
bly to  nominate  a  Vice-President,  La  Fayette  was  appointed  by 
the  great  majority  of  votes.  He  had  just  before  procured  a 
decision  severely  censuring  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  and 
throwing  upon  the  present  counsellors  of  the  king  all  responsi- 
bihty  for  the  misfortunes  which  menaced  the  nation. 

The  signs  of  the  coming  storm  had  not  been  false  ones. 
Popular  hatred  and  fear  had  long  since  devoted  the  BastiUe  to 
the  fury  of  insurrection.  Several  members  had  demanded  its 
destruction.  Paris  dreaded  the  cannons  of  this  fortress. 
Ever  since  the  13th  of  July,  the  cry  "  To  the  Bastille!  To  the 
Bastille  1"  was  often  heard  amongst  the  crowd.  The  people  be- 
sieged the  Hotel  de  Ville,  demanding  arms;  Flesselles.  the 
Mayor  of  Paris,  frequently  diverted  them  from  their  purpose, 
but  the  entreaties  became  more  pressing,  the  exasperation  more 
intense.  The  municipal  authorities,  in  accord  with  the  electors 
of  the  Third  Estate,  decided  upon  the  formation  of  a  citizen 
guard.  This  was  organized  in  each  district,  but  the  popular 
agitation  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  defenders  of  order. 
The  multitude  rushed  to  the  Invalides,  where  it  was  rumored  a 
quantity  of  arms  was  stored.     The  governor,  Sombreuil,  wished 
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to  parley;  he  had  sent  a  special  messenger  to  Versailles.  *'  He 
asks  for  time  to  make  us  lose  ours !"  cried  a  voice  in  the  crowd. 
The  iron  gates  were  forced  in.  the  doors  of  the  cellars  broken 
open,  and  amidst  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  tumult,  the 
people  became  possessed  of  thirty  thousand  guns.  The  next 
move  was  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  same  disorder  was 
reigning.  Every  moment  breathless  messengers  arrived  with 
ominous  tiding.  *'The  troops  are  marching  to  attack  the 
Faubourgs;  Paris  is  about  to  be  put  to  fire  and  sword;  the 
cannons  of  the  Bastille  are  about  to  open  fire  upon  us." 

In  order  to  calm  these  fears  the  electors  sent  a  deputation  to 
Belaunay,  Governor  of  the  Bastille,  promising  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  against  the  fortress  confided  to  his  care,  if  he 
would  withdraw  the  cannons,  the  sight  of  which  disquieted  the 
people.  The  tumult  went  on  increasing  in  the  streets,  and  the 
deputations  were  long  in  returning;  the  electors  were  getting 
uneasy,  when  at  length  the  messengers  reappeared;  the  gov- 
ernor had  given  his  word  not  to  fire  upon  Paris,  unless  forced 
to  do  it  for  his  own  defence.  Congratulating  themselves  at 
this  assurance,  the  electors  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  communicated 
it  to  the  crowd  that  surrounded  the  place,  when  every  heart 
trembled  and  every  mouth  uttered  a  cry  as  a  cannon-shot  re- 
sounded through  the  air — the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  I 

Delaunay  has  long  been  accused  of  having  failed  in  his  en- 
gagements, and  of  having  broken  his  sworn  truce ;  he  paid  with 
his  hfe  for  this  fatal  error,  and  the  cry  of  ''treason"  immedi- 
ately arose  from  amongst  the  people.  Historic  docimaente 
have  proved  that  he  did  not  merit  this  reproach.  Already  a 
few  bold  men  had  succeeded  in  cutting  the  chains  which  held 
back  the  first  drawbridge;  the  crowd  rushed  forward  to  the 
attack  of  the  second  bridge ;  the  feeble  garrison  was  collected— 
about  thirty  Swiss  and  eighty  invalides.  By  chance,  or  by  one 
of  those  instances  of  base  treachery,  of  which  we  have  more 
than  one  example  a  gun  was  fired  from  amongst  the  crowd; 
the  soldiers  fired  back ;  several  men  were  wounded ;  the  strug- 
gle had  conmienced,  and  the  governor  gave  orders  to  fire  the 
cannon. 

The  Bastille  had  resisted  many  attacks ;  it  was  provided  with 
supplies;  a  vast  crowd,  badly  armed,  was  sm'ging  in  vain 
against  its  walls.  The  electors  refused  to  command  the  attack, 
but  authority  had  already  escaped  their  hands,  and  Paris  was 
given  over  without  a  guide  to  that  revolutionary  fever  which  has 
SO  often  and  so  cruelly  agitated  it.    No  one  commanded,  and  yel 
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aD  marched  forward,  carried  away  by  an  ardor  which  by  de- 
grees infected  and  drew  over  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers. 
The  officers  of  several  regiments  had  forewarned  Besenval  that 
they  could  not  answer  for  their  men.  Everywhere  the  French 
Guards  mingled  with  the  people,  and  two  of  their  sub-officers 
conducted  the  movement.  EHe  and  Hulhn  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  furious  crowd  that  was  rushing  forward  to  the  attack 
on  the  Bastille.  A  few  pieces  of  cannon,  dragged  along  by 
hand,  were  brought  into  the  first  court ;  a  note  seized  from  a 
messenger  haK  dead  with  fear  revealed  the  orders  of  Besenval 
to  the  governor  of  the  Bastille.  "  Hold  out;  succor  will  soon 
reach  you. "  That  succor  did  not  arrive,  and  the  progress  of 
the  assailants  caused  Delaunay  to  lose  his  head.  He  took  a 
match  to  fire  the  powder-magazine;  one  of  his  heutenants, 
nanaed  B^quart,  held  his  arms  by  force.  The  electors  sent  suc- 
cessively two  deputations  to  demand  from  the  governor  that 
the  fortress  should  be  given  up  to  the  citizen  guard.  Delaunay 
consented  to  capitulate,  and  wished  to  go  out  with  the  honors 
of  war;  the  Swiss  charged  with  the  negotiation  was  received 
with  peals  of  laughter.  EHe  promised  life  and  safety  to  the 
garrison,  —  "  On  the  word  of  an  officer, "  said  he.  The  gates  were 
opened,  and  the  multitude  precipitated  itself  into  the  Bastille. 

However,  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  were  soon  severely 
taught  how  narrow  were  the  Umits  of  their  power.  EHe  and 
Hullin  had  directed  the  attack  on  the  BastOle,  they  had  pledged 
their  word  for  its  capitulation,  and  already  in  order  to  defend 
their  prisoners  they  were  fighting  personaUy,  hand  to  hand 
with  the  multitude.  Arrived  at  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  the  unfor- 
tunate governor,  bare-headed,  a  mark  for  all  the  attacks  of  the 
populace,  was  snatched  up  in  the  athletic  arms  of  HuUin.  The 
latter,  in  order  to  conceal  the  governor's  features,  covered  his 
face  with  a  hat.  He  was  himself  overthrown  and  trodden 
under  foot,  and  on  recovering  himself,  saw  the  head  of  Delau- 
nay carried  on  a  pike.  The  major  and  lieutenant  had  been 
similarly  massacred;  the  people  were  demanding,  with  loud 
cries,  the  blood  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  dragged  to  the 
Hotel  deViUe.  EHe,  carried  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of 
an  intoxicated  crowd,  was  indignant  at  seeing  his  victory  thus 
soiled;  he  rejected  the  laurels  that  the  French  Guards  offered 
him.  *'Let  us  make  aU  these  unfortunates  swear  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  nation  and  to  the  city  of  Paris,"  cried  he.  The  sol- 
diers surrounded  the  prisoners  and  concealed  them  from  the 
fury  of  the  people. 
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The  Mayor  of  Paris,  Flessellee,  could  not  be  saved.  He  had 
long  reckoned  on  the  fickleness  of  popular  passions;  but  he  had 
seen  the  bleeding  head  of  the  governor  of  the  Bastille.  His 
courage  was  gone;  he  trembled  without  resistance  when  the 
furious  crowd  that  had  invaded  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  dragged 
him  forth  to  be  judged,  as  they  said,  at  the  Palais  Royal 
Scarcely  was  he  in  the  street,  when  a  pistol-shot  stretched  him 
dead  upon  the  ground.  His  head  was  immediately  cut  off,  like 
that  of  Delaunay. 

A  compact  procession  was  formed;  the  hideous  remains  of 
the  victims  were  carried  in  triumph  upon  pikes;  a  few  hundred 
wretches  followed  along  the  streets,  stopping  at  the  crosswayg 
and  in  th©  squares,  to  make  the  air  resound  with  their  menac 
ing  cries.  At  the  same  time  another  procession,  less  horrible, 
paraded  the  French  Guards,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  porters 
in  company  with  the  unfortunate  prisoners  long  detained  in 
the  cells  of  the  Bastille  and  suddenly  restored  to  Uberty.  Of 
these,  two  were  imbecile,  and  no  one  knew  whence  they  came; 
the  others  had  been  arrested  for  crimes  against  the  common 
law.  Upon  their  pathway  flowers  and  ribbons  were  scattered. 
Silence  alone  saluted  the  heads  of  the  ill-fated  defenders  of  the 
Bastille. 

The  news  of  the  disorders  in  Paris  had  reached  Versailles, 
very  confusedly,  however,  and  like  the  far-off  echo  of  a  tumult! 
The  National  Assembly  was  gravely  discussing  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  one  of  its  members  arriving  from  Paris,  announced  the 
pillage  of  the  Invalides  and  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  people 
round  the  Bastille.  Two  electors  coming  from  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  presented  themselves  at  the  same  time.  They  were 
charged  to  beg  the  Assembly  to  intervene  in  order  to  save  the 
nation.  Two  deputations  had  ah-eady  had  an  audience  with 
the  king;  the  second  brought  back  this  verbal  reply:  "You 
tear  my  heart  again  and  again  by  your  recital  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Paris;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  orders  that  have  been  given  to  the  troops.  You  know 
the  reply  that  I  have  given  to  your  preceding  deputation.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  it."  Meanwhile  news  had  arrived  that 
the  Bastille  was  taken,  of  which  the  king  was  still  ignorant. 
The  courts  of  the  chateau  were  full  of  soldiers,  drinking  and 
singing;  wine  had  been  freely  distributed;  the  officers  were 
dining  with  PoUgnac,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  queen,  and 
who  was  credited  by  public  report  with  a  most  disastrous  in- 
fluence. 
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Louis  XVL  went  to  bed  and  slept ;  they  were  still  watching 
at  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  to  the  king  a 
third  deputation.  "Let  them  have  to-night  for  council,"  said 
Clermont-Tonnerre,  "  it  is  necessary  for  kings  to  buy  their  ex- 
perience like  other  people."  MeanwhUe  the  Due  de  Liancourt 
made  use  of  his  official  right  of  entree  to  cause  the  king  to  be 
awakened,  and  informed  him  what  had  taken  place  in  Paris. 
"  Is  it,  then,  a  revolt?"  cried  the  king,  sitting  up  on  his  cc^uch! 
"No,  sire!"  rephed  the  duke.  "  It  is  a  revolution!"  When 
the  deputation  from  the  Assembly  were  setting  forth  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  in  order  to  renew,  before  tUe  kmp,  tlieir 
entreaty  for  the  recall  of  the  troops,  the  Due  do  Lianc(nirt 
amiounced  that  his  Majesty  was  himself  about  to  visit  the 
Assembly.  All  acclamations  were  forbidden  beforehand.  "  Si- 
lence is  the  lesson  of  kings,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Cliartres. 
When,  however,  Louis  XVI.  aipf^ared,  attended  only  by  bis 
two  brothers,  every  deputy  rost^  to  his  feet,  cr^^ing,  "Vive  ie 
Roi  I" 

"  I  know  that  unjust  prejudices  have  been  instilled  into  you,* 
said  the  king,  "  I  know  that  some  have  dared  to  say  that\-our 
persons  are  not  in  siifety,  that  you  liave  reason  to  be  afraid. 
The  truth  is,  I  am  at  one  with  the  nation;  I  have  faith  in  you. 
Hook  for  the  safety  of  the  State  to  the  National  Assembly; 
counting  upon  the  love  and  the  fidehty  of  the  nation,  I  have 
given  orders  for  the  troops  to  withdraw  from  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles." 

The  acclamations  recommenced;  the  king,  like  the  deputies, 
was  stirred  with  emotion.  The  entire  assembly  conducted  him 
on  foot  to  the  palace,  amidst  cries  of  jov  from  \he  crowd.  The 
queen  showed  herself  with  her  children ;  she  was  astonislied 
and  happy  at  tlie  evidences  of  public  afft^ction.  A  deputation 
from  the  Assembly  set  out  immediately  for  Paris. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  enter  into  true  liberty  by  such  a  gateway," 
exclaimed  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  on  hearing  of  the  insur- 
rection which  had  captured  the  Bastille.  Pubhc  feehng  was 
less  firm  and  loss  far-seeing;  joy  was  general  amongst  even 
moderate  men.  The  Bastille  was  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  and 
haunt  of  despotism;  throughout  Europe  its  fall  was  rejoiced 
over.  The  deputies  partook  of  the  pubhc  enthusiasm  which 
their  presence  served  to  increase.  "  In  coming  on  the  part  of 
the  king  to  bring  you  w-ords  of  peace,"  said  La  Fayette,  "we 
hope,  gentlemen,  to  restore  to  him  also  the  peace  of  which  his 
heart  has  need."    A  touching  discourse  from  Lally-ToDeodal 
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was  almost  drowned  in  applause.  They  crowned  him  with 
flowers,  and  to  show  him  to  the  people,  took  him  to  one  of  the 
windows.  Thence,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  he  looked  upon 
the  same  place,  where,  twenty-three  years  before,  the  crowd 
had  seen  the  head  of  his  father  fall,  with  a  gag  between  its 
teeth. 

The  "Prevot  des  Marchands"  was  no  more;  the  electors  re- 
solved to  nominate  a  "  Maire  de  Paris."  BaOly  was  chosen  by 
acclamation  for  this  function,  but  not  feeling  it  to  be  his  place, 
he  desired  to  be  excused,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  kept  upon 
his  forehead  the  crown  he  rejected.  La  Fayetto  was  chosen  at 
the  same  time  as  commander  of  the  Citizen  Guard,  which 
henceforth  took  the  name  of  the  National  Guard.  Alonp:  with 
the  deputies  and  the  electors  the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  hear 
the  Te  Deum  sung  in  the  cathedral.  After  being  left  for  a  few 
days  to  satisfy  public  curio^ty,  the  demoUtion  of  the  Bastille 
was  ordained. 

The  public  voice  called  upon  Louis  XVi.  to  come  to  Paris. 
The  ministers  gave  in  their  resignations,  and  Necker  was  re- 
called. "If  the  king  does  not  come  soon,"  it  was  said  in  the 
crowd,  "  we  must  go  and  seek  him  at  Versailles,  demolish  the 
palace,  drive  away  the  courtiers,  and  take  care  of  our  good 
king  in  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  his  children."  The  courtiers 
presently  took  for  themselves  the  path  of  exile ;  their  hopes 
recently  so  presumptuous,  had  been  destroyed.  Tlie  Comte 
d'Artois,  the  Princes  of  Cond6  and  Conti  resolved  to  quit 
France ;  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac  had  preceded  them  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  queen  herself.  In  passing  through  Bale,  she 
met  Necker,  to  whom  she  was  the  first  to  bring  the  news  of 
the  events  that  had  taken  place.  Returning  to  France,  the 
minister  snatched  from  death  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  who 
on  liis  flight  from  Paris  had  been  arrested  in  a  village  in  the 
environs.  The  journey  of  Necker  was  a  continual  ovation. 
The  day  was  about  to  come,  when  he  too  would  experience 
the  doleful  proofs  of  his  powerlessness. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  XVI.  set  out  for  Paris,  after  having  heard 
mass  and  taken  the  sacrament,  as  if  he  was  marching  to  his 
death.  Monsieur  had  received  from  his  brother  a  secret  docu- 
ment appointing  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  in 
case  of  the  hberty  or  life  of  the  king  being  menaced.  The  con- 
fidence in  the  Assembly  testified  by  Louis  XVI.,  had  left  no 
opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  the  league  entered  into  in  favor 
of  the  duke  of  Orleeins    this  prince  proposed  to  pass  into  Eng^ 
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land.     A  numerous  deputation   from   the  Assembly,  accom 
panied  the  monarch.     The  queen  wept  and  prayed  to  God. 

Bailly  appeared  before  the  king,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
traditional  keys.  "I  bring  your  Majesty  the  keys  of  your 
good  city  of  Paris,"  said  he  with  want  of  tact;  "these  were 
the  w  ords  which  had  been  spoken  to  Henry  IV. ;  he  recon- 
quered his  people,  hei'e  the  people  have  reconquered  iheir 
king."  Sorrowful  contrast,  which  is  more  than  once  pre- 
sented to  our  minds,  between  the  resolute  ability  of  Henry 
rV.,  and  the  blind  feebleness  of  his  descendants. 

The  crowd  pressed  along  beside  the  path  of  the  king,  armed 
with  various  strange  warlike  instruments,  guns  and  liatcheta 
and  pikes.  Citizens,  monks,  women,  cannon,  were  adorned 
with  flowers.  As  the  king  set  his  foot  upon  the  steps  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  freemasons  who 
were  numerously  represented  amongst  those  present,  a  vault 
of  steel  was  suddenly  formed  above  his  head.  It  was  under 
these  crossed  swords  that  the  monarch  entered  the  hall.  The 
cries  of  "Vive  le  Roi!"  were  heard  above  everything.  1^ 
Fayette,  whose  election  he  had  just  confirmed,  lianded  inin 
the  cockade  of  the  National  Guard,  blue  and  red,  the  colors  of 
the  city  of  Paris.  A  fortnight  later,  in  adtling  (O  it  a  wiiite 
line  as  a  souvenir  of  the  royal  flag,  La  Fayettt*  said  to  the 
mihtia  he  was  commanding,  *'I  bring  you  a  cockade  tlmt  will 
go  round  the  world." 

Groat  circumstances  develop  the  natural  qualities  of  men, 
but  they  cannot  raise  up  in  any  gifts  of  which  there  is  no 
germ  present.  Misfortune  found  Louis  XVI.  heroically 
patient  in  martyrdom,  but  no  trial  or  necessity  couJd  render 
him  eloi|uent  or  clever.  Face  tc  face  with  a  crowd  of  Parisi- 
ans, half  won  over  by  his  presence,  he  could  not  address  them 
or  break  through  his  natural  timidity.  Bailly  repeated  the 
assurances  which  the  king  uttered  in  a  low  voice;  a  single 
word  escaped  from  the  royal  lips,  *' You  can  always  coimt  on 
my  love."  The  cockade  which  he  had  attached  to  his  hat  aph 
peared  as  an  evidence  of  this  promise.  Louis  XVI.  drew  hinn 
self  with  difficulty  from  the  arms  of  the  crowd  who  sur- 
rounded  him,  kissing  his  clothes  and  his  hands;  a  market- 
woman  embraced  him  round  the  neck.  It  was  late  when  th« 
king  again  reached  Versailles,  still  agitated  by  various  emo- 
tions. He  wept  as  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  th© 
queen.  In  the  depths  of  his  heart  and  notwithstanding  his 
triumph,  he  felt  hmniliated  and  sorrowfuL    At  his  entry  into 
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Paris  a  single  cry  had  been  heard  in  the  ranks  of  the  crowd, 
*' Vive  la  Nation  I"  Only  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  when  they 
had  been  assured  of  his  intentions,  the  people  had  cried, 
*' ViveleRoi!" 

*' You  may  consider  the  Revolution  as  accomplished,"  wrote 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  formerly  the  clever  negotiator,  and  now 
the  minister-plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States.  "The 
authority  of  the  king  and  the  nobihty  exists  no  longer;  all 
power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly. 
I  tremble,  hosvever,  for  the  Constitution;  all  are  imbued  with 
those  romantic  theories  of  government  of  which  in  America 
we  were  happily  cured  before  it  was  too  late."  The  Assembly 
discussed  the  Declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  whilst  these 
horrible  tragic  scenes  were  staining  with  blood  the  soil  of 
France  and  dishonoring  the  cause  uf  liberty,  and  not  even  the 
eloquence  of  Lally-ToUendal  could  obtain  from  his  colleagues 
a  proclamation  against  disorder.  "Liberty!"  he  cried,  ''it  is 
I  who  defend  it,  and  you  who  compromise  it.  Remember  that 
it  is  fanatical  zeal  which  above  all  things  has  been  the  cause  of 
impiety;  and  mindful  of  that  species  of  political  priesthood 
with  which  we  have  been  invested,  let  us  keep  ourselves  from 
causing  this  holy  liberty  to  be  blasphemed,  when  we  have 
been  sent  to  establish  its  worship  and  proclaim  its  gospel.  I 
have  obeyed  my  conscience, "  said  he,  with  noble  enthusiasm, 
*'and  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  blood  that  will  be  shed." 

A  generous  impulse  sometimes  animates  assemblies;  they 
are  often  chilled  by  indifference  or  by  opposing  prejudices. 
Popular  violence  or  personal  hatred  making  use  of  popular 
violence,  resulted  every  day  in  horrible  scenes  before  which 
authority  remained  powerless.  Foulon,  formerly  Minister  of 
Finance,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  en\irons  of  Paris,  and  set  on 
foot  a  report  of  his  death.  He  was  hateful  to  the  people  by 
the  exactions  he  had  imposed,  and  still  more  for  the  cruel 
words  attributed  to  him:  "If  the  people  are  hungry,  let  them 
eat  hay."  Recognized  in  the  house  where  he  was  hidden,  he 
was  dragged  to  Paris  with  violence.  First  conducted  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  protected  by  Bailly  and  several  electors,  he 
was  snatched  from  their  hands  by  the  multitude,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  hall.  "Hang  him!  hang  him!"  shouted  some  in 
the  crowd.  As  La  Fayette,  brought  in  haste  by  the  noise  of 
the  tumult,  sought  to  appease  the  popular  fury,'  "What  need 
is  there  of  judgment  for  a  man  who  has  been  judged  for 
thirty  years  past?"  was  the  reply.    New  waves  of  people  conr 
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tiDued  to  surround  the  hall.  The  table  upon  which  they  had 
placed  the  unfortunate  Foulon  was  reversed ;  he  was  dragged 
upon  it  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  notwithstanding  his  sup- 
plications the  old  man  was  hung  up  to  a  street  lamj).  His 
head  was  soon  afterwards  cut  otf  and  paraded  through  Paris. 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  son-in-law  of  Foulon,  Bei> 
thier  de  Sauvigny,  formerly  intendant  of  Paris,  had  been 
arrested  at  Compiegne  upon  the  false  report  of  his  capture 
having  been  decreed.  Tw^o  electors  were  sent  to  seek  him,  in 
order  to  shield  him  from  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Compiegne. 
An  immense  menacing  crowd  surrounded  the  cabriolet;  al- 
ready Berthier  had  many  times  prayed  Etienne  de  la  Riviere, 
who  accompanied  him,  not  to  expose  himself  any  longer  on 
his  accomit.  At  the  cries  of  the  populace,  who  ordered  the 
intendant  of  Paris  to  uncover,  La  Riviere  at  the  same  moment 
took  olf  his  hat.  On  entering  Paris  the  bleeding  head  of  Fou- 
lon was  displayed  to  his  son-in-law^,  but  it  was  so  disfigured 
with  dirt  and  blood  that  he  did  not  recognize  it.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  La  Fayette  had  assembled  there 
some  of  the  Nationcd  Guard  with  some  of  the  French  Guards, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  prisoner  to  the  Abbaye.  The  popular 
fury  left  no  time  for  this.  The  unfortunate  man  was  dragged 
into  the  garden,  where  he  saw  the  cord  with  which  they  were 
preparing  to  hang  him.  "I  know  well  how  to  escape  execu- 
tion," cried  he,  and  he  defended  himself  with  so  much  courage 
that  he  fell  dead  under  the  blow^s  uf  his  assailants,  who  cut 
him  in  pieces.  All  authority  had  now  departed;  that  of  Biully 
and  the  electors  as  well  as  that  of  La  Fayette.  The  latter  de- 
sired at  one  time  to  resign  his  appointment. 

Even  the  most  hideous  victories  have  their  intoxications; 
the  just  indignation  whi(^h  assorted  itself  in  the  Assembly  was 
replied  to  by  cowardly  disturbances  or  violences  more  shame- 
ful still.  Barnane,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Mounier,  involved 
from  that  time  with  men  of  a  spirit  less  firm  and  an  ambition 
less  disinterested,  exclaimed  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Foulon  and  of  Berthier  de  Sauvigny,  "Was  this 
blood,  then,  so  pure?"  Mirabeau,  twice  repulsed  in  the  ad- 
vances he  had  made  to  the  government,  first  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Malouet,  afterwards  through  the  Comte  de  la  Mack, 
had  momentarily  thrown  his  ardent  ambition,  his  great  wants 
and  the  might  of  his  genius  on  to  the  platform  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  aspired  to  govern  this  popular  movement,  of  which 
he  only  too  soon  recognized  all  the  perils,  without  having  the 
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opportunity  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  he  had  fostered. 
"It  is  necessary  to  harden  ourselves  to  individual  misfor- 
tunes," he  cried  during  the  discussion;  "one  can  only  be  a 
citizen  at  this  price."  The  Assembly  reserved  to  itself  the 
judgment  of  crimes  of  high  treason  against  the  nation ;  the 
Constitution  alone  ought  to  institute  the  tribunal ;  a  few  idle 
words  pledged  the  citizens  to  concord  and  peace. 

Meanwhile,  France  was  in  flame.  The  contagion  spread  first 
to  the  cities.  At  Strasbourg  an  unforeseen  riot  delivered  the 
city  for  thirty-six  hours  to  all  the  excesses  of  an  infuriated 
populace.  At  Caen  a  young  officer  of  dragoons,  Belzunce,  was 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  multitude.  In  the  country  the  peasants 
rose,  crying  that  ruffians  were  about  to  pillage  their  cottages 
and  cut  their  throats,  and  armed  themselves,  excited  in  the 
first  plare  by  imaginary  fears ;  then  feeling  their  power  and 
roused  by  the  remembrances  of  long  suffering,  they  pillaged 
and  burnt  the  chateaux,  often  massacring  their  masters,  and 
casting  into  the  flames  the  parchments  and  title-deeds  of 
property  which  had  so  often  been  invoked  against  them. 
They  believed  that  they  were  thus  delivering  themselves  from 
all  exactions  by  their  crimes.  In  some  pro\inces,  in  Dauphiny, 
at  Ma(;on,  at  Douai,  honest  men  combined  to  defend  themselves 
and  punish  the  guilty.  Nearly  everywhere  reigned  disorder 
and  affright.  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  Committee  of  Reports 
rendered  an  account  of  things  to  the  Assembly  in  these  terms: 
"Properties,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  are  the  prey 
of  the  most  culpable  ruffianism ,  on  all  sides  the  chateaux  are 
burnt,  the  convents  destroyea,  the  farms  abandoned  to  pillage. 
The  taxes,  the  seignorial  revenues,  all  are  lost.  The  laws  are 
without  force,  the  magistrates  without  authority,  and  justice 
is  only  a  phantom,  vainly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  tribunals." 
The  Ancient  Regime  was  falling  with  a  crash,  and  France  waa 
still  waiting  for  her  first  Constitution. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  minority  of  the  nobility  in  the 
National  Assembly  that  they  themselves,  with  a  generoas  en- 
thusiasm, gave  the  death-blow  to  the  privileges  they  enjoyed. 
The  Due  d'Aguillon,  son  of  the  ancient  minister,  an  assiduous 
member  of  the  Breton  Clu'o  which  already  gave  signs  of  future 
violences,  had  in  the  tribune  ot  that  body  brought  forward  a 
proposition  which  he  purposed  laying  before  the  National  As- 
sembly. "The  exasperation  ot  the  rural  population,"  said  he, 
**  proves  their  desire  to  escape  from  feudal  rights ;  let  us  re- 
establish public  order  by  taking  means  for  their  release  from 
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those  rights."  At  the  evening  sitting  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
4th  of  August  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles  did  not  leave  the  Due 
d'Aguillon  an  opportunity  to  make  his  motion.  The  analogous 
proposition  which  he  introduced  was  supported  by  his  col- 
league. Both  claimed  from  the  justice  of  the  Assembly  the 
equal  adjustment  of  taxation,  and  deposited  a  decree  thus 
worded:  "The  National  Assembly,  considering  that  the  feudal 
and  seignorial  rights  are  a  species  of  onerous  tribute,  which 
destroys  agriculture  and  desolates  the  fields,  at  the  same  time 
not  being  able  to  conceal  from  itself  that  these  rights  are  a 
real  property,  and  that  all  property  is  inviolable,  determines 
that  these  rights  shall  be  redeemable  at  the  will  of  the  debtors 
at  thirty  years'  purchase,  or  at  such  other  rate  as  in  each 
pro\ince  shall  be  judged  more  equitable  by  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  ordains  that  all  these  rights  shall  be  exactly 
collected  and  maintained  as  in  the  past,  until  their  complete 
redemption." 

The  feudal  rights  which  the  great  lords  themselves  were  thus 
about  to  sacrifice  were  of  two  kinds;  the  favorable  rights,  as 
law^y-ers  term  them,  and  the  lui favorable  or  odious.  The 
favorable  rights  were  those  resulting  from  ancient  contracts, 
by  which  great  proprietors,  feudal  lords,  had  ceded  land  to  the 
peasants.  The  unfavorable  rights  were  the  remains  of  an 
abuse  of  power,  the  bitter  survival  of  serfdom.  The  people  of 
the  rural  districts  were  already,  and  upon  a  large  scmle,  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  in  some  cases  as  freeholders  with  no  other 
connection  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  than  as  being  under  his 
jurisdiction ;  in  other  cases  by  dues  payable  through  an  ancient 
agreement,  which  hindered  them  from'either  selling  or  dividing 
the  property,  but  which  subjected  it  to  annual  pa>"ments  and  fees 
on  changing  hands;  in  some  provinces,  Saintonge  for  example, 
these  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  lords! 
The  most  simple  equity,  primitive  justice,  in  requiring  the 
abolition  of  the  remains  of  serfdom,  required  at  the  same  time 
the  redemption  of  the  titles  of  an  ancient  and  regularly 
constituted  property. 

The  Assembly  decided  thus  even  in  that  first  impulse  of 
enthusiasm  which  prompted  the  proposition  of  Aguillon  and 
Noailles.  It  was  reserved  for  other  times  and  the  progress  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  to  confound  all  rights  and  properties 
in  a  general  spoliation.  The  night  of  the  4th  of  August  gave 
the  death-blow  to  the  feudal  regime,  but  the  destruction  still 
bore  the  character  of  sacrifice.    The  pithy,  unpremeditated 
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speech  of  a  Breton  deputy,  Le  Guex  de  Kerengal,  attired  in  his 
national  costume,  and  who  depicted  in  hateful  colors  the  op- 
pression that  still  weighed  upon  the  rural  populace,  was  success- 
ful in  inflaming  all  imaginations  and  touching  all  hearts.  The 
ilarquis  de  Foucault  undertook  to  refute  the  proposition  of  the 
Due  d'Aguillon;  interrupted  by  murmurs,  he  broke  forth 
against  the  nobihty  of  the  court,  and  against  the  pensions  and 
honors  they  enjoyed.  The  Due  de  Gruiche  and  the  Due  de 
^l(3rtemart  rose  immediately  declaring  that  the  possessors  of 
royal  bounties  were  ready  for  all  sacri^ces,  and  would  engage 
to  renounce  pensions  obtained  without  service.  Imuiediately 
and  from  all  the  benebes  new  offers,  personal  or  general,  dis- 
interested or  theoretical,  were  made.  The  Vicomte  de  Beau- 
harn;iis  demanded  equality  of  punishments  and  the  admission 
of  all  citizens  to  public  employ.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Chartres 
(Lul)ersac)  reminded  the  Assembly  of  the  abuses  of  exclusive 
rights  of  hunting;  the  rural  gentlemen  at  once  cried  out  that 
th -y  wore  ready  to  renounce  these  rights,  provided  that  the 
Sta^e  would  undei'take  to  watch  over  the  public  safety.  The 
Bish r>p  of  Nancy  asked  that  the  siuns  produced  by  the  re- 
demption of  feudal  rights  in  ecclesiastical  seignories  should  be 
devoted  as  alms.  The  Due  du  Chatelet  leaned  towards  his 
neie^hbors,  and  laughingly  remarked,  "Ah I  they  take  away 
our  rights  of  the  chaise;  I  am  going  to  take  away  their  tithes." 
He  then  proposc^d  that  tithes  in  kind  should  be  converted  into 
rents,  redeemable  at  will.  No  opposition  was  offered  by  the 
bishops,  and  then  the  cur^s  came  forward  to  surrender  their 
fees,  but  the  Assembly  with  one  accord  refused  this  "  widow's 
mite."up<in  the  proposition  of  Duport,  and  even  resolved  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  humble  country  priests.  The  Due  de 
RtX'hefoucfuild  demanded  the  abolition  of  slavery,  another  that 
of  the  venality  of  seignorial  offices  and  jurisdictions.  Country 
deputies  surrendered  the  privileges  of  their  provinces;  town 
delegates  did  the  same  as  regards  their  cities.  The  noble  fever 
of  sacrifice  had  infected  every  mind;  the  secretaries  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  this  outbuilt  of  passionate  generosity. 
When  the  sitting  was  at  length  suspended,  Lally-Tollendai 
urged  the  Aasembly  to  ascribe  to  the  monarch  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  was  his  due.  The  title  of  Restorer  of  French 
Liberty  was  then  voted  by  acclamation  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  a 
Te  Deum  was  announced  for  the  morrow.  The  delegates 
scarcely  knew  when  they  separated  at  two  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  upon  what  privileges  they  bad  laid  their  handSi 
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what  ancient  rights  they  had  abrogated,  or  what  abuses  they 
had  destroyed.  By  its  own  votes  the  privileged  class  displayed 
the  unreflecting  and  generous  ardor  of  the  national  character. 
It  was  only  at  its  reassembling,  in  the  sitting  of  August  5th* 
that  the  National  Assembly,  by  the  reading  of  its  official  re- 
port, understood  all  that  was  involved  in  the  sacrifices  it  had 
sanctioned. 

I  subjoin  a  complete  statement,  in  order  to  point  out  how  all 
that  was  wrong  and  condemnable  in  the  old  regime,  perished 
entirely  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  by  the  hands  of  the 
nobility  themselves,  who  on  this  occasion  surrendered  their 
ancient  privileges  as  freely  as  they  had  formerly  shed  their 
blood  on  the  battle-field. 
The  Assembly  voted, — 

The  abolition  of  serfdom. 

The  power  of  redeeming  seignorial  rights. 

The  abolition  of  seignorial  jurisdictions. 

The  suppression  of  exclusive  rights  of  chase. 

The  redemption  of  tithes,  of  the  right  of  keeping  pigeons  and 
rabbits. 

Equality  of  taxation. 

Admission  of  all  citizens  to  civil  and  military  employment. 

The  abolition  of  the  right  to  sell  offices. 

The   abrogation    of    all    special    privileges    of    cities    and 
provinces. 

The  reform  of  wardenships. 

The  suppression  of  pensions  obtained  without  just  title. 

It  was  an  immense  hecatomb;  but  these  new  rights,  de- 
structive of  old  ones,  henceforth  acknowledged  in  principle, 
presented  ^reat  difficulties  in  theii-  practical  apphcation.  The 
question  of  the  redemption  of  tithes  at  once  raised  grave  ob- 
jections. It  was  proposed  to  abolish  tithes  without  redemp- 
tion, under  the  pretext  that  the  rights  of  the  clergy  in  this  re- 
spect did  not  arise  from  ancient  concessions  made  by  mon- 
archs  or  private  individuals  on  certain  conditions  of  ser\ice, 
but  from  free  gifts,  and  that  they  constituted  a  tax  which  the 
nation  had  the  right  to  suppress,  provided  that  it  supplied  in 
some  other  way  the  necessities  of  religion.  The  Abbe  Sieyes 
pleaded  earnestly  for  redemption,  proving  that  tithes  were  a 
part  of  the  price  of  lands  many  times  bought  and  sold,  and 
that  it  was  not  just  to  make  a  present  of  seventy  milhons  of 
revenue  to  the  proprietors  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy. 
*They  want  to  be  free  and  yet  know  not  how  to  be  just!'  he 
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exclaimed  with  an  incisive  eloquence  unusual  to  him.    Mira- 

beau  on  the  contrary,  spoke  ardently  against  the  redemption 
of  tithes,  arguing  that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  make  itself  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  reUgion. 
The  clergy  saw  that  they  must  yield ;  some  of  the  cur^s  set  the 
example  by  spontaneously  renouncing  their  tithes;  several 
bishops  came  forward  to  sign  the  same  declaration.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  rose  to  speak : — ''  That  the  Gospel  be  preached," 
said  he,  "that  Di\T.ne  Worship  be  celebrated  with  decency  and 
dignity,  that  the  churches  be  provided  witli  virtuous  and  zeal- 
ous pcistors,  that  the  necessities  of  the  poor  be  relieved,— these 
are  the  objects  of  our  tithes,  and  the  end  and  aim  of  our  minis- 
try and  our  vows.  We  have  confidence  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  will  procure  for  us  the 
means  of  worthily  fidfilling  objects  so  worthy  of  respect  and  so 
sacred."  Cardinal  Rochefoucauld  supported  the  observations 
of  the  archbishop.  The  tithes  were  to  be  maintained  imtil  the 
Assembly  sliould  replace  them  by  a  necessary  compensation; 
but  the  passions  and  desires  of  an  aroused  people  are  more 
powerful  than  decrees;  every  where  tithes  ceased  to  be  paid. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  forest  rights,  reserved  by  the 
National  Assembly  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  France 
swarmed  with  poachers;  lawlessness,  loss  of  life  and  property, 
ravages  in  forests  and  among  the  crops,  and  the  destruction 
of  game  signalized  a  new  order  of  things,  suddenly  and  with- 
out preparation  taking  the  place  of  ancient  privileges.  Every 
day  the  edifice  was  tottering;  where  it  was  essential  to  des- 
troy, the  ancient  foundations  had  been  imprudently  sapped 
without  time  being  taken  to  establish  new  ones.  Eighty  years 
have  passed  away,  and  we  are  still  working  at  the  slow  and 
sorrowful  task  of  reconstruction. 

The  needs  (^f  the  state  beciuno  pressing.  In  the  midst  of  dis- 
ord(^r  the  financial  situation,  which  had  long  been  grave, 
threatened  catastrophe.  Two  loans  successively  attempted  by 
Necker  had  resulted  in  nothing,  much  to  the  naively  expressed 
astonishment  of  the  minister.  He  now  proposed  an  extraordi- 
nary contribution  of  one  fourth  of  income.  Equally  irritated 
and  surprised,  the  Assembly  vented  its  feeling  in  a  dull  mur- 
mur. Mirabeau  asked  permission  to  speak.  He  had  often  at 
tacked  Necker ;  the  awkward  stiffness  of  the  Grenevese  never 
knew  how  to  profit  by  the  advances  of  the  great  orator,  needy 
and  vicious,  sincere  however  in  his  patriotic  restlessness,  and 
more  inclined  to  serve  the  monarchy  than  to  attack  it.    The 
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enemies  of  the  minister  now  waited  the  word  of  command,  but 
they  waited  in  vain.  The  powerful  genius  of  Mirabeau  saw  the 
situation  clearly.  He  raised  himself  above  the  quarrels  of 
party  and  the  intrigues  of  the  moment ;  he  aspired  to  govern, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  receive  France,  ruined,  decayed,  dis- 
honored. He  proposed  a  vote  of  confidence,  granting  Necker 
what  he  asked  for;  then  as  the  Assembly  still  hesitated,  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  motive  that  dictated  his  conduct,  embittered  as 
regards  the  past,  and  suspicious  of  the  future,  he  spoke  a  sec- 
ond time,  giving  full  fiow  at  once  to  his  eloquence  and  his  an- 
ger. "  I  no  longer  say  to  you  as  before,  '  W^iil  you  be  the  first 
to  give  to  the  nations  the  spectacle  of  a  people  assembled  to 
break  pubhc  faith? '  I  no  longer  say,  '  What  claims  have  you 
to  freedom,  what  means  will  you  possess  for  maintaining  it,  if 
at  the  very  first  step  you  surpass  in  base  crimes  the  most  cor- 
rupt governments,  and  if  the  necessity  of  your  assembling  and 
of  your  watchful  care  is  not  the  guarantee  of  your  constitu- 
tion? '  But  I  say  to  you,  you  will  be  all  dragged  down  in  the 
universal  ruin,  and  you  yourselves  are  the  most  interested  in 
the  sacrifice  which  the  government  asks  of  you. 

**  Vote  then  this  extraordinary  subsidy,  and  may  it  be  suifi- 
cient!  Vote  it,  because  if  you  have  any  vague  and  shadowy 
doubts  about  the  means,  you  have  none  as  to  its  necessity,  and 
as  to  your  powerlessness  to  find  a  substitute,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Beware  of  asking  for  time ;  misfortune  never  grants 
it.  Gentlemen,  with  regard  to  a  ridiculous  excitement  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  a  laughable  insurrection  which  never  was  of  any 
importance  except  in  the  feeble  imagination  or  perverse  de- 
signs of  a  few  men  of  bad  faith,  we,  the  other  day,  heard  used 
the  senseless  words  '  Catiline  is  at  the  gates  of  Rome !  and  yet 
you  dehberate ! '  There  was  about  us  no  Catiline,  nor  peril,  nor 
faction,  nor  Rome!  But  to-day.  bankruptcy,  hideous  bank- 
ruptcy, is  there,  threatening  to  devour  you  and  your  property 
and  your  honor,  and  yet  you  deliberate  5" 

The  decree  was  decided  upon  with  acclamation.  Fundamen- 
tally,  Mirabeau  had  made  up  his  mind :  a  strong  political  sense, 
daring  and  judicious,  overcame  in  his  mind  all  personal 
rancor;  the  questions  discussed  were  now  capital  ones,  and  the 
state  of  the  country  entered  each  day  into  the  dehberations  of 
the  Assembly.  They  discussed  the  powers  of  the  king;  all  the 
reports  which  were  presented  admitted  the  necessity  of  the 
royal  sanction  in  order  to  give  force  to  laws.  The  Revo- 
lution moved  forward ;  it  had  reached  the  point  of  granting 
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the  monarch  only  a  suspensive  veto,  an  abBord  and  neoes* 

sarily  powerless  guarantee.  The  defenders  of  the  legitimatS 
authority  of  the  monarch  were  illustrious,  but  few  in  number. 
Mirabeau  put  himself  at  their  head;  he  had  said  recently, 
**  When  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  ia 
to  say,  as  I  shall  show  at  the  proper  time,  of  the  most  precious 
possession  of  the  people,  you  will  bo  able  to  judge  whether  I 
know  its  extent.  I  defy  beforehand  the  most  respectable  of 
my  colleagues  to  carry  rehgious  respect  for  it  farther  than  I 
do.  I  believe  the  veto  of  the  king  so  necessary,"  cried  he, 
"  that  if  he  did  not  possess  it,  I  would  rather  Hve  in  Constanti- 
nople than  in  France.  Yes,  I  declare  it,  I  know  of  nothing 
more  to  bo  dreaded  than  the  sovereign  aristocracy  of  six  hundred 
persons,  who  being  able  to-morrow  to  declare  themselves  irre- 
movable and  the  day  after  hereditary,  will  finish  like  aristo- 
crats all  over  the  world  by  usui-ping  everything. "  Montesquieu 
had  said  before  hira,  ''  If  the  executive  power  has  no  means  o£ 
arresting  the  enterprise  of  the  legislative  body,  the  latter  will 
become  despotic;  able  to  increase  its  o\vn  powers  continually, 
it  will  finish  by  annihilatiug  all  other  powers." 

Theoretical  passions  and  revolutionary  instincts  prevailed 
over  philosophical  or  political  reasons ;  the  national  pride  re- 
sent('(l  any  imitation  of  the  English  Constitution ;  the  principle 
of  two  chambers,  like  the  absolute  veto  of  the  monai'ch,  was 
rejecteel;  systematic  agitators  excited  the  poj^ular  anger. 
Thouret  was  named  president  of  the  Assembly,  but  dared  not 
accept  the  post,  so  great  was  the  popular  mistrust  in  him;  the 
day  was  approaching  for  the  Revolution  to  escape  from  the 
hands  that  hitherto  aspired  to  direct  it.  All  the  chiefs  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  were  soon  about  to  become  its  victims. 

Revolutionary  pilots  and  intrigues  were  aided  by  the  impru- 
dences of  Royahst  devotion;  there  was  a  great  scarcity  in 
France ;  everywhere  trade  was  slack,  money  scarce ;  misery  as 
well  as  disorder  reigned  in  Paris ;  the  people  were  in  want  of 
bread.  Bailly  used  every  endeavor  to  supply  provisions,  but 
they  were  always  insufficient  and  precarious ;  the  popular  im- 
agination was  struck  with  the  idea,  which  had  been  prestmted 
under  every  form,  that  if  the  king  were  at  Paris,  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  bread.  Indignation  against  the  queen  kept  con- 
stantly increasing,  iXK)ple  kiid  to  her  charge  all  the  evils  which 
they  suffered.  The  resolute  and  prudent  men  who  constituted 
m  the  Assembly  the  party  of  resistance,  Mounier,  Malouet, 
Lally-Tollendal,  urged  the  king  to  transfer  the  seat  of  govemr 
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ment  to  Soissons  or  Compi^gne;  Necker  approved  of  this, 
and  undertook  to  present  the  scheme  to  the  council.  The 
deputies  waited  for  the  result  of  the  deliberation.  "  On  his  re- 
turn," writes  Malouet,  ''Necker  told  us  with  an  air  of  conster- 
nation, that  our  proposition  was  rejected :  the  king  would  not 
leave  Versailles.  We  insisted  upon  knowing  the  motive  of  the 
strange  decision,  but  the  ministers  made  no  reply,  the  Bishop 
of  Langres  wished  to  go  to  the  king  himself;  Necker  becoming 
impatient  said  to  Mm.  '  If  you  wish,  sir,  to  know  everything, 
learn  that  a  very  painful  duty  is  before  us.  The  king  is  gcx)d, 
but  cannot  easily  make  up  his  mind.  His  Majesty  is  tired, 
and  slept  during  the  consultation.  We  were  agreed  as  to  the 
transference  of  the  Assembly,  but  the  king  on  awakmg  said. 
No,  and  retired ;  you  may  bc^  assured  that  we  are  as  much  an- 
noyed as  you,  and  much  more  emban-assed.*'* 

Another  transference  of  a  hateful  and  tragical  character  was 
silently  being  prepared.  A  banquet  of  the  body-guard  in  a  ball 
of  the  palace,  the  military  and  loyal  enthusiasm,  imprudent 
songs,  and  still  more  imprudent  sayings,  the  very  natural 
sympathy  of  the  king  and  queen  with  manifestations  of  a 
passionate  devotion,  the  white  cockade  substituted  for  the  tri- 
color, were  surely  enough  to  excite  anger  and  uncTtainty,  all 
the  more  to  be  dreaded  that  they  had  no  real  foundation.  The 
m(^3ting  of  the  body  guard  took  place  on  the  1st  of  October;  on 
the  5th,  a  huge  crowd  of  men  and  womeii,  influenced  by  fuiy 
or  by  want,  took  the  road  for  Versailles,  being  detei-mined  to 
bring  back  the  king  to  Paris.  Bailly  was  in  the  country,  the 
king  was  hunting  at  Meudon.  A  public  officer  of  Paris,  called 
Maillard,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  threatening  pro<"ession; 
it  advanced  towards  the  Assembly  Moimier  was  presiding, 
Mirabeau  rushed  to  the  side  of  his  chair.  "Sir,"  said  he  in  a 
low  voice,  **  forty  thousand  Parisians  are  marching  upon  us." 
*'  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  rephed  Mounier.  *'  Paris,  I  tell  you, 
is  marching  upon  us.  Hurry  the  work  of  the  Assembly,  and 
prorogue  the  meeting.  Go  to  the  palace,  and  give  them  this 
advice,  saying,  if  you  Uke,  that  it  comes  from  me,  that  I  agree 
to  it."  "I  never  hurry  the  deliberations,  they  are  only  too 
often  hurried."  ''Paris  is  advancing."  *' So  much  the  better, 
let  them  kill  us  all,  every  one,  the  state  will  be  the  gainer." 
A  few  hours  afterwards,  Mounier,  compelled  by  the  populace, 
himself  conducted  a  deputation  of  women  to  the  palace ;  they 
all  wished  to  embrace  Mirabeau. 

Versailles  was  invaded;  everywhere  a  hungry  crowd  was 
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camped  in  the  squares  or  gardens.  The  National  Guard  had 
just  arrived,  brinc^ing  their  commandant  at  their  head,  and 
La  Fayette  strove  in  vain  to  restore  order.  The  king  had  re- 
ceived kindly  the  women,  who  asked  bread  from  him.  Mou- 
nier  was  still  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the  constitutional 
articles,  and  of  the  rights  which  Louis  XVI.  had  till  then  post- 
poned. A  consultation  was  held:  the  queen  wished  to  take 
her  husband  to  Rambouillet,  refusing  to  be  separated  from  him ; 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  chamber.  "A  fugitive  king,  a 
fugitive  king,"  he  kept  repeating.  At  last,  at  ten  o'clock, 
Mounier  returned  to  the  Assembly;  the  deputies  were  no 
longer  there,  the  hall  was  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  women,  and 
it  was  to  them  that  he  announced  the  royal  sanction.  "  Will 
that  be  a  good  thing  for  us,  M.  le  President?"  they  demanded; 
"will  it  bring  bread  to  poor  people?"  Several  of  them  said' 
*'  We  have  eaten  nothing  to-day."  Mounier  sent  for  bread  to 
all  the  bakers'  shops  in  Versailles. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  La  Fayette,  tired  out,  had 
thrown  himself  on  a  bed.  "How  could  you  sleep?"  some  one 
asked.  ''  I  had  no  fear,"  he  repHed,  ''the  people  had  promised 
me  to  remain  quiet:"  the  people  awoke,  throwing  their 
promises  to  the  wind.  The  struggle  was  already  begun,  one  of 
the  guards  had  fired  from  a  window  on  a  crowd  who  were 
breaking  through  a  raihng;  he  was  killed,  the  doors  smashed. 
Tliieves  had  made  a  rush  into  the  palace,  eager  for  plunder; 
a  few  madmen  hurried  on  before  the  others  and  reached  the 
door  of  the  queen's  chamber.  Two  guards  defended  it.  One  of 
them  named  Miomandre,  was  knocked  down.  "Save  the 
queen:"  he  cried.  His  comrades  were  entrenched  behind  a 
door.  Marie  Antoinette  fled  to  the  king's  apartment.  Cries 
were  heard,  "Open!  open  I"  and  as  the  wretched  guards  re- 
mained motionless,  "Open,"  they  repeated,  "the  French 
guards  have  not  forgotten  that  at  Fontenoy  you  saved  their 
regiment."  At  the  same  moment  the  king  partly  opened  the 
door  of  his  room.  "  Do  no  harm  to  my  guards,"  he  said.  The 
soldiers  embraced  each  other. 

La  Fayette  had  brought  his  grenadiers  to  the  palace;  and  on 
the  way  thither,  saved  the  lives  of  several  guards  who  were 
about  to  be  massacred.  The  king  had  just  consented  to  go  .to 
Paris.  The  news  was  already  circulating  among  the  populace, 
proud  of  their  triumph ;  the  presence  of  the  National  Guard 
had  somewhat  restored  order.  The  queen  appeared  on  the 
balcony,  holding  her  son  and  daughter  by  the  hand;  La  Fay- 
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ette  knelt  before  her,  and  kissed  her  hand  with  an  air  of  re- 
spect: then  he  embraced  one  of  the  body-guard  who  waved  the 
tricolor.  Shouts  of  joy  resounded  through  the  square;  the 
dauphin  wept,  he  was  hungr>\ 

They  were  in  their  carriages:  the  king  had  begged  the 
Assembly  to  meet  in  the  palace.  "It  is  not  consistent  with 
our  dignity  to  sit  there,"  Mirabeau  said.  Mounier  turned  to- 
wards him,  a  generous  indignation  depicted  on  his  face.  "It 
is  consistent  with  our  dignity  to  do  our  duty,"  he  said.  One 
hundred  deputies  accompanied  the  king  to  Paris;  the  Assem- 
bly decided  that  they  were  inseparable  from  the  jx^rson  of  the 
monarch,  and  that  they  should  follow  him  to  his  new  residence. 
The  g(^neral  endeavored  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  mob. 
The  heads  of  two  of  the  guards,  massacred  on  the  previous 
evening,  which  some  ragamuffins  caiTied  on  the  end  of  their 
pikes,  were  taken  from  them.  The  crowd  of  w^omen  followed 
the  royal  procession,  constantly  repeating,  "We  have  got  the 
baker,  the  baker's  wife,  and  the  baker's  boy !"  Before  entering 
the  Tuileries,  the  king  got  out  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Alre^idy 
his  people's  prisoner,  he  was  still  humored  by  the  traditional 
flatteries.  "When  an  adored  father  is  summoned  by  the 
wishes  of  an  immense  family,  he  must  naturally  ])refer  the 
place  where  his  children  are  found  in  largest  numbere,"  said 
Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  w^ho  presided  at  the  electors'  committee. 
Baiily  repeated  the  wT>rds  which  the  king  had  })ronounced  as 
he  entered  his  capital,  "It  is  always  with  pJoasure  and  confi- 
dence that  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  inliabitants  of  my 
good  town  of  Paris."  He  had  forgot  two  imporUmt  words: 
^' With  confidence,  sire,"  the  queen  prompted.  "You  mean 
it."  cried  the  Mayor  of  Paris:  "you  are  more  successful  than 
if  I  had  told  you  myself."  The  children  shuddered  as  tiiey 
entered  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  so  long  uninhabited.  "  I  low 
ugly  it  is!"  said  the  httle  dauphin.  His  mother  closed  his 
mouth.  "  Louis  XIV.  lived  in  it,  my  son,"  said  she.  The  mis- 
fortunes and  dangers  that  threatened  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family 
were  more  dreadful  than  the  perils  of  the  Fronde,  although 
Anne  of  Austria  had  twice  rescued  her  son  from  the  latter. 

The  die  was  already  cast.  Henceforth  it  was  in  the  bosom 
of  the  capital,  with  its  excitement  and  formidable  threats,  that 
the  National  Assembly  was  to  deliberate,  and  the  king  to  gov- 
ern. Many  of  the  deputies  trembled  for  their  lives,  and  be- 
lieved that  they  were  no  longer  in  possession  of  their  freedom 
of  action.    Mounier  and  LaUy-ToliendaL  withdrew,  first  to  the 
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country,  then  abroad,  too  soon  discouraged  from  the  noble  task 
which  they  had  undertaken,  and  the  burden  of  which  they 
ought  to  have  borne  to  the  end.  More  than  two  hundred  depu- 
ties followed  their  example,  and  asked  for  passports.  The  Ab- 
sembly  decided  that  they  should  be  refused  to  every  one  who 
could  not  give  proofs  of  urgent  necessity. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  charged  by  the  court  with  criminal 
designs,  of  which  he  was  not  absolutely  innocent.  La  Fayette 
and  Mirabeau  were  rivals  in  their  influence  over  the  prince, 
one  endeavoring  to  frighten  him  into  a  decision  to  set  out  for 
England,  the  other  retaining  him  as  a  tool  which  he  might  find 
convenient  to  make  use  of.  Fear  gained  the  day,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  set  out.  Mirabeau,  on  learning  it,  flew  into  a 
violent  rage,  ''He  is  a  coward, "  said  he,  ' ' undeseaving  of  the 
pams  we  have  bestowed  upon  him."  Thereafter  Mirabeau 
threw  himself  resolutely  into  the  gulf  which  the  Revolution 
was  digging  out  around  the  monarchy ;  he  saw  or  guessed  the 
supreme  danger;  he  was  ambitious  and  aspired  to  rule;  he  was 
vicious,  dissipated,  and  had  need  of  money.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  ask  some  to  support  the  cause  which  he  had  long 
fouglit  against,  but  to  which  he  rallied  with  sincerity  from  his 
good  sense  and  judgment.  **A  man  of  my  sort  receives  a 
hundred  thousand  crownM,'^8aid  he,  ''  but  a  hundred  thousimd 
crowns  is  not  sufficient  to  find  a  man  of  my  sort." 

A  statement  of  Mirabeau's  on  the  dangers  of  the  situation 
and  the  means  of  overcoming  them  was  confided  to  Count  de 
la  Marck,  who  communicated  it  to  Monsieur;  the  king  was  to 
go  to  Rouen  to  summon  the  troops  there,  and  establish  there 
the  centre  of  government.     The  disorders   which   caused  so 
much  bloodshed  in  Paris  had  suggested  to  the  Assembly  the 
proposition  of  martial  law.     ''  I  only  know  one  single  measure 
efficacious  ag:iinst  the  disorder,''  said  Miaabeau,   "namely, 
givmg  to  the  executive  power,  if  we  can,  the  power  sufficient  to 
support  our  decrees."    The  ambitious  hopes  of  Mirabeau  per- 
vaded   his  frequently  thoughtless    language:    he  justly  and 
cruelly  bore  the  burden  of  a  soiled   reputation,  and  of'^a  life 
spent  in  the  most  shocking  irregularities;  respectable  people 
some  from  timidity,  others  from  jealously,  feared  his  power! 
A  counter-proposal  was  made  against  his  project  of  admitting 
the  ministers  into  the  Assembly ;    Montlosier  and  Lanjuinais 
supported  the  attack.     "I  propose,"  cried  Lanjuinais,  ''that  a 
law  be  made  forbidding  the  Deputies  of  the  Assembly  to  accept 
of  executive  power  during  their  ;membership,  and  for  three 
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years  after,  any  place  in  the  ministry,  any  office  or  reward, 
under  penalty  of  being  for  five  years  deprived  of  their  rights 
as  active  citizens. " 

Legislative  assemblies  have  frequently  voted  for  similar 
Acts,  being  seduced  by  the  specious  appearance  of  disinterest- 
edness. Mirabeau  read  on  the  countenances  of  his  colleagues 
the  various  passions  whicti  were  about  to  dictate  their  deci- 
sion ;  he  rushed  towards  the  tribune,  a  stronghold  from  which 
they  could  not  shut  him  out.  "I  propose  as  amendment," 
said  he,  "that  the  exclusion  from  the  ministry  be  limited  to 
those  members  of  the  Assembly  whom  the  proposer  of  the 
motion  appears  to  dread,  and  I  luidertake  to  let  you  know 
who  they  are.  There  are  only  two  persons,  gentlemen,  whom 
the  motion  can  be  aimed  at,  the  others  have  given  proofs 
enough  of  courage  and  public  spirit  to  set  the  honorable 
deputy's  mind  at  ease.  Who  are  those  two  persons?  You 
have  already  guessed;  they  are  the  author  of  the  motion  and 
myself.  This,  then,  gentlemen,  is  the  amendment  which  I 
lay  before  you:  that  the  exclusion  asked  for  should  be  limited 
to  M.  de  Mirabeau,  deputy  for  the  communes  of  the  seneschal- 
ship  of  Aix."  The  sarcasm  protected  Mirabeau's  dignity,  but 
did  not  turn  aside  the  blow  that  threatened  him.  A  decree  of 
the  Assembly  forbade  deputies  from  entering  the  ministry; 
the  hope  of  the  great  orator  was  deceived,  and  France  was 
deprived  of  the  last  chance  of  a  strong  government.  Hia 
opinions  were  about  to  fail  as  his  ambition  of  power  had  done; 
it  was  the  punis^maent  of  T^Iii-abeau  that  he  could  not  extin- 
guish the  conflagration  w^hich  he  had  assisted  in  spreading. 
*'  The  monarchy  is  in  danger  rather  because  there  is  no  gov- 
ernment than  because  there  is  conspiracy,''  he  w^rote  to  one  of 
his  friends  on  the  3rd  December,  1789;  "if  no  pilot  appears, 
the  vessel  will  probably  inin  aground;  if,  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
force  of  circumstances  compels  to  summon  a  man  of  intellect, 
and  gives  the  courage  necessary  to  overcome  all  the  social  con- 
siderations and  the  inferior  jealousy  which  will  never  cease  to 
resist,  you  have  no  conception  how  easy  it  is  to  set  the  public 
vessel  afloat." 

The  contrary  winds  were  more  violent,  and  the  conspiracies 
more  serious  than  Mirabeau  said.  The  Breton  "club,"  under 
the  direction  of  the  self-constituted  triumvirate  of  Bamave, 
Duport,  and  Alexander  Lameth,  had  entered  into  communica- 
tion w^ith  the  clubs  eskibhshed  all  over  France.  It  was  from 
Plans  that  the  watchwords  took  their  origin,  and  that  vael 
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network  of  meetings,  agitations,  anri  passions  unceasingly  ex- 
cited, urged  on  and  kept  up  the  revolutionary  movement. 
The  same  organization  was  found  in  Paris.  "The  two  La^ 
meths,"  says  La  Fayette  in  his  memoirs,  "called  it  the  Sab- 
bath ;  it  was  an  association  of  ten  men  who  were  devoted  to 
them,  and  who  every  day  received  the  order  which  they  were 
each  to  give  to  ten  men  belonging  to  the  various  battalions  in* 
Paris,  so  that  all  the  battalions  and  all  the  sections  received  at 
once  the  same  proposal  of  riot,  the  same  denunciation  of  the 
constituted  autliorities,  the  president  of  the  department,  the 
Mayor  and  the  Commandant  Goneral." 

The  Breton  club  was  afterwards  to  become  the  Jacobin  club, 
and  its  first  founders  were  destined  to  pay  with  their  heads 
for  the  foi-midable  institution,  which,  without  foreseeing  the 
results,  they  had  created  to  use  for  their  passions  cr  personal 
ambitions.     It  is  the  misfortune  and  the  danger  of  revolution- 
ary times  that  only  extreme  parties  govern.     The  most  lofty 
intellects,  men  of  the  National  Assembly  who  were  courage- 
ously moderate,  attempted  in  vain  to  strive  against  the  vio- 
lent acts  of  the  Breton  club.     The  club  of  the  Impartials  had 
pubhshod  a  declaration  of  principles,  but  it  remained  without 
influence:  the  king  wished  in  vain  to  give  it  his  sanction  by 
solomnly  takin^r  the  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution.      "I 
should  have  many  losses  to  reckon  up,"  said  Louis  XVL,  "if 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  interests  of  the  State,  I  stopped  at 
personal  calculations,  but  I  find  a  compensation  which  suffices 
me,  a  full  and  complete  compensation,  in  the  increase  of  the 
nation's  happiness,  and  it  is  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that 
I  express  this  sentiment.     You  who  can  in  so  many  ways  in- 
fluence the  public  confidence,  enlighten  as  to  their  Veal  ^inter- 
ests  the  people  now  led  astray,  this  good  people  so  dear  to 
me,  and  whose  love  to  me  is  a  principal  consolation  in  my 
troubles."    Useless  cheers  and  the  administration  of  the  civic 
oath  throughout  France  were  the  only  results  of  this  demon- 
stration, due  to  Necker's  advice,  and  so  bitter  to  the  court 
party,  that  Viscount  Mirabeau,  a  keen  partisan  of  the  ranks 
opposed  to  his  brother,  threw  away  his  sword  as  he  was  leav- 
ing, and  cried,   "When  a  king  breaks  his  sceptre,  a  faithful 
subject  ought  to  break  his  sword !" 

From  concession  to  concession,  ^vithout  an  earnest  and  reso- 
lute attempt  to  seize  the  helm  again,  the  power  daily  escaped 
more  and  more  from  the  weak  hands  of  King  Louis  XVI.,  and 
France  underwent  a  transformation  before  his  eyes,  without 
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his  having  any  part  in  that  work  which  was  so  immense  and 
yet  so  rapid,  so  theoretical  and  yet  so  efficacious,  and  which 
the  repeated  shocks  of  revolutions  have  never  destroyed. 
8iey^  had  for  a  longtime  meditated  a  new  territorijil  division, 
destined  to  annihilate  to  their  last  trace  all  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  pro\ances,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  an  abso- 
lute uniformity  of  administration.  Eighty-three  departments 
of  nearly  the  same  size  were  substituted  for  the  ancient  pra- 
vincial  denominations  which  were  more  deeply  rooted  tlian 
had  been  supposed  by  legislators,  a  race  always  ready  to  forget 
history  and  the  power  of  the  past.  As  a  result  of  the  prov- 
inces being  broken  up,  the  central  authority  must  of  necessity 
become  more  powerful,  and  the  government  more  regular. 
The  first  effect  was  to  render  Paris  all-powerful,  and  local 
resistance  definitively  impossible.  The  work  of  the  national 
Assembly,  though  in  many  respects  useful  and  reasonable, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  centres  of  action  and  of  power  fell  one  after  another. 
With  the  provinces  there  also  perished  the  "  Parliaments,"  a 
short  time  previously  so  bold,  so  often  seditious,  and  yet  active 
in  the  cause  of  just  liberty,  and  many  a  time  distinguishing 
themselves  with  renown  in  its  service.  In  1789,  a  large  num- 
ber of  magistrates  remained  faithful  to  tradition,  always  pow- 
erful in  their  order:  they  were  opposed  to  the  new  state  of 
things.  The  Assembly  decreed  that  the  summer  recess  of  the 
Parhaments  should  be  prolonged  till  further  orders,  and  that 
the  judiciary  fimctions  should  be  fulfilled  by  the  chambers 
appointed  for  the  recess.  ''We  have  buried  them  ahve,"  said 
Alexander  Lameth  as  he  left  the  Assembly. 

Constituted  bodies  of  long  standing  and  for  a  long  time 
powerful,  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  buried  without  pro- 
test. At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  the 
chamber  appointed  for  the  recess  of  the  Parhament  of  Paris 
agreed  to  register  the  decree,  but  at  the  same  time  drew  up  a 
secret  protest,  preserved  by  the  President  Rosambo,  and  in- 
tended by  him  to  remain  always  in  charge  of  the  oldest  coun- 
cillor. Before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  those  magistrates  were  soon  to  avow  proudly  their 
resistance;  and  when  the  president  of  the  terrible  cabinet 
asked  of  each  individually  how  they  should  have  acted  if  the 
protest  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  all  replied  as  if  they  were 
expressing  an  opinion  in  their  own  assembly-room,  "In  the 
same  manner."    A  similar  equality  governed  their  faU. 
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Always  prompt  in  resistance,  the  chamber  of  the  Parliamenl 
only  made  a  provisional  registration,  and  sent  to  the  king  its 
decision,  which  was  at  once  annulled.  The  Parliament  of  Metz 
went  further;  it  conmaenced  a  new  session  at  the  usual  date, 
and  protected  publicly.  The  Parhament  of  Bretagne  refused 
to  register  the  decree,  and  its  magistrates  were  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  the  ABsenibly.  Mirabeau  impeached  them  in  most 
eloquent  terms.  Parhaments  no  longer  existed:  they  were 
replaced  by  judges  appointed  for  six  years  by  the  electors  of 
the  district,  without  the  power  of  carrying  appeals  beyond  the 
court  of  a  neighboring  district.  The  only  judicial  power  re- 
served for  the  sovereign  was  by  means  of  commissaries  who 
were  granted  him  to  sit  at  each  tribunal.  The  great  epoch  of 
the  French  Magistrates  of  Parhaments  was  completed. 

After  the  Parliaments  had  protested,  succumbing  with  dig- 
nity to  the  tempest,  the  clergy  were  threatened,  as  to  their  in- 
dependence, their  projx^rty,  their  traditional  authority.    From 
the  devotion  of  successive  generations  they  had  acquired  im- 
mense  wealth.     In   view   of   the   financial  difficulties  of  the 
State,  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  revolutionary  movement,  proposed  that  the  Assembly 
should  tiike  possession  of  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  proi>erty. 
"The  clergy,'"  he  declared,  "are  not  proprietors  in  the  Siiine 
sense  as  other  proprietoiu"    It  was  also  a  Bishop  of  Autun 
who.  under  Louis  XIII.,  in  an  a^embly  of  the  clergy  which 
had  received  Richeheu's  sanction  only  with  great  difficulty, 
said,  "  There  are  some  who  show  great  delicacy  in  granting  all 
that  the  king  demands,  as  if  they  doubted  whether  all  the 
propei-ty  of  the  church  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  whether, 
after  laaving  to  the  clergy  enough  to  provide  for  food  and  a 
mo<lerate  maintenance,  his  Majesty  could  not  take  the  sup- 
plus."    This  time  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  nation  that  they 
proposed  to  rob  the  clergy.     Mirabeau  boldly  supported  the 
ar-ument,  and  on  the  2nd  November  a  decree  was  passed  that 
*'  All  the  properties  of  the  church  are  at  the  disposition  of  the 
nation,  on  condition  of  providing  in  a  suitable  manner  for  the 
expenses  of  worship,  for  the  support  of  its  ministers,  and  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  under  the  superintendence,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces.     In  the 
arrangements  for  assisting  in  the  support  of  the  ministers  of 
reUgion,  the  stipend  of  every  clergyman  will  bo  guaranteed 
at  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  iivres,  not  including  the  paF 
Bonage." 
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The  property  of  the  clergy  was  valued  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  a  year ;  a  colossal  power  which  they  had  often  made 
bad  use  of,  though  without  seriously  coming  short  in  their 
works  of  charity  and  mercy.  After  some  hesitation,  which  for 
a  time  kept  up  the  churchmen's  hope  of  gaining  their  cause,  the 
Assembly  decreed  upon  a  project  of  creating  four  hundred  rnill- 
ions  of  paper-money,  repayable  by  an  equitable  sale  of  prop- 
erty of  the  clergy.  The  Archbishop  of  Aix  had  proposed  in  the 
name  of  his  order  to  furnish  the  same  sum  as  a  loan ;  but  the 
offer  was  rejected,  as  weU  as  the  principle.  ' '  Decide  the  ques- 
tion of  property,"  said  Mirabeau,  "and  all  the  consequences 
will  follow  of  their  own  accord." 

This  was  the  first  step  in  a  dangerous  road,  where  justice  and 
right  are  easily  mistaken.     The  properties  of  emigrants  were 
soon  to  be  added  to  the  important  resources  supplied  to  the 
state  by  the  properties  of  the  clergy.    The  gates  of  the  convents 
had  been  opened,  their  revenues  Avere  confiscated,  suitable  pen- 
sions having  been  granted  to  the  monks  and  nuns.     Neverthe- 
less the  faith  and  piety  of  a  certain  number  of  deputies  began 
to  feel  uneasy:  a  Carthusian,  Guerle,  made  a  proposal  to  de- 
clare that  the  Catholic  religion  remained  the  religion  of  the 
nation,  and  that  its  worship  alone  should  be  authorized.     A 
great  uproar  ensued:  liberty  of  conscience  was  for  the  future 
an  accepted  fact.     Liberty  of  worship  was  supported  by  numer- 
ous partisans:  already  the  unsold  property  of  the  Protestants 
exiled  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  been  re- 
stored to  them,  and  the  rights  of  French  citizens  guaranteed 
without  reservation  to  their  descendants.     The  duke  of  Roche- 
foucauld moved  a  declaration  in  the  following  terms:  "The 
National  Assembly,  considering  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  ex- 
ercise any  power  over  religious  consciences  and  opinions,  that 
the  majesty  of  religion  and  the  profound  respect  due  to  it  do 
not  allow  of  its  becoming  a  subject  of  deliberation;  considering 
that  the  attachment  of  the  National  Assemblv  to  the  Catholic 
form  of  worship  cannot  be  doubted  at  a  time  wiien  that  foim 
of  w^orship  alone  is  about  to  be  placed  by  the  Assembly  in  tlie 
first  class  of  pul)hc  expenses,  decrees  that  it  neither  Van  nor 
ou,-ht  to  deliberate  upon  the  proposed  motion."    Epremesnil 
with  his  usual  violence,  shouted,  "When  the  Jews  were  cruci- 
fv'ing  Jesus  Christ,  they  said  to  Him,  Hail!  King  of  the  Jews.'* 
The  most  eloquent  speakers  of  the  right,  the  Abbe  .Maury,  Mont- 
losier,  Cazales,  did  not  succeed  in  making  themselves  heard. 
A  deputy  of  Cambresis  recalled  the  promise  of  Louis  XIV.  be^ 
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fore  Cambrai,  when  he  said,  *'  I  shall  never  permit  the  Protes- 
tant worship  in  this  place."  Mirabeau  rushed  to  the  tribune. 
*'  Recollect,"  said  he,  "that  here,  from  the  place  where  Ispeak, 
I  see  the  window  of  the  palace  in  which  some  factious  men, 
combming  temporal  interests  with  the  most  sacred  interests  of 
reli^non,  caused  to  be  fired  by  the  hand  of  a  weak  king  of  the 
French,  the  fatal  musket  wiiirh  gave  the  signal  for  St.  Bar- 
tholomew." For  a  moment,  silence  and  alarm  restrained  the 
cheers:  when  they  broke  forth,  the  triumph  of  the  cause  sup- 
ported by  Mirabeau  was  certain. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Rooderer  challenged  Mirabeau  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement  in  his  speech,  saying  that  from  the 
tribune  he  could  not  perceive  the  Louvre.  Mirabeau  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment  without  replying.  ''  I  half  suspect  you  are 
right,"  said  he  at  last;  "  but  at  that  moment  I  saw  it." 

So  many  important  measures,  adopted  independently  of  the 
royal  will  and  submitted  formally  for  the  royal  sanction,  daily 
diminished  the  authority  of  Louis  XVT.,  already  so  precarious. 
A-lvice  from  every  quarter  came  to  him,  prudent  or  heedless, 
useful  or  dangerous;  and  some  people  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  advice.  The  Marquis  of  Favi-as,  a  clever  and  daring 
adventurer,  had  been  accused  of  conspiring  to  kill  Bailly  and 
La  Fayette,  as  well  as  to  carry  off  the  king;  his  trial  was  pro- 
longed. Monsieur  was  suspected  of  having  shared  in  the  con- 
spiracy without  the  king's  knowledge,  and  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  go  before  the  Paris  commune  to  justifv  himself,  which 
w;is  done  in  a  speech  revised  by  Mirabeau.  Favras  was  con- 
demned, and  died  without  rovealinc:  the  names  of  his  accom- 
plices. It  was  said  that  Talon,  Lieutenant  of  the  Chatelet 
prison,  had  forced  from  him  the  promise  to  carry  his  secret  to 
the  tomb. 

Two  men  were  rivals  in  influencing  the  mind  of  the  king.  La 
Fayette  and  Mirabeau.  The  latter  was  regarded  by  the  qii(?en 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence  mixed  with  fear,  but  she  obsti- 
nately distrusted  the  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
friendly  advances  of  Count  de  la  Marck  to  the  great  orator 
were  made  by  her  consent ;  and  the  negotiation  was  already 
well  advcanced  when  Mirabeau,  with  the  view  of  binding  him- 
self to  the  king's  service,  wrote  him  as  foUows:— **  I  promise  to 
the  king  loyalty,  zeal,  activity,  energy  and  a  courage  which  is 
probably  quite  unsuspected ;  I  promise  him  everything  in  short, 
except  succesB,  which  never  depends  whoUy  on  one  person,  and 
wiiich  a  vary  rash  and  very  culpable  presumption  alone  oould 
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guarantee  during  the  terrible  malady  now  mining  the  state, 
and  threatening  its  head.  He  would  be  a  very  singular  man 
who  should  be  indifferent  or  unfaithful  to  the  glory  of  saving 
both.     I  am  not  that  man. " 

Mirabeau  was  not  always  so  modest.  "Madame,"  said  he  to 
the  queen  as  he  kissed  her  hand  at  St.  Cloud,  "the  monarchy 
is  saved." 

No  advice,  however  bold  or  wise,  can  reanimate  a  power 
which  has  become  inert.  The  kmg  seldom  saw  Mirabeau, 
having  towards  him  that  feeling  of  suspicion  which  is  readily 
inspired  by  a  man  paid  for  his  services.  Mirabeau  s  opinions 
were  frequently  useless;  those  of  La  Fayette,  who  was  per- 
sonally better  hked  by  the  king,  were  scarcely  more  effica- 
cious. "The  circumstances  are  too  dangerous,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, "for  the  well-being  of  the  state  and  the  king  to  depend 
upon  half-parties  and  half-confidences.  If  your  Majesty  finds 
elsewhere  other  principles  and  other  views  which  appear  pref- 
erable, you  ought  to  follow  them ;  but  if  it  is  in  relation  to  me 
that  your  Majesty  wishes  to  act,  it  ought  to  be  without  re- 
serve. In  order  to  serve  usefully  the  interests  of  liberty,  the 
nation,  and  the  king,  I  have  need  of  confidence  at  every' mo- 
ment." The  king  promised  it  in  vain.  His  natural  indecision 
and  the  weakness  of  his  character  had  never  left  him  the 
courage  of  confidence;  and  his  misfortunes  increased  the  dif 
ficidty  every  day. 

In  his  real  heart,  and  in  spite  of  the  relations  which  had  been 
established  between  Mirabeau  and  the  threatened  monarchy, 
and  which  tended  to  bind  them  together,  the  gi'Ccit  orator  re- 
mained isolated  in  the  Assembly,  free  in  his  movements,  and 
leaning  to  the  right  or  the  left  according  as  his  popularity  and 
his  success  demanded.  In  April,  1790,  the  Abbe  Maury  moved 
that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  electoral  assemblies, 
summoned  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  the  different  de- 
partmental councils,  in  order  to  elect  a  new  Assembly,  because 
that  of  wiiich  he  was  a  member  was  to  be  found  fault  with  as 
being  unjustly  constituted  in  the  National  Convention.  Mira- 
beau rose  and  said,  ''Some  ask,  when  did  the  deputies  of  the 
people  become  a  National  Convention?  I  answer,  on  that  day 
when,  fimling  the  entrance  to  their  place  of  meeting  sur-^ 
rounded  by  soldiers,  they  went  to  meet  together  in  the  first 
place  where  they  could  assemble,  in  order  to  swear  that  they 
should  die  sooner  than  betray  and  abandon  the  rights  of  the 
nation.    Our  powers,  whatever  they  were,  on  that  day  became 
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changed  in  their  nature.  You  all  remember  the  saying  of  thai 
great  man  of  antiquity  who  had  neglected  the  legal  forms  to 
save  his  country.  When  summoned  by  a  factious  tribune  to 
say  if  he  had  kept  the  law,  he  replied,  I  swear  that  I  have 
saved  the  country.  Grentlemen,  I  swear  that  you  have  saved 
France." 

France  was  not  yet  saved,  and  Mirabeau  was  sensible  of  it. 
In  May,  he  defended  a^iiinst  Biiniave  the  sovereign's  impre- 
Bcriptible  right  of  proposing  and  sanctioning  the  decrees  of 
peace  and  war.  The  revolutionary  violence  had  reiichec^  its 
crisis.  An  abusive  pampldet  was  sold  at  the  dooi-s  of  the 
Assembly.  ''GKinclemen,"  said  Mirabeau,  "a  few  days  ago 
they  wished  to  carry  me  in  triumph;  now  they  cry  in  the 
streets,  '  The  great  treason  of  Count  Mii-abeau.'  I  had  no  need 
of  tiiis  lesson  to  know  that  there  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeiau  Rock."  As  he  entered,  he  had  re- 
m^xrked  to  his  friends,  "Tiiey  will  carry  me  out  of  this  place 
triumphant  or  torn  in  pieces." 

Mirabeau's  good  sense  and  pride  of  race  both  revolted  when, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1790,  a  childish  imitation  of  the  violent 
measure  of  the  4th  of  August,  1789,  forcibly  suppressed  all  the 
titles  and  distinctions  of  nobihty.  ''  You  have  turned  Europe 
topsy-turvy  diunng  four  days  with  your  name  of  Riquetti," 
said  he  bluntly  to  the  journalists  who  had  applied  the  new 
statute  literally;  "but  there  is  sometliing  more  ditBcuit  to  tear 
from  men's  hearts,"  he  added,  "and  that  is  the  infiuence  of 
recollections.  Let  every  man  be  equal  before  the  law;  let  all 
monopolies  disap|K3ar,  especiidly  those  wliich  are  moral:  what 
remains  is  only  the  displacement  of  vanity." 

Great  excitement  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  sale  of  clerical  property  had  caused  much  irritation  in  the 
Bouthem  departments;  and  the  priests  being  blamed  for  ha v- 
iiiiX  fomented  it,  there  was  some  fighting  and  bloodshed.  At 
Marseilles,  Montpelher,  and  Valence,  the  risings  were  somewhat 
revolutionary,  while  at  Ntmes  and  Montauban  the  struggle 
had  more  of  a  religious  character.  The  army  experienced  the 
reaction  of  the  general  emotion,  the  discipline  being  frequently 
violent :  committees  of  under-officers  and  soldiers  were  formed 
in  many  of  the  regiments,  and  on  the  Assembly  ordering  their 
dissolution,  the  garrison  of  Nancy  refused  to  obey.  Two 
soldiers  who  were  pimished  by  a  council  of  war  were  rescued 
by  their  comrades,  and  led  through  the  town  in  triumph.  The 
money-box  of  the  regiment  at  Chateau- Yienx  was  carried  oft 
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and  M.  de  Bouill^,  then  in  command  at  Metz,  received  orders 
to  repress  the  sedition.  After  a  very  distinguished  career  in 
the  American  war,  BouiU^,  who  was  opposed  to  the  revolution, 
had  remained  in  France  at  the  king's  personal  and  urgent  re- 
quest. He  had  taken  the  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution,  and 
had  said,  "I  shall  be  faithful  to  it  so  long  as  I  remain  on 
French  groimd."  Nor  did  his  vigor  and  resolution  fail  him  in 
face  of  the  military  insurrection.  He  sent  an  order  to  the 
regiment  of  Chateau- Vieux  to  evacuate  Nancy :  the  regiment 
refused.  **If  two  hours  after  the  return  of  the  deputation 
the  garrison  persists  in  its  revolt,"  said  the  general,  "I  shall 
enter  Nancy  with  my  army,  and  every  man  found  armed  will 
be  killed  on  the  spot.  Soldiers,  brave  Frenchmen, "  he  added, 
turning  towards  the  troops  and  National  Guards  that  were 
standing  around,  "are  not  those  your  intentions?"  Bouill6 
found  himself  compelled  to  perform  his  threat;  and  they 
fought  for  three  hom-s  in  the  streets  of  Nancy  before  the 
rebelhon  was  put  down.  The  self-devotion  of  a  young  officer 
of  the  king's  regiment,  M.  de  Silles,  had  for  a  moment  stopped 
the  firing  of  the  rebels ;  he  rushed  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
just  as  they  were  about  to  apply  the  match.  When  at  last  the 
shot  went  off,  he  was  pierced  by  four  balls. 

A  measure  was  then  being  discussed  which  was  destined  to 
envenom  all  parties,  and  involve  even  the  reUgious  conscience 
in  political  struggles.  In  revising  the  territorial  divisions  and 
trusting  all  judicial  appointments  to  election,  the  Assembly 
had  to  lay  hands  on  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  bish- 
oprics and  even  the  common  benefices  were  divided  very  un- 
equally both  in  extent  and  revenue.  But  now  the  new  admin- 
istration was  to  set  this  right;  the  bishops  and  cur^s  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  nation,  as  was  done  in  the  primitive  Church. 
This  part  of  the  scheme  was  due  to  a  Jansenist  named  Camus, 
a  man  sincerely  pious,  and  a  keen  partisan  of  the  liberal  party. 
WTien  it  was  proposed  to  place  a  declaration  of  the  rights  dt 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Constitution,  Camus  insisted  that  his 
duties  should  also  be  set  forth. 

The  theory  of  election  was  very  attractive  to  philosophical 
legislators.  Without  affecting  the  fundamental  dogmas  at 
the  Church,  the  decree  on  *'The  Civil  Constitution  of  the 
Clergy"  completely  upset  its  administrative  organization,  both 
by  circiunscribing  the  spiritual  authority  and  by  making  the 
priests  henceforward  dependent  on  popular  favor.  A  large 
number  of  bishops  wore  opposed  to  it:  tiie  Archbishops  of  Aix 
Vol.  6  {C)  HF 
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and  Bordeaux  had  tried  to  make  conciliatory  advances;  and 
the  king  on  his  Bide  had  written  to  Pope  Pius  VI.,  asking  him 
to  confirm  by  his  authority,  pro\'isionally  at  least,  five  decrees 
of  the  Assembly  which  were  already  invested  with  the  royal 
sanction.  The  pope  was  prudent  and  moderate,  and  delayed 
for  four  months  replying  to  the  "Declaration  of  Principles" 
which  the  French  bishops  had  addressed  to  him.  When  at 
last  he  spoke,  in  March,  1791,  several  new  decrees  had  a^sra- 
vated  the  changes  at  first  proposed.  More  particularly,  m 
the  uncertainty  in  which  the  Church  was  still  left  by  the 
pope's  silence,  the  Assembly  obliged  the  ecclesiastics  to  speak 
their  minds  openly,  by  insisting  that  they  should  take  the 
civic  oath.  The  4th  January,  1791,  was  the  latest  limit  granted 
to  the  bishops  for  obeying  the  law.  The  discussion  was  keen; 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont  protested  in  defence  of  the  Church's 
privileges.  "Human  laws,"  said  he,  "can  only  rule  objects 
which  are  purelv  political ;  the  Church  is  the  organ  or  mouth- 
piece of  the  Son'^of  God ;  let  her  speak  and  each  of  us  will  listen 
to  her  voice  with  respect." 

It  was  this  very  submission  to  a  foreign,  independent,  and 
sovereign  power  which  deeply  wounded  the  pride  of  the 
National  Assembly.  It  had  wished,  in  principle,  to  regulate 
the  questions  of  temporal  administration  and  organization  in 
the  Church;  but  had  been  gradually  brought  to  a  struggle 
with  the  spiritual  authority,  behind  which  were  entrenched 
the  ecclesiastics  despoiled  of  the  property,  irritated,  uneasy 
for  the  rehgious  faith  which  they  beheved  to  be  threatened,  as 
well  as  for  their  authority,  which  they  felt  to  be  compromised. 
The  struggle,  long  silent,  at  last  broke  out.  "  Take  care,"  the 
Abbe  Maury  had  said,  "it  is  dangerous  to  make  martyrs,  to 
persecute  men  who  are  conscientious,  who  are  disposed  to 
render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cfesar's,  but  also  to 
render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's;  and  who  are 
ready  to  prove  by  their  death,  if  need  be,  that  if  they  have 
been  unable  to  conciUate  your  good-will,  they  can  compel  your 

esteem.'' 

The  king  had  long  deferred  his  sanction,  waiting  for  the  re- 
sult of  his' negotiations  at  Rome.  When  at  last  he  gave  way, 
being  sustained  bv  secret  hopes,  the  Bishop  of  Qermont  pro- 
posed as  a  qualified  form  of  oath  for  the  clergy  the  following: 
^"  I  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king; 
and  to  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  aU  that  concerns 
political  order,  the  Constitution  decreed  by  the  National  As- 
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Bembly  and  adopted  by  the  king,  excepting  formally  those 
matters  that  essentially  depend  upon  the  spiritual  authority.* 
The  genuine  spirit  of  liberty  had  not  yet  pervaded  men's  con- 
sciences. The  oath,  pure  and  simple,  was  insisted  upon  with 
loud  cries. 

This  was  voluntarily  and  surely  to  provoke  resistance.  A 
certain  number  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  members  of  the 
Assembly  had  adready  taken  the  oath :  the  opinion  of  those  who 
remained  silent  was  already  known.  The  Bishop  of  Agen, 
who  was  first  called  upon  by  name,  said,  "  I  do  not  regret  my 
station,  nor  my  fortune,  but  I  should  regret  your  good  opinion, 
which  I  wish  to  deserve;"  and  refused  the  oath.  "  I  am  seT- 
enty  years  of  age,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  "thirty-five  of 
which  I  have  spent  as  bishop,  doing  what  good  I  could. 
Weighed  down  with  years  and  infirmities,  I  shall  not  dishonor 
my  age;  I  will  not  take  the  oath,  I  shall  await  my  fate  with 
patience."  "  You  are  driving  the  bishops  from  their  palaces," 
eried  Montlosier,  **  they  will  retire  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
whom  they  supported :  you  deprive  them  of  their  cross  of  gold, 
ftiey  will  carry  one  of  wood.  Twas  a  wooden  cross  that  saved 
#ie  world. " 

Mirabeau  had  eagerly  supported  the  decree,  insisting  on  the 
clergy  taking  the  oath,  without  sharing  in  the  discussion  on 
the  "Civil  Constitution."  But  that  false  thirst  for  popularity 
had  not  changed  his  firmness  and  integrity  of  judgment,  when, 
on  the  27th  of  January,  he  wrote,  "  And  now  there  is  a  new 
sore,  the  most  venomous  of  all,  which  is  about  to  add  another 
to  the  many  cancers  which  are  eating,  corroding,  and  breaking 
up  the  body  politic.  We  have  made  ourselves  a  king  in  effigy, 
without  power,  and  a  legislative  body  which  administers,  in- 
structs, judges,  recompenses,  punishes,  does  everything  except 
what  it  ought  to  do.  At  present,  we  are  arranging  reUgioui 
schism  and  political  schism  together.  We  have  not  enough  ol 
resistance,  and  therefore  provoke  as  much  as  we  want ;  of  dan- 
ger, and  therefore  call  forth  the  worst  of  all ;  of  embarrassment, 
therefore  we  stir  up  the  most  inextricable.  That  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  universal  catastrophe,  unless  the  Assembly  quickly 
agrees  to  be  ruled  by  the  anarchists." 

Anarchy  was  beginning;  and  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  the  imprudent  work  of  philosophical  passions  and  theo- 
retical science,  was  about  to  become  one  of  its  most  persistent 
and  dangerous  elements.  It  contained  germs  of  oppression 
and  persecution,  for  it  had  taken  no  aocount  of  oonsciences  or 
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their  scruples,  reasonable  or  exaggerated.  It  entered  into  a 
domain  and  opened  up  a  career,  both  beyond  its  sphere;  and 
was  sure  to  be  opposed  by  the  noblest  souls,  and  resisted  by  the 
most  sincere.  The  bishops  had  not  discerned  the  signs  of  th« 
times,  they  had  shown  themselves  too  much  attached  to  their 
wealth  and  their  traditional  grandeurs ;  they  had  not  under- 
stood what  influence  and  authority  would  be  assured  to  them 
by  a  striking  act  of  disinterestedness  and  by  the  persistent  dis- 
play of  a  spint  of  conciliation.  They  could  gain  immortal 
honor  in  the  poverty  which  was  imposed  upon  them,  in  danger, 
in  exile,  on  the  scaffold ;  they  thus  reanimated  religious  faith 
in  many  souls;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  supreme  blunder  of  the 
National  ^Vssembly  that  thus  it  enlisted  against  itself  and 
against  the  principles  which  it  was  supporting,  the  consciences 
of  ignorant  but  sincere  masses,  incapable  of  discerning  between 
men's  guilty  errors  and  the  great  cause  which  they  beUeved 
they  were  serving. 

For  the  last  time,  a  superficial  and  somew^hat  theatrical 
union  had  just  united  all  in  the  same  sentiment  of  patriotic 
joy.  In  various  parts  of  France,  the  National  Guards  were 
associated  and  banded  together  by  voluntary  federations  or 
societies,  celebrating  fetes  in  a  becoming  and  frequently  touch- 
ing manner.  At  Lyons,  forty  thousand  men  met  in  this  way. 
A  desire  having  been  often  expressed  that  on  one  particular 
day  the  members  of  these  societies  in  all  the  departments 
should  be  cidled  to  meet  in  Paris,  the  14th  July,  anniversary  of 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  had  been  chosen  for  the  general  fete. 
The  multitude  were  to  assemble  on  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  and  as 
the  preparations  were  still  incomplete,  the  population  of  Paris 
turned  out  in  a  mass  to  assist ;  men  and  women,  people  of 
fashion  and  laborers,  all  put  their  hands  to  the  work,  with 
gayety  and  laughter.  When  the  members  arrived  they  were 
everywhere  received  in  private  houses.  Even  torrents  of  rain 
could  not  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  pubhc  joy ;  and  scarcely 
had  the  different  members  laid  down  their  arms  when  they 
commenced  to  dance.  A  board  showed  the  site  above  which 
the  Bastille  lately  towered;  and  on  it  was  fixed  the  notice 
**  Dancing  here."  Before  the  altai',  the  Bishop  of  Autun  cele- 
brated mass,  three  hundred  priests  surrounding  him,  as  the 
king  went  up  the  steps.  "  I,  King  of  the  French,  swear,"  said 
he,  "to  use  the  power  delegated  to  me  by  the  constitutional 
act  of  the  State  in  maintaining  the  Constitution  decreed  by  the 
National  Assembly  and  accepted  by  me. "    The  entire  multitude 


uttered  the  same  cry:  "I  swear  it."  On  her  balcony,  the  queen, 
with  her  son  in  her  arms,  showed  him  to  the  people,  just  as  the 
sun  8  rays  were  again  shining  through  the  clouds.  The  shouts 
were  universal;  for  after  so  much  painful  unrest,  and  with  an 
unknown  and  gloomy  future  before  them,  all  hearts  took  pleas- 
ure in  feeling  themselves  for  the  moment  united  by  honorable 
and  generous  emotions. 

The  causes  of  disagreement  became  more  and  more  numerous. 
The  ministers,  constantly  accused  of  conspiracies,  without 
power  in  the  Assembly,  and  without  support  from  the  king, 
had  retired.  Necker  had  been  the  first  to  resign ;  he  set  out 
for  Switzerland,  and  was  twice  stopped  on  his  journey  by  mu- 
nicipal officers,  who  were  keen  pohtical  opponents  of  this  min- 
ister, so  recently  the  object  of  popular  adoration.  Honorable, 
bold,  skilful  in  matters  within  his  own  range,  drawn  on  by  his 
vanity  and  by  a  mistake  of  pubUc  opinion  to  believe  himself 
able  for  anything,  Necker  painfuUy  and  sadly  succumbed  under 
a  burden  which  he  was  not  able  even  to  raise.  Coppet  was  to 
be  his  home,  where  his  daughter  constantly  surrounded  bini 
with  the  most  tender  affection  and  with  an  excessive  admira* 
tion,  and  to  the  last  piously  nourished  the  paternal  illusions. 

Montmorin  alone  had  remained  at  his  post.  He  was  stiU  on 
a  good  imderstanding  with  Mii*abeau,  whose  reconciliation  with 
the  court  he  had  assisted.  The  great  orator  saw  his  power 
increase  every  day ;  he  had  been  chosen  president  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  thus  maintaining  his  influence  over  the  revolution;  and 
on  the  29th  January,  1791,  got  himself  appointed  speaker  in  the 
Assembly.  What  he  mainly  strove  for  was  to  obtain  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  which  he  considered  dangerous  for  the 
monarchy  and  for  the  regular  government  of  the  country.  He 
wished  for  assistance  from  the  king,  whom  he  suspected  of 
projects  different  from  his  own ;  he  addressed  himself  to  Ma- 
louet,  whose  attempts  as  leader  of  the  "  Impartials"  had  just  a 
second  time  failed,  and  communicated  to  him  his  plans  for  the 
safety  of  the  state.  The  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  the  first 
steps  towards  the  revision  must  soon  take  place.  "  I  read  the 
statement,"  says  Malouet:  **it  pleased  me  much,  without  ex- 
ceeding my  expectation.  It  was  certainly  there  that  the 
attempt  must  be  made ;  bub  the  demoralization  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, the  insubordination  of  the  troops,  the  influence  of  vile 
wretches  among  that  multitude  of  popular  societies,  the  division 
of  our  Assembly,  the  obstinacy  of  a  few,  the  timidity  of  many, 
the  corruption  of  several,  all  that  inspired  me  with  alarm.    I 
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fiaid  so  to  Mirabeau  during  our  conference,  which  lasted  from 
ten  in  the  evening  till  two  in  the  morning.  Mirabeau  waa 
harassed :  he  already  had  the  germ  of  the  disease  which  caused 
his  death.  His  eyes  inflamed  and  bloodshot  were  almost  start- 
ing out  of  his  head :  he  was  frightful,  but  never  have  I  seen 
him  show  more  energy,  more  eloquence.  '  It  is  no  longer  time,* 
said  he  to  me,  '  to  reckon  up  objections ;  if  you  find  any  to  my 
proposal,  make  a  better,  but  do  it  quickly,  for  we  cannot  live 
long.  If  we  wait,  we  shall  perish  either  by  death  or  violence. 
The  more  you  insist  on  the  existing  evil,  the  more  urgent  is  the 
reparation.  Do  you  dispute  my  power?  Name  a  man  who, 
with  the  same  will,  is  in  a  better  position  to  act.  All  the 
healthy  part  of  the  people  is  with  me,  and  even  a  section  of  the 
lowest  orders.  Let  them  suspect  me,  let  them  accuse  me  of 
being  sold  to  the  court,  it  matters  little  to  me !  No  one  will  be- 
lieve that  I  have  sold  my  country's  liberty,  that  I  am  preparing 
chains  for  it.  I  shall  say  to  them,  yes,  I  shall  say  to  them : 
You  have  seen  me  in  your  ranks  struggling  against  tyranny, 
that  is  what  I  still  fight  against;  but  legal  authority,  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  the  tutelary  authority  of  the  monarch,  these 
I  have  always  reserved  to  myself  the  right  and  authority  of 
defending.' 

"  '  Mark  well,'  he  added,  '  that  I  am  the  only  man  in  that 
patriotic  horde  who  can  speak  so  without  becoming  a  turn- 
coat. I  have  never  adopted  their  wild  ideas,  nor  their  meta- 
physics,  nor  their  useless  crimes.' 

*'  His  voice  resounding  as  if  he  were  in  the  tribune,  his  ani- 
mated gestures,  and  the  abundance  and  justice  of  his  ideas 
electrified  me.  *  You  better  than  any  one,'  I  said,  'can  undo 
the  harm  you  have  done.'  '  No,'  replied  he,  raising  his  head, 
*  I  have  done  no  harm  voluntarily ;  I  have  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed  against  my  will. 
The  chief  harm  which  has  been  done  is  the  work  of  all,  ex- 
cepting the  crimes  with  which  a  few  are  chargeable.  You 
moderates,  who  were  not  sufficiently  so  to  appreciate  me,  you 
ministers  who  have  not  made  a  step  that  is  not  a  fault,  and 
you,  foolish  Assembly,  who  don't  know  what  you  say  nor  w^hat 
you  do, —it  is  these  that  have  caused  the  harm.'" 

At  the  bottom  of  his  soul  and  in  his  inner  conscience,  Mira- 
beau felt  bitterly  the  secret  cause  of  his  weakness.  * '  I  pay 
very  dearly,"  said  he,  "for  the  faults  of  my  youth;  poor 
Prance,  they  make  you  pay  for  them  also.  Oh  I  if  I  had 
lMX)ught  to  the  Revolution  a  reputation  like  that  of  Maleshep 
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bes!     What  a  future  my  country  would    be  sure  to  enjoy 
through  me !    What  glory  would  accrue !" 

He  struggled  nevertheless  with  untiring  energy.     Emigra- 
tion  continued,  gradually  draining  France  of  her    strength, 
and  depriving  her  of   her  natural  leaders  who  were  making 
ready  to  become  her  enemies.      At  Turin  around  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  in  Germany  around  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the 
political  tendencies  were  of  a  mixed  kind.      Tliere  were  in- 
trigues, and  preparations  were   made   for  armed  resistance. 
The  king  had  already  been  obliged  to  forbid  an  attack  which 
was  being  prepared  at  Lyons,  the  very  town  mentioned   in 
Mirabeau's  project  suitable  for  a  royal  residence  and  seat  of 
government.    The  opposition  of  the  clergy  had  disturbed  many 
consciences:  the  priests  who  had  refused  the  oath,  being  de- 
prived of  their  charges  without  being  as  yet  much  troubled 
about  it,  had  opened  private  chapels,  but  the  Parisian  popu- 
lation were  hostile  to  them.      In  attending  public  worship 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  danger ;  and  women  took  fright. 
The  king's  aunts,  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  determined  to  set 
out  for  Rome,  and  were  stopped  on  the  way  by  the  municipal- 
ity of  Arnay-le-Duc.     On  the  question  being  brought  before 
the  Assembly,  Menou  said,  "Europe  will  be  much  astonished 
when  she  hears  that  a  great  Assembly  has  taken  several  days 
to  decide  whether  two  old  women  should  hear  mass  at  Rome 
or  Paris."     "  Is  there  a  law  preventing  the  ladies  from  travel- 
ling?'' asked    Mirabeau.       "There    is    one,"  cried  Gourdon, 
"which  I  quote -the  safety  of  the  people."     "The  safety  of 
the  people, "  replied  Mirabeau,  "demands  especially  that  the 
laws  should  be  observed."    It  was  in  the  name  of  the  same 
principles  of  justice  and  liberty  that  Mirabeau  opposed  the  law 
against    emigrants  which   was  clamored   for  loudly  by  the 
populace.     The  committee  appointed  to  draw  it  up  announced 
that  it  was  inapplicable  and  contrary  to  the  Constitution ;  but 
the  left  violently  insisted  upon  it.     "I  shall  oppose   factious 
men  of  every  kind  who  would  make  an  attack  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  monarchy,"  said  the  great  orator  at  the  time  when 
the  discussion  began,  "whatever  be  the  system,  and  in  what- 
ever part    of    France    they  may  present  themselves."     He 
eagerly  opposed  placing  the  question  in   "the  order  of  the 
day."    "I  declare,"  said  he,  "that  I  shall  hold  myself  freed 
from  every  oath  of  fidehty  towards  those  who  would  have  the 
infamy  of  naming  a  dictatorial  commission.     The  popularity 
which  has  been  my  ambition  and  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
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enjoy  like  any  other,  is  not  a  feeble  reed.  It  is  into  the  groimd 
that  I  wish  its  roots  to  sink  deep,  on  the  immovable  bases  ol 
reason  and  hberty.  If  you  make  a  law  against  emigration  I 
swear  never  to  obey  it."  Then,  on  the  tumult  continuing,  he 
turned  towards  the  small  group  aroimd  the  Lameths  and  Bar- 
nave.  '*  Silence,  with  your  thirty  voices  I"  he  shouted  in  a  tone 
of  authority;  *'  I  have  aU  my  Life  been  attacking  tyranny,  and 
I  shall  attack  it  wherever  it  settles  down.  If  you  wish  it,  I 
also  vote  for  an  adjournment,"  he  said  at  last,  "but  on  condi- 
tion that  a  decree  is  passed  that  in  the  interim  there  shall  be 
no  sedition  I" 

There  were  frequent  seditions.  Recently  the  tower  of  Vin- 
cennes  had  again  been  attacked  by  the  populace ;  and  whilst 
La  Fayette  went  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  disperse  the 
mob,  a  number  of  men  of  family  who  had  met  in  the  Tuileries 
to  protect  the  king  were  maltreated  and  disarmed  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  duties  of  the  general  thus  placed  between 
the  court  and  the  people  became  every  day  more  difficult. 
*'  The  king  obeys  him,  but  ho  hates  him,"  wrote  Gouvemeur 
Morris  to  Wasliington ;  "he  obeys  him  because  he  fears  him; 
it  is  he  that  appoints  the  ministers.  We  make  our  ministers 
just  as  formerly  we  used  to  send  servants  to  keep  our  places  in 
the  theatre,  said  Mirabeau  the  other  day.  The  general  reckons 
on  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  has  trained,  but  he  is 
greatly  deceived." 

It  was  as  to  this  influence  over  the  people  and  the  law,  more 
apparent  than  real,  that  Mirabeau  was  in  rivalry  for  a  whole 
year  with  La  Fayette.  The  immense  superiority  of  his  pohti- 
cal  genius  and  the  increasing  authority  of  his  word  were  at 
last  gaining  the  day,  when  the  disease  resulting  from  his  pre- 
vious excesses,  and  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  threaten- 
ing him,  triumphed  over  his  wiU  as  well  as  his  physical 
strength.  He  had  spoken  Ave  times  during  a  discussion  on 
mines,  which  was  of  great  importance  personally  to  M.  de  la 
Marck.  "  You  have  gained  your  cause ;  as  for  me,  I  am  a  dead 
man, "  said  he  to  his  friend  as  they  left  the  Assembly. 

In  fact  the  disease  was  hourly  gaining  strength.  Conster- 
nation was  aU  over  Paris.  The  Rue  Chauss^  d*Antin,  where 
Mirabeau  Uved,  was  filled  with  an  immense  crowd,  silent  and 
sad.  The  street  had  been  barred  by  the  populace,  lest  the 
noise  of  vehicles  should  annoy  the  invalid.  Liberals  and  roy- 
alists crowded  round  his  door ;  all  hoped  in  him ;  all  had  re- 
ceived strength  and  assistance  from  him.    The  king  and  tht 
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Jacobin  Club  were  constantly  sending  to  know  how  he  was ; 
bulletins  of  his  health  had  to  be  printed.  He  was  in  frightful 
pain,  and  every  remedy  proved  useless.  "You  are  a  great 
physician,  my  dear  Cabanis,"  said  he;  "but  there  is  a  greater 
than  you,— the  author  of  the  wind  which  overthrows,  of  the 
water  which  penetrates  and  fertilizes  everything,  of  the  fire 
which  vivifies  or  decomposes  everything. " 

Talleyrand,  formerly  his  friend,  but  who  had  recently  quar- 
relled with  him,  came  to  see  him.  Mirabeau  handed  to  him  a 
speech  which  he  had  just  written  on  the  right  of  making  one's 
own  will,  a  question  then  being  discussed  in  the  Assembly. 
"It  will  be  rather  a  joke,''  said  he,  "to  hear  a  speech  against 
wills  by  a  man  who  no  longer  exists  and  who  has  made  his 
own. "  La  Marck  undertook  to  dispose  of  his  legacies.  Mira- 
beau was  still  sti-uggling  against  death,  which  was  slowly  gain- 
ing the  mastery  over  the  splendid  ruins  of  his  physical 
strength;  but  death  triumphed.  On  the  evening  before  his 
death  the  shot  of  a  cannon  sounded  in  the  distance:  "Are  they 
already  beginning  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Achilles?"  said 
he  as  he  opened  his  heavy  eyes.  At  day -break  he  said  to 
Cabanis,  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  shall  die  to-day.  When  a  man 
has  reached  this  point  there  remains  only  one  thing  to  do,  viz., 
to  have  himself  perfumed,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  sur- 
rounded with  music,  so  that  he  may  enter  with  pleasure  upon 
the  sleep  which  has  no  waking."  Not  long  previously  Mira- 
beau had  spoken  against  Petion  in  defence  of  the  words  "  By 
the  Grace  of  God,"  which  it  had  been  customary  to  place  at  the 
head  of  legal  forms ;  urging  that  it  was  a  homage  paid  to  the 
Divinity,  and  that  it  was  a  homage  due  by  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Practically,  however,  and  in  his  real  heart,  it  was 
as  a  heathen  that  he  v^m  about  to  die.  He  died  sad,  sad  for 
not  having  accomplished  his  great  designs,  and  for  leaving  un- 
acliieved  a  work  necessary  to  the  national  safety,  and  which 
he  felt  that  he  alone  was  capable  of.  "I  carry  off  with  me," 
said  he,  "in  my  heart  the  lament  for  the  monarchy,  and  its 
ruins  are  now  to  become  the  prey  of  the  factious. " 

He  died  on  the  2nd  April,  1791,  aged  forty-one  years.  The 
grief  with  which  the  Assembly  received  the  news  of  his  death 
was  shared  by  the  whole  of  France.  Unprecedented  honors 
were  paid  to  him;  the  Assembly  and  all  the  corporate  bodies 
attended  his  funeral;  and  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  Pan- 
theon,  lately  called  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  on  whose 
front  were  inscribed  the  words,— 
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AtJX  Grands  Hommes  la  Patrie  Reoonnaissante. 

It  was  the  misfortune  and  just  punishment  of  Mirabeau  thai 
he  had  accomplished  the  evil  which  he  wished  to  do,  and  had 
succumbed  after  starting  on  a  new  and  different  path.  In  face 
of  the  good  which  he  had  projected,  the  terrible  past  stood  up 
before  him  condemning  him  irrevocably  to  public  distrust. 
He  had  drawn  men  on  to  revolution,  being  himself  hurried  on 
by  irritated  passions,  by  shameful  wants,  and  by  an  unap- 
peased  ambition.  He  had  abused  his  magnificent  gift  of  elo- 
quence to  excite  and  to  restrain,  to  terrify  or  to  dazzle  those 
who  heard  him.  His  vices  had  often  perverted  his  judgment 
by  perverting  his  conscience,  by  throwing  into  the  balance 
personal  interests  without  greatness.  When  his  good  sense 
and  genius,  assisted  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  stormy 
times  which  he  had  just  passed,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
gulf  towards  which  he  had  pushed  the  monarchy  and  with  it 
the  monarch  of  France,  he  made  a  powerful  attempt  to  stop 
the  fatal  course  of  events,  to  seize  again  and  raise  up  the  power 
■which  he  had  assisted  in  breaking.  His  repentance  was  sin- 
cere, but  often  mixed  with  relapses  and  new  attractions  to 
wards  a  noisy  and  unhealthy  popularity.  Already  the  ter- 
rible sentence  of  the  eternal  God  was  sounding  in  his  ears 
It  was  too  late,  too  late  for  the  man  about  to  die,  too  late 
for  the  country  which  no  longer  had  the  power  of  avoiding 
the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  revolutionary  storm.  It  is 
certainly  a  distinguished  favor  to  be  able,  like  Mirabeau,  to 
acknowledge  one's  mistakes;  Providence  rarely  grants  men 
the  honor  and  consolation  of  making  reparation. 

The  great  orator's  place  in  the  Assembly  remained  vacant. 
"Mirabeau  is  not  there,"  said  the  Abb^  Maury,  "I  shall  be 
allowed  to  speak."  His  place  in  the  councils  at  court  also 
remained  vacant.  Already  the  king,  with  the  incurable  mis- 
trust of  imdecided  minds,  had  committed  the  fault  of  con- 
ducting or  adopting  several  contrary  intri^es,  unbosoming 
himself  in  turns  to  La  Fayette,  to  Mirabeau,  to  Bouille,  but 
keeping  something  back  from  all,  and  cherishing  projects  of 
which  he  told  them  nothing.  Breteuil  wished  the  king  to 
leave  Paris,  and  from  a  place  of  strength  proclaim  his  laws 
to  France;  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  could  then 
give  him  assistance.  Calonne,  who  was  leader  in  the  in- 
trigues of  the  little  court  of  the  Count  d'Ai*tois,  had  sounded 
the  foreign  courts ;  it  was  arranged  that  an  army  of  a  hundred 
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thousand  men  should  appear  on  the  French  frontiers,  ready 
for  invasion,  so  that  the  nation  should  have  no  other  resource 
except  the  royal  mediation;  the  partisans  of  the  monarchy 
would  rise  in  every  part,  and  thus  the  counter-revolution 
would  be  accomplished.  Durfort  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
munication of  this  scheme  to  the  king  and  queen.  "Assure 
my  brother  and  sister,"  said  the  Emperor,  "that  the  powers 
are  to  take  part  in  their  affairs,  not  by  simple  words,  but  by 
actions."  At  the  same  time,  Louis  XVI.  was  to  undertake  to 
make  no  effort  to  recover  his  liberty. 

The  king  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  felt  a  repugnance 
against  addressing  himself  to  strangers.  He  had  a  horror  of 
civil  war,  and  still  reckoned  on  the  affection  of  his  people  in 
the  provinces,  when  he  could  freely  address  himself  to  them. 
The  queen  had  no  liking  for  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  was  sus- 
picious of  the  influence  and  insolence  of  the  emigrants.  She 
ui'ged  the  king  to  adhere  to  Breteuil's  project.  It  had  been 
communicated  to  Bouille,  and  he  had  accepted  it,  not  without 
regret.  He  preferred  that  the  Emperor  should  advance  his 
troops  in  the  name  of  the  German  princes,  who  held  lands  in 
Alsace,  and  had  been  deprived  of  their  rights  as  lords  of  the 
manor  by  the  decree  of  the  4th  August;  because  tliis  mov^ 
ment  would  have  sufficed  to  support  his  own  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  protecting  the  king.  All  these  intrigues  had 
been  bound  together  while  Mirabeau  lived,  and  he  had  sus- 
picions of  them.  They  were  unknown  to  La  Fayette,  who  was 
naturally  credulous  from  a  mixture  of  vanity  and  generous 
confidence.  He  had  had  the  bitter  disappointment  of  seeing  his 
authority  absolutely  ignored  by  the  National  Guard.  On  the 
18th  April,  the  king  wished  to  set  out  for  St.  Cloud,  where  he 
was  to  spend  a  few  days,  and  keep  Lent  in  quiet:  at  that  time 
his  chaplains  were  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  civic  oath. 
The  mob  were  against  the  departure  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
Bailly  and  La  Fayette  took  every  precaution  in  vain.  On  the 
previous  evening  the  Cordeliers'  club,  with  Danton  as  their 
leader,  had  fixed  on  the  waUs  a  denunciation  of  "  the  highest 
pubhc  functionary,"  for  showing  an  example  of  revolt  against 
the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  After  spending  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  his  carriage,  exposed  to  abusive  language  of 
the  mob,  the  king  returned  to  the  Tuileries.  He  laid  a  com- 
plaint before  the  Assembly;  La  Fayette  gave  in  his  resig- 
nation. A  few  days  afterwards  he  resumed  his  functions :  the 
long  yielded,  and  giving  up  the  idea  of  St.  Cloud,  attended 
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mass  in  the  parish  church.  But  so  many  annoyances  pnv 
duced  the  result  of  making  him  decide,  and  he  wrote  to 
Bouill6  that  he  would  set  out  for  MontmMy  on  the  20th  of 
June. 

The  departure  was  fatally  delayed  by  one  day.  The  prep- 
arations, kept  very  secret,  had  been  clumsily  managed.  The 
carriage  was  of  enormous  size  and  loaded  with  luggage,  and 
detachments  of  troops  placed  on  the  road  were  sure  to  attract 
attention.  Even  the  departure  was  badly  arranged ;  the  queen 
left  the  palace  on  foot,  lost  her  way,  and  kept  waiting  hep 
companions  in  flight,  who  had  arrived  at  the  appointed  place 
imder  the  guard  of  Fersen,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  chivalrously 
devoted  to  Marie  Antoinette.  The  king,  the  queen,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  the  dauphin,  and  the  princess,  with  Mme.  de  Tour- 
zel,  governess  of  the  royal  children,  were  all  in  the  same  coach. 
The  passports  were  made  out  in  the  name  of  Baron  Korf,  the 
king  passing  as  a  valet-de-chambre.  The  first  part  of  the 
journey  was  finished  without  difficulty.  ''AH  goes  well  I 
Frangois,"  said  the  queen,  gayly,  to  Valory,  one  of  the  body- 
guarck  who  acted  as  her  coui'ier;  "if  we  were  to  have  been 
stopped,  it  would  have  taken  place  already."  Already  several 
people  on  the  road  thought  they  recopniized  the  king.  "We 
passed  through  the  large  town  of  Chalons-sur-Mame,"  wrote 
the  young  princess  in  her  simple  narrative ;  ' '  there  we  were 
quite  recognized.  Many  people  praised  Grod  at  seeing  the  king, 
and  made  vows  for  his  escape."  It  was  five  o'clock.  Choiseul, 
commander  of  the  first  detachment  at  four  league  from  Chalons, 
pushed  on  towards  MontmMy.  At  St.  Menehould  the  king 
was  recognized ;  and  when  the  dragoons  wished  to  follow  the 
carriage,  the  people  cut  the  horses'  girths.  The  son  of  the 
postmaster,  Drouet,  an  ardent  revolutionist,  had  jumped  on 
horseback  and  gone  on  before  the  king. 

At  midnight  the  lumbering  carriage  reached  Yarennes; 
there  were  no  hoi-ses  ready.  Drouet  had  roused  the  author- 
ities and  some  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  alarm  beU  was  rung. 
Tlie  soldiers  of  the  detachment  were  dnmk.  The  son  of 
Bomlle,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  king,  rode  off  at  full 
speed  to  inform  his  father.  The  passports  were  brought  to  the 
pubhc  officer  of  the  commune,  called  Sausse,  a  poor  little  timid 
shop-keeper,  alarmed  at  the  responsibihty  which  had  fallen  to 
his  lot.  He  begged  the  king  to  go  into  his  house.  "There  is 
a  rumor  abroad,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
poBBees  our  king  within  our  walls;  whilst  the  mimidpal  counr 
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cfl  are  deliberating,  your  Majesty  might  be  exposed  to  insult.*' 
As  Louis  XVI.  was  entering  the  grocer's  shop,  some  armed 
men  who  were  guarding  the  door  told  the  king  in  a  rude  man- 
ner that  they  recognized  him.  "If  you  recognize  him,"  said 
Marie  Antoinette,  sharply,  ' '  speak  to  him  with  the  respect 
which  is  his  due." 

The  municipal  officers  presented  themselves  to  ask  the 
orders  of  the  king,  who  had  now  renounced  all  disguise.  '  *  Get 
the  horses  put  to  my  carriages  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  he  to 
Sausse,  "that  I  may  start  for  Montm^y."  They  delayed, 
however,  under  various  pretexts.  Towards  day -break  Choi- 
seul and  his  hussars  arrived  at  Varennes ;  he  proposed  that  the 
king  should  mount  on  horseback  and  force  his  way  through 
the  crowd.  "  If  I  were  alone,  I  should  try  it,"  said  Louis 
XVI.  ^  "  I  cannot  do  it  to-day ;  M.  de  BouOl^  will  soon  be  here. 
They  don't  refuse  to  let  me  set  out  from  here ;  I  am  waiting 
for  daylight." 

The  king  waited  and  began  to  lose  courage.  The  bridge  of 
Varennes  was  barricaded ;  the  crowd  in  the  streets  was  grow- 
ing larger.  The  municipal  authorities  had  sent  to  Paris  to  ask 
the  orders  of  the  National  Assembly.  Madame  Sausse  rephed 
to  the  queen's  urgent  entreaties,  ' '  You  are  thinking  of  the 
king,  I  am  thinking  of  M.  Sausse;  each  is  for  her  own  hus- 
band." "To  Paris,  to  Paris:"  shouts  the  people  under  the 
windows.  "Tell  M.  de  BouiU6  that  I  am  a  prisoner,"  said 
Louis  XVI.  to  Captain  Deslon,  who  commanded  a  detachment 
on  the  route,  and  was  alone  with  the  king;  "  I  suspect  that  he 
cannot  do  anything  for  me,  but  I  ask  him  to  do  what  he  can.** 
Two  of  La  Fayette's  aides-de-camp  had  just  arrived. 

They  had  set  out  from  Paris  on  the  21st,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  report  of  the  king's  flight  had  spread  every- 
where, and  people  were  confused  and  sad.  La  Fayette,  who 
bitterly  felt  that  he  had  been  deceived,  at  once  gave  orders  to 
arrest  the  royal  family.  "  You  are  well  convinced  that  that 
is  necessary  to  save  France  from  a  civil  war?"  he  had  first 
asked  Bailly.  When  the  Assembly  met,  the  president,  Beau- 
harnais,  announced  that  the  king  and  his  family  hrd  been  re- 
moved during  the  night  by  enemies  of  the  commonwealth.  A 
decree  for  pursuit  was  unmediately  passed,  and  the  executive 
power  simply  entrusted  to  the  ministers.  The  Assembly  de- 
clared its  present  session  to  be  permanent ;  order  was  strictly 
preserved.  Montmorin  being  besieged  in  his  hotel,  and  the 
Duke  of  Aumont  threatened  by  an  excited  mob,  their  safety 
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was  guaranteed ;  and  crowds  in  the  faubourgs  were  dispersed. 
La  Fayette,  who  was  at  first  charged  with  connivance,  was 
defended  by  Barnave.  "Since  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution,'' said  he,  "M.  de  La  Fayette  has  shown  the  intentions 
and  conduct  of  a  good  citizen ;  he  deserves  and  has  gained  our 
confi<lence,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  he  should  keep  it. 
Force  is  needed  in  Paris,  but  tranquilhty  is  also  needed ;  force 
is  needed,  but  it  ought  to  be  under  your  control."  In  spite  of 
the  violent  attacks  of  the  clubs,  the  importance  of  the  situation 
impressed  the  minds  of  all.  A  circular  was  sent  to  the  affiliated 
societies  throughout  France,  containing  the  words— ''All 
divisions  are  forgot,  all  patriots  are  united :  the  National  As- 
sembly is  our  guide;  the  Constitution  is  our  rallying  cry." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  president  of  the  Assembly,  when  the 
first  decrees  had  been  passed,  "since  nobody  has  anything 
further  to  propose  with  regard  to  present  circumstances,  you 
will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  we  should  proceed  to  the 
order  of  the  day."  The  discussion  began  upon  current  affairs, 
and  though  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  new  incidents, 
was  uniformly  serious  in  tone,  and  pervaded  by  an  imposing 
dignity.  On  the  22nd,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  they  learned  that 
the  king  had  been  arrested  at  Varennes. 

Bouille  had  not  arrived,  and  his  troops  still  delayed  to  begin 
marching,  when  Romeuf,  La  Fayette's  aide-de-camp,  handed  to 
tlie  king  the  decree  of  the  Assembly.  It  quoted  an  act  which 
forbade  any  public  functionary  removing  himself  more  than 
twenty  leagues  from  his  post.  "  I  never  sanctioned  that," 
said  the  king  disdainfully,  throwing  the  paper  on  the  bed  where 
tlie  dauphin  slept.  The  queen  snatched  it  up,  exclaiming  that 
she  would  not  allow  the  bed  of  her  children  to  be  soiled. 
Romeuf  looked  at  her  and  said,  "Madame,  do  you  wish  that 
some  one  else  than  I  should  witness  your  anger?"  The  queen 
blushed,  and  recovered  a  command  of  herself  which  she  re- 
tained to  the  last.  News  was  now  received  of  the  detachments 
posted  by  Bouille,  and  he  himself  was  expected  from  hour  to 
hour ;  but  the  coarse  violence  of  the  populace  was  constantly 
increasing,  and  should  the  troops  arrive,  a  conflict  was  inevit- 
able. Louis  XVI.  determined  to  take  the  road  back  to  Paris. 
When  the  general,  out  of  breath  after  a  hurried  ride,  found 
himself  at  last  in  sight  of  Varennes  barricaded,  he  was  told 
that  the  king  had  set  out  more  than  an  hour  ago.  Dis- 
heartened, he  took  the  road  for  Stenay,  and  the  same  evening 
passed  the  frontier. 
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Three  members  of  the  Assembly  had  been  appointed  to  fol- 
low the  king  and  bring  him  back  to  Paris.     Latour-Maubourg 
was  General  La  Fayette's  friend;  Petion  and  Barnave  were 
members  of  the  Left.     On  meeting  the  fugitives  between  Eper- 
nay  and  Dormans,  these  two  took  places  in  the  royal  carriage, 
and  Potion,  a  man  of  rude,  insolent  bearing,  impudently  took 
advantage  of  his  situation  to  show  a  want  of  even  the  slightest 
respect  or  consideration.     Barnave,  who  was  young,  full  of 
pity,  disturbed  by  the  recollections  of  the  evil  excesses  into 
which  he  had  formerly  been  drawn,  evinced  a  respect  full  of 
sympathy,  with   a  depth  of   sentiment  that  left  permanent 
traces  in  his  mind.     Everywhere  the  crowd  covered  the  high- 
way, becoming  enormous  at  Paris  when,  on  the  evening  of  the 
23rd  of  June,  the  sad  procession  went  down  the  boulevards  as 
far  as  the  Tuileries.     The  National  Guards,  who  kept  the  way, 
held  their  arms  reversed,  and  none  of  the  on  lookers  uncovered 
the  head.     All   marks   of   respect  had  disappeared  with  the 
flight  of  the  king;  it  was  known  that  he  had  but  a  small  place 
in  the  government  of  his  country.     His  incapacity  was  severely 
judged.     The  esteem  due  to  an  honorable  and  virtuous  man, 
on  whose  head  were  to  be  poured  out  all  the  chastisements  of 
absolute  power,  was  smothered  by  the  revolutionary  passion. 
A  notice  had  been  put  up  in  the  streets— ''Whoever  cheers  the 
king  will   be  flogged;    whoever  insults  him   will  be  hanged." 
Silence  reigned  over  the  crowd.     At  the  entrance  to  the  Tuile- 
ries, some  madmen  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  body-guard, 
who  were  with    diflBculty  torn  from  their  hands.     The  queen 
found  at  the  door  of  her  carriage  Noailles  and  Aiguillon,  re- 
solved to  protect  her  at  the  risk  of  their  hves.     She  was  the 
last  to  enter  the  palace,  between  a  double  hedge  of  National 
Guards.    The  doors  of  the  Tuileries  closed  behind  her,   from 
that  moment  becoming  the  doors  of  a  prison.     That  same 
morning  the  Assembly  had  by  a  decree  declared  that  the  king's 
powers  were  suspended.      A  guard  was  placed  around  the 
palace;  when  the  king  wished  to  go  out  for  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
dens, the  soldiers  crossed  their  bayonets  before  him.     The  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  now  reigning  alone. 

During  this  agony  of  the  monarchy,  several  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  save  it,  even  amongst  those  who  had  striven 
to  bring  it  down.  Lameth,  Barnave,  and  Duport  gave  the 
court  good  advice;  and  it  was  Barnave  who  drew  up  the  king's 
reply  to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  put  ques- 
tions to  him  and  the  queen.    ' '  I  never  wished  to  leave  France, " 
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Baid  Louis  XVI.,  *'  my  journey  had  neither  been  planned  with 
foreign  powers  nor  with  the  emi^ants.  I  have  made  no  pro- 
testation except  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Assembly 
on  the  day  of  my  departure.  I  had  convinced  myself  that  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  provinces  was  favorable  to  the  Constitution, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  my  personal  interests  to  the 
national  happiness."  "  Nothing  in  nature  could  have  prevented 
me  from  following  the  king,"  said  Marie  Antoinette;  *'I  have 
given  sutficient  proofs  for  ten  years  that  I  would  never  leave 
him.  If  he  had  had  the  wish  to  leave  the  kingdom,  all  my 
power  should  have  been  used  to  prevent  him." 

In  the  National  Assembly,  the  Right  felt  themselves  beaten; 
and  had  recourse  to  the  dangerous  method  of  abstention. 
"Only  one  motive,"  said  they  in  their  declaration,  "can  com- 
pel us  to  sit  with  men  who  have  raised  an  informal  republic  on 
the  ruins  of  the  monarchy :  we  cannot  abandon  the  interests 
of  the  king's  person  and  of  the  royal  family,  but  we  shall  cease 
for  the  future  to  take  part  in  any  deliberation  of  the  Assembly 
which  has  not  these  sacred  interests  as  its  object."  One  of 
those  who  signod  this  fatal  resolution,  the  Marquis  of  Ferri^res, 
enlightened  and  honorable,  says  in  his  interesting  memoirs, 
"  Those  who  drew  up  the  declaration  thought  more  of  the  desire 
of  injuring  the  Constitutionals  whom  they  hated  than  of  the 
benefit  they  might  secure  for  the  king  and  the  royal  family. 
Tlie  great  lords,  the  higher  clergy,  the  'Parliaments,'  the  capi- 
talists, had  no  wish  for  the  Constitution,  whatever  advantages 
it  might  bring.  They  wanted  the  old  regime  complete:  and 
overlooking  the  formal  and  secret  intentions  of  the  Constitu- 
tionals, which  they  knew  would  bring  peace,  but  with  peace 
the  Constitution,  they  preferred  to  run  the  risk  of  their  own 
overthrow,  provided  that  there  remained  to  them  the  hope  of 
the  old  regime." 

Thus,  all  were  working  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  friends 
and  enemies,  heedless  or  fanatical,  mad  or  bUnd,  abstract  ideas 
and  absurd  theories,  evil  passions  and  the  revolutionary  fury. 
In  vain  did  Siey^s  say  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Moniteur, 
"  It  is  not  from  fondness  for  old  customs  nor  any  superstitious 
feeling  that  I  prefer  the  monarchy.  I  prefer  it  because  it  has 
been  proved  to  me  that  there  is  more  liberty  for  the  citizen 
imder  a  monarchy  than  a  republic."  Barnave  also  said  in  the 
Assembly,  ' '  You  have  rendered  aU  men  equal  before  the  law, 
you  have  consecrated  civil  and  poUtical  liberty,  you  have 
gained  back  for  the  State  what  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
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has  been  deprived  of.  One  step  more  would  be  a  fatal  eind 
guilty  act ;  one  step  more  in  the  line  of  liberty  would  be  the 
destruction  of  royalty,  in  the  line  of  equality  the  destruction 
of  property.  If  any  wished  for  further  destruction  when  all 
that  ought  to  be  destroyed  no  longer  exists,  if  any  beheved 
that  all  was  not  yet  done  for  equality  when  the  equahty  of  aH 
men  is  assured,  where  could  they  find  an  aristocracy  to  anni- 
hilate, if  it  is  not  that  of  property?  To  wish  for  more,  is  to 
wish  to  begin  to  cease  being  free  and  to  become  guilty."  The 
descent  was  more  rapid  than  was  beheved  by  those  whose 
hands  had  first  urged  the  chariot  in  its  career.  The  unchained 
passions  were  more  violent  than  they  had  foreseen :  the  faults 
bore  their  fruits.  The  first  authors  of  the  revolution  surveyed, 
as  Mirabeau  did,  their  work  with  bitter  mental  disquiet,  with- 
out being  able  to  apply  any  remedy,  without  being  able  to  ar- 
rest in  its  course  the  torrent  which  had  burst  its  bounds. 

The  king  had  not  been  considered  in  the  prosecution  com- 
menced against  those  who  had  plotted  the  escape,  being  pro- 
tected by  his  inviolabihty,  proclaimed  by  the  Constitution. 
The  clubs  were  preparing  a  petition  against  the  decree  which 
maintained  the  royal  prerogative ;  on  the  17th  of  July  it  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  sdtar  of  the  country  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
An  immense  crowd  had  collected  there  in  expectation,  when 
two  men  were  found  concealed  under  the  erection,  and  being 
suspected  of  sinister  intentions  their  throats  were  cut.  The 
petition  being  long  in  arriving,  because  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers had  not  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  agreement,  several 
agents  of  the  Cordeliers'  club  drew  up  on  the  spot  an  incendiary 
statement,  which  was  carried  round  amongst  the  dense  crowd 
tiU  about  six  thousand  persons  had  signed.  The  tumult  kept 
increasing ;  some  spoke  of  marching  to  the  National  Assembly : 
one  man  fired  at  General  La  Fayette.  Then  the  Mayor  of  Paris 
arrived  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  preceded  by  the  red 
flag,  the  emblem  of  martial  law ;  the  shouts  and  yells  were  re- 
doubled, and  stones  were  hurled  at  the  soldiers.  Bailly  could 
not  succeed  in  making  the  legal  notices  be  heard.  A  discharge 
of  blank  cartridge  ha\ung  failed  to  disperse  the  rioters.  La 
Fayette  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire.  Several  men  fell,  and  a 
charge  of  cavalry  swept  the  crowd  away.  The  National  Assem- 
bly made  a  formal  admission  of  all  that  had  been  done. 

For  a  short  interval  order  seemed  re-established,  and  legal 
authority  replaced.  The  revolutionary  leaders  had  disap- 
peared: Danton  was  in  the  country;  Marat  kept  in  concealr 
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ment ;  Robespierre  dared  not  even  go  home  to  his  own  house. 
The  power  of  the  Jacobins  was  shaken;  the  "Moderates"  had 
left  them,  to  estabhsh  a  new  club  in  the  ancient  convent  of  the 
Feuillants,  with  Diiport  and  the  Lameths  as  their  chiefs.  The 
two  revolutionary  societies  were  already  rivals  in  influencing 
all  the  clubs  of  France. 

They  were  now  preparing  the  final  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. From  the  immense  mass  of  decrees  issued  by  the  Asseni" 
bly,  a  few  were  to  be  chosen  and  ranked  as  fundamental  arti- 
cles ;  and  under  this  pretext  prudent  men  hoped  to  introduce 
into  the  Constitution  some  more  important  modifications. 
Mirabeau  had  boldly  foreseen  the  necessity  of  this,  an  arm 
which  he  counted  upon  to  make  use  of.  His  powerful  hands 
were  needed  to  the  work,  which  proved  indecisive  and  feeble. 
Barnave  alone,  in  the  zeal  of  his  repentance,  attempted  to  unite 
with  Malouet  in  order  to  bring  on  an  important  discussion; 
but  the  expedient  failed  and  the  Constitution  was  voted.  One 
article  only  was  added  to  it,  authorizing  the  revision  of  the 
points  which  had  been  attacked  by  three  successive  legisla- 
tures. Robespierre  made  a  furious  attack  upon  this  latitude 
being  loft  for  the  future.  "They  should  be  satisfied,"  said  he, 
*' with  all  the  changes  which  they  have  obtained  from  us;  let 
them  at  least  leave  us  sure  of  the  ruins  of  our  first  decrees.  If 
they  can  again  attack  our  Constitution  after  she  has  been 
twice  changed,  what  is  there  left  us  to  do?  Resume  our  chains 
or  our  arms." 

The  last  article  of  the  Constitution  bore  the  impress  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  "The  National  Assembly  entrusts  the 
present  Constitution  to  the  fidelity  of  the  legislative  body,  of 
the  king  and  judges,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  fathers  of  families, 
to  wives  and  mothers,  to  the  affection  of  young  citizens,  to  the 
courage  of  all  Frenchmen." 

The  Constitution  was  presented  for  the  royal  sanction. 
Montlosier,  rising  in  the  name  of  those  on  the  Right  had  said, 
"In  a  dehberation  which  attacks  the  royal  authority,  we  ask 
that  our  abstention  from  debate  be  recorded."  Malouet  had 
reminded  the  Assembly  of  something  in  the  past:  "On  the  9th 
July,  1789,"  said  he,  "  you  said  to  the  king,  '  Sire,  you  summon 
us  to  work  in  concert  with  your  Majesty  in  settling  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom:  the  National  Assembly  promises  to 
fulfil  your  wishes.'  I  ask  if,  when  you  to-day  submit  to  the 
king  the  alternative  of  acceptance  or  refusal,  you  can  say  that 
you  are  making  the  Constitution  in  concert  with  him?" 
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Malouet's  mouth  was  closed  by  the  noisy  murmurs  of  the 
Left;  but  in  their  real  hearts  many  of  the  deputies  were 
vaguely  conscious  of  a  sentiment  analogous  to  that  which  he 
had  put  in  words.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  advance  made 
in  ten  years:  and  it  was  under  the  most  respectful  forms  that 
the  National  Assembly  laid  the  Constitutional  Act  before  King 
Louis  XVI.  The  monarch  was  to  be  begged  to  give  orders 
suitable  for  his  guard  and  for  the  dignity  of  his  person.  His 
captivity  should  cease  the  moment  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
Frenchmen  by  adopting  the  Constitution ;  and  he  was  to  be 
a'^ked  to  name  a  day  on  which  he  should  solemnly  declare,  in 
presence  of  the  nation,  his  acceptance  of  the  constitutional 
royalty  and  take  the  oath  to  fulfil  its  functions. 

Words  and  formulae  are  not  without  power,  yet  they  cannot 
profoundly  modify  situations.  The  Constitution  of  1791  was  a 
protest  against  absolute  power,  and  against  the  e^ils  which  had 
long  weighed  France  down.  It  had  beforehand  rendered  im- 
possible the  government  which  it  wished  to  found  on  the  nar- 
row and  precarious  basis  of  an  executive  power  without  real 
authority,  and  of  an  Assembly  without  control  and  without 
curb.  Disorder  was  already  breaking  out  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  license  of  the  press  and  the  clubs  knew  no 
Kmit.  The  Assembly's  timid  and  hesitating  decrees  were  not 
sufficient  to  restrain  those  excesses.  The  most  terrible  of  all 
tyrannies  began  to  be  established  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  nation,  happy  and  proud,  was  hailing  the  great  victories 
which  she  believed  gained  forever  in  the  cause  of  hberty. 

The  royal  sanction  had  not  yet  been  pronounced.  The  emi- 
grants, whose  number  had  been  exaggerated  by  Monsieur  on 
the  very  day  when  the  king  set  out  for  Varennes,  used  their 
utmost  influence  with  Louis  XVI.  to  obtain  his  refusal,  in 
name  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  crown,  the  nobility,  and 
the  clergy,  whose  protector  he  ought  to  be.  He  was  promised 
the  assistance  of  foreign  sovereigns ;  and  a  letter  of  the  princes 
to  that  effect  was  spread  abroad  throughout  Europe,  thus  ag- 
gravating the  king's  position  at  home.  A  conference  took 
place  at  Pilnitz  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia: 
the  Count  d'Artois  attended  without  being  invited;  and 
Calonne  was  constantly  intriguing.  The  Emperor  Leopold 
showed  moderation  and  good  sense,  having  no  desire  to  make 
war:  the  king  of  Prussia  showed  more  eagerness.  The  conflict 
of  contrary  influences  gave  an  evasive  and  vague  character  to 
the  declaration  of  the  two  sovereigns.      "  His  Majesty  the 
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Emperor  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  heaid 
the  representations  of  Monsieur  and  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  de- 
clare conjointly  that  they  regard  the  present  situation  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  France  as  the  object  of  an  interest  com- 
mon to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  They  hope  that  that  in- 
terest cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  by  the  powers  who  are  ap- 
pealed to  for  assistance,  and  that  in  consequence  they  will  not 
refuse  to  employ,  conjointly  with  their  Majesties,  the  most 
efficacious  means,  relatively  to  their  power,  of  enabUng  the 
King  of  France  to  establish,  in  the  most  perfect  hberty,  the 
bases  of  a  monarchical  government,  equally  suitable  to  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  French :  then 
and  in  that  case,  their  Majesties  have  decided  to  act  at  once, 
and  by  mutual  agreement,  with  the  forces  necessary  to  obtain 
the  intended  and  common  object.  Meanwhile,  they  will  give 
their  troops  the  proper  orders  that  they  may  be  in  a  state  of 
readiness." 

I  wished,  in  giving  this  document,  to  show  clearly  the  weak- 
ness of  the  support  offered  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  repugnance 
which  foreign  sovereigns  then  felt  in  meddling  with  our  affairs. 
The  hour  of  personal  terror  and  of  the  dreadful  contagion  had 
not  yet  come.  Secretly,  the  Emreror  advised  Louis  XVI.  to 
accept  the  Constitution. 

The  same  opinion  reached  the  king  from  the  most  different 
quarters.  Malouet  advised  him  to  accept,  at  the  same  time 
making  restrictions  and  asking  modifications.  Bamave,  Du- 
port,  and  the  Lameths  were  strongly  in  favor  of  sanction  pure 
and  simple.  At  last  the  king  came  to  a  decision.  ''  Being  in- 
formed of  the  adhesion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  to 
the  Constitution,"  said  he  in  his  message  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, "  I  now  announce  that  I  have  rehnquished  any  claim 
to  assist  in  that  work;  and  that  when  I,  responsible  to  the 
nation  alone,  thus  abandon  that  claim,  no  one  else  has  the  right 
to  feel  aggrieved.  I  should  come  short  of  truth  if  I  said  that  I 
have  seen,  in  the  measures  of  execution  and  administration, 
jdl  the  energy  needed  to  enforce  action  and  preserve  unity 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  vast  empire:  but  since  opinions  are, 
in  the  present  day,  divided  on  these  matters,  I  consent  to  leave 
experience  as  the  only  judge.  When  I  shall  have  loyally  put 
in  operation  all  the  means  placed  at  my  disposal,  no  reproaxjh 
can  be  laid  to  my  charge,  and  the  nation,  whose  interest  alone 
ought  to  serve  as  a  guide,  will  express  itself  by  the  means  re* 
served  to  it  by  the  Constitution." 
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In  thus  speaking,  Louis  XVI.  was  sincere.  Painfully  re- 
signed to  the  weakening  r)f  the  royal  power  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  ancestors,  he  harbored  no  secret  thought  of  a 
counter-revolution  or  of  reaction  towards  the  past.  He  re- 
mained sad  and  distrustful  towards  men  and  towiirds  the  new 
institutions.  His  distrust  caused  a  belief  in  his  duplicity ;  and 
the  constant  efforts  of  the  princes  and  emigrants  to  secure  his 
assistance  in  their  cause,  which  they  declared  was  his,  precipi- 
tated his  fall.  Amongst  those  who,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1791,  followed  the  king  in  swearing  fidelity  and  obedience  to 
the  Constitution,  some  were  not  more  confident  than  Louis 
XVI. ,  and  none  had  a  more  honorable  determination  to  keep 
his  oath. 

"  There  was  now  only  one  great  mistake  left  us  to  make,  and 
we  did  not  fail  to  make  it,"  says  Malouet  in  his  memoirs.  The 
Assembly  had  completed  its  work :  it  was  about  to  make  room 
for  a  new  Assembly,  entrusted  with  new  duties  and  a  new  task, 
and  conceived  the  fatal  idea  of  forbiddinc^  all  its  members  to  enter 
it.  The  men  whom  the  country-  knew,  esteemed,  and  honored 
had  nearly  all  been  chosen  in  the  general  election  of  1789.  In 
the  two  years  just  expired,  burdened  vnfh  so  much  experience 
and  so  many  bitter  disappointments,  those  who  could  learn  had 
learnt  much ;  whatever  may  have  been  their  illusions  or  their 
ignorance,  they  alone  had  the  power  of  directing  public  opinion. 
They  of  their  own  accord  laid  down  their  arms,  from  weari- 
ness, from  an  ill-timed  disinterestedness,  or  from  tlie  convic- 
tion that  the  wishes  of  the  nation  called  for  new  men.  On  the 
30th  September,  1791,  the  president,  Thouret,  deputy  for 
Rouen,  solemnly  pronounced  these  words  before  all  his  col- 
leagues: "Tlie  National  Assembly  hereby  declares  that  its 
mission  is  completed,  and  that  at  this  moment  its  sittings  end. " 

I  said  that  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  resembled  a 
battle-field ;  but  nowhere  was  the  confhct  more  confused  than 
before  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  work  which  it  ac- 
compUshed.  The  Convention  often  excites  our  alarm;  we 
cannot  refuse  it  a  sad  admiration  when  it  marches  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  nation,  through  every  danger  and  every  injustice, 
without  regard  to  the  rights  which  it  violates  in  presence  of 
the  country's  danger.  It  always  fills  us  with  indignation  and 
rage  when  it  profanes  with  blood-stained  hands  the  name  and 
glorious  duties  of  liberty.  With  reference  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  we  experience  sentiments  mixed  with  respect  and 
pity.    It  did  great  things,  even  when  it  did  them  badly ;  tht? 
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benefits  which  it  left  behind  have  survived  the  ephemeral  ar- 
rangements of  a  Constitution  already  marked  with  the  seal  of 
death.     It  gave  France  equality  before  the  law,  national  repre- 
sentation, and  that  government  of  the  country  by  the  country 
which  has  become  the  watchword  of  every  free  people.    It 
destroyed  the  abuses  of  the  past ;  it  often  displayed,  even  in 
that  difficult  undertaking,  a  spirit  of  equity  which  does  ri; 
honor,  which  its  successors  knew  not,  and  which  it  would  be 
unjust  to  forget.     It  wished  for  what  was  right;  it  succeeded 
to  a  great  extent.     Nevertheless  we  are  sometimes  confoimded 
before  the  extent  of  the  ruins  with  which  it  strewed  the  ground, 
and  ask  ourselves  if  it  was  necessary,  or  even  useful,  to  make 
such  a  rupture  with  past  history  and  propose  replacing  the  ex- 
perience  of  ages  with  theories.     France  had  not  asked,  she  did 
not  wish  for,  the  destruction  of  every  ancient  institution:  she 
had  not  desired  to  lower  the  monarchy,  still  less  to  destroy  it, 
as  is  shown  by  the  "  baiUifs  "  official  reports.    The  work  had 
carried  the  workers  beyond  their  own  intention.    The  wisesi 
and  most  prudent  began  to  go  back,  but  for  them  all,  as  for 
the  most  illustrious  man  amongst  them,  it  was  too  late.     They 
had  levelled  all  the  embankments,  and  the  Revolution  could 
no  longer  be  held  in  by  their  feeble  hands.     ''Deep  calleth 
unto  deep,"  say  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  when  the  Assembly 
quitted  the  helm  which  she  had  bravely  kept  at  the  beginning 
of  the  storm,  the  ungovernable  ocean  carried  away  the  ship 
with  it. 


CHAPTER  n. 

LOUIS  XVI.   AND     THE  NATIONAL  A8SBMBLIES, 
THE  LEGISLATTVB  ASSEMBLY   (1791—92). 

On  the  80th  of  September,  179i,  King  Louis  XVL  eolemnly 
took  leave  of  the  Constituent  Assembly;  and  on  the  1st  of 
October  he  haOed  the  advent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  1% 
was  from  the  windows  of  the  Temple  that  he  was  to  see  it;  re- 
placed by  the  Convention. 

Chosen  during  the  last  days  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  deprived  of  aJl  the  men  who  had  added  to  the  renown  oi 
th6  Revolution,  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  already  made  • 
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step  towards  lowering  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  level. 
Out  of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  members  composing  it, 
there  were  more  than  foiu'  hundred  barristers  and  a  large 
number  of  journalists;  they  all  arrived,  eager  to  make  a  repu- 
tation for  the  first  time,  anxiously  in  haste  to  put  their  hands 
to  the  work  of  revolution,  to  speak  or  to  write,  to  gain  that  in- 
toxicating popularity  of  which  they  had  tasted  the  first  fruits 
in  their  provinces — most  of  them  ignorant  and  inexperienced, 
but  confident  and  presumptuous.  The  deputies  of  the  Gironde, 
round  whom  ^vere  soon  grouped  a  pretty  large  number  of 
representatives,  were  the  type  and  leaders  of  the  new  Assem- 
bly. Without  yet  knowing  it,  they  were  marching  towards 
the  republic;  they  dreamt  of  it  as  strong  and  glorious,  they 
wished  it  to  be  specially  their  own,  with  the  most  rigid  equal- 
ity and  admitting  of  no  superiority  but  that  of  eloquence  and 
talent.  Vergniaud,  a  young  and  brilliant  barrister  from  Bor- 
deaux, already  promised  himself  all  the  triumphs  of  Mirabeau. 
Brissot  hoped  to  be  consoled  for  the  literary  failures  he  had  ex- 
perienced; Condorcet  looked  for  the  logical  satisfaction  of  a 
mind  which  was  habitually  false  in  spite  of  its  extent.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  troubled  themselves  about  the  means  they 
were  to  employ,  nor  the  paths  they  were  to  follow.  All  power 
of  resistance  was  destroyed;  the  executive  was  without  au- 
thority: the  armies  were  dispersed  on  the  frontiers;  even  the 
National  Guard  no  longer  obeyed  La  Fayette,  but  was  com- 
manded by  the  heads  of  the  ''  Legions  of  Paris  "  m  turns.  La 
Fayette  had  retired  to  his  chateau  at  Chavaniac  in  Auvergne. 
Nowhere  did  the  moral  disorder  and  disregard  of  authority 
break  out  ^vith  more  horror  than  in  the  South  of  France. 
Several  scenes  of  bloodshed  had  alarmed  most  of  the  towns; 
and  in  the  Comtat-Venaissin  the  strife  of  parties  was  compli- 
cated by  special  local  circumstances.  After  a  partial  insurrec- 
tion, the  Constituent  Assembly  had  decreed  its  annexation  to 
France ;  and  the  peculiar  privileges  which  this  little  territory 
held  from  the  popes  had  disappeared  under  the  general  levell- 
ing. This  caused  some  regret ;  and,  as  the  factions  were  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  scarcely  met 
when  the  struggle  began.  It  was  kept  u})  with  fury  by  the 
BVench  revolutionists  against  the  part  of  the  population  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  papal  rule.  The  natural  violence  of  the 
passionate  men  of  the  south  led  to  horrible  bloodshed,  the 
responsibility  of  which  was  thrown  by  each  party  up»on  the 
other.    Avignon  was  governed  for  several  days  by  a  pubhcan, 
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caLed  **  Joiirdan  the  Headsman,"  formerly  a  muleteer,  who 
happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  and  used 
to  boast  that  he  had  cut  off  Delaunay's  head.  This  was  the 
first  act  of  the  "  massacres  of  September."  When  the  mur- 
dering wretches  were  summoned  before  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, they  were  acquitted:— 19th  March,  1792. 

So  much  disorder  and  bloodshed  remaining  unpunished  in  a 
remote  comer  of  the  kingdom  had  excited  a  feeling  of  great 
alarm,  and  causes  of  disquiet  became  more  numerous  every 
day.  The  conflict  between  the  king  and  the  Assembly  had 
already  broken  out.  The  last  acts  of  the  previous  Assembly 
had  shown  clemency  towards  the  emigrants,  and  the  general 
amnesty  asked  by  the  king  when  giving  his  sanction  to  the 
Constitution  had  been  extended  to  include  them;  but  the 
animosity  still  continued,  being  stirred  up  and  constantly  fed 
by  the  escape  day  after  day  of  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies, and  aggravated  by  the  violence  of  those  who  had  already 
emigrated,  by  their  mihtary  preparations  and  by  their  intem- 
perate language.  A  law  against  them  was  proposed.  Mon- 
sieur was  ordered  to  return  to  France  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ing his  right  to  the  regency.  All  emigrants  were  regarded  as 
conspirators ;  those  who  should  not  have  returned  to  France 
before  the  1st  January,  1792,  were  declared  liable  to  capital 
punishment,  and  their  revenues  were  confiscated. 

Louis  XVI.  wished  for  the  return  of  the  emigrants.  He 
felt  the  great  loss  of  strength  caused  by  emigration,  and  had 
sincerely  tried  to  stop  it;  but  his  efforts  were  as  powerless 
with  the  royalists  as  with  the  revolutionary  assemblies. 
Nineteen  hundred  officers  had  already  crossed  the  frontiera 
The  king  sanctioned  the  decree  which  recalled  his  brother,  but 
was  horrified  at  the  threats  addressed  to  the  other  emigrants, 
and  from  their  injustice  and  oppression  refused  to  approve 
of  them.  "The  king  will  consider,"  was  his  reply  to  the 
Assembly,  thus  using  for  the  first  time  the  right  of  suspensive 
veto  which  had  been  granted  him  by  the  Constitution.  He  at 
the  same  time  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  emigrants  and 
two  private  letters  to  his  brothers.  All  remained  without 
effect.  "The  king  is  not  free,"  said  the  princes;  whilst  the 
other  emigrants  of  position  i-allied  roimd  the  Prince  of  Condd, 
who  was  at  Coblentz  eagerly  pushing  forward  warlike  prepa- 
rations. 

The  French  revolutionists  also  wished  for  war.  "If  the 
peace  lasts  for  six  months,"  wrote  Brissot,  '4t  will  strengthen 
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a  despotic  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XVI.,  or  a  usurper's 
sceptre  in  the  liands  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  War  alone,  war 
soon,  can  give  us  the  republic;  we  shall  always  bo  opposed  by 
the  Constitution,  and  it  is  only  by  war  that  the  Constitution 
can  fall.  It  is  the  only  means  of  unveihng  the  king's  faith- 
lessness. We  have  need  of  being  betrayed;  we  have  only  one 
fear,  viz.,  that  we  shall  not  be  betrayed.  Treason  would  l)e 
fatal  to  the  tra'tors  and  useful  to  the  people." 

The  king's  /efusal  to  sanction  the  decree  against  the  emi- 
grants was  actively  made  use  of  against  him  as  a  proof  of 
that  treason  which  they  wished  for;  and  there  was  soon  an 
additional  cause  of  separation.  Hitherto,  the  priests  who 
'/efused  to  take  the  civic  oath  had  not  been  violently  dis- 
'turl-ed;  though  deprivetl  of  their  functions,  they  had  a  small 
salary,  and  in  particular  continued  to  perform  freely-  their 
ininisterial  duties.  They  were  accused,  not  without  some 
reason,  of  having  used  this  liberty  to  stir  up  the  faithful 
against  the  Constitution;  and,  with  the  report  of  commis- 
sioners sent  to  the  Vendee  to  serve  as  a  pretext,  a  decree  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  in  November,  1791,  insisting  upon  the 
oath  from  aU  priests.  Those  who  refused  were  deprived  of 
their  salaries,  and  forbidden  all  private  exercise  of  worship; 
they  could  be  shifted  from  one  place  to  another,  or  even  im- 
prisoned for  one  or  two  yeai's,  if  it  was  proved  that  their  in* 
fluence  tended  to  excite  civil  war. 

It  is  a  special  characteristic  of  popidar  tyranny  to  transform 
suspected  persons  into  criminals,  and  informers  into  virtuous 
men. 

The  conscience  of  Louis  XVI.  revolted  against  this  mon- 
strous abuse  of  power ;  he  protested  as  a  Royal  man  and  re- 
sisted as  a  king.  "As  for  this,"  said  he,  "they  will  sooner 
deprive  me  of  life  than  compel  me  to  sanction  it."  The  Direo- 
tory  of  the  depai-tment,  which  was  composed  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  addressed 
to  the  king  a  petition  against  the  decree.  ' '  The  National 
Assembly  refuses  to  all  who  would  not  take  the  civic  oath  the 
free  profession  of  their  worship,"  said  the  petition;  "  but  that 
liberty  no  one  can  be  deprived  of;  it  is  forever  consecrated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Rights." 

The  king  had  not  yet  announced  his  resolution  to  the  Assem- 
bly. He  had  some  intention  of  preparing  men's  minds  by  a 
resolute  attitude  with  regard  to  the  emigi\ints.  Tlie  Minister 
of  War,  Narbonne,  youn^,  amiable,   an  ardent  hberal,  was 
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dosely  allied  with  Madame  de  Stael  and  popular  amongst  the 
deputies ;  he  had  advised  Louis  XVI.  to  promote  the  general 
wishes  by  himself  intimating  to  the  electors  of  Treves  and 
Mayence  his  great  displeasure  at  the  sight  of  numerous  bodies 
of  emigrants  disposed  along  the  frontier.  A  violent  discus- 
sion burst  forth  in  the  Assembly.  The  Girondin  Isnard,  more 
keenly  republican  than  most  of  his  friends,  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten:  ''  Speak  to  the  ministers,  to  the  king,  to  Europe,  in 
terms  befitting  the  representatives  of  France, "he  exclaimed; 
**  tell  the  ministers  that  hitherto  you  have  not  been  very  satis- 
fied with  their  conduct,  and  that  by  responsibility  you  mean 
death.  Tell  Europe  that  you  will  respect  the  Constitutions  of 
all  the  empires,  but  that  if  they  provoke  a  war  of  kings  against 
France,  you  will  provoke  a  war  of  peoples  against  the  kings." 
The  decree  of  the  Assembly,  thus  full  of  menace  for  foreign 
princes,  was  brought  to  the  king  by  a  deputation  headed  by 
Vaublanc.  "Sire,"  said  he,  "if  the  French  who  were  driven 
from  their  country  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
had  gathered  together  in  arms  on  oiu*  frontiers  and  had  been 
protected  by  the  G-erman  princes,  we  ask  you  whnt  course  of 
conduct  Louis  XIV.  would  have  adopted?  Would  he  have 
allowed  those  gatherings?  Wliat  he  would  have  done  for  his 
authority,  may  your  Majesty  do  for  the  Constitution !" 

Louis  XVI.  had  already  acted  and  the  electors  had  received 
his  message.  The  Minister  of  War  asked  for  powers  to  collect 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  Rhine:  and  set  out 
to  inspect  the  fortified  places.  Luckner  and  Rochambeau  had 
just  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marshals;  and  La  Fayette 
was  recalled  from  Auvergne.  and  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  "If  it  is  the  destiny  of  PYance,"  said  the  king  in  his 
message  to  the  Assembly,  "to  fight  with  her  children  and 
allies,  I  shall  make  known  to  Europe  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
The  French  people  ^vill  maintain  it  with  their  courage,  and  the 
nation  will  see  that  I  have  no  other  interests  than  hers,  and 
that  I  shall  always  regard  the  maintenance  of  her  dignity  and 
safety  as  the  most  essential  of  my  duties." 

For  an  instant,  the  changeable  affections  of  the  people 
seemed  again  directed  to  the  king.  "The  other  day  at  the 
Italian  Theatre,"  wrote  Gouverneur  Morris,  "the  pit  began 
crying.  Long  hve  the  king!  Long  live  the  queen  I  Long  live 
the  royal  family !  Sire,  long  live  your  Majesty !  And  on  some 
republican  calling.  Long  live  the  nation,  they  immediately 
made  him  hold  his  tongue,     This  was  in  the  reply  to  the  d^ 
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cree  of  the  Assembly  which,  as  you  know,  has  proscribed 
those  titles."  The  official  visits  on  New  Year's  day  had  also 
been  suppressed.  The  king  was  hurt  by  these  mean  insults, 
and  the  courtiers  avenged  them  by  their  insolence.  The  gulf 
was  constantly  deepening. 

Discord  reigned  in  the  ministry,  which  was  composed  of 
heterogeneous  elements.  Bertrand  i^e  MoUeville,  the  Minister 
of  Marine,  a  crafty  and  treacherous  opponent  of  the  national 
movement,  was  jealous  of  Narbonne  s  popularity,  and  preju- 
diced the  king  against  him.  But  in  neglecting  his  minii>ter  ai 
war,  Louis  XVI.  was  obUged  to  sacrifice  the  whole  cabinet; 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Lessart,  was  charged  b}^  the 
Assembly.  The  king  turned  to  the  Girondins,  because  he  be- 
lieved they  were  less  hostile  to  his  cause  than  the  rest  of  his 
enemies.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  all  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, could  not  themselves  seize  the  power.  They  chose  tor 
home  affairs  Roland,  a  man  of  pompous  virtue,  narrow  and 
weak-minded,  guided  by  his  wife,  who  was  handsome,  de- 
termined, eager,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the  Revolution. 
Greneral  Dumouriez  was  chosen  minister  of  foreign  afi!airs ;  he 
ruled  the  war  department,  and  was  promised  the  command  of 
an  army.  Long  associated  in  diplomacy  with  Count  Broglie, 
a  skilful  soldier,  and  especially  distinguished  during  the  seven 
years  war,  he  was  fifty -three  years  old  when  Europe  first 
heard  his  name. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  had  now  been  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  and  heir  Francis  U.,  a  young  man  governed  by  his 
foreign  minister,  Cobentzel.  An  awkwardly-expressed  state- 
ment of  the  latter,  inspired  by  the  emigrants,  inflamed  the 
anger  of  the  Assembly.  The  republicans  demanded  war,  and 
Louis  XVI.  felt  himself  compelled  to  proclaim  it.  He  per- 
ceived all  the  danger  of  it  and  the  overwhelming  burden  ci 
possible  successes  or  reverses ;  and  it  was  despondently  and  in 
an  altered  voice  that  he  declared  to  the  Assembly,  on  the  20th 
April,  1792,  that  after  his  last  ultimatum,  France  found  her- 
self in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Empire.  "  After  endeavoring 
in  every  way  to  maintain  peace,"  he  added,  "  I  come  to-day 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to  lay  before  the 
National  Assembly  a  proposal  of  war  agaLost  the  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary." 

Thus  began  a  war  which  was  not  to  be  extinguished  for 
twenty-three  years.  The  outset  was  disastrous,  proving  that 
the  military  system  was  rotten.    Scarcely  had  the  troops  &^ 
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tered  Belgium,  under  the  orders  of  Biron,  when  they  were 
seized  with  a  panic,  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons  turned 
back  shouting,  "We  are  betrayed:"  At  the  same  moment,  in- 
fluenced by  some  similar  alarm,  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Lille 
massacred  General  Theobald  Dillon.  I^  Fayette,  then  on  his 
way  with  some  of  h's  forces  to  support  the  invading  armv,  was 
obliged  to  stop.  The  minister  of  war  wrote  to  the  Assembly 
asking  for  a  law  guaranteeing  generals  against  being  massacred 
by  their  soldiers  in  revolt  or  by  lawless  civilians.  Such  a  law 
would  have  been  powerless  in  face  of  the  existing  articles  which 
were  constantly  appearing  in  incendiary  newspapers.  Marat 
had  just  written  in  the  Ami  du  Peuple,  "  More  than  six  months 
ago  I  predicted  that  your  generals  would  betray  the  nation, 
that  they  would  deliver  up  the  frontiers.  My  hope  is  that  the 
nati(^n  will  open  her  eyes  and  that  she  will  feel  that  the  first 
thing  which  she  has  to  do,  is  to  massacre  lier  generals." 

Far  from  maintaining  the  discipline  which  was  everywhere 
threatened,  the  Assembly  had  just  struck  it  a  most  deadly 
blow.  Several  Swiss  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Chateauvieux, 
formerly  condemned  by  their  military  tribunals  for  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  the  insurrection  at  Nancy,  had  completed 
their  term  of  punishment  in  the  hulks  at  Brest.  Pardon  had 
been  asked  and  obtained  for  them.  A  day  of  rejoicing  was  ap>- 
pointed  for  these  martyrs  of  liberty,  and  when  they  arrived  in 
Paris,  the  en:ire  population  went  to  meet  them.  They  were 
admitted  to  the  Assembly,  who  decreed  them  the  honor  of  a 
seat  in  front  of  the  bust  of  young  Silles,  who  had  been  killed  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  and  beside  the  deputy,  Gou\ion,  whose 
brother,  one  of  the  National  Guards,  was  killed  at  Nancy.  "I 
cannot  stay  here  to  see  murderers  honored, "  said  Gouvion  as 
he  set  out  to  join  the  army.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  killed. 
The  soldiers  shuddered  with  indignation  and  passion,  and  for 
the  moment  Dumouriez  found  himself  at  the  head  of  power,  his 
colleagues  having  exhausted  the  kin^  patience.  Roland  in- 
sisted on  reading  in  full  council  a  private  letter  which  he  had 
addressed  to  the  monarch,  full  of  the  most  severe  remonstrances. 
Without  order  and  without  having  taken  advice,  Servan,  the 
minister  of  war,  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  pass  a  decree  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  national  holiday  on  the  14th  July,  a 
camp  of  "  federates"  of  twenty  thousand  men  should  be  estab- 
lished at  the  gate  of  Paris.  The  king  refused  to  sanction  the 
decree,  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  measure  which  condemned 
the  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  to  change  their  reai- 
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dence ;  and  dismissed  his  ministers.  Dumouriez,  whom  he  re- 
tained, and  on  whom  "the  Impartials"  founded  some  hope, 
advised  him  to  accept  the  decrees.  For  a  short  time  the  king 
seemed  about  to  yield ;  then  he  drew  back,  and  the  general  re- 
signed and  set  out  for  the  army.  "  All  that  I  desire,"  said  he, 
*'  is  that  a  cannon-ball  should  unite  all  opinions  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. " 

The  anger  of  the  Girondins  was  keen,  and  their  irritation  ex- 
cited the  fury  of  the  populace.  It  was  in  vain  that  La  Fayette 
made  a  noble  eff oi-t  to  restore  the  public  opinion :  his  eloquent 
and  sensible  letter  of  the  16th  June  remained,  inevitably,  with- 
out effect.  Rewrote  to  the  Assembly,  ''It  is  necessary  that 
the  royal  power  should  be  intact,  for  it  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution ;  that  it  should  be  independent,  for  this  independ. 
ence  is  one  of  the  main-springs  of  our  Liberty ;  that  the  king 
should  be  reverenced,  for  he  is  invested  with  the  national 
majesty ;  that  he  should  choose  a  ministry  that  does  not  bear 
the  yoke  of  any  faction ;  that  if  conspirators  exist,  they  should 
only  perish  by  the  sword  of  the  law.  In  a  word,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reign  of  the  clubs,  annihilated  by  you,  should  give 
place  to  the  reign  of  law,  their  disorganizing  maxims  to  the 
true  principles  of  Uberty,  their  mad  fury  to  the  calm  courage 
of  a  nation  which  knows  its  rights  and  defends  them."  In  re- 
ply, the  Girondins  appealed  to  the  most  fatal  instincts  of  the 
populace,  making  an  alliance  with  the  Commune  of  Paria 

The  Constitution  of  1791  had  deprived  the  executive  power  of 
all  authority  over  municipal  administration.  The  Commune  of 
Paris  was  composed  of  the  Mayor  and  sixteen  chosen  adminis- 
trators, of  the  municipal  council  of  thirty -two  members,  and 
of  the  council  of  notables,  numbering  ninety-six.  The  author- 
ity of  the  Mayor  was  unimportant,  as  a  majority  decided  every- 
thing. For  several  months,  Petion  had  replaced  Bailly,  Man- 
uel was  procureur-general,  Danton  substitute,  and  Santerre  the 
brewer  commandant  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Riot  was 
always  brooding,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  most  of  the  forty-eight 
sections;  and  the  watch- word  of  the  clubs  was  circulated 
everywhere.  In  all  that  there  lay  hid  a  formidable  and  con- 
stantly increasing!;  power.  The  political  bias  suggested  the  fatai 
idea  of  bringing  violent  pressure  to  bear  upon  both  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  king.  The  elements  were  all  ready  and  only 
waited  for  a  shock.  A  small  meeting  was  held  at  Santerre's 
house  and  passed  a  resolution  that  a  petition  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  and  a  tree  of  hberty  planted  in  the  Tuileriea 
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The  Council  General  was  informed  that  the  petitioners  were  to 
be  armed. 

Riot  had  raised  its  mask  and  was  now  in  open  action.  The 
Council  General  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  when  the  appli- 
cation for  authorization  was  presented  by  the  petitioners.  The 
municipal  council  and  the  Directory  received  information  from 
the  Mayor,  but  only  after  delay.  The  Directory  gave  orders 
that  every  measure  should  be  taken  to  prevent  crowds  assem- 
bling and  to  maintain  public  order.  On  the  minister  of  the  in*- 
terior  communicating  this  decision  to  the  Assembly,  Vergniaud 
objected  to  its  being  read.  "It  is  contrary  to  the  laws,"  said 
he,  "that  the  Assembly  should  interfere  in  matters  of  police.'*' 
Pet  ion  proposed  that  petitioners  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
National  Guard.     The  field  w;i8  left  open  for  the  rioters. 

It  was  the  20th  of  June,  anniversarj-  of  the  oath  taken  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Tennis  Court.  The  Faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St. 
Marceau  were  in  movement  at  day-break,  at  first  undecided, 
being  alarmed  by  the  order  of  the  Directory  which  was  pla^ 
carded  everywhere.  The  leaders  went  about  in  groups,  en- 
couraging and  advising.  At  mid-day,  Roederer,  the  procureur- 
general  syndic  of  the  department  of  Paris,  came  to  inform  the 
Assembly  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  administration  had 
proved  of  no  avail:  a  crowd  of  armed  men  was  advancing 
towards  the  Tuilories  to  ask  admission  into  the  Assembly  Hall, 
Tlie  population  of  Paris  were  in  terror;  and  no  opposition  had 
anywhere  been  made  to  the  advance  of  the  insurrection. 

Vergniaud  rose.  "The  Assembly  has  already  more  than 
once  received  armed  petitioners,"  said  he;  "the  aDuse  exists. 
How  could  we  refuse  the  same  favor  to  those  who  are  to-day 
presenting  themselves?  If  they  wish  to  carry  an  address  to  the 
king,  and  any  danger  is  feared  on  his  account,  let  sixty  mem- 
bers be  appointed  to  stand  around  him.  With  a  just  inquietude 
as  to  the  future,  the  Parisians  wish  to  prove  that  in  spite  of  in- 
trigues contrived  against  liberty,  they  are  always  ready  in  her 
defence."  Ramond  wished  to  reply,  an  honorable  and  resolute 
member  of  the  small  group  on  the  Right.  "  Make  haste, "  they 
shouted,  " there  are  eight  thousand  men  waiting  there."  "If 
eight  thousand  men  are  waiting."  said  he,  "twenty-four  mill- 
ions of  French  are  also  waiting  for  me."  He  was  still  speaking, 
when  a  noisy  movement  in  the  hall  was  caused  by  the  entry  of 
the  advanced  body  of  the  petitioners.  The  Assembly  voted 
their  entry. 

It  began,  confused,  strange,  mixed  with  women  and  children. 
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At  the  head  marched  the  "  Tables  of  the  Law, "bearing  in  large 
letters,  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  olive-branches,  spears,  work- 
men armed  with  various  weapons,  guns,  bayonets,  iron  bars 
fastened  to  sticks.  The  order  of  the  procession  was  directed  by 
Santerre  and  the  Marquis  of  Ste.  Huruge,  a  man  of  good  family 
who  had  lost  caste  by  his  scandalous  hfe,  and  was  already  dis- 
tinguished on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October.  By  Petion's  order 
several  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  joined  with  the  people. 
Flags  waved  over  their  heads  with  the  words  "  The  Constitu- 
tion or  Death."  Several  torn  pairs  of  breeches  held  aloft  on 
speai*s  caused  shouts  of  admiration.  "Long  live  the  Sans- 
culottes!" One  man  displayed  a  calf's  heart  which  he  had 
taken  from  a  butcher  s  stall,  with  the  motto  "an  aristocrat's 
heart."  A  murmur  of  horror  passed  through  the  benches  of 
the  Assembly ;  and  the  man  disap]>eared  with  his  hideous  tlag 
to  take  it  to  the  Tuileries  to  show  to  the  king. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  had  invaded  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries. Two  municipal  officers  came  to  ask  that  the  gates  be 
opened,  and  the  king  spoke  to  them  himself,  recommending 
that  the  crowd  should  })ass  along  the  terrace.  They  at  once  in- 
vaded every  space  round  the  palace,  and  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel, which  was  then  intersected  b}^  several  narrow  streets. 
The  royal  entrance  was  guarded;  and  the  procession,  on  leav- 
ing the  riding  hall,  where  the  Assembly  sat,  poured  along  the 
Terrasse  des  Feuillants.  "What!  you  haven't  yet  got  in?" 
cried  Santerre;  "why  that's  the  only  thing  we  are  here  for." 
The  door  opened  at  the  order  of  the  municipal  officers:  no 
guard  or  serv'ant  was  seen  within ;  no  appearance  of  defence  or 
protection  for  the  royal  persons.  The  crowd  rushed  headlong 
into  the  pala^^e. 

The  king,  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  royal  children, 
the  old  Marshal  de  Mouchy.  with  several  ministers  and  a  few 
officers,  had  assembled  in  the  king's  apartment.  They  heard 
the  uproar  and  shouts  coming  nearer.  Abusive  language  also 
reached  their  ears,  but  nobody  made  any  proposal  or  offered 
advice.  One  of  the  ca])tains  of  the  National  Guard,  Aclocque, 
an  honorable  and  faithful  man,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  on  its 
being  opened  said  to  the  king,  that  for  his  safety  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  show  himself  to  the  people.  "Very  well,"  said 
Louis  XVT.  Madame  Elizabeth  went  to  her  brother's  side, 
but  the  queen  was  kept  back,  being  always  hated  by  the 
populace. 

The  principal  rooms  were  already  invaded ;  just  as  the  king 
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entered  his  private  room,  the  door  resounded  under  several 
furious  blows.  "Open!''  said  the  king.  A  general  of  the 
National  Guard  said,  as  he  leant  towards  him,  ''Don't  be 
afraid,  sire."  The  king  took  his  hand  and  placed  it  over  his 
heart.     "  See  if  it  beats  more  quickly  than  usual,"  he  replied. 

The  crowd  rushed  into  the  private  room.  The  king  had 
withdrawn  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window  and  stood  on  a 
chair  with  the  grenadiers  ranged  before  him.  Madame 
Elizabeth  had  been  pushed  back  by  the  crowding,  some  mis- 
taking her  for  the  queen,  and  shoutmg,  "There's  the  Austrian 
woman. "  When  those  who  knew  her  were  about  to  protest, 
she  said  eagerly,  "Don't  say  anything  to  undeceive  them." 
Aclocque  still  kept  bravely  beside  the  king.  "  Citizens,"  siiid 
he  to  the  foremost,  "  recognize  your  king;  respect  him,  as  the 
law  commands  you.  We  shall  all  perish  rather  than  permit 
the  slightest  harm  to  reach  him."  A  shout,  but  a  sohtary  one, 
of  "long  live  the  king,'  was  raised  by  the  Chevalier  Canolle. 
Abuse  and  threats  were  the  response  from  all  parts. 

Legendre  the  butcher  came  forward,  a  man  who  for  ten 
years  was  one  of  the  leaders  acknowledged  by  the  revolution- 
ary populace.  After  making  a  sign  to  impose  silence,  "Sir," 
said  he,  "listen  to  us.  It  is  your  business  to  listen  to  us. 
You  are  a  traitor;  you  have  always  deceived  us,  you  are  still 
deceiving  us.  Take  care :  the  measure  is  full ;  the  people  are 
tired  of  being  your  plaything." 

He  read  the  petition,  full  of  threats,  insolence,  and  abuse. 
Shouts  were  redoubled,  "  Down  with  the  Veto!  Give  us  back 
the  patriotic  ministers  1" 

The  king  had  never  moved,  nor  was  his  face  changed.  "I 
shall  do  what  the  Constitution  commands  me  to  do,"  rephed  he 
coldly. 

The  grenadiers  were  scarcely  able  to  restrain  the  irritated 
crowd  and  at  the  same  time  defend  the  king.  The  municipal 
officers  sent  by  Petion  protested  in  vain ;  one  of  them  had  been 
held  up  on  his  comrades'  shoulders  to  be  better  heard,  but  his 
voice  was  smothered  by  the  shouts.  Isnard  and  Vergniaud 
had  just  arrived,  hoping  everything  from  their  influence  over 
the  multitude  which  they  had  set  loose,  but  their  efforts 
remained  powerless.  One  man  armed  with  a  staff  surmounted 
with  a  red  Phrygian  cap,  was  displaying  it  at  the  open  window 
as  a  standard.  The  king  held  out  his  hand,  and,  on  their 
passing  the  cap  to  him,  placed  it  on  his  head.  For  the  first 
time  the  crowd  shouted,  "Long  Hve  the  king  I" 
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Petion  entered  at  this  moment,  loudly  cheered  by  the  multi- 
tude. "Sire,"  said  he  to  Louis  XVI.,  "  I  have  just  learnt  the 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed."  "Really?"  said  the  king; 
*'that  is  very  strange,  considering  it  has  lasted  for  two  hours." 
The  Mayor  of  Paris  strove  in  vain  to  make  himself  heard.  A 
young  man  after  forcing  a  way  through  the  crowd  said, 
*'Sire,  in  the  name  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  who  surround 
me,  I  ask  you  to  sanction  the  decrees  and  recall  the  patriotic 
ministers;  if  not  you  shall  perish."  The  king  looked  him  in 
the  face  calmly.  "You  disregard  the  law,"  said  he;  "listen 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  people." 

The  municipal  officers  were  eagerly  urging  the  Mayor:  "Be 
careful,"  they  said,  "your  conduct  will  be  judged  after  the 
event."  Petion  hesitated,  driven  about  between  contrary 
feai-s,  and  timidly  drawn  on  by  the  popular  movement.  "  You 
would  not  wish,"  said  he  at  last,  "  that  your  magistrates  were 
unjustly  accused.  You  have  acted  like  free  men:  withdraw." 
The  king  had  given  orders  to  open  all  the  apartments.  While 
passing  through  the  state  bed-chamber,  the  crowd  perceived 
the  queen  and  her  children  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  king's 
room:— the  queen's  own  room  had  been  burst  open  and 
pillaged.  Tliey  at  once  rushed  headlong  into  the  room;  a 
triple  rank  of  National  Guards  protecting  the  princesses. 
Santerre  went  up  to  them  and  took  off  the  little  dauphin's 
head  a  red  cap  just  put  on  him  by  the  crowd  and  which  was 
smothering  him.  A  market-woman  stood  before  a  table, 
which  was  placed  as  a  feeble  rampart  between  the  queen  and 
the  people,  and  blurted  out  a  torrent  of  abusive  language. 
"What  have  I  done  to  you?"  said  Mary  Antoinette  with 
emotion;  "they  liave  deceived  you  about  me.  I  am  the  wife 
of  your  king  and  the  mother  of  your  dauphin.  I  am  French  as 
well  as  you.  I  was  happy  w^hen  you  loved  me."  The  people 
of  Paris  are  quickly  susceptible  of  lively  emotion :  the  woman 
burst  into  tears.  "She  is  drunk!"  said  Santerre,  and  told 
them  to  take  her  away. 

When  at  last  the  royal  famUy  were  able  to  meet  together  in 
a  remote  room,  it  was  eight  o'clock.  The  forcible  invasion  of 
the  palace  liad  lasted  five  hours.  Petion  had  gone  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct  to  the  Assembly.  "  Some  were  doubt- 
ful of  my  zeal,"  said  he,  "and  I  think  they  were  right.  The 
king  has  been  more  just;  he  imdei-stands  the  French  better; 
he  knows  that  liis  person  has  always  been  respected.  Several 
citizens  entered  the  king's  apartments,  and  are  no  doubt  blam' 
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able;  but  they  have  insulted  nobody.  The  king  has  no  com- 
plaint to  make  of  the  citizens  who  have  defiled  before  him.** 
The  municipality  of  Paris  received  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly. 

Two  deputations  of  the  Assembly  had  been  successively  sent 
to  the  king,"  commissioned  to  watch  over  his  safety  and  that 
of  his  family."  The  queen  herself  pointed  out  to  the  Jacobin 
Merlin  de  Thionvill  the  marks  of  violence  imprinted  every- 
where, and  the  frightful  ravages  caused  in  the  palace.  **  Think 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  king,"  said  she:  and  when 
tears  came  into  the  deputy's  eyes,  "  AlU  you  weep,"  said  she, 
"you  pity  the  king  and  his  family  so  cruelly  treated  by  a 
people  whom  he  has  always  wished  to  render  happy."  "  Yee, 
madame,"  said  the  republican,  drawing  himself  up,  "  I  lament 
the  misfortunes  of  the  wife  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  but 
not  the  king  or  queen.    I  hate  kings  and  queens." 

It  was  a  new  sentiment  this  hatred  then  beginning  to  bum 
in  men's  hearts.  Louis  XVI.,  incapable  of  provoking  it,  was 
about  to  endure  the  whole  weight  of  it.  Vergniaud  was 
already  making  violent  attacks  upon  him  with  sinister 
threats.  "  0  king,"  said  he,  **  you  have  feigned  a  love  for  the 
laws  in  order  to  obtain  the  power  which  would  serve  you  in 
braving  them ;  to  love  the  Constitution,  in  order  not  to  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  throne ;  the  nation,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  success  of  your  perfidies.  Do  you  think  to  deceive  us 
with  hypocritical  protestations?  No,  no;  man  whom  the 
generosity  of  the  French  has  not  been  able  to  move;  man 
insensible  to  everything  but  the  love  of  ix)wer,  you  will  not 
reap  the  fruit  of  your  perjury,  you  have  done  nothing  for  that 
Constitution  which  you  have  basely  violated,  for  this  people 
whom  you  have  like  a  coward  betrayed." 

War  was  declared  between  the  monarchy  and  the  Revolu- 
tion. Without  yet  using  the  word  Repubhc,  and  in  spite  of 
the  passions  and  ambitions  which  divided  their  party,  the 
members  of  the  Left  in  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of 
the  clubs,  were  advancing  with  rapid  steps  toward  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Constitutional  regime.  The  Girondins 
on  one  side,  and  Danton  and  his  friends  on  the  other,  carried 
away  by  their  illusions  or  their  hopes,  in  the  name  of  their 
theories  or  in  the  name  of  the  people,  were  demolishing  to- 
gether all  that  was  still  left  standing.  Robespierre  alone 
was  impenetrable,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  trivial  reserve  and 
haughtily-cold  virtue,  which  had  gained  for  him  the  name  of 
the  ''  Incorruptible."  When  they  spoke  to  him  of  the  dethrcma- 
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ment  of  Louis  XVI.  he  replied,  "I  prefer  the  king  given  me 
by  bii'th  and  the  Constitution  to  all  those  that  can  be  proposed 
to  me." 

Marat  lived  apart,  working  under-ground,  hideous,  repulsive, 
and  frightfid,  without  a  fixed  object,  without  taking  any 
side:  in  a  path  of  his  own,  that  of  blood ;  in  the  service  of  one 
single  passion,  the  destruction  of  all  superiority.  He  horrified 
even  those  who  made  use  of  him. 

The  outrage  done  to  the  royal  dignity  on  the  20th  of  June, 
the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  which  the  king  displayed, 
had  excited  much  real  agitation  throughout  France.  Louis 
XVI.  felt  himself  sustained  by  a  sympathy  which  he  had  fre- 
quently lacked,  when,  on  the  21st,  Petion  returned  in  the  even- 
ing, to  announce  that  a  new  insurrection  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  efforts  of  the  municipality.  The  king  was  about  to  re- 
ply to  the  mayor's  boasting,  but  Potion  interrupted  him. 
"Hold  your  tongue!"  exclaimed  the  king,  angrily.  Then,  as 
Potion  was  going  to  make  some  reply,  "Do  your  duty;  you 
ha%'e  to  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  Paris.     Good-bye." 

The  same  strong  feeling  of  indignation  and  sympathy  had 
attracted  La  Fayette  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th,  at  once  presenting  himself  to  the  Assembly, 
who  authorized  him  to  appear  at  the  bar.  Nothing  had  been  able 
to  destroy  the  general's  illusions  as  to  the  popularity  and  influ- 
ence which  he  still  preserved.  He  came,  he  said,  in  the  name 
of  his  troops,  to  sei-ve  as  their  mouth-piece  in  the  National 
Assembly.  "The  soldiers  are  asking  themselves  if  it  is  really 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  Constitution  which  they  are  de- 
fending. I  beg  of  the  National  Assembly  to  give  orders  that 
tlie  instigatoi*s  of  the  crimes  and  violences  committed  in  the 
Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  June  should  be  prosecuted  and  pun- 
ished as  guilty  of  treason;  to  destroy  the  faction  which  at- 
tacks the  sovereignty,  and  whose  public  discussions  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  atrocious  projects  of  the  men  who  are 
directing  them.  I  beg  of  the  Assembly  in  my  own  name  and 
that  of  all  honorable  people  in  the  kingdom,  to  take  eflBcacious 
measures  to  make  the  Constitutioned  authorities  respected,  es- 
pecially your  own  and  that  of  the  king,  and  to  give  the  army 
the  assurance  that  the  Constitution  will  receive  no  hurt  from 
within  whilst  bravo  Frenchmen  are  freely  spending  their  blood 
in  defence  of  the  frontiers." 

An  uproar  followed  these  words  of  the  general.  Guadet 
aaked  if  the  Minister  of  War  had  granted  La  Fayette  leave  of 
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absence,  and  by  what  right  he  had  abandoned  the  defence  of 
the  territory  to  come  to  give  lessons  to  the  Assembly.  A  eulo- 
gium  of  the  general  by  Ramon  was  interrupted  by  clamor  and 
confusion;  yet  a  majority  of  a  hundred  votes  decreed  to  La 
Fayette  the  "honors  of  the  sitting,"  a  useless  form  lavishly 
granted  to  parties  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  When  La  Fayette 
proposed  to  the  king  to  accompany  him  at  the  review  on  the 
morrow,  in  order  to  address  the  National  Guard,  the  queen, 
who  could  not  overcome  her  distrust,  sent  a  message  to  Petion 
to  countermand  the  orders  for  the  review.  The  general  again 
set  out  for  the  army,  thus  once  more  baffled  in  his  honorable 
but  useless  efforts  to  serve  the  king  by  preserving  the  favor  (rf 
the  people,  bitterly  dejected  and  disquieted  as  to  the  fate  oi 
the  crown  and  the  country. 

A  few  days  afterwards  La  Fayette  was  accused  before  the 
Assembly,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  his  enemies 
let  go  the  chance  of  vengeance  on  which  they  counted.  To 
the  charge  of  having  wished  to  induce  his  colleague,  Mai'shal 
Luckner,  to  march  upon  Paris,  La  Fayette  replied  very 
shortly,  "  That  is  not  true,"  and  the  marshal  on  his  part  wrote, 
*'Such  a  proposition  has  never  been  made  to  me."  The  ac- 
cusers were  obUged  to  suppress  their  real  meaning.  "The  real 
crime  of  La  Fayette,"  said  Jean  de  Bry,  "is  having  wished  to 
oppose  a  haughty  minority  whom  he  calls  '  honorable  people,' 
to  the  majority  of  the  nation.  He  has  therefore  rendered  him- 
self chargeable  with  having  fomented  a  civil  war;"  and  Brissofc 
exclaimed,  "  Either  the  decree  of  accusation  against  La  Fayette 
or  your  own  ignominy;  either  the  decree  or  the  degradation  of 
the  Constitution ;  either  the  decree  or  you  will  raise  a  throne 
to  La  Fayette  on  the  ruins  of  the  Constitution." 

The  vote  was  taken  by  sitting  and  rising;  and  on  the  presi- 
dent declaring,  after  casting  a  rapid  glance  rotmd  the  room, 
that  there  was  no  ground  of  accusation  against  the  general, 
the  members  of  the  Left  furiously  demanded  the  scrutiny  and 
**  nominal  appeal."  The  accusation  was  rejected  by  four  hun- 
dred and  six  votes  against  two  hundred  and  twenty-foup. 
Merlin  de  Thionville  angrily  threw  away  the  torn  papers 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  **Let  the  people  resume 
their  powers,  we  are  not  to  be  their  saviours."  Several  of  the 
deputies  who  had  voted  for  La  Fayette  were  roughly  treated 
by  the  populace. 

The  kings  friends  now  saw  no  resource  left  for  him  but 
flight.    La  Fayette  had  conceived  a  project  which  he  sent  to 
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the  court,  but  the  queen  opposed  it  with  her  usuiil  bitter  an- 
tipathy to  him.  "It  was  unendurable,"  said  she,  ''to  owe 
one's  life  a  second  time  to  him."  La  Fayette's  aidt-de-camp 
still  urged  the  merits  of  the  plan.  "We  are  very  grateful," 
replied  Marie  Antoinette,  "for  the  solicitude  of  your  general, 
but  a  better  thing  for  us  would  be  imprisonment  for  two 
months  in  a  tower."  Madame  de  Stael,  then  in  Paris  as  Swed- 
ish ambassadress,  had  contrived  a  mode  of  escape,  and  for  a 
moment  Montmorin  persuaded  Louis  XVI.  to  try  liis  fortune; 
but  a  few  hours  afterwards  the  king  abandoned  all  intentions 
of  flight.  Wearied  by  his  misfortunes,  and  determined  to  suffer 
everything  rather  than  risk  civil  war,  Louis  had  retained  most 
painfid  recollection  of  the  humiliations  on  the  journey  to 
Varennes.  Besides,  if  he  liad  not  directly  invited  the  assistance 
of  the  foreign  powers,  their  armies  were  nevertheless  advanc- 
ing, both  the  king  of  Prussia's  and  the  Emperor's.  At  heart, 
the  queen  was  really  dehghted  at  this,  and  secret  hope  lurked 
in  the  king's  breast;  "No,"  said  he,  "I  shall  not  leave  Paris." 

In  Paris,  people  already  began  to  speak  openly  of  the  king's 
dethronement,  when  a  manifesto  signed  at  Coblentz  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies, 
came  to  inflame  the  passions  already  let  loose.  The  national 
pride  was  hurt,  as  well  as  the  revolutionary  sentiment,  by  the 
lofty  tone  and  insolent  threats  of  the  foreign  general.  He  al- 
ready treated  France  as  a  conquered  coimtry,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  as  a  conquered  people  quit© 
at  his  mercy.  An  ungovernable  insurrection  was  the  reply  to 
the  insults  of  the  foreigners.  The  king  felt  the  blow,  and  had 
tried  to  parry  it  by  sending  to  the  alhed  princes  a  political 
writer,  MaUet  du  Pan,  a  clever  and  faithful  man,  in  order  to 
let  them  understand  the  state  of  France.  The  sovereigns  had 
trusted  to  the  opinions  of  the  emigrants.  But  all  the  royal 
protestations  remained  powerless  to  cancel  the  effect  of  the 
manifesto. 

The  Assembly  had  already  solemnly  pronounced  the  country 
to  be  in  a  state  of  danger,  and  numerous  enlistments  were  in- 
creasing the  ranks  of  the  army ;  but  the  revolutionary  leaders 
thought  less  of  the  frontier  than  of  home  affaira  They  strove 
against  the  crown  with  more  obstinacy  than  they  displayed 
against  the  enemy.  One  day,  by  one  of  those  strong  emotions 
which  Frenchmen  are  ever  subject  to,  all  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  embraced  each  other,  touched  by  the  exhortations  to 
mutual  agreement  made  by  Lamourette,  the  constitataoDai 
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Bishop  of  Lyons.  The  Left  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  Ripht,  Jaiicourt  and  Merlin  de  Thiunville,  Boissy  d'Anglas 
and  Chabot.  That  sudden  emotion,  however,  quickly  vanished 
and  their  real  sentiments  again  appeared.  Petion,  who  had 
been  suspended  from  his  functions  by  the  Directory  of  the 
department  after  the  events  of  the  20th  June,  had  been  re-ap- 
pointed mayor  by  the  Assembly:  all  the  rejoicings  were  re- 
serv^ed  for  the  14th  July,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Federation. 
The  royal  family  were  in  terror  for  the  life  of  their  royal  head: 
the  queen  got  a  padded  silk  waistcoat  made,  which  Madame 
Cam  pan  her  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  carried  for  several 
days  under  her  gown  before  the  king  could  find  an  opportunity 
of  trying  it  on. 

It  was  also  from  one  of  the  powers  of  State,  by  a  decision  of 
the  Assembly,  that  the  Girondins  hoped  to  gain  the  success  of 
their  schemes  and  the  triumph  of  their  ambitions.  "The 
country  is  in  danger,"  exclaimed  Brissot;  "  who  paralyzes  our 
strength?  One  man  alone,  the  very  one  whom  the  Constitution 
calls  its  head.  You  are  told  to  prosecute  the  intriguers  and 
plotters;  my  advice  is,  strike  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
they  will  all  disappear.  Is  the  king  guilty?  We  must  say  so 
without  reserve.  If  the  fault  has  been  committed,  you  have 
not  the  right  to  defer  the  punishment.  You  proclaim  that  the 
country  is  in  danger,  I  ask  you  to  discuss  seriously  whether  the 
danger  is  due  to  the  king." 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  the  municipality  of  Paris  threw  off  all 
modesty;  it  laid  before  the  Assembly,  by  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor,  the  first  act  of  accusation  of  a  constituted  body  against 
che  king's  pei-son.  "The  head  of  the  executive  power,"  said 
'"iie  general  council  of  the  "  Notables,"  "is  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  counter-revolution,  and  appears  to  be  a  party  to  the 
plots  of  Pilnitz.  His  name  is  in  daily  strife  with  that  of  the 
nation;  his  name  is  a  signal  of  discord  between  the  people  and 
their  magistrates,  between  the  soldiers  and  their  generals.  As 
a  last  indulgence,  we  should  liave  wished  to  be  able  to  ask  the 
suspension  of  Louis  XVI.  so  long  as  the  country  remains  in 
danger,  but  the  Constitution  forbids  it.  Louis  XVI.  is  con- 
stantly appealing  to  the  Constitution;  we  appeal  to  it  in  our 
turn,  and  ask  his  dethronement." 

The  "  Sections"  of  Paris  spoke  in  the  same  tone,  but  were 
more  threatening  with  regard  to  the  Assembly.  "  We  ask  you 
to  declare  at  once  that  there  is  room  for  accusation  against 
Louis  XVI.,"  said  the  deputation  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine; 
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«*  We  still  leave  you  the  honor  of  saving  the  country,  but  If 
you  refuse  to  do  it,  it  will  be  necessity  that  we   save  oiiiv 

selves." 

Their  actions  corresponded  to  their  words,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary army  was  being  organized.  Whilst  protesting  in 
the  name  of  tiie  law  against  the  violence  of  the  Faubourgs,  the 
Assembly  really  assisted  their  designs  and  prepared  their 
iriumphs.  Several  regiments  had  been  sent  to  the  frontiers 
and  those  left  in  Paris  were  already  disorganized.  The  French 
Guards  had  been  formed  into  a  body  of  gendarmes ;  and  of 
three  Swiss  battalions  appomted  to  guard  the  palace,  two  had 
been  ordered  to  join  the  army,  and  only  one  remained  at  the 
Tuileries.  In  the  National  Guard,  none  except  the  battalion  of 
Filles  St.  Tliomas,  and  part  of  the  battalion  of  Saints  P^res, 
were  seriously  resolved  to  defend  the  king.  A  certain  number 
of  men  of  family,  loyally  abandoning  the  desire  to  follow  their 
friends  who  had  emigrated,  collected  in  Paris  round  the 
threatened  king,  as  a  devoted  body-guard,  but  without  order, 
organization  and  leaders.     The  people  caUed  them  the  ' '  dagger- 

chevaliei'^." 

By  the  side  of  that  handful  of  resolute  men  whose  strength 
was  carefully  and  gradually  reduced,  the  great  boiiy  of  the 
National  Guard  were  opposed  to  the  king,  being  suspicious  of 
his  sincerity.  The  populace,  worked  upon  by  their  leaders,  in- 
dulged daily  more  and  more  in  wild  excitement,  only  waiting 
for  a  signal  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy.  Nor  was 
there  any  lack  of  allies.  Louis  XVI.  had  in  vain  opposed  the 
project  of  forming  a  camp  of  "confederates,"  and  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  14th  of  July,  brought  to  Paris  from  the  provinces  a 
large  number  of  National  Guards,  men  of  ardent  revolutionary 
opinions,  chosen  by  their  respective  clubs.  After  the  holiday, 
many  had  not  gone  back  to  their  departments,  and  the  streets 
were  still  crowded  with  "confederates."  That,  however,  was 
not  the  worst ;  a  young  MarseQlean,  Barbaroux,  handsome  and 
amiable,  but  animated  by  the  violent  passions  which  mark  the 
men  of  his  district,  had  been  commissioned  to  watch  over  the 
interests  in  Paris  of  the  revolutionary  faction  which  already 
ruled  the  south,  and  proposed  to  summon  a  battalion  irom 
Marseilles.  It  was  eagerly  waited  for  by  those  who  were  con- 
triving the  projected  insurrection. 

The  arrival  of  the  Marseillais  was  signalized  by  a  fatal  en- 
gagement with  some  of  the  Petits-P^res  National  Guards. 
Both  parties  appealed  to  the  Assembly ;  and  tit  the  same  time 
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the  section  of  the  Four  Nations,  were  represented  by  a  band  of 
excited  delegates.  '"Our  brothers,  our  sons  are  poisoned  in 
the  military  hospitals!"  they  shouted.  "It  is  not  complaints 
we  utter,  but  shrieks  of  anguish.  Ah !  if  we  had  not  show^n  so 
much  patience,  if  we  had  exterminated  them  to  the  very  last, 
the  revolution  would  have  been  achieved,  and  the  country 
would  not  have  been  in  danger.  We  wait  for  you  to  give  us 
vengeance."  A  few  fragments  of  glass  had  been  found  mixed 
with  the  soldiei's'  bread  in  the  Soissons  camp,  because  the 
military  bakehouse  was  in  an  old  church  with  broken  windows. 
Such  was  the  explanation  given  by  Carnot,  the  great  organizer 
of  the  armies,  w^ho  was  already  laboring  to  prepare  the  na- 
tional defence.  The  vengeance  demanded  by  the  members  of 
the  section  fell  entirely  upon  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 

The  insurrection  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Girondins. 
They  at  first  wished  for  it,  as  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  the  hope 
of  alarming  the  king,  and  bringing  him  over  to  them.  At  one 
time  they  had  replied  to  the  advances  which  were  made  by  the 
ministers ;  and  Guadet  made  a  proposal  to  the  king.  ' '  You 
can  still  save  both  the  country  and  your  crown,"  said  he;  "let 
the  name  of  your  ministers,  let  the  sight  of  the  men  who  sur- 
round you,  invite  the  public  confidence.  The  nation  wiU 
doubtless  be  able  to  defend  you,  and  preserve  its  liberty;  but 
she  asks  of  you  to  form  one  with  her  in  defending  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  throne.'' 

It  was  the  constant  misfortune  of  the  Girondins,  and  the 
deep-seated  cause  of  their  weakness,  that  they  perpetually 
oscillated  between  generous  instincts  and  dangerous  and  use- 
less political  calculations.  Sometimes  attracted  towards  the 
monarchy  which  they  had  not  deliberately  proposed  to  de- 
stroy, sometimes  deceived  by  their  conceited  ambition  or  their 
thirst  for  popularity,  they  lent  themselves  to  actions  and 
alliances  which  they  afterwards  despised  and  regretted.  They 
hesitated,  alarmed  at  the  extreme  excitement  which  seized 
Paris,  and  ihreatened  to  baffle  all  their  projects.  The  In- 
surrection-committee, cui  they  were  openly  called,  had  no 
hesitation.  On  the  10th  of  August,  Roederer  informed  the 
Assembly  that  the  tocsin  was  to  be  rung  in  the  evening,  and 
that  the  populace  would  march  to  the  Tuileries.  Petion  was 
asked  whether  the  public  tranquilhty  would  be  preserved?  "  I 
cannot  say,"  he  replied,  "nobody  under  the  present  circum- 
stances could  reasonably  give  an  answer ;  there  is  no  measure 
whatever  which  could  be  guaranteed  as  etficacious." 
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Like  his  friends  the  Girondins,  Potion  always  hesitated  on 
the  edge  of  the  gulf  towards  which  he  had  pushed  the  stata 
He  sent  for  Chabot,  formerly  a  monk,  Bazire  and  Merlin  de 
Thionville,  who  had  ultimate  relations  with  Dantou,  and  were 
also  mixed  up  w-ith  the  obscure  leaders  of  the  populace,  to 
meet  him  in  the  offices  of  the  Assembly.  "  You  villain !"  said 
he  to  Chabot,  "you  went  yesterday  to  tell  the  Jacobins  that 
you  would  get  the  tocsin  sounded.  Brissot  and  his  friendg 
promise  to  have  the  faU  of  the  monarchy  declared;  we  must 
have  no  rising,  let  us  wait  for  the  Assembly's  decision." 
"  Your  friends  are  intriguers,"  said  Chabot,  "  they  also  prom- 
ised to  pass  the  decree  against  La  Fayette.  The  Assembly  can- 
n(^t  save  the  people ;  they  do  not  wish  it.  I  tell  you  the  tocsin 
will  be  sounded  to-night  in  the  Faubourgs."  Petion's  vanity- 
was  hurt;  "  If  you  have  influence  in  the  Faubourgs,"  said  he, 
' '  I  have  some  in  the  towm,  and  I  shall  arrest  you. "  Chabo4 
with  a  kiugh  rephed,  "  It  is  you  that  shall  be  arrested." 

On  being  sent  for  by  the  king,  Petion  tried  to  give  him  con- 
fidence.   The  commandant  of  the  National  Guard  for  that  day, 
a  veteran  named  Mandat,  a  trustworthy  and  brave  man,  but 
hostile  to  the  court,  complained  that  the  municipaUty  had  not 
supplied  liim  with  the  powder  he  had  asked  for.     "  You  neg- 
lected some  formality,"  said  Potion.    Yet  two  days  previously, 
the  MarseiUais  had  been  provided  with  five  thousand  ball-cart- 
ridges; while  the  commandant  had  not  even  been  authorized 
to  order  the  general  call  to  arms.     Petion  walked  up  and  down 
the  garden  with  Roederer,  conscious  of  being  a  prisoner,  and 
kept  as  a  hostage.     His  friends  in  the  Assembly  sent  to  make 
inquiries;  but  before  letting  him  go,  at  the  king's  express  wish, 
the  National  Guards  of  the  Filles  St.  Thom^is  forced  from  the 
Mayor  an  order  to  repress  the  insurrection  by  force.     The 
to<.^sin  began  to  sound ;  Mandat  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  to 
arms. 

Nevertheless  at  the  violent  instigation  of  the  club  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, presided  over  by  Danton,  a  new  municipahty  had  juat 
been  installed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  after  being  noisily  elected 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  "sections."  Twice  already  had 
they  sent  an  order  to  Mandat  to  appear  before  them.  He 
hesitated,  having  made  preparation  for  resistance,  till  Roederer 
advised  him  to  obey.  As  he  passed,  the  cannons  which  he  had 
put  to  guard  the  bridges,  wei*e  removed. 

Roederer  was  of  opinion  that  the  royal  family  should  retire 
within  the  Assembly's   precincts.      **Sir,"  said    the    queen. 
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"  there  is  some  power  still :  it  is  time  to  know  who  is  to  gain 
the  mastery,  the  king,  the  Constitution,  or  a  faction."  "Then, 
Madame, "  said  the  Procureur  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  "  it  is 
time  to  make  preparations  for  resistance." 

The  defenders  were  few  in  number.  During  the  day,  the 
king  had  informed  his  friends,  secretly  dispersed  in  the  town, 
that  the  danger  was  not  imminent,  and  that  he  had  no  need  of 
them.  However,  a  hundred  gentlemen  flocked  together  at  the 
first  alarm;  they  were  almost  without  arms.  Since  the  rappel 
commenced  to  beat,  the  cannoneers  of  the  National  Guard, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  approaches  of  the  Chateau, 
contiaued  to  repel  the  new  arrivals;  the  servants  snatched 
from  the  hearths  the  shovels  and  tongs.  There  was  laughter 
in  preparing  for  the  combat :  the  irrepressible  French  gayety 
triumphed  over  all  fears.  They  still  doubted  if  there  would  be 
an  attack. 

The  gentlemen  had  just  arrived  in  the  king's  apartment,  led 
by  the  Marshal  de  Mailly  "Sire."  said  the  old  man,  on  his 
knee,  "hero  are  vour  faithful  nobles,  eager  to  replace  your 
Majesty  on  the  throne  of  your  ancestors."  During  this  time, 
General  Lachesnaye.  who  commanded  the  National  Guard  in 
the  absence  of  Mandat,  murmured  and  growled  against  the 
aUies  imposed  upon  him.  "So  many  people  hinder  the  ser- 
vice," said  he,  "and  it  disheartens  our  men."  Tlie  queen 
wished  herself  to  present  her  friends  to  the  National  Guards. 
"I  answer  for  all  those  who  are  here,"  said  she.  "They  will 
march  in  front,  behind,  in  the  ranks,  as  you  will ;  they  are  ready 
for  all  that  is  necessary,  we  are  sure  of  them."  Then  raising 
her  voice  to  address  the  National  Guards :  "These  gentlemen 
come  to  take  their  place  by  your  side;  they  will  obey  orders, 
and  show  you  how  to  die  for  your  king,"  words  which  were  re- 
ceived with  deathlike  silence. 

Queen  Marie  Antoinette  had  not  learned  how  to  speak  to  her 
people,  and  the  gentlemen  who  wished  to  defend  her  knew  no 
better  than  herself.  ' '  Come,  gentlemen  of  the  National  Guard,  '♦ 
3ned  one  of  them,  "now  is  the  moment  to  have  courage." 
**  You  shall  see  if  we  are  wanting  in  courage,"  replied  an  officer, 
**but  it  will  not  be  by  your  side."  The  companies  \vithdrew, 
leaving  the  gentlemen  alone  with  the  Swiss,  who  had  no  artil- 
lery. 

The  king,  pale  and  with  undressed  hair,  wished  to  review  bis 
defenders;  he  had  slept  upon  a  sofa,  and  appeared  still  drowsy. 
He  went  through   the  ranks,  hat  in  hand,  without  a  word, 


without  a  gesture,  without  animation  in  look  or  face,  otherwise 
without  fear,  and  with  an  expression  of  calm  courage.  The 
faithful  battalions  cried  "  Long  Uve  the  king!"  but  in  the  gar- 
den were  heard  the  cries  of  "Long  Hve  the  Nation,  long  live 
P^^tion!"  and  sometimes  even,  "Down  with  the  Veto!"  The 
men  of  the  Croix-Rouge  had  broken  their  ranks,  and  barred  the 
passage  of  the  king.  With  difficulty  he  re-entered  the  palace. 
Tlie  queen,  uneasy  and  troubled,  said,  weeping,  "This  review 
has  done  more  harm  than  good,  all  is  lost."  The  administra- 
tors of  the  department  left  with  Roederer  to  inform  the  Assem- 
bly of  tiie  position  of  affairs. 

Tliere  were  few  present  in  the  Assembly,  which  had  not  been 
convoked,  the  deputies  arriving  slowly  at  the  sound  of  the 
Eilarm  bells.  The  most  reassuring  reports  succeeded  each  other 
during  the  first  part  of  the  night;  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  they  learned  that  blood  had  began  to  flow.  Of 
the  royaUsts  who  sought  to  penetrate  into  the  palace  to  defend 
the  king,  several  had  been  arrested.  A  journalist  named  Su- 
leau  had  been  pointed  out  by  Tlieroigne  de  Mericourt,  who, 
young  and  beautiful,  dissolute  and  impudent,  was  passionately 
engaged  in  the  revolutionary  movement;  the  unhappy  man 
was  massacred,  and  other  prisoners  met  the  same  fate.  When 
Roederer  and  the  administrators  returned  to  the  king,  the 
bleeding  heads  were  being  paraded  in  the  streets.  The  Assem- 
bly was  dehberating. 

'a  gunner  st<^pped  the  Procureur  of  Paris.  "Sir,"  said  he, 
*'are  we  forced  to  fire  upon  our  brothers?"  "Only  fire  on 
those  who  fire  on  you,''  replied  Roederer;  "those  are  not  your 
brothers."  Already  the  gunner  had  extinguished  his  fuse. 
The  ^tarseillais,  assembled  at  the  Cordeliers  since  nightfall, 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  accompanied  by  several  de- 
tachments from  the  faubourgs.  Evidenth^  there  was  no  count- 
ing on  the  resistance  of  the  gendannes  or  of  the  mass  of  the 
National  Guards.  Roederer  again  ]iressed  tlu^  king  to  leave  the 
Tuileries.  "There  is  not  five  minutes  to  lose.  Sire,"  said  he, 
"there  is  no  safety  for  your  Majesty  but  in  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  gimners  are  not  willing,  they  cannot  be  relied  on, 
they  will  not  fire,  the  assiiult  will  begin  immediately." 

The  queen  continued  to  resist ;  she  had  a  horror  of  recoiling 
before  the  populace.  "Madame,"  said  Roederer,  *'you  expose 
the  fives  of  the  king  and  your  children."  Louis  XVI.  looked 
round  him.  "  I  have  not  seen  many  people  on  the  Carrousel," 
said  he.     ' '  The  faubourgs  are  coming  down.  Sire,  the  crowd  is 
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enormous,  and  they  bring  cannons  along  with  them."    "We 
have  muskets,"  replied  Marie  Antoinette. 

Roederer  stepped  towards  the  king,  ''  Time  is  pressing,  Sire, 
we  will  not  again  beseech  you,  we  will  not  again  advise  you, 
but  we  ask  fi-om  the  king  pennission  to  take  him  away." 

The  king  arose.  "  Let  us  go,''  said  he ;  then  stopping,  ''And 
these  gentlemen,  who  came  here  to  defend  us,  what  will  become 
of  them?"  "  Sire,"  said  Roederer,  ''they  are  not  in  unifoinn,  by 
leaving  their  swords  they  will  easily  pass  through  the  crowd 
without  being  recognized.  The  administrators  alone  will  follow 
the  king,  any  other  escort  besides  the  National  Guard  will  be 
dangerous."  The  ministers  had  joined  the  procession.  The 
queen  begged  for  Madame  de  Tourzel.  They  were  already  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  steps.  The  king  looked  about  him,  and 
saw  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guards  which  fonned  on  hia 
passage.  "  You  answer  for  the  king's  life,  sir,"  said  the  queen 
sharply,  to  Roederer.  "On  my  own,  Madame."  Louis  XVL, 
repeated  sorrowfully,  "I  have  not  seen  many  people  on  the 
Carrousel." 

The  garden  was  still  free ;  the  Dauphin  kicked  before  him  the 
leaves  dried  by  the  summer  sun.  ' '  The  leaves  fall  very 
early  this  year,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  as  if  moved  by  a  melancholy 
feeling.  Before  quitting  the  Tuileries  for  the  last  time,  Madame 
Elizabeth  called  the  queen  to  a  window  to  gaze  on  the  rising 
sun,  the  sky  appeared  to  them  of  a  blood  red. 

As  they  approached  the  riding-school,  the  president  of  the 
department  having  gone  before  to  inform  the  Assembly,  a 
deputation  waited  for  the  king  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  of  the 
Feuillants.  The  crowd,  close,  curious,  menacing,  pressed  into 
the  passage.  The  httle  Dauphin  could  not  proceed,  and  a  sap- 
per of  the  National  Guard,  already  noticed  in  the  riots,  took 
the  child  in  his  arms,  when  the  queen  cried  out  with  affright; 
but  the  man  dividing  before  her  the  surging  crowd  of  people, 
placed  the  child  on  the  desk  of  the  Assembly,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  the  king  and  queen  entered  the  hall,  pursued  by  the 
invectives  of  the  populace.  The  ranks  of  the  guards  who  pro- 
tected the  Assembly  closed  around  them. 

The  king  was  seated  by  the  side  of  Vergniaud,  who  presided. 
*'  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  have  come  here  to  prevent  a  great 
crime ;  I  think  that  I  cannot  be  safer  than  in  the  midst  of  you.* 
*'Your  Majesty  may  count  on  the  firmness  of  the  National 
Assembly,"  replied  the  president;    'it  has  sworn  to  die  in  de- 
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fence  of  the  constituted  authorities. "  Chabot  protested  that  the 
presence  of  the  kuig  might  hinder  the  liberty  of  discussion. 
The  railings  of  the  box  where  the  repoii/crs  of  the  Logugraphe 
usually  sat  having  been  torn  down,  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family 
took  possession  of  it,  ready  to  take  refuge  among  the  deputies 
in  case  the  hall  should  be  invaded.  Several  of  their  devoted 
servants  had  rejoined  them  and  crowded  the  narrow  gallery. 
Amid  the  distant  sound  of  a  great  tumult,  the  Assembly  hstened 
to  the  report  of  Roederer  upon  the  events  of  the  night. 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  already  the  Gu'ondins  triumphed, 
for  the  king  having;  quitted  the  palace  the  insurrection  neces- 
sarily reached  its  goal;  danger  had  thrown  Lotiis  XVI.  into 
their  arms.  They  were  deceived.  Danton  said  to  his  confed- 
erates, '^  This  is  not  a  civic  promenade  hke  the  20th  of  June." 
The  throng  of  people  became  every  moment  more  num(n*ous 
and  more  menacing;  the  first  door  of  the  palace  was  huret 
open  and  the  troops  which  defended  it  fell  back  into  the  build- 
ing. At  the  moment  of  the  king's  departure,  the  Swiss  were 
at  the  windows,  and  the  MarseiUais  turned  against  the  piilace 
the  cannon  abandoned  in  the  courts.  ''Give  up  the  post  to 
us,"  cried  they  to  the  defenders,  who  found  themselves  with- 
out leaders.  Mandat  did  not  reappear.  Scarcely  had  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Hotel  de  Vdle  when  they  demanded  by 
what  authority  he  had  beaten  the  rappel.  Petion  had  given 
him  no  written  instrtictions,  and  he  could  not  justify  himself. 
On  a  sign  from  the  president  of  the  Sections,  he  was  dragged 
into  the  court,  butchered,  and  his  bleeding  head  paraded  in 
fche  street  on  the  point  of  a  pike.  Petion  was  ordered  not  to 
leave  his  house ;  the  insurrection  owed  him  this  favor  to  cover 
his  responsibility. 

The  populace  filled  the  royal  court,  and  attacked  a  barricade 
hastily  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase:  tlie  Swiss 
and  the  National  Guards  did  not  fire,  the  barrier  was  carried, 
and  the  palace  abandoned  to  the  insurgents.  The  crowd  of 
defenders  mixed  with  the  crowd  of  assailants  encumbered  the 
vast  haUs.  Suddenly  a  musket-shot  echoed  from  the  interior 
or  from  the  exterior,  from  the  Swiss  or  from  their  enemies,  no 
one  ever  knew;  other  shots  followed,  and  this  time  it  was  the 
Swiss  who  fired.  Several  among  them  fraternized  with  the 
people,  and  the  furious  multitude  cried,  ' '  Their  kisses  are  still 
warm  on  our  cheek,  and  they  wish  to  butcher  us."  However, 
they  fled  and  the  Swiss  continued  to  fire.     They  formed  in 
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good  order,  and  descending  the  staircase  seized  the  cannons 
defended  by  the  Marseillais,  and  pointing  them  anew  against 
the  assailants,  commenced  to  fire. 

The  sound  reached  the  Assembly  as  the  municipal  officers 
came  to  announce  the  danger  which  the  Tuileries  and  its  de- 
fenders ran.  A  deputation  was  dii'ected  to  calm  the  people,  by 
taking  persons  and  property  under  its  protection,  but  the 
crowd,  wild  with  anger  and  terror,  remained  deaf  to  every 
voice.  The  courage  of  the  Swiss  appeared  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  the  oflacers  presented  their  orders  to  the  insurgents,  who 
summoned  them  to  surrender.  It  had  been  said,  "It  is  your 
duty  to  resist  force  by  force."  The  last  word  of  the  old  Mar- 
shal de  Mailly  had  been,  "Do  not  let  yourselves  be  forced.'' 
The  Emperor  Napoleon,  then  an  artillery  officer  and  eye- 
witness of  the  combat,  wrote  in  his  Memoirs,  ' '  In  ten  minutes 
the  Marsellais  were  driven  as  far  as  the  Rue  I'Echelle,  and  only 
came  back  when  the  Swiss  retreated  by  order  of  the  king." 

In  truth,  Louis  XVI.  remained  faithful  to  his  horror  of  blood- 
shed. At  the  moment  when  the  first  cannon-shot  was  heard, 
the  queen,  equally  susceptible  to  hope  as  to  despair,  leaned 
towards  M.  d'Hervilly;  "Well,"  said  she,  "have  we  not  done 
well  in  not  quitting  Paris?"  The  faithful  servant  shook  his 
head.  " I  wish,"  said  he,  "that  your  Majesty  may  be  able  to 
ask  me  the  same  question  in  six  months."  At  the  same  time 
the  king  exclaimed,  "I  forbade  them  to  fire,"  and  he  gave  to 
M.  d'Hervilly  the  order  to  cause  the  firing  to  cease.  The  brave 
officer  obeyed  at  the  peril  of  his  life :  the  Swiss  no  longer  fired, 
but  the  musketry  fire  continued  against  them  while  they  fell 
back  upon  the  Assembly,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  king. 
A  great  number  of  their  men  scattered  through  the  palace 
could  not  be  warned,  and  they  were  the  first  victims  of  the 
popidar  fury.  The  bands  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antome,  com- 
manded by  Westermann  and  the  Pole  Lazonski,  joined  the 
Marseillais.  Everywhere  shots  echoed,  everywhere  blood 
flowed.  Several  of  the  king's  servants  succeeded  in  escaping. 
The  queen's  women,  trembling  with  fright,  were  gathered  in  a 
room ;  the  sight  of  massacre  had  not  yet  stifled  all  sentimenta 
of  honor  and  compassion.  "Mercy  for  the  women,"  cried 
several  voices;  "Do  not  dishonor  the  nation."  Examples  of 
humanity  were  rare;  the  palace  was  abandoned  like  its  de- 
fenders. The  popular  anger  and  frenzy  destroyed  all  signs  of 
fallen  grandeur;  all  the  splendor  of  monarchy  perished  with 
itB  power;  it  was  not  pillage,  it  was  devastation.    The  same 
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fury  pursued  the  gentlemen  who  had  lately  come  to  defend 
their  sovereign;  as  they  fled  through  the  streets,  they  were 
everywhere  massacred.  A  band  of  scoundrels  attacked  the 
hotel  of  Clermont-Tonnen-e,  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres.  He  had 
been,  since  the  opening  of  the  constituent  Assembly,  one  of 
the  hberal  chiefs  of  the  minority  of  the  nobles;  constantly 
faithful  to  the  same  cause,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  deceptions  it 
had  undergone,  he  had  never  shared  the  favors  of  the  court: 
blind  vengeance  directed  the  malefactors  against  him.  He  was 
dragged  into  the  street,  assassinated,  and  his  body  outraged: 
when  his  disfigured  corpse  was  taken  back  to  his  wife,  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  recognize  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Swiss  reached  the  Assembly,  pursued  by  the 
fury  of  the  insurrection,  which  threatened  the  majesty  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation.  Already  the  bullets  had  broken 
through  the  wmdows  and  struck  the  ceiling.  The  frightened 
spectators  knew  not  from  whence  the  attack  came.  "  We  are 
stormed,"  cried  the  commander  of  the  post,  and  all  who  oc- 
cupied tiie  galleries  rushed  into  the  hall.  "We  will  perish  with 
you,"  cried  they.  The  entire  Assembly  rose  with  the  univer- 
sal shout,  "Long  live  the  nation!  long  live  liberty  I" 

The  Smss  entered,  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  the  officers 
sword  in  hand.  The  king  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  "  I  do  not  wish  such  brave  men  as  you  to  perish,"  said 
he,  and  he  gave  them  an  order  written  with  his  hand.  The 
Swiss  were  shut  up  in  the  church  of  the  FeuiUants:  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  their  lives  were  saved. 

A  deputation  from  the  Commune  of  Paris  presented  itself  at 
the  bar,  arrogantly  confident  of  its  power,  and  of  the  right 
which  the  insurrection  had  conferred  on  it;  nearly  all  the 
authorities  had  been  overthrown.  The  Assembly  still  remained, 
and  the  insurrection  accepted  its  authority  even  while  defying 
it.  Danton,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  the  deputation,  said, 
**  The  people  who  send  us  to  you  have  instructed  us  to  declare 
that  they  beheve  you  always  worthy  of  their  confidence,  but 
that  they  recognize  no  other  judge  of  the  extraordinary 
measures  to  which  necessity  has  forced  them  to  resort  but  the 
assembled  French  people,  their  sovereign  and  yours." 

The  old  French  monarchy  ce^ased  to  exist  when  the  third 
estate  proudly  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  of  Nafiojial  Assem- 
bly. Constitutional  royalty,  badly  organized,  and  too  heavy 
for  the  feeble  hands  of  Louis  XVL,  foundered  woefidly  in  the 
midst  of  an  insurrection  passively  accepted  by  the  only  regular 
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power  that  the  nation  still  preserved.  The  Assembly  had 
made  no  elt'ort  against  sedition ;  it  addressed  not  a  single  re- 
proach to  the  seditious.  A  little  while  ago,  on  hearing  of  the 
scenes  wliich  a  few  steps  away  embrued  the  Tuileries  with 
blood,  at  the  sight  of  an  unfortunate  Swiss  covered  with  blood 
who  had  been  brought  to  the  bar  for  safety,  Vergniaud  had 
exclaimed,  "What  cannibals!"  Now,  as  president  of  the  As- 
sembly, he  replied  to  the  arrogant  summons  of  Dan  ton,  "  The 
Assembly  approves  what  has  been  done ;  it  recommends  order 
and  peace. "  The  first  thing  demanded  was  the  hberty  of  Potion, 
The  triumphant  insurrection  commanded,  and  the  Assembly- 
obeyed.  A  Commission  wa^  hastily  formed  in  which  the 
Girondins  predominated.  Vergniaud  gave  up  the  presidential 
chair  to  Guadet.  He  was  drawing  up  the  decree  which  would 
give  the  force  of  law  to  the  victory  of  the  insurgents,  and  re- 
turned with  the  draft  in  his  hand  :— 

"The  National  Assembly,  considering  that  the  dangers  of 
the  country  have  reached  their  height,  and  that  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  the  legislative  body  is  to  employ  every  means  to  save 
it ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  efficacious  means  so  long  as  the 
source  of  evil  is  not  dried  up ;  considering  that  these  evils  arise 
principally  from  the  distrust  inspired  by  the  conduct  of  the 
cliief  of  the  executive  power  in  a  war  undeitaken  in  his  name 
against  the  Constitution  and  national  independence ;  that  this 
distrust  has  provoked,  in  several  parts  of  the  empire  a  wish  for 
the  revocation  of  the  authority  confided  to  Louis  XVI. ;  con- 
sidering further  that  the  legislative  body  ought  not  and  haa  no 
wish  to  enlarge  its  authority  by  any  usurpation ;  that  in  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by 
events  unprovided  for  by  all  the  laws,  it  cannot  reconcile  what 
it  owes  to  its  unshakable  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  with  its 
firm  resolution  to  bury  itself  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
liberty  rather  than  let  it  perish;  that  in  appealing  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  and  taking  at  the  same  time  the  neces- 
iary  precautions  that  this  recourse  shall  not  be  rendered 
illusory  by  treason,— decrees  as  follows:— 

"  Article  I.— The  French  people  is  invited  to  form  a  Na- 
tional Convention. 

"Article  II.— The  chief  of  the  executive  power  is  provision- 
ally suspended  from  his  functions  until  the  National  Conven- 
tion has  pronounced  upon  the  measures  that  it  believes  il 
ought  to  adopt  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
the  reign  of  hberty  and  equaUty." 
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The  Assembly  sank  under  the  same  force  which  demolished 
the  monarchy ;  it  declared  itseK  powerless,  and  remitted  to 
other  hands  the  care  of  reconstructing  the  social  edifice  at 
which  it  had  levelled  a  mortal  blow.  As  the  last  legacy  of  its 
fatal  authority,  it  left  to  France  the  germ  of  universal  sui- 
frage.  The  Constituent  Assembly  exacted  from  the  electors  a 
direct  contribution  equivalent  to  three  days  of  work.  Tlie 
Legislative  Assembly  decreed  that  every  French  citizen  of  the 
age  of  twenty -five  years,  domiciled  for  a  year,  and  living  on 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  should  for  the  future  be  called  to  vote 
in  the  primary  assemblies.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
deputies  only  rephed  to  the  call  byname;  the  storm  had  al- 
ready dispersed  the  pilots,  powerless  to  lay  it. 

The  king,  always  attentive,  witnessed,  impassible  and 
powerless,  the  definitive  ruin  of  that  authority  which  he  had 
Been  undermined  httle  by  Mttle  during  three  years.  Leaning 
towards  Coustard,  deputy  for  Nantes,  ' '  What  you  are  doing 
is  scarcely  constitutional,"  said  he  simply  and  with  a  disinter- 
ested tone.  "Sire,  it  is  the  only  means  to  save  your  life,'^ 
rephed  Coustard.  Incessantly  did  furious  petitioners  defile 
before  the  Assembly,  vomiting  invectives  against  the  king  in 
his  presence,  demanding  his  immediate  deposition,  and  already 
speaking  of  chastisement.  "For  a  long  time  the  people  have 
demanded  from  you  the  deposition  of  the  executive  power," 
cried  one  of  the  delegates,  "and  yet  you  have  not  pronounced 
it.  Know  that  the  Tuileries  is  on  fire,  and  that  we  shall  not 
arrest  it  until  after  the  vengeance  of  the  people  is  satisfied.* 
Every  other  minute  also,  the  king  and  his  family  heard  of  the 
death  of  their  most  faithful  friends,  massacred  in  their  cause. 
Those  who  surrounded  them  went  out,  and  reappeared  no 
more.  Carl,  the  commander  of  the  gendarmerie,  had  gone  to 
carry  an  order  of  the  king,  who  turned  round  to  await  the 
answer;  but  the  tumult  and  cries  at  the  door  of  the  Assembly 
told  him  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  man.  For  the  first  time  the 
queen's  courage  appeared  to  give  way ;  she  hid  her  face  in  her 

hands. 

The  Tuileries  was  no  longer  habitable,  and  a  decree  of  the 
Assembly  appointed  the  Luxembourg  as  the  residence  of  the 
prisoner  king.  The  triumphant  insurrection  enclosed  the 
palace  and  the  Assembly  in  its  circle  of  iron  and  flame.  It 
was  decided  that  "  the  king  and  his  family  shall  reside  within 
the  precincts  of  the  legislative  body  imtd  tranquilUty  shall  be 
re-established  in  Paris."  Shut  up  since  Hie  previous  day  in  a 
Vol.  6  -       (E)  HF 
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narrow  box,  almost  without  food,  without  movement,  without 
air,  the  royal  children  yielded  to  fatigue,  the  dauphin  sleeping 
in  his  mother's  arms.  It  was  into  the  little  unfurnished  and 
dirty  cells  of  the  Feuillants,  that  King  Louis  XVI.  and  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette  were  at  last  led  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mom 
ing,  thus  escaping  from  indifferent  or  malevolent  looks.  Be 
fore  retiring  they  heard  the  names  of  the  new  ministers  pro- 
claimed; Roland,  Clavieres,  and  Servan  had  triumphantly 
secured  their  portfolios.  Danton  was  minister  of  justice;  the 
learned  Monge  at  the  marine;  Lebrun,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  Always  indomitable,  the  queen  turned  towards 
Sainte  Croix,  saying,  "  I  hope  that  you  do  not  consider  your- 
self any  the  less  minister  of  foreign  affairs."  And  as  the 
fallen  keeper  of  the  seals  again  signed  the  decree  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  royal  power:  "The  duke  of  Brunswick  will 
nevertheless  be  here  on  the  23rd, '  muttered  she.  The  mind  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  less  troubled  by  illusions:  "Perhaps  they 
may  avenge  me,"  replied  he  with  sadness,  "but  they  will  not 
save  me." 

Danton  believed  that  he  still  had  power  to  decide  between 
royalty  and  the  revolution:  "  It  is  I  who  wiU  save  the  king  or 
who  will  kill  him,"  said  he  Only  just  carried  to  the  ministry 
*'  by  a  cannon-ball,"  he  took  the  king  and  the  Assembly  under 
his  ])rotection.  "  The  French  nation  is  about  to  enter  into  its 
rights,"  said  he,  after  taking  the  oath;  "at  all  times,  and 
above  all  for  special  crimes,  where  the  action  of  justice  com- 
mences, popular  vengeance  ought  to  cease.  Before  the  As- 
sembly I  pledge  myself  to  protect  the  men  who  are  in  its 
precincts.  I  will  march  at  their  head ;  I  am  responsible  for 
them."  Petion  promised  vengeance  to  obtain  an  interregnum 
m  the  disorder:  "Sovereign  people,  suspend  thy  vengeance, 
slumbering  justice  resumes  to-day  her  rights ;  all  the  guilty 
shall  perish  on  the  scaffold." 

The  conflagration  was  not  extinguished  at  the  Tuileries; 
the  conquerors  fired  on  the  firemen,  and  the  massacres  still 
went  on  at  the  doors  of  the  Assembly.  "  There  is  not  a  horror 
of  which  the  legislative  body  has  not  been  a  witness,"  said  the 
deputy  Cambon. 

The  Commune  of  Paris  was  recognized  by  the  Assembly, 
which  dictated  its  laws.  After  the  Luxembourg,  at  first  in- 
tended for  the  royal  residence,  a  new  decree  appointed  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  The  Procureur-general,  Manuel,  appear- 
ing at  the  bar,  said,  ''Legislators,  France  is  free.    Tlio  king 
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has  at  last  submitted  to  the  law.  There  remains  to  Louis 
XVI.  no  other  right  than  to  Justify  himself  before  the  su- 
preme court.  This  single  right  puts  him  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  nation.  The  Temple  may  serve  for  the  habitation  of  the 
king  and  his  family.  If  you  confide  to  the  nation  the  king, 
his  wife,  and  their  sister,  they  will  be  conducted  thither  to- 
morrow with  all  the  respect  due  to  misfortune.  All  their  cor- 
respondence will  be  intercepted,  for  they  have  only  traitorg 
for  friends.  The  streets  that  they  traverse  will  be  lined  with 
those  soldiers  of  the  revolution  who  will  make  them  blush  for 
having  believed  that  among  them  were  slaves  ready  to  uphold 
despotism.  Their  greatest  punishment  will  be  to  hear  the 
cries  of,  Long  live  the  nation  1  Long  live  liberty  I" 

The  Commune  of  Paris  was  ordered  to  lodge  and  ruard  the 
king  it  had  dethroned.  The  cells  of  the  Feuillants  witnessed 
the  last  attentions  allowed  to  the  servants  who  remained 
faithful  to  fallen  royalty.  Henceforth,  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
family  entered  their  melancholy  tomb, 

Condorcet  was  ordered  to  draw  up  the  act  of  accusation 
against  the  king,  and  to  explain  to  the  nation  the  revolution 
of  the  10th  of  August.     His  manifesto,  voted  by  the  Assembly, 
remained  faithful  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Girondc ;  he  over- 
threw the  king,  and  did  not  name  the  Republic.     General  La 
Fayette  alone  protested  against  the  seditious  persons  who  had 
destroyed   the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly;   he   im- 
prisoned the  commissaries  of  the  Assembly  in  the  citadel  ol 
Sedan.     ''You  were  not  free  when  you  voted,"  said  he.    The 
submission  of  all  the  generals  rendered  useless  the  resistance 
of  one.    La  Fayette  resigned,  and  withdrew  sorrowfully  from 
his  army,  without  waiting  for  General  Dumouriez,  appointed 
to  succeed  him.     Scarcely  had  he  quitted  French  soil  when  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Austrian  troops.    As  odious  to  the  alliee 
and  the  emigrants  as  he  had  been  to  the  friends  of  the  revolu 
tion,  he  was  conducted  from  prison  to  prison,  until  he  reached 
the  cell  at  Olmutz,  the  bitterness  of  which  was  soon  softened 
by  the  devotion  of  his  wife. 

It  has  been  our  sad  fortune  to  witness  more  than  once  those 
revolutionary  explosions  which  are  the  fatal  work  of  certain 
audacious  men,  fanatic  or  corrupt,  solely  intent  on  the  success 
of  their  views,  and  caring  nothing  for  the  true  interests  or 
wishes  of  the  nation.  The  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  AugusI 
was  the  first  example,  the  sad  and  fatal  model.  Those  who 
bad  wished  for  it,  in  different  degrees,  the  Girondins  as  w^ 
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as  the  Cordeliers,  were  not  ignorant  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  general  wish  of  France,  and  that  it  went  beyond  the  hope 
of  the  most  ardent.  ''There  were  not  then  more  than  five 
men  in  France  who  wished  for  the  repubhc,"  Petion  said  later: 
''  I  have  seen  the  time  when  the  insurrectional  committee  was 
formed  only  of  three  deputies  and  of  twenty  or  thirty  citizens; 
terror  had  dispersed  the  rest."  And  Buzot :  "The  majority  of 
the  French  people  sighed  for  royalty  and  the  Constitution  of 
1791 ;  in  Paris,  above  all,  a  scum  of  miserable  wretches,  with- 
out intelligence,  and  without  knowledge,  vomited  invectives 
against  royalty;  the  rest  only  desired,  only  wanted  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791,  and  only  spoke  of  the  repubhcans  as  a  party 
of  extremely  honest  madmen.  This  people  is  republican  only 
by  force  of  the  guillotine. " 

Danton  continued  his  work  by  massacre.  The  impriident 
and  short-sighted  Girondins  wished  to  terrify  the  king  in 
order  to  seize  the  power  themselves;  bloody  hands  had  al- 
ready torn  it  from  them,  waiting  for  the  day  when  they 
should  pay  with  their  heads  their  repentance  and  their  useless 
efforts  against  the  monster  they  had  unchained.  France  sub- 
mitted sadly,  but  she  did  submit  to  the  new  tyranny,  born  of 
disorder.  The  liberty  of  the  press  existed  only  for  the  revolu- 
tionary papers.  Marat  and  Camille  DesmouUns  printed  their 
papers  without  hindrance.  The  presses  of  their  opponents 
were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  which 
alone  exercised  power.  Robespierre  took  his  place  in  the 
council;  like  Marat,  he  had  disappeared  during  the  days  of 
the  insurrection. 

Already  the  sovereign  people  exercised  its  vengeance  legally. 
The  last  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  were  impeached;  Duport, 
Barnave,  and  the  two  Lameths,  accused  of  having  given  wise 
counsels  to  the  king,  were  also  dragged  before  the  high  court 
of  Orleans.  Brissot  drew  up  the  address  to  the  citizens  which 
proposed  the  first  formation  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal: 
*'  your  enemies  are  vanquished,  some  have  expiated  their 
crimes,  others  are  in  fetters.  Of  the  latter  we  must  certainly 
make  a  great  example  of  severity,  but  it  must  be  made  to  good 
purpose,  and  with  all  possible  celerity  and  regard  for  justice. 
A  free  people  desires  to  be  and  ought  to  be  just  even  in  its 
vengeance.  Be  calm;  wait  in  silence  the  judgment  of  the 
law :  it  will  strike,  and  promptly,  for  your  jurymen  are  your 
representatives."  The  eight  judges  and  the  eight  deputies 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  sections ;  they  were  elected  the  same 
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day  that  the  Assembly  voted  the  decree.  The  Moniteur  added 
the  sinister  phrase,  ''The  executions  will  take  place  on  the 
place  du  Carrousel." 

Thuriot  had  written  the  previous  day,  with  indignation,  **  A 
few  men  who  know  not  true  principles  must  not  be  allowed  to 
substitute  their  private  will  for  the  general  wiU.  I  beseech  the 
legislative  body  to  show  itself  prepared  rather  to  die  tlian  to 
suffer  the  least  prejudice  to  the  law.  I  love  Uberty,  I  love  the 
revolution,  but  were  it  necessary  to  commit  a  crime  to  make  it 
secure,  1  should  prefer  suicide.  The  revolution  is  not  solely 
for  France,  we  are  accountable  for  it  to  humanity."  Now  the 
menacing  voice  of  Robespierre  demanded  that  the  vengeance 
of  the  people  should  extend  to  all  the  conspirators.  "The 
most  guilty  did  not  appear  on  the  day  of  the  10th  of  August," 
cried  he,  "  and  after  the  law  you  have  just  passed,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  punish  them.  These  men  who  have  taken  the 
mask  of  patriotism  to  kill  patriotism,  these  men  who  affect 
the  language  of  law  to  overthrow  all  laws,  this  La  Fayette, 
who  perhaps  was  not  in  Paris,  but  who  could  have  been  there, 
these  escape  the  national  vengeance." 

The  Commime  of  Paris  was  henceforth  armed.  On  the  11th 
of  August  it  obtained  the  first  elements  of  the  law  of  suspected 
persons ;  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  just  erected.  Already 
a  poor  professor  of  languages,  the  intendant  of  the  civil  list, 
Laporte,  and  a  royalist  journalist,  Durosoir,  had  died  cour- 
ageously on  the  scaffold,  the  first  fruits  of  an  innumerable 
series  of  victims.  *'  It  is  good  for  a  royalist  to  die  on  the  day 
of  St.  Louis  I"  said  Durosoir,  walking  to  execution. 

The  forms  of  justice  often  subsist  when  its  principles  have 
disappeared;  the  delays  of  the  new  tribunal  excited  the  anger 
of  the  revolutionary  fanatics.  "  What  is  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple? "  wrote  Marat  in  his  paper.  "  Tliere  are  two  lines  of  con- 
duct to  take.  The  first  is  to  hasten  the  judgment  of  the 
traitors  confined  in  the  Abbaye,  to  beset  the  tribunals  and  the 
Assembly,  and  if  the  traitors  are  acquitted,  to  massacre  them 
with  the  new  tribunal  and  the  scoundrels  who  have  passed  the 
perfidious  decree.  The  second  plan,  the  wisest  and  most  sure, 
is  to  march  armed  to  the  Abbaye,  to  snatch  thence  the  traitors, 
and  particularly  the  officers  of  the  Swiss  and  their  accomplices, 
and  to  give  them  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.  What  folly  to 
wish  to  try  them !  It  is  already  done ;  you  have  taken  them  with 
arms  in  their  hands  against  the  country ;  you  have  massacred 
the  soldiers,  why  should  you  spare  the  officers?" 
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The  rage  of  the  wicked  would  remain  powerless,  were  it  not 
for  the  iprnoble  weakness  that  ministers  to  it.     The  legislative 
Assembly  had  abdicated  its  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris ;  it  imprudently  hastened  to  lead  victims  to  it. 
Merlin  de  Thionville  proposed  to  take  as  hostages  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  emigrants;   the  Commune  of  Paris  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  collected  in  the  prisons.     "To 
combat  the  enemies  of  the  country,   all  ways  are  good,    all 
means  are  just !"'   Bazire  had  said.      In  accordance  with  the 
same  principle,  Jean  de  Bry  proposed  the  formation  of  a  corps 
of  volunteer  tyrannicides,  commissioned  to  attack  pei-sonally 
the  foreiocn  sovereigns  leagued  against  France.     The  Assembly 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  on  these  two  proiects.     The 
priests  had  constantly  the  honor  of  awaking  in  the  breast  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders  the  most  violent  passions.     The  king 
refused  to  sanction  the  decree  which   rendered  the  nonjuring 
priests  subject  to  transportation.     The  Commune  of  Paris  de- 
manded their  banishment  en  masse.     "  Send  them  to  Guiana," 
cried  Cambon,  "otherwise  they  will  go  to  increase  the  army 
of  the  emigrants  and  propagate  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Germany, 
principles  contrary  to  our  liberty."    It  will  wound  the  public 
morahty  thus  to  poison  our  neighbors  with  this  pest,"  added 
Lacroix.     The  Protestant  minister  Lasource  and  the  constitu- 
tional bishop  Fauchet  protested  against  this  measure.   '  'To  what 
country  do  you  intend  to  send  them?"  said  Lasource.     "  Must 
you  be  reminded  that  under  Louis  XV.  twelve  thousand  Frencn 
sent  to  people  Guiana  perished  there?    At  this  moment,  several 
thousands  of  inhabitants,  whites  and  blacks,  cannot  find  a 
living  there,  and  it  is  to  that  country  you  propose  to  trail  sport 
fifty  to  sixty  thousand  priests."     "It  will  take  more  than  a 
hundred  vessels  to  effect  this  transportation,"  said  Fauchet. 
He  proposed  to  give  the  islands  of  the  Charente  as  a  prison 
for  the  refractory  priests.    Claye  had  said  more  frankly,  "  Itis 
only  a  fortnight  since  you  swore  to  maintain  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, and  to-day  you  wish  to  pronounce  a  rigorous  penalty  against 
individuals  who,  in  refusing  the  oath,  have  only  done  that 
which  the  law  permitted  them  to  do.  You  punish  people  for  the 
liberty  of  their  opinions,  like  criminals  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  nation.     At  the  moment  of  terminating  our  career 
let  us  not  disgrace  ourselves  by  an  atrocious  law  enacted  so 
precipitately." 

Vain  efforts  and  protestations  of  the  public  conscience!    The 
decree  was  voted  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  fifteen  days  ai- 
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lowed  to  the  nonjuring  priests  to  leave  France ;  beyond  that 
term,  those  still  found  in  the  Kingdom  were  to  be  transported 
to  Guiana.  The  law  was  unjust  and  cruel,  the  Commune  of 
Paris  undertook  its  execution,  and  changed  it  to  a  sentence  of 
death.  Under  pretext  of  preserving  the  priests  from  insult 
and  violence,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  general  removal  they  were 
collected  at  the  Carmehtes  and  the  Saint  Firman  Seminary. 
Their  names  were  scarcely  inscribed  or  their  number  recktnicd, 
the  prison  being,  as  was  thought,  but  a  stage  towards  the  mel- 
ancholv  liberty  of  exile. 

Danton  and  the  Commune  of  Paris  had  otherwise  decided. 
The  revolutionary  passions,  excited  by  the  crimes  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  10th  of  August,  remained  unquiet  even  m  their 
triumph.     The  men  of  the  10th  of  August  felt  their  power  tot- 
tering at  Paris,  ill-sustained  in  the  provinces,  directly  attacked 
by  the  foreign  armies:  the  taking  of  Longwy  by  the  Prussians 
excited  their  anger  and  increased  their  fear.     Already  a  poUti- 
cal  party  was  suspected  of  meditating  the  removal  of  the  As- 
Fembly  to  the  south.     A  certain  number  of  deputies  escaped 
from  Paris;  a  denunciation  by  Tallien  caused  the  Assembly  to 
swear  to  remain  at  its  post,  unshakable  and  resolute  until  the 
day  when  the  members  of  the  Convention  should  come  to  re- 
lieve it  of  its  duty.     A  decree  punished  with  death  any  citizen 
who  in  a  besieged  place  should  speak  of  surrender.     The  de- 
struction  of  Longwy  was  decided  on;  the  day   it  should  be 
restored  to  the  power  of  the  nation  its  walls  should  be  razed 
and  its  inhabitants  deprived  forever  of  civil  rights.      "The 
enemy  advance,"  said  a  proclamation  calling  all  the  French  to 
arms.  "  perhaps  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  ^vill  every- 
where find  cowards  and  traitors;  the  country  calls  you,  citi- 
zens; march! " 

The  generous  sentiments  of  patriotism  were  not  the  only 
passions  which  Danton  called  to  his  aid  against  the  enemy  he 
feared.  The  only  one  in  the  ministry  a  stranger  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  Gironde,  he  predominated  over  his  colleagues  by 
the  savage  energy  of  his  will,  and  by  that  powerful  eloquence 
which  drew  bewildered  minds  after  him.  Roland  resisted  him 
sometimes ;  he  gave  in  the  day  after  the  taking  of  Longwy, 
when  Danton,  by  agreement  with  the  ringleaders  of  the  C(^m- 
mune,  proposed  an  iniquitous  measure  which  placed  the  lives 
of  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  revolution.  To  the  law  of  suspected 
persons  succeeded  domiciliary  visits,  Danton  hastened  to  the 
Assembly,  and  demanded  permission  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
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she  safety  of  the  country.  Standing  with  his  head  throw© 
back,  his  terrible  and  powerful  face  was  lighted  up  by  the  fire 
of  that  terrible  proposal  which  weighs  and  will  ever  weigh 
upon  his  memory.  "  Our  enemies  have  taken  Longwy,"  cried 
he,  "  but  France  resided  not  in  Longwy.  It  is  only  by  a  great 
convulsion  that  we  have  annihilated  despotism  in  the  capital, 
it  is  only  by  a  national  convulsion  that  we  can  drive  out  the 
despots.  When  a  vessel  is  shipwrecked,  the  crew  throws 
overboard  all  that  endangers  its  perishing;  in  the  same  way  all 
that  can  harm  the  nation  ought  to  be  rejected  from  its  breast, 
and  all  that  can  serve  it  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  municipalities,  with  indemnity  to  proprietors.  Up  to  this 
time  the  gates  of  the  capital  have  been  shut,  and  with  reason. 
It  was  of  importance  that  the  traitors  should  be  arrested ;  but 
should  there  be  thirty  thousand  to  arrest,  it  must  be  done  to- 
mono  w,  and  to-morrow  Paris  must  communicate  with  the 
whole  of  France.  The  municipality  is  invested  with  the  right 
of  seizing  all  suspected  men.  We  ask  you  to  authorize  domici- 
liary visits.  There  ought  to  be  in  Paris  eighty  thousand 
muskets;  all  belong  to  the  country,  when  the  country  is  in 
danger." 

The  Assembly  was  overawed ;  it  voted  without  discussion, 
without  reference  to  the  extraordinary  conomission,  which 
was  the  instrument  and  power  of  the  Gironde.  The  measure 
was  adroitly  extended  to  all  the  municipalities  of  France ;  the 
ultimate  aim  was  prudently  concealed,  the  details  of  the  exe- 
cution belonged  to  the  police.  A  certain  number  of  necessitous 
citizens  had  already  been  enrolled  by  the  Commune  of  Paris. 

The  decree  was  posted  up  in  the  night  of  the  28th  August, 
During  the  day  of  the  29th  the  Committee  of  Inspection  and 
the  forty-eight  sections  exchanged  their  last  conununicationa 
The  drums  beat  the  rappel  in  all  the  streets;  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris  were  requested  to  go  to  their  homes,  none  were 
to  go  out ;  every  person  seized  in  a  strange  dweUing  became  a 
suspect  from  that  simple  fact.  The  shops  were  shut ;  all  public 
business  was  suspended ;  vehicles  were  prohibited  from  driving 
in  the  streets.  Every  one  shut  up  in  his  house  awaited  the 
terrible  visit  of  the  delegates  of  the  Commune ;  it  was  to  begin 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Prolonged  by  the  zeal  of  the  commis- 
sioners, it  was  only  completed  by  the  31st  August.  They  had 
found  scarcely  two  thousand  muskets,  but  the  prisons  were 
crowded  with  8usx)ected  persons,  men  and  women,  torn  from 
their  families  imder  various  pretexts;  a  great  number  of  housei 
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had  been  pillaged.  The  \aolence  of  the  agents  had  everywhere 
excited  terror  and  suspicion.  What  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Hotel  de  Villo  meditating? 

Several  protests  were  raised.  A  delegate  of  the  section  of 
the  Lombards  denounced  his  colleagues  at  the  bar  of  the  As- 
sembly. "  The  sections  in  nominating  the  commissioners  had 
no  intention  of  dividing  the  supreme  power  among  them,"  said 
the  courageous  Lelievre.  "  All  of  them  knew  that  it  belonged 
to  you,  that  it  belonged  to  the  entire  people,  and  that  no  par- 
ticular section  could  arrogate  the  faculty  to  itself."  A  young 
journalist,  Guet  Dupre,  protested  against  the  municipal  des- 
potism. "  It  is  time,"  said  he,  *'  that  the  Assembly  put  an  end 
to  these  disorders,  that  it  gave  to  the  people  its  rights,  main- 
tained individual  liberty,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  against 
the  schemes  of  usurpers.  Time  presses,  the  electoral  body  will 
soon  assemble,  it  is  of  importance  to  withdraw  it  from  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  intriguers." 

The  stigma  was  inadequate,  and  the  menace  weaker  than  the 
ferocious  energy  of  the  council  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  Dis- 
missed by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  the  President  had  been 
summoned  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  respond.  In  the  solitude  of 
his  study,  under  the  roof  of  the  cabinet-maker  Duplay,  Robes- 
pierre drew  up  the  insolent  manifesto  that  Petion,  recalled  for 
that  day  to  the  presidency  of  the  provisional  council,  was  to 
take  to  the  Assembly.  Hesitating  and  anxious,  the  Mayor  of 
Paris  was  entrapped  by  minds  more  powerful  than  his  own ; 
he  went  and  signed,  but  he  left  to  Tallien  the  care  of  reading 
the  declaration  of  war  by  the  insurrectional  power  against  the 
legal  power. 

"Legislators,"  said  the  address,  *'the  representatives  of  the 
Coramime  present  themselves  to-day  before  you  w^ith  confi- 
dence. They  have  been  calumniated,  they  have  been  judged 
without  being  heard;  they  come  to  claim  justice  and  to  tell 
you  the  entire  truth.  Called  by  the  people  in  the  night  of  the 
9th  and  10th  Au^st  to  save  the  country,  they  were  bound  to 
do  what  they  have  done.  The  people  have  put  no  limit  to 
their  powers  but  have  said  to  them,  Go,  save  us ;  what  you  do 
we  wQl  approve.  We  ask  of  you,  gentlemen,  has  not  the  leg- 
islative body  been  always  surrounded  by  the  respect  of  the 
citizens  of  Paris?  Its  precincts  have  only  been  sullied  by  the 
presence  of  the  worthy  descendant  of  Louis  XI.  and  of  the 
rival  of  the  Medici.  If  these  tyrants  still  live,  is  it  not  to  the 
AJBsembly  that  they  owe    their  hves?     You    yourselves  ap- 
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plauded  all  our  measures ;  we  were  entrusted  with  the  salva- 
tion of  our  country,  and  we  have  sworn  to  accomphsh  it;  we 
have  dismissed  a,  feuillantine  municipality,  and  the  judges  of 
peace  unworthy  of  that  noble  title.  We  have  not  acted  with 
severity  against  the  Uberty  of  good  citizens ;  but  we  glory  in 
having  sequestered  the  property  of  emigrants,  in  having 
caused  conspirators  to  be  arrested,  put  to  flight  monks  and 
nuns,  proscribed  incendiary  papers.  We  have  made  domicili- 
ary visits.  Who  commanded  them?  You.  The  arms  seized 
from  suspects  persons  have  been  committed  to  the  hands  of 
the  country's  defenders.  We  have  arrested  troublesome 
priests;  they  are  imprisoned  and  in  a  few  days  the  soil  of 
liberty  will  be  purged  of  their  presence.  A  section  has  come  to 
protest  against  us.  The  wish  of  a  single  section  cannot  de- 
prive the  Commune  of  its  representatives  acknowledged  and 
owned  by  the  majority.  Legislators,  you  have  just  heard, 
not  our  justification— we  did  not  require  it — but  a  concise 
and  exact  statement  of  our  operations.  What  we  have  done 
the  people  have  sanctioned.  If  you  strike  us,  strike  also  the 
people  who  made  the  revolution  of  the  14th  July,  who  con- 
summated it  on  the  10th  August,  and  who  will  maintain  it  in 
the  midst  of  all  perils,  of  all  opposition,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
intriguers  sheltering  themselves  under  the  mask  of  patriotism." 

The  Assembly's  spasms  of  energy  had  been  short  and  its 
relapses  frequent;  it  was  easy  to  make  it  contradict  itself. 
Lacroix,  who  presided,  did  not  undertake  to  defend  the  past. 
**A11  the  constituted  authorities,"  said  he,  "eminate  from 
the  same  source.  The  formation  of  the  provisional  Com- 
mune of  Paris  is  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.  It  is  the  eflfeck 
of  an  extraordinary  and  necessary  crisis;  but  when  these 
perilous  circumstances  are  passed,  the  provisional  authority 
ought  to  cease  with  them.  Do  you  wish,  gentlemen,  to  dis- 
honor our  great  revolution  by  scandalizing  all  the  empire  with 
a  Commune  rebeUious  to  the  general  will  and  the  law,  euid 
striving  with  the  National  Assembly  for  authority?  Paris  will 
not  give  this  example.  The  National  Assembly  has  fulfilled  its 
duties,  you  will  fulfil  yours." 

Several  times  already  the  sitting  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  tumult  in  the  street ;  new  petitioners  crowded  to  the  bar. 
"  We  come  in  the  name  of  the  people,"  said  they,  **  to  see  the 
representatives  of  the  Commune  who  are  here.  We  have 
taken  an  oath  to  die  with  the  Commune."  Vergniaud  had  re- 
placed Lacroix  in  the  presidential  chair.     '*  The  Assembly  has 
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no  time  to  lose,"  said  the  latter  from  the  tribune;  "  the  people 
are  free,"  insisted  the  petitioners;  "  you  take  away  their  hb- 
erty."  "And  we,"  cried  Lacroix,  "I  ask,  are  we  free?"  The 
Procureur-goneral  Manuel  felt  himself  obliged  to  stop  the  peti- 
tioners. The  Assembly  triumphed,  it  had  not  modified  its 
decree.  The  municipality,  driven  out  on  the  10th  of  August  by 
the  insurrectional  Commune,  was  officially  convoked ;  the  plans 
of  Danton  and  his  accomplices  were  being  thwarted,  but  the 
clever  tribune  knew  how  to  a<?t  on  the  fears  of  Thuriot.  "The 
labors  and  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  municipahty  are  above 
its  strength,"  said  he  to  the  Assembly.  "  It  has  need  of  help; 
I  propose  that  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  council-gene- 
nd  be  increased  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  The  com- 
missioners acting  at  the  communal  house  of  Paris  since  the 
10th  of  August  last  shaU  form  part  of  it,  unless  they  have 
been  superseded  by  their  sections. " 

The  council-general  did  not  cease  to  sit,  maintaining  that  the 
legislative  assembly  in  convoking  the  Convention  had  in  ad- 
vance abdicated  all  its  powers.  It  now  solemnly  sanctioned 
this  usurpation,  and  Robespierre  prepared  beforehand  his  ven- 
geanre  against  those  who  had  dared  to  resist  him,  when  he  ex- 
claimed in  the  sitting  of  the  council-general,  "  No  one  dares  to 
name  the  traitors.  Well,  I  myself,  for  the  safety  of  the  |>eo- 
ple,  name  them ;  I  denounce  the  liberticide  Brissot,  the  faction 
of  the  Gironde,  the  rascally  commission  of  twenty-one  of  the 
National  Assembly.  I  denounce  them  for  having  sold  France 
to  Bnmswic^k,  and  for  having  received  in  advance  the  price  of 
their  baseness. " 

Already  warrants  of  arrest  were  prepared  against  the  Giron- 
dins  vanquished  beforehand  in  a  combat  for  which  they  had 
themselves  furnished  the  first  arms  to  their  enemies. 

Verdun  was  besieged  by  the  Prussians.  Terror  from  with- 
out was  one  of  the  means  of  action  with  the  revolutionists 
within.  Danton  said  from  the  rostriun,  "The  10th  of  August 
has  divided  us  into  repubUcans  and  royalists ;  the  first  few, 
the  second  much  more  numerous.  In  this  state  of  weakness, 
we  republicans  are  exposed  to  two  fires,  that  of  the  enemy 
from  without,  that  of  the  rovalists  from  -uithin.  There  is  a 
royalist  directory  which  sits  secretly  at  Paris  and  corresponds 
with  the  Prussian  armv.  To  frustrate  it,  we  must  terrifv  the 
royalists."  The  Commime  of  Paris  appealed  to  all  citizens  to 
defend  the  country  in  danger;  aU  the  available  population  wa« 
convoked  in  the  Champ  de  Mai-s. 
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**  Where/'  cried  Vergniaud  from  the  roetnim  of  the  Assem- 
bly, "Where  are  the  spades,  the  mattocks  which  raised  the 
altar  of  the  Federation,  and  levelled  the  Champ  de  Mars?  You 
have  shown  a  great  ardor  for  fetes ;  without  doubt  you  will 
not  have  less  for  battles.  You  have  sung  of  liberty,  you  must 
now  defend  it.  We  have  no  longer  to  overthrow  kings  of 
bronze,  but  kings  encompassed  by  powerful  armies ;  the  time 
for  talk  is  past.  We  must  dig  the  graves  of  our  enemies,  or 
each  step  they  make  in  advance  will  dig  ours." 

Danton  succeeded  him  in  the  tribune  as  if  seized  with  the 
same  enthusiasm,  but  a  sinister  echo  resounded  in  his  words; 
he  seemed  to  defend  beforehand  the  plot  which  was  breaking 
out.  ''Excitement,  commotion,  burning  eagerness  for  battle 
are  everywhere ;  let  every  one  who  refuses  to  serve  in  person 
or  to  give  up  his  arms  be  punished  with  death  I  The  alarm- 
bell  we  shall  ring  is  not  a  signal  of  alarm,  it  sounds  the  charge 
against  the  enemies  of  our  country.  To  vanquish  them,  gen- 
tlemen, we  must  have  audacity,  audacity,  always  audacity, 
and  France  is  saved." 

The  tocsin  already  sounded  from  all  the  steeples,  and  all  the 
pubhc  buildings  displayed  the  black  flag.  "  The  country  is  in 
danger,"  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  The  alarm  resounded  in 
the  streets.  The  Assembly  decreed  death  against  all  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  refused  to  execute  or  hindered  the  orders 
given,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  provisional  executive 
power.  Henceforth  massacre  was  easy.  Danton  hurried  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars  to  harangue  the  volunteers. 
,  The  rumor  of  conspiracy  vaguely  agitated  Paris,  and  struck 
alarm  into  people's  minds;  those  in  prison  trembled,  those 
outside  trembled  for  the  prisoners.  Petitions  in  their  favor 
were  not  always  in  vain ;  Manuel,  Tallien,  Danton,  Marat  him- 
self, granted  in  advance  several  pardons,  and  placed  in  safety 
several  victims  marked  for  execution.  Robespierre  remem- 
bered that  he  had  studied  at  the  college  of  Louis-le  grand,  and 
protected  the  principal,  the  Abb6  B^rardier.  The  massacre 
was  already  begun. 

In  the  same  place  where  sat  the  private  committee  delegated 
by  the  Council-General,  Panis,  Sergent,  Lenfant,  Marat,  "friend 
of  the  people,"  twenty-four  persons,  of  whom  twenty-two  were 
priests,  brought  to  the  depot  of  the  Mairie,  waited  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  prison.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember,  a  detachment  of  Marseillais  abruptly  invaded  the  halt 
''To  the  Abbayel"  cried  they,  "To  the  Abbayel"  and,  seizing 
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the  prisoners,  packed  them  into  hackney  coaches  standing  at 
the  door,  amid  a  cross  fire  of  insults  and  menaces.  '^  You  will 
not  arrive  living,  the  people  are  waiting  to  tear  you  in  piecea* 
The  doors  of  the  coaches  were  left  open. 

The  people  looked  sullen,  and  terrified;  no  one  rushed  upon 
the  prisoners.  "You  see  them,"  cried  the  Marseillais,  "there 
they  are;  you  are  about  to  leave  for  Verdun;  they  only  wait 
for  your  departure  to  butcher  your  wives  and  your  children." 
People  listened;  some  cries  were  heard  from  the  crowd,  but 
the  coaches  proceeded  without  obstacle.  The  escort  became 
irritated,  and  struck  with  their  sabres  among  the  imfortunatee 
packed  in  the  coaches.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  warded  off 
the  sword  with  his  cane.  He  was  immediately  maBsacred  and 
most  of  his  companions  were  wounded.  Blood  was  flowing 
when  the  victims  arrived  at  the  Abbaye,  and  as  they  descended 
from  the  coaches,  several  sank  under  the  blows  of  the  assaa- 
sins.  Others  fled,  seeking  refuge  in  the  hall  where  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Four  Nations  sat.  The  Abb^  Sicard,  the  founder 
of  the  Hospital  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  there,  and  wafi  re- 
captured by  a  watchmaker  of  the  quarter.  "You  must  pass 
over  my  body  to  kill  the  Abb6  Sicard  I"  cried  he.  Two  other 
priests  seated  themselves  at  the  table  of  the  committee ;  all  the 
others  were  massacred  before  the  eyes  of  the  commissioners. 
"There  is  no  more  to  do  here,"  cried  the  Marseillais,  "let 
us  to  the  Carmelites  1"  a  large  number  of  priests  were  there 
collected;   they  were  all  called  by  name  to  assemble  in  the 

garden. 

The  cut-throats  clamored  for  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  ac- 
cused of  having  contrived  a  reactionary  plot  in  the  South. 
The  old  man  advanced  from  a  little  oratory;  they  wished  to 
keep  liim  ^ack,  as  he  asked  for  absolution  from  one  of  his  com- 
panions. "Let  me  pass,"  said  he,  "my  blood  perhaps  will 
suffice  them."  Then  turning  towards  the  assassins,  "Here  I 
am;  I  am  the  person  you  seek;  spare  the  others,  they  will  pray 
for  you  on  earth,  and  I  in  heaven."  They  loaded  him  with  in- 
sults. "I  have  never  done  harm  to  any  one,"  replied  the  arch- 
bishop. ' '  And  I  am  going  to  do  you  harm !"  cried  a  Marseillais, 
striking  him  on  the  face  with  his  sabre ;  the  old  man  sank  under 
the  blows. 

The  priests  fled  through  the  garden,  pursued  by  their  execu- 
tioners, laughing  and  singing,  from  tree  to  tree,  from  wall  to 
wall;  one  after  the  other,  the  victims  sank  praying.  The 
wounded  were  collected  in  the  church;  they  came  out  two  by 
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two,  and  were  massacred  on  the  steps.  The  Bishop  of  Saintes 
had  his  leg  broken.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  refuse 
to  die  with  my  brothers,  but  I  cannot  walk;"  they  supported 
him  by  the  arm  to  lead  him  to  punishment,  ffis  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  wa^  already  dead.  Graves  were  dug  be- 
forehand near  the  barrier  Saint  Jacques;  carts  waited  to  carry 
the  corpses.  Silence  reigned  at  the  Carmelites ;  the  assassins 
had  returned  to  the  Abbaye. 

I  do  not  care  to  relate  in  detail  scenes  of  horror.  At  the 
Abbaye,  the  bailiff  Maillard,  lately  at  the  head  of  the  bands  of 
the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  organized  a  bloody  tribunal ;  the 
judges  were  taken  at  random  from  the  crowd  of  spectators, 
terrified  workmen  or  smaU  tradesmen,  who  dared  not  look 
their  victims  in  the  face,  or  who  became  gradually  intoxicated 
by  the  fa^cmation  of  crime.  "  Wo  must  purge  the  prisons  of 
all  who  would  slay  your  wives  and  your  children  while  you  are 
marching  against  the  enemy,"  repeated  the  assassins. 

The  Swiss  were  detested  as  much  as  the  priests;  the  for- 
mality of  a  trial  was  spared  them.  "  To  La  Force !"  said  Mail- 
lard.  The  soldiers  understood,  and  hesitated  to  go  out.  "Par- 
don, pardon!"  cried  they.  A  young  man  advanced  at  last 
arms  crossed,  and  head  erect.  "I  pass  first,"  said  he.  "we 
are  not  guilty,  we  have  done  nothing  but  obey  our  officers- 
let  them  show  me  the  way!"  At  the  same  instant  he  fell 
pierced  with  pikes.  AU  his  comrades  fell  like  him;  two  only 
were  spared  by  a  caprice  of  the  executioners.  The  register  of 
the  prison  was  laid  upon  the  table  with  wine  and  glasses ;  the 
trial  began. 

Already  M.  de  Montmorin,  formerly  minister  of  Louis  XVI , 
and  his  cousin,  the  governor  of  Fontainebleau,  had  been  mas- 
sacred.    The  former  protested  with  dignity,  saying  that  he 
had  been  cited  to  appear  before  the  high  court  of  Orleans 
**Itis  true,"  said  Maillard,  "Monsieur's  affairs  does  not  con^ 
cem  us ;  to  La  Force !"    "  Fetch  me  a  coach, "  said  M.  de  Mont- 
morin calmly.     "The  coach  is  waiting,"  cried  the  cut-throats. 
As  he  stepped  into  the  street,  M.  de  Montmorin  was  cut  down. 
The  hideous  crowd  which  was  assembled  round  the  prison 
wanted  to  tear  him  in  pieces.     The  fihal  tenderness  of  Mdlle 
Cazotte  and  of  Mdlle.  de  Sombreuil  simultaneously  snatched 
their  fathers  from  the  executioners,  who  soon  found  their 
victims  again.     Once  in  a  while,  in  the  midst  of  the  massacre, 
an  accused  person  was  acquitted,  without  reason,  by  some 
triumph  of  his  shrewdness  or  by  a  whim  of  the  ferocious 
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tribunal;  this  was  always  followed  by  a  burst  of  applause. 
The  butchers  often  accompanied  in  triumph  the  unhappy  man 
who  had  escaped  death,  and  who  was  soon  threatened  by  new 
dangers.  An  officer,  Journiac  de  Saint  Meard,  was  saved  by 
a  Marseillais,  whose  provincial  dialect  he  had  recognized.  Hia 
narrative  has  preserved  for  us  the  horror  of  the  massacre. 

The  National  Assembly  continued  to  sit,  however,  either 
ignorant  or  impassible.  Robespierre  was  unable  to  sleep  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  2nd  of  September.  The  deputies  discussed 
the  order  of  the  day  to  the  sound  of  cannon  and  of  the  tocsin 
which  echoed  through  all  the  streets.  The  Commune  had  the 
prudence  to  send  Commissioners  to  the  bar.  ''The  people," 
they  came  to  announce,  "  wish  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the 
prisons."  "Two  hundred  priests  have  already  been  butchered 
at  the  Carmelites!"  cried  Fauchet.  A  deputation  waa  com- 
missioned to  talk  the  populace  into  calmness. 

It  was  late,  and  the  ministei-s  were  absent.  The  council 
met  at  the  ministry  of  the  Marine.  Dan  ton  was  not  there; 
when  at  last  he  appeared,  they  pressed  him  to  put  an  end 
to  the  horrors  which  disgraced  the  Revolution.  His  col- 
leagues did  not  ignore  everything.  "  The  assassinations  were 
organized  in  the  council,"  said  Roland  himself  later.  Dan  ton 
got  into  a  passion,  "What  do  I  care  for  the  prisoners,"  cried 
he,  with  that  terrible  voice  which  echoed  long  after  in  the 
ears  of  his  auditors.  "  What  do  I  care  for  the  prisoners?  let 
them  make  of  themselves  what  they  may !" 

The  deputation  returned  to  the  Assembly;  its  orator,  the 
aged  Dussaulx,  had  thought  to  soften  the  butchers  by  his  ht- 
erary  and  florid  patriotism.  He  mounted  a  chair.  "What  do 
you  want  here?"  a  man  with  bloody  hands  said  to  him ;  "this 
does  not  concern  you,  let  us  alone."  Another  pushed  him 
aside.  "  Sir,"  cried  he,  "  you  have  the  look  of  an  honest  man, 
but  keep  out  of  the  way  then.  There  are  two  behind  you 
whom  you  have  hindered  us  from  despatching  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  after  them  we  have  twenty  others  to  finish!" 
"  The  deputies  you  sent  to  caJm  the  people  reached  with  much 
trouble  the  doors  of  the  Abbaye,"  said  Dussaulx;  "we  tried 
to  make  ourselves  heard,  but  scarcely  had  one  of  us  uttered  a 
few  words  when  his  voice  was  drowned  by  tumultuous  criee. 
Another  speaker,  M.  Bazire,  tried  to  make  himself  heard  by  a 
more  adroit  beginning ;  but  when  the  people  saw  that  he  did 
not  speak  in  accordance  with  their  ideas,  he  was  forced  to  be 
■Qent.    Each  of  us  spoke  to  his  neighbors,  right  and  left,  bul 
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the  peaceable  intentions  of  those  who  hstened  to  us  could  not 
be  communicated  to  such  a  crowd  of  men.  We  withdrew,  and 
the  darkness  did  not  permit  us  to  see  what  passed." 

The  Assembly  was  powerless;  it  bowed  its  head  in  sadness 
and  shame,  without  protesting  against  the  crimes  which  it 
could  not  prevent.     The  Commune  of  Paris  openly  directed 
the  massacre;  the  procureur  Manuel,  who  disapproved  of  it 
made  a  feeble  effort.     "  Frenchmen,"  he  said  to  the  slaughter^ 
ers  of  the  Abbaye,    '^m  the  midst  of  your   legitimate  ven- 
geances,  your  axe  ought  not  to  strike  all  heads  indiscrimi- 
nately.    The  criminals  in  the  colls  are  not  all  equaUy  guilty  ^' 
He  saw  several  victims  fall  at  his  feet.     His  substitute,  Billaud- 
Varennes,    openly  accepted   a  responsibility  from   which  he 
never  sought  to  free  himself.     Twice  he  went  himself  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  his  orders.     ''  You  revenge  yourselves 
people,"  said  he,,  " it  is  your  duty."    And  as  the  butchers  were 
accused  of  stripping  the  dead,  "  My  good  friends,"  said  he  to 
them,  ''I  am  sent  by  the  Commune  to  represent  to  you  that 
you  ought  not  to  dishonor  this  great  day.     It  has  been  re- 
ported to  them  that  you  rob  these  rogues  of  aristocrats  after 
havmg  done  justice  on  them.     Do  not  touch  what  they  have 
on  them.     Care  will  be  taken  to  pay  you,  a«  has  been  agreed 
on.     Be  noble,  generous,  and  great,  hke  the  duty  which  you 
perform.     Let  this  great  day  be  worthy  of  the  people  whose 
sovereignty  is  committed  to  you."    The  Marseillais  formally 
asked  pernoission  to  take  the  shoes  of  the  victims      "Our 
brothers  who  are  about  to  march  against  the  enemy  are  bare- 
footed '  they  said.     A  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  jewels  waa 
brought  to  the  bureau  of  the  Commune.     In  an  adjoining  room 
they  piud  the  executioners.     BiUaud-Varennes  promised  them 
twenty-four  francs  a  day.     The  horrible  accounts  and  receipts 
still  exist,  a  crushing  witness  against  the  chiefs  of  the  conspir- 
acy.    From  the  Carmelites  to  the  Abbaye,  from  the  Abbaye 
to  La  Force,  from  La  Force  to  Bicetre  and  La,  Salpetriere  the 
assassins  continued  their  work  without  the  slightest  interfer- 
ence from  any  authorities.     Roland  himself  proved  the  im- 
potency  of  the  ministry.     **  We  owe  to  the  whole  of  France  " 
wrote  he  to  the  Assembly,  "  the  declaration  that  the  executive 
power  has  been  unable  to  foresee  or  prevent  these  excesses  •  I 
know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  put 
an  end  to  them,  or  to  consider  themselves  as  annihilated  » 
ihe  anger  of  the  Commune  was  so  great,  that  a  warrant  of 
arrest  was  issued  against  the  minister  of  the  interior     Danton 
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snatched  it  with  much  difficulty  from  the  hands  of  Marat 
*'  See,"  said  he  to  Petion,  ''  of  what  these  madmen  are  capable; 
but  I  know  how  to  bring  them  to  their  senses."  '*You  are 
wrong,"  replied  the  mayor,  "this  act  would  have  been  dam^ 
aging  only  to  its  authors." 

Roland  had  pronounced  his  sentence  and  that  of  the  Assem- 
bly. The  executive  power  escaped  from  them  to  pass  entirely 
into  the  bloody  hands  of  the  Commime  of  Paris  which,  in  its 
turn,  delegated  this  power  to  assassins.  The  section  of  the 
Quinze-Vingts  demanded  the  imprisonment  of  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  emigrants,  as  weU  as  the  death  of  the  conspira- 
tors, before  the  departure  of  the  citizens  for  the  army.  "  The 
AssembUes  of  the  sections  may  in  this  respect  take  the  meas- 
ures that  in  their  wisdom  they  judge  indisp)ensable,"  the 
Council-General  repHed,  "  without  prejudice  to  their  right  of 
api)eal  afterwards  before  the  proper  tribunals. " 

The  victims  of  the  days  of  September  have  appealed  to  his- 
tory. The  National  Assembly  received  the  reports.  '*  Most 
of  the  prisons  are  at  present  empty," said  Tallien.  "The  Com- 
mandant General  has  been  ordered  to  transfer  to  them  detach- 
ments of  tne  armed  force,  but  the  service  of  the  barriers  re- 
quires so  many  men,  that  there  are  not  enough  remaining  to 
maintain  good  order." 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8rd  of  Sep- 
tember; the  assassins  had  not  yet  entirely  quitted  La  Force. 
The  Princess  of  Lamballe  was  imprisoned  there ;  her  women 
had  been  taken  away  the  previous  day,  saved  by  unknown 
hands.  She  kept  up  with  difficulty  when  they  dragged  her 
before  the  tribimal.  "Are  you  acquainted  with  the  plots  of 
the  palace?"  Hubert,  who  presided,  asked  her.  "I  know 
nothing  of  any  plot."  "Swear  to  love  liberty  and  equality; 
swear  to  hate  the  king,  the  queen,  and  royalty."  A  voice  said 
in  her  ear,  "Swear,  or  you  are  dead!"  The  princess  did  not 
turn,  she  did  not  change  color.  "I  wlQ  willingly  take  the 
first  oath,"  said  she:  "  I  cannot  take  the  second;  it  is  ndt  in 
my  heart.  "Liberate  madame,"  pronounced  the  president. 
It  was  the  sentence  of  death.  Struck  by  a  blow  from  a  sabre 
at  the  street  door,  Madame  de  Lamballe  still  kept  up  for  sev- 
eral steps,  supported  by  two  men ;  again  wounded,  she  sank 
down  to  rise  no  more.  The  assassins  fell  furiously  upon  her 
corpse.  The  bleeding  head  was  carried  in  triumph  under  the 
windows  of  the  Temple ;  the  wretch  who  brandished  this  hid- 
eous trophy  dared  to  boast  of  his  crime  in  the  army  of  the 
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Rhine :  the  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  in  which  he  was  en^ 
rolled  killed  him  with  their  sabres. 

Meanwhile  the  furious  populace  howled  around  the  royal 
prison  ;  the  king  threw  himself  before  Marie  Antoinette. 
**  They  want  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  the  head  of  Madame 
de  Lamballe,  that  they  bring  to  show  you  how  the  people  take 
vengeance  on  tyrants,"  said  one  of  the  municipal  officers  on 
guard.  The  queen  fainted;  the  jailors  themselves  were  afraid; 
they  were  ready  to  give  up  to  the  assassins  their  most  illustri- 
ous victims.  "The  asylum  of  Louis  XVI.  is  menaced,"  they 
wrote,  asking  succor  from  the  Assembly;  "resistance  will  be 
impolitic,  dangerous,  perhaps  unjust."  Singular  and  striking 
pow-er  of  a  superstitious  sentiment!  a  tri-colored  ribbon 
Btretehed  before  the  doors  of  the  Temple  suffices  to  protect  the 
entrance. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Commune  had  everywhere  sand 
thrown  on  the  traces  of  blood ;  they  washed  the  pavement  of 
the  prisons  and  buried  the  dead.  At  the  same  time.  Marat 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  committee  of  superintendence  called 
upon  the  whole  of  France  to  follow  their  example.  Every- 
where couriers,  leaving  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  September,  carried 
this  circular:  "The  Commune  of  Paris  hastens  to  inform  its 
brothers  of  all  the  departments  that  a  number  of  the  ferocious 
conspirators  detained  in  the  prisons  'have  been  put  to  death 
by  the  people,  acts  of  justice  which  have  appeared  indispensa- 
ble to  restrain  by  terror  the  legions  of  traitors  hidden  within 
its  walls,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  marching  against  the 
enemy;  and  without  doubt  the  entire  nation,  after  the  long 
list  of  treasons  which  have  conducted  us  to  the  brmk  of  the 
abyss,  will  hasten  to  adopt  this  means  so  necessary  to  the 
public  safety,  and  all  Frenchmen  will  cry,  Hke  the  Parisians, 
We  will  march  against  the  enemy,  but  we  will  not  leave  be^ 
hind  us  brigands  to  slaughter  our  wives  and  our  children." 

The  appeal  was  listened  to,  and  Paris  did  not  remain  alone 
in  its  shameful  glory;  at  Meaux,  at  Reims,  at  Charleville,  at 
Caen,  at  Lyons,  priests,  magistrates,  and  simple  prisoners 
were  massacred.  Arrested  at  the  waters  of  Forges,  the  Duke  of 
La  Rochefoucauld,  formerly  President  of  the  Directory  of  the 
Seine,  was  assassinated  on  the  road  to  the  Castle  of  La  Roche- 
Guy  on,  under  the  eyes  of  his  mother  and  his  wife.  At  certain 
points,  some  resistance  had  been  opposed  to  the  seditious ;  the 
National  Guard  of  Reims  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  assassins; 
the  inhabitants  of  Caen  drove  away  the  drum-major  who  in- 
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suited  the  dead  body  of  the  Procureur-General  Bayeux ;  Dan- 
ton  himself  took  care  to  protect  the  life  of  Duport,  seized  in  his 
castle  of  Bignon,  near  Nemours.  Other  victims  still  wait(^d 
their  punishment.  The  accused  lately  prosecuted  before  the 
High  Court  of  Orleans  were  now  ordered  to  Paris. 

The  Assembly  at  first  refused  to  cite  them  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  17th  August,  but  the  Commune  of  Paris  sent  to  Orleans 
a  band  of  patriots  commanded  by  a  dare-devil  Creole,  who  was 
known  as  Fournier  the  American.  "  With  his  Uvid  and  sinis- 
ter faee,  his  moustache,  his  triple  girdle  of  pistols,  his  brutal 
language  and  his  oaths,  he  had  quite  the  look  of  a  pirate," 
wrote  ^Madame  Roland  in  her  memoirs.  The  great  square  be- 
fore the  prison  was  already  occupied  by  these  brigands,  wiien 
a  second  detachment  brought  the  submission  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Fournier  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  conunandant 
of  the  armed  force,  "charged,"  said  the  decree,  "to  guard  the 
safety  of  the  prisoners." 

In  vain  a  second  decree  recalled  a  portion  of  the  patriots. 
*'  The  Parisian  army  will  not  divide  itself,"  replied  they ;  "  such 
is  the  resolution  of  its  chiefs,  all  decrees  will  be  useless."  The 
attorneys  of  the  High  Court,  the  authorities  of  Orleans  opposed 
a  courageous  resistance  to  the  brigands;  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  transferred  to  Saumur ;  they  were  dragged  to  Versailles. 

The  assassins  awaited  them;  on  the  road,  through  the  disor- 
der which  they  roused  as  they  marched,  the  furious  band 
struck  terror  into  the  souls  of  the  prisoners,  who  made  their 
wills  and  wrote  to  their  families.  Fournier  the  American  re- 
ceived these  last  deposits:  the  accused  were  huddled  into  carts; 
at  night  they  were  bound  two  and  two.  On  the  9th  September 
the  approach  of  the  procession  was  announced.  Alquier,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tribunal  of  Versailles,  hastened  to  Paris,  to  Danton. 
*'  They  are  coming  I"  cried  he;  "what  can  we  do?"  The  minis- 
ter listened  to  him  with  a  sombre  air.  "  These  men  are  very 
guilty,"  said  he.  "  But,"  rejoined  Alquier,  "the  law  must  de- 
cide." "I  say  to  you  that  they  are  very  guilty,"  repeated 
Danton.  The  president  insisted.  Danton  at  last  beeame  angry. 
**  Well !  do  you  not  see  that  if  I  had  any  reply  to  make  to  you, 
I  should  have  done  so  long  ago?  What  nre  these  prisoners  to 
you?  Attend  to  your  own  business,  and  do  not  meddle  with 
them." 

When  the  president  re-entered  his  house  the  victims  had 
fallen.  Before  the  railings  of  the  Orangerie,  the  carts  were 
stopped  by  an  armed  band  coming  out  of  a  tavern.    The  popu- 
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lace  looked  on,  insulting  the  prisoners  without  doing  them  vio» 
lence ;  the  assassins  sent  from  Paris  rushed  upon  the  sad  pro 
cession.  In  vain  the  mayor  courageously  interposed ;  he  was 
thrown  from  his  hor*se,  and  fainted,  when  he  came  to  himself 
the  massacre  had  commenced.  Lessart  was  dead,  the  Duke  ot 
Brissac  still  struggled  with  his  executioners.  The  horde  of  aa- 
sassins  re-entered  Paris  with  its  hideous  trophies ;  on  its  way 
Dan  ton,  from  a  balcony,  complimented  Foumier  the  American. 

Paris  revived,  however,  from  its  profoimd  terror.  None  had 
resisted  this  first  attempt  at  a  bloody  yoke.  The  authorities 
had  bowed  under  the  terror ;  they  now  began  to  lament  and 
excuse  themselves,  for  the  horror  of  the  crime  committed  had 
seized  every  soul.  *'  In  critical  moments,  I  say  it  with  sorrow, 
I  am  always  the  last  to  be  warned, "  Potion  declared.  Roland 
called  for  the  suppression  of  the  pillage  which  had  followed  the 
massacres.  "New  excesses  are  committed  in  Paris,"  said  ha 
to  the  Assembly,  "  they  rob  the  passers-by.  The  pubhc  force 
remains  a  calm  spectator  of  the  crimes,  it  justifies  its  inaction 
by  saying  that  it  has  not  been  called  upon.  Before  orders  are 
given,  the  evil-disposed  gather  the  people  together,  excite  them, 
draw  them  over  to  their  side,  and  the  evil  increases."  The  Qi- 
rondins,  themselves  menaced,  tardily  issued  their  declaration 
of  war  against  Dan  ton  and  his  accomplices.  '*  They  have  said 
they  will  snatch  away  our  victims,"  cried  Vergniaud;  "  they 
do  not  wish  us  to  assassinate  them  in  the  arms  of  their  wives 
and  their  children.  Well !  let  us  have  recourse  to  warrants  of 
arrest ;  denounce,  arrest,  bundle  into  the  cells  those  we  wish  to 
destroy.  We  will  then  rouse  the  people,  we  will  let  loose  our 
murderers,  we  will  establish  a  slaughter-house  of  human  fiesh 
where  we  can  quench  our  thirst  for  blood.  The  Parisians  dare 
to  call  themselves  free ;  they  are  no  longer  slaves  of  crowned 
tyrants,  but  they  are  slaves  of  the  vilest,  the  most  detestable 
scoundrels ;  it  is  time  to  break  these  shameful  chains,  to  crush 
this  new  tyranny ;  it  is  time  that  those  who  have  made  good 
men  tremble  should  now  tremble  in  their  turn.  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that  they  have  daggers  at  their  command.  In  the  night 
of  the  2nd  September,  in  that  night  of  proscription,  did  they 
not  wish  to  direct  them  against  several  deputies,  against  met 
Have  they  not  denounced  us  to  the  people  as  traitors?  Happily 
indeed  it  was  the  people  who  were  there,  the  assassins  were 
occupied  elsewhere  I  I  demand  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mune answer  with  their  heads  for  the  safety  of  all  prisoners." 

As  Tfidlien  had  said  several  days  before,  the  prisons  w«qra 
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empty  and  the  reign  of  the  Commune  was  assured ;  the  elec- 
tions were  completed.  The  Legislative  Assembly  expired, 
loaded  with  all  the  evil  that  it  had  not  prevented,  with  all  the 
crimes  it  had  allowed  to  be  committed,  with  all  the  vain  pro- 
tests it  had  emitted,  without  ever  supporting  them  by  a  single 
strong  action.  On  the  21st  September,  1792,  at  noon,  the  Na- 
tional Convention  entered  on  the  scene. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION   (1792—1795). 


On  the  2nd  September,  1792,  the  whole  of  Paris  acted  to« 
gether  both  in  massacre  and  in  election.  For  the  first  time, 
universal  suffrage  had  been  applied  in  the  primary  assemblies ; 
and  terror  bore  its  fruits.  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Commune  were  nominated ;  and  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  the  sad  honor  of  sharing  with  them  the  suffrages 
of  the  Parisian  electors,  under  the  new  name  which  he  had 
adopted,  Philippe  Egalite.  For  a  long  time  feared  and  de- 
spised by  the  court,  thrown  by  jealousy  and  anger  into  the 
Revolution,  in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged  without  ever 
exercising  any  influence  upon  it,  he  marched  to  crime  down 
the  rapid  descent  of  vice,  more  from  weakness  than  from  in- 
tention. He  was  condemned  beforehand  to  follow  to  the  end 
a  fatal  route ;  and  not  even  the  courage  and  horror  of  his  fate 
were  able  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  faults. 

No  check  had  been  imposed  upon  the  free  choice  of  the 
electors.  A  certain  number  of  the  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  returned  to  the  Convention;  yet  the  clubs  had 
everyw^here  directed  the  elections  as  they  themselves  had  been 
directed  by  emissaries  sent  from  Paris.  Barbaroux  was 
indignant  at  what  he  had  seen  at  Avignon.  "The  moderate 
party,*'  said  ho,  "could  not  gain  a  hearing,  and  lost  all  courage; 
a  crowd  of  men,  ea^er  for  money  or  place,  indefatigable  in- 
formers, kept  inventing  troubles  in  order  to  procure  for  them- 
selves lucrative  conmiissions.  Everywhere  intrigners,  Ubel- 
lers,  men  of  narrow  and  suspicious  minds.  At  the  news  of 
the  massacres  of  September,  the  hall  rang  with  applause." 

Whether  from  assent  or  terror,  France  gave  herself  up  to 
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the  Revolution.  The  unlimited  and  restrained  absolute  power 
of  the  National  Convention  had  replaced  the  old  French 
monarchy.  The  abuses  of  the  power  of  Louis  XTV.  were  now 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  Committee  of  pubhc  safety  and  the 
dictatorship  of  Robespierre. 

The  first  act  of  the  Convention  was  to  disavow  every 
thought  of  a  ruhng  authority.  "Certainly  nobody  will  use 
the  word  royalty,"  said  Couthon,  Robespierre's  friend,  still  un- 
known as  a  speaker,  half  paralytic  and  obHged  to  be  carried 
to  the  tribime;  "but  I  have  heard,  not  without  horror,  some 
speak  of  dictatorship,  triumvirate,  protectorate.  The  minds 
of  the  people  must  be  set  at  ease,  we  must  solemnly  declare 
their  sovereignty,  their  entire  sovereignty,  and  invoke  an 
execration  equally  upon  royalty,  dictatorship,  and  every  kind 
of  personal  rule  which  would  tend  to  modify  that  sover- 
eignty." On  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties  remaining 
silent,  being  not  at  all  eager  to  close  beforehand  the  door  to  all 
daring  ambition,  Collot  d'Herbois  exclaimed,  "  There  is  a  sub- 
ject of  deUberation  which  you  cannot  defer  till  to-morrow, 
which  you  cannot  defer  till  this  evening,  which  you  cannot 
defer  for  a  single  moment  without  being  unfaithful  to  the 
prayer  of  the  nation:  it  is  the  aboHtion  of  the  royalty." 

Applause  burst  forth  in  every  part,  though  not  without 
reticence  and  hesitation  in  the  minds  of  some.  "The  Re- 
pubhc  in  France  will  always  be  a  sublime  system,"  Condorcet 
had  said,  with  a  prophetic  insight  unusual  for  him ;  the  Giron- 
dins,  mostly  sincere  republicans,  full  of  illusions  and  fantafitio 
hopes,  had  formed  too  lofty  a  conception  of  the  Republic  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  declaration  which  was  improvised  without 
preparation  and  without  dignity.  It  was  a  constitutional 
priest,  soon  afterwards  bishop,  the  Abb^  Gregoire,  who  put 
the  seal  of  Revolutionary  fanaticism  to  that  first  proclama- 
tion of  the  French  Repubhc.  "What  need  for  discussion,** 
exclaimed  he,  "  when  all  are  of  one  mind?  Kings  in  the  moral 
order  are  what  monsters  are  in  the  physical  order.  Courts 
are  the  workshops  of  crimes  and  the  dens  of  tyrants.  The 
history  of  kings  is  the  martyrology  of  nations.  This  magio 
tahsman  must  be  destroyed  since  it  has  still  the  power  of 
stupifying  many.  Let  us  vote  that  the  National  Convention 
declare  royalty  to  be  abolished  in  France  1"  Shouts  of  ap- 
plause burst  forth  in  the  hall  and  the  tribunes,  with  cries  of 
**Long  hve  the  nation  I"  in  every  part.  Next  day  it  was  de- 
■iied  to  reorganize  £dl  the   administrative,  municipal,  and 
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Judicial  bodies.  Not  satisfied  with  having  everywhere  de- 
•troyed  the  old  regune,  the  Revolution,  eager  for  ruin,  over- 
threw new  powers  scarcely  established.  "Take  care,"  said 
Lanjuinais,  courageously  but  in  vain,  "it  is  not  enou^li  to 
knock  down,  the  essential  thing  is  to  create.  We  are  losing 
life  before  we  possess  it.  If  we  do  not  mature  our  laws,  they 
will  be  despised,  and  we  ourselves  shall  be  despised."  The 
Convention  dehvered  up  justice  to  public  passion,  as  it  had 
delivered  the  administration.  It  decreed  that  the  magistrates 
could  be  chosen  from  amongst  all  citizens  without  distinction. 

The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down,  and  both  sides  took  their 
places  for  the  combat.  Tlie  Girondins  had  given  the  signal  by 
taking  their  seats  on  the  ripht  when  they  came  in,  now  bold 
and  daring  in  their  resistance  to  the  disorder  and  violent 
anarchy  which  they  had  long  encouraged  by  their  impru- 
dence and  vain  ambition.  At  the  outset  they  had  gained  a 
victory  in  getting  Potion  made  president,  as  he  had  partly 
joined  their  ranks  from  disgust  at  the  scorn  with  which  the 
Commune  had  treated  him.  The  six  secretaries  of  the  As- 
sembly also  were  of  their  party.  Opposite  them  rose  up  "  the 
Mountain"  with  its  advanced  leaders,  Robespierre  and  Dan  ton, 
and  its  dreaded  instigator,  Marat,  the  "friend  of  the  people," 
returned  to  the  Convention  by  an  electioneering  trick  by 
which  the  electors  of  Paris  were  duped.  Sitting  apart  on  his 
bench,  even  in  the  midst  of  triumph  he  threw  upon  ' '  the 
Plain,"  peopled  with  men  of  moderation  and  indecision,  looks 
and  threats  which  were  more  than  once  destined  to  draw  them 
on  by  terror. 

In  that  supreme  struggle  of  passions  let  loose,  the  timid  and 
weak  were  about  to  be  carried  on  in  spite  of  themselves, 
through  the  vacillations  of  their  hesitating  will,  to  acts  at 
which  they  still  felt  horrified,  but  which  their  cowardice  was 
about  to  sanction. 

Immediately  after  the  massacres  of  September,  during  the 
first  days  of  the  National  Convention,  terror  and  indignation 
were  weighing  down  the  balance  on  the  side  of  firm  resist- 
ance. Shameful  disorder  was  still  to  be  seen  in  many  parts; 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  headquarters  of  the  reserve  forces,  a 
beutenant-colonel  had  been  murdered,  and  the  Procureur-gen- 
eral  was  in  flight.  Kersaint  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  coimtry.  "It  is  time,"  said  he,  "that  gibbets  were 
erected  for  the  murderers;  it  is  time  thev  were  erected  for 
those  who  incite  to  murder.    The  Convention  has  sworn  to 
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execute  the  laws,  it  has  placed  persons  and  property  under 
the  national  protection,  yet  murders  are  on  the  increase.  The 
people  are  being  excited  and  urged  to  anarchy,  and  I  doubt 
rot  that  your  hearts,  like  mine,  leap  at  the  thought  of  the 
scenes  of  horror  with  which  some  men  wish  to  dishonor  the 
French  name."  The  voices  of  the  Mountain  were  raised  for 
adjournment.  '*To  adjourn,"  exclaimed  Vergniaud,  **is  to 
ask  impunity  for  murderers ;  it  is  to  summon  anarchy,  it  is  to 
proclaim  a  permission  to  commit  murder.  There  exist  in  the 
Republic  men  who  dare  to  call  themselves  republicans  and 
spread  abroad  suspicion,  hatred,  vengeance.  They  wish  to 
see  the  French  citizens,  like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmus,  cut  each 
other's  throats  instead  of  fighting  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
The  proof  that  the  laws  are  insufficient  is  that  eveiy  day  is 
soiled  with  a  new  crime."  "Frighten  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace!"  added  Lanjuinais,  "who  amongst  us  is  ignorant  that 
the  citizens  of  Paris  are  in  a  stupor  of  fright?  You  deny  it! 
Would  that  the  expression  were  as  untrue  as  I  wish  it ;  but  as 
I  entered  Paris,  I  shuddered."  "Does  any  one  believe  that 
we  could  become  the  slaves  of  certain  Parisian  deputies?"  ex- 
claimed Buzot,  formerly  one  of  the  most  violent  members  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  inquiry  was  voted  by  an  im- 
mense majority. 

Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis  said  to  Henry  III.,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Guise's  death,  "Now  that  the  cloth  is  well 
cut,  my  son,  we  must  sew  it. "  No  voice  reminded  the  leaders 
of  the  Gironde  of  that  maxim  of  bold  foresight.  Flattered  by 
the  echo  of  their  own  eloquence,  they  believed  in  the  power  of 
words  and  Parliamentary  resolutions,  though  faxje  to  face  with 
enemies  ever  ready  to  proceed  to  decisions  and  violent  acta. 
A  battle  with  Robespierre  was  already  beginning. 

Prudent  and  cool,  bearing  a  reputation  of  austere  virtue, 
with  more  audacity  in  his  intentions  than  was  shown  in  his 
words,  and  gradually  developing  abiUty  and  eloquence  which 
at  first  he  seemed  incapable  of,  Robespierre  had  passed  his  ri- 
vals one  after  another.  Danton  still  supported  him.  It  was 
this  threatening  dictatorship  that  Lasource  denounced  at  the 
close  of  an  attack  upon  the  deputation  of  Paris.  "I  point 
out  nobody.  I  wish  to  wait  till  the  men  whom  I  denounce 
have  supplied  hght  enough  to  show  them  to  France  as  they 
reaUy  are ;  then  I  shall  come  to  this  tribune,  even  should  I  only 
leave  it  to  fall  under  their  murderous  blows."  Two  Marseil- 
leans  rushed  together  to  the  tribime.     **  Yes,"  cried  Rebecque^ 
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*'  there  is  in  this  Assembly  a  party  who  aspire  to  dictatorship. 
It  is  the  party  of  Robespierre.  That  is  the  man  wtiom  I  de- 
nounce to  you."  '*I  ask  to  sign  that  demmciation,"  added 
Barbaroux. 

At  the  same  moment  a  voice  was  raised  from  one  of  the  back 
benches  of  the  Mountain.  "  I  denounce  myself  I"  cried  Marat. 
Tlie  eyes  of  all  were  turned  towards  the  hideous  face,  the  mean 
and  deformed  figure,  and  sordid  dress  of  the  wretched  instiga- 
tor of  so  many  crimes.  Robespierre  and  Panis  had  just  replied 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Marseilleans,  when  Marat  got  possession 
of  the  tribune  and  began  his  speech:  "  I  have  in  this  Assembly 
a  large  number  of  pereonal  enemies. "  The  Assembly  rose  by  a 
spontaneous  movement,  with  cries  of  "All !  all  I"  "  They  ought 
to  have  some  sense  of  shame,"  continued  Marat;  "I  invoke 
upon  my  head  the  vengeance  of  the  nation.  It  was  I  who 
wanted  a  dictator.  The  people  have  for  some  time  obeyed 
my  voice,  and  I  called  forth  their  fury  against  traitors.  They 
felt  that  what  I  proposed  was  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
country;  they  themselves  collectively  became  dictator,  and 
were  thus  able  to  get  rid  of  the  guilty."  Shouts  of  indignation 
were  heard  everywhere ;  and  Boileau  proposed  that  a  decree 
of  accusation  should  be  passed.  "I  feel  honored  by  all  the 
mandates  hurled  against  me  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  and 
the  Ledslative  Assembly,"  cried  Marat,  "the  people  have 
turned  them  into  waste-paper  by  appointing  me  to  sit  with 
you ;  but  if  my  enemies  should  force  from  you  a  new  act 
against  me,  I  shall  blow  out  my  brains  at  the  foot  of  this  tri- 
bune." He  held  a  pistol  to  his  forehead,  and  when  those 
around  him  smiled,  with  an  expression  of  contempt  on  every 
face,  Marat  threw  his  head  back  with  a  theatrical  gesture,  and 
said,  "  No,  I  shall  remain  with  you  to  brave  your  fury !"  Tlie 
insane  mob  of  the  anarchical  party  had  sent  Marat  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  still  boldly  supported  their  representative.  Marat, 
though  assassinated,  was  to  triumph  over  the  Gironde. 

The  attack  upon  Robespierre  failed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
indignation  excited  against  Marat.  The  first  alarm  caused  by 
the  "  Septembriseurs"  had  disappeared,  and  they  now  raised 
their  heads  and  boldly  admitted  their  guilt.  "  I  liave  looked 
at  my  crime  in  the  face,"  said  Danton,  "  and  I  have  committed 
it."  His  succeasor  as  Minister  of  Justice,  Garat,  brought  to 
power  by  tlie  Girondins,  whom  he  was  presently  about  to  be- 
tray, had  for  a  long  time  formed  a  theory  to  justify  the  massa- 
cres.    "  Blood  flowed.,  but  it  was  that  of  the  guilty.     The.y  wei'^ 
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punished  before  they  were  judged.  The  laws  are  the  ministers 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  when  the  people  act  they  have  no 
more  need  of  their  instrument."  "  That  is  the  chief  article  in 
the  creed  of  oiu*  liberty,"  added  Collot  d'Herbois.  Roederer 
also  said  at  a  later  date,  in  his  Memoirs,  ' '  After  the  massacres 
of  September,  no  recourse  against  general  execration  was  left 
to  the  perpetrators  except  the  overthrow  of  society." 

The  first  act  in  the  history  of  the  Convention  was  completed. 
The  keen  and  hot  discussion  upon  the  massacres  had  ended  in 
the  shameless  declarations  of  the  perpetrators.  A  second 
struggle  was  preparing ;  another  question  abeady  cast  on  men's 
minds  a  sinister  shadow.  The  Republic  was  proclaimed ;  what 
was  to  be  the  future  lot  of  the  king?  What  vengeance  or  what 
justice  was  the  revolution  about  to  exercise  %vith  regard  to 
Louis  XVI.  ? 

The  nation  remained  silent.  The  clubs  alone  spoke,  and  they 
loudly  demanded  the  trial  of  the  king,  as  formerly  they  had 
demanded  his  dethronement.  On  the  16th  of  October,  Bour- 
botte  had  said,  when  presenting  an  address  from  the  Jacobins 
of  Auxerre,  "  We  must  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  one  who  has  long 
been  proscribed  by  public  opinion.  If  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Convention  there  is  any  one  who  thinks  that  the  pris- 
oners in  the  Temple  ought  not  to  be  punished,  let  him  mount 
this  tribune  and  defend  them.  For  my  part,  I  ask  against 
them  the  sentence  of  death." 

The  Girondins  drew  back,  embarrassed  and  hesitating.  The 
majority  of  them,  from  compassion  or  a  secret  sentiment  of 
justice,  felt  a  repugnance  to  that  sentence  of  death  demanded 
by  Bourbotte.  Some  were  embarrassed  by  their  own  declara- 
tions, and  all  of  them  dreaded  the  loss  of  their  popularity. 
They  tried  to  delay  the  fatal  hour,  while  the  Jacobins  urged 
them  forward  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  On  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, Valaz6  made  his  report  on  the  papers  recently  found  in 
the  Tuileries,  and  during  the  discussion,  Roland  added  those 
which  had  been  seized  in  an  iron  chest  made  by  the  king's 
own  hands.  The  reporter  was  conclusive  as  to  the  crime  of 
the  monarch:  Louis  XVI.  was  guilty,  according  to  him,  of 
having  tried  to  strengthen  his  shs^dng  throne.  Even  the  most 
legitimate  means  of  action  were  contested,  and  sinister  mo- 
tives were  attributed  to  everything  he  did.  '*  What  was  the 
monster  not  capable  of?"  exclaimed  Valaze,  after  proving  that 
tome  capital  had  been  invested  in  foreign  trade.  "You  will 
preeently  see  him  fighting  against  the  entire  human  kind.    I 
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denoiince  him  to  you  as  a  monopolist  of  wheat,  sugar,  and 

coffee  1" 

Valaz6  had  not  concluded.  He  indicated,  without  treating 
them,  the  points  which  the  Convention  would  have  to  discusBi 
the  inviolabiUty;  the  appreciation  of  crimes  committed:  the 
punishment  to  be  underA^one  by  the  axjcused.  ''  My  heart  re- 
jects the  terrors  ins] >ired  by  that  idea, "  said  he.  Mailhe,  deputy 
for  Toulouse  and  member  of  the  council  of  legislation,  went 
further,  laying  down  and  peremptorily  disposing  of  the  two 
main  questions,  "Can  the  king  be  judged?"  and  '^ By  whom 
can  he  be  judged?"  He  concluded  by  proposing:  the  decree, 
*'  Louis  XVI.  shall  be  tried  by  the  National  Convention.''  The 
Assembly  appointed  the  15th  of  November  for  the  discussion. 

All  the  principles  established  by  the  Convention  of  1791  were 
on  their  trial  with  Louis  XVI.     It  had  w^eakened  the  crown 
and  established  the  monarchical  power  on  bases  which  were  too 
narrow;    while  at  the  same  time  boldly  acknowledging  its 
rights  and  protecting  the  royal  person  with  iuviolabihty.     The 
barriers  had  disappeared,  carried  away  by  the  rising  flood  of 
the  revolution.     A  new  Constitution  was  being  prepared ;  and, 
as  the  small  body  of  his  partisans  thought,  the  aegis  of  the 
ancient  law  still  defended   the  king.     "You  cannot  put  your- 
selves  above  fixed  laws  without  destroying  the  bonds  of  society, 
without  degrading  yourselves  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  wuthout 
yourselves  giving  the  Republic  the  first  lesson  in  anarchy;  an 
example  very  terrible  in  its  consequences."     Such  were  the 
arguments  of  Morisson,  an  honest  Repubhcan,   sent  by  the 
Vendue  to  the  Convention.     Young  St.  Just,  still  unknown, 
midertook  to  reply  to  him.     He  was  handsome  and  fashionable, 
with  a  haughty  air,  and  ardently  devoted  to  Robespierre,  to 
whom  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  written  in  these  terms: 
"  You  who  support  the  tottering  country  against  a  torrent  of 
despotism  and  intrigue;  you  whom  I  only  know,  as  God,  by 
your  wondrous  works,  I  address  myself  to  you,  sir."      The 
\4olence  of  his  opinions  and  language  placed  him  at  the  first 
stroke  amongst  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  revolutionary 
logic.     "  False  measures  of  prudence,  delays,  or  a  recoil  would 
in  this  case  be  certain  impnidence.     The  most  fatal  would  be 
that  which  should  cause  us  to  temporize  with  the  king.     Th« 
same  men  who  are  about  to  judge  Louis  have  a  Republic 'to  es- 
tablish.    Those  who  attach  any  im[)ortance  to  the  act  of  judg- 
ing a  king  will  never  establish  a  Republic.     If  we  wish  to  com- 
nlete  the  work,  let  us  proceed  with  earnestness.    Whether  fuD 
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of  weakness  or  engaged  in  crime,  all  look  at  each  other  before 
striking  the  first  blow.  What  must  good  citizens  not  dread 
when  they  see  the  axe  tremble  in  our  hands,  and  a  people  on 
the  first  day  of  their  liberty  show  a  regard  for  the  memory  of 
their  chains !  It  is  impossible  to  reign  with  innocence ;  and 
every  king  is  a  rebel  and  a  usurper.  That  is  what  must  be  re- 
membered by  a  generous  and  Republican  people  when  they 
judge  a  king.  People,  if  the  king  be  ever  acquitted,  recollect 
that  we  are  unworthy  of  your  confidence :  you  may  then  charge 
us  with  perfidy." 

Thus  on  the  first  day  the  question  of  life  or  death  for  the  de- 
posed sovereign  was  laid  down ;  and  thus  the  thoughts  of  every 
mind  were  turned  towards  the  axe,  already  placed  on  the  desk 
of  the  Convention  as  formerly  it  had  been  on  the  table  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons  during  the  trial  of  King  Chares  I. 
The  constitutional  priests,  Fauchet  and  the  Abbe  Gregoire, 
protested  against  the  punishment  of  death,  at  the  same  time 
overwhelming  the  accused  monarch  with  insults.  Thomas 
Payne  read  a  speech  in  favor  of  banishment.  The  leaders  of 
the  different  parties  still  remaining  silent,  the  discussion  was 
carried  on  between  the  obscure  members,  till  at  last  Robes- 
pierre appeared  on  the  tribune.  "The  Assembly,"  said  he, 
*'  has  been  drawn  far  from  the  real  question;  there  is  no  need 
whatever  for  a  trial.  Louis  is  not  before  any  tribunal,  nor  are 
you  sitting  in  judgment.  The  trial  of  the  tyrant  is  the  insur- 
rection, his  judgment  is  the  fall  of  his  power,  his  punishment 
that  which  is  demanded  by  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Peoples 
do  not  pronounce  sentences,  they  launch  the  lightning;  they 
do  not  condemn  kings,  they  plunge  them  again  into  nothing- 
ness. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  abhor  the  punishment  of 
death  of  which  your  laws  are  so  profuse,  and  I  asked  for  its 
aboHtion  in  the  Assembly  which  you  still  call  Constituent.  I 
have  for  Louis  neither  love  nor  hatred;  I  only  hate  his  crimes, 
and  therefore  pronounce  with  regret  this  fatal  truth :  Louis 
must  die  because  the  country  must  Uve. " 

Danton  had  already  said  the  same,  in  one  of  those  fits  of 
coarse  frankness  which  he  frequently  showed.  ' '  We  are  not 
the  king's  judges,  we  are  his  executioners."  What  the  Jaco- 
bins strove  for  was  to  avoid  a  trial  and  pass  sentence  without 
discussion  or  pleading.  Some  remains  of  justice  and  dignity 
in  the  inner  hearts  of  some  revolted  against  this  arrogant  and 
cruel  abuse  of  power.  Manuel  himself  protested,  saying,  "If 
Cfeesar  had  been  in  his  power,  Brutus  would  have  asked  for  tho 
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trial  of  his  conquered  enemy.  With  reference]  to  several  of 
the  plans  proposed,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  intended 
for  Louis  XVI. ;  the  Convention  certainly  has  no  wish  to  com- 
mit a  murder."  In  the  name  of  a  commission  of  twenty -one 
members,  appointed  to  attend  to  the  procedure,  a  sunmiary  of 
the  history  of  the  revolution  was  presented  on  the  10th  Decem- 
ber by  Robert  Lindet.  It  concluded  thus:  "  Louis  is  guilty  of 
an  attempt  which  was  conceived  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  several  times  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
All  his  efforts  have  been  constantly  directed  towards  the  same 
end,  tnat  of  regaining  the  sceptre  of  despotism  and  immolating 
all  that  should  resist  his  attempts.  More  determined  in  his 
designs  than  all  his  council,  he  has  never  been  influenced  by 
his  ministers,  and  has  always  either  directed  or  dismissed 
them.  The  coalition  of  sovereigns,  the  foreign  war,  the  sparks 
of  civil  war,  the  utter  neglect  of  the  colonies,  and  the  troubles 
at  home,  such  have  been  the  means  which  he  made  use  of  for 
raising  his  throne  or  burying  himself  in  its  ruins."  The  next 
day  was  that  on  which  the  king  was  to  appear  before  the  Con- 
vention. 

For  four  months  Louis  XVI.  lived  in  the  Temple,  strictly 
guarded,  insultingly  suspected  and  watched;  exposed  to  all 
the  envious  abuse  of  the  lowest  of  his  enemies.  He  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  Commune  of  Paris ;  and,  whilst  waiting  for 
the  day  of  punishment,  tlie  murderers  of  the  2nd  September 
took  revenge  by  ill-treatment  for  the  respect  which  they  re- 
luctantly showed  for  the  life  of  their  august  victims.  In  a 
fervent  and  simple  piety  the  king  found  a  strength  and  calm 
which  liad  often  failed  him  on  the  throne.  Separated  from  the 
world,  and  receiving  from  without  only  the  distant  echo  of 
news  so  disiistrous  to  his  cause,  he  consecrated  to  those  whom 
he  loved  the  time  still  left  him  by  his  judges.  "  The  following 
was  the  manner  in  which  my  parents  spent  the  day, "  wrote  the 
princess  in  her  journal.  "  My  father  rose  at  seven  o'clock  and 
said  prayers  till  eight;  then  dressing  himself,  with  my  brother 
till  nine,  when  he  came  to  breakfast  with  my  mother.  After 
breakfast,  my  father  gave  several  lessons  till  eleven  o'clock; 
and  then  my  brotlier  played  till  mid  day,  when  we  went  to 
walk  together,  whatever  the  weather  was,  because  at  that 
hour  they  relievt'd  guard,  and  wished  to  see  us,  to  be  sure  of 
our  presence.  Our  walk  was  continued  till  two  o'clock,  when 
we  dined.  After  dinner,  my  father  and  mother  played  at  back- 
gammon, or  rather  pretended  to  play,  in  order  to  have  an 
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opportunity  of  talking  together  for  a  short  time.  At  four 
o'clock  my  mother  went  upstairs  with  us,  because  the  king 
then  iLsually  took  a  nap.  At  six  o'clock  my  brother  went  down 
and  my  father  gave  him  lessons  till  supper,  at  nine  o'clock. 
After  supper  my  mother  soon  went  to  bed.  We  then  went 
upstairs,  and  the  king  only  ^vent  to  bed  at  eleren  o'clock.  My 
mother  worked  much  at  tapestry,  and  made  me  study  and 
frequently  read  aloud.  My  aunt  said  prayers  and  read  the 
service ;  she  also  read  many  religious  books,  which  my  mother 
usuallv  asked  her  to  read  aloud." 

When  the  English  revolutionists,  eight  days  before  the  trial 
of  Charles  L,  had  for  the  first  time  removed  the  canopy  over 
his  chair  and  altered  the  ceremonial  of  his  meals,  the  prisoner 
king  felt  bitterly  chagrined.  "  The  respect  which  is  refused 
me,"  said  he,  "  has  never  been  denied  to  a  sovereign;  is  there 
anything  in  the  world  more  despicable  than  a  prince  who  is  de- 
graded? "  Louis  XVI.  placed  the  pride  of  his  resistance  higher. 
When  Manuel  again  and  again  asked  if  there  was  anything  he 
wished  for,  the  king  always  replied,  '*  Thank  you,  I  have  no 
need  for  anything."  Once  only,  he  allowed  a  complaint  to 
escape  him :  when  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  came 
to  bring  him  before  the  bar  of  the  house.  The  king  was  wait- 
ing for  their  arrival,  and  had  been  separated  from  his  son,  be- 
cause communication  with  the  royal  family  had  been  forbidden 
him,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  deprive  the  mother  of  her  child. 
He  listened  to  the  decree  brought  by  Doctor  Chambon,  the  new 
Mayor  of  Paris.  "Capet  is  not  my  name,"  said  Louis  XVL ; 
*'it  was  the  surname  of  one  of  my  ancestors.  I  should  have 
liked,  sir,  that  the  commissioners  had  allowed  me  to  have  my 
eon  during  the  two  hours  I  have  spent  in  waiting  for  you. 
However,  this  treatment  is  of  a  piece  with  that  which  I  have 
experienced  here  for  four  months.  I  shall  follow  you,  not  in 
obedience  to  the  Convention,  but  because  my  enemies  have 
the  upper  hand." 

The  Convention  were  waitiner  in  their  turn,  -vvith  morp  emo- 
tion at  this  great  reversal  of  fate  than  they  wished  to  show ; 
and  when  Bar^re,  then  presiding,  told  them  that  Louis  was  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Femllants,  there  was  a  stop  to  all  private 
oonrersation  as  well  as  the  speeches.  The  king  entered  con- 
ducted by  Santerre. 

Bar^re  himself  reports  that  "Louis  XVI.  appeared  at  the  bar 
calm,  simple,  and  noble,  as  he  had  always  appeared  to  me  at 
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Versailles.     He  did  not  for  a  single  instant  lose  the  dignity  of 
the  throne,  without  appearing  to  remember  his  power." 

The  king  sat  down  at  the  invitation  of  the  president,  and  the 
formal  examination  began.  Louis  XVI.  entrenched  tiimself 
behind  the  law.  When  accused  of  having  assembled  armed 
forces  around  Paris,  he  said,  "  I  had  the  right  of  ordering  the 
movements  of  troops  at  that  time,  but  I  never  had  any  inten- 
tion of  she<lding  blood.  I  have  fulfilled  all  the  decrees,"  he  re- 
peated several  times.  On  showing  him  a  note  of  the  Count 
d' Artois,  found  at  the  Tuileries,  he  said,  ' '  I  have  disavowed  all 
the  actions  of  my  brothers,  in  accordance  with  what  was  pre- 
scribed to  me  by  the  Constitution."  The  resistance  of  the 
Swiss  guards  on  the  10th  of  August  formed  the  principal  charge 
in  the  accusation.  ''Why  did  you  assemble  troops  in  the 
palace? "they  asked.  "All  the  constituted  authorities  were 
aware  of  it;  the  palace  was  threatened,"  replied  the  king;  "as  I 
was  a  constituted  authority,  it  w\as  my  duty  to  defend  myself." 
"  You  have  shed  the  blood  of  Frenchmen."  For  the  firet  time, 
Louis  XVI.  blushed,  and  his  calm  seemed  disturbed.  He  leant 
forward  and  raised  liis  voice :  "No,  sir,  that  is  false."  The  king 
claimed  to  have  copies  of  the  act  of  accusation  and  papers  put 
in  as  evidence.  "I  also  ask  to  have  counsel,"  said  he;  and  on 
his  being  removed  to  another  room,  there  arose  a  great  tumult. 
Treilhard  and  Garran-Coulon  supported  the  king's  request. 
*'No  legal  chicanery  I"  cried  Marat,  "this  is  not  an  ordinary 
trial."  He  was  allowed  counsel.  Tlie  Jacobins  were  eager  to 
have  the  trial  finished.  "  It  is  now  Wednesday,"  said  Thuriot, 
"  and  all  must  be  concluded  by  Saturday,  at  the  latest.  Foreign 
nations,  in  the  name  of  their  own  liberties,  demand  a  great  ex- 
ample. The  tyrant  must  carry  his  head  to  the  scaffold."  Some 
one  on  one  of  the  back  benches  exclaimed,  "  Do  you  forget  that 
you  are  judges?"  The  recollection  of  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
constantly  haunted  their  minds.  "We  have  no  fear  for  the 
hatred  of  kings,  but  for  the  execration  of  nations,  said  some  of 
the  members  boldly;  "we  wish  not  to  expose  ourselves,  as  the 
English  tribunal  did,  to  the  condemnation  of  posterity."  Ten 
days  were  granted  King  Louis  XVI.  to  prepare  his  defence. 

He  chose  as  counsel  Target  and  Tronchet.  The  former,  wlio 
had  long  left  the  bar,  and  now  presided  at  one  of  the  tribunals 
of  Paris,  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  age  and  ill-health, 
declining  the  honor  which  th(^  kinp:  wished  to  do  him.  and 
signing  himself  "The  repubUcan  Target."    A  few  days  later. 
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however,  being  seized  with  remorse,  he  got  a  statement  printed 
favorable  to  the  king,  which  was  distributed  to  all  the  members 
of  Assembly. 

Tronchet  accepted,  and  several  of  the  king's  former  ministers 
solicited  the  honor  of  defending  him.  That  favor  was  reserved 
for  Malesherbes,  who  wrote  to  the  Assembly:  **I  know  not 
whether  the  Convention  will  appoint  the  coimsel  for  Louis 
XVI.,  or  if  they  will  allow  him  to  choose.  In  the  latter  case  I 
wish  Louis  XVI.  to  know  that  if  he  chooses  me  for  that  oflSce, 
I  am  ready  to  devote  myself  to  it.  I  have  twice  been  in  the 
council  of  him  who  was  my  master  at  a  time  when  that  favor 
was  coveted  by  all.  I  owe  him  the  same  service  when  it  is  an 
oflQce  which  many  people  consider  dangerous.  If  I  knew  a 
possible  means  of  letting  him  know  my  sentiments,  I  should 
not  take  the  hberty  of  addressing  myself  to  you. " 

The  king  accepted  the  services  of  Malesherbes,  and,  contrary 
to  the  orders  which  were  at  first  given  by  the  Commune  of 
Paris,  full  liberty  was  granted  him  of  conversation  with  his 
lawyers.  When  first  he  saw  entering  his  prison  the  venerable 
old  man,  reminding  him  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the 
most  hopeful  period  of  his  life,  Louis  XVI.  went  to  meet  birn 
not  without  emotion.  **Your  sacrifice  is  so  much  the  more 
generous,"  said  he,  ''that  you  wiU  expose  your  own  life,  and 
will  not  save  'mine."  *'  It  should  be  easy  to  defend  you  victo- 
riously," repHed  Malesherbes.  "  No,  no,"  said  the  king,  shak- 
ing his  head,  "they  will  put  me  to  death:  I  am  certain  of  it 
For  all  that,  let  us  engage  in  the  trial  as  if  I  were  about  to 
gain.  I  shall  gam  it  really,  because  justice  will  be  paid  to  my 
memory.'' 

The  time  being  short,  Malesherbes  and  Tronchet  asked  and 
obtained  the  assistance  of  M.  Des^ze,  an  advocate  bom  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  called  to  the  bar  at  Paris,  where  his  reputation  was 
high.  The  shghtest  mark  of  favor  granted  to  the  royal  pris- 
oner excited  the  cries  of  the  Mountain.  "In  the  name  of  the 
country,  and  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  public 
morality,"  said  one  of  the  members  of  the  Right,  "I  ask  that 
measures  be  taken  so  that,  whenever  an  opinion  is  expressed 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  accused,  we  may  not  hear  that  howling  of 
cannibals."  Louis  XVI.  passed  all  his  days  with  his  lawyers^ 
examining  documents  mth  them,  bringing  together  his  recol- 
lections, sometimes  with  the  hope  revived  of  living  with  his 
family  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  world,  but  soon  coming  back 
to  the  sad  conviction  of  his  fate.     "My  blood  will  flow,"  ha 
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wrote  to  Malesherbes,  ''because  I  never  wished  to  cause  blood- 
shed." 

Another  care  occupied  the  king,  writing  his  will.  It  was 
simple,  grave,  and  pious,  without  any  bitter  reflection  on  men 
or  destiny,  full  of  wise  advise  to  his  son,  and  a  religious  gentle- 
ness towards  his  enemies.  Louis  XVI.  himself  made  two 
copies  of  it,  and  had  just  finished  when  Deseze  brought  him 
his  speech  for  the  defence.  The  peroration  was  a  touching  ap- 
peal. ''That  must  be  suppressed,"  said  the  king;  "I  have  no 
wish  to  act  upon  their  feehngs."  Malesherbes  and  Tronchet 
asked  for  some  other  alterations,  being  alarmed  at  the  bold  lan- 
guage of  the  Bordeaux  barrister,  and  asked  liim  if  he  meant  to 
get  their  throats  cut  at  the  bar.  The  king  had  now  given  up 
the  idea  of  discussing  the  competence  of  the  tribunal  which 
arrogated  to  itself  the  right  to  judge  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  December,  Louis  XVI.  again  ap- 
peared before  the  Convention.  His  lawyers  sat  beside  him,  and 
he  talked  with  them,  listening  attentively  to  Des^ze's  speech  for 
the  defence,  which  was  long,  careful,  skilfully  reasoned,  con- 
sidering there  was  so  much  to  hamper  him,  and  occasionally 
eloquent,  in  spite  of  the  affectation  of  the  period.  When  re- 
tailing the  conquered  king's  titles  to  public  gratitude,  Deseze 
said,  "Listen  by  anticipation  to  history;  she  will  say:  Louis 
mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  at  that  age 
showed  on  the  throne  an  example  of  moraUty;  he  brought 
there  neither  any  culpable  weakness,  nor  any  debasing  pas- 
sion. He  Wcos  frugal,  just,  serious.  He  always  showed  imn- 
self  the  constant  friend  of  the  people.  The  people  wished  for 
the  destruction  of  a  cruel  tax  which  weighed  them  down,  and 
he  destroyed  it.  Tlie  people  wished  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
he  began  by  abolishing  it  on  his  estates.  The  people  wished 
that  the  many  thousand  Frenchmen,  who  ha  till  then  been  by 
the  rigor  of  our  usages  deprived  of  the  rights  belonging  to  citi- 
zens, should  acquire  or  recover  these  rights ,  he  procured  for 
them  the  enjoyment  of  them  by  his  laws.  The  people  wished 
for  liberty,  he  gave  it  them."  Some  murmurs  interrupted  the 
adv(X*ate  for  tlie  fii*st  time,  and  he  stopped  for  a  moment.     "  It 

is  in  the  name  of  the  same  people  that  you  are  asked  to-day . 

Citizens,  I  do  not  complete  the  sentence,  I  stop  short  in  the 
presence  of  History;  remember  that  she  will  judge  your  judg- 
ing, and  that  her  own  will  be  that  of  all  future  ages !" 

Deseze  had  scarcely  finished  when  the  king  rose  to  read  a 
few  words  which  he  had  prepared,  defending  himself  from  the 
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chaise  of  shedding  French  blood.  When  conducted  to  another 
room,  he  showed  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  fatigue  of  M./ 
Des^ze;  '*  just  as  if  the  trial  had  been  that  of  some  one  else,**} 
as  a  report  of  the  Commune  said.  "  One  thing  troubles  me]**! 
said  he  to  Malesherbes,  ''  Tronchet  and  Des^ze  give  me  all  their 
time,  and  perhaps  their  life;  they  owe  me  nothing,  and  I  can- 
not recompense  them."  *'Give  them  your  embrace,  sire," 
said  Malesherbes  quickly.  The  king  opened  his  arms  to  his 
defenders. 

Tumult  reigned  in  the  Assembly.  On  the  Jacobins  asking 
for  an  immediate  verdict,  the  rage  and  indignation  of  Lan- 
juinais  broke  forth.  "The  reign  of  ferocious  men  is  over,** 
exclaimed  he,  "it  is  needless  to  think  of  again  forcing  from  us 
deliberations  which  are  a  disgrace  to  us.  I  ask  that  the  decree 
which  has  constituted  the  Convention  a  court  of  justice  to 
judge  Louis  XVI.  should  be  pronounced  unreasonable  and  pre- 
mature. How  could  he  be  judged  by  the  conspirators  who 
have  on  this  tribune  boldly  declared  themselves  the  authors  of 
the  Ulustrious  10th  of  August?"  To  the  word  "conspirators" 
the  Mountain  replied  by  howling,  "To  the  Abbey  I  To  the 
Abbey  1"  "No,"  continued  Languinais,  "you  cannot  remain 
judges  of  the  disarmed  man  to  whom  many  of  you  have  been 
direct  and  personal  enemies;  you  cannot  remain  his  accusers, 
forming  both  a  jury  of  accusation  and  of  judgment,  and  acting 
as  the  executive,  for  all  or  nearly  all  of  you  have  beforehand 
expressed  your  opinion;  some  of  you  with  a  disgraceful 
ferocity.  For  my  part,  I  declare  that  I  prefer  to  die  rather 
than  condemn  to  death,  by  a  violation  of  all  legal  forms,  the 
most  detestable  tyrant." 

The  disorder  increased.  The  Jacobins  threatened  the  presi- 
dent Defermon,  whom  they  accused  of  partialitv,  and  noisily- 
refused  Petion  leave  to  speak.  "  We  don't  want  any  Potion- 
opium,  we  have  no  need  of  his  lessons."  "The  king  I  King 
Jerome  Petion  I"  shouted  the  Mountaineers.  The  president  put 
on  his  hat,  but  the  Assembly  at  last  declared  that  the  discus- 
sion was  still  open,  and  would  continue,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  business,  till  judgment  was  pronounced. 

Everything  in  fact  was  suspended— business  and  discussion. 
The  attention  of  all  was  fixed  upon  that  hall  of  the  Conven- 
tion, in  which  the  life  of  a  king  and  the  elementary  principles 
of  all  justice  were  being  disputed.  The  victories  of  Dumouriea 
and  of  Kellermarm  at  Valmy  and  Jemmapes  had  for  the  mo- 
ment freed  the  French  soil  of  the  enemy.    The  Convention  bad 


scornfully  rejected  the  intervention  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 
favor  of  Louis  XVI.  Alone,  the  conquered  monarch  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  Revolution. 

He  was  condemned  beforehand,  yet  the  contest  was  still 
kept  up,  either  as  a  point  of  honor  or  by  that  unconquerable 
hope  which  men  always  retain  in  the  unforeseen  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  Time  was  in  favor  of  the  accused.  The  Girondins, 
by  whom  he  had  been  often  attacked,  sometimes  defended,  and 
more  frequently  still  abandoned,  now  recoiled  at  the  result  of 
their  hesitations  and  vain  illusions.  Tliey  asked  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  declaring  that  the  nation  alone  had  the  right  to 
judge  its  king.  Tlie  battle  was  fought  over  this  preposition. 
"It  is  an  appeal  to  the  highest  power  for  pardon,"  said  St. 
Just.  "To  pardon  the  tyrant  is  to  pardon  the  tyranny." 
The  Girondins  remained  divided  in  their  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  the  definitive  verdict.  Barbaroux  had  undertaken  to 
reply  to  Deseze  s  speech  for  the  defence.  Buzot  wished  the  As- 
sembly to  pronounce  the  sentence  before  asking  the  sanction  of 
the  primary  assemblies.  Rabaut  St.  Etienne,  son  of  Paul 
Babnut,  the  celebrated  pastor  of  the  desert,  formerly  a  violent 
member  of  the  Left  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  protested 
against  the  Convention's  usurpation  of  all  the  powers.  "If 
the  judges  are  at  the  same  time  legislators,"  said  he;  "if  they 
decide  the  law,  the  forms,  the  time;  if  they  accuse  and  also 
condemn;  if  they  have  the  whole  power  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  then  it  is  not  in  France,  it  is  at  Constantinople, 
or  Lisbon,  or  Goa  that  we  must  go  to  find  liberty.  For  my 
part,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  wearied,  harassed,  and  tor- 
mented mth  my  share  of  despotism,  and  I  sigh  for  the  moment 
when  you  shall  have  appointed  a  national  tribunal  to  deprive 
me  of  the  forms  and  bearing  of  a  tyrant." 

The  Jacobms  decided  as  to  their  course  of  action,  and  kept 
Iheir  forces  together.  Danton,  on  his  return^^om^onquered 
Belgium,  remained  apart,  as  if  crushtKi  under  the  weight  of. 
the  massacres  of  September.  R^)bespierre,  while  making  pro- 
teetations  of  TUTRiahity,  had  undertaken  to  make  the  king's 
head  fall  under  the  axe.  '*Tlie  last  proof  of  devotion  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  owe  to  the  country,"  said  he, 
'-'is  to  srrri£je  the  first  movements  of  sensibility  to  the  safety 
of  a  great  people  and  of  oppressed  humanity.  The  sensibility 
which  sacrifices  innocence  to  crime  is  a  cruel  sensibility.  The 
clemency  which  makes  composition  with  tyranny  is  barbar- 
It  was  in  the  name  of  the  people  that  Robespierre  re* 
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pelled  the  proposal  to  appeal  to  the  people.     "  It  would  be  ths 
rallying  cry  of  all  the  royalists,  the  commencement  of  civil  war, 
the  signal  for  a  rising  of  the  people.     That  is  what  they  are 
trying  to  get;  that  is  what  they  want,"  shouted  the  orator  with 
an  affected  intensity  of  earnestness,  skilfully  directed  against 
the  Girondins.     "  They  will  neglect  nothing  to  stir  up  insur- 
rection, with  the  view  of  charging  it  as  a  crime  against  the 
people  of  Paris,  of  inviting  the  citizens  from  other  parts  of 
France  to  oppose  them,  and  of  removing  from  them  the  Con- 
vention who,  as  they  went  away,  would  leave  as  a  remem- 
brance misery,  war,  and  the  loss  of  the  Republic.     Already,  to 
perpetuate  discord  and  constitute  themselves  the  masters  of  our 
deliberations,  they  have  invented  the  distinction  of  majority 
and  minority  in  the  Assembly.     The  general  will  is  not  formed 
in  secret  coimcils  nor  round  ministerial  tables;  the  minority 
everywhere  have  an  indefeasible  right— that  of  making  the 
truth  heard.    Virtue  was  always  in  a  minority,  on  the  earth, 
otherwise  the  earth  would  have  been  peopled  with  tyrants  and 
slaves.    Hampden  and  Sidney  were  in  the  minority,  and  they 
perished  on  the  scaffold.     Such  men  as  Critias,  Anitus,  Caesar, 
and  Clodius  were  in  the  majority,  but  Socrates  was  in  the 
minority,  for  he  swallowed  the  hemlock.     Cato  was  in  the 
minority,  for  he  tore  out  his  own  bowels.     I  know  here  many 
men  who,  if  need  were,  would  serve  the  cause  of  Hberty  in  the 
same  way  as  Sidney  and  Hampden ;  and,  were  there  only  fifty 
of  them,  strong  with  the  arms  of  justice  and  reason,  sooner  or 
later  you  shall  see  them  triumph  I 

"While  waiting  for  that  epoch,  I  ask  at  least  priority  fc* 
the  tyrant.  Let  the  Convention  declare  Louis  Capet  guilty 
and  worthy  of  death." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Girondin  Gensonn^  replied  to  the 
gloomy  declamation  of  the  leader  of  the  Jacobins  with  a  keen 
irony:  ''Keep  your  mind  at  ease,  Robespierre,  you  will  not 
have  your  throat  cut,  and  I  even  beheve  that  you  will  cause 
nobody's  throat  to  be  cut;  the  simplicity  with  which  you  are 
ever  reproducing  your  pitiful  invocation  of  vengeance  makes 
me  only  suspect  that  in  that  lies  the  most  painful  of  your 
regrets. " 

Men  are  short-sighted,  and  the  fruits  of  their  faults  are  bit- 
ter. The  Girondins  allowed  Louis  XVL  to  perish,  and  were 
thenLselves  soon  to  succumb  under  the  strokes  of  Robespierre's 
vengeance.  A  few  months  later,  Robespierre  in  his  turn  was 
put  to  death;  preparatory  to  the  time  when,  to  use  Montea- 
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quieu's expression,  "the  people  were  to  be  seen  amazed,  look- 
ing everywhere  for  democracy  and  finding  it  nowhere,  and 
compelled,  after  much  excitement,  agitation,  and  disturbance, 
to  settle  down  under  the  very  government  which  it  had  pro- 
scribed." 

More  than  any  other  of  the  members  of  that  brilliant  and 
inefficacious  party  who  were  named  from  the  Gironde,  Verg- 
niaud  was  destined  to  show  clearly  the  incurable  imjx)tence  of 
the  most  distinguished  minds  when  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  both  fickle  and  superficial.  Vergniaud  was  to  vote  the 
king's  death  on  the  17th  January,  and  on  the  31st  December 
he  defended  the  cause  of  justice  with  an  impassioned  elo- 
quence whose  force  is  not  at  all  weakened  by  time.  "You 
can  declare  as  a  principle  of  eternal  truth,"  exclmmed  the 
orator,  **that  the  promise  of  inviolability  made  to  Louis  by 
the  people  was  not  binding  on  the  people ;  but  it  belongs  to  the 
people  alone  to  declare  that  they  do  not  wish  to  keep  their 
word.  You  can  declare  as  a  principle  of  eternal  trutli  tliat  the 
people  can  never  legally  relinquish  the  right  of  punishing  an 
oppressor;  but  it  belongs  to  the  people  to  declare  that  they 
wish  to  make  use  of  the  terrible  right  which  they  had  relin- 
quished. Otherwise  you  are  usurping  the  soverei^ty;  you 
are  rendering  yourselves  guilty  of  one  of  the  crimes  for  which 
you  wish  to  punish  Louis. 

**You  have  heard  already  in  the  eliamber  and  elsewhere 
men  crying  with  vehemence,  '  If  bread  is  dear,  the  cause  is  in 
the  Temple;  if  money  is  scarce,  if  our  armies  are  badly  pro* 
visioned,  the  cause  is  in  the  Temple.'  Who  will  satisfy  me 
that  those  very  men,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  will  not  cry 
with  the  same  violence,  '  K  bread  is  dear,  the  cause  is  in  the 
Convention,  if  money  is  scarce,  if  our  ai*mies  are  badly  pro- 
visioneil,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention ;  if  the  calamities  oi 
the  war  are  augmented  by  the  declaration  of  England  and 
Spain,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention,  who  have  provoked 
those  <leclarations  by  the  hurried  condemnation  of  Louis.* 

"  What  assurance  will  you  give  that  these  seditious  cries  of 
anarchical  turbulence  will  not  rally  and  bring  together  an 
arist(x:racy  eager  for  vengeance,  misery  eager  for  change,  and 
even  pity  at  the  fate  of  Louis,  excited  by  deep-seated  preju- 
dices? Who  will  assure  me  that  in  this  new  tempest,  bringing 
forth  from  their  haunts  the  executioners  of  the  2nd  September, 
tbey  will  not  pr^t^nt  to  you,  coverf>d  with  blood  and  as  a  lib* 
orator,  this  defender,  this  leader,  who  is  said  to  be  so  necessary  I 
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To  what  horrors  will  Paris  then  be  delivered?  Paris,  whose 
heroic  courage  against  kings  posterity  will  admire,  and  will 
never  conceive  the  ignominious  subservience  to  a  handful  of 
ruffians,  the  refuse  of  the  human  race,  who  start  into  action  in 
her  bosom  and  tear  it  in  all  directions  by  the  convulsive  move- 
ments of  their  ambition  and  madness.  Should  you  ask  bread 
of  them,  they  would  say  to  you,  Go  and  struggle  on  the 
ground  for  some  fragments  of  the  victims  whose  throats  we 
have  cut,  or  do  you  wish  for  blood?  take  some.  Here  are 
blood  and  corpses:  we  have  no  other  food  to  offer  you  I 

"  No,  they  will  never  enlighten  us  as  to  these  days  of  mourn- 
ing. Tliey  are  cowards,  those  murderers;  they  are  cowards 
those  little  Mariuses,  nourished  by  the  sUme  of  the  marsh 
where  that  tyrant,  celebrated  by  some  great  qualities,  was 
compelled  one  day  to  hide  himself.  They  are  cowards',  and 
their  cowardice  will  save  the  repubhc. 

"If  you  are  faithful  to  your  principles,  you  will  incur  no 
reproach.  If  the  people  wish  the  death  of  Louis,  they  wiU 
order  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  turn  aside  from  your  duty, 
what  a  frightful  responsibility  will  that  deviation  cause  to 
weigh  upon  your  heads !" 

It  was  the  feeling  of  that  terrible  responsibility  that  made 
the  sword  tremble  in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  as  St.  Just  had 
said;  and  it  was  to  remove  scruples  and  calm  their  fears  that 
Bar^re  at  laat  mounted  the  tribune.  Of  a  vacillating  and  hes- 
itating nature,  of  no  decided  color  in  politics,  but  always  with 
a  leaning  towards  those  in  power,  he  had  in  turn  sat  with  the 
Girondins  and  Robespierre.  When  Malesherbes  appUed  to 
him  to  claim  the  honor  of  conducting  the  king's  defence 
Bar^re  said,  "  If  I  were  not  member  of  this  Assembly,  or  if 
being  member  I  could  undertake  the  king's  defence,  I  should 
with  aU  my  heart  accept  so  noble  a  duty.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
the  public  defence,  and  the  finest  day  for  an  advocate  of  mis- 
fortune." 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1793,  Barere  had  undertaken  another 
cause,  and  made  a  speech  against  misfortune.  A  stranger  to 
all  moral  sense,  till  then  frivolously  indifferent  to  the  terrible 
questions  which  were  being  contested  around  him,  and  sel- 
fishly engrossed  with  his  pleasures  and  his  successes,  he  on 
that  day  entered  upon  the  blood-stained  and  tortuous  path 
which  he  was  never  to  leave,  always  ready  to  speak  or  write 
in  order  to  cloak  the  horror  of  crime  with  an  appearance  of 
moderation,  skilful  in  silencing  all  consciences  as  he  had  for- 
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ever  smothered  his  own,  more  base  even  than  cruel.  He  skil- 
fully  combined  the  terror  of  the  past  with  the  specious  explan- 
ations of  the  lawyer  when  he  exclaimed,  ''  What  we  are  about 
to  pronounce  is  neither  a  judgment  nor  a  law.  It  is  an  im- 
portant measure  of  general  safety,  an  act  of  the  common  weal ; 
it  is  a  revolutionary  act  like  the  removal  of  the  priests.  In 
events  of  that  kind,  the  roads  by  which  the  march  has  been 
made  are  broken  up,  the  ships  which  have  carried  you 
are  burnt:  there  is  no  going  back  in  revolution.  By  what 
right  will  you  make  the  heads  of  anarchists  and  factionists,  of 
emigrants  and  enemies  of  liberty,  faU  under  the  sword  of  the 
law,  if  the  cliief  of  the  factionists  remains  unpunished?" 

A  few  months  afterwards  Brissot  said  with  bitter  scorn  that 
the  history  of  the  Assembly  was  that  of  fear.  The  agitation 
in  Paris  was  constantly  increasing  with  reference  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  with  greater  warmth  of  sympathy  as  to  the 
fete  which  menaced  Louis  XVI.,  and  more  violent  obstinacy  in 
hurrying^  his  ruin  and  intimidating  his  defenders.  The  public 
applauding  the  plays  which  contained  royalist  allusions,  the 
municipality  ordered  the  theatres  to  be  closed,  and  maintained 
their  decision  though  it  had  been  reversed  by  the  Convention. 
The  petitions  of  the  *' Confederates"  became  daily  more  ar- 
rogant, and  the  sections  threatened  to  hold  permanent  sittings. 
*'  We  deliberate  under  the  dagger."  said  Lanjuinais. 

The  decisive  moment  was  at  hand,  nevertheless.  The  first 
** nominal  appeal"  took  place  on  the  15th  January,  the 
question  being  thus  put,  ''  Is  Louis  Capet,  formerly  king  of  the 
French,  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  attempt  against  the  general 
safety  of  the  State?" 

The  royalist  passion  was  not  represented  in  the  Assembly,  aji 
thoy  had  not  yet  reached  the  period  of  political  equity.  No- 
body voted  "No."  Eleven  deputies,  by  an  effort  of  courage, 
witiibold  from  voting.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  Philippe  Egal- 
it^.  voted  "Yes." 

The  second  question  was  immediately  put,  "  Shall  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  Louis  be  submitted  to  the  ratification  of  the 
people  met  in  primary  assemblies,  yes  or  no?" 

Seven  hundred  and  seventeen  members  of  the  Convention 
answered  to  the  "nominal  appeal."  As  on  the  first  question, 
ten  withheld  from  voting,  four  hundred  and  twenty -four  voted 
against,  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  voted  for  the  appeal  to 
the  people.  The  vote  of  Manuel,  formerly  a  follower  of  the 
Jacobins,  was  remarked  particularly.    **  I  recognize  legislatori 
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here,"  said  he,  "I  have  never  seen  any  judges;  for  judges  are 
cold  as  the  law;  judges  make  no  complaint;  judges  do  not 
abuse  each  other  or  calumniate  each  other.  The  Convention 
has  never  had  the  appearance  of  a  court  of  justice.  If  it  had, 
it  certainly  should  not  have  seen  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
accused  without  conscience  enough,  or  at  least  shame,  to 
withhold  from  voting.  It  is  as  much  by  delicacy  as  by 
courage,  as  much  for  the  honor  of  the  people  as  for  their 
salvation  that  I  ask  for  their  sanction.     I  vote  '  Yes.'  " 

Barbaroux  also  expressed  his  suspicions  against  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  intrigue  wliich  was  suspected  in  order  to 
place  him  on  the  throne.  "It  is  time,"  said  the  young  Mar- 
seillean,  "that  the  people  of  the  eighty-four  departments 
exercised  their  sovereignty,  that  they,  by  the  manifestation  ot 
their  supreme  will,  crushed  a  faction  in  the  midst  of  which  I 
see  I*hilip  of  Orleans,  and  which  I  denounce  to  the  republic 
while  devoting  myself  with  tranquillity  to  the  dagger  ot 
murderers." 

The  fatal  circle  was  narrowing,  yet  the  Convention  seemed 
to  hesitate  in  giving  the  final  blow.  On  the  16th,  their  sittings 
began  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the  subject  of  discussion  being 
the  agitation  in  Paris,  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
disorder,  and  the  important  question  of  what  majority  was 
necessary  to  pronounce  judgment.  Laujuinais  insisted  on  the 
majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  votes,  as  in  the  jury.  "You 
decided  by  a  simple  majority  on  the  lot  of  the  entire  nation," 
said  Danton,  "and  you  have  done  the  same  in  abolishing 
royalty;  you  have  voted  for  the  republic  and  for  the  war. 
Does  the  blood  which  flows  in  the  midst  of  combats  not  flow 
definitively?  You  are  sent  by  the  people  to  judge  the  tyrant, 
not  as  judges,  but  as  representatives ;  you  cannot  transform 
your  character."  Thus  again  \iolence  gained  the  mastery-; 
the  Convention  adopted  the  opinion  of  Danton. 

On  the  17th,  from  daybreak,  the  galleries  were  filled  with  a 
compact  crowd,  disorderly  and  insidting,  with  shameless 
women  and  ringleaders  of  mobs.  The  corridors  and  adjoining 
rooms  being  also  crowded,  the  deputies  deliberated  and  voted 
before  a  public  audience,  who  were  violently  hostile  to  the 
royal  prisoner  and  prompt  in  suspecting  or  condemning  the 
judges  themselves.  These  difficulties  told  upon  the  weak- 
minded  :  and  the  voting  was  affected  by  threatening  looks  and 
the  noise  of  the  shouts  and  insults  which  greeted  every  indi- 
cation of  clemency.    In  the  galleries  they  drank  and  smoked 
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as  they  sat  pricking  the  number  of  votes  on  cards.  In  the 
Assembly  itself  the  deputies  of  the  Mountain  kept  going  round 
the  tables,  intimidating,  making  suggestions,  and  loudly  blam- 
ing the  opinions  of  their  colleagues.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  when  the  "  nominal  appeal"  began. 

By  the  custom  of  the  house  the  departments  in  turn  vot^ 
first  in  the  "nominal  appeal."  A  deputy  of  Haute-Garonne, 
Mailhe,  was  the  first  to  vote,  the  same  who  had  drawn  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  legislation  on  bringing  the  accusa- 
tion against  the  king.  For  the  first  time  the  Assembly  and  the 
pubUc  heard  fall  that  dreadful  word  "Death."  Mailhe,  how- 
ever,  added,  "I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  become  the  Con- 
vention to  examine  if  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  delay  the 
moment  of  execution."  Twenty -one  members  coincided  in 
in  opinion  with  the  first  and  voted  for  death  with  delay. 

This  was  the  last  resource  and  the  last  effort  of  the  Girondina 
Vergniaud  had  till  then  preserved  himself  against  the  contagi- 
ous thirst  for  bloodshed;  saying  that  same  evening  that  he 
should  be  alone  in  his  opinion,  and  that  he  should  not  vote  for 
death.  Wlien  the  Gironde  was  called  Vergniaud  rose  and 
said,  "I  have  given  my  opinion  in  favor  of  submitting  the 
decree  or  judgment  of  the  Convention  to  the  sanction  of  the 
people.  The  Assembly  has  decided  otherwise.  I  obeyl  my 
conscience  is  acquitted.  As  to  the  punishment  there  must  he 
no  hesitation?  the  law  speaks:  it  is  death.  But  as  I  pronounce 
that  terrible  word,  anxious  as  to  the  fate  of  my  country,  the 
dangers  which  threaten  even  liberty  and  all  the  blood  thai 
may  be  poured,  out  I  express  the  same  wish  as  Mailhe  and  ask 
that  it  be  submitted  to  a  dehberation  of  the  Assembly." 

The  votes  of  the  Girondins  were  di\nded;  some  more 
decidedly  hostile  than  Vergniaud  were  a  counterpoise  to  those 
who  had  a  leaning  towards  clemency.  "Death,"  however, 
stiU  sounded  like  a  dreadful  and  frequently  recurring  not^ 
The  king's  defenders,  Malesherbes,  Tronchet,  and  Desezc,  shut 
up  in  a  railed-off  box,  felt  their  hopes  dwindling,  as  the  well 
known  names  were  called  aloud  one  after  another.  At  the 
tribune,  under  the  eyes  of  an  excited  and  hostile  public,  the 
deputies  gave  reasons  for  their  votes,  or  merely  used  a  short 
form.  Siey^s,  as  he  left  his  seat,  said  impatiently,  "Why 
can't  they  vote  ^vithout  phrases?"  He  himself  uttered  only 
one  word  "  death!"  Bar^re  wrote,  "  The  tree  of  liberty  growB 
when  it  is  watered  with  the  blood  of  tyrants."  Robespierre 
finished  a  long  speech  with  the  words  "I  cannot  decompose 
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my  political  existence  to  find  in  myself  two  distinct  qualities — 
that  of  judge  and  that  of  statesman.  I  vote  for  death." 
Danton  made  use  of  the  same  thought:  "I  am  not  one  of  that 
crowd  of  statesmen  who  know  not  that  there  can  be  no  compo- 
sition with  tyrants;  who  know  not  that  they  must  be  struck 
in  the  head,  who  know  not  that  nothing  need  be  expected 
from  Europe  imless  by  force  of  arms.  I  vote  for  the  death  of 
the  tyrant/' 

The  votes  favorable  to  Louis  XVI.  were  all  given  with  ex- 
planations, as  if  courage  and  clemency  needed  an  excuse; 
nearly  all  rested  mainly  on  the  incompetence  of  the  Assembly. 
*'  No  human  power,"  said  Kersaint,  "  is  capable  of  making  me 
judge  Louis  XVL,  recently  king  of  the  French,  without  appeal 
and  as  the  highest  autliority.  I  am  not  the  sovereign.  I  vote 
for  delay  till  a  time  of  peace. "  Daunou  appealed  to  still  hiorher 
considerations:  ''I  shall  not  read  the  blood-stained  pages  of 
our  code,"  said  he,  "  sin^e  you  have  put  aside  all  those  on 
which  humanity  had  traced  the  forms  intended  to  protect  in- 
nocence. I  vote  for  removal  and  provisional  imprisonment  till 
a  time  of  peace. " 

Of  the  Paris  deputation,  three  only,  headed  by  "Manuel,  votea 
in  favor  of  clemency.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  waited  for, 
and  appeared  at  the  tribune,  pale,  with  a  paper  in  his  trembling 
hands.  "  With  a  single  regard  to  my  duty,"  he  read,  "  being 
convinced  that  all  who  have  attacked  or  shall  attack  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  deserve  death,  I  vote  for  death." 

We  are  told  that  the  murmur  which  ran  through  the  Assem- 
bly increased  when  it  reached  the  galleries,  and  that  the  terri- 
ble voices  which  a  moment  previously  were  threatening  the  de- 
fenders of  justice  pronounced  without  hesitation  that  condem- 
nation which  even  to  the  present  day  weighs  heavily  upon  the 
memory  of  Philippe  Egalite. 

Ever  bandied  about  by  contrary  passions  or  fears,  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  had  wished  to  refrain  from  taking  part  in  the 
trial,  and  had  written  to  that  effect  to  the  president  of  the  As- 
sembly. Then  terror  of  the  Jacobins  again  suddenly  overmas- 
tered his  mind.  As  he  was  entering  the  Palais  on  his  return, 
his  little  son.  Count  Beaujolais,  ran  to  meet  him,  trusting  in  a 
promise  which  he  had  obtained  that  very  morning.  "  Go 
away,"  said  the  duke  as  he  turned  his  head  from  the  boy,  ''I 
am  not  worthy  to  be  thy  father !" 

The  nominal  appeal  lasted  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  with 
the  public  in  the  galleries  remaining  motionless,  as  insensible  to 
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fatigue  as  the  deputies,  and  absorbed  by  the  terrible  spectacle 
which  was  passing  before  their  eyes.  The  list  had  been  gone 
through,  and  the  officers  were  beginning  to  count  the  votes^ 
when  a  noise  was  heard  at  the  door.  They  were  brin^^ng  in  a 
deputy  who  was  ill,  Duchastel  of  Deux  Sevres ;  he  asked  to  vote. 
The  Mountain  protested  in  vain,  and  Duchastel  gained  the  re- 
ward of  his  courageous  effort.     He  voted  for  banishment. 

Vergniaud,  who  presided,  looked  around  him.  "Citizens,'* 
said  he,  'l  proceed  to  announce  the  result  of  the  scrutiny. 
You  are  about  to  perform  a  great  act  of  justice.  I  trust  that 
from  motives  of  humanity  you  will  observe  the  most  profound 
silence.  After  justice  has  spoken,  humanity  next  deserves  at- 
tention. 

"The  Assembly  is  composed  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine 
members ;  fifteen  are  absent  on  commission,  seven  on  account 
of  illness,  one  without  cause,  and  five  have  refused  to  vote, 
thus  leaving  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  absolute 
majority  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

"  Three  hundred  and  sixty-six  have  voted  for  death.  Two 
have  voted  for  imprisonment;  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
have  voted  for  detention  or  banishment;  forty-six  for  death 
with  delay  as  an  inseparable  condition  of  their  vote;  twenty- 
six  for  death,  while  expressing  a  wish  for  the  sentence  to  be 
revised  by  the  Assembly.  I  declare,  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
the  Convention,  that  the  punishment  pronounced  by  tliem 
against  Louis  Capet,  is  that  of  death." 

Silence  reigned  over  the  Assembly,  and  even  in  the  galleries. 
The  terrible  sentence  had  suspended  all  violence  and  frozen 
every  passion.  Tlie  king's  counsel  asked  to  be  admitted,  and 
entered  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Marat  and  Robespierre. 
Deseze  read  a  letter  from  the  king:  "  I  owe  it  to  my  honor,  I 
owe  it  to  my  family,  to  refuse  accepting  a  judgment  which 
finds  me  guilty  of  a  crime  with  which  I  cannot  reproach  my- 
self. I  therefore  declare  that  I  appeal  to  the  nation  itself  from 
the  judgment  of  its  representatives.  I  give,  by  these  presents, 
sp>ecial  power  to  my  counsel  and  expressly  trust  to  their  fidehty 
to  make  known  this  appeal  to  the  National  Convention  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power,  and  to  ask  that  mention  be  made  of 
it  in  the  official  report  of  the  Convention's  sittings." 

After  Deseze  and  Tronchet  supported  the  appeal  of  their  illus- 
trious client,  and  Malesherbes,  old  and  crushed  by  sorrow, 
stammered  a  few  words  which  were  scarcely  heard,  Robespierre 
mounted  the  tribune,  eager  to  make  sure  of  the  punishment 
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which  he  had  striven  for  since  the  10th  of  August.    The  king^ 
protest  was  rejected. 

When  at  last  the  sitting  was  concluded,  it  had  lasted  thirty- 
eeven  hours.  Next  day,  the  18th,  the  disputed  votes  were  rec- 
tified, the  majority  being  increased  by  the  decision  of  the  As- 
sembly to  count  in  favor  of  "death"  the  twenty-six  votes 
which  followed  Mailhe's  amendment.  After  a  stormy  scene  of 
contention,  the  question  of  delay  was  deferred  till  next  day. 
The  last  effort  was  about  to  be  attempted  to  save  the  life  of  the 
king  by  delaying  the  execution.  The  anger  of  the  Jacobins 
was  extreme ;  they  refused  to  listen  to  a  speech  from  Paine,  the 
American,  till  respect  for  his  courage  gained  him  a  hearing. 
As  Paine  did  not  speak  French,  he  stood  on  the  tribune  beside 
his  interpreter,  listening  to  the  translation  of  his  written 
speech,  and  watching  in  the  eyes  of  the  hearers  the  effect  of  his 
words.  * '  The  man  whom  you  have  condemned  to  death, "  said 
he,  "is  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  their 
best  friend,  as  the  founder  of  their  hberty.  That  people  are  ak 
present  your  only  ally,  and  they  have  just  asked  you  by  my  vote 
to  delay  the  execution  of  your  decision.  Do  not  give  the  Eng- 
lish despot  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  send  to  the  scaffold  the 
man  who  deUvered  your  American  brethren  from  tyranny." 

The  prayer  and  the  hope  were  as  vain  as  they  were  affecting. 
The  appeals  of  the  American  Quaker  and  the  diplomatic  argu- 
ments of  Brissot,  refuted  at  the  tribune,  were  already  doomed 
to  remain  without  effect.  The  fatal  majority  was  constantly 
increasing  by  the  attractions  of  victory  and  the  desertions 
caused  by  fear.  Death  had  at  first  been  voted  by  a  majority 
of  five  votes,  but  the  delay  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sev- 
enty. Daunou  had  made  a  second  noble  protestation,  declar- 
ing that  "it  would  not  be  by  exhaustion  or  tensor  that  they 
would  succeed  in  inducing  the  Convention  to  dehberato  rashly 
on  a  question  involving  both  the  life  of  a  man  and  the  publio 
safety.  The  true  friends  of  the  people  are  those  who  wish  to 
adopt  the  measures  needed  to  avoid  shedding  the  people's  blood, 
dry  up  the  source  of  tears,  and  bring  back  their  opinions  to  the 
real  principles  of  morality,  justice,  and  reason."  Manuel  and 
Kersaint  had  resigned,  the  former  being  fiercely  insulted  by 
the  Jacobins.  "  Legislators,"  said  he,  "  you  have  suffered  deg- 
radation. As  you  now  are,  you  are  unable  to  save  Franca 
The  only  thing  left  for  a  man  of  virtue  is  to  wrap  himself  in  his 
maiitle."  "I  cannot  undergo  the  shame,"  said  Kersaint,  "ol 
sitting  in  this  Chamber  beside  men  of  blood,  under  the  weigh! 


of  terror ;  I  spare  the  murderers  a  crime  by  throwing  off  my 
inviolability  and  resign." 

The  legislation  committee  drew  up  the  sentence,  which  was 
voted  without  discussion  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  National  Convention  declares  Louis  Capet,  the  last  king 
of  the  French,  to  be  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  liberty  of 
the  nation  and  of  attacking  the  general  safety  of  the  State. 

"The  National  Convention  declares  that  Louis  Capet  will 
undergo  the  punishment  of  death, 

"The  National  Convention  nullifies  the  act  of  Louis  Capot, 
brought  to  the  bar  by  his  counsel  and  called  '  appeal  to  the 
nation  from  the  judgment  passed  against  him  by  the  Conven- 
tion ; '  and  forbids  any  one  whatever  from  lending  it  assistance, 
under  penalty  of  being  prosecuted  and  punished  as  guilty  of  an 
attempt  upon  the  general  safety  of  the  republic. 

"The  pro  visionary  executive  council  wHl  to-day  announce 
the  present  decree  to  Louis  Capet,  and  will  institute  the  pohce 
arrangements  and  measures  of  safety  necessary  to  insure  its 
execution  within  twenty-four  houi-s  after  its  notification.  It 
will  render  an  account  of  all  to  the  National  Convention  after 
it  has  been  executed. " 

King  Louis  XVI,  was  henceforth  delivered  up  to  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris.  The  unjust  judges  had  completed  their  work, 
and  now  it  was  the  hangman's  turn. 

Since  the  11th  of  December,  the  day  of  his  first  appearance 
at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  the  king  Uved  alone,  separated  from 
relations  and  friends,  frequently  visited  by  his  counsel,  and 
though  still  holding  some  communication  with  his  family  by 
means  of  his  faithful  valet-de-chambre,  Clery,  he  was  com- 
pletely isolated  from  human  sympathies  and  without  any  re- 
source except  the  divine  consolations.  Since  the  day  when  the 
nominal  appeal  began  in  the  Convention,  his  guards  were  in- 
creased, and  so  jealously  was  he  watched  that  even  his  table- 
knife  was  removed ;  for  through  forgetfulness  or  ignorance  of 
the  strong  assurance  due  to  the  religious  faith  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  Commune  suspected  suicide.  Some  time  previously  Males- 
herbes  s^iid  to  Dorat-Cubi^res,  member  of  the  Council-Grenenil, 
"If  the  king  were  a  philosopher,  if  he  were  a  Cato,  he  might 
destroj-  himself;  but  the  king  is  pious,  he  is  a  Cathohc,  and 
knows  that  religion  forbids  him  to  make  an  attempt  upon  his 
life.     He  will  not  kill  himself." 

Louis  XVI.  waited  with  patience  and  firmness  for  tlio  sen- 
tence, which  was  what  he  had  never  cea^acd  to  expect.    As  he 
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left  the  Assembly  after  Dee^ze's  speech  for  the  defence,  be  saii 
to  Maleshorbes,  "You  see  that  from  the  first  day  I  have  no4 
been  deceived ;  my  condemnation  was  pronomiced  before  I  was 
heard." 

It  was  Males!  lerbes  also  wlio  had  the  sad  privilege  of  first 
beholding  the  simple  courage  of  the  condemned  king.  As  he 
brought  the  fatal  sentence,  the  old  man  threw  himself  at  his 
feet  and  burst  into  tears.  The  king  raised  him,  embracing 
him;  and  then  listened  without  saying  anything.  After  a 
moment's  silence  the  king  rose.  "I  was  waiting  for  you," 
said  he,  "for  two  hours  I  have  been  trying  to  find  if  in  the 
course  of  my  reign  I  have  deserved  any  reproach  from  my 
subjects,  and  I  swear  to  you  in  the  truth  of  my  heart,  as  a 
man  about  to  appear  before  God,  that  I  have  constantly  de» 
sired  the  happiness  of  my  people,  and  have  never  formed  a 
wish  against  them." 

After  the  rejection  of  the  appeal  to  the  people,  which  th© 
king  authorized  as  a  duty  and  to  clear  liis  conscience.  Males- 
herbes  said,  "Sire,  as  I  left  the  Chamber,  many  people  crowded 
round  me,  and  some  said  the  king  will  not  die,  we  shall  deliver 
him  or  all  die  with  him!"  "  Do  you  know  who  they  were?** 
asked  Louis  XVI.,  eagerly.  "No."  "  Well,  try  and  find  out; 
and  let  them  know  that  I  would  not  pardon  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  for  me.  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  shed  formerly,  when, 
perhaps,  it  might  have  preserved  both  throne  and  Hfe;  and  I 
am  not  sorry." 

Malesherbes  had  undertaken  to  see  a  priest  mentioned  by  the 
king.  "  That's  a  curious  commission  for  an  advanced  thinker, ** 
said  Louis  XVI. ,  ' '  but  if  you  were  in  my  situation,  I  should 
wish  you  to  have  the  same  sentiments  as  I  experience;  they 
would  console  you  better  than  philosophy." 

By  a  decree  of  the  Commune,  the  doors  of  the  Temple  were 
closed  to  the  king's  counsel,  and  on  his  api)ealing  to  the 
CouncU-General,  his  request  remained  unanswered.  When 
studying  the  list  of  the  "nominal  appeal,"  given  him  by 
Malesherbes,  no  bitter  word  escaped  his  hps.  "  He  is  more  to 
be  pitied  thaji  I  am,"  said  he,  on  seeing  the  name  of  Philippe 
Egalite;  "mine  is  a  wretched  lot,  but  I  would  not  change  with 
him." 

The  solemn  tranquiUity  of  eternity  already  possessed  the  soul 
of  the  condemned  king.  The  thought  of  his  family,  and  m* 
quietude  as  to  the  evils  that  threatened  his  relations  in  France, 
alone  disturbed  his  profoimd  serenity. 
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On  the  20th  of  January,  at  two  o'clock,  a  noise  was  heard  in 
the  court  of  the  Temple;  and  presently  Santerre,  meetmg 
Clery  in  the  antechamber,  ordered  him  to  "announce  the 
executive  power."  The  king  had  already  risen.  The  dele- 
gates of  the  Commune  had  not  come  alone  to  fulfil  their  dread 
functions;  Garat,  the  minister  of  Justice,  entered  together 
with  Lebrun,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Grouvelle, 
secretary  of  the  council.  Tlie  king  was  uncovered;  Garat  kept 
his  hat  on.  "Louis,"  said  he,  "the  National  Assembly  has 
charged  the  provisional  executive  council  to  inform  you  of  its 
decrees."  The  voice  of  Grouvelle  trembled  as  he  read  the 
sentence.  The  king  listened  without  changing  color,  having 
the  steadfast  look  of  a  man  going  to  martyrdom.  Scarcely 
had  he  finished  when  Louis  stepped  forward  to  receive  the 
paper,  folded  it  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  petition,  and  placed 
it  in  his  portfolio.  "Would  you  deliver  this  letter  to  the  Con- 
vention?" said  he  to  Garat,  holding  out  an  envelope.  The 
minister  hesitated ;  the  king  broke  the  seal,  and  read  aloud 
his  last  requests. 

"I  ask  for  a  delay  of  three  days  that  I  may  make  prepara- 
tions to  appear  before  God.  For  that  purpose  I  ask  permission 
to  see  freely  the  person  whom  I  shall  mention  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Commune,  and  I  ask  that  he  may  be  safe  from 
all  fear  and  anxiety  for  the  act  of  charity  about  to  be  per- 
formed. 

"  I  ask  to  be  delivered  from  the  perpetual  watching  to  which 
I  have  been  subjected  for  several  days. 

"I  ask  to  see  my  family  at  a  time  chosen  by  myself,  and 
without  witnesses.  I  should  also  request  the  Convention  to 
give  attention  to  the  subsequent  fate  of  my  family,  and  allow 
them  to  go  without  restraint  wherever  it  may  consider  proper. 

"I  recommend  to  the  good  will  of  the  nation  all  who  have 
been  attached  to  me.  There  are  many  of  them  who  from  a 
sense  of  duty  have  sacrificed  their  fortunes,  and,  having  no 
appointments  must  be  in  want.  Many  are  old,  others  are 
women  and  children,  with  nothing  else  to  depend  upon." 

Garat  accepted  the  commission ;  and  the  king  gave  him  the 
address  of  the  priest  whom  he  wished  to  see,  M.  Edgeworth,  o^ 
Firmount  or  Firmont,  of  Irish  birth,  formerly  confessor  to 
Madame  Elizabeth.  The  executive  council,  on  l>eing  consulted 
by  the  minister,  referred  the  royal  petitions  to  the  Convention. 
Tbe  delay  wjis  rejected,  and  the  other  requests  of  the  king  were 
granted.    Cambacer^  had  proposed  to  reply  that "  the  French 
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nation,  as  great  in  kindness  as  it  is  vigorous  in  Justice,  would 
take  care  of  the  family  of  Louis,  and  ensure  them  a  fitting 
fate." 

Alas  for  the  vain  presiunption  of  human  foresight !  The  king 
and  his  judges  both  forgot  that  there  are  paths  in  which  there 
is  no  stopping,  and  crimes  which  call  for  other  crimes. 

The  time  was  now  short.  The  simple  dignity  and  profoimd 
calmness  of  the  king  had  impressed  even  the  "executive 
power."  The  wretched  Hubert,  editor  of  the  journal  Pdre 
Duche^ie,  who  was  present  as  substitute  of  the  procureur  of 
the  Commune,  said,  as  he  left  the  Temple,  "I  wished  to  see 
the  announcement  of  the  decree  of  Capet's  death,  but  the  no- 
bihty  and  dignity  of  his  bearing  and  language  forced  from  me 
painful  tears.  I  withdrew,  saying  to  one  of  my  colleagues  who 
showed  the  same  weakness,  '  I  have  now  finished  my  ministry; 
since  the  constitutional  priests  of  the  Convention  have  voted 
his  death,  he  ought  to  be  conducted  to  the  scaffold  by  two 
priests.' "    Garat  had  sent  for  Abbe  Edgeworth. 

The  council  were  sitting  when  the  abb^  arrived,  with  nothing 
to  indicate  his  sacred  character,  and  on  his  entrance  all  the 
ministers  rose  and  went  to  him,  moved  and  troubled.  "You 
are  the  Citizen  Edgeworth?"  said  Q^rat.  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Louis 
Capet  has  expressed  his  desire  to  have  you  with  him  during 
his  last  moments ;  and  we  have  summoned  you  to  know  if  you 
consent  to  render  him  the  service  which  he  expects  from  you." 
**  I  am  ready  to  obey  my  duty."  "In  that  case,"  continued  the 
minister,  "accompany  me  to  the  Temple;  I  am  going  there 
immediately." 

As  the  minister  and  priest  proceeded  in  the  same  carriage, 
Garat  showed  signs  of  emotion.  His  quick  and  sensitive  mind 
was  subject  to  impressions  which  had  no  influence  upon  his 
conduct,  yet  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  "Good  G^l 
what  a  frightful  commission  have  I  undertaken!  What  a 
man !  What  resignation !  What  courage  I  No,  it  cannot  be 
explained  by  human  power  1  There  is  something  more  than 
hum  Tin  1" 

Garat  had  entered  the  king's  room,  and  Abb^  Edgeworth, 
after  the  guards  searched  his  pockets,  was  led  in  just  as  th« 
minister  was  finishing  the  reading  of  the  decree.  "Bring  down 
my  family,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  immediately  after  dismissing  the 
"executive  power"  with  a  gesture  full  of  royal  dignity.  Then, 
taking  the  abbe  into  his  private  room,  he  said,  "  My  wife  and 
children  cure  coming,  sir,  and  as  the  sight  of  you  here  would  b0 
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too  painful  for  them,  I  must  request  you  to  wait  here.  I  shall 
soon  return  to  occupy  myself  with  wliat  is  to-day  the  only  im- 
portant business  for  me.  Meantime,  give  me  a  few  details  of 
the  state  of  the  Church." 

The  queen  was  already  on  the  staircase,  and  the  kmg,  being 
informed  of  it,  went  into  the  dining-room.  A  bottle  of  iced 
water  had  been  placeii  on  the  table.  "Take  that  away,"  he 
said;  "  the  queen  never  di-inks  it:  bring  another  water-bottle.** 

The  municipal  oflScers  had  already  entered,  some  going  before 
and  some  following  their  prisoners.  The  queen  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  king;  and  on  her  draw mg  him  towards 
the  door  of  her  room,  he  said  in  a  Ioav  voice,  "No,  I  can  only 
see  you  here."  He  sat  do\vii  with  bis  face  towards  the  glass 
door,  behind  which  his  jailors  had  retired.  His  wife  held  him 
by  the  hands,  and  his  children  knelt  before  him.  Tliey  all 
sobbed,  and  tears  constantly  interrupted  the  last  outpourings 
of  their  hearts. 

"  We  found  our  father  greatly  changed,"  says  the  princess  in 
her  journal.  "  He  wept  for  sorrow^  on  our  account,  not  from 
fear  of  death,  and  gave  an  accoimt  of  the  trial  to  my  mother, 
with  excuses  for  the  wicked  wretches  w^ho  were  brinpng  him 
to  death.  He  told  how  some  ^vished  to  have  recourse  to  the 
primiiry  assemblies,  but  that  it  had  not  been  his  opinion,  l)o- 
cause  such  a  measure  would  bring  the  state  into  trcuble. 
Afterwards  he  gave  my  brother  religious  advice,  enjoining 
him  particulary  to  pardon  those  who  were  bringing  him  to 
death ;  then  he  gave  him  and  me  his  blessing.  My  mother  was 
very  anxious  that  we  shoidd  be  allowed  to  stay  with  my 
father  all  night,  but  he  refused,  persuading  her  that  he  had 
need  of  rest.  She  asked  to  come  in  the  morning  at  least, 
which  he  assented  to. " 

The  king's  strength  was  exhausted  when  he  rose  to  accom- 
pany the  queen  and  his  sister  to  the  door.  "  To-morrow,  thenf 
said  they.  "  Yes,  at  eight  o'clock."  "  Why  not  seven?"  ai^ked 
the  queen.  "At  seven,  if  you  wash  it.  Good  bye  I"  It  was 
the  end :  his  daughter  heard  it,  and  fell  fainting  at  his  feet. 
The  queen  raised  the  child.  "  Good  bye  I  Good  bye  I"  repeated 
the  king,  and  be  went  into  his  room. 

"  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  passed,"  said  Lord  Russell, 
after  having  for  the  last  time  pressed  his  wife  to  his  breast 
before  mounting  the  scaffold.  Louis  XVI.  had  the  same  feel- 
ing when  he  called  his  confessor.  "Ah!  sir,"  said  he,  "why 
must  one  thus  love  and  be  loved?  All  is  now  over:  let  us 
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forget    everything   else   in  order  to  think  of  my  salvation 
alone." 

Thoroughly  unlike  in  their  real  sentiments  and  in  their 
habits  of  life,  unsuited  from  dissimilar  reasons  for  governing 
and  satisfying  their  subjects,  victims  of  their  own  faults  or  the 
gradually  accumulated  faults  of  successive  generations,  one  a 
Protestant  king  and  the  other  a  Catholic  king,  both  Charles  I. 
and  Louis  XVI.  found  in  their  religious  faith  the  same  strength 
and  the  same  consolation.  Charles  was  able  to  pardon  his 
executioners  as  a  Christian:  he  remained  to  the  last  day  King 
of  England,  at  war  with  his  subjects,  and  ruling  them,  when 
defeated,  by  his  lofty  scorn.  The  gentleness  of  Louis  was 
more  true,  and  his  pardon  more  complete.  He  had  accepted 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  people,  and  his  crown  had  fallen  from 
his  brow ;  but  in  imprisonment  and  death  he  recovered  that 
majesty,  so  royal  in  spite  of  his  modesty,  which  was  to  force 
from  the  executioner  himself  an  astonishing  admission.  "To 
render  homage  to  truth,  I  must  say  that  he  has  undergone  all 
that  with  a  self-possession  and  firmness  which  surprised  all  of 
us.  I  remain  convinced  that  he  has  obtained  that  firmness 
from  the  principles  of  religion  which  no  one  seems  more  firmly 
to  believe  than  he/' 

On  awaking  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  he  kindly  expressed 
his  sorrow  that  Clery  should  have  been  obliged  to  spend  the 
night  on  a  chair  by  his  side.  The  Abbe  Edge  worth  having 
obtained  leave  to  say  mass  in  the  prison,  the  king  partook  of 
the  sacrament.  "How  happy  lam,"  said  he,  "to  have  pre- 
served my  religion!  Without  it,  where  should  I  now  be? 
with  it,  death  may  seem  pleasant,  for  above  there  is  an  incor- 
ruptible Judge,  who  will  render  me  the  justice  which  men 
refuse  me  here  below." 

The  abbe  had  advised  Louis  XVI.  not  to  see  the  queen  again. 
** You  are  right,"  said  he;  "it  would  be  too  painfui  for  her, 
and  hope  will  last  a  few  moments  longer,"  After  the  guards 
had  collected  in  the  court,  and  the  commissioners  had  entered 
his  room,  Louis  asked  Clery  to  cut  his  hair.  "  The  hangman 
is  good  enough  for  you,  said  one  of  the  municipal  officers; 
adding,  when  Louis  stiU  asked,  "It  was  very  well  when  you 
were  king,  but  you  are  no  longer  so."  Tlie  king  turned 
towards  his  confessor.  When  Santerre  arrived  with  all  his 
party,  the  king,  after  asking  if  they  were  come  for  him,  told 
them  to  wait  for  a  moment,  ;is  he  had  something  to  do.  Then, 
shutting  the  door,  he  knelt  before  Abbe  Edgeworth,  and  said, 
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**  Give  me  your  blessing,  all  is  now  finished:  pray  God  for 
mel"  The  venerable  priest  advanced  to  follow  him.  "  Let  uf 
set  out,  sir,"  said  Louis  'KYI.  to  Santerre. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  the  king,  into  which  he  and  his 
confessor  stepped,  followed  by  two  gendarmes.  The  king  and 
the  priest  rt^ad  the  prayers  appointed  for  dying  persons,  thg 
officers  said  nothing,  profound  silence  rtngned  in  the  streets, 
the  shops  and  windows  were  closed,  the  sky  was  dull  and 
gloomy,  all  the  side-streets  w^ere  barred  by  troops.  A  few 
young  men  cried,  "  Here!  let  us  save  the  king!"  but  the  cav- 
alry charged  them  and  prevented  the  motionless  and  dumb 
crowd  from  being  affected  by  the  appeal.  When  the  carriage 
stopped  on  the  "Place  Louis  XV.,"  the  king  seemed  not  to 
have  observed  how  far  they  had  come.  They  opened  the  door 
as  he  read  the  last  prayer.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  indicating 
his  confessor,  "I  recommend  tliis  gentleman  to  your  care." 
"Yes,  yes,  keep  your  mind  easy;  we  understand,"  replied  the 
executioners. 

They  had  already  laid  hands  upon  their  victim.  The  king 
kept  them  back,  and  himself  unbuttoned  his  shirt.  Wlien 
they  proceeded  to  fasten  his  hands,  Louis  XVI.  said,  with  an 
angry  gesture,  "I  can  rely  upon  myself."  The  guards  seemed 
ready  to  use  force.  "  Like  Jesus  Christ,"  said  the  priest,  and 
the  king  bent  his  head  in  token  of  submission. 

The  king  was  already  on  the  scaffold,  with  the  drums  beat- 
ing a  march,  when,  as  he  came  near  the  fatal  plank,  he  made 
a  sign  to  impose  silence  on  the  soldiers.  "Frenchmen,"  he 
exclaimed  with  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  crowd 
who  were  kept  back  by  the  hedge  of  troops,  "I  die  innocent,  I 
pardon  my  enemies;  I  pray  God  that  my  blood  may  not  fall 
back  upon  France—"  The  drums  were  beating  again,  and 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  king.  His  head  fell,  and  one  of  the 
executioners  showed  it  to  the  people.  Some  of  those  in  the 
ranks  near  the  scaffold  cried,  "  L(^ng  live  the  Republic  I"  but 
the  immense  crowd  remained  dumb,  frozen  with  terror  and 
with  an  involuntary  respect  for  the  victim  who  had  just  ex- 
pired. 

King  Louis  XVI.  had  intended  well,  in  a  vague  and  feeble 
manner,  without  energy  or  constancy.  He  had  preserved  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  regime,  but  he  had  none  of  its  preju- 
dices, and  the  idea  of  duty  towards  his  people  had  from  an 
early  jx^riod  impressed  his  mind.  Obstacles  had  aecumulat-ed 
around  him ;  and  even  those  who  wished  to  serve  him  had  as- 
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gisted  in  his  ruin.  Tlie  ability,  courage,  and  far-sightedness  of 
Henry  IV.  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  for  the  ininiense  work 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  weak-handed  descendant.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  torrent,  he  always  vacillated  between  contrary 
opinions,  distrustful  and  fickle  even  when  he  was  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  saving  France,  or  had  resolved  to  remain  faithful 
to  his  engagements.  In  his  real  soul  he  had  probably  hoped 
sometimes  for  help  from  the  foreign  powers,  but  he  never  be- 
trayed France  nor  the  secrets  of  his  state.  Thus,  honorable 
and  sincere,  his  weakness  paid  the  long-standing  debts  of  abso- 
lute power  corrupted  and  corrupting. 

The  body  of  the  king  had  been  consumed  by  quick-lime 
before  the  priest  who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments  was 
admitted  to  read  the  service  over  his  grave;  and  already  one 
of  his  judges,  Lepelletier  of  St.  Fargeau,  had  been  stabbed  by 
one  of  the  old  royal  guards,  who,  without  knowing  him,  took 
revenge  upon  him  for  the  royal  victim.  Europe  everywhere 
broke  its  relations  with  regicidal  France.  Pitt  sent  his  pass- 
ports to  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Chauvelin.  The  feeble 
hope  of  peace  which  was  left  us  a  few  days  ago  has  vanished," 
said  Lebrun  to  the  Convention  on  the  30th  of  January;  "his 
Britannic  Majesty  has  taken  occasion,  from  the  just  rigor  ex- 
ercised upon  the  last  of  our  kings,  to  make  a  sudden  rupture. " 
The  whole  of  England  went  into  mourning  for  Louis  XVI.,  as 
if  to  avenge  the  outraging  of  liberty  by  crime,  and  in  painful 
recollection  of  he.  own  giult. 

The  second  act  of  the  tragic  history  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion was  finished,  and  it  entered  upon  a  new  era.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic  had  been  watered  with  royal  blood,  and 
now  the  founders  themselves  were  about  to  sink  one  after 
another  under  the  savage  exigencies  of  disorder  transformed 
into  tyranny.  The  sti^uggle  of  the  Girondins  with  "  the  Momi- 
tain"  was  not  new,  and  ev^ery  step  taken  had  evinced  an 
advance  in  crime.  The  death  of  the  king  had  raised  the 
Jacobins  to  the  summit:  nothing  was  yet  changed  in  the 
public  administration,  but  there  was  already  a  new  and  terrible 
power  beginning  to  rise.  The  Girondins  had  formerly  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  their  enemies 
took  possession  of  it,  and  were  preparing  to  apply  it  against 
them.  The  disorders  in  the  streets  were  mixed  with  the  par- 
liamentary struggles;  shops  were  pillaged,  and  riotous  mobs 
besieged  the  Convention,  whilst  Robert  Lindot  was  developing 
his  scheme  of  creating  the  new  tribunal.     The  jury  was  re- 
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placed  by  nine  members  named  by  the  Convention ;  and  these 
judges  were  not  submitted  to  any  form  of  preparation.  They 
could  prosecute  directly  those  who  by  ''  incivism"  might  have 
abiindoned  or  neglected  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  those 
who  by  tlieir  conduct  or  by  the  manifestation  of  their  opinions 
might  have  attempted  to  lead  the  i)eople  astray,  those  whose 
conduct  or  writings  recalled  the  prerogatives  usurped  by 
despots. 

"  It  is  proposed,"  said  Vergniaud,  "  to  subject  you  to  an  in- 
quisition a  thousand  times  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of 
Venice.  We  shaU  die  sooner  than  consent  to  it.''  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  jury  was  maintained  in  each  department,  and  one 
juryman  was  appointed  by  vote  of  the  Convention.  The 
Jacobins  accepted  the  proposal,  because  the  influence  of  the 
clubs  determined  the  choice.  To  avoid  delay,  the  members  ot 
the  jury  were  at  first  chosen  in  Paris  and  the  four  surround- 
ing departments.  "The  enemies  of  liberty  everywhere  raise 
a  bold  front,"  exclaimed  Dan  ton ;  '' everywhere  confounded, 
they  are  everywhere  exciting  the  people;  it  is  on  their  account 
that  this  tribunal  must  supplement  the  supreme  tribunal  oi 
the  people  s  vengeance."  A  voice  interrupted  the  orator,  that 
of  Lanjuinais,  shouting  "September!"  Dan  ton  paused  for  a 
moment.  ' '  You  dare  call  to  mind  those  days  of  blood,  over 
which  every  good  citizen  has  gi-oaned,"  he  then  continued; 
"  I  maintain,  for  my  part,  that  if  a  tribunal  had  then  existed, 
the  people  who  are  so  often  and  so  cruelly  reproached  with 
those  days  of  blood  would  not  have  shed  blood.  Let  us  do 
what  the  Leprislative  Assembly  did  not  do ;  let  us  make  our- 
selves feared,  so  as  to  dispense  \vith  the  people  being  so." 

Thus  was  terror  legally  organized.  The  emigrants  and 
priests  fell  naturally  under  the  power  of  the  new  tribunal; 
and  a  decree  still  further  extended  its  despotic  jurisdiction. 
*'  The  Convention  declares  its  finn  resolution  of  making 
neither  peace  nor  truce  with  aristocrats  or  with  any  of  the 
enemu^s  of  the  Revolution.  It  decrees  that  they  are  outlaws." 
The  Jacobins  were  preparing  their  new^  arms.  On  the  25th 
March  a  Committee  of  theGenend  Safety,  composed  of  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  Convention,  was  appouited  to  watch  over 
the  ex(H'utive  power;  on  the  6th  April  the  Committ<^  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  was  constituted,  and  nine  new  deputies  were  to  put 
in  execution  the  decree  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Tlie 
dangers  meantime  constantly  increased  without;  Qi^neral 
Dumouriez  had  just  abandoned  his  army  and  country  to  take 
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refuge  in  the  enemy's  territory,  and  all  the  generals  became 
suspected.  The  Convention  appointed  commissioners  for  the 
frontier  to  watch  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers  and  their  chiefs. 
The  most  hot-headed  adherents  of  the  Mountain  were  dispersed 
amongst  all  the  corps,  keeping  up  the  revolutionary  excite- 
ment everywhere,  and  counteracting,  by  the  extent  of  their 
powers,  the  authority  of  the  generals.  The  strife  was  univer- 
sal from  the  frontiers  to  the  bosom  of  the  Convention. 

In  face  of  the  peril  which  they  had  too  long  ignored,  beside 
the  ruins  which  they  had  with  their  own  hands  strewed  over 
the  soil,  the  Girondins  had  finally  entrenched  themselves  be- 
hind the  last  ramparts  of  order  and  justice.  They  defended 
themselves  by  defending  the  remains  of  society.  "  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  movement  by  which  we  are  drawn  on,"  said 
Vergniaud,  ''that  already  it  has  not  been  possible  for  a  long 
time  to  speak  with  respect  of  law,  humanity,  justice,  or  the 
rights  of  man,  without  being  nicknamed  an  intriguer,  or  still 
more  frequently  an  aristocrat  or  counter-revolutionist.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  incite  to  murder  or  theft  is  a  certain 
means  of  obtaining  from  those  who  have  got  possession  of  the 
helm  of  opinion  the  prize  of  '  civism '  and  the  glorious  title  of 
patriot.  Thus  the  people  are  divided  into  two  classes:  one 
delirious  with  the  excess  of  exaltation  to  which  they  have  been 
brought ;  the  other,  struck  with  stupor,  drags  a  painfTil  exi.st- 
ence  in  the  throes  of  a  terror  which  has  no  termination." 

The  mad  excesses  of  the  Mountain  had  found  their  natural 
mouthpiece  in  Marat.  Formerly  scarcely  tolerated  in  the  As- 
sembly, he  had  little  by  little  gained  the  authority  associated 
-with^a  violence  which  was  fanatical,  inconsistent,  and  sup- 
ported outside  by  insurrection  always  latent  and  often  let 
loose.  Robespierre  made  use  of  Marat  as  a  dangerous  but 
efficient  arm.  It  was  against  Marat  that  the  Girondins  made 
their  useless  attempt.  An  abusive  address  to  the  Convention 
had  been  voted  by  the  Jacobin  Club  over  wiiich  Marat  pre- 
sided. "It  is  in  the  Senate  that  parricidal  hands  tear  your 
entrails,"  said  the  address;  "the  counter-revolution  is  in  the 
government,  in  the  Convention.  It  is  there,  in  the  midst  of 
your  assurances  and  hopes,  that  criminal  delegates  hold  the 
threads  of  the  woof  which  they  have  w^oven  with  the  horde  of 
despots  who  are  preparing  to  cut  our  throats.  But  indignation 
is  already  setting  your  courageous  'civism 'on  fire.  Up,  re- 
pubhcans,  let  us  to  arms!  We  shall  not  surrender  Paris  till  it 
is  reduced  to  ashes." 
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Tlie  Girondins  asked  for  a  formal  charge  to  be  made  against 
Marat.  "  Have  you  not  decreed  the  punishment  of  death," 
asked  Fonfrede,  ''on  whomsoever  should  ask  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  arbitrary  power?  Well,  Marat,  has  asked  for  the 
dictatorship.  Have  you  not  decreed  the  punishment  of  death 
upon  whomst^ever  should  ask  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
vention? Marat  asks  it  every  day."  The  Plain  was  urged  by 
a  feeling  of  honest  indignation.  "  When  you  judged  the  late 
king,"  said  Vernier,  "I  was  simple  enough  to  believe  that 
opinions  were  free.  I  was  deceived.  I  am  one  of  those 
wretches  who  voted  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  and  the 
banishment  of  the  tyrant;  one  of  those  wretches  with  whom 
neither  peace  nor  truce  is  to  be  wished  for;  and  as  I  am  afraid 
of  being  missed  in  that  noble  |>roscription,  I  come  to  denounce 
myself  publicly."     Marat  was  sent  to  the  Abbey. 

The  ebb-and-flow  of  revolutions  is  inconstant,  and  their 
variations  are  as  sudden  as  they  are  treacherous.  Men  began 
to  feel  compassion  for  Marat  when  he  appeared  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  which  his  friends  had  formed  with 
their  own  hands.  The  judges  remained  faithful  {o  the  accused. 
*'  I  have  carefully  examined  the  passages  quoted  from  Marat's 
journals,"  said  the  foreman  of  the  jury;  *'  1  cannot  charge  the 
intrepid  defender  of  the  people  with  criminal  and  coimter- 
revolutionary  intentions.  It  is  difficult  to  restrain  one's  just 
indignation  when  one  sees  his  country  everj'where  betrayed. 
I  declare  that  I  have  found  nothing  in  Marat's  writings  that 
appears  to  me  to  substantiate  the  charges  made  against  him." 
Marat  was  unanimously  acquitted;  and  the  poptilace  carried 
him  to  the  Assembly  in  triiunph,  crowned  with  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  Girondins,  gloomy  and  sad,  were  present  at  the 
ovation  prepared  for  their  implacable  enemy.  "You  see," 
said  Marat,  "  a  representative  whose  rights  were  violated,  but 
justice  has  been  rend(Ted  him.  I  swear  anew  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  equality,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  people." 

In  a  revolutionary  state,  accusations  are  constantly  replied 
to  bv  accusations.  The  Jacobins  denounced  the  Girondin'^  as 
the  latter  had  denounced  Marat.  Their  petition  had  been 
sipnied  by  Pache,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  formerly  Minister  of 
War.  appointed  by  Roland,  whom  he  soon  after  abandoned 
and  betrayed.  The  sections  asked  for  the  exclusion  of  twenty- 
two  deputies.  "The  people  do  not  change,"  they  urged; 
**  they  are  always  the  same;  it  is  the  fimctionriries  who  change. 
The  people's  opinion  of  those  appointed  by  them  depends  on 
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their  conduct.  They  have  prosecuted  traitors  on  the  throne, 
why  should  they  leave  them  unpunished  in  the  Convention? 
Is  the  temple  of  hberty  a  sanctuary  like  the  Italian  churches, 
where  the  guilty  may  go  to  escape  punishment?  Let  the  ma- 
jority of  the  departments  express  their  opinion,  and  let  the  un- 
faithful representatives  withdraw  from  tliis  chamber." 

This  threat  seemed  at  first  to  be  merely  in  derision.  Fon- 
frede  rose  and  said  that,  if  modesty  were  not  the  duty  of  a 
public  man,  he  should  have  felt  offended  because  his  name  was 
not  included  in  the  honorable  List  just  presented.  "  We  also! 
we  alsol"  cried  all  the  members  of  the  Plain  on  the  right 
*'  Could  you  not  find  me  a  comer  on  your  list?"'  asked  P^nieres 
at  Pache;  *' there  would  be  a  chance  of  gaining  a  hundred 
crowns,"  The  list  of  the  Mayor  Qf  Paris  was  soon  to  become  a 
list  of  death.  It  remained  Hke  an  arm  in  Robespierre's  hands. 
When  asking  for  the  trial  of  the  queen  and  all  the  members  of 
the  house  of  Orleans,  he  had  already  said,  "  I  dare  not  say 
that  you  ought  to  strike  with  the  same  decree  patriots  so  dis- 
tinguished as  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Gaudet,  and  others;  I  dare 
not  say  that  one  might  suspect  a  regular  correspondent  of 
Dumouriez  of  being  an  accomplice.  That  man  is  without 
doubt  a  model  of  patriotism,  and  it  would  be  a  sort  of  sacrilege 
to  ask  for  a  decree  of  accusation  agaiust  M.  Gensonn6.  I  am 
convinced  of  the  weakness  of  our  efforts,  and  refer  the  matter 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Convention." 

In  this  strife,  incessantly  bursting  out  afresh,  in  which 
speech  constantly  served  as  a  sword  and  frequently  inflicted 
mortal  strokes,  the  keen  eloquence  of  the  Girondins,  hence- 
forth consecrated  to  the  defence  of  honorable  resistance,  long 
protected  them  against  their  enemies.  They  wished  to  save 
> '  e  Revolution  which  they  were  proud  of  having  made,  and 
tney  displayed  with  lofty  complacency  the  posts  of  long- 
standing which  they  had  filled.  ''  We  did  not  belong  to  the 
Moderates  on  the  10th  of  August,"  said  Vergniaud,  "when 
Robespierre  lurked  in  a  cellar.  No,  I  am  not  a  Moderate  in 
this  sense,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  extinguish  the  national  energy. 
There  are  men  who  wish  to  destroy  the  national  representation 
by  an  insurrection,  who  wish  to  hand  over  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  power  to  a  smaU  number  of  men,  or  upon  the  head  of 
a  8inp:le  citizen :  they  are  conspiring  against  liberty  and  the 
Republic.  If  one  must  be  a  Moderate  to  fight  them,  yes,  I  am 
a  Moderate. " 

The  same  fears  which  Vergniaud  gave  expression  to  were 
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beginning  to  agitate  many  minds.     The  revolutionary  yoke 
already  weighed  heavily  on  men's  lives.      The  depression  of 
trade  and  the  idle  habits  acquired  by  the  majority  of  the  work- 
ing class  had   brought  want  into  the  towns.     Paris  suffered 
cruelly,  and  the  sections  clamorously  demanded  that  the  price 
of  provisions  should  be  regulated  by  law.     Vergniaud  opposed 
such  measures  with  an  ignorant  want  of  foresight,  siiying  that 
to  fix  a  maximum  price  by  law  was  to  destroy  commerce  and 
legalize  famine.     The  Convention  had  agreed  to  fix  a  maximum 
price  for  wheat,  but  the  supply  became  no  greater.     Money 
was  scarce,  and  voluntary  enlistment  became   less  frequent. 
The  department  Herault  gave  the  example  of  supplying  the 
military  service  by  arbitrary  selection,  and  compelhng  a  loan 
fr(^m  those  who  were  still  considered  rich.     The  Convention 
soon  extended  these  measures  to  the  whole  of  France.    "  Your 
opinions  cause  us  expense,"  said  Cambon,  the  great  financier 
of  the  Convention ;  "  I  wish  to  respect  your  property ;  you 
will  be  chained  to  the  Revolution  by  lending  it  your  fortune: 
when  liberty  is  established,   your  capital  wdl  be  restored." 
The  first   rumors  of  those  projects,  destructive  both  of  all 
justice  and  all  security,  began  to  stir  up  the  indignation  of  the 
provinces.     Civil  war,  both  religious  and  royalist,  laid  waste 
the  Vendee  and  extended  into  Brittany.      At  Lyon  the   two 
parties  were  violently  opposed ;  and  the  departments  of  ancient 
Normandy  seemed  ready  to  offer  strong  resistance  to  the  revo- 
lutionary oppression.     The  efforts  of  the  Girondins  in  the  Con- 
vention found  support  in  this  manifestation  of  public  opinion; 
and  for  a  short  time  they  seemed  on  the  point  of  obtaining  the 
mastery.     Twelve  members  had  been  appointed  a  commission 
with  the  ministei-s  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  a  new 
executive  power  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Girondins.     "The 
evil  is  in  anarchy,  in  the  insurrection  of  the  authorities  against 
liberty,"  said  Guadet,  courageously.    In  an  address  of  tlio  city 
of  Bordeaux,  the  violence  to  which  the  Convention  had  already 
been  exposed  was  protested  against.     "We  do  not  wish,''  they 
said,  "a  revolution  which  would  be  constantly  impressing  a 
revolutionary  movement  upon  the  Republic;  we  do  not  wish, 
under  the  false  title  of  a  revolution,  to  elevate  assassination 
into  a  principle,  to  establish  crime  as  a  legal  authority ;  we  do 
not  wish  for  an  order  of  tilings  under  which  effrontery  takes 
the  place  of  courage,  violence  that  of  power,  delirious  self-love 
that  of  talent." 
To  this  protestation  of  good  sense  and  pubhc  honesty,  which 
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burst  forth  in  certain  parts  and  was  secretely  brooding  every- 
where, there  were  added  the  exhaustion  and  foreboding  un- 
easiness of  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Revolution  heart 
and  soul,  but  were  beginning  to  suspect  its  extreme  results. 
Danton  hesitated  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  constantly  haunted 
by"The  horror  of  the  September  massacres,  yet  drawn  by  the 
natural  instinct  of  authority  towards  those  who  sought  to 
estabhsh  the  Republic  on  the  bases  of  justice  and  moderation. 
He  had  made  advances  to  the  Girondins.  "  Why  should  we 
be  at  war?''  he  asked  Yergniaud.  "  I  prefer  open  war  to  a 
false  peace,"  rephed  he.  Danton  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
an  air  of  scorn,  and  said,  "You  have  no  sense,  and  you  will 
perish."  '*I  had  rather  be  murdered  than  be  murderer,'' 
retorted  the  Girondin.  Danton's  anger  burst  forth,  and  Verg- 
niaud's  contempt  threw  him  back  towards  the  Mountain.  ''  I 
am  well  aware,"  said  he  in  his  energetic  language,  '*  we  are  in 
a  minority  in  the  Assembly.  We  are  only  a  heap  of  beggars 
who  are  never  patriotic  unless  they  are  drunk.  We  are  a 
heap  of  fellows  without  sense.  Marat  is  only  a  snarlmg  cur, 
Legendro  is  p:ood  at  nothing  but  carving  his  meat;  the  others 
can't  do  anything  but  vote  by  sitting  and  rising.  But  if  the 
Girondins  had  the  upper  hand  they  would  cast  in  our  teeth 
the  days  of  September,  the  death  of  Capet,  and  the  10th  of 
August.  Tliey  were  satisfied  with  all  that.  We  must  march 
upon  them.  It  is  your  fine  speakei-s  who  deUberate  and  feel 
their  way.  Wo  are  more  daring  than  they,  and  the  riff-raft 
are  at  our  disposition." 

There  were  conspiracies  everywhere,  open  and  flagrant. 
Tlie  Commission  of  Twelve  proposed  to  subject  the  meetuigs 
of  sections  and  the  appeal  to  the  National  Guard  to  regula- 
tions. "The  Convention,"  said  the  preamble,  "places  under 
the  safeguard  of  good  citizens  the  public  fortune,  the  national 
representation,  and  the  city  of  Paris."  "That  is  to  It^galize 
fear!"  exclaimed  Danton.  "  It  is  not  ho  who  defends  himself 
agamst  a  murderer  who  is  afraid,"  said  Vergniaud,  "but  he 
who  lets  his  throat  be  cut."  Tho  Commission  arrested  He- 
bert,  whose  infamous  journal  was  a  daily  appeal  to  crime,  a 
young  man  of  twenty  called  Varlet,  who  had  proposed  to 
massacre  the  Convention  in  a  body,  and  the  president  of  the 
section  of  the  Cite,  called  Dobsent.  To  the  violent  protesta- 
tions of  the  Council  of  the  Comnmne  of  Paris,  Isnard,  then 
president  of  the  Assembly,  repUed,  in  his  usual  emphatic 
style,  ''  If  ever  the  Convention  was  debased,  if  ever  it  hap 
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pened  that  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  national  representa- 
tion, I  declare  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of  France, 
Paris  would  be  annihilated.  Soon  they  would  look  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  for  traces  of  its  existence !" 

For  several  weeks  Robespierre  labored  to  restrain  the  revo* 
lutionary  movement  which  was  weakening  his  influence  in 
the  Assembly.  "  Our  enemies, "  said  ho  to  the  Jacobin  Club, 
*' would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  announcing  to  the 
departments  that  a  sedition  had  broken  out  in  Pans.  You 
must  terrify  them  by  a  calm  and  imposing  attitude.  Why 
make  use  of  such  expressions  as  '  purging  the  Convention  of 
ail  the  traitors'?  I  urge  you  to  weigh  well  your  terms;  and 
with  such  measures  of  prudence  you  will  serve  the  Repubhc." 

Appeals  to  force,  when  they  fail,  are  proofs  of  a  fatal  in- 
creai^e  of  weakness.  Like  the  formal  accusation  of  Marat,  the 
arrest  of  Ilebert  and  Varlet  only  served  to  prove  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  Girondins.  Tlie  time  was  arrived  for  great  revolu- 
tionary effort6.  Robespierre  ceased  preaching  moderation. 
**  The  Commune,"  said  he  to  the  Jacobins,  "must  be  on  a  per- 
fect understanding  with  the  people.  For  my  part  I  cannot 
point  out  the  means  of  safety.  That  is  beyond  the  powei-s  of 
a  single  man,  shattered  by  fever  and  the  exhaustion  of  four 
years  of  revolution." 

Tlie  Committee  of  Insurrection  was  thenceforward  free  to 
act.  xVt  the  Mairie  a«  well  as  the  bishop's  palace  the  details  of 
the  popular  rising  were  organized.  The  Girondins  were  con- 
demned both  on  political  grounds  and  by  the  mob.  On  the 
27th  May,  Garat,  now  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Pache,  the 
Mayor  of  Paris,  strove  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  Convention  by 
tlieir  assuranc^ee  of  peace.  The  delegates  of  the  sections 
crowded  round  the  doors  of  the  chamber,  while  the  crowd 
rushed  into  the  ])a86age8,  shouting  and  insulting  the  deputies, 
of  whom  a  large  number  had  already  retired.  It  was  now 
late.  In  tho  midst  of  tho  tumult,  a  decree  for  the  suppression 
of  tho  Commission  of  Twelve  and  setting  the  prisoners  at 
liberty  was  passed,  to  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  Plain. 
The  voices  of  the  rioters  mixed  with  those  of  the  representa- 
tives. 

The  news  immediately  spread  over  Paris,  exciting  joy  with- 
out brinpring  quiet.  Robespierre  was  not  satisfied.  On  the 
ifctb,  Lanjuinais  b(^ldly  protested  against  the  decree,  declaring 
that  it  had  been  passed  without  any  discussion.  The  Moun- 
tain rose  in  a  body,  shouting  with  rage.     ' '  I  atiirm  that  there 
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has  been  no  decree  passed,  and  if  there  has  been,  I  demand 
that  it  be  reconsidered."  The  tumult  became  greater.  "I 
shall  remain  here  till  you  have  heard  me,"  repeated  the  orator. 
**  What!  more  than  fifty  thousand  citizens  have  been  thrown 
into  prison  by  order  of  your  commissaries;  in  two  months, 
more  arbitrary  acts  have  been  committed  than  in  thirty  years 
of  despotism,  and  you  pity  the  lot  of  a  few  men  who  pubhcly 
preach  anarchy  and  murder;  you  threaten,  you  suppress 
your  own  commission,  you  allow  insurrection  to  be  organized 
before  your  eyes  I"  "If  Lanjuinais  does  not  come  down,  I 
shall  throw  him  from  the  tribune,"  howled  Legendre,  who  had 
already  repulsed  Guadet.  A  vote  of  the  Assembly  annulled 
the  decree  of  the  previous  evening,  and  the  Commission  of 
Twelve  was  re-established ;  but  they  were  possessed  with  dis- 
couragement and  terror,  offered  their  resignation,  and  con- 
sented to  a  provisional  Uberation  of  those  who  were  accused. 
Hebert  was  borne  in  triumph  as  Marat  had  formerly  been. 
The  meeting  in  the  archbishop's  palace  had  decided  to  remain 
in  permanent  deUberation :  it  ordered  the  gates  of  Paris  to  be 
shut,  and  the  watchword  for  a  general  rising  was  given. 
*' People,"  said  Robespierre,  "I  call  you  to  take  part  in  the 
National  Convention  in  insurrection  against  all  corrupt  depu- 
ties." 

On  the  31st  of  May,  before  daybreak,  the  tocsin  and  alarm- 
cannon  sounded  together  in  the  streets  as  on  the  10th  of 
August.  The  sections  had  deprived  the  municipaUty  of 
power,  and  then  restored  them  to  it;  and  Henriot,  a  com- 
mandant of  the  armed  force,  who  had  formerly  taken  an 
active  share  in  the  massacres  of  September,  received  and 
directed  the  troops  surrounding  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Con- 
vention had  just  assembled  without  compulsion  or  protection, 
when  Garat  entered,  and,  meeting  Danton,  asked,  "What  is 
£ill  this?"  "Nothing  at  all :  some  crowds  that  must  be  left  to 
break  up  of  their  own  accord,  and  then  sent  home."  "  I  am 
afraid  something  else  may  get  broken  up."  "  It  is  your  busi- 
ness to  look  after  that."  "  You  have  more  means  at  your  dis- 
posal than  I."  Danton,  moreover,  pretended  that  they  aimed 
at  a  "merely  moral"  insurrection;  and  the  Mayor  ot  Paris 
and  LhuiUier,  the  procureur-g^neral  of  the  Commune,  declared 
there  would  not  h>e  a  drop  of  blood  shed.  "  If  there  is  any 
fighting,"  said  Vergniaud,  "whatever  be  the  success,  the 
Repubhc  is  lost." 

The  Girondins  were  now  without  hope,  but  they  still  re- 
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sisted.  They  demanded  that  Henriot  should  be  punished  for 
having  fired  the  alarm-cannon,  and  protested  against  the 
usui-pation  of  all  the  powers.  Barere  a  second  time  made 
himself  the  tool  of  a  perfidious  project.  "The  Convention 
alone,"  said  he,  "  should  exercise  supreme  authority;  and  the 
subordinates  who  have  usurped  its  powers  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished." As  a  concihatory  measure,  he  at  the  same  time  pro- 
posed to  suppress  the  Commission  of  Twelve.  As  they  passed 
each  other  on  the  stairs  of  the  tribmie,  Robespierre  said 
angrily,  "  A  fine  mess  you  ai-e  making  I"  "The  mess  is  on 
the  Carrousel  I"  repUed  the  Lawyer.  The  decree  being  put  to 
the  vote,  all  the  benches  of  the  Mountain  were  occupied  by 
delegjites  of  the  sections,  and  deputies  of  the  left  went  in  a 
mass  to  the  right  side.  The  voting  was  disorderly,  as  well  as 
the  questions  put  by  members.  Vergniaud  proposed  to  go  out 
in  order  to  place  the  Convention  under  the  protection  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  several  members  followed  him.  The 
square  was  filled  ^ith  a  compact  and  noisy  crowd,  and  as 
there  were  only  a  few  of  the  sections  favorable  to  the  As- 
sembly there,  troops  had  not  been  assembled.  Vergniaud 
returned  to  the  Chamber,  convinced  of  his  powerlessness. 
Robespierre  was  in  the  tribune,  declaiming  in  favor  of  the 
demands  of  the  insuiTectionists.  "Will  you  finish?"  shouted 
Vergniaud.  Robespierre  turned  towards  the  interrupter,  and 
the  two  men  seemed  to  defy  each  other  by  looks.  "Yes,*' 
continued  Robespierre,  "I  am  about  to  finish,  and  against 
you  who,  after  the  revolution  of  the  lOth  of  August,  wished  to 
Iciid  to  the  scaffold  those  who  had  made  it ;  against  you  who 
have  instigated  the  destruction  of  Paris;  ag-ainst  you  who 
wished  to  save  the  tyi-ant ;  against  you  who  prosecuted  the 
patriots  whose  heads  Dumouriez  asked  for;  against  you  whose 
criminal  acts  of  vengeance  have  provoked  those  cries  of  ven- 
geance which  you  wish  to  accuse  your  victims  of  as  a  crime. " 

On  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  the  Girondins  still  threatened  their 
enemies  with  their  "sad  and  inflexible  looks."  The  Council  of 
the  Commune  hfid  consented  to  sign  the  orders  for  arresting 
Boland,  Ciavieres,  and  Lebnm.  Roland  was  not  at  home,  and 
they  arrested  his  wife.  No  one  had  dared  to  lay  hands  on  the 
deputies.  The  insurrection  seemed  quieted  down,  yet  it  was 
necessiiiy  to  Robespierre's  complete  success.  Already  fierce 
■warnings  of  the  storm  burst  forth.  In  a  sitting  of  surprise,  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  June,  with  only  a  small  numl)er  of 
members  present,  Hassenfratz,  delegate  of  the  Jacobins,  asked 
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for  a  decree  of  accusation  against  twenty-seven  Girondins. 
**  We  must  make  an  end/'  said  he;  ''we  must  put  a  stop  to  this 
counter-revohition ;  all  the  conspirators  must  fall  under  the 
gword  of  the  law  without  pity/' 

Garat  made  a  remarkable  proposal  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  ''The  Assembly  is  being  ruined  by  personal 
rivalries,  poisoning  every  speech.  Why  should  those  who  are 
irrevocably  separated  by  hatred  not  offer  to  leave  the  Conven- 
tion of  their  own  accord,  in  order  to  re-establish  peace  within 
it?''  Dan  ton,  who  was  present,  had  a  mind  accessible  to  gen- 
erous ideas  even  when  chimerical.  "lam  quite  agreeable," 
eaid  he ;  'if  the  Convention  consent,  I  offer  myself  fii-st  to  go 
to  Bordeaux  as  a  hostage  to  the  Girondins."  They,  though  not 
expecting  such  a  sacrifice  at  his  hands,  did  not  disdain  his  ad- 
vances. "Things  are  bad  enough,  Danton,"  said  Meillan; 
"and  they  cannot  be  better.  We  have  not  a  man  of  energy 
as  principal  leader;  you  ai-e  the  only  one."  Danton  looked  at 
him  and  shook  his  head.  "They  have  no  confidence.  Con- 
fidence will  return  when  you  assume  that  position,  and  impose 
silence  on  the  mad  men  and  rogues/'  The  prescience  of  the 
future  was  painfully  clear  to  the  frenzied  tribune  of  September. 
The  loss  of  the  Girondins  left  him  alone  to  face  Robespierre ; 
yet  he  revenged  liimself  bitterly.  "They  have  no  confidence,'* 
he  repeated. 

The  news  from  the  provinces  was  threatening.  There  were 
signs  of  insurrection  in  Ard^he  and  Loz^re ;  while  in  Lyons 
the  Moderat<3s  had  put  the  revolution ai-y  despots  to  flight, 
after  a  bloody  struggle,  and  the  Jacobin  club  was  closed.  In 
Paris  the  Convention  was  surrounded  by  a  display  of  the 
armed  forces:  the  battalions  of  all  the  sections  had  been  sum- 
mone<l  by  Henriot ;  there  were  cannons  both  on  the  Place  Louis 
XV.  and  the  Carrousel,  and  even  grates  for  making  the  balls 
red  hot.  Within  these  was  a  circle  of  several  thousands  of 
men,  accustomed  to  riots,  and  recruited  from  the  public- 
houses,  crowding  close  to  the  riding-hall.  The  crowd  which 
rushed  into  the  corridors  of  the  Assembly  had  been  assembled 
like  the  sections;  most  of  them  were  drunk,  and  many  had 
received  money.  The  rioters  and  the  soldiers  had  the  san^e 
watchword;  they  were  ordered  to  prevent  the  representatives 
from  leaving  the  Assembly. 

Most  of  the  Girondins  were  not  present.  For  several  days 
they  had  not  gone  home:  some  taking  refuge  with  friends, 
others  meeting  together  in  Meillan 's  house  in  the  same  room, 
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which  they  had  barricaded  with  the  resolution  of  selling  their 
lives  dear.  Lanjuinais  was  present  in  the  Convention,  being 
independent  of  every  parliament<ary  coterie,  and  always  bold 
and  eager  to  join  battle.  He  already  held  the  tribune,  but  his 
words  were  inaudible  from  the  shouts  of  the  Mountain  and  the 
public.  "So  long  as  I  am  allowed  to  make  my  voice  heard," 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  not  suffer  the  character  of  representa- 
tive of  the  people  to  be  degraded  in  my  pei*son.  I  shall  tell 
you  truths,  but  none  of  those  that  kill  liberty.  For  the  last 
three  days  you  have  not  been  deliberating;  you  have  done 
nothing,  you  have  allowed  everything,  you  give  your  sanction 
to  whatever  you  are  told.  You  are  surrounded  here  by  the 
paid  men,  and  without  by  the  caimons  of  an  anarchical  power 
which  is  oppressing  you — " 

The  shouts  were  redoubled.  The  butcherl^gendre  rose,  hold- 
ing up  his  fist  like  a  man  who  fells  cattle,  and  s^iid,  "Come 
down  from  the  tribune,  or  I  shall  knock  thee  down."  First 
get  a  decree  passed  that  I  am  an  ox,"  replied  I^anjuinais.  mo- 
tionless at  his  post  and  already  assailed  by  the  members  of  the 
Mountain,  some  of  them  aiming  their  pistols  at  him,  and  bis 
friends  at  the  same  time  drawing  out  their  arms.  Tlie  Giron- 
dins had  for  several  wet^ks  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
pistols.  The  voice  of  the  courageous  Breton  deputy  was 
heard  above  the  tumult.  "I  ask,"  said  he,  "that  all  the 
revolutionary  authorities  of  Paris  be  superceded,  and  that  all 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  illegal  power  be  declared 
outlaws." 

Whilst  Lanjuinais  was  protestmg,  the  revolutionary  depu- 
tations followed  each  other  into  the  chamber.  Barere,  after 
succeeding  in  obtaining  a  moment  of  silence,  proposed  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  the  deputies  de- 
nounced by  the  department  of  Paris  should  be  asked  to  volun- 
tarily resign  their  fimctions  for  a  certiiin  fixed  time.  All  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  Girondins.  Jenard  rushed  to  the 
tribune,  and  said,  ' '  Since  a  man  is  put  in  the  balance  agjiinst 
the  country,  I  can  no  longer  hesitiite:  I  resign  my  functions, 
my  life,  if  necessary."  Lixnthenas,  Fauchet,  Dussaulx  followed 
his  example.  Lanjuinais  listened  to  them  with  a  smile  of  dis- 
dain upon  his  lips.  ''  Don't  expect  from  me,"  said  he,  "either 
resignation  or  suspension."  A  torrent  of  abuse  broke  forth: 
Chabot  belched  out  his  insults.  "I  shall  tell  it  to  Chabot  the 
priest,''  rejoined  the  orator,  "in  ancient  history  we  see  the 
victims  drawn  to  the  altar  adorned  with  flowers,  but  the  priest 
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that  sacrificed  them  did  not  insult  them.  Here  some  wish  ua 
to  sacrifice  our  powers ;  sacrifices  ought  to  be  free,  but  we  are 
not.  One  can  neither  go  out  of  this  place,  nor  even  stand  at 
the  windows ;  the  cannon  are  placed  in  aim ;  one  cannot  ex- 
press any  desire.  I  hold  my  tongue."  Barbaroux  immediately 
mounted  the  stops  of  the  tribune,  and  said  that  he  had  sw^om 
to  die  at  his  post,  and  w^ould  keep  his  oath.  Marat  shouted 
from  his  bench  on  the  summit  of  the  Mountain,  "It  is  not  the 
guilty  whom  we  must  ask  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  altar 
of  the  country-  A  pure  martyr  of  hberty,  I  am  ready  to  de- 
vote myself :  I  offer  my  resignation  as  soon  as  the  xVssembly 
ghall  liave  voted  the  arrest  of  the  counter-revolutionists."  He 
at  the  same  time  suggested  certain  changes  in  the  list.  "Dus- 
Baulx  is  an  old  dotard,  Lanthenas  is  weak-minded,  the  only 
fault  of  Duros  is  his  erroneous  opinions.  Add  to  these  Fermon 
and  Valaze,  both  deserving  of  your  condemnation." 

Lacroix  and  Boissy  d'Anglas  now  succeeded  in  entering, 
after  being  both  (though  one  belonged  to  the  Mountain  and 
the  other  was  a  Constitutional)  forced  back  and  even  person- 
ally ill  trtTited  by  the  troops  guarding  the  doors.  The  officer 
in  command  had  been  deposed  by  some  unknown  men  who 
took  his  duti«^s  upon  them.  ''Citizens,"  exclaimed  Barere, 
*'  the  Convention  is  no  longer  free.  I  propose  that  we  change 
our  quarters  to  the  midst  of  the  armed  force,  which  will  with- 
out doubt  protect  our  deliberations."  On  the  majority  show- 
ing assent,  Herault  de  Sechelles,  the  president,  put  on  his  hat 
and  left  his  chair,  with  the  members  crowding  to  follow  him. 
Marat  attempted  by  shouting  and  furious  gesticidation  to  keep 
the  Left  back,  whilst  the  women  in  the  galleries  joined  their 
threats  to  his ;  but  the  majority  of  the  deputies  followed  the 
president. 

The  doors  of  the  Chamber  were  guarded  with  cannon,  and 
on  Herault  giving  the  order  to  open  them,  the  commandant 
Henriot,  who  was  on  horseback,  came  forward.  "Take  off 
your  hat!"  they  called  to  him;  "it  is  the  President!"  "No," 
said  Henriot,  with  an  oath,  "I  shall  not  take  off  my  hat: 
•what  business  have  they  there?  This  was  not  in  the  pro- 
gramme; and  I  shall  not  let  them  pass."  Herault  read  the 
decree.  "That  is  just  like  you!"  said  one  of  the  officials  to 
Barere.  "you  can  only  do  things  by  halves.  You  always 
cause  failure."  "The  people  are  not  in  insurrection  to  hear 
phrases,  they  have  orders  to  give,  and  they  must  have  vic- 
tims:   the   armed    force  will  not  retire  tiU  the  thirty-four 
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deputies  denoimced  by  the  Commune  are  delivered  up  to  the 
people. "  The  President  gave  orders  to  arrest  him  as  a  rebel, 
but  no  one  moved.  A  deputy  of  Marne,  Delacroix,  walked 
towards  the  commandant  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  Hen- 
riot backing  his  horse,  called  to  the  gunners  to  prepare  for 
firing.  Herault  had  to  be  drawn  away,  while  the  deputies 
"Withdrew  into  the  garden.  The  soldiers  remained  motionless, 
guarding  the  gates.     The  Convention  was  a  prisoner. 

Marat  at  last  left  the  Chamber,  followed  and  cheered  by  a 
ragged  crowd,  and  advanced  towards  his  colleagues.  "As 
you  are  appointed  by  the  people,"  said  he,  "I  summon  you  in 
their  name  to  return  to  your  post  which  you  have  aban- 
doned." The  Left  at  once  obeyed  that  voice,  which  though 
despised  had  acquired  the  accent  of  command,  and  the  Con- 
stitutionals followed  after  some  hesitation.  The  National 
Convention  returned  to  the  Chamber  behind  Marat.  "Citi- 
zens," said  Couthou,  impudently,  "  all  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention ought  now  to  feel  certiiin  of  their  freedom.  You  have 
gone  towards  the  people,  and  found  them  everywhere  good, 
generous,  incapable  of  attacking  the  libertj'  of  those  ap- 
pointed by  them,  but  indignant  agauist  the  conspirators  who 
wish  to  enslave  them.  I  demand  their  arrest,  and  thoii*  de- 
tention in  their  respective  places  of  abode." 

No  one  now  protested.  The  Mountain  alone  discussed 
seveiTd  names  on  the  hst.  Some  of  the  outside  pubhc  mixed 
with  the  deputies,  voted  with  them,  and  had  their  votoe 
counted.  The  Right  protested  that  their  suffrage  was  not  free 
in  the  face  of  cannons  and  bayonets.  A  large  number  of 
membei-s  withheld  their  votes.  The  Phiin  voted  for  the  ar- 
rest of  the  Girondins,  some  of  them  urging  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  avoid  gi*eater  nnsfortunes.  The  department  of  Paris 
offered  hostciges  "I  wish  none,"  siiid  Barbaroux,  "except 
the  purity  of  my  conscience  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
Paris."  "I,  on  the  other  hand,  do  wish  them,"  exclmmod 
Lanjuinais,  "not  on  my  own  account,  for  I  have  long  made 
the  Siicrifice  of  my  life,  but  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of 
civil  war  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  republic.  You  answer 
for  us  to  our  departments." 

Even  during  the  time  of  their  power  the  Girondins  were 
never  able  to  join  together  in  unit^^d  action;  and  in  their  de- 
feat they  still  remained  disuniteil.  A  few"  had  voluntarily 
accepted  the  provisory  arrest,  and  hke  Vergniaud  demanded 
the  judgment  due  to  them.    0 there,  like  Buzot  and  Petion, 
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took  to  flight  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  several  escaped  by  ehid- 
ing  the  vigilance  of  those  appointed  to  watch  them.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  departments  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Lan- 
giiedoc  formed  small  threatening  coalitions,  ready  to  unite  for 
the  resistance  of  insurrection  and  the  protection  of  the  op- 
pressed Convention.  The  majority  of  the  threatened  Giron- 
dins  had  assembled  at  Caen.  Two  representatives  on  commi* 
sion,  Romme  and  Prieur,  were  arrested  by  the  municipaUty  of 
Calvados.  The  public  functionaries  formed  an  "assembly  of 
resistance."  The  army  to  execute  its  decrees  did  not  yet 
exist,  but  a  general  and  staff  had  already  been  appointed. 

Those  signs  of  vigorous  resistance  caused  trouble  and  dis- 
quiet in  Paris  to  the  Commune  and  the  Moinitain.  The 
Moderates,  both  of  the  Assembly  and  general  public,  beheld 
with  terror  the  soldiers  and  leaders  who  had  been  victorious 
on  the  2nd  of  June.  Marat  was  as  much  dreaded  as  despised, 
because  he  kept  violently  working  upon  men's  anarchical  pas- 
sions; and  all  feared  Robespierre's  jealous  hatred  and  that 
vindictive  distrust  which  was  apparently  the  only  permanent 
mainspring  of  his  conduct.  He  had  neither  an  idea  in  his 
head  nor  a  sentiment  in  his  heart,  Condorcet  said.  He  kept 
advancing,  however,  on  his  march:  more  inflexible  and  reso- 
lute at  bottom  in  his  ambition  than  could  be  suspected  from 
his  frequently  pompous  and  vague  speeches,  equally  deaf  to 
the  demands  of  the  Girondins  and  the  requests  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  who  wished  for  some  arrangement 
whilst  persisting  m  their  plan  of  hostages.  Robespierre  urged 
the  Convention  to  proclaim  the  new  Constitution.  ''The 
mere  reading  of  the  project,"  said  he,  "will  reanimate 
the  friends  of  our  country  and  frighten  her  enemies.  The 
whole  of  Europe  will  be  compelled  to  admire  that  fair  monu- 
ment raised  to  human  reason  and  the  sovereignty  of  a  great 
people." 

Tlie  tribunes  of  the  Parisian  populace  more  and  more 
strengthened  their  claims  to  govern.  "The  sham  people,  the 
most  deadly  enemy  whom  the  French  people  have  ever  had, 
were  constantly  blocking  up  the  approaches  to  the  Conven- 
tion," wrote  Sieyes,  always  imperturbable  in  his  judgment 
whatever  were  his  shameful  failures  in  conduct.  "  Wheii  the 
members  were  entering  and  leaving  the  Assembly,  the  aston- 
ished bystander  w\as  tempted  to  believe  there  had  been  a  sud- 
den irruption  of  some  new  hordes  of  barbarians,  or  a  sudden 
zrruption  of  a  group  of  greedy  and  sanguinary  harpies,  which 


had  flocked  together  to  take  possession  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, a,s  being  the  prey  proper  to  their  species." 

Robespierre  defended  himself  on  the  2nd  of  June  at  the 
tribune  of  the  Convention,  and  ruled  as  monarch  of  the 
Jacobins  and  the  Commune.  ^larat  was  in  ill-health;  and  one 
of  his  colleagues  having  called  on  him,  brought  to  the  Jaco- 
bins a  bulletin  of  the  state  of  health  of  the  tribune,  who  was 
■supposed  to  have  thoughts  of  becoming  a  dictator.  "The 
excess  of  patriotism,"  said  he,  "enclosed  in  too  small  a  body, 
is  exhausting  and  killing  him.''  In  his  solitude  Marat  was 
drawing  up  lists  of  those  who  were  to  be  proscribed. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  a  note  Avas  brought  to  Marat  bearing 
an  unknown  signature,  "Charlotte  Corday."  I  have  just 
arrived  from  Caen,"  said  the  letter;  "your  love  for  the  coun- 
try allows  me  to  aiv^ume  that  you  will  learn  with  pleasure  the 
unhappy  events  in  tliis  part  of  the  republic.  I  shall  wait  upon 
you  at  your  house  about  one  o'clock :  be  good  enough  to  re- 
ceive me  and  gi-ant  me  a  moment's  conversation.  I  shall  give 
you  an  oppoi'timity  of  ren<lering  France  a  great  service." 

Marat  was  very  ill  and  did  not  reply.  Tlie  unknown  made 
a  second  apphcation,  s^iying,  "I  wrote  you  this  morning, 
Marat;  have  you  received  my  letter?  I  cannot  believe  it,  as  I 
was  refused  at  your  door.  I  trust  you  will  prant  me  an  inter- 
Tie  w  to-morrow.  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  have  arrived  from 
Caen,  and  have  to  reveal  to  you  some  secrets  of  importance  to 
the  republic.  Besides  I  am  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  liberty: 
I  am  unhappy,  which  I  must  be  to  have  a  right  to  your  pro- 
lection." 

Charlotte  de  Corday  of  Armans  had  arrived  in  Paris  several 
days  previously.  Bom  in  a  noble  but  poor  family,  bred  with- 
out a  mother  in  a  convent,  she  had  been  nursed  by  reading 
Plutarch  and  Seneca,  and  by  their  teaching  became  a  stoic- 
Her  imagination  had  been  fired  by  Rousseau  and  Raynal,  and 
the  breath  of  18th  rentury  philosophy  had  removed  from  \\ej 
mind  every  one  of  those  inflexible  principles  which  alone 
resist  allurements  and  illusions.  In  the  annals  of  the  anciont 
Jews  she  nnlv  retained  the  storv  of  Judith.  Her  family  wore 
royalists,  but  her  mind  was  attracted  by  the  re])ublicwin  ideal; 
but  she  saw  that  unclean  hands  had  degraded  and  stained 
with  blood  the  institutions  which  absorbed  all  her  thoughts. 
Her  enthusiasm  was  exciteil  by  the  jn-esence  at  Caen  of  the  es- 
caped Girondins  and  by  the  resistance  which  wa»s  being  pre- 
pared on  their  account,  and  she  believed  she  should  triumph' 
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antly  assist  the  cause  so  dear  to  her,  and  set  out  for  Paris 
without  giving  any  hint  of  her  object  to  her  relations  or 
friends,  prepared  to  give  her  Ufe  freely  in  exchange  for  that 
which  she  intended  to  take  by  force  from  a  wretch  who  was 
dangerous  both  for  the  repubUc  and  for  those  whom  she  ad- 
mired. She  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Barbaroux,  who 
scarcely  knew  her,  to  his  friend  Duperret. 

Charlotte's  importunity  triumphed  over  the  exhaustion  and 
indifference  of  Marat.  On  the  14th  of  July  she  was  admitted 
into  his  room,  which  was  as  wretched  and  sordid  in  appear- 
ance as  its  inhabitant.  Marat  was  in  his  bath,  and  the  young 
woman  sat  down  near  him.  He  questioned  her  about  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs  in  Caen,  and  asked  the  names  of  the  Girondin 
deputies  who  were  there,  saying,  aft<3r  he  had  made  out  the 
list  and  added  to  it  the  names  of  the  governors  of  Evreux, 
*'  Very  well,  in  eight  days  they  will  all  be  in  Paris  and  guillo- 
tined." 

"That  word  decided  his  fate,"  wrote  Charlotte  next  day  to 
Barbaroux.  She  drew  a  knife  which  she  kept  concealed  in  the 
folds  of  her  muslin  scarf,  and  quick  as  Ughtning  plunged  it  to 
the  hilt  in  Marat's  breast.  The  blood  spouted  out  and  he  had 
only  time  to  cry,  "Here I  my  dear!"  His  servant,  whom  he 
had  made  his  wife  *'  in  the  sunshine  of  a  fine  spring  morning," 
came  running  hurriedly  into  the  room ;  he  was  dead. 

There  was  never  a  word,  or  gesture,  or  line  to  show  that 
Charlotte  felt  a  moment's  repentance  or  sympathy.  When  his 
furious  wife  and  the  man  employed  in  an  adjoining  room  to 
fold  his  newspapers  rushed  upon  her  to  strike  her,  she  stepped 
backwards  a  little  and  leant  against  the  partition  of  the  narrow 
room,  with  a  sUght  blush,  and  her  large  eyes  wide  open  and 
looking  straight  before  her.  A  large  crowd  had  already  gath- 
ered in  the  street,  and  as  many  were  pouring  into  the  house, 
sevei-al  men  protected  her  against  the  jwpulace.  ' '  I  fully  ex- 
pected to  die  on  the  moment,"  she  wrote,  "but  some  coura- 
geous men,  who  are  really  above  all  praise,  preserved  me  from 
the  very  excusable  fury  of  the  unhappy  people  I  had  injured. 
I  felt  touched  by  the  cries  of  some  of  the  women,  but  he  who 
saves  his  country  takes  no  account  of  the  cost.  Would  that 
peace  were  established  as  quickly  as  I  wish  it  I  There  is  a 
great  criminal  laid  low,  and  without  that  we  should  never 
have  had  it.  Who  can  doubt  the  valor  of  the  inhabitants  (rf 
Calvados,  since  the  women  of  that  country  are  capable  of  firmr 
ness?" 
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At  the  Conciergerie,  where  she  was  kept  three  days,  her 
bearing  before  the  revolutionary  tribural  remained  the  Kimie, 
firm  and  calm,  her  words  sliowing  some  of  the  affected  style  of 
that  period.  *'  I  killed  liim,"  she  said  during  the  formal  exam- 
ination. "And  who  urged  you  to  commit  this  nmrder?"  "  His 
crimes."  "What  do  vou  mean  by  his  crimes?"  "The  evils 
which  he  has  been  the  cause  of  since  the  Revolution.  I  knew 
that  he  was  perverting  France.  I  killed  one  man  to  save  a 
hundred  thousand.  I  was  a  republican  long  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  have  never  lacked  energy."  She  had  reminded  her 
father  of  tlie  line  in  Corneille,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
her  ancestors : — 

"  Lo  crime  fait  la  honte,  et  nou  pas  lY'chafaud." 

The  deputy  for  Calvados,  Pontecoulant,  whom  she  had  se- 
lected for  her  defence,  being  absent,  the  president  assigned  her 
for  counsel  the  advocate  Chauveau-L^igarde.  "I  thought  of 
Robespierre  or  Chabot,"  she  si\id.  Once,  and  only  for  an  in- 
otant,  did  Charlotte  lose  her  self-possession:  when,  in  the  for- 
mal charge  it  was  argued,  from  the  strength  and  skill  which 
she  had  shown,  that  hers  was  a  practised  hand,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  I  the  monster!  he  takes  mo  for  a  hired  murderer!" 

The  defence  was  a  mere  formality.  "  The  prisoner  admits 
everything."  said  the  advocate,  ' '  even  long  premeditation  and 
circumstances  of  the  most  damninj^  cliaracter.  All  her  defence 
is  bef '  )re  you :  that  imperturbable  calm  and  that  complete  self- 
abnegation,  without  any  sign  of  remorse  in  the  presence  of 
death,  are  not  natural ;  thej^  can  only  be  explained  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  political  fanaticism  which  put  the  dagger  in  her 
hand.  It  devolves  upon  you,  jurymen,  to  determine  wliat 
weight  is  to  be  assigned  to  that  moral  consideration  in  the  bal- 
ance of  justice.** 

Charlotte  listened  unmoved  to  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  her;  and,  without  replying  to  the  president  when  he 
asked  if  she  had  any  protest  to  make,  she  turned  towards  her 
counsel,  and  said,  "  You  have  defended  me  in  the  only  maimer 
that  was  suitable,  and  I  shall  giv(^  you  a  proof  of  the  esteem 
which  I  have  conceived  for  you.  These  gentlemen  tell  me  that 
my  proi)erty  is  confiscated;  and  as  I  owe  some  money  in  the 
prison,  I  ask  if  you  will  undertake  to  get  it  paid." 

When  a  priest  entered  her  cell,  she  thanked  him  and  said  she 
had  no  noed  of  his  services.  She  had  also  previously  told  her 
judges  that  she  had  no  confessor. 
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She  had  given  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  painter  who  drew  her 
portrait  duriog  the  trial,  and  appears  to  have  had  some  affec- 
tion for  a  young  German,  Adam  Lux,  deputy  for  Mayence,  and 
appointed  to  ask  the  annexation  of  that  town  to  France. 
Already  influenced  by  the  same  ideal  passion  for  the  repubhc, 
and  already  disgusted,  like  the  Norman  girl,  by  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  he  became  enthusiastically 
in  love  with  the  condemned  woman,  almost  to  madness. 
When,  six  months  later,  he  died  on  the  same  scaffold  as  Char- 
lotte Corday,  he  still  repeated  the  words  of  a  placard  which 
he  had  got  printed  in  honor  of  her,  "The  guillotine  is  an 
altar." 

Charlotte  died  as  she  had  lived.  The  crowd  surrounding  the 
scaffold  dispersed  in  silence,  touched  by  her  beauty,  by  her 
noble  bearing,  by  the  very  notoriety  of  her  crime,  and  by  a  se- 
cret sympathy  with  her  self-devotion.  When  asked  at  her 
trial  if  she  thought  she  had  killed  aU  the  Marats,  she  rephed^ 
*'  No,  but  I  thought  the  death  of  this  one  would  make  the  others 
afraid."  It  was  with  a  painful  sense  of  the  powerlessness  to 
which  the  most  generous  efforts  were  condemned,  that  she 
wrote  to  Barbaroux,  ^ '  What  a  wretched  people  to  form  into  a 
republic!  Peace,  however,  must  be  established:  the  govern- 
ment will  come  when  it  may." 

Charlotte  Corday  had  not  estabUshed  peace.  She  had  raised 
Marat  from  a  power  which  was  always  contested  and  which 
even  those  who  submitted  to  it  felt  to  be  shameful,  to  the  rank 
of  a  martyr  proudly  boasted  of  by  the  fanatics.  After  the 
most  magnificent  obsequies,  the  heart  of  the  "friend  of  the 
people"  wa.s  brought  to  the  club-room  of  the  Cordeliers,  to  be 
solemnly  preserved.  A  blasphemous  eulogy  made  him  equal 
with  Jesus  Christ:  ''  O  cor  Jemi,  O  cor  Marat!  Holy  heart  of 
Jesus,  holy  heart  of  Marat,  you  have  the  same  right  to  our 
worship!  Marat  and  Jesus,  divine  men  whom  heaven  has 
granted  to  earth  in  order  to  direct  the  peoples  in  the  way  of 
justice  and  truth !  If  Jesus  was  a  prophet,  Marat  was  a  Godl'' 
The  fanatical  passion  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing  this  abom- 
inable parallel.  "Let  us  hear  no  more  of  Jesus :"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  jury  in  the  revolutionary-  tribunal,  "he  commanded 
to  ol)ey  the  laws,  Marat  crushed  them  to  pieces!" 

It  is  a  law  of  himian  nature  that  we  must  worship  before  a 
new  altar,  when  the  ancient  altars  are  overthrown.  The  anar- 
chical masses,  blindly  led  forward,  had  forsaken  the  eternal 
God,  and  their  veneration  turned  towards  Marat. 


The  flight  of  the  conquered  Girondins  and  the  apotheosis  of 
Marat  completed  the  victory  of  revolutionary  absolutism. 
Henceforward  the  Jacobins  reigned  alone,  and  already  they 
were  abusing  their  power.  The  pressing  demands  and  daily 
difficulties  allowed  Robespierre  no  peace  of  mind.  He  felt  liis 
authoritv  totter,  and  concluded  that  the  Constitution  must  be 
at  once  proclaimed  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  disordei*s  which  ren- 
dered government  impossible.  Herault  de  S^chelles  drew  it  up 
in  a  few  days,  recalling  the  laws  of  Minos  and  confessing  him- 
self the  instability  of  his  work.  By  the  side  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  whicli  was  to  sit  for  one  year  only,  he  constituted  an  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  composed  of  twenty-four  persons  chosen  in 
three  ranks  by  the  jirimary  assemblies  from  special  delegates 
and  the  Legislative  Body.  This  Council  was  to  be  renewed, 
one  half  at  a  time  every  year.  The  Government  was  no  longer 
more  than  a  temporary  commission.  In  several  days,  without 
discussion  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  certain  members  of  the 
Mountain,  the  Constitution  was  voted;  and  within  three  days 
was  to  be,  and  was,  ac^cepted  by  the  primary  assemblies  of  the 
whole  of  France.  The  Constitution  of  1791  had  lived  two 
years,  but  the  Constitution  of  1793  was  still-born.  The  Revo- 
lution when  triumphant  raised  her  standard,  she  drew  up  no 
laws.  Herault,  the  author  of  the  Constitution,  said  that  he 
would  render  it  so  unworkable  that  he  could  defy  any  one  to 
put  it  in  execution. 

It  was  the  rallying  signal  which  Robespierre's  friends  were 
waiting  for.  "When  we  have  got  the  Constitution  made,'* 
said  Legendre.  "  we  shall  make  the  Federalists  dance."  In  his 
report  against  the  Girondins,  Saint-Just,  whose  authority  in 
the  pai-ty  was  constantly  increasing,  had  preserved  a  certain 
amount  of  moderation ;  but  on  account  of  the  clamoi^  of  the 
Moimtain,  new  names  were  gradually  added  to  the  list  of  the 
proscribed.  One  after  another,  the  measures  of  anarchy,  which 
were  noisily  demanded  in  the  club-tribunes,  received  the  force 
of  laws.  The  forced  loan  had  been  voted,  and  the  law  against 
monopohes  made  commerce  a  crime  against  the  State.  The 
property  of  all  who  were  outlawed,  a  number  daily  increasing, 
was  declared  to  be  forfeited.  The  revolutionary  jealousies  now 
extended  further  and  lower  than  the  fugitive  and  proscribed 
clergy  and  nobiUty.  "Who  are  those  who  suffer  from  the 
general  want?  who  pour  out  their  blood  for  the  country  and 
fight  against  the  financial  and  commercial  aristocrats?"  ex- 
claimed Danton  when  urging  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats 
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issued  in  1789,  which  still  bore  a  higher  price  than  the  others. 
**It  IS  those  who  do  *not  possess  an  assignat  for  a  hundred 
francs.  I  have  no  skill  as  a  financier,  but  I  am  learned  in  the 
happiness  of  my  country.  The  rich  are  shuddering  at  this  de- 
cree :  it  is  fatal  to  that  class  and  therefore  auivantageous  to  the 
people." 

False  ideas  and  evil  passions  constantly  lend  each  other  mu- 
tual support.  "The  absurd."  said  Garat,  "has  brought  ub  to 
the  horrible."  Whilst  Danton  was  promulgating  ius  doctrincB 
as  to  the  source  of  public  prosperity,  a  decree  was  passed  for 
layinj2:  waste  the  Vendee,  the  trid  of  the  queen  w^is  decided 
upon  by  the  Convention,  and  the  10th  of  August  was  to  see  the 
destruction  of  all  the  royal  tombs.  In  the  army  all  the  generals 
were,  one  after  another,  declared  to  be  suspected ;  and  Custine, 
accused  of  treason,  had  brought  his  head  to  the  scaffold.  Be- 
sides the  genei'al  levy  ordered  throughout  the  whole  of  France, 
a  new  army  was  organized  specially  for  fighting  at  home,  under 
the  significant  name  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  its  avowed 
object  being  to  suppress  tyranny  and  robbery.  The  decree  for 
its  formation  was  passed  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  accordance 
with  Danton's  proposal  that  in  every  large  town  there  should 
be  formed  a  guard  of  citizens,  chosen  from  the  poorer  classes, 
and  that  they  should  be  armed  and  paid  at  the  expense  of  the 
Republic.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  and  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  Mountain,  words  became  acts  furiously  insisted 
upon  by  the  mad  populace.  The  mob  surrounded  the  Conven- 
tion and  again  invaded  the  Chamber,  which  Chaumette,  the 
procureur-general,  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  former.  **  No 
more  quarter  to  traitors,"  said  he,  '*  let  us  throw  between  them 
and  us  the  barrier  of  eternity.  The  hour  of  justice  and  the 
hour  of  anger  is  come;  the  patriots  in  the  departments  and  the 
people  of  Paris  have  already  shown  sufficient  patience.  We 
are  deputed  to  ask  you  to  form  the  Revolutionary^  Army ;  you 
have  already  deen^ed  it,  but  the  intripie  and  fear  of  the  guilty 
have  made  it  miscarry.  Let  this  army  form  its  nucleus  in 
Paris,  and,  as  it  passes  through  the  departments,  be  increased 
by  genuine  Republicans;  let  it  be  followed  by  an  incorruptible 
tribunal  and  the  fatal  instrument  which  cuts  short,  every  con- 
spiracy and  the  hves  of  its  authors;  let  it  com|)el  avarice  to  dis- 
gori?e  the  riches  of  the  earth,  inexhaustible  nurse  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  finally,  let  this  army  be  so  composed  as  to  be  able  to 
leave  in  all  the  towTis  a  force  sufiicient  to  repress  those  who 
are  ill-disposed.     Hercules  is  ready ;  place  in  his  strong  hand* 


the  club  which  is  to  protect  the  land  of  liberty  from  all  its  ty- 
rants." 

The  power  was  already  escaping  from  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  mutilated  of  its  most  eloquent  orators  by  the  proscrip- 
tion, nothing  was  now  left  but  to  bow  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris  and  its  disorderly  following.  The  decree 
authorizing  the  Revolutionary  Army  was  drawn  up  by  Billaud- 
Varennes:  "  There  shall  be  a  Revolutionary  Army.  The  Min- 
ister of  War  will  present  to  the  Convention  the  mode  of  its 
organization."  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  recently  in- 
stituted and  composed  of  the  deputies  who  haa  taken  the  most 
active  share  in  the  Revolution,  asked  for  several  hours  to  con- 
sider the  scheme.  "  It  would  be  very  extraordinary,"  said 
Billaud,  "  for  any  members  to  amuse  themselves  by  deliberat- 
ing." Danton 's  ardent  imagination  was  fired.  "A  Revolu- 
tionary Army  is  not  enough, "  exclaimed  he ;  * '  be  revolutionists 
yourselves.  The  industrious  men  who  five  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  cannot  attend  the  sections,  and  intrigue  might  prevail 
there  in  their  absence.  Appoint  by  decree  two  great  assemblies 
of  sections  weekly ;  and  let  the  working  man  who  attends  them 
receive  a  retribution  of  forty  sous. 

*'  There  remains  the  punishment  both  of  those  enemies  in  the 
camp  who  are  in  your  power  and  those  whom  you  have  to  lay 
hold  of.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  must  be  divided  into  so 
many  sections  that  every  day  an  aristocrat  may  pay  the  forfeit 
for  his  crimes  with  his  head.  Let  the  people  see  their  enemies 
perish  I  The  people  are  great,  and  they  are  giving  you  a  proof 
of  it  at  this  moment.  They  are  suffering  from  an  artificial 
dearth  of  provisions,  contrived  to  lead  them  into  a  counter- 
revolution; but  they  feel  it  is  for  their  own  cause.  Under  a 
despotism,  they  would  have  exterminated  every  form  of  gov- 
ernment." 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  and  army  required  means  of  sup- 
port, and  to  supply  their  wants,  Billaud-Varennes  pro]X)sed  the 
law  of  *'  suspected  persons,"  to  the  effect  that  all  the  counter- 
revolutionists  were  to  be  brought  to  trial.  '*  Who  are  the  sus- 
pected persons?"  asked  Bazire:  "they  are  the  shopkeepers, 
wholesale  merchants,  stock-brokers,  ex-pixxiureurs,  busir  *b.« 
agents,  large  capitalists,  suspected  from  their  character,  pro- 
fession, and  education.  They  are  all  more  natm^lly  enemies 
of  hberty  than  the  nobles  and  the  priests."  The  Commune  of 
Paris,  and  in  the  departments  commissioners  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  to  revise  the  appointment  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
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riiittees  chosen  for  domiciliary  visits  and  the  arrest  of  all  sus- 
pected persons.  "Day  and  night,"  said  Billaud,  "will  not 
suffice  us  for  arresting  our  enemies."  "You  have  ordered 
suspected  persons  to  be  arrested,"  exclaimed  Drouet,  the  post- 
master of  Varennes;  "  declare  to  those  guilty  men  that  if  lib- 
erty were  in  danger,  which  is  impossible,  you  would  kill  them 
all  without  pity.  It  is  justice  that  I  demand,  but  I  wish  no  half- 
justice.  We  shall  be  just  as  well  as  revolutionary ;  and  if  the  ty- 
rants of  Europe  maintain  that  to  be  revolutionary  is  to  be  a  vil- 
lain, it  matters  nothing,  you  shall  have  destroyed  the  traitors." 

The  violence  of  some  expressions  excited  a  few  murmurs,  but 
the  decrees  were  voted.  Faithful  to  his  usual  docility  towards 
those  who  were  victorious,  Barere  undertook  to  formulate  the 
conquests  of  the  Jacobins.  "A  Revolutionary  Army  will  put 
in  action  the  grand  phrase  which  we  owe  to  the  Commune  of 
Paris.  Let  us  make  Terror  the  order  of  the  day.  The  royalists 
ask  for  blood,  we  shall  give  them  that  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
Brissot,  and  all  the  conspirators.  These  will  not  be  illegal  acts 
of  vengeance;  they  will  be  accomplished  by  the  revolutionary 
tribunals.  Brissot  and  the  royalists  wish  to  destroy  the  Moun- 
tain; it  will  ci-ush  them." 

Thus  were  unfolded,  one  after  another,  the  folds  of  the  fatal 
network  which  was  soon  to  cover  the  whole  of  France.  The 
madness  of  popular  passion  was  supplanted  by  a  legal  system 
of  extermination.  The  administration  of  the  law  of  suspected 
persons  left  no  chance  of  evasion.  I  give  the  text  itself,  in  its 
hateful  minuteness  of  detail:—"  Immediately  after  this  decree, 
all  suspected  persons  still  at  liberty  shall  be  arrested.  Suspected 
persons  are:  (1)  those  who  by  their  conduct,  their  position,  or 
their  conversation  and  writings  have  shown  themselves  parti- 
sans of  tyranny  or  federalism,  and  enemies  of  liberty;  (2)  those 
who  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  their  means  of  existence 
and  their  performance  of  civic  duties ;  (3)  those  who  have  been 
refused  certificates  of  civism ;  {\^  public  functionaries  suspended 
from  their  functions  by  the  Convention  and  its  commissioners - 
(5)  those  of  the  late  nobility,  their  husbands,  wives,  fathers, 
mothers,  sons  or  daughters,  brothers  or  sisters,  agents  of  emi- 
grants who  have  not  constantly  exhibited  attachment  to  the 
BepubUc;  (6)  those  who  have  emigrated,  although  they  may 
have  returned  during  the  time  fixed  by  the  law  or  previously. 
The  tribunals  can  detain  as  suspected  persons  the  prisonei-s  who 
may  be  acquitted,  and  those  with  regard  to  whom  it  may  be 
decided  that  there  are  no  gi'ounds  for  accusation.'* 


It  was  necessary  to  use  intimidation  with  Merlin  de  Douai 
before  he  would  agree  to  present  the  report  to  the  Convention. 
The  mind  of  the  learned  lawyer  revolted  at  the  task  imposed 
upon  the  revolutionist.  Barere  having  proposed  that  tlie  sus» 
pected  persons  should  be  banished,  Collot  d'Herbois  burst  into 
invective.  "We  must  banish  nothing,"  he  exclaimed;  "we 
must  destroy  all  the  conspirators,  and  bury  them  in  the  soil  of 
liberty.  They  must  all  be  arrested,  the  places  of  their  deten- 
tion mined,  the  match  always  alight  kept  ready  to  blow  them 
up  if  they  dare,  they  or  their  partisans,  to  attempt  any  new 
efforts  against  the  Repubhc.  I  ask  that  this  measure  be  apphed 
to  the  whole  of  France."  In  his  Memoirs,  which  are  generally 
untrue  as  to  his  own  actions,  but  clear-sighted  and  severe  on 
those  of  others,  Barere  remark's: — 

"  Unfortunately  the  legislation  committee  propostMl  the 
frightful  law  ag;iinst  susi>ecied  persons.  Tlie  prisons  began  to 
bo  filled;  they  made  war  upon  o})iiiious;  they  harassed  politi- 
cal consciences,  stirred  up  every  passion,  injured  numl)er]esg 
interests.  Tlie  sad  autumn  of  1793  became  still  mure  nitlan- 
choly  by  the  sight  of  numerous  imprisonments,  a^rainst  A\liich 
public  opinion  ought  perhaps  to  have  I'orewaiTied  us,  for  it 
blamed  the  authors  of  the  law,  and  still  more  those  who  "anied 
it  out  with  so  much  passion  and  so  little  discernment." 

The  law  against  6usT>iHjled  pei-sons  was  everywhere  M})plic«r 
ble  and  every^'here  applied.  The  Revolutionary  Army  was  a 
sword  tb.nt  cut  both  wavs,  and  the  Committee  ot  IMblic  S<*ifetT 
were  conscious  of  it;  therefore  it  wiis  not  organized  in  the  de- 
partments wiiere  it  might  fine  day  t>ecome  a  nuel'?:is  of  resist- 
ance. It  reigned  in  Paris,  and  formed  provinciai  repments 
ax:?cording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  delegates  sent  out.  When 
Saint-Just  and  Lebas  were  sent  to  the  head-ipiarters  of  the 
armv  of  the  Rhine,  thev  established  in  Alsace  the  revolutionarv 
tribunal  and  army.  Before  the  judges  there  was  no  registra- 
tion, no  coimsel,  no  formal  draught  of  the  CAse.  Two  hours 
after  being  denounced,  the  accused  was  bhot  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  his  death.  Tlie  Revolutionary  Army  dragged  b 
guillotine  l)eliind  it;  and  the  horrors  committed  under  the 
orders  of  a  Geraian  ex-priest,  called  Schneider,  exiisperated 
the  i)opulace  to  such  a  degree  that  the  delegates  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  obliged  to  have  him  exposed  at  the  pillory  in  Btraa- 
bom*g  before  conveying  him  to  Paris  for  execution. 

So  many  arbitrary  acts  of  violence,  in  ap] living  the  most 
hateful  principles,  could  not  harmonize  with  the  execution  of 
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the  laws,  however  elastic  they  might  be.  The  Constitution 
therefore  was  delayed  in  reaching  full  strength,  and  the  power 
of  the  Convention  indefinitely  prolonged.  Saint-Just  had 
lately  said,  "You  want  the  Republic,  but  it  will  cost  you 
dear;"  and  he  himself  then  developed  his  idea.  "We  must 
combat  the  resistance  of  some,  the  sluggishness  of  others,  the 
superstition  of  others  again  for  defunct  authority,  the  am- 
bition and  hypocrisy  of  many.  Liberty  is  bom  of  a  salutary 
anarchy,  while  absolute  order  leads  to  effeminacy;"  and  he 
added,  ' '  A  people  has  but  one  dangerous  enemy— its  govern- 
ment." 

In  the  midst  of  this  supreme  effort  to  destroy  all  that  yet  re- 
mained of  the  past,  and  to  establish  on  new  foundations  a  so- 
ciety whose  birth  was  accompanied  by  so  many  sufferings,  at 
the  moment  of  this  gi'eat  outburst  of  violence  and  anger 
against  the  enemies  of  the  RepubUc,  the  queen  was  transferred 
from  the  Temple  to  the  Conciergerie  to  undergo  her  trial.  Al- 
ready, at  the  rumor  of  a  plot  by  General  Dillon  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  Marie  Antoinette  was  separated  from  her 
son.  "My  mother  was  overwhelmed  by  this  cruel  order," 
wrote  the  Princess  Roval  in  her  diarv ;  ' '  she  would  not  deliver 
up  my  brother,  and  defended  the  bed  where  she  had  place<i 
bim  against  the  municipal  agents.  They  threatened  to  employ 
violence,  and  to  call  in  the  guard.  My  mother  told  them  they 
would  have  to  kill  her  before  tearing  her  child  from  her.  An 
hour  was  passed  in  resistance  on  her  part,  in  menaces  and  in- 
sults on  the  part  of  the  municipal  agents,  in  tears  and  despair 
by  us  all.  At  last  they  threatened  so  positively  to  kill  her  as 
well  as  myself,  that  she  was  obliged  to  give  way  for  love  of  us. 
She  committed  him  into  the  hands  of  the  municipal  agents, 
bathing  him  with  her  tears,  too  surely  foreseeing  that  she 
would  see  him  no  more." 

Three  weeks  later,  the  queen  in  her  turn  bade  farewell  to  her 
sister  and  her  daughter.  Impassive  in  her  majestic  sorrow, 
she  did  not  complain,  and  asked  for  no  solace  to  laer  woes.  She 
was  confined  in  a  cell  below  the  level  of  the  river;  the  water 
trickled  dowui  the  walls;  a  screen  alone  separated  the  princess 
from  the  gendarme  who  never  left  her  day  or  night.  A  felon 
waited  upon  her.  "What  does  the  Widow  Capet  do  in  her 
prison?"  they  asked  of  this  wretch.  "Ah I  she  is  very  much 
down;  she  mends  her  stockings,  so  as  not  to  walk  bare-footed." 
Some  mitigation  to  the  lot  of  the  prisoner  had  been  given  by 
the  compassion  of  the  jailers.     One  of  them  was  dismissed; 
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1^  second  asked  a  rug  for  her;  "You  want  to  be  guillotined 
then?"  the  pubhc  accuser,  Fouquier  Tinville,  asked  him. 

After  two  months  of  this  slow  agony,  on  the  14th  October, 
1793,  the  queen  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribimaL 
Wlien  asked  her  name,  Christian  names  and  titles,  she  replied, 
"  I  am  named  Marie  Antoinette  de  Lorraine  d'Autriche,  widow 
of  the  King  of  France,  bom  at  Vienna,  aged  thirty-eight  years; 
I  was  at  the  time  of  my  arrest  in  the  meeting-place  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly."  The  act  of  accusation  of  Fouquier  Tinville 
commenced  with  these  words:  "It  foUows  from  the  examina- 
tion of  documents  that,  in  unitation  of  the  Messalmas,  Brune- 
hauts,  Fredegondes,  and  Medecis,  that  were  formerly  described 
as  queens  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette,  widow  of  Louis  Capet, 
has  been  the  scourge  and  blood-sucker  of  the  French."  All  the 
hatred  excited  during  so  many  years  against  the  "Austrian," 
all  the  lying  imputations  upon  the  past  life  of  the  queen  and 
on  the  part  she  had  played  in  the  government,  were  brought 
together  in  the  most  shameful  speech  of  the  prosecutor.  The 
audience  themselves  were  shocked  when  Fouquier  Tinville  ac- 
cused the  queen  of  having  voluntarily  corrupted  her  young 
son.  Already  the  modesty  of  Madame  Elizabeth  and  her  niece 
had  been  tortured  by  an  infamous  cross-examination;  the 
queen,  until  then  grave  and  fuTn,  turned  with  a  movement  of 
indignation  towards  the  gallenes;  "  I  appeal  to  all  the  mothers 
here  present,"  cried  she.  The  women  of  the  Terror,  paid  to 
hurry  from  execution  to  execution,  broke  out  into  applause. 
Wlien  Robespierre  was  told  of  this  scene,  "The  fools  1"  cried 
he,  breaking  his  plate  in  anger,  *'it  is  not  enough  that  she  is 
really  a  Messalina,  but  they  must  make  her  even  an  Agrip- 
pina,  and  give  her  at  her  last  moments  a  triumph  of  public 
interest." 

The  sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  26th  October  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  the  hearing  had  last-ed  tliree  d;ws  and 
tliree  nip:hts.  The  queen  v/as  taken  back  to  the  Conciergerie. 
Alone  in  her  prison,  she  robed  herself  in  a  white  dress ;  her 
beautiful  hair  had  grou-n  white  with  son'ow.  The  executioner 
came  to  cut  it.  She  wrote  to  Madame  Elizabeth  a  letter  which 
•was  not  delivered,  and  wliieli  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
Couthon.  Guard^^  of  soldiers  were  placed  in  the  streets,  can- 
nons were  pointed  wlien  Marie  Antoinette  issued  from  the 
Conciergerie  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morniiig,  with  neither 
carri;igo  nor  friendly  confessor,  only  the  revolutionary  cart 
and  a  constitutional  priest.     Equality  had  made  some  progi^t^s 
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since  the  kiiig's  death.  The  queen  did  not  look  at  the  cart,  she 
addressed  not  a  word  to  the  priest ;  by  the  care  of  Madame 
EUzabeth  a  secret  absolution  awaited  her  from  an  upper 
window.  She  followed  with  her  looks  the  buildings  along 
her  route  as  if  to  revive  her  recollection.  "Long  live  the 
Republic,"  cried  the  people  when  her  head  fell  under  the  guillo- 
tine.    The  old  hatred  broke  out  in  these  cries. 

One  of  the  noble  qualities  of  humanity  is  the  value  which  it 
knows  how  to  attach  to  courage.  Louis  XVI.,  constantly 
vii-tuous,  animated  with  just  and  pure  intentions,  had  been  an 
inadequate  and  feeble  king,  weak  and  inconstant  in  his  con- 
duct; Marie  Antoinette  frivolous,  giddy,  ambitious  of  power 
to  serve  her  friends,  had  shown  herself,  in  the  supreme  danger 
of  the  monarchy,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
unfit  to  judgf^  of  the  means  of  action  and  of  the  resources  of  a 
desperate  situation;  the  overthrow  completed,  the  ruin  of  the 
royal  hopes  and  illusions  had  raised  them  both  into  regions 
superior  to  their  misfortunes  themselves.  The  king  suffered 
less  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  weakness ;  he  had  more  com- 
pletely abdicated  his  own  will  before  the  sovereign  power  of 
God.  Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  long  held  out,  at  last  like 
her  husband  bent  under  the  hand  of  God,  who,  in  His  un- 
fathomable wisdom,  permitted  and  tolerated  so  many  crimes; 
the  indomitable  courage  of  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
the  pious  submission  of  the  son  of  Saint  Louis  met  al  the  toot 
of  the  cross  of  Jesus  C'hrist. 

In  the  terrible  solitude  of  her  prison  and  of  her  scaffold, 
Marie  Antoinette  died  as  a  Christian;  the  Girondins,  whose 
trial  had  already  commenced,  were  now  to  display  the  heroism 
of  great  condemned  heathens.  "Will  they  drag  the  repre- 
sentatives before  the  revolutionary  tribunal?"  Garat  had 
asked  Robespierre.  "It  is  good  enough  for  them,"  he  replied. 
The  Queen  of  France  was  at  the  same  time  Indicted  there. 
The  inviolabilitv  of  rank  and  of  sex,  and  that  of  the  national 
representation  were  at  once  forgotten. 

Several  efforts  were  made  uselessly  on  behalf  of  the  Giron- 
dins; the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Robespierre  pursued  them 
pitilessly,  the  mantle  of  his  clemency  extended  itself  only  over 
the  members  of  the  Plain,  included  with  them  in  the  indict- 
ment. In  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  A  mar 
publicly  prosecuted  the  Girondins,  declaring  them  to  be  in  con- 
tinual conspiracy  against  the  Revolution.  A  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehoud,  the  accusation  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  depu- 
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ties  of  the  Gironde  all  that  posterity  has  considered  in  their 
favor,  their  illusions,  their  enthusiasm,  their  hopes,  bom  of 
vanity ;  and  above  all,  the  courageous  resistance  of  their  last 
days.  Tliirty-nine  representatives  were  cited  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal;  twenty-one  had  been  declared  outlaws; 
the  seventy-four  deputies  who  had  signed  a  protest  against 
the  acts  of  the  31st  May  and  the  2nd  of  June  were  placed  under 
arrest.  Private  vengeance  added  several  names  to  the  fatal 
list.  The  prudent  foresight  of  Robespierre  did  not  wish  to 
destroy  the  Plain ;  he  opposed  the  furious  men  who  proposed 
to  send  all  the  prisoners  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
"The  Convention  ought  not  to  seek  to  multiply  the  guilty," 
said  he;  "it  is  on  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  that  they  ought  to 
fix."  Already  an  outlawed  representative,  Gorsas,  had  re- 
entered Paris  secretly ;  he  was  arrested  and  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold on  the  7th  October.  The  Convention  had  commenced  its 
suicide. 

For  the  last  time  the  Girondins  made  their  eloquent  voices 
heard ;  for  the  last  time  the  hatred  of  their  enemies  flung  at 
them  those  accusations  against  which  they  had  so  often  pro- 
tested. Divided  in  their  defence  as  they  had  been  in  tlieir 
political  conduct,  they  appeared  above  all  occupied  in  repell- 
ing the  personal  acts  invoked  against  them.  Dupes  rather 
than  accomplices,  they  clauned,  however,  that  active  part  in 
the  Revolution  which  did  not  belong  to  them  in  reality. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  their  examination  and  when  confronted 
with  the  witnesses,  the  dignity  of  their  attitude,  the  burning 
eloquence  of  the  accused,  disquieted  those  resolved  on  their 
destruction.  The  horrors  of  the  civil  war  were  constantly  im- 
puted to  them.  "It  is  the  treason  of  Toulon,  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  Vendue,  the  blood  which  flowed  at  Lyons  which  ac- 
cuses them,"  people  said. 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  wrote  to  the  Convention:  **We 
are  stopped,"  said  the  jury,  "  by  the  forms  prescribed  by  law. 
Five  days  ago  the  trial  of  the  deputies  began,  and  nine  wit- 
nesses only  have  been  heard.  Each  wishes  to  give  a  history 
of  the  Revolution.  The  accused  answer,  the  witnesses  reply. 
The  loquacity  of  the  accused  renders  this  discussion  very  long. 
After  these  personal  debates,  will  each  of  the  accused  wish 
to  make  a  general  defence?  Will  the  trial  be  then  intermi- 
nable? Why  witnesses?  The  whole  of  France  accuses  them. 
The  proofs  of  their  crimes  are  evident.  It  is  for  the  Con- 
vention to  sweep  away  the  formahties  which  hinder  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  trial."  The  Convention  did  not  remain  deaf  to 
this  appeal ;  Bome  hours  later,  armed  with  a  new  decree,  the 
president  of  the  tribunal  asked  of  the  foreman  of  the  jury  if 
their  consciences  were  sufficiently  enhghtened.  The  hearing 
was  suspended,  and  the  same  day,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, \rithout  summing  up  by  the  public  prosecutor,  without  de- 
fence by  the  accused,  the  debates  were  closed  and  the  jury  re- 
tired to  consider  their  verdict. 

-  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  they  re-entered  the  hali.  The  fore- 
man did  not  content  himself  with  merely  announcing  the  ver- 
uict;  he  himself  summed  up  the  indictment,  and  concluded 
with  the  fatal  word,  "■  Guilty."  The  accused  had  been  brought 
back;  they  broke  out  into  cries  and  reproaches  against  the 
wickedness  which  smote  them  without  defence.  The  armed 
force  occupied  the  hall ;  the  tumult  increased.  When  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor  demanded  the  punishment  of  death  against 
twenty-one  of  the  accused,  a  cry  was  heard;  "I  die,"  said 
Valaze,  as  he  stabbed  himself  with  a  knife.  ]\Iore  magnani- 
mous in  his  courago,  Ycrgniaud  threw  away  the  poison  wliieh 
he  had  carried  about  with  him  for  several  months.  *'Long 
hve  the  RepubUc,"  cried  the  accuped.  Camille  Desmoulins 
was  there,  rashly  curious  to  see  the  spectacle.  He  had  been 
employed  by  Ri^oespierre  against  the  Girondius,  and  had  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet  entitled,  ''  Brissot  and  the  Brissotins  imveiled.'' 
The  horror  of  the  injustice  on  a  sudden  seized  his  inconstant 
mind;  he  fled  away,  crying,  *' Ah,  my  God,  it  is  I  who  kill 
thorn !    J  have  killed  them.     I.et  me  pass  I    I  will  not  see  them 

die !" 

A  cry  rose  from  among  the  Girondins  just  after  the  presi- 
dent had  read  their  sentence  of  death:  "We  die  innocent  I 
Lonjr  hve  the  Republic  I"  Sillery,  formerly  the  confidant  of 
the  intrigues  and  shameful  pleasures  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
separated  from  his  master  by  the  regicide  vote  of  the  prince, 
threw  in  the  air  the  crutch  \siiich  supported  his  trembling 
steps  and  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  lifer 
Ducos  and  Fonfrede,  united  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  as  wel! 
as  by  the  most  t^mder  affection,  embraced  each  other  in  tears. 
Brissot,  overwhelmed,  bowed  his  head;  Vergniaud,  fatigued, 
depressed  by  imprisonment,  always  the  chief  of  his  party, 
looked  around  him  with  a  countenance  indifferent  and  cahn. 
Tht^  tribunal  decreed  that  the  body  of  Valaze  should  be  carried 
to  the  place  of  execution  on  the  same  cart  with  his  companions, 
and  tlirowii  with  them  into  the  same  grave:  all  the  condemned 
men  bowed  in  pa^ssing  tho  corpse. 
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Midnight  approaxihed,  but  an  immense  crowd  still  encum- 
bered the  square  aroimd  the  Convention.  The  Girondins  had 
not  employed  the  right  which  the  law  gave  them  of  appeal 
against  their  sentence.  They  came  out  singing  the  Marseillaise, 
that  passionately  revolutionary  hymn  improvised  in  Alsace  by 
a  young  soldeir,  Rouget  de  lisle,  repeated  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  federal  bands  of  Marseillaise  called  to  Paris  by  Barbarous, 
and  since  then  inseparable  from  their  memory.  Their  voices 
Btill  resounded  in  a  solemn  and  terrible  chorus  when  they 
mounted  the  stairs  of  the  Conciergerie: 

Aliens,  enfiuite  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arriv6 
Contra  nous,  de  la  tyrannie, 
Le  couteau  sanglant  est  lev6. 

The  prisoners  who  crowded  the  prison  understood  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  return  and  of  the  song.  One  of  them,  thesAbbe 
Emery,  superior  of  the  congregation  of  Saint  Sulpice,  had  not 
waited  till  now  before  exercising  his  charitable  ministry  among 
his  companions  in  captivity.  "We  keep  liim  because  he  pre- 
vents the  oLliers  from  crying,"  said  Fouquier  Tinville.  Sillery 
and  Fauchet,  the  gentleman  and  the  constitutional  bishop,  had 
returned  to  piety;  both  of  them  received  the  consolations  of 
religion.  The  Protestant  minister  Lasource  openly  avowed 
his  belief.  All  the  others,  imbued  in  different  degrees  with  the 
phdosophicid  principles  of  their  epoch,  appeared  indifferent  to 
the  death  they  were  about  to  suffer  or  proudly  resolved  to  hide 
their  painful  emotions.  "  I  was  light  in  saying,"  remarked 
Vergniaud,  "that  the  Revolution,  like  Saturn,  devours  her 
children."  A  last  banquet  united  them  all;  during  the  days 
which  preceded  their  condemnation,  nearly  all  bade  adieu  to 
those  who  loved  them.  The  brothers-in-law  of  Vergniaud 
brought  his  son;  the  child  hid  himself,  frightened  by  the 
changed  aspect  of  the  prisoner.  "  Look  at  me  well,"  said  he, 
taking  the  child  in  his  arms;  "when  you  are  a  man,  you  will 
say  that  you  have  seen  Vergniaud,  the  founder  of  the  Republic, 
at  the  noblest  moment  and  in  the  most  glorious  costume  of  his 
life,— when  he  suffered  the  persecution  of  scoundrels  and  pre- 
pared himself  to  die  for  freemen." 

History  has  not  imposed  on  the  Girondins  the  weight  of  the 
foundation  of  the  French  RepubHc.  It  has  scarcely  imputed  to 
them  the  last  blows  against  the  monarchy.  In  their  inmost 
souls  they  died  sadly,  in  face  of  their  vanished  illusions  and 
the  victory  of  their  enemies,  sustained,  however,  by  a  sincere 
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love  of  liberty  and  country,  to  which  they  believed  they  sacri- 
ficed their  lives. 

Plutot  la  mort  que  Tesclavage, 
C'est  la  device  des  Franyais, 

Bang  several  of  them  as  they  mounted  the  scaffold.    Vergniaud 
hai^written  in  letters  of  blood  on  the  waU  of  his  prison: 

Potius  mori  quam  faedari. 

The  previous  night  on  lea\4ng  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
they  had  thrown  assigiiats  among  the  crowd  of  paid  insulters 
•who  followed  them;  marching  to  the  scaffold,  they  sang  the 
Marseillnise.  They  embraced  at  the  foot  of  the  fatal  platform; 
during  the  journey  they  supported  the  h\udhead  of  Yalaz6  on 
their  knees.  SilleW  wa.s  executed  first;  he  Sixluted  the  people 
who  crowded  around  the  pla^T-.  One  after  the  other  cried, 
**Long  live  the  Republic!"  Vergaiaud  feU  last,  hke  the  cliief 
who  sees  all  his  soldiers  dt'ule  tef ore  him  in  a  retreat.  Several 
minutes  sufTiced  to  extinguish  so  much  brilliancy,  youth,  and 
talent,  not  a  single  voice  had  raised  itself  in  their  defence; 
henceforth  there  was  no  opposition  in  France  to  the  yoke  of 

the  Terror. 

IlUistrious  victims  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  Tlie  duke 
of  Orleans  had  been  placed  on  the  same  list  with  the  Girondins, 
his  constant  adversaries.  He  was  in  prison  at  Marseilles,  with 
his  sons,  the  Count  of  B^au  jolais  and  the  duke  of  Montpensier. 
He  was  brought  to  Paris,  where  his  examination  was  not  long. 
The  prince  ^d  sacrificed  everything  to  gain  popular  favor; 
he  was  astonished  to  find  it  so  inconstant.  "You  have  re- 
solved to  make  me  peiish,"  said  he  to  his  judges,  '*but  you 
ought  to  have  sought  pretexts  more  plausible.  You  will  never 
persuade  any  one  that  you  believed  me  guilty  of  all  the  treasons 
of  which  you  have  accused  me.  You  above  all,  who  know  me 
well,"  added  he,  addressing  hmiself  to  Antonelle,  foreman  of 
the  jury,  whom  he  had  often  received  at  his  house.  On  being 
questioned  as  to  the  motives  of  his  vote  of  the  20th  January, 
he  replied,  "  I  voted  on  my  soul  and  conscience." 

An  Alsatian  priest,  confined  in  the  Conciergerie,  declared 
that  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  repented.  He  asked  that  they 
shoidd  hasten  his  execution ;  the  firm  courage  which  his  race 
had  so  many  times  displayed  on  the  fields  of  battle,  and  v/meh 
had  constantly  failed  him  in  the  formidable  ti-iiils  of  public 
life,  w^  in  full  force  in  his  soul  at  the  moment  of  death.  *'  I 
saw  him,"  said  an  eye-witness,  **pass  the  courts  and  wuckets, 
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followed  by  a  dozen  gendarmes  with  drawn  swords,  and  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  captain  who  commanded  his 
soldiers  rather  than  an  unfortunate  man  conducted  to  execu- 
tion." "Lotus  make  haste,"  was  all  he  said  to  the  execu- 
tioner; and  as  the  man  wished  to  take  off  his  boots,  "They 
will  come  off  easier  presently, "  said  the  prince.  He  manifested 
no  other  regret  than  that  of  leaving  his  children. 

Already,  Madame  Roland  had  been  in  prison  five  months. 
Confijied  at  first  at  the  Abbaye,  then  at  Sainte  Pelagic,  among 
vile  women,   on  whom   she  imposed  I'cspect  by  her  grave 
dignity,  she  was  brought  to  the  Conciergerie  on  the  31st  Oc 
tober,  at  the  moment  when  the   heads  of   her  friends    fell. 
Several  mitigations  had  recently  been  allowed  to  her  captivity; 
they  had  given  her  flowers  and  books.     She  had  written  her 
Memoirs,  faithful  to  all  the  sentiments  which  had  filled  her 
Kfe,  often  emphatic  in  the  expression  of  a  sincere  thougiit. 
Like  Vergniaud,  slie  had  entertained  for  an  instant  the  idea  of 
poisoning  herself;  like  him  she  renounced  it.     Her  fame  had 
exceeded   the  reality;   she  had  spoken  more  than  she  had 
seriously  done,  and  her  vain-glorious  influence  had  been  more 
apparent  than  efficacious.     She  had,  however,  faitlifullr  sus- 
tained her  husband  in  a  situation  far  above  his  powers  and  his 
courage.     Like  the  Girondins,  she  honored  her  life  by  the  firn>- 
ness  of  her  death.     On  proceeding  to  her  trial  she  still  en- 
couraged those  who  surrounded  her ;  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  she  betrayed  none  of  her  past  friendship.     The  report 
of  the  trial  bear  witness  to  this.     "  The  accused  stated  for  her 
defence  that  she  never  had  any  correspondence  with  Brissot, 
Potion,  and  Gorsas,  that  she  has  always  esteemed  Brissot  and 
his  worthy  friends,  because  they  had  talent  and  good  faith. 
She  then  read  a  summary  account  of  her  political  conduct. 
As  this  writing  breathed  federalism  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
the  president  interrupted  the  reading,  observing  to  the  accused 
that  she  must  not  take  advantage  of  the  right  of  speech  to 
eulogize  crime— that  is,  Brissot  and  his    accomplices.      She 
turned  towards  the  audience,  saying,  "  I  ask  that  note  be  taken 
of  the  violence  done  to  me."    When  on  the  following  day  she 
mounted  the  scaffold  in  a  white  robe,  her  beautiful  black  hair 
loose  on  her  shoulders,  she  seemed  still  young,  and  a  great 
courage  shone  in  her  eyes.    She  made  a  man  condemned  for 
lorgery  pass  before  her.     ''  You  are  afraid,"  she  said;  "  I  can 
wait."    A   colossal  statue  of  Hberty  towered  in  the  public 
square;  Madame  Roland  looked  at  it  an  instant,  then  bo>ving 
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slightly  as  before  an  ever-cherished  divinity,  "O  Liberty,* 
8aid  she,  "how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!** 
Three  days  later  the  body  of  her  husband  was  found  lying  oa 
the  side  of  the  road,  close  to  Rouen.  "  Whoever  thou  art,"  he 
had  written  upon  a  paper  attached  to  his  coat,  "respect  these 
remains.  They  are  thase  of  a  vii'tuous  man.  Indignation  has 
made  me  quit  my  reti^at  on  learning  that  my  vdie  has  been 
slaughtered.  I  did  not  wish  to  remain  longer  on  the  earth 
RuUied  with  crimes."  At  the  moment  for  a})pearing  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  Clavieres  had  stabbed  himself  at  the 
Conciergorie ;  his  wife  poisoned  herself  at  Geneva  on  hearing 
of  his  death.  Madamo  Rabaud  Saint-Etienne  died  in  the  same 
manner  and  of  the  same  sorrow,  forgetful  of  the  great  lessons 
of  patience  and  courage  that  she  had  learned  in  the  hard  school 
of  reUgious  persecution.  Fugitive  from  one  retreat  to  another, 
Rarbaroux  had  seen  Gaudet  and  Salles  seized,  and  wished  to 
die;  his  head  was  shattered  by  a  pistol-shot  when  he  was 
dragge^l  to  the  scaffold.  Some  disfigured  remains,  torn  by  wild 
beasts,  appeared  to  be  those  of  Buzot  and  Petion.  These  last 
of  the  Girondins  had  not  even  the  honor  of  burial.  Condorcet, 
hidden  during  several  months  at  the  house  of  a  generous 
friend,  consoled  by  the  devotion  of  his  wife,  was  soon  to  perish 
by  his  own  hand  m  order  to  escape  the  horror  of  execution. 
The  fugitive  philosopher,  recognized  under  his  disguise, 
poisoned  himself  in  the  prison  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  where  he  had 
been  conducted. 

The  Jacobins  had  mowed  down  their  enemies  in  the  Con- 
vention; tliey  bethought  themselves  of  older  adversaries 
against  whom  vengeance  remained  to  be  exercised.  Barnave 
had  been  in  prison  since  the  29th  of  August,  1792;  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Paris  in  1793  his  friends  sought  to  save  him. 
*'  Barnave  has  spoken  in  the  rostrum  of  those  men  who  grow 
bigger  and  fatter  in  troubled  times,  like  insects  in  corruption,'* 
said  Danton;  "those  men  are  powerful  to-day,  they  have  not 
pardoned  him."  The  prisoner  refused  to  write  to  the  Con- 
vention: "To  ask  pardon  of  them  would  be  to  recognize  the 
justice  of  their  previous  acts, "  said  he.  ' '  They  have  destroyed 
the  king.  I  would  rather  suffer  and  die  than  lose  an  iota  of 
my  moral  and  political  character."  When  his  sentence  was 
pronounced,  several  voices  in  the  savage  auditory  murmured, 
*'  It  is  a  pity !"  His  noble  and  dignified  eloquence  had  moved 
the  jury.  Mirabeau  had  judged  him  formerly  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  with  a  disdainful  favor.     "I  have  never 
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beard  him  speak  so  clearly  and  for  so  long  a  time,**  said  he; 
*but  there  is  no  inspiration  in  him."  Like  Mirabeau,  Beuv 
aave  stopped  at  the  brink  of  the  abyss ;  he  had  felt  its  danger- 
ous attraction.  "  The  men  who  have  eagerly  desired  the  Re- 
volution must  not,  on  the  road,  fail  in  head  or  in  courage,  **  he 
had  written  to  one  of  the  Lameths.  In  mounting  the  scaffold, 
he  again  spoke:  " This  then  is  the  recompense  I  receive  of  the 
love  I  bear  hberty !"  he  said  as  the  axe  fell.  Like  the  greater 
number  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  had 
been  sacrificed  by  it,  Barnave  was  young;  he  had  just  com' 
pleted  thirty-two  years. 

Bailly  had  died  several  days  before  him;  older  than  he, 
struck  more  than  he  by  those  teiTible  reactions  of  human 
destiny  which  drag  in  the  mire  the  idols  of  the  past.  Bailly 
had  reigned  several  days  in  the  Assembly  of  the  third  estate; 
he  had  been  carried  in  triumph  by  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
proclaimed  maj'or  of  the  gi'eat  city  by  a  himdred  thouRand 
voices.  Several  months  had  scarcely  gone  by,  and  his  firm 
eom^ge  before  the  insun-ection  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  had 
drawn  upon  him  the  public  hati*ed  and  anger.  Retired  to 
Nantes  dui-ing  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  had  been  arrested 
at  Melun,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  near  his  friend  and 
fellow-worker  L^iplace.  In  his  prison  he  had  been  the  object 
of  a  calculated  rigor.  ''  I  have  seen."  said  Beugnot,  his  fellow- 
prisoner,  ' '  I  have  seen  Bailly  soiled  by  the  hands  of  the  jailers, 
who  have  been  paid  for  their  barbarity,  staggering  under  the 
shocks  of  some,  raised  by  the  rudeness  of  othei-s,  and  becoming 
their  spori- like  a  dill nken  man  jostled  by  the  populace."  He 
supported  all  with  patient  gravity.  He  had  no  illusion  as  to 
his  fate.  "We  must  know  how  to  support  death  as  a  gocxl 
man  should,  as  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  character ;  but 
we  should  not  blush  in  regretting  life,  it  has  a  charm  for  honest 
minds."  He  defended  himself  from  a  sense  of  duty,  — "Be- 
cause we  must  not  despair  of  the  laws  of  our  country."  When 
his  sentence  was  pronounced,  as  the  presiderit  addressed  him 
the  usual  question  on  the  protest  he  might  have  to  present ; 
"I  have  always  caused  the  law  to  be  exf?cuted,"  replied  he; 
**  I  sliall  know  how  to  submit  myself  to  it,  since  you  are  the 
instrument  of  it." 

It  was  this  faithful  execution  of  the  law  which  made  the 
crime  of  Bailly,  and  the  redoubled  cruelty  of  his  punishment. 
He  was  condemned  to  die  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  he  had, 
they  said,  caused  the  people  to  be  maesacred.    Behind  the  qsjA 
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which  carried  him,  under  cold  torrents  of  rain,  were  borne  the 
guiilotiue  and  the  red  flag,  sign  of  distress  formerly  hoisted  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars  by  the  mayor  of  Paris,  and  which  was  to 
be  burned  under  his  eyes.  The  health  of  Bailly  being  delicate, 
he  shivered.  "You  tremble!"  insolently  said  those  who  con- 
ducted him  to  death.  "I  am  cold,"  simply  replied  the  honest 
and  courageous  sage,  insufficient  for  the  task  he  had  been 
called  to  fulfil,  inflexible  before  death  clothed  in  all  its  horrors. 
After  being  twice  set  up.  the  scaffold  was  at  last  established  in 
a  filthy  ditch,  where  the  head  of  Bailly  fell  under  the  axe.  A 
single  complaint  escaped  his  lips.:  "You  ought  to  be  well 
satisfied,"  he  had  said,  "for  you  make  me  suffer  very  much !" 

I  am  weary  of  telling  of  executions;  the  great  figures  of  the 
Revolution,  friends  or  enemies,  sank  one  after  another;  the 
crowd  advanced  in  their  turn,  often  illuBtrious  by  rank  and 
birth,  obscure  also  and  snatched  violently  from  a  modest  or 
rude  existence  to  perish  on  the  scaffold.  Among  the  names 
found  at  the  cemetry  of  Picpus,  small  shopkeepers  and  work- 
men are  as  numerous  as  gentlemen  and  great  ladies.  The  law 
of  suspected  persons  filled  the  prisons  without  ceasing ;  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  Fouquier-Tinville  and  of  the  guillotine,  the 
over-crowding  kept  increasing.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
prisoners  were  registered  in  Paris  on  the  books  of  the  prisons, 
at  the  moment  of  the  deaths  of  the  Girondins;  three  months 
later,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1794,  the  number  reached  six  thou- 
sand; on  the  2nd  May,  eight  thousand  unfortunate  persons 
waited  for  death. 

Everywhere  reigned  the  same  fear,  and  the  same  apathy  of 
terror.  Lyons  had  fallen:  the  Vendue  alone  still  struggled 
feebly  in  its  last  moments;  the  civil  war  had  disappeared  be- 
fore the  civil  terror.  Fear  gained  the  Convention,  and  the 
boldest  among  the  Jacobins  began  to  feel  themselves  delivered 
up  to  a  pitiless  tyranny,  at  once  systematic  and  jealous,  sus- 
picious of  all,  greedy  of  power,  and  persevering  in  its  hatreds. 
Chabot  himself,  sullied  by  all  kinds  of  crimes,  and  the  inveter- 
ate destroyer  of  all  the  laws  of  justice  and  morality,  made  an 
effort  to  free  the  Convention  from  the  yoke  which  weighed 
upon  it.  "Death  could  not  frighten  me,"  said  he;  "if  my 
head  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  let  it  fall. 
What  concerns  me  is  that  liberty  should  triumph ;  that  terror 
should  not  estrange  from  the  national  representation  those 
"Worthy  to  succeed  us;  that  the  Convention  should  discuss  and 
not  decree  after  a  pre-arranged  report ;  that  there  should  not 
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be  always  one  and  the  same  opinion.  If  there  is  not  a  right 
side,  I  will  form  one  by  myself,  so  that  there  may  be  an  op|>o- 
sition,  and  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  we  vote  blindly.  Yes, 
citizens,  the  counter-revolutionists  expect  that  our  heads  will 
fall  successively  on  the  scaffold,  to-day  this  one,  to-niorrow 
that;  tomorrow  the  turn  of  Danton,  the  day  after  Billaud- 
Varennes,  finishing  off  with  Robespierre." 

The  prophetic  ep^otism  of  Chabot  had  not  deceived  him ;  as 
recently  with  the  Girondins,  the  struggle  commenced  between 
RobespieiTe  and  his  rivals.  Open  adversaries  or  friends  cool 
and  restless,  all  must  bend  to  his  authority.  The  double  tri- 
bune of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Jacobins  served  him  for  a 
throne;  thence  he  extended  a  h^-pocritical  protection  to  those 
he  wished  to  destroy.  The  denouncers  had  attacked  Danton, 
carried  away  sometimes  towards  violence,  sometimes  towards 
justice  and  moderation  by  the  ardor  of  a  passionate  soul,  which 
crimes  had  not  hardened,  and  wliich  occasionally  drew  back 
from  fresh  misdeeds.  His  influence  escaped  from  him  day  by 
day ;  he  waf:  weary  of  what  he  had  seen,  weary  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  had  just  married  a  wife  he  loved.  Robespierre 
in  defending  him  before  the  Jacobins,  said,  "Danton,  you  are 
accused  of  having  emijrrat(d;  they  say  that  you  went  to 
Switzerland,  that  your  illness  was  feigned,  to  hide  your  flight 
from  the  people.  They  say  that  your  ambition  was  to  be  re- 
gent under  Louis  XVIT. ;  that  at  a  fixed  time  all  had  been  pre- 
pare*!  for  proclaiming  him ;  that  you  weve  the  chief  of  the  con- 
8pira«\v  ;  that  neither  Pitt  nor  Cobourg,  but  you  alone,  was  our 
true  enemy,  and  that  the  Mountain  was  composed  of  your  ac- 
coTupliccs:  in  a  word,  that  you  must  be  slain.—  Danton  do  you 
not  know  that  the  more  courap*  and  patriotism  a  man  pos- 
sesses, the  more  the  enemies  of  the  comnionwoalth  are  eager  to 
destroy  him?    Danton  has  been  calumniated." 

Robespierre  had  deigned  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Camille 
DesmouUns,  as  well  as  that  of  Danton.  Caniille  was  still  the 
briliiani  journalist,  witty  and  graceful,  who.  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  was  the  first  to  inflame  the  ]nibiic  pas- 
sions, and  who  with  fatal  thouglitl(^ssne8S  scattered  broadcast 
his  phrases,  biting  or  ])l(^asant,  cniel  or  sarcastic.  lie  had  be- 
gun a  campaign  against  the  satellites  of  Rolx^spierre.  "We 
may  see,"  said  he  of  Saint-Just,  '*  by  his  gait  and  in  his  deport- 
ment, that  ho  looks  upon  liis  head  as  the  corner-stone  of  the 
HepubUc,  and  that  he  carries  it  with  reverence  upon  his  shoul- 
ders Uke  the  Holy  Sacrament."    "I  will  make  him  carry  hia 
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in  his  hand  like  Saint  Denis,"  murmured  Saint -Just.  A 
letter  to  General  Dillon  had  been  published  in  the  Vieux 
Cordelier:  "Why,"  said  Camille  Desmoulins  therein,  "have 
you  told  how  Billaud-Varennes  came  to  your  army  in  the  month 
of  September?  You  led  him  to  the  outposts,  thus  giving  him 
such  a  fright  that  he  begged  you  to  turn  back,  and  ever  since 
has  regarded  you  as  a  traitor  for  having  made  him  see  the 
enemy.  This  bihous  patriot  will  never  forgive  that  joke  no 
more  than  lie  will  me  for  having  repeated  it." 

Camille  Desmoulins  had  committed  a  graver  crime.     The 
condemnation  of  the  Girondins  had  awakened  remorse  in  that 
hght  and  emotional  spirit.     His  Vieux  Cordelier  appeared  to  be 
dedicated  to  Robespierre ;  the  eulogy  of  his  virtues  was  re- 
peated in  every  hne,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sincere  indignation 
broke  out  against  the  crimes  and  the  tyranny  which  dishonored 
the  French  Revolution.    Under  the  transparent  veil  of  a  trans- 
lation from  Tacitus,  the  young  journalist  published  a  generous 
appeal  to  clemency  and  true  liberty ;  the  horror  of  the  law  of 
suspected  persons  was  at  its  height,  thousands  of  famihes 
trembled  and  groaned  under  its  weight;  the  Terror  appeared 
under  the  form  of  a  frightful  anarchy.     "  There  is  to-day  in 
France  only  our  twelve  hundred  thousand  soldiere  who  very 
fortunately  cannot  make  laws.     The  commissioners  of  the  Con- 
vention make  laws;  the  departments,  the  districts,  the  munici- 
pahties,  and,  God  bless  me,  I  believe  that  the  fraternal  societies 
of  women  make  them  also.    The  present  state  cannot  be  liberty ; 
but  patience,  you  will  be  free  some  day.     This  liberty  which  I 
adore  is  not  the  unknown  god;  we  fight  to  obtain  the  blessings 
she  immediately  puts  in  the  possession  of  thost.^  who  invoke 
her.     These  blessings  are  the  declaration  of  rights,  the  gentle- 
ness of  republican  maxims,  fraternity,  holy  equality,  the  invio- 
lability of  principles:  these  are  the  footprints  of  the  goddess; 
by  what  other  sign  can  I  recognize  her?    Is  this  liberty  only 
an  actress  of  the  opera  paraded  with  the  cap  of  hberty,  or  that 
statue  of  forty-six  feet  in  height  proposed  by  David?    Shall 
we  be  base  enough  to  prostrate  oui-selves  before  such  divinities? 
Do  you  wish  me  to  recognize  her,  to  fall  at  her  feet,  to  shed 
my  blood  for  her?     Open  the  prisons  to  those  two  hundred 
thousand  citizens  whom  you  call  suspects.     You  wish  to  ex- 
terminate all  your  enemies  by  the  guillotine ;  has  there  ever 
been  a  greater  folly  ?    Can  you  make  one  perish  on  the  scaffold, 
without  making  ten  enemies  of  his  famUy  or  his  friends?    I 
ihink  very  differently  from  those  who  wish  to  maintain  terror 
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as  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the  contrary,  liberty  would  be 
consoMdated,  and  Europe  vanquished,  if  you  had  a  committee 
of  clemency.  This  is  the  measure  which  would  complete  the 
Bevolution." 

In  the  terrible  silence  wliich  weighed  upon  France,  stifling 
under  the  Terror  even  the  com])lainls  of  the  ^-ictims,  the  voice 
of  Camille  Desmoulins  and  the  first  numbers  of  the  Vieux  Cor- 
delier  were  siduted  as  the  dawn  of  deliverance;  most  hardened 
fiearts  w^ere  touched,  and  hoj^e  reanimated  every  souL  It  was 
under  the  segis  of  the  most  terrible  clii(?fs  of  tiie  Revolution,  in 
the  names  of  Dantou  and  Robespierre,  that  Camille  Da^niouliiie 
struck  these  daring  blows;  the  pubhc  believed,  not  without 
reason,  in  a  return  to  moderation,  in  some  trial  of  justice  and 
mercy.  Other  voices  joined  themselves  to  that  of  the  Vieux 
Cordelier;  Fabre  d" Eglantine  denounced  Vincent,  the  verit^ible 
Minister  of  Wai\  under  the  name  of  the  incapable  Bouchot  te, 
"  He  speaks  like  a  master,  he  makes  himself  ol)eyed,  he  has  at. 
his  orders  the  clubs  of  cut-throats  who  are  in  Pai'is  it^^eK  the 
terror  of  the  neighboring  qucirters.  I  have  seen  them  in  the 
saloon  of  a  theatre  draw  iheir  siibre  and  say  to  those  who  did 
not  think  like  them,  '  I  am  such  a  one,  and  if  you  look  at  me 
with  contempt,  I  will  cut  you  to  pieces.'  It  is  to  these  men 
that  the  secret  missions  for  the  departments  are  given."  "  llie 
stupor  is  so  great  in  the  country  places,"  said  Lecointre  of  Ver- 
sailles, "  that  the  unhappy  people  subjected  to  torture  dare  not 
complain,  only  too  happy  to  have  escaped  death.  The  mere 
name  of  the  armed  force  inspires  them  with  the  greatest 
terror." 

So  much  clamor,  strengthened  by  the  smothered  voice  of 
pid)lic  opinion,  cuused  the  imprisonment  of  Vincent  and  Ronsin; 
but  their  friends  agitated  in  thoh-  favor,  and  they  were  re- 
leased, their  anger  uniting  with  the  restlessness  of  Hebert,  who 
disposed  of  a  large  number  of  vagabonds:  a  sudden  blow  was 
being  secretly  prepared.  In  the  new  tribimal  to  be  instituted, 
Pache,  still  mayor  of  Paris,  was  to  be  chief  judge.  It  was  the 
revolt  of  the  Cordeliers  against  tiie  Jacobins,  long  their  rivals, 
and  who  had  become  their  masters.  "Yes,"  said  Hebert, 
"there exists  a  faction  which  desires  to  annihilate  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Since  we  know  them,  what  are  the  means  to  de- 
liver us  from  them?  Insurrection?  Yes,  insurrection,  and  the 
Cordeliers  will  not  be  the  last  to  give  the  signal."  The  Declara- 
tion of  the  liights  of  Man  wm  veiled  with  black  crape;  Ronain 
visited  the  prisons  accompanied  by  men  armed  with  greaX 
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swords,  and  decorated  with  a  military  costume,  whom  they 
called  in  Paris  the  ^pauletiers.     He  revised  the  registers  of  the 
jailers,  and  announced  the  speedy  liberation  of  the  patriots  un- 
justly mixed  in  the  prisons  with  the  aristocrats.     The  revolu- 
tionary army  appeared  ready  to  follow  its  chiefs,  but  the  clever 
manoeu\Tes  of  Collot  d'Herbois  had  mined  the  ground  under 
their  feet;  the  Cordeliers,  frightened  or  shaken,  swore  that 
they  would  not  separate  from  the  Jacobins.     In  the  night  of 
the  23rd  to  24th  March,  1794,  the  ultra-revolutionary  plotters, 
Hebert,  Vincent,  Ronsin,  Momoro,  Chaiunette,  were  arrested 
at  their  houses,  and  brought  to  the  Luxembourg,  furious  or 
prostrate.     The  crowd  of  prisoners  saw  these  men  pass  whose 
names  had  formerly  menaced  them  with  massacre.     "Citizen 
Anaxagoras,"  cried  an  aristocrat,  "I  am  suspected,  thou  art 
suspected,  we  are  suspected."    Chaumette  did  not  again  leave 
his  room.     Beside  him  were  confined  the  constitutional  bishop, 
Gobel,  who  had  recently  abjured  the  priestly  function  before 
the  Convention,  and  a  Prussian  banker,   Anacharsis  Clootz, 
elected  member  of  the  Convention  at  the  same  time  as  Thomas 
Paine,  enthusiastic  in  his  dreams  of  the  universal  Republic  and 
a  mystical  atheism,  condemned  beforehand  for  his  great  wealth. 
The  sentence  of  the  conspirators  had  not  long  to  be  waited  for; 
on  the  24th  of  March  they  were  all  conducted  to  the  scaffold, 
as  resolute  in  the  presence  of  death  as  they  had  been  in  murder. 
The  bishop  had  repented,  and  had  done  penitence  for  his  abju- 
ration ;  Hubert  alone  betrayed  the  baseness  of  his  soul  by  his 
ignominious  terror.     Insulters,  stirred  up  by  Camille  Desmou- 
Mns,  pursued  even  to  the  guillotine  the  former  editor  of  the 
Ph^e  Duchesne. 

Robespierre  was  resolved  to  establish  his  government  on  solid 
bases ;  he  wished  for  peace  or  silence  in  France,  and  although 
he  did  not  attach  to  the  foreign  struggle  the  same  importance 
as  several  of  his  rivals,  he  however  wished  for  the  national  de- 
fence and  the  victory  of  the  country  over  the  foreigner.  He 
hesitated  at  no  falsehood  and  no  crime  to  arrive  at  this  end. 
He  pursued  the  ultra-revolutionists  under  pretext  of  a  conspir- 
acy with  England;  the  same  pretext  sei-ved  him  with  still 
greater  reason  against  those  moderate  men  who  ventured  to 
ask  for  a  committee  of  clemency.  He  felt  that  his  empire  was 
not  yet  established;  the  patronage  that  Camille  Desmoulins 
obstinately  sought  for  him  had  compromised  him ;  he  defended 
himself  with  the  Jacobins  from  all  complicity  in  the  editing  of 
the  Vieux  Cordelier,  and  proposed  to  burn  the  numbers.    Th^ 
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vanity  of  Camille  Desmoulins  as  an  author  was  wounded. 
**To  burn  is  not  to  reply,"  cried  he.  The  report  of  Saint- Just 
to  the  Convention  had  replied  beforehand  to  the  indulgent  as 
well  as  to  the  fanatic :  ''  There  is  a  certain  man  who,  like  Eros- 
tratus,  would  bum  the  temple  of  liberty  to  make  himself  a 
name;  he  pretends  that  the  Revolution  is  finished,  and  that  we 
must  grant  an  amnesty  to  all  the  scoundrels.  Others  protend 
that  the  Revolution  is  not  up  to  their  level.  Every  folly  has 
its  stage;  one  leads  the  government  to  inertia,  the  other  wishes 
to  push  it  to  extravagant  action,  the  design  of  both  being  to 
make  themselves  leaders  of  opinion.  The  government  is  revo- 
lutionary, but  the  authorities  ought  to  be  so  only  in  executing 
the  revolutionary  measures  which  are  presented  to  them.  If 
they  act  in  a  revolutionary  manner  by  themselves,  it  is  tyranny 
and  misfortune  for  the  people." 

To  obtain  this  order  in  the  Revolution,  to  become  the  absolute 
chief  of  a  power  anarchical  in  its  nature,  Robespierre  and  his 
disciple  Saint-Just  had  successively  struck  down  all  their  rivals, 
overthrown  all  their  enemies;  susttiined  by  the  scum  of  the 
populace,  too  violent,  and  too  disreputable  ever  to  pretend  to 
empire,  they  only  found  in  their  wa^^  Danton  and  his  friends, 
discouraged  and  sad,  dangerous  still  by  those  unexpected  re- 
turns of  eloquence  and  talent  which  would  suddenly  exercise 
their  influence  on  public  meetings.  Danton  had  been  advised 
to  fly  the  danger  which  menaced  him.  "Never!"  said  he; 
"does  one  carry  his  country  on  the  sole  of  his  shoes?"  He  still 
counted  on  a  certain  stock  of  timidity  that  he  had  been  able  to 
discover  in  Robespierre.     "They  dare  not,"  he  repeated. 

It  is  often  a  mistake  to  count  upon  the  cowardice  as  well  as 
upon  the  courage  of  men.  In  the  night  of  March  Slst  and  April 
1st.  Danton  and  CamiJln  Desmouhns,  with  their  friends  Lacroix, 
Philippeaux.  and  Westermann,  were  arrested.  Herault  de 
S^chelles  had  preceded  them  U^  the  Luxembourg.  Fabre  d'Eg- 
lantine,  Chabot,  Biizire,  and  Delaunay  were  accused  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  stock- jobbers  and  of  having 
received  money  for  their  services.  Robespierre  included  them 
all  in  his  haughty  accusation,  but  it  was  against  Danton  that 
he  struck  his  principal  blows.  Le^rendre  for  a  moment  raised 
his  voice  in  favor  of  liis  friend.  "We  shall  see,"  cried  Robes- 
pierre, "  if  the  Convention  will  know  bow  to  break  a  pretended 
idol,  rotten  long  ago,  or  if  in  its  fall  it  will  crush  the  Conven- 
tion ;md  the  people.  In  what  is  Danton  superior  to  his  col- 
leagues, to  Chabot,  to  Fabre  d 'Eglantine,  his  friend  and  confi- 
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dant.     Is  it  because  several  individuals  who  wei-e  deceived,  and 

others  who  were  not  so,  have  grouped  themselves  about  ihin, 
and  have  marched  in  his  train  to  reach  fortune  and  power! 
The  more  he  lias  deceived  the  patriots  the  more  he  ought  to  in 
cur  the  severity  of  tlie  friends  of  hberty. 

"  I  was  the  friend  of  Petion;  as  soon  as  he  was  unmasked,  I 
abandoned  him.  I  had  dealings  with  Roland ;  he  was  a  traitor, 
and  I  denounced  him.  Danton  wishes  to  take  their  place;  he 
is  no  more  in  my  eyes  than  an  enemy  of  liis  country." 

The  report  of  Samt-Just,  severe  and  trenchant  as  was  his 
custom,  was  equally  dead  sot  against  Danton.  ' '  Your  friends 
have  made  you  a  celebrity ;  they  place  your  name  in  the  foreign 
papers,  and  it  is  to  be  fomid  in  all  the  daily  reports  addressed 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  all  Paris  speaks  of  you,  your 
least  words  are  made  famous."  Barere  divided  into  tlu-ee 
periods  the  glory  of  the  Convention:  it  had  condeDuied  the 
king,  sent  the  Girondins  to  the  scaffold,  and  delivered  Danton 
to  the  revohitionary  tribunal.  "Be  inflexible,"  concluded 
Saint- Just;  "it  is  indulgence  which  is  ferocious  because  it 
menaces  the  comitry.  It  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  guilty,  so 
that  th(^re  may  remain  in  the  Republic  only  the  people  and  you." 

At  the  Conciergerie,  to  which  the  accused  had  been  trans- 
feiTcd,  Danton  had  already  found  an  audieuce  astonished  at  Ids 
fall,  curious  to  hear  and  to  look  upon  him.  "Gentlemen,"  said 
he  to  the  prisoners,  "  I  expected  to  get  you  out  of  this;  unfor- 
tunate! v.  you  see  me  shut  up  here  like  yourselves.  1  do  not 
know  what  wrill  be  the  end  of  all  this."  Not  content  wuth  the 
public  of  the  prison,  Danton  kept  constantly  leaning  on  liis 
elbow-s  at  the  window  talking  with  his  companions  in  a  loud 
voice;  the  passers-by  sometimes  cau;-ht  his  words,  wiiich  wore 
repeated  in  the  crowd.  "  A  year  ago  I  instituted  the  revolu, 
tionary  tribunal,"  said  he;  "  I  ask  pardon  for  it  from  God  and 
from  men ;  it  was  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  tlie  massacres  of 
September,  not  to  be  the  scourge  of  humanity.  I  leave  all  in  a 
frightful  mess.  Thei-e  is  not  one  who  underetands  anything  of 
government ;  if  I  could  leave  my  legs  to  Couthon  and  my  brauis 
to  Robespierre,  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety  might  stiU  go 
on  some  time."  He  reassured  and  encouraged  CamiUe  Dos- 
moulins,  who  broke  out  mto  sobs  or  invectives,  lamenting  the 
lot  of  his  wife,  his  well-beloved  Lucile,  or  in  anger  against  the 
perfidy  of  Robespierre.  "He  is  a  Nero,"  said  Danton  to  him; 
"he  never  exhibited  so  much  fnendship  to  you  as  on  the  day 
before  your  arrest." 
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The  accused  had  cited  sixteen  representatives  as  witnesses 
mv  the  defence;  they  wrote  to  the  Convention  to  ask  permis 
sion  to  make  revelations  against  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Tlie  letter  was  not  sent,  and  the  witnesses  were  not 
called.  To  the  question  of  the  president  as  to  his  name  and  his 
dwelling,  Danton  replied,  "My  dwelling  will  shortly  be  in 
nothingness ;  as  to  my  name,  you  will  find  it  in  the  pantheon 
of  history.  The  impertinence  of  the  journalist  still  inspired 
Camille  Desmoulins.  "I  am  thirty -nine  years,"  said  he,  "the 
age  fatal  to  Revolutionists,  the  age  of  the  sans-culotte  Jesus." 
Before  the  witnesses  who  deposed  against  him,  Danton  defended 
himself  with  a  proud  irony,  refusing  to  address  himself  to  the 
jury.  "  A  man  like  me  replies  before  the  jury,  but  does  not 
speak  to  them,"  said  he.  "I  have  served  my  country  too  well, 
and  if  my  life  is  a  burden  to  her,  I  will  still  give  her  my  body 
to  devour  I  My  name  is  linked  to  all  the  revolutionary  institu- 
tions,— committees,  army,  revolutionary  tribunal,  it  is  I  who 
have  decreed  all,  it  is  I  who  will  have  caused  my  own  death— 
I  whom  they  call  a  Moderate !  You  refuse  me  witnesses,  I 
will  defend  myself  no  more !" 

Ho  defended  himself,  however,  in  the  manner  of  the  lion 
attacking  his  enemies;  the  crowd  which  pressed  into  the  hall, 
the  still  greater  crowd  which  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and 
which  w\as  prolonged  in  serried  files  across  the  Pont  Neuf  as 
far  as  the  Rue  de  la  Monnaio  was  thrilled  by  the  words  of  tlie 
accused,  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  multitude. 
As  the  excitement  threatened  soon  to  become  sympathy,  the 
president  invited  Danton  to  take  some  repose:  "  To-morrow%" 
he  assured  him,  "you  wull  continue  your  discourse."  The  ex 
amination  of  the  other  accused  was  also  cut  short,  and  the 
audience  was  suspended. 

"You  have  run  the  greatest  danger  t4iat  has  ever  menaced 
Kberty,"  cried  Saint- Just,  who  was  at  the  Convention,  "but  she 
will  not  retreat  before  her  enemies.  Dillon  (who  had  been 
prisoner  for  several  months)  has  declared  that  the  wife  of 
Desmoulins  has  received  money  to  excite  a  movement— the 
patriots  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal  are  to  be  assassinated ; 
we  demand  of  you  a  decree  which  will  authorize  the  president 
to  outlaw  every  one  accused  of  conspiracy,  who  resists  or  in- 
sults the  national  justice." 

Fouquier-Tinyille  w^aited  with  anxiety  for  the  arm  he  had 
himself  demanded.  The  hearing  had  been  at  first  retarded, 
then  suspended;  the  accused  violently  demanded  the  witnesses 
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they  had  cited ;  Danton  wished  to  resrirae  his  speech.  *'  Here  is 
the  decree  that  you  ask  for,"  cried,  at  last,  Amar,  who  arrived 
in  preat  haete.  "Faith,  we  had  need  of  it,"  said  the  piibhc 
pr<>6eciitor.  Silence  was  imposed  on  the  accused:  "  We  have 
not  insult^^d  justice,"  repented  they  with  violence.  Desmoulins 
threw  far  from  him  the  notes  prepared  for  his  defence:  the 
danger  which  threatened  his  wife  had  succeeded  in  weakening 
his  courage:  "You  are  all  assassins,"  cried  he  to  the  jury. 
Banton  raised  once  more  his  powerful  voice:  "  "We  are  devoted 
to  death,  but  we  are  not  conspirators.  The  people  will  one  day 
know  the  truth.  Great  evils  will  burst  over  France;  the  dic- 
tator has  lifted  the  veil,  and  shows  himself  without  disguise." 
And  as  the  president  rung  his  bell  violently,  **  The  voice  of  a 
man  defending  his  life  ought  to  impose  silence  on  your  bell,'' 
cried  Danton  disdainfully.  When  he  sat  down,  waiting  the 
decision  of  the  jury,  he  threw  little  balls  of  bread  at  the 
judges. 

The  debates  were  closed,— '^  Without  a  scrap  produced 
a^inst  us,  without  a  witness  being  heard?"  protested  Danton. 
"There  is  a  decree,"  said  the  president.  After  a  long  debat* 
the  jury  affirmed  the  fact  of  a  conspiracy.  "  Yes,  a  conspiracy 
had  existed  tending  to  re-establish  the  monarchy,  to  destroy 
tlio  republican  government  and  the  national  repi^esentation. 
Lacroix,  Danton,  ffirault,  Philippeaux,  Desmoulins,  and  Wes- 
termann  are  convicted  of  having  been  concerned  in  this  con- 
ppiracy. "  A  registrar  went  to  read  the  sentence  to  the  accused, 
who  had  been  taken  back  to  prison ;  their  anger  and  indigna- 
tion still  inspired  their  conquerors  with  some  fear. 

On  the  same  day,  the  5th  April,  towards  evening,  the  con- 
demned were  led  to  the  scaffold.  Camille  Desmoulins  had  not 
recovered  either  calm  or  courage-,  he  conten  Ted  in  the  cart  afl 
he  had  contended  mth  the  jailers.  With  t^m  shirt  and  bare 
shoulders  he  looked  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  cried,  "  There  five 
years  ago  I  called  the  people  to  liberty  and  to  this  revolution 
which  kills  me."  "  Bo  quiet,"  said  Danton,  erect  at  the  side  of 
his  friend  broken  down  and  discouraged ;  and  he  threw  his  looks 
on  the  hideous  populace  who  accompanied  the  condemned  to 
punishment.  "  The  infamous  wretches !"  said  he.  At  times  a 
tender  memory  took  possession  of  his  soul.  "  My  dear  poor 
wife,  I  shall  never  see  thee  more !  Come,  Danton,  no  weakn ess. " 
The  latter  wished  to  embrace  Camille  Desmoulins  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold,  but  the  executioner  separated  them.  ' '  Wretch," 
said  he»  **  T^  ^''^  i^ot;  hinder  our  heads  from  kissing  m  the 
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basket  presently."  Then  throwing  back  his  terrible  visage,  his 
eyes  burning  with  long-suppressed  anger:  "  Presently  you  will 
show  the  people  my  head,"  said  he  to  the  executioner;  *'it  is 
well  worth  while. " 

So  Robespierre  thought,  as  formerly  did  Cromwell  when 
weighing  in  his  hands  the  head  of  Charles  I.  He  knew  what 
sort  of  an  enemy  he  had  vanquished ;  he  was  not  ignorant  that 
the  indomitable,  inexhaustible  genius  of  the  revolution  resided 
in  that  unequal  and  violent  nature  that  could  not  be  stopped 
or  settle  itself  even  in  an  anarchical  power ;  always  at  the  head 
of  uprisings,  clever  in  combining  them  without  ever  succeeding 
in  directing  them  or  of  making  them  serve  a  determined  pur- 
pose. Vanquished  in  fact  since  the  origin  of  the  Convention, 
Danton  had  perceived  the  dangers  which  menaced  France, 
without  ever  retracing  his  steps,  even  in  his  own  tliought, 
without  having  the  force  to  arrest  himself  on  the  slope  wliich 
conducted  Mm  to  the  abyss.  Danton  unchained  the  sangui- 
nary passions  of  the  revolution ;  Robespierre  set  himseK  to  en- 
slave them. 

He  reigned  alone,  sun*ounded  by  men  who  had  carried  him 
to  the  summit,  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  became 
the  sole  instrument  of  his  government;  the  revolutionary 
army  might  be  an  arm  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  and  was  dis- 
banded by  a  decree:  the  authority  of  the  ministers  had  more 
than  once  escaped  from  the  control  of  the  Committee;  they 
were  replaced  by  twelve  commissions.  At  the  same  time,  and 
to  dehver  himself  by  a  single  blow  from  the  remnants  of  the 
nobility,  a  decree  of  banishment  was  passed  against  the  ex- 
nobles.  "Whatever  you  may  do,"  said  the  report  of  Saint- 
Just,  *'  you  wiU  never  be  able  to  satisfy  the  enemies  of  the 
people,  unless  you  re-estabhsh  tyranny.  They  must  go  then 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  slavery  and  kings.  Drive  them  away, 
the  universe  is  not  inhospitable,  and  the  public  safety  is, 
among  us,  the  supreme  law."  Many  gentlemen  had  preserred 
some  influence  over  their  communes  and  their  revolutionaiy 
committees  which  administered  them;  these  committees  were 
abolished,  and  the  district  committees  were  alone  preserved. 
Already  since  the  1st  February,  1794,  a  decree  had  conmianded 
the  destruction  of  the  chateaux.  The  traces  of  our  history 
were  effaced  under  the  axe  of  the  destroyers.  The  law  of  ^le 
maximum  was  extended  to  all  commodities;  commerce  was 
fettered,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats  continued  to  in- 
crease.    But  all  the  various  claims  against  the  State  which 
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had  bo('n  the  object  of  the  ppeculation  of  stock-jobbers  had 
been  reduced  by  Carnbon  to  the  unity  of  the  ledger  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Those  wlio  were  not  paid  had  the  consolation  to  know 
that  their  ciaini  was  recorded ;  the  incessant  confiscations  re- 
newed their  guarantee,  and  furnishe<.l  a  pretext  for  new 
emissions  of  assignats.  The  abundant  harvest  diminish(Mi  the 
misery.  At  Paris  the  revolutionary  powers  succumbed  one 
€ifter  the  other,  or  they  concentrated  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Jacobins,  its  faith- 
ful allies ;  the  conunittees  of  the  sections,  subjected  to  revision, 
were  dissolved.  The  societies  affiliated  in  the  departments 
since  the  10th  August  has  been  abandoned;  they  languished  in 
obscurity,  hke  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers,  The  ^invention 
voted  without  objection,  without  discussion,  with  a  submission 
sham  fully  eager,  ail  the  decrees  which  the  dictators  demanded, 
Robespierre  believed  himself  at  last  assured  of  that  supreme 
authority  which  he  iiad  pursued  through  so  many  crimes;  the 
Sta^e  ix)S3essed  honcefoilh  a  government,  he  resolved  to  make 
it  the  gift  of  a  religion. 

It  had  been  for  long  his  pretension  to  preserve  in  the  Rt^pub- 
lic  a  certain  religious  hberty,  and  to  moderate  tiie  fanaticism 
of  the  assassins  of  priests.  Pei'sonally  a  disciple  of  Rousseau, 
and  too  sensible  not  to  undei-stand  the  supreme  pt>wer  of  the 
idea  of  God,  he  had  opposed  in  the  Convention  the  violence  of 
Cliaumette  and  his  partia-ms.  '*  By  what  right,"  had  he  said^ 
*'  do  you  come  to  trouble  the  hberty  of  religious  observancee 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  attack  fanaticism  by  a  nev/  fanati- 
cism? Why  make  the  solemn  homage  rendered  to  the  pure 
truth  degene^'ate  into  ridiculous  farces?  We  have  denounced 
the  priests  for  having  said  the  mass;  they  will  say  it  still 
longer  if  they  are  hmdered  fi-om  saying  it.  He  who  wi3ht:B  to 
prevent  them  is  more  fanatical  than  he  who  says  the  mass. 

*' There  are  men  who  wish  to  go  still  faiiiier,  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  destroying  superstition,  wish  to  make  a  sort  of 
religion  of  atheism  itself.  Every  philosopher,  every  individual 
may  adopt  on  this  subject  the  opinion  which  pleases  him ;  who- 
ever would  make  this  a  crime  in  him  is  without  sense.  But  the 
legislature  would  be  a  hundred  times  more  foolL^^h  which  should 
adopt  a  like  system.  The  National  Convention  is  not  a  book- 
maker, a  maker  of  metaphysical  systems ;  it  is  a  political  body 
charged  to  make  not  only  the  rights  but  the  character  of  the 
French  people  respected.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  it  has  pro- 
claimed the  Declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  in  presence  ol 
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the  Supi-eme  Being.    Atheism  is  aristocratic,  the  idea  of  a 
Great  l>eing  who  watches  over  oppressed  innocence  and  who 
punishes  triumphant  crime  is  entirely  popular.    It  is  the  sen- 
timent of  the  French  people;  it  is  not  attached  either  to 
priests,  or  to  superstition,  or  to  religious  ceremonies ;  only  to 
that  of  worship  itself.     That  is  to  say,  to  the  idea  of  an  incom- 
prehensible power,  the  terror  of  crime,  the  support  of  %'irtue, 
to  whom  it  is  pleased  to  render  homages  wlilch  are  so  many 
anatlieraas  against  iujustice  and  aguinst  thu  success  of  crime.** 
The  reason  of  Robes[)ierre  and  his  political  foresiglit  were 
shocked  in  vain ;  he  was  unable  to  hinder  the  violent  breaking 
loosf?  of  tmti-n^hgious  passions.     In  many  departmonts,  as  id 
Pai-is,  the  priests  had  been  the  fii-gt  victims  of  the  revolution- 
ary fury;    the  aboHtion  of    the  Catholic  religion  wai3   pro- 
nounced,  but  the  Convention  still  refused    to  supj^ress  ilie 
salary  which  it  had  assured    to  the   constitutiumd  priests 
Their  number  was  dimimshhip:  every  day;  some,  hke  Bishop 
Gobol  or  the  Abb^  Siey^j,   had  soleunily  pronounced   tlieir 
abjuration ;  others  had  shamefully  rejected  the  moral  yoke  al 
the  same  time  as  that  of  their  ministry ;  several  had  at  last 
re-entered  silently  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  eager  to  brave 
the  persecution  they  had  formerly  fled.     Already,  on  the  loth 
August,  1793,  the  entire  Convention,  accompanied  by  the  au- 
tliorities  of  Paris,  had  celebrated  at  the  Ommp  de'^Mars  the 
Fea.st  of  Xature;  H^rault  de  S(Schelles  had  dnmk  the  wnvo  of 
regeneration  at  a  gigantic  fountain  erected  by  David.     On  the 
10th  November,  the  C'Onvention  wob  invited  by  the  Commune 
of  Piu-is  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Reason   in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame;  an  actress,  Mdlle.  ]\raillard,  was  borae  in  triainph 
even  to  the  altar.     "Legislators,"  cried  Chaumette,  "fanati- 
cism has  given  way;  it  has  gi\en  place  to  Reason,  its  bhnking 
eyes  have  not  been  able  to  support  the  brightness  of  its  hght; 
an  inmiense  people  have  assembled  under  these  gothic  arches, 
which  for  the  first  tune  have  serveil  as  an  echo  to  the  truth. 
There  the  French  people  have  ceU'brated  their  real  worship, 
that  of  Liberty,  that  of  Reason.     We  have  abandoned  mani« 
mate  idols  for  Rea^son,  for  tliis  living  image,  the  masterpiece 
of  nature." 

From  masterpiece  to  mastei-piece,  the  adorers  of  Reaf*oii 
para(led  their  i)rofanations  in  all  the  churches.  I  leiive  to 
Mercier,  the  member  of  the  Convention,  author  of  Xotiveau 
Pan's,  the  task  of  relating  what  he  saw  in  the  Saturnalia. 
**  The  wife  of  the  vile  Momoro,  the  singer  Mailiard,  the  actress 
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Candoille,  lent  themselves  at  first  to  these  triumphs,  to  these 
adorations.  But  Reason  was  generally  a  divinity  chosen  from 
the  claBs  of  the  sans  culottes.  The  tabernacle  of  the  high 
altar  served  for  footstool  to  her  throne.  The  gunners,  pipe  in 
mouth,  served  her  as  acolytes.  The  cries  of  a  thousand  con- 
fused voices,  the  noise  of  drums,  the  shrill  voice  of  the  trum- 
pet, the  thunder  of  the  organ,  made  the  spectators  believe  that 
they  were  tranRported  among  Bacchantes.  The  people,  sud- 
denly enfranchised  from  the  political  and  religious  yoke,  waa 
nothing  more  than  a  mad  populace,  dancing  in  the  sanctuary 
and  howling  the  Carmagnole,  and  the  dancei"^,  wdth  neck  and 
ai'ms  bare,  stockings  down,  imitated  in  their  rapid  circlings  a 
whirlwind,  harbinger  of  the  ravages  of  the  tempest.  Drunk 
with  wine  and  blood,  issuing  from  those  scenes  of  debauch, 
returning  from  the  spectacle  of  the  scaffolds,  the  priests  and 
priestesses  of  Reason  followed  with  staggering  steps  the  car  of 
their  impure  divinity.  The  air  resounded  with  the  roaring  of 
these  tigers.  The  words  of  guillotine^  national  razoi%  patriotic 
abridgment,  ordinary  jokes  of  the  Mountain,  resounded  in  the 
streets.  The  spectators,  pale,  trembHng  with  fri^^ht  at  the 
sight  of  the  red  caps  and  menacing  inscriptions  carried  by 
these  paid  brigands,  showed  no  resistance,  no  objections  when 
the  spies  posted  on  their  way  forced  them  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  image  of  Liberty." 

So  much  disorder  and  shameful  license  shocked  the  govern- 
mental instincts  of  Robespierre.  For  the  first  time,  even  in 
the  history  of  revolutions,  the  field  was  clear;  the  ancient 
faith  had  been  abjured  without  a  new  reUgion  being  substi- 
tuted for  it,  the  national  conscience  was  delivered  to  Utopias 
and  to  systematic  ideas :  Robespierre  wished  to  found  the  wor- 
sliip  of  the  God  of  Nature.  Already  the  republican  calendar 
had  transformed  the  ancient  physiogomy  of  the  year  and  de- 
stroyed the  traditions  attached  to  it.  The  21st  September, 
1793,  had  become  "  the  first  day  of  the  first  decade  of  the  fii*st 
month  of  the  second  year  of  the  French  Republic."  The 
decades  replaced  the  weeks;  equal  months  of  thirty  days 
bearing  the  names  "imposed  on  them  by  nature,''  left  at  the 
end  of  the  year  a  remainder  of  five  days,  consecrated  to  saris- 
cidottides,  great  national  feasts.  The  days  were  distinguished 
by  their  order  in  the  decade;  Monday  became  primidi ;  to 
each  name,  instead  of  the  name  of  a  saint  or  of  a  religious 
festival,  they  affixed  the  name  of  a  domestic  animal,  of  a 
plant,  of  a  manure,  or  an  agricultural  implement.    All  thiis 


system  was  the  work  of  Fabre  d'Eglantine:  scarcely  wep  hk 
calendar  in  vigor  when  he  mounted  the  scaffold. 

Fabre  d'Eglantmo  had  not  measured  .he  strength  of  human 
powei-s  in  delaying  by  three  days  the  renose  mH>^mLivj  after 
fatjgue.     Robespierre  misundei-stocxi  the  wants,  the  deepest 
OB  wellafi  the  most  sacred  rights  of  human  nature,  when  ho 
wished  to  found  a  new  rehgion  by  a  decree.     He  had,  how 
ever,  the  honor  of  proclaiming  openly  an  cxDlicit  belief,  and 
the  duties  which  devolve  from  this  behef.     *' The  French  i^isy 
pie,"  said  the  law  of  the  Ck)nvcuition,  ''recognizes  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
It  acknowledgt^s,  that  the  woi-ship  most  wortliy  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  man."    In  the  same  de- 
cree the  liberty  of  worship  waa  anew  declared;   a  derisive 
measure,  when  all  lil)erty  was  unknown  and  all  respoft  for 
conscience  profaned;  an  impoi-tant  principle,   however,   and 
which  we  must  attribute  to  the  remains  of  the  phUosop^iio 
thought  of  the  eight  wnth  century,  floating  painfully  in  tlie 
midst  of  an  abyss  it  had  contributed  to  open. 

Long  ago,  Robespierre  liad  prepai-ed  ihe  discourse  which 
should  mauguratc  the  establishment  of  his  political  and  i-e- 
ligious  em.pire.  Constantly  occupied  with  his  oratorical  sue- 
cesfe,  without  brilliancy  and  without  r»3al  talent,  at  mi  epoch 
and  in  assemblies  wliich  presented  such  brilUant  exanipl^^ 
the  dictator  had,  however,  slowly  acquired  a  certain  force  of 
epeeclL  He  spoke  in  doctoral  fiishion,  and  sometimes  as  a 
master,  con\inc^-d  of  the  truth  of  what  he  timght,  when  after 
the  pictiu^  of  the  foreign  victories  of  the  Republic  and  of  ita 
internal  prosperity,  he  brought  fonvard  the  religioug  idea^'  tliat 
ho  desired  to  place  at  the  head  of  his  decree  and  the  republicfic 
fegisiation.  '*  What  matters  to  you,  logislatore,  the  vari.  lug 
hypotheses  by  which  certain  philosophers  explain  the  pl^o- 
notnena  of  nature?  You  may  al)andon  all  these  subjects  to  tlieir 
eternal  disputea  The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  tlis 
unmortahty  of  the  soul  is  a  contmual  appeal  to  justice;  it  is 
then  social  and  republican.  O  thou  who  are  enthusi^istic  for 
the  and  doctrines  of  atheism  and  who  art  never  enthusiaiitic 
for  thy  country,  what  advantage  findest  thou  in  persuading 
man  that  a  blind  forct^  presides  at  his  destinies  and  strikes  at 
hazard  crune  and  virtue,  that  his  soul  is  only  a  faint  breath 
extinguished  at  the  entrance  of  the  tomb?  Will  the  idea  of 
hL^  annihilation  inspire  him  with  sentiments  purer  or  m^re 
elevat<3d  than   thoBe  of  his  iinmortahty?     The  priests   hava 
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created  a  god  in  their  own  image,  they  have  treated  him  Z" 
anciently  the  mayors  of  the  palace  treated  the  descen(l:~j,t8 
of  Clovis,  to  reign  in  his  name  and  put  themselves  in  his 
place.  They  have  banished  him  to  the  heavens  as  to  a  palace, 
and  have  only  called  him  to  earth  to  ask  for  their  own  profit, 
tithes,  riches,  honors,  pleasures,  and  enjoyment.  The  real 
temple  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  universe;  His  woi'ship 
virtue;  His  festivals  the  joy  of  a  great  people  assembled  under 
His  eyes  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  universal  fraternity  and 
to  present  Him  the  homage  of  pure  and  sensitive  hearts." 

It  was  to  strengthen  these  bonds  of  fraternity,  so  cruelly 
broken  every  day  by  his  hands,  that  Robespierre  proposed  to 
the  veneration  of  the  French  people  a  series  of  fetes:  the 
human  race,  truth,  heiiefactors  of  humanity,  the  love  of  conn- 
try,  tho  hatred  of  tyrants  and  traitors.  A  solemn  ceremony 
was,  on  the  20th  Prairial  (8th  June),  to  consecrate  the  homage 
of  the  Republic  to  the  Supreme  Being.  David  was  entrusted 
with  the  organization  of  the  festival. 

This  was  the  triumph  which  Robespierre  had  reserved  for 
himself;  he  asked  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  Convention 
for  that  day,  and  it  wjis  at  the  head  of  the  representativ:s  of 
that  sole  authority,  the  wills  and  the  votes  of  which  he  ruled 
at  his  pleasure,  that  he  slowly  descended  the  steps  behind  the 
pavilion  in  the  centre  of  the  Tuileries.  He  had  kept  them 
waiting.  His  costume  differed  in  some  manner  from  those  of 
his  colleagues ;  the  bouquet  of  flowers  and  ears  of  corn  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand  was  the  largest  of  all.  A  pulpit  had 
been  set  up  at  the  foot  of  the  steps ;  the  immense  crowd  which 
encumbered  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  hung  upon  his  lips. 
He  raised  his  voice  and  was  heard  from  afar.  ' '  The  ever 
happy  day  has  at  length  arrived  that  the  French  people  con- 
serates  to  the  Supreme  Being;  the  world  which  He  has  created 
has  never  offered  Him  a  spectacle  equally  worthy  of  His  regard. 
He  has  seen  tyranny,  crime,  and  imposture  reign  upon  the 
earth;  He  sees  at  this  moment  an  entire  people  in  arms 
against  the  oppressors.  It  is  He  who  from  the  beginning  of 
time  decreed  the  Republic,  and  placed  on  the  order  of  the  day, 
for  all  ages  and  for  all  peoples,  hberty,  good  faith,  and 
justice. 

**  Perish  the  tyrants  who  have  dared  to  break  the  chain  of 
love  and  of  happiness  witli  which  He  has  bound  all  human 
beings.  Let  us  abandon  ourselves  to-day  to  the  transports  of 
A  jMire  gayety ;  to-morrow  we  will  fight  with  vices  anc"".  with 


tyrants.    We  will  give  to  the  world  the  example  of  republican 
virtue  and  that  will  again  honor  the  divinity." 

Robespierre  descended  from  his  platform,  a  lighted  torch  in 
hie  hand ;  in  accordance  with  the  singidar  taste  for  theatrical 
decorations  wliich  David  had  always  shown,  a  group  of 
colossal  statues  in  canvas  and  pasteboard,  representing  all 
the  enemies  of  public  felicity,  had  been  raised  at  the  foot  of 
the  platfoi-m.  "  The  desolatmg  monster  of  atheism  towers  on 
high,'^  said  the  programme,  ''supported  by  ambition,  egotism, 
and  discord;  false  simphcity,  covered  with  the  rags  of  misery, 
shows  to  view  the  ornjunents  with  which  the  skives  of  ro}'alty 
adorn  themselves."  On  the  front  of  these  figures  was  in- 
scribed:-." Sole  hope  of  the  foreigner."  The  president  of  the 
Convention  set  it  on  fire,  the  fireworks  bursting  out  from  fdl 
parts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  appeared  a  statue  of 
WLsdom,  calm  and  tranquil.  At  siglit  of  this,  ail  friends,  all 
brothers,  all  relations,  were  to  embrace  "and  their  long  cries 
of  joy  recalled  to  memory  the  noise  of  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
agitated  by  the  sonorous  wmds  of  the  south,  raismg  and  pro- 
longing the  echoes  in  the  vidleys  and  forests  afar  off."  Tears 
of  tenderness  were  to  flow  fi-om  aU  eyes,  cruel  derisions  of  the 
bitter  tears  which  flowed  in  silence  in  man^'  homes. 

Robespierre  advan-'ed  towards  the  theatre  of  the  festival  of 
Agriculture  situated  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  w^ilking  in  front, 
not  without  affectation;  his  colleagues  having  slackened  their 
pace,  he  tmned  round,  crying  m  an  imper-ious  tone,  ''Weill 
why  do  you  not  follow  me?"  A  slight  murmur  ran  throiigh 
the  ranks  of  the  Convention;  the  revolutionists  had  for  a  long 
tune  forgotten  the  accent  of  a  master.  Leeointro,  of  VersailiLS, 
dai-ed  to  appraich  the  triumpher  with  the  words,  "I  like  tiie 
moral  of  your  discoui'se,  but  iis  for  you,  I  have  little  respect 
for  you."  In  the  hauglity  satisfaction  of  his  personal  vanity, 
Robespierre  had  forgotten  how  fragile  are  revolutionary 
grandeurs:  the  throne  on  which  he  had  just  mounted  already 
began  to  totter. 

Self-love  had  been  wounded,  and  p'^reonal  fear  began  to 
work  as  well  as  self-love.  Amidst  tliese  sentimental  cero- 
momcH  and  religious  declarations  decreed  by  the  dictator,  the 
scaffold  did  not  cease  to  be  daily  inundateifwith  the  blood  ot 
the  victims.  The  Connnittoe  of  Pubh<'  8afetv  had  adopted  the 
contrnance  of  including  together,  arbitrarily,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  accused  accomplices  m  an  imaginary  conspiracy,  to 
send  them  together  to  execution;  thus  perished  twenty -fiv# 
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magistrates  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  Parliament  of 
Toulouse,  majestic  still  among  their  keepers,  and  preserving 
the  firmness  of  their  attitude  before  the  judges  charged  with 
their  trial.     "I  recognize  this  place,"  replied  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  to  Fouquier-Tinville ;  "it  is  here  that  virtue  judged 
crime,  and  that  to-day  crime  assassinates  innocence. "    Several 
days  after  her  husband,  formerly  president  of  the  Parliament 
of    Paris,    Mme.    de  Rosambo,    daughter  of  Malesherbes,   as- 
cended the  scaffold  with  her  father.     "  You  have  had  the 
happiness  of  saving  your  father,"  said  she  to  Mdlle,  de  Som- 
breuil,   "I  die  with  mine,  and  I  go  to  rejoin  my  husband." 
**  If  that  had  but  common-sense !"  quietly  said  M.  de  Males- 
herbes, on  reading  his  act  of  accusation.     Stumbling  at  the 
moment  of  entering  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  "  This  is  a  bad 
omen,"  said  he,  "a  Roman  would  have  returned  home."    The 
administrators  of  the  department  of  the  MoseUo,  and  those  of 
the  town  of  Sedan  perished  in  a  single  day.     They  had  up  to 
that  time  forgotten  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Verdun  who 
had  endeavored  to  soften  the  victors  by  sending  a  deputation 
of  women  to  the  Prussians.     The  representative  on  mission  re- 
called   this    crime,  and  the  guilty  were  sent  off   to    Paris. 
Thirty-five  prisoners,  of  whom  fourteen  were   women,  were 
condemned  to  death.     The  revolutionary  tribunal  commuted 
the  punishment  of  two  young  girls  who  were  not  yet  seven- 
teen yeai-s  old ;  they  were  placed  in  the  pillory  with  the  in- 
scription, "For  having  delivered  the  city  of  Verdun  to  the 
enemy  by  furnishing  him  with  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war."    Public  compassion  triumphed  over  terror;  everywhere 
the  condemned  were  pitied.     "They  seemed  like  young  virgins 
adorned  for  a  fete,"  says  a  prisoner  of  the  Conciergerie,  "they 
suddenly  vanished  from    sight  and  were  gathered  in  their 
spring.     On  the  day  after  their  death,  the  court  of  the  women 
looked  like  a  garden  despoiled  of  its  flowers  by  a  storm.     I 
never  saw  such  sorrow  amongst  us  as  was  excited  by  this 
barbarity." 

As  it  pursued  women  and  young  girls,  so  also  did  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  pursue  men  who  had  most  honored 
France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Thirty-two  farmers-general 
were  accused  by  an  old  employe  of  having  misused  the  moneys 
of  the  State.  It  was  said  that  the  enormous  and  increasing 
debt  was  a  witness  against  them:  the  wealth  they  lavished 
caused  disastrous  prejudices  against  them.  They  were  con- 
demned regardless  of  the  peremptory  explanations  they  had 


given,  and  their  lot  decided  that  of  the  celebrated  chemist 
.Lavoisier.  Farmer-general  like  them,  but  consecrated  by  his 
free  and  powerful  genius  "o  the  noblest  labors  of  science,  he 
had  refused  in  17^.2  le  Ministry  of  Pubhc  Contributions 
which  Louis  XVT.  offered  him,  asking  for  no  other  favor  than 
the  right  to  "enlighten  the  people  as  to  their  duties."  In  1794 
he  refused  to  poison  himself  in  prison.  ''  I  set  no  more  value 
on  life  than  you  do,"  said  he  to  the  friend  who  made  this 
proposition  to  him;  "  but  why  seek  death  before  iti  time?  It 
will  have  no  shame  for  us.  Our  true  jud.^5  are  rfeither  the 
tribunal  that  will  condemn  us,  nor  the  populace  that  will 
insult  us.  We  are  stricken  do\\Ti  by  the  plague  that  is  ravag- 
ing France.  The  madmen  who  send  us  to  our  death  would  be 
absolved  by  our  seeking  it  ourselves." 

On  May  10th,  twenty-five  of  the  condemned  were  assemblea  in 
a  hall  of  the  Conciergerie.     In  the  midst  of  them,  possessing 
the  respect  of  all,  was  Madame  Elizabeth,  for  a  long  time  nu- 
mured  in  the  Temple,  where  she  had  acted  as  mother  to  her 
unfortunate  niece.    The  previous  evening  she  had  been  snatched 
from  the  weeping  girl.    " Do  not  weep,"  she  said,  "I  am  about 
to  return."     "No,"  said  the  municipal  guards,  "thou  valt  not 
return;  take  thy  bonnet  and  descend."    The  examination  of 
the  princess  was    short.     "What    dost    thou    call  thyself?" 
*•  Elizibeth  of  France."     "  Wliere  wast  thou  on  August  "^lOth?" 
**By  the  side  of  the  king,  my  brother,  at  the  palace  of  the 
T'.iileries."    "  At  the  side  of  the  tyrant,  thy  brother?"    "  If  my 
brother  had  been  a  tyrant,"  said  Madame  Elizabeth,  proudly, 
**  neither  you  nor  I  would  bo  where  we  now  are  at  this  moment. 
What  is  the  use  of  so  many  questions?    You  desire  my  death ; 
I  have  made  to  Ood  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  happy  in  going  to 
rejoin  in  heaven  those  whom  I  have  loved  so  much  on  earth." 
The  PrincesF,  mounted  the  scaffold  after  all  her  companions. 
Many  of  those  who  surrounded  her  had  been  formerly  at  the 
Court ;  she  encourau'ed  them  to  die  piously,  without  the  scoffing 
levity  or  stoical  apathy  which  i)liilosophy  had  substituted  in 
many  minds  for  the  consolations  of  religion.     When  the  exe- 
cutioner seized  her  in  his  l)rutal  hands,  the  kerchief  of  Madame 
Elizabeth  bocame  di.sarranged.     "  In  the  name  of  your  mother 
cover  me,  sir, "  s<'iid  she.    Tlie  executioner  obeyed.    Tlie  Princess 
Royal  was  henceforth  alone  at  the  Temple,  the  only  sur\'ivor 
of  all  her  relations,  separated  from  the  unfortunate  child  wlio, 
by  the  overwhelming  !)urden  of  his  name,  was  predestined  to 
punishment  and  to  death. 
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All  this  was  not  enough,  the  prisons  became  too  narrow  and 
the  jailei*s  too  few  to  guard  the  victims.  Besides,  awkward  or 
puerile  attorn ps  at  assiissination  had  menaced  Robespierre  and 
CoUot  dllerbois.  Legendre  had  proposed  a  guard  for  them; 
repubUcan  indignation  became  aroused ;  the  dictator  resolved  to 
protect  himself  by  the  destruction  of  all  his  enemies.  "It  is 
only  the  dead  who  do  not  return,"  said  Barere.  A  decree  was 
prop')sed  to  accelerate  the  movements  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  open  for  them  a  shorter  route  to  the  guillo- 
tine. "  The  activity  of  justice,''  said  Couthon,  '*  has  been  out 
of  proportion  to  that  of  its  enemies  and  theu'  hnmense  numbers. 
The  revolutionary  tribunal  has  been  paralyzed ;  the  forms  of 
its  organization  have  permitted  conspiratoi-s  to  embarrass  it 
with  legal  quirks  and  quibbles.  The  only  delay  in  punishing 
the  enemies  of  the  country  should  be  the  time  required  for 
recognizing  them;  it  is  less  a  question  of  punishing  than  of 
annihilating.  Under  the  ancient  despotism,  philosophy  de- 
manded counsel  for  the  accused.  It  would  have  been  far  more 
worth  while  to  institute  such  laws  and  judges  as  to  render  this 
course  unnecessarv.  The  natural  defenders  and  friends  of  ac- 
cused  patriots,  are  juries  of  patriots;  but  neither  defenders  nor 
friends  should  be  permitted  to  those  who,  by  any  means,  or  in 
any  disguise  w^hatever,  shall  have  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
freedom,  unity,  or  safety  of  the  Repubhc,  or  shall  have  labored 
to  hinder  its  consolidation." 

No  more  delay,  no  more  witnesses,  no  more  advocates  for  the 
defence!  The  Mountain  itself  recoiled  with  dismay.  "  If  this 
decree  be  adopted  without  adjournment,  I  shall  blow  my  brains 
out, "  cried  Ruamps.  Saint- Just  was  away  executing  his  com- 
mission in  the  provinces ;  he  approved  the  proposition,  bat  per- 
ceived the  danger.  "A  few  more  chastisements,"  said  he  to 
Levasseur,  "  and  we  will  make  clemency  the  order  of  the  day." 
Much  later,  Levasseur  himself  wrote,  "That  abominable  law 
of  the  22  Prairial  caused  torrents  of  blood  to  flow."  Robes- 
pierre insisted,  and  the  decree  was  voted. 

It  is  a  hideous  spectacle  to  contemplate  the  enthusiasm  of 
crime,  and  see  men  madly  intoxicating  themselves  with  their 
own  atrix^ities.  The  revolutionary  tnbunal  was  in  operation 
from  March,  1793 ;  the  registry  of  condemnations  had  reached 
the  niunber  of  577.  From  22  Prairial  to  9  Thermidor  (June  10th 
to  July  27th,  1794),  2285  unfortimates  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
Fouquier-Tin\'ille  comprehended  the  thought  of  Robespierre. 
For  the  dock  he  had  substituted  benches,  upon  which  he  hud 


died  together  at  one  time  the  crowd  of  the  accused.     One  day 
he  erected  the  guillotine  in  the  very  hall  of  the  tribunal. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  a  moment  of  fright. 
*'Thou  art  wishing  them  to  demoralize  punishment  I"  cried 
Collot  dTTerbois.  K  hundred  and  sixty  accused  persons  had 
been  brought  from  the  Luxembourg  under  pretence  of  a  con- 
spiracy in  prison.  The  lower  class  of  prisonei*s  were  en- 
couraged to  act  as  spies,  thus  furnishing  pretexts  for  punish- 
ment. The  judges  Siit  with  pistols  ready  to  hand ;  the  president 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  lists  for  the  day  and  called  upon  the  ac- 
cused. "  Dorival,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  conspiracy?" 
**No!"  '*I  expected  that  you  would  mak^  that  reply;  but  it 
won't  succeed.  Bring  another."  "  Champigny,  are  you  not 
an  ex-noble?"  *'Yer."  "  Bring  another."  "  Guidreville,  are 
you  a  priest?"  "Yes,  out  I  Iiave  taken  the  oath  "  "You  have 
no  right  to  say  any  more.  Another,"  "Menil,  were  you  not  a 
domestic  of  the  ex-constitutional  Menou  ?"  ' '  Yes !"  "  Another. " 
**  Vely,  were  you  not  architect  for  Madame?"  "Yes,  but  I  was 
disgraced  in  1780."  "Another."  "  Gondrecourt,  is  not  your 
father-in-law  at  the  Luxembourg?"  "Yes."  "Another." 
"Durfort,  w^ere  you  not  in  the  body-guard?"  "  Yes,  but  I  was 
dismissed  in  1789."     "  Another. " 

So  the  examination  went  on.  Tlie  questions,  the  answers, 
jfto  judgment,  tlie  condenniation,  were  all  simultaneous.  The 
juries  did  not  leave  the  hall;  they  gave  their  opinions  with  a 
word  or  a  look.  Sometimes  errors  w^ere  evident  in  the  lists. 
"I  am  not  accused,"  exclaimed  a  prisoner  one  day.  "No 
matter;  what  is  thy  name?  see,  it  is  written  now.  Another." 
M.  de  Loizerolles  perished  under  the  name  of  his  father.  Jokes 
were  mingled  with  the  sentences.  The  Marechale  de  Mouchy 
was  old,  and  did  not  reply  to  the  questions  of  President  Dumas. 
"The  citoycnne  is  deaf  (sourde),'' said  the  registrar;  "put  down 
that  she  has  conspired  secretly  (sourdf^menf),''^  replied  Dumas. 
it  became  necessary  to  forbid  Fouquier-TinWlle  to  send  more 
than  sixty  victims  a  day  to  the  scaffold.  "Things  go  well,  and 
see  the  heads  fall  like  slates  with  my  file-firing;  the  next  de- 
cade we  shall  do  better  still,  I  shidl  want  at  least  four  hundred 
and  fifty."  The  hsts  were  i)repared  in  the  prison  itself,  by  the 
class  of  informers  known  as  moutons.  The  Public  Accuser, 
hke  the  judges  and  the  jailers,  was  often  ignorant  of  the  names 
of  the  human  fl'Ck  crowded  in  the  dungeons.  Death  recalled 
them  to  recollection.  In  the  evening,  under  the  windows  of 
each  prison,  the  list  of  the  victims  of  the  day  was  shouted  out. 
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These  are  they  who  have  gained  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  Saint 
Guillotine."  The  unfortunates  who  crowded  to  the  windows 
thus  learned  the  tidings  of  the  execution  of  those  they  loved, 
riio  horrors  of  the  unforeseen  and  unknown  were  added  to  the 
agonies  of  death  and  separation.  Under  the  windows  of  the 
Conciergerie  the  names  of  the  Marechale  de  Noailles,  tho 
Duchesse  d'Ayen  and  the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles,  who  died 
together  on  the  scaffold,  were  proclaimed.  Amongst  the 
prisoners  was  Madame  La  Fayette,  herself  awaiting  death; 
happily  she  did  not  recognize  in  the  coarse  accents  of  the 
criei*s,  the  cherished  names  of  her  grandmother,  mother,  and 
sister.  The  peasants  of  the  Vendue  came  to  die  at  Paris,  like 
the  Carmelites  of  Compi^gne,  or  tho  magistrates  of  Toulouse. 
It  was  astonishing  that  there  still  remained  in  the  dungeons 
great  lords  and  noble  ladies,  bearing  the  most  illustrious  names 
in  the  history  of  France ;  on  the  8th  and  9th  Thennidor,  tho 
poets  Roucher  and  Andre  Ch^nier,  Baron  Trenck,  famous  for 
his  numerous  escapes,  the  Marechale  d'Armenti^res,  the 
Princesse  de  Cliimay,  the  Comtesse  de  Narbonne,  the  Due  de 
Clermont-Tonnerre,  the  "Nlarquis  de  Crussol,  MM.  de  Trudaine, 
counsellors  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  perished  upon  the 
scaffold. 

Insulters  always  surrounded  tho  scaffold,  but  their  number 
had  decreased ;  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  no  longer  had 
recoui^e  to  the  popular  manoeuvres  of  its  early  days.  Terror 
was  now  sufficient  to  ensure  the  silence  and  submission  of  tho 
victims.  Paris  grew  weary  of  the  horrors  of  wliich  it  was 
witness;  the  odor  of  blood  had  driven  away  the  residents 
from  tho  houses  adjacent  to  the  Place  do  la  Povolution;  a  new 
guQIotino  had  been  erected  upon  the  Place  du  Trone.  Upon 
the  route  along  which  ran  tho  fatal  carts,  shops  were  closed 
and  passers-by  endeavored  to  avoid  meeting  th(^  procession. 
A  few  rare  loungers  of  the  lowest  class  alone  walked  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs-Elysees.  AH  was 
silent,  but  pity  was  growing  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  distant 
sound  of  the  horrors  that  were  genei*al  throughout  France, 
redoubled  the  terror  of  Paris. 

The  provincial  sufferings  were  not  uniform,  and  tho  fury  of 
the  representative  commissionei-s  was  unequally  distributed. 
Either  by  a  happy  chance,  or  it  might  be  by  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  population,  the  revolution- 
ary scaffold  was  never  set  up  in  Lower  Normandy;  the 
Vend^,  on  the  contrary,  expiated  its  long  resistance  in  its 


blood,  and  Carrier  filled  with  terror  the  city  of  Nantes,  always 
favorable  to  revolution.  He  had  tried  guillotine  and  grape- 
shot,  but  both  were  too  tardy  in  their  action  to  suit  his  zeal. 
He  conceived  the  ide^i  of  crowding  the  condemned  into  ships 
with  valves,  launched  upon  the  Loire:  the  beautiful  river  saw 
these  unfortunates  sti-uggling  in  its  waters.  Henceforth  the 
executioners  tied  the  prisoners  together  by  one  hand  and  one 
foot:  these  "Republican  Marriages,"  as  they  were  called,  en- 
sure the  speedy  death  of  the  victims.  The  water  of  the  Loire 
became  infected ;  its  shores  were  covered  with  corpses;  the  fishes 
themselves  could  no  longer  serve  as  nourishment  for  human 
beings;  fever  decimated  tho  inhabitants  of  Nantes.  The  fury 
of  Carrier  bordered  on  madness :  he  caused  the  little  Vendean 
infants,  collected  by  Breton  charity,  to  be  cast  into  the  water. 
**It  is  necessary,"  said  he,  "  To  slay  the  wolves'  cubs." 

The  same  terror  also,  and  the  same  atrocities  which  desolated 
the  west,  reigned  in  the  north  and  the  south.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  VaucliLse,  ]\Laignet,  in  the  Pas-de-Calais,  Joseph  LeV)on 
had  obtained  the  erection  of  local  revolutionary  tribunals. 
"The  arrests  which  I  have  ordered  in  the  Departments  of 
Vaucluse  and  the  Bouches-du-Rhone  amount  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand,"  wrote  Maignet  to  his  friend  Couthon.  ''It 
would  require  an  army  to  conduct  them  to  Paris :  besides,  it  is 
neceasary  to  appal,  and  the  blow  is  only  terrifying  wlion  struck 
in  the  sight  of  those  who  have  lived  with  the  guilty."  They 
had  felled  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  little  town  of  B(5douin; 
sixty-three  of  the  inhabitants  were  executed,  the  rest  fled. 
**  I  have  wished  to  give  the  national  vengeance  a  grand 
character,"  wrote  Maignet  to  the  Committee  of  lublic  Safety, 
*'and  I  have  ordered  that  the  town  should  be  given  to  the 
flames.  If  you  think  tliis  new  measure  too  rigorous,  let  me 
know  your  wishes,  and  do  not  read  my  letter  to  the  Conven- 
tion." To  the  complaints  of  Rovere,  representative  of  Vau- 
cluse, Robespierre  replied.  "We  are  content  with  Maii^et.  he 
knows  well  how  to  guillotine."  Joseph  Lebon  established  an 
orchestra  close  by  the  guillotine;  he  caused  the  fa  tm  to  be 
sung  during  the  executions,  which  he  witnessed  from  his 
balcony.  Formerly  a  priest  and  well  esteemed,  he  was  moder- 
ate at  the  outburst  of  the  revolution,  but  his  reason  had 
yielded  to  the  dizziness  of  despotic  power;  it  was  of  a  veritable 
madman  that  Bar^re  said,  "Lebon  has  completely  beaten  the 
aristocrates,  and  he  has  i^rotected  Cambrai  against  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  enemy ;  besides,  what  is  there  that  is  not  per- 
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mitted  to  the  hatred  of  a  republican  against  the  aristocracy^ 
The  Revolution  and  revolutionary  measures  must  only  be 
spoken  of  with  respect.  Liberty  is  a  virgin  whose  veil  it  is 
culpable  to  niise." 

For  some  time,  Robespierre  had  appeared  but  rarely  at  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety-;  he  reserved  himseK  for  the 
department  of  general  police,  that  is  to  stiy,  the  direction  c^ 
*'the  Terror"  throughout  France.  Underhand  dissentioog 
and  jealousies  began  to  creep  in  amongst  these  criminals, 
secretly  disquieted  by  projects  of  which  they  were  reciprocally 
suspicious.  Billaud  Varennes  and  Oollot  d'Herbois  dreaded 
Robespierre,  and  began  to  conspire  against  him.  Robes- 
pierre eetabUshed  himself  with  the  Jacobins,  as  in  an  im- 
pregnable fortress.  The^Presidunt  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  arm^ 
forces,  Henriot  awaited  his  ordera  They  pressed  him  to  take 
action  against  the  enemies  whom  he  had  himself  denounced  to 
the  Jacobins.  "Formerly,'' said  he,  "on  the  13th  Messidor 
(July  1),  the  underhand  faction  that  has  sprung  from  the 
remnant  of  the  followers  of  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulina, 
attacked  the  committees  en  moMse ;  now  they  prefer  tjo  attack 
a  few  members  in  particular ;  in  order  to  succeed  in  breaking 
the  bundle,  they  attribute  to  a  single  individual  that  which 
appertains  to  the  whole  government.  They  dare  to  say  that 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  has  been  instituted  in  order  to 
swallow  up  the  National  Convention;  they  have  spoken  of  a 
dictator,  and  named  him;  it  is  I  who  have  been  thus  des- 
ignated, and  you  would  tremble  if  I  told  you  in  what  place. •* 

A  dictatorship  had,  in  fact,  been  spoken  of,  but  it  ^^ras  Saint- 
Just,  on  returning  from  the  array,  who  had  uttered  this 
terrible  word,  in  a  conference  of  the  Committees  of  Public 
Safety  and  General  Security  expressly  convoked  by  Roboe- 
pierre.  The  latter  had  proposed  the  institution  of  four  great 
revolutionary  tribunals,  in  order  to  forge  new  weapons  fof 
himself;  but  the  conference  refused.  Robespierre  went  ou^ 
irritated  cmd  gloomy.  "Misfortune  has  reached  fi  cliniax,'' 
cried  Saint- Just.  "  You  are  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  Con- 
vention is  inundating  France  with  laws  inoperative  and  often 
impracticable.  The  representatives  accc  mpanying  the  armies, 
dispose  at  their  will  of  the  pubhc  fortune  and  our  military 
destinies;  the  representatives  sent  as  Commissioners  to  the 
Provinces,  usurp  all  power  and  amass  gold  for  which  they 
substitute  assignats.    How  can  such  political  and  legislative 
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disorder  be  regulated?  I  declare  upon  my  honor  and  my 
conscience,  I  see  only  one  means  of  safety;  and  that  ia  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  who  hag 
enough  genius,  force,  pati-iotism,  and  generosity  to  become 
the  embodiment  of  public  authority.  It  is  necessary,  above 
all  to  have  a  man  endowed  with  long  practical  knowledge  of 
the  Revolution,  its  principles,  its  phases,  its  modes  of  action, 
and  its  agents.  Finally,  he  must  be  a  man  who  has  the 
general  good  will  and  conlidenco  of  the  j>eople  in  his  favor, 
and  who  is  at  once  a  \'irtuous  and  iniiexible,  as  well  as  an 
incorruptible  citizen.  That  man  is  RoL^espierre;  it  is  he  only 
who  can  save  the  State.  I  ask  that  ho  be  invested  with  the 
Dictatorship,  and  that  the  Committees  make  a  proj'osition  te 
this  etftx^t  at  the  Convention  to-morrow."  The  imprudence  of 
the  speech  equalled  the  audacity  of  the  act.  Tlie  member!^  oi 
the  two  councils  lookeil  at  each  other,  hesitating  to  accept  the 
declaration  of  war.  A  few  of  them  cx)nteiided  lor  theii-  Hvee 
against  the  vengeance  of  Robos pierre  and  his  fi-iends.  *'TliiB 
Robespierre  is  insatiable,''  siiiiuBarere,  with  anger.  *'  T^t  him 
ask  for  Tallien,  Bourdon  do  FOise,  T/uiriot,  Guffroy,  Rov^^re, 
Lecointre,  Panis,  Bai*ra^,  Freron,  Legendre,  Monestier,  Dubuu 
Craned,  Fouche,  Cambon,  and  all  the  Dantonist  ix'mn.mt,  well 
and  good;  but  to  Duval,  Audouin,  Leonai^d  Bourdon,  Vadier, 
Vauland,  it  is  impossible  to  consent."  The  two  parties  waited 
face  to  face,  shrinking  from  the  blows  they  were  about  to 
exchange,  counting  on  the  impatience  or  temerity  of  their 
adversaries.  The  boldest  amongst  the  opposition  ventured  on 
a  circtutous  attack  by  denouncing  the  sect  of  mystic  dreamers 
led  by  a  demented  woman,  Catherine  Theot,  styled  by  her 
foilowei*s,  Mother  of  God.  Iler  principal  disciple  was  Gerle, 
formuriy  prior  of  the  Chartreuse,  and  a  m'-mber  of  the  Conbtit- 
uent  Assembly.  When  the  papers  of  this  handful  of  nianixacs 
were  seized,  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  Robespierre  was  found;  he 
was  to  have  been  the  Messiah  of  the  sect.  Vadier  den<»un<ed 
at  ttie  Convention,  this  elementary  school  of  fanaticihia, 
discovered  on  a  third  floor  m  tlie  Rue  Contrescarpe,"  and  who 
were  connected,  he  said,  with  the  machinations  of  Pitt;  but  he 
dared  not  speak  of  the  letter  to  Rjbespierre.  The  latter  un- 
doubtedly took  some  hiterest  in  Catherme  Th6ot,  for  he  did 
not  allow  the  alfiiir  to  be  followed  up;  the  prophetess  died  ia 
prison  soon  after. 

RoU'spier*^  had  siiid  to  a  deputation  from  ^Msne:  "In  the 
•ituation  ir  irhich  it  aow  is,  gangrened    hj  coiTupiiou,  rmd 
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without  power  to  remedy  it,  the  Convention  can  no  longer  aave 
the  Republic :  both  will  perish  together.  The  proscription  of 
patriots  is  the  order  of  the  day.  For  myself,  I  have  already 
one  foot  in  the  tomb,  in  a  few  days  I  shall  i)lacethe  other  there; 
the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  Providence." 

Nevertheless  he  began  the  attack,  urged  forward  by  men 
who  had  attached  their  fortunes  to  his  own,  and  by  the  dis- 
quietudes which  agitated  his  sour  and  dissatisfied  spirit.  He 
could  no  longer  put  up  with  ad\ace  even  from  liis  most  faithful 
friends,  and  the  inflexible  Saint- Just  told  him  to  calm  himself; 
"Empire  is  for  the  phlegmatic.''  A  menacing  petition  from 
the  Jacobins  preceded  by  a  few  hours  a  grand  discourse  from 
the  dictator.  He  always  reckoned  on  the  effect  of  his  dis- 
courses, and  all  the  committees  one  after  another  had  suffered 
from  the  asperity  of  his  attacks.  "The  accusations  are  all 
concentrated  upon  me,"  said  he;  "if  any  one  casts  patriots 
into  prison  in  place  of  shutting  up  the  aristocrats  there,  it  is 
said  that  Robespierre  wills  it.  If  the  numerous  agents  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Security  extend  their  vexations  and 
rapine  in  all  directions,  it  is  said  that  Robespierre  has  sent 
them;  if  a  new  law  irritates  the  property  holders,  it  is  Robes- 
pierre who  is  ruining  them;  and  meanwhile,  in  what  hands  are 
your  finances?  In  the  hands  of  feudlants,  of  known  cheats, 
of  the  Cambons,  Mallarm^s  and  Ramels.  Survey  the  field  of 
victory,  look  at  Belgium;  dissensions  have  been  sown  amongst 
our  generals,  the  military  aristocracy  is  protected,  faithful 
generals  are  persecuted,  the  military  administration  is  envel- 
oped with  a  suspicious  authority ;  they  talk  to  you  of  war  with 
academic  lightness,  as  if  it  cost  neither  blood  nor  labor.  The 
truths  that  I  bring  you  are  surely  equal  to  epigi*ams.  .  .  . 
There  exists  a  conspiracy  against  public  liberty;  it  owes  its 
force  to  a  criminal  coalition  which  intrigues  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  Convention.  That  coalition  has  its  accomplices  in  the 
Committee  of  General  Security,  and  in  the  bureaux,  which 
they  control.  Some  members  of  tlie  Committee  of  PubUc 
Safety  are  implicated  in  this  plot ;  the  coaHtion  thus  formed 
seeks  to  ruin  patriots  and  the  country.  What  is  the  remedy 
for  this  evil?  To  punish  the  traitors,  to  purify  the  Committee 
of  General  Security,  and  subordinate  it  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety ;  to  purify  this  committee  itself,  and  constitute 
it  the  government  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, which  is  the  centre  of  authority  and  the  chief  judi- 
cial power.    Thus  would  all  the  factions  be  crushed  by  raising 
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on  their  ruins  the  power  of  justice  and  liberty.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  advocate  these  principles  without  being  set  down  aa 
ambitious,  I  shall  conclude  that  tyranny  reigns  among  us,  but 
not  that  I  ought  to  hold  my  tongue ;  for  what  can  be  objected 
to  a  man  who  is  right,  and  who  knows  how  to  die  for  his 
country?  I  am  put  here  in  order  to  combat  crime,  not  to  gov- 
ern it.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  good  men  can  serve 
their  country  with  impunity." 

They  Ustened  in  silence;  no  applause,  no  complaint  had 
interrupted  the  orator.  For  a  long  time  the  Convention  bad 
been  unaccustomed  to  see  the  mastere  of  theii'  fortunes  and 
theii'  lives  making  appeal  to  their  supreme  authority.  Their 
role  had  long  been  limited  to  taking  part  in  oratorical  tourna- 
ments and  voting  decrees.  They  did  not  yield,  however,  to 
the  seduction,  and  their  faces  remained  grave  and  sombre.  No 
one  rose  to  speak,  but  they  began  to  exeliange  a  few  remarks, 
and  a  murmur  ran  from  bench  to  bench.  Tlie  glove  waa 
thrown  down,  but  as  yet  no  champion  advanced  to  take  it  up. 
At  length,  and  as  if  the  courage  of  all  was  reanimated  at  onco 
by  the  same  resolution,  Vadier,  Cambon,  and  Billaud-Yai-ennes 
rose  together  to  mount  the  tribune.  Cambon  had  been 
wounded  in  liis  just  pride  as  a  financier  and  an  honest  man; 
he  could  scarcely  wait  his  turn. 

"It  is  time,"  cried  he,  "to  speak  the  entii'e  trutli.  Is  it  I 
who  need  to  be  accused  of  making  myself  master  in  any  re- 
spect ?  The  man  who  has  made  himself  mast^er  of  everything, 
the  man  who  paralyzes  our  will,  is  he  who  has  just  spoken, — 
Robespierre."  At  the  same  moment,  and  from  all  lips  came 
the  same  cries.  "  It  is  Robespierre,"  said  Billaud-Varemies; 
"It  is  Robespierre,"  repeated  Pimis  and  Vadier.  "Let  him 
give  an  account  of  the  crimes  of  the  deputies  whose  death  ho 
demanded  from  the  Jacobins."  And  as  he  hesitated,  troubled 
by  the  vehemence  of  the  attacks, — "  You  who  pretend  to  have 
the  courage  of  virtue,  have  the  courage  of  truth,"  cried 
Charlier  to  him;  "  name,  name  the  indi\4duals."  In  the  midst 
of  a  growing  confusion  the  Assembly  revoked  the  order  to  print 
the  discourse  of  Robespierre.  It  was  to  the  two  committees, 
filled  with  his  enemies,  that  the  denunciation  of  the  dictator 
was  referred. 

Robespierre  took  refuge  with  the  Jacobins ;  he  was  troubled 
by  the  opposition  he  had  encountered,  without  being  able  to 
draw  from  it  new  forces  for  the  struggle.  He  re-delivered  his 
discourse,  this   time  welcomed  with  loud  applause.      "My 
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friends,"  said  he,  ''that  which  you  have  just  heard  is  my  dy- 
iiig  testament.     I  have  seen  to-day   that  the  league  of  the 
wicked  is  too  strong  for  me  to  hope  to  escape  it.     I  am  ready 
to  drink  the  hemlock."     "I  will  drink  it    with  thee,"  cried 
David.     The  men  of  action  were  less  resigned.     Henriot  spoke 
of  marching  on  the  Convention,  but  Robespierre  still  wished  to 
speak;  it  was  the  course  of  the  31st  of  May  that  he  wanted  to 
follow.     The  hcill  was  crowded ;  people  entered  without  ticket. 
"Name  thy  enemies,"  they  shouted  to  Robespierre;  "name 
them,  we  will  deliver  them  to  thee."    Collot  d'PIerbois  arrived, 
attempting  a  few  protestations  of  devotion ;  he  was  hooted  and 
constrained  to  r.  ire.      Hesitation  and   doubt    still  troubled 
every  spirit  and  paralyzed  every  hand.     Collot  and  Billaud- 
Varennes  returned  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.     There 
they  found  Saint-Just,  who  had  to  read  a  report,  but  he  had 
not  brought  it  with  him.     The  two  new  comers  apostrophized 
him  with  violence.     "  Thou  ait  the  accomphce  of  Robespierre; 
the  project  of  your  infamous  triumvirate  is  to  assassinate  us 
all  but  if  we  succumb  you  will  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  your 
crimes,  the  people  will  tear  you  in  pieces ;  thy  pockets  are  full 
of    denunciations  against  us;  produce  thy  lists."      They  ad- 
vanced menacingly ;   Saint-Just  shrank  back,  very  pale.     As 
he  went  out  he  promised  to  read  his  report  ne::t  day.     Neither 
of  the  two  parties  had  as  yet  taken  any  effectual  measure; 
they  had  contracted  the  habit  of  being  very  prodigal  of  words. 
Tallien  had  endeavored  to  gain  over  all  that  remained  of  the 
Ixjft ;   three  times  he  was  repulsed  by  Boissy  d'Anglas  and  his 
friends.     As  he  returned  once  more  to  the  charge,  "Yes, "  they 
at  length  replied,  with  an  ingenuousness  almost  cynical,'  "  yes, 
if  you  are  the  strongest."    Tallien  was  entrusted  to  direct  the 
attack  in  the  Convention. 

Saint-Just  liad  just  entered,  he  had  not  appeared  at  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  "You  have  bhgh ted  my  heart,"  he 
wrote  to  his  colleagues,  "  I  am  about  to  open  it  at  the  National 
Assembly."  He  presented  himself,  however,  as  reporter  of 
the  Committee.  In  seeing  him  pass,  Tallien,  occupied  in  as- 
sembling his  forces,  said  loudJy,  "It  is  the  moment,  let  ua 
enter."  Saint- Just  commenced,  "I  am  not  of  any  faction, 
I  fight  against  all.  The  course  of  events  has  brought  it  about 
that  this  tribune  should  be  perhaps  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  him 
who  shall  come  to  tell  you  that  the  members  of  the  govern^ 
ment.  .  ."  Talhen  did  not  leave  him  time  to  finish,  he  demanded 
leave  to  speak  upon  a  motion  of  order.     "  Nor  I  either;  I  am 
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not  of  any  faction,  I  only  belong  to  myself  and  to  liberty.  It 
is  I  who  will  make  you  hear  the  truth :  no  good  citizen  can  re- 
strain his  tears  over  the  uniortmiat<3  condition  of  pubUc  affairs. 
Yesterday  a  member  uf  the  govermnent  was  here  alone  and 
denounced  his  colleiigues,  to-day  another  conies  to  do  as  much 
by  him;  these  dissensions  aggravate  the  evils  of  C)ur  country. 
I  demand  that  the  veil  be  torn  away."  Applause  echcK?d  fronj 
all  parts  of  the  hall.  Saint-Just  wished  to  continue  his  speech, 
"Thou  art  not  reporter,''  shouted  the  members.  He  remained 
motionless  in  the  tribune,  wiiile  Billaud  Varennes  came  aibt 
stood  beside  him.  He  cast  his  eyes  over  the  hall.  "I  see 
here,"  Siiid  he,  "  one  of  the  men  who  yesterday,  at  the  Jaco- 
bins, promised  the  massacre  of  the  National  Convention;  let 
him  be  arrested."  The  officers  obeyed.  "  The  Assembly  is  at 
the  present  time  in  danger  of  massacre  on  every  hand,"  con- 
tinued Billaud;  "it  will  perish  if  it  is  feeble."  The  contagion 
of  com-age  spread  fi'om  man  to  man ;  all  the  deputies  stood  up 
waving  their  hats.  "  Be  tranquil, "  they  cried  to  the  orator, 
"  we  will  not  give  way."  "You  will  tremble  when  you  see  in 
what  hands  you  fu^e,"  continued  Billaud,  "the  armed  force  \a 
confided  to  parricidal  hands.  The  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
is  an  infamous  conspirator,  the  accomphce  of  H^^^bert;  Lava- 
lette  was  a  noble,  driven  out  of  the  army  of  the  North  and 
saved  by  Robespierre,  whom  he  obeys.  The  revolutionary 
tribund  is  in  his  hands;  everywhere  he  has  made  his  will 
supreme,  and  has  sought  to  render  himself  absolute  master ;  he 
has  dismissed  the  best  Revolutionary  Committet3  of  Paris,  he 
has  ceased  to  frequent  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety  sincje 
the  day  after  the  decree  of  the  22nd  Prainal,  which  h.«i 
been  so  disastrous  to  patriota  He  excites  the  Jacobins 
against  the  Assembly."  A  few  feeble  protestations  were  now 
heard.  "  There  is  some  murmuring,  I  think,"  said  the  speaker, 
insolently. 

He  was  about  to  continue  the  course  of  his  accusations ;  biit 
beside  him  in  the  tribune  Robespierre  had  replaced  Saint-Just 
His  natural  paUor  had  become  hvid,  rage  spai-kled  in  his  glance^ 
'* I  demand  hbei-ty  to  speak,"  he  cried.  A  single  shout  och(XMS 
through  the  hall.  "Down  with  the  tyrant  1  Down  with  the 
tyrant  1"  "T  demand  Hberty  to  speak,"  Robespierre  violentlv 
repeated.  Tallien  dashed  into  the  tribune.  "  I  demand  that 
the  veil  be  torn  away  immediately,"  he  cried;  "the  work  is 
accomplished,  the  conspirators  are  unmasked.  Yesterday,  at 
the  Jacobins,  I  saw  the  army  of  the  new  Cromwell  formed,  and 
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I  have  come  here  armed  with  a  poignard  to  pierce  his  heart  if 
the  Assembly  has  not  the  com-age  to  decree  his  accusation.  I 
dem.md  the  arrest  of  Henriot  and  his  staff.  There  will  be  no 
31st  May,  no  proscription;  national  justice  alone  will  strike 
the  miscreant^.''  "I  demand  that  Dumas  be  aiv:-0':ted,"  added 
Billaud-Varonnes,  "as  well  as  Boulangcr  (formerly  iioutenant 
of  "Ronsin  in  llie  Vendee) ;  he  was  the  most  ardent  yesterday 
niglit  at  the  Jacobins." 

Meanwiiilo  Robespierre  was  still  in  the  inbune.  'Several 
times  he  strove  to  begm  speaking,  but  the  same  cry  drowned 
his  voice,  "Down  ^vith  the  tyrant."  The  httle  gi'oup  of  those 
who  were  faithful  to  him,  close  pressed  together,  followed  him 
with  their  eyes  without  speaking,  without  SGCcnding  his  efforts; 
the  mass  of  the  Assembly,  so  docile  a  few  days  before,  was  agi- 
tated with  a  violence  that  became  more  and  more  hostile. 
Barere  hesitated  no  longer.  It  is  said  that  he  had  prepared 
two  statements;  one  favorable  to  and  the  other  hostile  to 
Robespierre.  He  proposed  to  abolish  the  grade  of  commandant- 
gener.al,  and  to  call  to  the  bar  the  mayor  Fleuriot  and  the  Na- 
tional agent  Payan,  to  answer  there  for  public  tranquillity. 
The  decree  was  voted;  on  all  sides  aros:  accusations  against 
Robespierre,  every  one  hastening  to  denounce  him.  '^  I  de- 
mand liberty  to  speak,  to  bring  back  this  discussion  to  its  true 
end  and  aim,"  said  Tallien.  Robespierre  raised  his  head;  *'  I 
shall  know  well  how  to  bring  it  there,"  said  ho,  in  those  im- 
perious accents  which  formerly  cowed  the  Assembly.  Tallien 
continued  without  noticing  the  interruption.  ' '  Tlie  conspiracy 
is  quite  complete  in  the  discourse  read  and  re-read  yesterday. 
It  is  there  that  I  find  arms  to  strike  down  Ihi^  man,  whose  vir- 
tue and  patriotism  have  been  so  much  vaunted ;  this  man,  who 
appeared  three  daj's  only  after  the  10th  of  August;  this  man, 
who  has  abandoned  his  post  at  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety,' 
in  order  to  come  and  calumniate  his  colleagues.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  in  any  particular  detail  of  the  tyrant's 
career;  his  whole  life  condemns  him." 

Robespierre  clutched  at  the  tribune  with  both  hands.  He 
no  longer  sought  aid  from  the  Mountain,  henceforth  roused 
against  him;  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  Plain.  "It  is  to  you 
pure  and  virtuous  men,  that  I  address  myself;  I  don't  talk  ^Wth 
scoundrels."  "  Down  with  the  tyrant,"  responded  the  Plain. 
Tliuriot,who  presided,  rang  his  bell.  "President  of  assassins," 
cried  Rol>espierre,  "yet  once  more  I  demand  libertv  to  speak!" 
His  voice  grew  feebler.  "The  blood  of  Danton  is  choking  him/ 
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died  Gamier  de  I'Aude.  "  WiU  this  man  long  remain  master 
'.f  the  Convention?"  asked  Charles  Duval.  "  Let  us  make  an 
end  I  A  decree,  a  decree!"  shouted  Lasseau,  at  length.  "A 
tyrant  is  hard  to  strike  down,"  said  Freron  in  a  loud  voice. 
Robespierre  remained  in  the  tribune,  turning  in  his  hands  an 
open  knife,  alone,  exposed  to  the  vengeful  anger  of  them  alL 
"  Send  me  to  death  I"  he  cried  to  his  enemies.  xVnd  the  voices 
replied,  "  Thou  hast  merited  it  a  thousand  times.  Down  with 
the  tyrant !" 

The  decree  was  voted  in  the  midst  of  tumult.  "I  ask  to 
share  the  lot  of  my  brother,"  cried  the  younger  Robespierre. 
" It  is  understood,"  said  Lanchet,  "that  we  have  voted  the  ar- 
rest of  the  two  Robespierres,  of  Couthon,  and  Saint- Just."  "I 
ask  to  be  comprised  in  the  decree,"  protested  Lebas,  faithfully 
devoted  to  Saint-Just.  ' '  The  triumvirate  of  Robespierre,  Cou- 
thon, and  Saint- Just,"  said  Freron,  "  recalls  the  proscriptions 
of  SyUa.  Couthon  is  a  tiger  thii-sting  for  the  blood  of  the  Na- 
tional representatives ;  he  has  dared  to  speak  at  the  Jacobins 
of  five  or  six  heads  of  the  Convention ;  our  corpses  were  to  be 
the  steps  for  him  to  mount  the  throne !"  The  paralytic  made 
a  gesture  of  bitter  disdain.     "I  mount  the  throne!"  said  he. 

Thuriot  proclaimed  the  dcK'ree;  the  acclamations  that  re- 
echoed were  furious,  intoxicated  with  the  joy  of  triumph. 
*' Long  live  Hberty!  Long  live  the  Republic  I  Down  with  the 
tyrants;  to  the  bar  with  the  accused."  The  oflficers,  still  be- 
wildered with  such  an  abrupt  and  sudden  change,  had  not 
dared  to  lay  a  hand  upon  the  fallen  dictator ;  rage  broke  forth  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Assembly.  Robespierre  and  his  brother,  Saint- 
Just,  Lebas,  descended  slowly  to  the  place  lately  reserved  for 
their  enemies.  Couthon  had  just  placed  himself  there.  The 
decree  of  arrest  dispersed  them  in  different  prisons ;  they  had 
set  out  when  the  Assembly  suspended  its  sitting  for  an  instant. 
**Let  us  go  out  together,"  said  Robespierre.  Tlie  crowd,  like 
the  Assembly,  gazed  on  them  without  acclamations  and  with- 
out manifesting  any  sympathy  for  them ;  their  army  was  re- 
forming elsewhere. 

The  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins  had  not 
laid  do%vn  their  arms.  An  officer  was  sent  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
to  announce  the  decree,  w^hich  dismissed  Henriot  and  summoned 
the  Mayor  to  appear  at  the  bar.  He  naively  demanded  a  re- 
ceipt for  his  message:  "  On  a  day  like  this  we  don't  give  re- 
ceipts." rephed  the  Mayor.  "  TeU  Robespierre  to  have  no  fear. 
for  we  are  here." 
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The  Commune,  in  fact,  was  active,  whilst  the  Committees  of 
the  Convention,  stupefied  at  their  own  victories,  were  letting 
precious  time  slip  past.  Already  Henriot,  half  drunk,  gtiUop- 
ing  along  the  streets,  stirred  up  the  people,  crying  out  that 
their  faithful  representatives  were  being  massacred,  delivering 
over  to  insults  Merlin  de  Thionvillo,  and  sending  to  death  the 
convoy  of  victims  for  the  day.  These  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antome  set  about  dehvering,  from  compassion 
and  from  a  vague  instinct  that  the  arrest  of  Robespierre  neces- 
sarily brought  about  a  cessation  of  executions.  The  Gk3neral 
Comjcil  had  sent  to  the  jailei-s  of  the  prisons  an  oMer  to  r^ 
fuse  to  aid  m  the  incarceration  of  the  accused.  RobespieiTe 
and  his  friends  were  successively  brought  to  the  Mairie.  Tliey 
found  themselves  again  free  at  the  head  of  an  msurrection  pre- 
cipitately got  up,  but  du-ected  by  desperate  men,  who  felt  their 
lives  in  danger  if  power  escaped  from  them.  Hem-iot,  arrested 
for  a  moment,  and  conducted  to  the  Conunittee  of  General 
Security,  had  been  delivered  by  Cofflnhal  at  the  head  of  a  hand- 
ful of  men.  He  was  again  on  horseback,  and  was  menacmg  in 
the  hall  of  their  sittings  the  Assembly,  which  had  again  come 
togetlier. 

The  tocbin  rang  forth  a  full  peal ;  the  gates  of  Paris  were 
closed.  Tlie  rising  tuniult  of  the  insurrection  reached  the  oars 
of  the  deputies ;  each  minute  some  inauspicious  news  arrived. 
It  was  said  that  the  gunners  of  the  National  Guard,  seduced  by 
Henriot,  wore  coming  to  direct  their  artillery  agamst  the  palace. 
Collot  dllorbois  mounted  slowly  to  the  chair  and  seated  liim- 
self  there.  " Representatives,"  said  he  with  a  firm  voice,  "the 
moment  hius  come  for  us  to  die  at  our  posts;  misrroauts  have 
invaded  the  National  palace."  Ail  had  taken  their  places; 
whilst  the  spectators  fled  from  the  galleries  with  uproar  and 
confubiou.  '•!  propose,*'  said  Eiie  Lacoste  with  a  loud  voice, 
''that  Henriot  be  outlawed."  x\t  the  same  moment  the  dis- 
missed oonnnandant  ordered  his  men  to  fire. 

Fearful  and  troubled,  the  gunners  still  hesitiited.  A  group 
of  represeniatives  went  forth  from  the  hall  and  cried,  "What 
are  you  domg,  soldiers?  that  man  is  a  rebel,  who  has  just  been 
outlawed."  The  guimers  had  already  lowered  their  matches, 
while  Henriot  fied  at  full  gallop.  Bai-ras  had  just  been  named 
commandant  of  the  forces  in  his  place;  seven  representatives 
accompanied  idm.  "Outlaw  all  those  who  shall  take  anns 
against  the  Convention,  or  who  slmll  oppose  its  decrees,'"  said 
Bai-ere;  "  ajs  well  as  those  who  are  eludiiig  a  decree  of  accusa- 
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tion  or  arrest."  Tlie  decree  was  voted;  an  officer  of  the  Con- 
vention boldly  accepted  the  duty  of  bearing  it  to  the  Com- 
mune. The  National  agent,  Pay  an,  seized  it  from  him,  and  for 
bravado  read  it  with  a  loud  voice  before  the  crowd  that  was 
thronging  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  added  these 
words  which  were  not  in  the  decree,  **and  all  those  found  at 
this  moment  in  the  g^.Heries."  The  spectators  disappeared  as 
if  struck  with  terror  c.t  the  name  of  the  law.  Times  were 
changed.  The  mobde  waves  of  public  opinion  no  longer  up- 
held the  tyrants  overthrown  by  the  accomphces  who  had  now 
become  their  enemies. 

It  was,  without  saying  it,  and  possibly  without  knowing  it, 
the  feeling  of  this  public  abandonment  and  reprobation  wliich 
pai-alyzed  the  energy  of  the  five  accused.  Robespierre  had 
arrived  pale  and  trembhng  in  all  his  limbs ;  he  had  been  tran- 
quillized ;vdth  difficulty.  When  Couthon,  who  alone  was 
retained  for  a  time  in  the  prison  of  La  Bourbe,  was  at  last 
brought  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he  found  the  Council  solely  oc- 
cupied with  the  attack  on  the  Convention,  without  making 
any  efforts  for  rousing  the  populace  or  for  the  vigorous  re- 
sumption of  power.  "  Have  tlie  armies  been  written  to?"  he 
asked.  "In  the  name  of  wliom?"  said  Robespierre,  disheart- 
ened but  calm.  "Of  the  Convention  which  exists  wherever 
we  are ;  the  rest  i.i'e  but  a  l^.andful  of  factious  men,  who  are 
about  to  be  dispersed  by  armed  force."  Robespierre  reflected; 
he  shook  his  head.  "We  must  write  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people,"  said  he.  The  words  "An  nom  du  i^euple" 
were  found  in  his  handwriting  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

It  was  also  in  the  name  of  the  people  that  Barras  and  his 
companions  reunited  the  battalions  of  the  sections  which 
filowly  assembled;  some  had  recalled  their  men  from  the 
Hotel  de  Vdle.  The  new  military  school,  the  Ecole  de  Mars, 
had  not  appeared  well  disposer  towards  Lebas,  who  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Commandant  Labretdche  to  hinder  his  i)upils  from 
ranging  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Convention ;  the 
young  men  marched  wilhngly  at  the  reques^  of  Barras.  The 
j^nmers  collected  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  permitted  Leonard 
Bourdon  to  approach.  "Go!"  said  Talhen  to  him,  "and  let 
the  sun  when  it  rises  find  no  more  traitors  living."  Tlie 
crowd  dispersed  on  hearing  the  proclamation  which  outlawed 
the  Commmie  of  Paris.  The  gunners  abandoned  their  pieces; 
a  few  hours  later  they  came  to  seek  them  to  protect  the  Con- 
vention.    "Is  it  possible,"   cried  Henriot,  as  he  came  forth 
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from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  "that  these  scoundrels  of  gunners 
have  abandoned  me?  presently  they  will  be  delivering  me  to 
the  Tuileries  I"  He  ran  to  announce  the  desertion  to  the  as- 
sembled Council-General.  Coffin] lal,  indignant  at  his  coward- 
ice, seized  him  by  the  shoulder  and  pushed  him  out  by  the 
window.     The  agents  of  the  police  arrested  him  in  a  sewer. 

Meanwhile  the  section  of  the  GraviLLiers  had  put  itself  in 
marching  order,  conunanded  by  Leonard  Boui'don  and  by  a 
gendarme  named  Meda,  intelligent  and  devoted,  and  who  had 
acquired  an  ascendancy  over  those  around  him.  He  advanced 
tONvards  the  Hulel  do  Ville  without  encountering  any  obstade. 
Meda  cried,  in  mountiag  the  flight  of  steps,  "  Long  live  Robes- 
pierre!" He  pen«itrated  into  the  hall,  obstructed  by  the 
crowd;  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  was  deseiled,  Legendre  had 
had  the  door  closed ;  all  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  as- 
sembled round  the  proscribed  representatives.  They  were 
discussing  and  vociferating,  without  ardor,  however,  and 
without  any  true  hope.  Robespierre  was  seated  at  a  table, 
his  head  on  his  left  hand,  his  elbow  supported  by  his  knee. 

Meda  advanced  towards  him,  pistols  in  hand.  ''  Surrender, 
traitor r'  ho  critHi.  Robespierre  raised  his  head.  "It  is  thou 
who  art  a  traitor,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  have  thee  shot."  At 
the  same  instant  the  gendarme  fired,  fracturing  the  lower  jaw 
of  Robespierre.  As  he  fell,  his  brother  opened  the  whidow, 
and  passing  along  the  cornice,  leaped  out  upon  the  Place.  He 
was  d}-ing  when  they  came  to  pick  him  up. 

Saint- Just,  leaning  over  towards  Lebai5,  said,  "  Kill  me." 
Lebas,  looking  him  in  the  face,  replied;  "I  have  something 
better  to  do,"  pressing  the  trigger  of  liis  pistol.  He  was  dead 
when  a  fresh  report  resounded  from  the  staircase ;  MMa,  who 
pursued  Henriot,  had  just  drawn  on  Couthon ;  his  bearer  fell 
grievously  wounded.  The  prisoners,  formerly  all-powerful, 
now  dying  or  condemned,  were  collected  in  the  same  roomi 
thither  Robespierre  and  Couthon  had  been  brought;  the 
corpse  of  Lebas  lay  on  the  floor;  the  crowd  who  besieged  the 
gates  wanted  to  throw  the  wounded  into  the  river.  Couthcai 
had  great  difficulty  in  raakiug  it  understood  that  he  was  not 
dead ;  Robespierre  could  not  speak,  and  was  carried  on  a  chair 
to  the  door  of  the  Convention.  A  feeling  of  horror  manifested 
itself  in  the  Assembly,  *' No,  not  here!  not  here!"  was  the  cry. 
A  surgeon  came  to  attend  to  the  wounded  man  in  the  hall  of 
the  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety;  he  recovered  from  his  swoon, 
and  walked  alone  towards  his  chair;  until  then  he  had  been 


extended  upon  a  table,  a  little  deal  box  supporting  his 
wounded  head.  The  blood  flowed  slowly  from  his  mouth,  and 
at  times  he  made  a  movement  to  ^\^pe  it  away ;  his  clothes  and 
his  face  were  smeared  with  it.  Robespierre  appeared  insen- 
sible to  the  mjuries  of  those  who  Gurroundod  him ;  he  made  no 
complaint,  inaccessible  and  alone  in  death  as  in  life.  They 
carried  him  to  the  Conciergerie,  where  Saint-Just  and  Cou- 
thon had  just  arrived.  All  had  been  outlawed;  no  procedure, 
no  delay  retarded  their  execution.  Saint-Just,  looking  at  a 
table  of  the  Rights  of  :\Ian  hanging  in  the  hall,  said,  "  It  is  I, 
however,  who  have  done  that." 

The  Conciergerie  slowly  filled ;  with  Dumas,  Fleuriot,  Pa- 
yan,  Lavalette,  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
Council-General  had  been  arrested.  The  prisoners  already 
retained  here  were  pressing  to  the  bars  of  their  windows, 
curious  as  to  the  noise  that  reached  their  ears,  and  the  vague 
rumors  which  had  already  excited  mortal  fears  amongst  the 
informers.  Before  the  room  where  were  imprisoned  Mmc.  de 
Beauhamais  and  Mme.  de  Fontenay  (afterwards  ^Mme.  Tal- 
hen),  a  woman  appeared,  who,  in  a  marked  manner,  held  up  a 
stone  (pierre),  enveloped  it  in  her  dress  {i^obc),  and  then  made 
a  gesture  of  beheading.  The  prisoners  comprehended,  a  thrill 
of  joy  pervaded  theu'  gloomy  abode;  all  the  oppressed  be- 
lieved themselves  already  deUvered. 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  the  carts  had  just  drawn  up  as  usual 
at  the  gate  of  the  prison,  but  this  time  they  waited  for  the 
executioners.  The  procession  defiled  before  a  dense  crowd; 
all  the  windows  were  full  of  spectators,  all  the  shops  were 
open,  and  joy  sparkled  in  every  countenance.  Robespierre 
and  liis  friends  had  wearied  with  executions  the  people  of 
Paris;  the  sanguinary'  emotions  to  which  they  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  regained  their  first  relish ;  it  was  Robespierre 
that  they  were  about  to  see  die.  He  was  half  stretched  out  in 
the  cart,  hvid,  and  with  a  blood-stained  cloth  round  liis  face. 
When  the  executioner  snatched  it  from  him  on  the  scaffold,  a 
terrible  cry  was  heard,  the  first  sign  of  suffeiing  the  con- 
demned had  given.  To  this  shriek  cries  of  joy  responded 
from  all  around,  which  were  repeated  at  each  stroke  from  the 
fatal  axe.  In  two  days  a  hundred  and  three  executions  vio- 
lently sealed  the  vengeance  of  tlie  Convocation.  The  justice 
of  God  and  of  history  bide  their  time. 

Robespierre  had  successively  vanquished  all  his  enemies; 
clever  and  bold,  protected  and  served  by  his  reputation  for 
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virtue,  seconded  by  the  growing  terror  which  his  name  in- 
spired, he  had  usurped  the  entire  power,  and  confiscated  the 
Eevolution  for  the  profit  of  despotism.  He  succumbed  under 
the  blows  of  those  who  had  constantly  pushed  him  to  the 
front :  wearied  or  frightened  by  the  tyranny  whose  vengeance 
they  themselves  dreaded.  The  hands  which  overt  lire  w  the 
tenible  dictator,  were  not  pure  hands,  and  revolutionary 
passions  continued  to  animate  many  minds,  but  the  public 
instincts  did  not  err  for  an  instant.  The  conqueroi's  of  the  dth 
Thermidur  could  in  their  turn  seize  upon  power,  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  had  had  no  other  intention;  but  they 
might  no  longer  spill  blood  at  their  pleasure  without  hin- 
drance and  without  control.  The  culminating  point  of  sufier- 
ings  and  crimes  had  been  attained.  Without  wishing  it  and 
without  knowing  it,  from  envy  or  from  fear,  the  Thennido- 
riens^  as  they  began  to  be  called,  in  striking  down  the  Ti'ium- 
virate  liad  changed  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  The  nation, 
always  prompt  to  concentrate  upon  the  name  of  one  man  ite 
£iffections  or  its  hatreds,  panting  and  lacerated  as  it  was, 
Ix^gan  to  breathe;  the  prisoners  ceased  to  expect  death  daily; 
their  friends  already  hoped  for  their  liberty;  timid  i)eople 
ventured  forth  from  their  hiding-places;  the  bold  loudly  mani- 
fested their  joy.  People  dared  to  wear  mourning  for  those 
who  had  died  on  the  scaffold ;  widows  came  forth  from  houses 
in  which  they  had  kept  themselves  shut  up;  absent  ones  reajv 
pea  red  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  RobespieiTe  was  no 
more. 

The  Convention  had  revolted  almost  unanimously  against 
the  tyrant ;  sc?ircely  was  he  struck  do^vn,  when  it  found  itself 
again  a  prey  to  divisions.  Public  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
relief  were  manifested  everywhere,  and  this  disquieted  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  formerly  directed  against 
Robespierre;  they  had  thought  to  overthrow  him  in  order 
themselves  to  occupy  his  place,  and  already  they  perceived 
that  two  tendencies  were  manifesting  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try. The  one,  feeble  as  yet  in  the  Convention,  and  with  no 
other  point  of  support  than  the  remnant  of  the  Right,  disposed 
to  retrace  the  course  of  events,  and  even  to  visit  upon  their 
authors  the  iniquities  committed;  the  other,  disquieted  and 
gloomy,  determined  to  defend  the  Revolution  at  any  hazard, 
even  though  it  might  be  at  the  price  of  new  sacrifices.  The 
small  party  of  the  Thermidorians,  TaUien  at  their  head,  began 
to  form  themselves  between  these  two  irreconcilable  parties. 
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The  reaction  as  yet  bore  no  definite  name,  it  did  not  and  could 
not  exercise  any  power;  desired  or  dreaded,  it  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  every  thought,  it  infiuenced  all  decisions,  often  render- 
ing them  apparently  contrary.  The  terrible  glory  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  the  crushing  weight  that  rests  upon  his  memory, 
is  due  to  the  sudden  transformation  effected  by  his  death.  In 
outwaiti  semblance,  and  for  some  time  longer,  the  customary 
terms  were  employed,  but  the  character  of  the  situation  was 
radically  changed. 

The  first  significant  symptom  of  this  important  change  was 
the  renewal  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  law  of  the 
22nd  Prairial  was  repealed.  Fouquier-Tinville  figured  upon 
the  list  of  new  members  presented  for  the  approbation  of  the 
Convention.  "  I  see  here,  with  an  astonishment  mingled  with 
horror,"  said  Freron,  "the  names  of  men  condemned  by  pub- 
lic opinion ;  I  observe  the  name  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  whdst  all 
Paris  is  asking  you  to  send  him  to  the  execution  he  has  so  justly 
merited,  I  demand  that  he  be  despatched  forthwith  to  the  in- 
fernal regions,  to  expiate  all  the  blood  that  he  has  spilt ;  I  pro- 
pose against  him  a  decree  of  accusation."  Fouquier-Tinville 
was  sent  to  prison ;  he  remained  there  a  long  time  desperately 
vindicating  his  miserable  life.  When  he  was  at  last  con- 
demned, after  a  more  protracted  and  more  equitable  i)rocedure 
than  he  had  formerly  accorded  to  his  victims,  he  threw  the 
responsibility  of  his  crimes  on  the  Convention  itself.  "  I  liave 
only  executed  your  orders,  citizen  representatives,  and  yet  you 
accuse  me !  Which  of  you  has  ever  addressed  to  me  a  word  of 
reprimand?  Your  orators  were  the  source  of  all  the  blood- 
shed, and  by  your  decrees  you  even  outran  your  tribunes.  If 
I  was  culpable,  you  must  all  be  so,  and  I  accuse  the  entire  As- 
sembly. I  have  simply  been  the  axe  of  the  Convention.  Does 
one  punish  an  axe?"  Fouquier-Tinville  was  executed,  and  the 
axe  of  the  Convention  struck  less  frequently.  Ali*eady,  at  the 
instigation  of  Mme.  de  Fontenay,  or  Ther^se  Cabarrus  (for 
since  her  divorce  she  was  known  by  her  maiden  name),  TalUen 
had  ordered  the  liberation  of  several  prisonere.  The  members 
of  the  government  were  besieged  \\  ith  solicitations.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Greneral  Security  was  obliged  to  excuse  itself  to  the 
indignant  Mountain  for  its  indulgence.  "  Freed  aristocrats 
have  been  met  with  during  the  last  few  days,"  cried  Diihem. 
*' Before  the  22nd  Prairial  the  tribmial  pressed  forward  with 
vigor  along  the  path  of  justice.  Because  a  miscreant  has  over- 
passed the  boimds  of  this  salutary  institution,  must  we  destroy 
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its  vigor?  Formerly  the  organization  of  the  tribunal  did  not 
threaten  innocence,  and  it  maintained  the  energy  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Republic." 

The  Committee  of  General  Security,  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  were  renewed.  Affairs  henceforth  were  confided 
to  sixteen  independent  commissions  amenable  directly  to  the 
Convention.  "We  have  smitten  down  the  Triumvirs,  we  will 
not  replace  them  with  Decemvirs,"  said  Tallien,  whilst  de- 
priving the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  its  supreme  author- 
ity. The  Committee  of  Greneral  Security  resumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  police.  Outside  the  Conveution,  a  heavy  blow  was 
given  to  anarchy  by  the  suppression  of  the  salary  of  forty  sous 
a  day  granted  to  members  present  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
sections.  This  allowance  was  the  recompense  of  idleness  and 
disorder,  and  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  the  most  shame 
ful  abuses;  Cambon  called  it,  "the  civil  list  of  adventurers." 
The  workmen  now  applied  themselves  to  seek  for  work. 

In  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  Montagnards  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  Jacobin  societies  in  Paris  and  the  depart- 
ments, hope  everywhere  revived,  and  with  hope  courage  was 
also  restored.  The  tyrants  under  whoGe  yoke  people  formerly 
suffered  in  silence,  were  now  loudly  denounced.  "We  need 
no  longer  sit  beside  Lebon,"  was  said  n  the  Assembly. 
Petitioners  from  the  south  complained  of  the  power  that  Maig- 
net  was  still  exercising.  ' '  Every  day  blood  is  still  flowing  in 
the  departments  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone,  Vaucluse,  and 
Ard^che ;  fathers  of  families  are  imprisoned ;  we  live  under  the 
tyranny  of  one  of  Robespierre's  executioners."  The  trial  of 
232  Nantais,  sent  to  Paris  by  Carrier  to  be  tried,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  most  frightful  revelations  as  to  the  cruelties  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  Tlie  accused  became  accusers ;  they 
had  with  them  documents  which  they  produced.  An  order  in 
these  terms  had  been  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of 
Nantes.  "The  commandant  of  the  city  is  required  to  furnish 
three  hundred  men  who  are  to  proceed  to  the  prison  of  Bauf- 
fray  to  seize  the  prisonei-s  designated  in  the  annexed  list,  lo 
tie  their  hands  two  and  two,  and  transport  them  to  the  military 
post  of  L'Eperonni^re,  where  they  will  take  possession  besides 
of  the  prisoners  there  detained,  and  shoot  them  all  indiscrim 
inately  in  such  away  as  the  commandant  shall  judge  suitable.** 
The  military  authority  refused  to  carry  out  the  execution ;  the 
Nantais  were  all  set  at  liberty.  Three  months  later  Carrier 
was  in  his  turn  cited  before  the  Convention,  and  the  witnesses 


of  his  crimes  crowded  round,  piling  up  their  denunciations  £uid 
accusations.  "  It  forms  a  part  of  my  projects,  and  it  is  the 
order  of  the  Convention,"  he  had  written,  "to  lay  waste  all 
means  of  subsistence,  all  provisions  and  forage;  in  a  word, 
everything  in  this  accursed  province;  to  dehver  to  the  flames 
all  its  buildings  and  exterminate  all  its  inhabitants."  The 
whole  defence  of  Carrier  turned  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
situation;  he  alleged  that  at  Angers,  Brest,  and  Saumur,  the 
same  things  were  being  done  by  the  hands  of  his  colleagues, 
constrained  like  him  by  the  public  safety.  He  described  in 
exaggerated  terms  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  Vendeana, 
and  the  massacres  of  Machecoul.  "The  air  seemed  still  re- 
echoing the  civic  songs  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-thousand 
mart jTS  of  liberty  w^ho  had  cried  '  Vive  la  Repubhque !'  in  the 
midst  of  torture.  How  could  dead  humanity  make  its  voice 
heard  in  these  terrible  crises?  Could  cold  reason  exactly  limit 
its  measures?  What  would  those  who  rise  up  against  me  have 
done  in  my  place?  I  have  terminated  a  terrible  war;  I  have 
sworn  with  hand  extended  over  the  altar  of  the  nation,  tc 
save  my  country ;  and  I  have  kept  my  oath.  I  now  face  the 
braiser  of  Scsevola,  the  hemlock  of  Socrates,  the  death  of 
Cicero,  the  sword  of  Cato,  the  scaffold  of  Sydney.  I  will  en- 
dure all  these  torments  if  the  safety  of  the  people  requires  it. 
I  have  only  hved  for  my  countr^%  I  shall  know  how  to  die  for 
it." 

Legendre  had  spoken  against  the  accused  with  the  some 
violent  emphasis.  "You  demand  material  proofs;  well! 
make  the  water  of  the  Loire  flow  to  Paris,  let  them  bring  here 
the  ships  with  valves,  let  them  bring  the  corpses  of  the  un- 
fortimate  victims,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  more  room  in  this 
hall  for  the  living.  Reckon  up  the  days  that  Carrier  has 
passed  in  Nafttes  and  you  will  have  counted  the  number  of  hin 
crimes  I"  The  excitement  continued  increasing  on  both  sidea 
The  executioner,  ferociously  fanaticiil,  showed  no  tendency  to 
repent  of  his  crimes.  The  accusations  were  envenomed  by  the 
i-age  of  political  struggles  and  the  ardent  desire  for  vengeance. 
Carrier  received  his  condemnation  with  immovable  firmnesSp 
two  only  of  liis  accomplices  sharing  his  doom;  twenty -eight 
were  acquittal  by  the  following  strange  verdict:  "  The  jur>'  m 
convinced  that  the  accused  ha^  e  been  the  author  or  accom 
plices  in  the  aforesaid  acts,  in  gi^ang  and  signing  the  order  for 
two  hundred  and  thirty -two  prisonei-s  to  be  shot,  in  giving  and 
signing  the  orders  to  construct  vessels  with  valves  which  have 
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served  for  different  noyades,  in  siting  an  order  of  removal 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  individuals  who  have  been 
drowned,  in  spreading  terror  by  ai-bitrary  acts,  in  causing 
peaceable  citizens  to  be  imprisoned  without  examination,  in 
levying  arbitrary  taxes,  in  treating  with  derision  the  unfort- 
unates they  incarcei*ated,  etc. ,  etc. ;  but  not  having  done  it 
with  any  criminal  or  revohitionary  intentions,  the  tribunal 
acquits  them,  and  orders  them  to  be  sot  at  Hberty." 

As  far  as  Carrier  was  concerned,  the  pressure  of  pubUc 
opinion  had  forced  the  hand  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee ; 
its  natural  instincts  betrayed  themselves  by  the  acquittal  of 
his  subordinates.  Louchet  said  to  the  Convention,  "There 
exists  no  other  means  for  drying  up  the  source  of  our  internal 
troubles  than  by  maintaining  terror  everywhere  as  the  order 
of  the  day."  Cries  of  ''Justice  I  justice !"  resounded  through 
the  hall.  "Justice  for  patriots,  terror  for  aristocrats,"  said 
Charlier.  But  the  voices  grew  more  and  more  numerous  that 
responded  "  Justice  for  every  one  I"  Lecointre  went  so  far  as 
to  ask  that  those  whom  he  termed  the  accompHces  of  Robes- 
pierre shoidd  be  arraigned,  viz.,  Billaud-Varemies,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  Barere,  Vadier.  Amar,  Vaulland  and  David.  The 
proposal  was  rejected ;  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  the 
Mountain  still  had  a  majority  in  the  Conv^ention.  But  the 
schism  manifested  itself  more  strongly  day  by  day.  TalHen 
advocated  at  once  the  liberation  of  a  certain  number  of  pris- 
oners, and  the  abohtion  of  the  system  of  terror.  "I  make," 
said  he,  "  tliis  sincere  avowal:  I  would  prefer  to  see  at  liberty 
twenty  aristocrats  whom  we  might  seize  again  to-morrow, 
rather  than  see  a  single  patriot  remainmg  in  captivity.  What  I 
shall  the  Republic  with  its  tweh^e  hundred  thousand  armed 
citizens  be  afraid  of  a  few  aristocrats?  Shall  the^  government 
continue  to  keep  all  minds  L,  fear,  or  shall  it  repose  upon 
justice?  Shall  we  understand  by  revolutionary  government 
a  government  suitable  to  complete  the  revolution  or  a  govcKi- 
ment  agitated  in  a  revolutionary  manner?  The  popular  move- 
ment which  has  put  that  above  which  was  below,  was  an  act 
of  force  and  popular  right,  it  wi^s  an  act  of  war.  To  ask  if  the 
government  will  act  according  to  the  revolutionary  manner.  .3 
to  ask  if  we  shall  continue  insurrectional  action,  if  we  shall  still 
regard  France  as  a  field  of  battle,  if  we  shall  act  for  the  people 
by  maintaining  the  i)eople  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  If  we 
wish  to  continue  to  see  at  every  step  a  snare,  in  every  house  a 
ipy,  in  every  family  a  traitor,  assassins  on  the  tribunal,  all  our 
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citizens  tortured  by  the  execution  of  some,  all  society  divided 
into  two  clai^ses,  the  persecutoi-s  and  the  persecuted,  tliobc  who 
spread  fear  and  those  who  feel  it;  such  is  tlie  art  of  ruling  by 
terror.  Does  it  appertain  to  a  regular,  free,  and  humane  gov- 
ernment?" 

Principles  as  well  as  time  were  changed,  men  stained  with  all 
the  crimes  of  sanguinary  tyranny  divined  or  outstripped  the 
popular  sentiment.  Tallien  had  formerly  exercised  at  Bor- 
deaux a  most  oppreasive  dictatorship;  now  he  proix:>sed  at  the 
Convention  to  declare  that  '*  the  terror  which  weighs  upon  all 
is  the  arm  of  tyranny,  that  justice  is  the  terror  of  evil-doei-s, 
and  it  alone  ought  to  be  the  order  of  the  day."  He  even  added, 
**  Persecution  directed  against  writers  who  freely  express  their 
sentiments  would  be  a  means  of  cerror  likely  to  restore  tyr- 
anny." 

It  was  in  fact,  in  1794,  tliat  the  complete  liberty  of  the  press 
rec^ently  voted  by  the  constitution,  became  a  new  weapon  for 
justice  and  freedom.  By  sincere  conviction  or  want  of  foi-e- 
sight,  the  Montagnards  did  not  oppose  the  decree.  The  old 
Jacobins  were  not  deceived  as  to  the  decisive  and  definiti^^ 
effect  of  a  stniggle  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  "  Is  it  for  patriots  or  for  aristocrats  that  you  claim 
the  freedom  of  the  press?"  had  been  a^ked  at  the  club.  ''  It 
woidd  be  madness  to  ask  it  for  the  latter;  the  former  have  no 
need  of  it,  since  they  have  the  indefeasible  right  of  crying,  '  To 
arms  I '  against  tyrants,  and  they  will  be  always  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  aiistocrats  from  imposing  silence  upon  tliertu 
The  whole  transaction  is  as  if  reeds  should  raise  their  mud- 
stiiined  heads  to  ask  permission  to  iasult  an  oak  beaten  by  the 
tempest." 

Tlie  struggle  became  every  day  more  intense,  v%^ithin  and 
without  the  Convention,  between  the  Thermidorians  and  the 
Jacobins;  an  attempted  assassination  of  TaUien  furnished  bis 
friends  with  a  pretext  for  a  decisive  attack.  "  It  is  time  to  tt'U 
the  Convention  all,"  cried  Merlin  de  Tliionville;  "  it  is  time  to 
open  its  eyes;  it  is  upon  Die  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  one  backward  step  in  order  to  strike  more  surely 
the  enemies  of  the  people.  Would  you  like  to  know  the 
would-be  assassins  of  Tallien  and  those  who  meditate  fresh 
crimes?  Hear  then  this  message  to  the  Jacobins.  *  Measures 
of  general  security  have  been  tiiken,  and  others  are  still  being 
prepared  in  silence.'  And  this  also,  'The  toads  of  the  marsh 
raise  their  heads  and  wiU  be  all  the  sooner  annihilated.'    The 
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people  will  no  longer  have  two  authorities ;  it  ia  time  for  the 
reign  of  assassins  to  terminate."      "Task,"  added  Durand 
Maillane,  "if  liberty  is  not  put  in  danger  by  the  existence  of 
the  corporation  of  Jacobins  in  Paris,  with  forty-four  thousand 
affiliated  societies  corresponding  with  it?"    The  Jacobins  ener- 
geticaHy  defended  their  tottering  power,  but  the  public,  like 
the  Convention,  directed  its  blows  against  them.     Since  the 
death  of  Robespierre,  there  had  been  formed  in  Paris  little 
groups  of  idle  and  debauched  young  men,  who  by  chance  or 
management  had  escaped  the  military  requisitions,  and  who 
had  rallied  round  Fr^ron  as  a  leader  worthy  of  them,  and  were 
called  his  jeunesse  dor4e.    They  noisily  paraded  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  terrorists  and  responded  with  vociferations  to  the 
furious  speeches  of  the  Jacobins.     Several  times  they  violently 
assailed  the  doors  of  the  club,  and  scenes  of  disorder  were  the 
result.    The  Jacobins  protested ;  their  complaints  decided  their 
fate.     "Where  has  tyranny  been  organized?"   said  Rewbell, 
charged  with  the  report  before  the  Convention.     "  Where  has 
it  its  supports  and  its  satelhtes?    At  the  Jacobins;  they  have 
covered  France  with  mourning,  carried  despair  into  families, 
rendered  the    republican  government  odious!    Jacobins!    If 
you  have  not  the  courage  to  assert  yourselves  at  this  moment, 
there  will  be  no  longer  a  Republic,  and  you  will  have  only 
Jacobins."    The  Montagnards  rose  up  furious,  but  the  opinion 
out  of  doors,  that  popular  will  of  which  they  had  talked  so 
much,  and  which  had  aforetime  blindly  served  their  purpose, 
henceforth  weighed  upon  them  and  fought  against  them  with 
an  irresistible  power ;  as  it  had  often  done  before,  the  Conven- 
tion yielded  to  outside  pressure.     On  November  11,  the  Com- 
mittees of  Public  Safety,  of  G-eneral  Security,  of  Legislation, 
and  of  War,  proposed  the  suspension  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Society  of  the  Jacobins.     "The  hall  shall  be  closed  at  once," 
said  the  decree,  "and  the  keys  deposited  with  the  Committee 
of  General  Security."    Loud  acclamations  welcomed  the  fall  of 
this  hated  and  dreaded  power.     An  orator  of  the  Left  asked 
liberty  to  speak.     "  The  decree  is  impolitic,"  he  said,  "but  if 
it  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  I  support  it."    The 
Mountain  accepted  the  defeat:  at  the  vote,  nearly  every  hand 
was  held  up  against  the  Jacobins.     "If  you  kill  the  mother, 
you  kill  the  children,"  said  Levasseur.    The  affiUated  societies 
in  the  provinces  languished  and  fell  into  inaction.     Nearly 
everywhere  in  Prance  the  reactionary  movement  showed  itself 
more  rapid  than  had  been  the  case  in  Paris. 
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It  was  under  the  weight  of  this  external  pressure  that  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1794,  the  Convention  reopened  its  doors  to 
the  sixty- three  deputies  imprisoned  since  the  31st  May,  1793,  as 
a  consequence  of  their  protests  against  the  acts  of  that  day. 
Four  ,other    members  (amongst    them   Thomas  Paine),   had 
ceased  to  sit,  or  had  been  excluded :  they  were  at  the  same 
time  recalled  to  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly,  thus  definitively 
modifying  the  majority  by  the  re-entry  of  a  numerous  group 
of  moderate   representatives,   themselves    astonished  at  the 
transformation  which  had  taken  place  all  round  them,  and  the 
progress  of  which  they  had  not  followed.     Their  fii-st  effort 
tended  to  reinforce  their  ranks.     A  proposal  was  made  to  recall 
to    their    posts    twenty-three    outlawed    deputies,   sorrowful 
remnants  of  the  Gironde,  like  Louvet  and  Isnard,  or  courage- 
ous,   independent  members,   like  Lanjuinais  and   Defermon. 
The  opposition  was  lively;  the  first  decree  was  limited  to  de- 
claring free  from    all  pursuit   the  fugitive    representatiTes, 
without    admitting    them  to  sit  in  the  Convention.      Their 
friends  returned  to  the  charge.     The  Mountain  protested  furi- 
ously against    this  justification   of  its  mortal  enemies,    and 
against  this  condemnation  of  all  its  acts.     Siey ^s  rose ;  he  had 
sunk  out  of  notice  as  a  member  of  the  commission  of  twenty- 
one    charged    with    the    examination    of   business;   for  two 
years  nobody  had  heard  him  speak.     "What  have  you  done 
during  the  Terror?"'  he  was  once  asked.     "I  have  lived,"  he 
replied.     Cold  and  indifferent  he  had  judged  it  useless  to  waste 
his  forces  and  risk  his  head  in  an  unequal  combat  ;  with  the 
reviving  chances  of  victory-  he  took  up  once  more  his  long-in- 
terrupted arguments,  pronouncing  in  the  name  of  pure  reason 
the  sentence  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Revolution  successively  cut 
down  by  the  scaffold.     "Have  we  any  title,  any  right,  any 
duty,  that  any  one  of  our  colleagues  has  not  had  in  common 
with  us?    To  recognize  in  us  what  we  deny  to  them  would  be 
an  act  of  most  revolting  aristocracy.     We  will  not  confound 
the  work  of  tyranny  with  the  power  of  principles.     Men,  sup- 
ported by  the  authorities  that  anarchy  had   rendered  your 
rivals,  furnished  with  all  the  material  means  of  force,  constant 
conspirators  since  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  succeeded 
when  you  were  isolated  and  incapable  oi  resistance  in  organiz- 
ing the  greatest  of  crimes,  the  fatal  days  of  the  31st  May  and 
the  2nd  June.     This  was  the  work  of  tyranny  and  not  of  pa- 
triotism.   The  exclusion  of  our  colleagues  had  no  other  cause. 
What  I  you  have  found  once  more  your  own  liberty  since  the 
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10th  Thermidop;  yon  have  re-entered  upon  the  exercise  of 
your  legislative  powers;  and  are  you  still  deliberating  whether 
tills  liberty  shall  be  the  appanage  of  those  amongst  you  whom 
history  will  regard  as  the  most  honorable  victims  of  that 
tyranny  which  you  have  vanquished?"  The  twenty- three 
representatives  were  admitted  to  resume  their  seats,  and  as  a 
ioleran  homage  to  their  principles  the  Assembly  dared,  for  the 
first  time,  to  disown  an  insurrection;  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  31st  May  was  abolished. 

This  was  a  victory  of  the  constitutional  party  over  the  ter- 
rorists, a  more  profound  and  more  fruitful  victory  than  even 
those  who  won  it  were  aware  of;  it  was  not  the  appeasing  of 
old  hatreds,  neither  was  it  a  return  towards  that  phantom  of 
the  ancient  regime,  which  was  alternately  set  up  by  the 
opposite  p^irties  as  a  scarecrow  against  their  enemiea  The 
representatives  of  the  South  and  of  Alsace  had  for  a  long  time 
declared  against  the  law,  which  confounded  with  the  aristo- 
cratic emigrants  the  multitude  of  workmen  or  small  shop- 
keepers, driven  from  their  dwellings  and  their  native  soil  by 
the  tyranny  of  Maignet  or  Saint-Just.  The  violence  of  the 
hatred  against  the  emigrants  was  still  as  intense  as  ever, 
mingled  with  rancor  against  the  nobility,  an  ardent  desire  for 
venA'eance  on  Frenchmen  bearing  arms  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  theoretical  passion  which  then  inspired  so 
many  severities.  **What  matter  particular  famOies?"  said 
Legendre.  '*  It  is  the  great  family  that  you  have  to  consider; 
he  who  flies  is  a  coward;  all  those  who  have  emigrated, 
whether  through  fear  or  through  aristocracy,  ought  to  be 
G(}ually  struck  down  by  the  law.  Tlie  Convention  must  declare 
thnt  the  emigrants  shall  never  re-enter  I^rance  except  to  lay 
d^iwn  their  heads  upon  the  scaffold."  The  decree  was  voted 
with  acclamation  next  day,  and  by  an  amendment,  cleverly 
conceived,  the  unfortunate  fugitives  of  the  frontier  provinces 
obtained  an  alleviation  of  their  ills.  '*  Workmen  and  laborers, 
not  being  priests  or  ex-nobles,  working  habitually  with  their 
hands  and  living;  by  their  daOy  toil,  with  their  wives  and  their 
children  under  ei^j^hteen  years  of  age,  are  not  to  be  considered 
emigrants,  provided  that  they  left  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
since  the  month  of  May,  1793,  and  that  they  retimi  to  it  before 
the  2(Jth  March,  1795."  By  this  clause,  in  Alsace  alone,  forty 
thousand  persons  profited,  it  is  said,  to  re-enter  France.  "The 
amendment  of  Bourdon  de  I'Oise  will  not  save  them,''  said  their 
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representatives  sorrowfully;  "in  returning  to  their  country 
they  will  find  nothing  in  it  to  subsist  upon." 

This  material  desolation,  which  weighed  upon  Alsace,  made 
itself  felt  over  all  France.     Already,  and  on  the  day  after  the 
9th  Thermidor,  the  Convention  had  abolished  the  law  of  the 
maximum,  more  fictitious  than  reiil,  for  merchants  had  every- 
where established  two  prices,  one  based  upon  the  true  value  of 
the  commodities,  and  always  payable  in  gold ;  the  other  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legal  price  current,  and  accordingly  reserved 
for  deteriorated  articles  delivered  to  poor  consumers.     This 
double  commerce,  secret  and  open,  had  trammelled  the  prog- 
ress of  business  and  brought  about  such  a  depreciation  of 
assignats,  that  distress  was  increasing  in  the  cities.     In  the 
country  it  was  frightful,  and  it  resulted  in  an  irritation  di- 
vereely  directed  according  to  the  tt  ndencies  of  the  population. 
Almost  everj^  where  there  was  violent  anger  against  the  rem- 
nants  of  the  government  of  Fwobespierre,  to  whom  the  evils 
that  overwhelmed  France  at  home  were  aseribed.     Already  in 
Paris,  as  a  sequel  to  reiterated  insults  inflicted  on  the  busts  of 
Marat,  the  Assembly  had  decided  that  the  remains  of  the  anar- 
chical and  sanguinary  journalist  should  be  exhumed  from  the 
Pantheon,  Avhere  they  had  been  solemnly  deposited.     Several 
times  the  proposition  had  been  made  to  prosecute  Billaud- 
Varennes,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  Bar^re,  and  Vadier,  all  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Commitee  of  PubUc  Safety  under  the  reign  of  Ter- 
ror.    Freron  presented  a  decree  thus  worded:  "The  Commit 
tee  of  TiCgislation  will  at  once  report  concerning  all  laws  in 
which  tyrannical  tendencies  are  involved ;  the  Law  of  Suspects 
is  repealed.    All  those  who  in  consequence  of  this  law  are 
now  under  arrest  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
sequestration  placed  upon  their  property  shall  be  taken  off. 
A  commission  shall  be  charged  to  prepare  the  means  for  car- 
rying out  the  Democratic  Constitution  of  1793,  as  soon  as  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  glorious  peace  the  moment  shall  arrive 
for  setting  it  in  action.     The  present  government  shall  only  be 
replaced  by  a  definitive  government  upon  the  bases  of  the  con- 
stitution.   After  the  trial  of  those  now  accused,  no  representa- 
tive of  the  people  shall  be  brought  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  but  shdl  be  judged  by  the  Convention  itself." 

This  was  in  order  to  forestall  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty  one  that  was  to  be  presented  next  day.  Sieyds  had 
summed  up  the  misdemeanoi-s  of  the  Committee  of  Pubho 
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Safety  in  this  terrible  formula,  "  Guilty  of  ha\ang  oppressed 
the  French  people  by  the  Convention,  and  the  CJonvention  by 
the  French  people." 

The  accused  defended  themselves  in  the  name  of  the  safety 
of  the  French  people,  and  took  refuge  behind  the  decrees  of  the 
CJonvention,  which  by  their  number  and  incoherent  violence 
were  easily  placed  in  contradiction.  Collot  d'Herbois  cynically 
established  the  theory  of  Terror.  '*  Every  arbitrary  act,  every 
extraordinary  measure  useless  for  sa\'ing  the  countiy  is  con- 
demnable;  that  which  is  necessary  is  legitimate:  without  it 
the  revolution  would  no  longer  inspire  confidence ;  that  which 
was  good  last  year  may  be  a  crime  to-day."  Camot  and 
Robei-t  Lindet,  former  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  whose  special  functions  had  attached  one  to  the 
administration  of  war  and  the  other  to  that  of  supplies,  insisted 
upon  the  solidarity  of  their  acts  with  those  of  their  colleagues. 
Camot  maintained  the  theory  subversive  of  all  government, 
that  the  will  of  the  people  alone  made  the  law,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  only  rule  of  its  representatives  *  *  It  is  not 
your  own  opinion  that  you  ought  to  utter,"  said  he,  **  but  that 
of  your  constituents ;  that  is  to  say,  the  opinion  which  in  your 
conscience  you  regard  not  as  the  best,  but  as  most  conformable 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  It  is  thus  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safetv  have  acted.  I 
have  more  than  once  blindly  signed  acts  which  I  had  not  read. 
But  if  there  are  crimes  so  ^reat  that  justice  and  national  clem- 
ency will  never  know  how  to  abohsh  them,  there  are  also  mis- 
demeanors which  may  have  been  the  transports  of  a  soul  ex- 
alted by  the  delirium  of  liberty,  or  rather  the  effects  of  a  tor- 
rent of  circumstances  which  could  neither  be  calculated  nor  ■ 
controlle<l :  it  is  part  of  the  greatness  of  a  people  to  absolve  the 
errors  and  pardon  the  excesses  which  have  been  committed 
only  in  its  service." 

The  trial  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  long  drawn 
out,  confused  and  dolorous,  a  tissue  of  accusations  exchanged 
between  the  Thermidorians  and  the  Montagnards.  Some  of 
the  accused  tried  to  excuse  themselves  in  a  cowardly  way, 
mingling  lies  with  insults.  The  situation  of  France,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  Paris,  complicated  the  discussion ;  the  difficul- 
ties of  subsistence  became  each  day  more  pressing.  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  supplies,  was 
everywhere  known  among  the  people  by  the  name  of  Boissy ' 
Famine ;  the  bread  supplied  in  Paris  at  a  lower  price  than  ir 
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the  neighboring  departments  drew  into  the  capital  a  crowd  of 
outside  consumers.  Gr<3vernmeut  had  been  compelled  to  as- 
sign rations  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  issue  in  the  different 
sections  orders  on  the  bakeries.  The  arrivals  were  irregular 
and  the  distributions  often  failed.  Crowds  of  women  besieged 
the  doors  of  the  Convention,  loudly  demanding  bread.  Brawls 
took  place  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  sometimes  between 
popular  mobs  and  the  police,  armed  by  a  new  law;  sometimes 
between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Jeunesse  doree.  It  had  become 
necessary  to  forbid  the  entry  into  the  galleries  of  the  "furiea 
of  the  guillotine,"  as  those  women  were  called  who  were  for- 
merly habitual  spectators  of  the  reign  of  terror.  The  excitement 
reached  the  provinces ;  petitions  rained  in  upon  the  Assembly, 
some  calling  for  the  chastisement  of  tyrants,  othei^s  painting 
In  heart-rendmg  terms  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  Montag- 
nards more  and  more  disquieted,  arrived  at  the  point  of  ask- 
ing for  a  general  amnesty.  "How  will  the  Convention  be 
able  to  judge?"  said  Guyton-Morveau,  "there  are  here  only 
accusers,  accused,  and  witnesses.  This  procedure  is  a  scandal. 
The  peril  of  the  country  requires  that  it  be  put  an  end  to. 
How  shall  we  get  out  of  it?  Shall  we  judge  the  representatives 
who  have  made  propositions  yet  more  sanguinary  than  those 
which  are  alleged  against  the  accused?  Shall  we  judge 
those  who  have  sent  the  most  victims  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal?  I  don't  know  whether  we  are  completing  or  com- 
mencing a  Revolution."  Merlin  de  Tliionville  proposed  to  pro- 
claim the  Constitution,  and  to  convoke  at  the  same  time  the 
primary  assemblies.  The  new  Corps  L^gislatif  was  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  completing  the  process  against  the 
accused. 

In  the  midst  of  this  incertitude  of  the  Convention,  tossed  by 
diverse  passions,  as  violent  as  they  were  confused,  tlie  Montag 
liards  had  recourse  to  a  means  which  had  so  often  efhcaciously 
served  their  purpose.  On  the  12th  Grerminal  (1st  April,  1795), 
a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  from  the  faubourgs, 
€rverywhere  forced  the  guard,  and  precipitated  themselves  into 
the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  loudly  shouting  for  bread  and  for 
h'berty  to  the  patriots.  **Long  live  the  Republic,"  responded 
the  majority  of  the  representatives;  but  the  Mountain  ap- 
plauded, saluting  its  allies  with  voice  and  gesture.  The  presi- 
dent could  not  succeed  in  making  himself  heard.  The  real 
desire  of  the  insurgents  rose  above  the  lesson  they  had  been 
taught.    They  repeated  now  and  then,  ''  Liberty !    Liberty  for 
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the  patriots  and  the  Constitntion ;''  but  distress  wrung  from 
them  the  more  sincere  exclamation,  **  Bread!  Bread l"  There 
was  no  violence  of  attitude,  no  personal  insidt  to  the  represen- 
tatives, but  a  crowd  constantly  increasing,  and  a  disorder 
every  minute  more  clamorous.  The  'vomen  instaUed  them 
selves  in  the  seats  of  the  deputies.  **  We  have  your  places  I** 
said  they  to  the  Montagnards,  who  had  at  first  mingled  in  the 
ranks,  and  who  wished  to  regain  their  seats.  They  circulated 
amongst  the  insurgents,  seeking  to  excite  still  further  the  anger 
they  had  stirred  up.  ''There  sits  Royalism."  said  Choudieu, 
pointing  t-o  the  chair  of  the  President.  *'  You  must  disarm  the 
National  Guard;  they  wish  for  a  king,"  said  Foussedoire. 
They  had  placed  in  the  tribune  a  popular  orator  named  Van 
Eck,  formerly  mixed  up  with  the  revolt  of  the  81st  of  May. 
** Sacred  Mountain,"  he  exclaimed,  "thou  who  hast  so  often 
fought  for  the  Republic,  the  men  of  the  14th  of  July,  of  the 
10th  of  August,  and  the  31st  of  May  are  here ;  they  entreat 
thee  in  this  moment  of  crisis,  thou  wilt  find  them  ever  ready 
to  sustain  thee." 

The  tumult  increased :  the  moderate  sections  began  to  an-ive: 
the  Montagnards  themseh'es  set  to  work  to  try  to  get  the  hall 
cleared.  **  It  is  necessary  that  wo  should  be  able  to  speak," 
said  Duhem,  **  at  the  moment  when  the  general  is  beaten  in  all 
the  sections,  and  the  tocsin  of  the  flag  of  unity  has  sounded." 
Barras  turned  imperiously  towards  the  multitude:  "  The  Con- 
vention will  not  quit  its  post  as  some  have  tried  to  make  you 
think,"  said  ho,  '*  it  will  do  everything  for  the  people,  but  you 
must  go  out." 

The  crowd  sunned  out  with  violent  clamor;  the  aid  which 
the  Jacobins  had  sought  from  the  mob  was  turned  against 
themselves,  and  increased  at  once  the  power  and  the  anger  of 
their  adversaries.  As  on  former  occasions,  all  formalities  and 
rules  of  justice  were  scorned ;  Biliaud-Varennes,  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  and  Ru'ere  were  condemned  to  transportation ;  Paris  was 
put  in  a  state  of  siege;  General  Pichegru,  who  happened  to  be 
at  Paris,  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  armed  forces.  The 
Assembly  voted  by  acclamation,  the  protests  of  the  ^lontag- 
nards  were  stifled  by  the  majority,  denunciations  succeeding 
to  denunciations;  already  the  arrest  of  three  representatives 
had  been  voted.  Paris  was  still  agitated ;  there  was  much  de- 
bating in  the  faubourgs ;  the  carriages  which  were  conveying 
away  the  transported  deputies  were  stopped  at  the  baniera 
Conspiracy  seemed  spreading,  and  new  accusations  were  de* 
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creed,  rising  at  length  to  seventeen ;  the  accused  were  nearly 
all  sent  to  the  castle  of  Ham.  Amongst  the  number  were  Maig- 
Dct  and  Joseph  Lebon,  Thuriot  and  Cambon.  General  Piche- 
gru appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  simply  saying. 
*  *  Representatives,  your  orders  are  executed. "  * '  The  conqueror 
of  tyrants  could  not  fail  to  vanquish  factions,"  repUed  the 
President.  Order  was  re-established ;  the  Jacobins  had  lost  tha 
chiefs  m  whom  thev  had  the  fullest  confidence,  and  the  \b^ 
remains  of  their  power.  Always  blindly  passionate,  drawn  OD 
by  personal  ambition  and  the  thirst  for  power,  they  had  suo 
cessively  overthrown  all  that  hindered  their  progress,  even  to 
Robespierre  himself,  when  he  had  sought  to  concentrate  su- 
preme power  in  his  own  hands.  They  succumbed  under  the 
weight  of  their  errors  and  their  crimes.  The  Convention  felt 
itself  delivered  from  a  yoke;  a  truce  was  established,  dubious 
and  transient ;  however,  imder  the  clever  management  of  Cxcn- 
eral  Hoche,  the  pacification  of  the  Vend(^e  was  completed;  the 
negotiations  with  Prussia  promised  peace ;  the  Assembly  set 
itself  to  the  task  of  governing. 

All  the  questions  which  had  been  stiiTing  in  men's  minds,  and 
all  the  theories  long  stifled  by  the  reign  of  terror,  again  broke  out. 
Since  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Revolution 
had  constantly  destroyed  without  rebuilding;  the  laws  which 
it  had  decreed  were  oppressive,  the  ruins  with  which  it  had 
strewn  the  sod  of  France  had  not  been  replaced  by  new  insti- 
tutions. Public  instruction  had  disappeared  along  with  the 
religious  orders  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  yoimg.  The 
necessity  for  elementary  instruction  had  been  recognized  by 
all  parties.  A  project  of  Lepelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau  excited 
the  admiration  of  Robespierre  and  Danton ;  but  the  Left  were 
obstinately  opposed  to  the  development  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. ' '  It  would  be  to  revive  the  abuses  of  the  ancient  regime,  ** 
it  was  asserted,  ''  and  to  re-establish  the  aristocracy  of  savantB 
and  philosophers,  when  one  ought  only  to  found  a  democracy 
of  sans-culottes.  It  is  a  scheme  of  the  Brissotine  pack.  The 
cities  would  have  privileges  above  the  country.  The  civil  coda 
shall  be  placed  witliin  reach  of  every  one,  and  we  shall  no 
longer  need  attorneys  and  advocates  and  savants.  Would  you 
wish  us  to  believe  that  a  pair  of  compasses  is  necessary  for 
taking  the  measure  of  a  shoe.  Shoes  are  made  in  a  shoemak- 
er's shop  and  not  in  an  academy."  In  vain  Fourcroy,  Romme, 
and  Prieur  defended  science.  Free  and  compulsory  education 
for  young  children  was  first  decreed.     *'  My  child  does  not  be- 
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long  to  me,  but  to  the  Republic,"  said  Danton;  "  it  is  for  it  to 
dictate  that  child's  duties."  **  We  will  proscribe  forever  all 
idea  of  academic  bodies,  scientific  societies,  and  pedagogic 
hierarchies,"  added  the  report.  "Free  nations  have  no  need 
of  a  caste  of  speculative  savants ;  sciences  detach  individuals 
from  society,  and  enervate  and  destroy  republics."  "They  re- 
garded knowledge  as  one  of  the  enemies  of  liberty,"  says  Thi- 
baudeau,  "and  science  as  an  aristocracy;  if  their  reign  had 
lasted  long  enough,  or  if  they  had  dared,  they  would  have 
burnt  the  libraries,  murdered  all  scholars,  and  plunged  the 
world  into  darkness.  Their  declamations  flattered  the  multi- 
tude ;  the  ignorant  were  enemies  of  instruction,  as  the  poor  are 
enemies  of  riches."  After  the  9th  Thermidor,  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  the  Convention  was  to  place  the  pubhc  edifices  under 
the  protection  of  the  law;  the  foundation  of  the  national 
museum  was  at  the  same  time  decreed.  It  also  set  itself  to  es- 
tablish institutions  for  advanced  education,  a  normal  school, 
which  was  not  destined  to  last,  and  central  schools  which  sub- 
sequently underwent  numerous  transformations.  From  this 
time  the  teaching  of  science  began  to  have  at  least  equal  value 
with  literary  studies;  the  study  of  lavv  received  no  encourage- 
ment. Elementary  instruction  for  young  children  was  no 
longer  free  and  compulsory;  the  function  of  the  State  was 
limited  to  the  direction  of  the  choice  of  instructors ;  no  means 
were  afforded  for  supplying  the  insufficiency  of  private  or  com- 
munal resources,  and  the  law  remained  without  effect. 

The  sai'aM f. sand  men  of  letters  were  released  from  prison. 
Fourcroy  presented  a  report  on  the  foundation  of  a  central 
school  of  public  works,  destined  hereafter  to  become  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique ;  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  the 
courses  of  lectures  on  Oriental  languages  at  the  National  Li- 
brary, the  courses  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  the  Ecole  de 
Medecine,  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  date  from  the  siirae 
era  of  return  towards  solid  studies.  Before  finishing,  the  Con- 
vention re-established  the  Institute  (25th  October,  1795). 

It  entered  at  the  same  time  on  a  path  of  comparative  justice. 
One  decree  raised  the  sequestration  imposed  upon  the  property 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  emigrants ;  another  decree  ordered 
the  payment  of  their  debts ;  it  was  also  proposed  to  make  resti- 
tution to  families  of  the  confiscated  property  of  condemned 
persons  not  emigrants.  The  discussion  was  lively,  and  touched 
political  feeling  very  closely.  "  In  time  of  peace,"  said  Rew- 
tieil,  "and  in  an  organized  state  where  there  are  no  partiei^ 
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confiscation  is  unjust  and  atrocious ;  but  in  a  time  of  revoht 
tion,  in  a  time  of  factions  and  of  war,  the  conquerors  of  0D« 
party  ought  not,  I  think,  to  leave  to  the  descendants  of  the 
conquered  party  the  means  of  renewing  the  war."  "  No  one 
ought  to  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  offence,"  replied  Fon- 
tecoulant.  "  The  loss  of  life  is  the  greatest  punishment  that 
the  state  can  inflict  upon  the  criminal.  Tliat  reparation  is  suf- 
ficient and  ought  not  to  be  followed  by  any  other.  One  need 
not  shrink  from  acknowledging  that  in  war  the  spoils  of  the 
dead  belong  to  the  conquerors;  the  camp-followers  of  an  army 
know  well  how  to  despoil  the  coq^ses,  but  surely  you  will  not 
say  to  the  children.  Yes,  you  are  innocent,  but  your  fatliers 
were  culpable,  and  you  shall  be  punished.  This  would  be  a 
response  worthy  of  Tiberius  or  Nero,  but  not  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  French  people."  Lanjuinais  grew  angry  at  the 
length  of  the  discussion.  "We  will  speak  later  on,"  said  he 
**of  the  general  principle  of  confiscation;  to-day  we  have  to 
dor'lare  tliat  all  the  individuals  condemned  during  the  revolu- 
tion have  been,  not  judj::ed,  but  assassinated."  Some  murmurs 
rose  from  the  Left,  but  applause  from  the  greater  nvunber  of 
benches.  "I  say  assassinated,'''  continued  Lanjuinais,  "and 
we  ought  to  restore  their  confiscated  property  to  their  families.'* 

The  decree  bore  the  impress  of  the  fears  and  hatreds  which 
still  animated  the  Assembly.  "  The  principle  of  confiscation 
is  maintained  as  regards  conspirators,  emigrants  and  their 
accomplices,  the  fabricators  and  distributors  of  false  assignats 
and  of  false  money,  dilapidators  of  the  public  pro|3ei*ty,  and 
the  family  of  the  Capet  Bourbons;  nevertheless,  considering 
the  abuses  that  have  resulted  from  the  revolutionary  laws,  the 
property  of  individuals  condemned  since  the  10th  March,  1793, 
ehail  be  restored  to  their  families,  without  the  necessity  for 
revision  of  the  procedures." 

The  same  tendency  to  make  reparation  got  the  bettar  d 
the  systematic  hatred  of  priests  and  religion ;  already  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  a  Protestant  from  the  south,  accustomed  to  the 
fetters  impos^^l  upon  conscience  by  intolerance,  had  propose 
in  the  month  of  Febniary,  1795,  a  measure  of  indulgence 
sanctioning  religious  exercises  in  the  lamOy.  Baudin  from  thd 
Ardennes  opposed  the  law  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Fanaticism 
and  Religions,"  affirming  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  ob- 
jected to  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  "  The  writiogs  of  Vc^- 
taire  and  Bousseau  have  been  the  habitual  raiding  of  the 
classes  possessing  ease  and  leisure,"  said  he ;  '*  among  tliem  ha§ 
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been  formed  that  irreligious  opinion  which  for  the  most  part 
has  not  investigated  the  proofs  of  a  beUef  from  which  it  frees 
itself  on  trust.  The  agriculturists,  the  artisans,  the  laborers 
have  not  read  these  books.  It  is  these,  that  is  to  say,  the 
very  great  majority  of  the  nation,  who  object  to  liberty  of 
worship."  A  great  effort  was  made  in  the  Convention  against 
this  change  of  legislation.  Chenier  had  just  made  a  report 
violently  hostile  to  the  priests ;  the  troubles  which  had  recently 
spread  over  all  the  south,  and  which  had  imbrued  with  blood 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Toulon,  were  attributed  to  ecclesiastical 
influence.  The  new  current  of  ideas,  however,  won  the  day, 
and  upon  a  report  of  Lanjuniais,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
churches  not  sold  should  be  restored  to  the  faithful  for  the 
exercise  of  their  religion.  Mass  was  already  being  said  in 
Paris ;  fifteen  churches  were  now  given  over  to  the  services  of 
rehgion.  "It  is  only  the  hairdressei-s'  assistants  who  now 
scoff  at  the  mass, "  says  Mercier  in  his  Tableau  de  Paris. 

The  hatreds  were  more  inveterate,  and  the  evils  much  deeper 
than  Mercier  thought;  but  the  returning  reign  of  justice  now 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  so  conspicuously,  procured  respect 
for  those  rights  of  conscience  formerly  ignored  by  arbitrary 
power.     The  violence  and  perseverance  of  the  attacks  against 
public  order  served  the  cause  of  true  liberty.    A  conspiracy 
discovered  on  the  29th  Germinal,  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  the 
deputy  Montaut.     The  attempts  at  a  new  organization  of  the 
National   Guard,  introduced  and    directed    by  the    military 
authorities,  had  miscarried.     The  revolutionary  army  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris  no  longer  menaced  the  Convention ;  but  in 
the    midst    of   the  agitations    and    plots    which   incessantly 
assailed  it,  the  Assembly  found  itself  with  no  other  protection 
than  the  undisciplined  and  tumultuous  jeunesse  doree,  among 
whom  the  spirit  of  reaction  manifested  itself  more  forcibly  day 
by  day;    the  Assembly  could  neither  invoke  its  aid  nor  re- 
strain its  excesses.     It  was  in  this  perilous  and  unlooked-for 
situation  that  the  Assembly  found  itself  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1795,  when  Paris  was  suddenly  inundated  with  copies  of  a 
manifesto  bearing  the  title,  "Insurrection  of  the  people  to  ob- 
tain bread  and  reconquer  its  rights."    All  the  clubs  resounded 
with  appeals  to  revolt ;  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  (1st  Proi- 
rial),  at  five  o'clock,  the  tocsin  sounded  in  the  Faubourgs  St. 
Antoine  and  St.  Marceau.     Upon  the  order  of  the  Committee 
of  General  Security,  the  rappel  was  beaten  in  the  sections  that 
were  considered  well-disposed.    The  women  marched  at  the 
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head  of  the  mob  with  shouts  of  "Bread!  bread!  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  1793."  They  first  invaded  the  galleries,  mounted 
on  the  benches,  and  loaded  with  insults  the  members  of  tha 
Convention.  Vernier,  who  presided,  was  old,  and  as  his  feeble 
voice  could  not  be  heard  above  the  tumult,  Boissy  d'Anglae 
took  the  presidential  chair.  Behind  the  women  came  the  riot- 
ers, numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  armed.  Several  represen- 
tatives advanced  towards  them  to  bar  the  passage.  One  of  them 
named  F^raute*,  deputy  from  the  Hautes  P^Ten^es,  young  and 
courageous,  had  rnade  several  futile  endeavors  to  get  the  haH 
cleared.  The  women  demanded  his  name,  and  believing  they 
had  to  do  with  Fr^ron,  their  rage  redoubled.  The  furies  were 
chased  from  one  gallery  by  the  aid  of  a  superior  officer  wliom 
the  president  did  not  know,  but  whose  aid  he  had  requested. 
He  was  a  Scotchman  named  Fox,  who  had  long  been  in  the 
service  of  France;  he  had  no  troops,  and  the  door  began  to 
crack  at  the  hinges.  It  gave  way  and  the  multitude  poured 
into  the  first  haU.  A  certain  number  of  deputies  were  armed^ 
and  a  few  National  Guards  arrived ;  the  s*3ction  of  the  Grenelle, 
with  bayonets  fixed  on  their  guns,  made  the  crowd  rocoiL  But 
the  constantly  returning  waves  of  people  pressed  upon  the 
combatants,  and  the  struggle  raged  in  the  very  gates  of  the 
Convention.  Feraud  was  always  in  the  first  rank  of  the  de- 
fenders. "  Hill  me,"  he  said,  imcovenng  his  breast,  "  I  do  not 
feai'  death,  I  have  confronted  it  before  the  enemy;  respect  th# 
sanctuary  of  the  laws."  He  fell  and  was  tram])lcd  under  foot, 
the  crowd  passing  over  his  body  to  enter  the  hall  of  meeting, 
which  was  invaded,  sabres  gleaming  above  the  sea  of  heads. 
No  one  had  as  yet  been  wounded;  the  firing  of  the  insurgents 
against  the  gates  had  not  reached  the  representatives.  Thd 
people  kept  shouting,  "  Bread  and  the  Constitution  of  1793.'* 
One  woman  made  a  mistake,  and  demanded  the  Constitution  of 
1789 ;  they  wished  to  massacre  her  as  a  royalist.  The  multi- 
tude suiTOunded  the  tribune,  pushing  back  the  representative* 
driven  from  their  seats.  A  young  man,  son  of  the  president 
MaiU}'^,  was  wounded  by  a  ball;  guns  were  presented  at  the 
officers  of  the  Assembly.  Feraud  advanced  tottering,  half 
dead  with  the  blows  he  had  received,  to  cover  the  president 
with  his  body,  but  he  was  pushed  aside.  An  officer  of  the 
Nationfil  Guard  seized  the  rioter,  who  fired,  and  Feraud  fell  at 
the  foot  of  the  tribune.  Tlie  women  precipitated  themselves 
upon  him  and  finished  the  deed  with  their  knives,  trampling 
him  under  their  feet.     His  corpse  was  dragged  out  of  the  haJl, 
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and  a  few  minutes  later  a  man  entered  bearing  on  a  pike  the 
head  of  the  mifortunate  deputy.  Boissy  d'Anglas  had  not 
stirred  from  the  chair,  though  threats  and  cries  re-echoed 
round  him.  On  the  head  of  Feraud  being  presented  to  him,  he 
half  raised  himself  from  his  seat,  took  off  his  hat  with  an  air 
of  grave  respect,  then  pushed  aside  with  his  hand  the  man 
with  the  pike.  He  wished  to  speak.  "  They  want  to  send  us 
to  sleep  for  three  months,"  cried  the  rioters,  *' we  want  bread 
immediately.  Call  over  the  names,  and  we  shall  easily  know 
well  which  deputies  it  is  necessary  to  arrest !  Give  us  back 
the  patriots !  Bread !  bread  I  What  have  you  done  ^vith  our 
money?    Go  about  your  business!    We  are  the  Convention." 

The  Montagnards  were  mingled  in  the  crowd  striving  to 
organize  the  disorder,  and  get  the  multitude  to  leave  the  hall. 
The  National  Guards,  few  in  number,  who  had  arrived  at  the 
sound  of  the  rappel,  dared  not  engage  in  the  struggle  without 
oflBfcers,  and  without  orders;  the  women  refused  to  go  out, 
several  of  them  mounting  the  tribune  and  attempting  to  speak. 
Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  Left,  Romme,  Duroy,  Goujon,  had 
resumed  their  seats  on  the  benches ;  the  rioters  occupied  all  the 
superior  seats,  and  pretended  to  deliberate.  Boissy  d'Anglas 
had  retired,  and  Vernier  had  resumed  the  presidential  chair ; 
the  rioters  voted  the  decrees  proposed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Mountain;  the  majority,  immovable  in  their  places, 
waited  in  silence.  Four  commissioners  were  appointed  to  re- 
place the  Committee  of  General  Security;  they  left  the  hall  to 
seize  the  papers,  and  a  detachment  of  the  National  Guard 
entered  at  the  same  instant,  a  few  deputies,  Legendre,  Auguis, 
Kervelegan,  marching  at  their  head.  Prieur  of  the  Mamo 
wished  to  arrest  them.  "  Have  you  the  order  of  the  president 
to  enter  the  hall?''  he  demanded  impudently.  *'I  have  no 
account  to  render  to  thee,"  said  the  leader,  Raffet,  pushing  for- 
ward. ''Help,  Sans-culottes!"  cried  Prieur.  The  rioters,  only 
just  transformed  into  a  deliberative  assembly,  suddenly  rushed 
down  the  steps,  repelling  the  little  body  of  National  Guards. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  struggle  forced  first  one  party  and  then 
the  other  out  of  the  hall.  The  Montagnards  believed  them- 
selves masters  of  the  situation,  and  were  already  shouting 
*' Victory  I  victory!"  But  there  was  heard  from  outside  the 
regular  beating  of  the  drum,  and  the  firm  step  of  the  soldiery, 
and  ever  and  anon  the  cry  "  Long  live  the  Convention!" 

The  colunms  of  the  National  Guard  entered  the  hall  with 
bayonets  fixed,  showing  no  signs  of  irritation  or  weakness ;  at 
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once  the  assailants  fell  into  disorder,  trying  to  climb  to  the 
back  seats,  to  scale  the  galleries  or  pass  out  through  the  win- 
dows. The  crowd  was  almost  stifled  in  the  gates  it  had  pre- 
viously besieged.  Poor  famished  creatures,  workmen  out  of 
employ,  had  been  drawn  together  by  a  few  leaders  of  revolt. 
They  asked  for  bread ;  their  patriotic  ardor  was  in  part  facti- 
tious, and  they  retreated  before  the  armed  force.  The  Mon- 
tagnards saw  their  soldiei-s  melting  away,  and  they  remained 
alone  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies,  as  eager  as 
they  had  been  themselves  to  seize  definitively  upon  power. 
Humiliation  mingled  with  their  wrath.  The  most  moderate 
of  the  deputies  were  mad  '\\ith  indignation.  "You  have  as 
yet  only  taken  half-measures,"  said  Thibaudeau.  "There  is 
no  longer  any  hope  of  reconciliation  with  a  turbulent  and 
factious  minority.  Well!  since  the  glove  has  been  thrown 
down,  since  the  scabbard  has  been  thrown  away,  so  far  it  is 
necessary  to  fight,  we  must  profit  by  this  circumstance  to  re- 
estabhsh  peace  in  the  Convention  and  the  Republic.  I  demand 
that  the  unfaithful  representatives,  who  have  by  their  blarney 
excited  a  portion  of  the  people  against  the  entire  nation,  that 
the  men  who  have  made  these  proposals,  be  arrested.  I  de- 
mand that  the  Committee  of  the  Government  prepare  severe 
nieasures  against  the  deputies  who  have  broken  their  oath." 

The  anger  that  springs  from  fear  is  cruel;  the  Convention 
had  seen  itself  menaced  without  defence ;  some  of  its  members 
had  joined  under  its  eyes  in  a  comedy  of  deliberation  forming 
part  of  the  revolt ;  a  deputy  had  been  massacred  in  its  pre- 
cincts; justice  no  longer  protected  those  who  had  permitted  or 
directed  these  outrages.  All  the  crimes  of  their  past  lives  were 
one  after  the  other  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  accused,  by  men 
whose  hands  were  not  more  pure  than  theirs.  Bourbotte, 
Goujon,  Albitte,  Duroy,  were  already  arrested;  Prieur, 
Romme,  Puyssard,  Soubrany,  were  subjected  to  the  same 
lot.  The  representatives  of  the  departments  foiTnerly  deso- 
lated by  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  called  for  their 
chastisement.  Pont^coulant  remarked  that  they  had  not 
taken  any  active  part  in  the  events  of  to  day,  but  the  matter 
was  proceeded  with.  Pinet,  Borie,  Fayan,  Lecarpentier,  were 
indicted.  Already  the  gentleness  of  which  Freron  had  boasted 
at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  Collot  d'Herbois,  Billaud-Varennes 
and  Bar^re  had  disappeared ;  TaUien  apostrophized  the  accused 
after  their  descent  to  the  bar.  "  In  spite  of  the  assassinations, 
in  spite  of  the  proscriptions  which  you  wretches  have  organ- 
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teed,  the  Republic  will  live.  But,  representatives,  remember 
that  the  movement  of  to-day  sought  to  reopen  the  Jacobin 
Clubs  and  re-establish  the  infamous  Tribune.  It  is  necessary 
to  exercise  justice  in  what  remains  of  it;  it  is  necessary  tliat 
Pache  and  Bouchotte,  the  leaders  of  that  abominable  faction, 
should  perish." 

The  field  of  battle  was  no  longer  in  the  hall  of  the  Conven- 
tion; but  the  popular  emotion  was  not  yet  calmed,  and  the 
imeaeiness  excited  the  violence  of  deliberations  and  revolu- 
tions. iUready,  after  the  12th  Grerminal,  the  disarming  of  the 
**  patriots''  had  been  decreed.  The  new  sedition  proved  the 
inefficacy  of  the  measure,  but  it  was  renewed,  and  the  sections 
were  charged  with  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  beat  of  the 
drum  was  hoard  perpetually  in  the  distance ;  whilst  the  Assem- 
bly solemnly  voted  impracticable  laws,— a  return  of  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  in  the  country,  and  the  transport  to  Paris  of  all  sur- 
plus of  provisions,  —the  rebellion  was  still  resting  on  its  arms  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  forces  sent  against  the  rioters 
found  their  progress  arrested  by  barricades,  and  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded.  General  Dubois,  who  was  in 
command,  retreated,  allowing  the  rebel  sections  to  pass  him; 
the  CaiTOUsel  was  invaded,  the  gunners  charged  with  guard- 
ing the  Convention  fraternized  with  the  people ;  for  the  second 
time  the  Asj^embly  was  in  danger.  A  deputation  of  ten  rep- 
resentatives descended  to  the  place  to  confer  Avith  the  rebels. 
*'If  this  measure  fails,  we  shall  have  done  our  duty,"  said 
Legendro,  ''and  it  will  be  for  destiny  to  decide."  Lanjui- 
nais  raising  his  head,  '*For  God  alone!"  he  said  in  solemn 

tones. 

As  the  multitude  did  not  appear  animated  with  violent  in- 
tentions, the  petitioners  were  introduced.  In  addition  to  their 
former  demands,  *' Bread  and  the  Constitution  of  1793,"  they 
now  added  the  Uberation  of  the  patriot  deputies.  The  Presi- 
dent read  the  decree  of  the  Convention  on  grain,  embracing 
the  popular  orator;  Uttle  by  httle  the  crowd  melted  away,  the 
gunners  removed  their  pieces;  the  Assembly  was  delivered. 
But  in  the  evening  the  assassin  of  Feraud,  going  to  his  execu- 
tion, was  rescued  under  the  eyes  of  the  executioner  and  in 
spite  of  his  resistance.  The  patience  of  the  Committees  of  Gov- 
emment  was  worn  out,  their  distrust  of  the  Jacobins  at  last 
surmounting  the  older  and  deeper  distrust  with  which  royalist 
plots  had  always  inspired  them.  The  faithful  sections  were 
collected,  provided  with  artillery  and  munitions,  and  placed 
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tmder  the  orders  of  the  brave  General  Xilmaine,  who  had  been 
released  from  prison  on  the  day  following  the  9th  Thermidor. 
A  decree  of  the  Convention  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  deliver  up  immediately  the  assassin 
of  Feraud,  and  to  surrender  their  cannons  to  the  general  in 
command ;  in  default  of  which  it  was  ordered,  that  all  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris  should  unite  to  reduce  the  rebels  by  force.  A 
gnuill  army  marched  against  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  bom- 
bardment was  freely  spoken  of. 

The  seditious  populace  vv^ere  neither  so  resolute  nor  so  im- 
prudent; they  attempted  no  resistance  and  obeyed  all  the 
requisitions.  A  certain  number  of  rioters  were  delivered  up, 
and  an  extraordinary  commission  was  appointed  to  try  them; 
thirty-one  were  condemned  to  death,  six  to  transportation,  five 
to  a  year  in  irons,  nineteen  to  imprisonment.  Freron  came 
to  announce  to  the  Convention  the  completion  of  its  victory ; 
henceforth  all  its  anger  w\as  turned  against  the  Montagnards. 
Twenty -seven  had  already  been  decreed  to  be  arrested  since 
the  12th  Germinal.  The  chiefs  of  the  revolt  were  indicted 
before  a  military  commission.  A  sanguinary  insurrection  had 
taken  place  at  Toulon ;  four  representatives  of  the  Left  were 
accused  of  agitating  the  South.  Pache  and  several  obscure 
agents  were  brought  before  the  ti-ibunal  of  Eure-et-Loire. 
Billaud-Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Vadier,  and  Bar^re  were 
subjected  to  a  new  tnal  before  the  tribunal  of  Charente-In- 
lerieure.  Lariviere  asked  that  all  the  members  of  the  former 
committees  should  be  arrested.  ''Not  to  punish  crime  is  to 
commit  it,"  he  cried,  addressing  Carnot.  **I  do  not  demand 
thy  head,  but  I  wish  that  tliou  sho^uldst  sit  no  more  amongst 
us."  Carnot,  astonished,  defended  "himself  with  embarrass- 
ment. A  cry  rose  from  the  Assembly  that  he  arranged  the 
victory,  a  statement  that  was  current  tiiroughout  Europe.  The 
Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Robert  Lindet  and 
Jean  Bon  St.  Andre  were  less  fortunate ;  in  spite  of  their  im- 
portant services  they  w^ere  indicted,  as  well  as  Jacot,  Ehe  La- 
coste.  La  Viconterie,  David,  Dubarron,  and  Bernard  de  Saintes. 
Tlio  conduct  of  the  representatives  sent  as  commissionei-s  to 
the  provinces  became  the  object  of  a  sad  investigation.  Until 
then  the  horrors  committed  by  Carrier,  Joseph  Lebon,  and 
Maignet  had  put  out  of  sight  the  less  starthng  crimes  of  their 
colleagues.  Tlie  list  of  these  crimes  that  was  drawn  up  was 
appalling  in  its  monotony,  while  at  the  same  time  the  number 
of  the  accused  increased  daily.     A  few  moderates  claimed 
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regular  jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  the  accused;  the  revoln- 
tionary  tribunal  had  been  abolished.  "  Be  just,  always  just,'* 
said  iJesage  of  L'Eure-et-Loire,  ' '  that  is  the  only  means  of  en- 
suring the  success  of  a  republic.  They  wish  to  deliver  you  to 
the  knives  of  assassins;  conduct  them  before  the  tribunals, 
and  lot  all  the  forms  protective  of  innocence  be  strictly  ob- 
served ;  the  truth  as  proved  concerning  their  crimes  will  alone 
decide  their  fat«."  The  accused  were  sent  before  the  military 
commission.  A  certain  number  had  succeeded  in  evading 
pursuit.  Euhl  was  killed  when  the  agents  of  pohce  attempted 
to  an^st  him. 

Tlie  same  lot  awaited  the  condemned.  Six  of  them,  Romme, 
Duguesnay,  Bourbotte,  Goujon,  Soubrany  and  Duroy,  were 
judged  worthy  of  the  highest  punishment.  Their  trial  lasted 
five  days;  they  did  not  seek  to  deny  the  facts  brought  againsi 
them.  As  they  were  taken  back  to  prison  after  the  sentence^ 
they  sank  down  nearly  at  the  same  instant  on  the  staircase; 
two  bad  knives,  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  had  served  them 
for  suicide.  Duroy  and  Bourbotte  still  lived;  Soubrany  ex- 
piring, implored  to  be  killed;  all  three  were  carried  to  the 
scaffold.  The  exaltation  of  their  political  sentiments  and  the 
firm  courage  of  their  last  moments  almost  effaced  the  cruelties 
of  their  hves.  Those  who  perished  at  the  first  stroke  by  their 
own  hands  had  only  participated  iii  the  crimes  of  their  epoch 
through  the  ill-regulated  ardor  of  their  opinions.  At  one  time 
Soubrany  might  have  escaped.  He  was  intimately  attached  tc 
Romme,  a  well-educated  and  studious  man,  who  had  just  been 
arrested.  *'  I  camiot  separate  my  lot  from  his,"  said  Soubrany, 
and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken.  Goujon  was  only  about 
nineteen  years  old ;  he  was  handsome,  and  had  displayed  in 
the  Assembly  a  ceriain  amount  of  eloquence  in  the  service  of 
a  false  jud.2rmont  and  the  most  violent  passions.  Perhaps,  had 
he  been  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of  the  1st  Prairial  more 
effectively  than  his  colleagues,  no  trace  of  their  comphcity 
with  the  previous  plot  w^ould  have  been  discovered.  At  the 
Convention  he  had  accepted  the  insurrection  and  sought  to  aid 
it  in  usurping  power ;  it  wna  this  crime  that  he  expiated  on 
the  scaffold.  Henceforward  authority  fell  without  a  contest 
into  the  hands  of  the  Thermidorians,  soon  to  be  divided  in 
their  turn  and  east  out  by  the  reaction  springing  up  iii  the 
ranks  of  the  moderates,  or  amongst  the  remnant  of  the 
Jacobins. 

The  Constitution  of  1793  luid  never  been  paramount  in  the 
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country,  and  already  it  was  declared  inapplicable,  even  by 
those  who  had  discussed  and  voted  it.  "Conceived  by  am- 
bitious men,  drawn  up  by  intriguers,  dictated  by  tyranny, 
accepted  by  terror,  the  Constitution  of  1793  was  only  a  formal 
consecration  of  all  the  elements  of  disorder,  an  organized 
anarchy ;  you  should  bury  the  odious  work  of  your  tyrants  in 
the  same  tomb  which  has  engulfed  them."  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  report  of  Boissy  d'Anglas,  presenting  to  the 
Convention  the  project  of  the  new  Constitution,  known  as 
that  of  the  year  IH.  Eleven  deputies,  all  chosen  from  among 
the  more  moderate,  were  entrusted  with  drawing  it  up  after 
long  discussions,  divided  between  the  fear  of  recalling  the 
royal  power,  and  the  just  terror  of  anarchy;  the  compilers 
of  the  Constitution  decided  on  the  idea  of  two  chambers,  so 
eagerly  rejected  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Tlieir  wisdom 
had  not  known  how  to  grant  to  the  new  councils  that  varied 
origin  and  organization  which  would  have  assured  an  effica- 
cious control  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the  legislative 
power.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  the  Council  of 
Elders  were  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  primary  assemblies. 
The  members  of  the  Council  of  Elders  were  to  be  of  the  age  of 
forty  years  at  least,  married  or  widowers.  The  executive 
power  was  confided  to  a  Directory  composed  of  five  members, 
one  fifth  renewable  every  year.  "The  supreme  administra- 
tion of  the  Republic  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Directory,  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  disposal  of  the  armed  force,  the 
care  and  conduct  of  negotiations ;  it  shall  have  the  power  of 
declaring  war,  as  has  been  ruled  by  the  Constitution  of  1791.'' 
By  a  precaution  suspicious  of  the  new  power,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  treasury  remained  independent.  No  anny  could 
be  commanded  by  a  director;  a  special  article  of  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Constitution  solemnly  recorded  the  repubUcan 
hatred  against  the  emigrants:  "The  French  nation  declares 
that  in  no  case  will  it  suffer  the  return  of  those  Frenchmen 
who,  having  abandoned  their  country  since  the  1st  July,  1789, 
have  not  been  included  in  the  exceptions  named  in  the  laws 
enacted  against  the  emigrants.  The  legislative  body  is  pro- 
hibited from  creating  new  exceptions  on  this  subject.  The 
property  of  the  emigrants  is  irrevocably  acquired  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Republic." 

It  was  the  original  flaw,  stamped  on  the  face  of  all  the  acts 
of  the  French  Revolution,  falsifying  the  noblest  movements  of 
Uhe  s])irit  of  Uberty  and  of  justice,  which  reappeared  in  the 
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tot  and  great  diseiissioTis  of  this  Assembly,  sullied  by  m 
many  crimes,  and  bulletud  by  so  many  stornis.  It  wished 
henceforth  to  bo  consecrative,  but  its  sohcitude  being  only 
fixed  on  the  rights  conquered  or  recognized  by  the  Revulution, 
it  left^  in  the  shade  the  history  of  France,  as  if  it  had  no  v^er 
existed.  In  its  idea,  the  existence  of  the  country  dated  from 
the  assembUng  of  the  States-general  ir.  1789;  only  the  inex- 
orable suspicion  and  tlie  constant  rancor  against  the  ancient 
regime  betrayed  the  eternal  truth  of  the  indestructible  soli- 
darity of  a  nation  with  its  past;  Old  France  was  dead,  said 
they,  and  they  still  detested  it  as  if  living,  formidable,  and  to 
be  feared.  The  Convention  had  openly  proclaimed  the  duties 
of  men  at  the  same  time  as  their  rights;  it  recognized  no  right 
for  past  ages,  no  duty  of  children  towards  their  ancestors. 
The  germs  of  tyranny  and  division  remained  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.,  as  in  that  of  its 
precurb^ors. 

While  thev  discussed  in  the  Commission  and  in  the  As- 
se'nbly  the  important  questions  relatuig  to  the  Constitution, 
wh'.)e  Siey^s  solemnly  professed  wise  theories  and  proposed 
ini£«<>ssible  institutions,  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  Spain, 
whioD  were  being  carried  on  at  Bale,  were  suddenly  and  sadly 
facihtated  by  the  death  of  a  poor  child  who  at  last  expired  in 
the  Tower  of  the  Temple,  after  a  martyrdom  which  had  lasted 
nearly  two  years.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  King  Charles  IV, 
had  been  ordered  by  their  master  to  demand  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  Louis  XVI.  The  Convention  had  obstinately  re« 
fused.  **  An  enemy  is  less  dangerous  while  he  is  in  our  power 
than  when  ho  passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  sustain  his 
cause, ''  Cambacer^s  had  said  coldly  in  his  report  on  this  sub- 
ject. M.  d'Yriarte  insisted  constantly  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  "  It  is  for  us  a  duty,  a  religion,  a  fanaticism, 
if  you  will,"  said  he  to  M.  Barth^lemy.  A  note  at  the  bottom 
of  a  despatch,  like  a  postscript  without  importance,  cut  shoit 
the  difficulty  and  assured  peace  momentarily  to  the  two 
countries.  **The  death  of  the  son  of  Capet  was  announced 
this  morning  to  the  Convention;  it  was  received  with  indiffer- 
ence, while  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Luxembourg  was 
reoeived  with  the  liveliest  emotion," 

The  royal  child,  separated  from  his  mother  on  the  3rd  July, 
1793,  had  been  at  first  thrown  into  infamous  hands.  It  wag 
to  a  shoemaker  known  by  Marat,  his  neighbor  and  passionate 
admirer,  that  the  son  of  Louis  XVL,  but  lately  **  the  Child  ol 
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France,"  had  been  deKvered.  Coldly  cruel,  bent  upon  de- 
stroying in  the  child  that  superiority  of  race  and  education 
which  irritated  the  jealous  passiona  of  his  soul,  Simon  at  first 

loaded  him  with  b;id  treatment;  one  day,  however,  he  became 
uneasy  and  went  to  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety.  "The 
young  wolf  has  letimed  to  be  msoient ;  1  know  how  to  break 
hnn  in,  but  if  he  should  die  I  am  not  responsil>le  for  it.  Do 
you  want  to  kill  liim?'»  **No."  "  To  poison  him r  **No." 
**To  transport  him?''  '*No.'^  "  To  get  rid  of  liim?"  Silence 
alone  rephed  to  Simon ;  he  was  free. 

I  am  horrified  at  the  recitals  and  spectacles  of  humrtn 
cruelty,  and  this  systematic  cruelty  exercised  upon  a  child 
olfers  a  character  so  odious,  that  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  it 
long.  Simon  wished  to  do.crrado  the  soul,  debase  the  mind  of 
the  royal  child  confided  to  liim.  He  intoxicated  him  and 
forced  him  to  repeat  the  songs  whicli  sullied  his  own  lips;  he 
had  thus  obtamed  a  signature,  perhaps  by  force,  to  the  infa- 
mous question  produced  before  the  judges  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette. But  httle  by  Uttle  the  child  got  weaker,  the  shame  and 
hoiTor  of  his  situation  overwhelmed  him;  he  had  no  longer 
strength  to  resist,  but  he  had  sufficient  to  suffer  in  silenca 
He  did  not  speak,  he  did  not  complain:  suspicion  of  every- 
thing ai'ound  him  alone  occupied  this  poor  abandoned  soul; 
he  still  said  his  prayers,  in  spite  of  the  jugs  of  cold  wator  that 
Simon  thrcw  over  him  at  these  times.  Wlien  his  torraonter 
had  the  honor  to  enter  into  tlie  revolutionary'  tribunal,  the 
merabei*s  of  the  Commission  did  not  grant  even  a  jailer  to  the 
son  of  Louis  XVI.  The  former  chamber  of  the  faithful  Clery 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  dungeon,  tlie  door  was  closed,  and 
broad  and  water  passed  through  a  wicket:  the  child  .^emained 
alone.  His  sister  has  related  the  sufferings  of  the  little  king, 
in  a  solitude  which  she  was  never  peiTnitted  to  break,  and 
which  oppi-essed  her  with  grief  in  her  neighboring  prison.' 

"He  had  no  othe.^  resource  than  a  sm<ill  bell,  which  he 
never  rang,  so  much  fear  had  he  of  the  persons  he  would  liave 
called,  preferring  to  want  everything  rather  than  to  ask  the 
least  thmg  from  his  persecutors.  He  was  in  a  bed  which  was 
not  made  for  more  than  six  months,  and  whicli  he  had  no 
longer  the  strength  to  make.  Fleas  and  bugs  covered  him, 
his  Hnen  and  his  body  were  full  of  therti,  and  his  shirt  and 
stockings  had  not  been  changed  for  more  than  a  year.  His 
window,  shut  with  a  jxidlock,  was  never  opened.  It  was  not 
possible  to  stay  in  the  infected  chamber;  the  unfortunate 
Vol.  6  (K)  HP 
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child  was  dying  with  fear.  He  asked  for  nothing,  so  much  he 
trembled  at  his  keepers.  He  passed  the  days  without  doing 
anything;  they  gave  bim  no  hght;  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
he  fell  into  a  frightful  consumption.  To  have  resisted  so 
many  cruelties  so  long  proves  that  he  had  a  good  constitution.'* 

The  day  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  Barras  came  to  the  Tem- 
ple, recommending  vigilance  with  respect  to  the  prisoners ;  the 
CJommune  of  Paris  had  been  solely  responsible  for  them.  After 
its  defeat  they  gave  a  jailer  to  the  Uttle  prince;  this  man  broke 
open  the  door  of  the  cell,  for  the  child  did  not  reply  to  any  call 
The  man  retreated  in  terror  on  perceiving  his  prisoner  pale, 
covered  with  rags,  his  large  blue  eyes  open  and  still,  almost 
'Without  life.  Tlie  body  of  the  child  was  covered  with  sores; 
ae  could  not  support  himself.  The  comparative  mildness  of 
those  who  surrounded  him  astonished  him  without  drawing 
him  from  his  apathy;  to  the  first  accents  of  pity  which  struck 
his  ear  for  a  long  time,  he  only  replied,  **  No,  I  wish  to  die." 

Two  keepers  looked  after  him,  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
sections  came  every  day  to  the  Temple  to  superintend  them; 
the  roughest,  involuntarily  softened  by  the  spectacle  oflPered 
to  their  eyes,  saw  themselves  obliged  to  warn  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  The  child  did  not  speak,  he  could  scarcely 
walk ;  the  decomposition  of  his  blood  betrayed  itself  by  tumors 
on  his  elbows,  wrists,  and  knees.  Several  representatives  were 
commissioned  to  go  the  Temple,  and  the  little  prince  was  at 
last  properly  lodged.  His  clothes  were  decent,  and  he  played 
with  cards ;  but  he  did  not  hft  up  his  eyes  when  his  visit^^rs 
entered,  and  all  their  efforts,  prayers,  enticements,  reproaches, 
could  not  obtain  a  word,  scarcely  a  look.  The  child  remained 
Impassible,  and  as  if  enveloped  in  the  long  sufferings  which  he 
could  not  shake  off.  The  commissioners  were  present  at  his 
meal,  and  found  it  insufficient  for  a  sick  child.  *'  It  was  much 
worse  before  our  time,"  said  the  keepers.  "  For  the  honor  of 
the  nation,  which  was  ignorant,  for  the  honor  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  should  not  have  been  ignorant  of  what  passed 
at  the  Temple,  for  the  honor  of  the  culpable  municipality  of 
Paris,  which  knew  all,  and  which  allowed  all."  wrote  Harmand 
of  the  Meuse,  one  of  the  representatives  charged  to  visit  the 
little  king,  ' '  we  limit  ourselves  to  order  provisionary  measures. 
We  do  not  make  a  public  report  to  the  Convention,  but  we 
render  an  account  under  the  seal  of  secrecy  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety."  The  prison  and  the  solitude  gradually  fin- 
ished their  work ;  no  doctor  had  yet  been  called  to  the  child. 
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He  died  at  last  For  a  month  anxious  care  had  endeavored 
m  vain  to  stay  the  illness;  several  doctors  had  succeeded  each 
other  at  the  Temple,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  the  chUd  expired. 
"We  received  the  news  at  a  quarter  past  two  in  the  after- 
noon," said  the  reporter  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to 
the  Convention;  "  I  am  charged  to  inform  you  of  it,  all  is  veri- 
fied :  and  I  deposit  here  all  the  papers." 

The  poor  little  hostage  of  the  Revolution  had  escaped  from 
his  chains.     Henceforth  the  sur\4ving  princes  of  the  roval 
house  of  France  were  in  a  foreign  land,  more  or  less  mixed  up 
and  compromised  with  that  emigration  lately  so  fatal  to  the 
entire  nation,  pursued  into  exile  by  the  constant  hate  of  the 
Revolutionists.    The  Princess  Royal  alone  was  still  in  the  hsmU 
of  the  executioners  of  her  race,  but  the  combined  protestations 
of  Spain  and  America  now  secured  her  liberty.     One  of  tb.e 
rare  petitions  of  Louis  XVIL  addressed  to  his  jailer  Genin 
was,  *'  I  would  like  to  see  her  again  once  before  I  die."    The 
request  had  been  refused,  when  tlio  daughter  of  Louis  X\T 
took  the  road  of  exile  which  she  was  destined  to  follow  more 
than  once.    She  had  not  again  seen  the  child  who  had  just 
died  in  the  Temple.    Republican  pride  had  not  permitted  the 
inscription  in  a  treaty  of  the  hberation  of  the  priiicess.    She 
was  exchanged  for  the  ambas&tdors  Semonville  and  Maret,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  delivered  to  Austria 
by  Dumouriez.     "  Without  doubt,  all  is  not  equal  here,"  paid 
the  negotiatoi-s:  "in  ordeiing  the  imprisonment  of  the  family 
of  Capet  we  have  exercised  an  incontestible  public  right;  we 
have  obeyed  the  law  of  the  people  while  the  citizens  we  claim 
are  held  back  by  acts  of  violence  which  nothing  can  justify; 
but  in  this  exchange  we  desist  from  a  right  to  get  rid  of  an  in- 
justice which  weighs  upon  our  hearts."    At  the  same  time,  a 
decree  of  the  Convention  authorized  the  members  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  to  quit  the  soil  of  the  Republic.     The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  her  two  younger  sons,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  thus  recovered  their  Uberty, 

In  their  prison  at  Marseilles,  the  Comte  de  Be<nujolais  and 
the  Due  de  Montpensier  had  been  witne&ses  of  a  horrible  mas^ 
sacre.  The  Company  of  the  Sun,  as  the  villains  of  the  re- 
action called  themselves,  had  exercised  the  most  atrocious 
vengeance  on  the  Jacobins  vanquished  and  confined  in  the  fort 
Saint  Jean.  '*  We  heard  them  break  in  the  doors  of  the  cell?," 
wrote  the  Dec  de  Montpensier,  *'and  soon  after  frightful  crie« 
and  heart-rendering  groans,  mixed  with  yells  of  joy.     The 
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commandant  of  the  fort,  disarmed,  and  his  adjutant  wounded 
and  dying,  were  shut  up  in  our  chamber;  we  heard  continually 
the  cries  of  the  victims,  with  pistol-shots,  and  blows  from  the 
sabres  or  clubs  of  the  murderers.  Towards  seven  o'clock  we 
heard  a  cannon-shot ;  it  was  the  assassins  who  had  fired  against 
the  door  of  a  cell,  where  the  prisonei*s,  to  the  number  of  thirty, 
were  killed  with  grape-shot  or  burned ;  for,  in  order  that  the 
business  might  go  on  more  quickly,  to  use  their  odious  ex- 
pression, they  had  arranged  to  set  fire  to  the  cell,  after  having 
put  in  a  quantity  of  straw  by  the  air-holes. 

"It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  and  dark,  when  we  heard  the 
cry,  '  Here  are  the  representatives ;  we  must  let  fall  the  bridge, 
for  they  threaten  to  treat  us  as  rebels.'  'I  care  nothing  for 
the  representatives,'  said  one  of  the  assassins,  with  an  oath; 
'  I  will  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  coward  who  obeys  them. 
Come  along,  comrades,  to  business,  we  shall  soon  have  fin- 
ished.' When  the  representatives  arrived,  Isnard  cried, 
'Wretches,  cease  your  horrible  carnage,  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  c^ase  to  give  yourselves  up  to  such  odious  vengeance.' 
Five  or  six  assassins  presented  themselves  all  covered  with 
blood.  '  Representatives,'  said  they,  '  let  us  finish  our  business, 
you  will  find  yourselves  all  the  better  for  it.  The  w^ine  is 
drawn,  it  must  be  drunk ;  we  have  done  no  more  than  revenge 
our  fathers,  our  brothers,  our  friends,  and  it  is  yourselves  who 
have  excited  us.'  '  Let  these  scoundrels  be  arrested,'  said  the 
representatives.  At  last  several  of  them  were  seized.  The 
next  day  the  fort  was  strewed  with  corpses  and  dying  men 
like  a  field  of  battle,  and  horrible  pools  of  blood;  the  air  was 
poisoned  by  the  smoke  which  exhaled  from  the  burning  dun- 
geons. Several  victims)  still  survived  their  wounds,  and  their 
suiferings  were  all  the  more  frightful  that  no  one  hastened  to 
srive  them  succor. 
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While  the  cruelty  of  the  ''human  beast"  of  every  party  and 
in  every  cause  exhibited  itself  with  so  many  horroi*s  in  the 
south  of  France,  the  war  recommenced  in  La  Vendee,  seconded 
by  the  help  of  England,  encouraged  by  the  breath  of  reaction 
which  commenced  to  manifest  itself  in  France,  and  which  the 
royalist  agents  represented  under  false  coL^rs  to  the  emigrant 
princes.  In  vain  Mallet  du  Pan,  far-seeing  and  sensible,  wrote 
to  King  Louis  XVIII. ,  as  the  Comte  de  Provence  was  called 
since  the  death  of  the  little  prince: — "  We  must  not  hope  for 
any  spontaneous  insurrections  at  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  in  favor 
of  the  monarchy ;  the  Convention  is  master  of  the  people.    All 
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but  the  people  tremble  at  the  idea  of  a  new  shock.  The  civil 
war  is  a  chimera  of  the  same  kind ;  there  are  neither  princes 
nor  great  men,  nor  powerful  generals  to  draw  over  to  their 
party  provinces  or  armies ;  all  employment  of  force  \\ill  coun- 
teract the  slow  causes  which  will  turn  back  the  revolution 
towards  the  monarchy.  The  royalists  of  the  interior  are  in  des- 
pair at  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  the  emigrants,  lliey  com- 
plain that  these  play  at  dice  with  the  heads  of  their  parents 
and  theii-  friends,  that  they  do  not  form  to  themselves  the 
least  idea  of  what  France  has  become.  The  monarchists  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  Convention  much  more  to  escape 
from  tyranny  than  to  estabhsh  royalty;  they  desire  it  witliou^ 
devotion  and  from  without  they  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  kill 
the  seed."  The  attempt  in  La  Vendee  and  Brittany  had  just 
terminated  in  a  disastrous  manner  by  the  defeat  and  execu- 
tioiLs  of  Quiberon ;  the  populations  had  remained  deaf  to  the 
appeals  of  the  emigi-ants. 

Public  opinion  had  formerly  followed  the  Convention  at  the 
9th  Thei-midor,  the  12th  Germinal,  the  1st  Prairial ;  now  it  was 
in  advance  of  the  latter,  and  caused  it  anxiety.  The  stnigde 
became  every  day  hotter  in  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  excited 
outside  by  the  decrees  on  the  elections,  which  had  just  been 
published.  At  the  same  time  that  it  had  promulgated  the 
constitutions  of  the  year  III.  (15th  August,  1795),  the  Conven- 
tion had  declared  by  a  strangely  bold  pretension,  that  two 
thirds  of  the  new  assemblies  were  to  be  taken  from  its  mcra- 
bei-s,  elected  in  the  first  place  by  the  primary  assemblies.  On 
a  second  list  freely  formed  the  Assc^mbly  should  itself  choose 
by  ballot  the  complement  of  the  Council  of  Elders  and  of  the 
Five  Hundred.  Befoi-ehand,  and  as  if  to  remove  a  certain 
number  of  their  colleagues,  the  members  of  the  majority  had 
indicted  most  of  the  representatives  on  mission,  convicted  of 
odious  tyranny.  Finally,  Joseph  Lebon  had  just  been  sub- 
jected to  the  punishment  of  death. 

A  terrible  and  indissoluble  bond  united  amonp:  themselvas 
nearly  all  the  members  of  that  Assembly,  which  still  exercised 
its  authority  in  dissohing  itself,  and  which  aspired  to  impose 
its  power  on  the  nation  in  other  legislative  bodies,  and  under 
another  name.  Dubois-Cranc^  had  said,  in  a  violent  speech 
against  reaction  and  royahsm,  *'  Do  not  be  deceived;  there  is 
a  class  of  men  in  France  for  whom  you  are  all  terrorists,  for 
you  have  aU  declared  the  king  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
voted  the  Republic ;  in  the  eyes  of  these  men  this  great  act  of 
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justice  is  an  ineffaceable  crime."    In  vain  since  the  9th  Tlier* 
midor  the  Convention  labored  to  retrace  its  steps  from  an 
anarchical  past,  and  to  re  establish  the  authority  of  justice;  in 
vain  the  retroaction  of  the  laws  of  succession  was  abolished, 
the  requisitions  suppressed,  the  law  of  suspected  persons  re- 
pealed, the  popular  societies  prohibited ;  in  vain  in  his  great 
report  on  the  Constitution,  Boissy  d' Anglais  had  appealed  to 
union  in  the  name  of  all  that  had  been  destroyed,  in  the  name 
of  all  which  remained  to  be  restored.     "  Let  us  turn  to  good 
account  the  crimes  of  the  old  monarchy,  the  errors  of  the  Con- 
stituent ABsembly,  the  vacillations  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, the  crimes  of  the  tyrannical  decemvirate,  the  calamities 
of  anarchy,  the  misfortunes  of  the  Convention,  the  horrors  of 
the  civil  war."    That  cruel  experiment  did  not  encourage  the 
nation  to  preserve  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  so 
often  abused  it,  and  the  best  of  whom  were  in  a  great  measure 
linked  with  the  past.     In  Paris,  above  all,  where  men's  minds 
were  more  quickly  roused  than  in  the  provinces,  where  in- 
trigues were  more  active  and  the  reaction  in  consequence  more 
marked,  the  sections  were  irritated  to  see  their  choice  dictated 
to  them  by  a  decree.     The  troops  who  were  approaching  Paris 
again  excited  anger  and  anxiety ;  deputations  succeeded  each 
other  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  protesting  against  the  form 
and  the  hindrances  imposed  on  the  elections.     "Since  the  1st 
Prairial  the  nation  has  entered  into  its  rights,"  said  the  sec- 
tion of  the  "Mail;"  "it  will  not  submit  to  an  usurpation." 
**  The  insignia  of  terror  should  not  appear  in  the  midst  of  de- 
liberations when  the  people  exercises  its  sovereignty,"  declared 
the  section  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  by  the  mouth  of  Sacretelle. 
*' Deserve  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  do  not  command  it." 
"We  all  wish  liberty  and  the  Republic,"  said  the  section  Lepel- 
letier,  "but  we  wish  it  for  all  the  French  people,  and  not  for 
the  advantage  of  a  few  ambitious  persons."    The  agitation  be- 
came so  violent  that  the  Committees  hastily  took  important 
mo^ures  for  maintaining  public  order.     The  addresses  sent  to 
the  Convention  by  the  armies  were  menacing  towards  the 
promoters  of  reaction.     What  was  more  significant  still  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  France,  was  that,  while  the  decrees  on  the 
elections  were  rejected  in  Paris  by  all  the  sections  except  one, 
they  were  accepted  in  all  the  departments  by  an  enormous 
majority.     The  Convention  proclaimed,  on  the  28th  September, 
1795  (1st  Vend^miaire) ,  that  the  constitution  was  accepted,  and 
had  become  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Republic ;  a  second 
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declaration  convoked  the  primary  assemblies  on  the  occasion 
of  the  legislative  elections  for  the  20th  Vendemiaire.  The  de- 
crees sanctioned  by  the  French  people  were  to  be  the  rule  of 
the  elections. 

The  sections  of  Paris  contested  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
proclaimed,  and  refused  to  admit  the  application  of  the  de- 
crees; the  irritation  increased  on  both  sides.     The  Thermido- 
rians,  masters  of  power,  and  not  willing  to  renounce  it  at  any 
price,  uneasy  at  the  agitation  of  the  pubHc  mind,  regretted  the 
conciliatory  measures  that  they  had  adopted,  the  permission 
to  return  that  they  had  accorded  to  the  emigrants,  or  fugitives 
as  they  were  then  called,  doubtful  friends  of  the  Revolution. 
It  was  under  this  title,  and  thanks  to  the  influence  of  Mme. 
de  Stael,  that  Talleyrand  had  returned  to  France.     The  sec- 
tions were  indignant  at  seeing  the  terrorists,  lately  imprisoned 
as  a  measure  of  precaution,  gradually  liberated*^  and  mixing 
freely  in  the  electoral  assemblies.     Already  a  certain  disorder 
reigned  in  the  streets;  conflicts  had  taken  place,  and  several 
shots  had  been  exchanged .    The  Convention  resumed  its  nightly 
sittings.     Several  assemblies  of  the  sections  were  declared  in 
permanent  session ;  soon  the  Convention  did  the  same.     The 
movement  of  resistance  to  its  long-continued  authority,  and 
the  abuses  that  were  dreaded  from  its  expiring  power,  threw 
back  more  and  more  the  majority  of  the  Thermidorians  towards 
the  extreme  party  of  the  R'^volution ;  the  intrigues  of  the  roy- 
alists had  in  reality  little  effect  in  Paris,  and  little  share  in  the 
efforts  at  opposition  attempted  by  the  sections.     The  struggle 
was  mingled  with  fear  and  anger,  animated  by  confused  and 
complicated  passions;  the  insurrection  was  not  skilfully  con- 
trived and  prepared  long  previously,  as  TaUien  and  his  friends 
declared  in  the  Convention ;  its  force  increased  slowly  by  the 
discontent  and  the  public  anxiety.     The  section  Lepclletier 
had  convoked  for  the  12th  Vendemiaire  the  primary  assem- 
bhes  of  the  department  of  the  Seine;  and  the  same  proposition 
had  been  voted  by  a  great  number  of  the  sections.     The  ma- 
jority of  the  Convention  made  an  "appeal  to  concord,"  and 
solemnly  celebrated    the    anniversary  of    the  death   of   the 
twenty-two  Girondins;  at  the  same  time  it  prohibited  the  as- 
semblies convoked  by  the  sections.     In  spite  of  its  decree  the 
electors  had  been  designated  by  several  quarters ;  forty-three 
sections  in  forty-eight,  it  was  said,  rallied  to  the  manifesto  of 
the  section  Lepelletier;  they  had  chosen  for  president  the  old 
Duke  of  Nivemais,  or  the  Citizen  Mancini,  as  he  was  called  at 
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that  time.  This  was  sufficient  to  justify,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, all  the  Thermidorian  accusations  against  the  royalist 
reaction.  The  committees  of  the  Convention  named  a  com- 
mission of  five  members  whose  duty  was  to  maintain  public 
order:— Barras  and  Colombel,  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Safety;  Daunou,  Letournem*,  and  Merlin  of  Douai,  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  '*  The  sacred  bat- 
talion of  1789,"  the  veterans  of  the  former  insurrections,  reas- 
sembled against  a  new  and  rival  insurrection,  surrounded  Bar- 
ras when  he  marched  against  the  meeting  of  the  electors  sit- 
ting at  the  Theatre  Frangais.  But  already  the  little  assembly 
uad  dispersed ;  and  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Convention  by 
twenty-six  sections  was  now  circulating  in  Paris.  "Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,"  it  said,  "you  have  been  convoked 
to  propose  a  constitution  to  the  French  people ;  this  constitu- 
tion is  made,  it  has  been  universally  welcomed ;  your  fimctions 
are  limited  to-day  to  the  action  of  the  government.  The  odi- 
ous word  conspiracy  is  heard  in  Paris ;  it  is  heard  in  your  com- 
mittees. Do  the  people  conspire  against  themselves?  Does 
the  Convention  conspire  against  the  people?  Far  from  us  be 
such  an  idea.  Do  your  committees  conspire  against  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Convention?  This  is  the  question  that  we  come 
to  ask  of  you  in  the  name  of  the  sections  of  Paris.  Battahons 
of  troops  of  the  line  encircle  this  commune ;  the  assassins  a^ 
rested  by  your  decrees  are  released  by  order  of  your  commit- 
tees. A  new-  penal  code  is  proclaimed  against  the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  the  primary  assemblies.  The  deputies  who 
are  journalists  preach  civil  w\ar;  Charette,  they  say,  is  at 
Paris ;  the  Parisians  are  Chouans ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  who  accepted  a  republican  constitution  are  royalist 
plotters.  On  what  is  built  aU  this  edifice  of  crime?  On  the 
opinion  generally  spread  in  Paris  that  the  decree  of  the  5th 
Fructidor  has  not  fulfilled  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the 
Fi-ench  people.  It  matters  little  to  us  that  several  ambitious 
persons  wish  to  perpetuate  their  power;  the  main  x>oint  for  us 
is  to  remain  free  and  to  save  you  yourselves  fi'om  the  plots  of 
an  audacious  faction.  The  primary  assembUes  demand  of 
you  the  reimprisonment  of  the  robbers  and  assassins  who  were 
set  at  liberty  without  trial,  and  the  examination  of  the  con- 
duct of  your  committees  of  government." 

The  movement  of  the  troops  against  the  Theatre  FranQais 
had  increased  the  fermentation ;  everywhere  it  was  repeated 
that  the  Convention  was  throwing  itself  into  the  arms  of  the 


terrorists  and  the  blood-drinkers ;  horrible  and  recent  remem- 
brances excited  the  popular  imagination.     In  vain  the  connnit- 
tees,  justly  alarmed  at  the  indignation  they  had  provoked, 
loudly  declared  the  moderation  of  their  intentions ;  they  saw 
themselves  compelled  to  call  in  the  troops.     On  the  22nd  Ven- 
d^miaire,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  General  Menou 
advanced  towards   the  former  convent  of  the  Filles   Saint- 
Thomai^,  the  meeting-place  of  the  section  Lepelletier.     A  con- 
siderable crowd  encumbered  the  streets;  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred men  of  the  National  Guard  occupied  the  doors,  and,  on 
being  sunmioned  to  give  up  their  arms,  a  young  man  advanced 
and  said,  "What  do  you  demand  of  us,  our  arms?    We  have 
never  employed  tliem  otherwise  than  for  your  defence.     Who 
are  your  defenders?    Those  who  wish  to  massacre  you   and 
whom  we  have  disarmed  by  your  orders.     What  cannons  do 
you  bring  against  us?    Ours,  which  v/e  have  voluntarily  given 
up  to  you.     What  do  you  reproach  us  with?    The  legitimate 
exercise  of  our  right.s.     We  have,  at  the  price  of  our  blood, 
upheld  the  liberty  of  your  deliberations,  and  you  violate  ours 
in  contempt  of  all  laws." 

The  National  Guard  had  refused  to  surrender;  the  crowd  be- 
coming every  instant  more  numerous,  circulation  was  impossi- 
ble m  the  adjacent  streets,  and  the  other  National  Guards  ran 
together  from  aU  the  sections.     Finding  the  position  bad,  Gen- 
eral Menou  wished  to  negotiate;  but  the  leader  of  the  section 
Lepelletier  were  no  longer  the  masters.     The  general  counter- 
manded  the  charge  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  representa- 
tive Laporte.     "  The  first  who  steps  out  of  the  ranks  without 
my  order  I  will  pass  ray  sabre  through  his  body,"  he  had  said 
loudly ;  he  soon  saw  himself  forced  to  retreat.     At  the  Conven- 
tion they  rmsed  the  cry  of  treason.     It  was  four  o'clock  in  the 
moi-mng  w^hen  BaiTas  was  named  commandant  of  the  armed 
force;  the  sections  had  chosen  for  chief  General  Danicau,  lately 
employed  in  the  war  of  Vendee  and  cashiered  for  moderation. 
He  had  protested  against  the  decrees  and  given  in  his  resigna- 
tion when  the  army  had  been  called  to  accept  them.     He  coun- 
selled the  sections  to  remain  on  tlie  defensive;  there  w\as  much 
animation  in  the  assemblies,  they  felt  certain  that  the  soldiers 
would  not  fire  on  their  fellow-citizens.     From  all  parts  the  Na- 
tional Guards  ariived  in  arms,  massing  themselves  on  the  steps 
of  Saint-Roch,  at  the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  and  under  the  galleries 
of  the  Theatre  FranQais.     Their  outposts  extended  bv  the  Rue 
de  TEchelle  up  to  a  square  which  at  that  time  was  called  the 
Petit  Carrousel. 
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General  Menou  and  his  lieutenants  had  been  arrested  op 
cashiered ;  although  a  general,  Barras  had  not  the  least  mihtary 
experience ;  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  be  conscious  of  it.  He 
had  lately  seen,  at  Toulon,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  quite  young, 
but  who  had  already  given  proofs  of  genius;  backed  up  by 
Pont6coulant  and  Letoumeur,  the  oflScer  of  artillery  had  made 
his  way,  and  had  brilUantly  conducted  the  operations  of  the 
array  of  Italy.  He  cherished  the  desire  of  returning  there. 
When  General  Hoche  was  sent  to  the  West,  Bonaparte  had 
been  chosen  to  direct  the  artillery.  He  had  refused,  and  the 
Committee  of  PubHc  Safety  struck  his  name  from  the  hst  of 
general  officers,  "in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  report  him- 
self at  his  post."  He  had  been  recalled  to  the  topographical 
bureau,  and  Barras  having  found  him  there,  appointed  him  to 
organize  the  troops  and  combine  the  measures  to  be  taken. 
The  general  of  the  Convention  was  unable  to  indicate  either  the 
menaced  points  or  the  extent  of  the  danger. 

Only  five  or  six  thousand  men  surroimded  the  Convention. 
Bonaparte  had  issued  his  ordei*s  in  the  name  of  Barras.  As  he 
went  out  early  in  the  morning,  with  his  faithful  aide-de-camp 
Junot,  to  visit  the  Tuileries,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he 
followed  with  his  eye  the  movements  of  the  sections.  **How 
Gasy  it  would  be  to  lay  hands  on  the  Convention,"  said  he;  the 
measures,  however,  that  he  had  taken  commenced  to  secure 
their  safety.  Ho  had  just  been  named  lieutenant  commanrler; 
the  ante-chambers  of  the  Assembly  were  encumbered  with  arms, 
prepared  for  the  warlike  zeal  of  the  representatives;  proclama- 
tions were  exchanged ;  at  four  o'clock  was  heard  the  cry,  "  To 
anns !"  The  deputies  were  at  their  posts ;  several  of  them  were 
mingled  with  the  troops;  the  noise  of  musketry  resounded  in 
the  city.  The  first  shots,  as  usual,  were  fired  without  kno"»vn 
order,  and  from  an  unknown  hand :  the  combat  began  suddenly, 
and  the  battalion  of  the  section  Lepelletier  had  forced  the  troops 
which  occupied  the  Pont-Neuf  to  retreat.  But  it  was  mainly 
against  those  posted  at  Saint-Roch  that  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Convention  were  directed.  Tlie  cannon  swept  part  of 
the  steps,  and  the  sectionaries  kept  up  a  m.urderous  fire  against 
the  gimners.  A  large  number  of  dead  strewed  the  steps  of  the 
church  and  the  Rue  Saint-Honore ;  but  little  by  little  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Guards  were  thinned ;  everywhere  the  troops 
had  triumphed.  Soon  a  few  volunteers,  without  chief  and 
without  support,  alone  remained  as  marks  for  the  musketry. 

Merlin  de  Douai  entered  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  pale  and 
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with  trembling  voice.     "  I  come,"  said  he,  "  to  announce  to  you 
the  success  of  the  defenders  of  the  Republic  against  the  rebels. 
It  is  not  without  grief  that  I  speak  to  you,  for  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen  has  flowed."    The  president  imposed  silence  on  the 
applause  which  broke  out  in  the  galleries.    Violence  betrayed 
itself  in  the  speeches  and  acts  of  the  committees.     A  series  of 
propositions,  oppressive  for  the  public  liberty,  favorable  to  the 
Jacobins  still  detained  or  accused,  were  successively  presented, 
noisily  supported  by  the  populace  which  the  men  of  the  Moun- 
tain, old  or  new,  had  recommenced  to  pack  into  the  galleries. 
Lanjuinais  became  angiy,  and  turning  towards  the  president, 
**  Put  an  end  to  these  bowlings, "  cried  he.     In  a  discussion  with 
Tallien  he  had  spoken  of  the  "massacre  of  the  13th  Vend6- 
miaire;"  the  moderate  men  of  the  Convention  had  not  approved 
of  the  rising  of  the  sections ;  they  resisted  with  all  their  might 
the  consequences  that  the  little  cabal  of  the  Thermidorians, 
with  Tallien  and  Barras  at  their  head,  wished  to  draw  from  it. 
An  effort  was  made  to  compromise  Lanjuinais.  Boissy  d'Anglas, 
and  several  others  in  the  project  of  a  plot ;  the  ai-med  force 
which  obeyed  Barras  surrounded  the  Assembly;  they  began 
the  trial  of  General  Menou.     A  new  commission  of  Five  had 
been  named,  and  instructed  to  prevent  ''  the  glorious  Revolu- 
tion, which  had  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  from  being 
stifled  by  a  throne."    They  spoke  of  nullifying  the  electoral 
operations  of  Paris  and  of  several  other  departments,  to  delay 
the  meeting  of  the  legislative  body.     Thibaudeau  courageously 
attacked  these  attempts    at    a  dictatorship.      "Terror  anew 
hovers  over  this  place,"  said  he;  "  before  the  end  of  this  sitting 
it  must  give  place  to  security.     Some  men,  whose  self-love  is 
irritated  because  they  are  not  the  first  in  the  national  confidence, 
have  not  ceased  for  several  days  to  insult  the  most  respectable 
men  of  this  Assembly.     Some  men,  who  have  changed  their 
masks  at  divers  epochs  of  the  Revolution,  sitting  on  the  riglit 
denounce  the  left,  and  sitting  on  the  left  denounce  the  right. 
It  is  of  TalHen  that  I  speak,"  added  the  orator  in  reply  to  the 
furious  cries  of  the  galleries;  "I  declare  they  may  retain  here 
the  constituent  power  as  long  as  they  will,  but  no  human  power 
can  force  me  to  be,  on  the  nth  Brumaire,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention."   The  small  faction  had  made  a  desperate,  but  facti- 
laous  effort ;  in  the  Convention  itself  it  only  found  a  momen- 
^iary  favor;  in  the  country  exhaustion  and  alarm  manifested 
themselves  clearly.     Lanjuinais  had  been  elected  in  seventy- 
three  colleges,  Boissy  d'Anglas  in  seventy -two,  and  Pehet  in 
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seventy-one.  The  army,  though  ardently  republican  and  flat* 
tered  by  the  Thermidorians,  had  an  instinctive  repugnance  to 
the  advances  of  the  terrorists ;  the  council  of  war,  charged  to 
try  the  accused  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire  proclaimed  loudly  its 
indulgence;  the  contumacious  only  were  condemned,  and  for 
these  they  made  no  search.  Bonaparte  wrote  to  General  Mcnou : 
*'  I  have  seen  all ;  they  wish  to  iiiin  you,  but  I  will  do  my  best 
to  save  you,  in  spite  of  the  eagerness  of  certain  representatives 
to  make  their  vengeance  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  generals." 
:Monou  was  acquitted ;  the  convocation  of  the  legislative  body- 
was  not  delayed;  the  moderates  triumphed  without  violence; 
they  did  not  oppose  themselves  to  a  last  effort  of  the  persistent 
hatred  of  the  Thermidorians  and  the  Mountain  against  the 
emigrants.  A  decree  was  enacted  in  defence  of  the  Republic. 
**  Every  individual  who,  in  the  primary  or  electoral  assemblies, 
shall  have  provided  or  signed  liberticide  resolutions,  shall  not 
exercise  any  function  until  the  peace.  Individuals  not  stmck 
out  of  the  Ust  of  emigrants  and  the  relations  of  emigrants  are 
equally  excluded  from  pubhc  functions.  Those  who  do  not  wish 
to  live  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  are  authorized  to  quit  the 
territory  Tvithin  the  next  three  months.  They  can  receive  their 
revenues  and  even  realize  their  property ;  but  they  cannot  re- 
turn to  France  unless  under  penalty  of  being  regarded  as  emi- 
grants. The  divorced  wives  of  emigrants  not  remarried  n^ust 
retire  witlun  eight  days  to  the  commune  in  which  their  house 
is,  and  remain  there  under  surveillance.  The  laws  against  re- 
fractory priests  will  be  executed  yrithin  twenty-four  hours. 
The  administrators  who  neglect  their  execution  will  be  punished 
by  two  years  in  irons."  At  the  same  time,  and  by  another  de- 
cree, which  made  a  single  exception  against  the  accused  of  the 
13th  Yendemiaire,  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed  for  the 
facts  relative  to  the  Revolution,  and  not  being  applicable  to 
offences  against  common  law.  The  prisons  were  opened  for  all 
parties ;  Bar^re  and  his  friends  had  not  had  to  submit  to  a 
second  tiial,  which  would  have  resulted  in  their  condemnation 
to  death.  They  had  just  been  embarked  for  Cayenne;  the  era 
of  the  scaffold  waB  finished.  "What  hour  is  it?"  demanded 
Delleville.  "  The  hour  of  justice,"  said  a  man  of  the  Mountain. 
**No,"  cried  the  Right,  *'  the  hour  of  the  Constitution." 

For  a  month  the  Convention  unceasingly  voted  new  laws, 
fecareely  read,  rai*ely  discussed.  It  neared  the  term  of  its  career. 
On  the  4th  Brumaire,  year  IV.  (26th  October,  1795),  at  half- 
past  two,  Gknissieu,  who  presided  over  the  Assembly,  rose,  not 
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without  visible  emotion.  *' I  declare,"  said  he,  *'  that  the  sit- 
ting  is  terminated.  Union,  friendship,  concord  among  iilt  the 
iYench  people  are  the  means  to  save  the  Repubhc."  Ha 
stopi)ed  a  moment,  till  reminded  that  the  official  formula  musfc 
be  used:  "  The  National  Convention  declares  that  its  mission  ia 
fulfilled,  and  that  its  session  is  terminated,"  he  pronounced. 
They  cried,  "Long  live  the  Republic."  The  Assembly  had 
completed  the  choice  of  the  primary  assemblies  in  designating 
on  their  Lists  the  hundred  and  four  deputies  who  were  still 
wanthig  to  the  formation  of  the  legislative  body.  The  Council 
of  FJders  and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  constituted. 

The  National  Convention  expii-ed  after  a  session  which  liad 
lasted  three  years,  the  most  stormy  and  perhaps  the  most  ac- 
tively destructive  of  all  the  revolutionary  assemblies  the  world 
has  over  seen.    The  Constituent  was  the  first  to  lay  the  axe  to 
the  trunk  of  the  ancient  French  social  system;  it  had  eagerly 
worked  to  constitute  a  new  society,  conformable  not  only  JO 
the  wants,  but  also  to  the  theories  which  agitated  men's  minda 
and  hearts ;  human  passions,  good  or  bad,  had  often  crossed  its 
work;  the  hesitation,  the  mediocrities  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly had  more  than  once  rendered  barren  the  fertile  and 
powerful  germs  sown  largely  by  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  it 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  absolutism  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, sometimes  anarchical,  sometimes  despotic.     This  had 
accomplished    the   Revolution    already   commenced;    it   pro- 
claimed the  Republic  and  voted  the  death  of  the  monarch  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Monai-chy.     It  had  allowed  the 
empire  to  escape,  usurped  by  the  daring  and  cruel  hands  of  a 
dictator;  but  the  powerful  and  bold  instinct  of  the  Revolution, 
the  natural  horror  of  crime  and  the  fear  inspired  by  the  tyrants 
were  alhed  together  to  bring  about  their  i-uin.     The  Convention 
had  stayed  in  its  descent  the  Revolution,  constantly  tossed  be- 
tween anarchy  and  dictatorship;  it  had  hindered  tliat  which  it 
could  not  terminate;  until  its  last  day  it  struggled  against  vio- 
lence, in  turn  caiTied  away  by  contrary  parties,  incapable  of 
re-establishing  a  regular  state  and  of  founding  a  stable  govena- 
ment.     It  had  inundated  France  with  blood  and  t^a rs,  destroyed 
the  finances,  and  shaken,  even  to  their  foundations,  the  institu- 
tions that  it  had  been  unable  to  overthrow.     Thi-ough  all  the 
faults  and  errors,  which  even  on  this  point  had  characterized 
its  conduct,  it  had  had  the  honor  to  attach  itself  pa^sioniitely 
to  the  effort  for  the  national  defence,  and  to  a  display  of 
courageous  force  which  carried  throughout  Europe  the  terror 
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of  French  valor,  as  well  as  the  dreaded  contagion  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Its  history  moves  us  with  a  terror  often  mingled  with 
a  certain  respect.  Many  ' '  conventionals"  among  those  who 
successively  fell  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner  had  been  sin- 
cere, passionately  devoted  to  the  country,  even  when  striking 
it  the  most  fatal  blows ;  many  had  displayed  great  talent  and 
great  courage  in  the  service  of  that  unique  divinity  of  public 
safety,  which  they  had  erected  on  the  ruins  of  all  the  altars  de- 
stroyed. For  the  supreme  Grod  of  religious  faith,  governed  and 
governing  by  immutable  and  superior  laws,  the  Revolution  and 
the  Convention  had  substituted  a  divinity  created  in  their  own 
image,  confused  and  unequal  even  in  its  grandeur,  and  capable 
at  a  given  day  of  abdicating  into  the  hands  of  a  dictatorship, 
which  was  soon  fatally  condemned  by  the  very  origin  of  its 
authority  to  the  irresistible  intoxication  and  deep  misfortunes 
of  absolute  power. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR   (1792 — 1796). 

\ 
I  WISHED  to  follow  to  its  termination  the  history  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  retrace  the  peirliamentary  life  of  France  during 
the  three  years  of  its  authority ;  I  did  not  wish  to  embarrass 
this  recital  by  different  episodes,  sometimes  concentrated  on  a 
point  of  territory,  but  which  broke  out  also  in  various  quarters, 
showing  a  general  sentiment.  I  reserve  as  a  powerful  and 
necessary  consolation  the  picture  of  the  national  defence  and 
the  efforts  victoriously  put  forth  by  our  country,  bleeding  and 
torn,  to  repulse  the  enemy  which  threatened  her  independence. 
Before  mingling  some  sweetness,  I  wish  to  exhaust  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  cup ;  to  the  history  of  civil  discord  succeeds  natur- 
ally that  of  the  civil  war  of  which  France  was  the  theatre,  from 
1792  to  1796. 

The  war  of  Yend^,  and  the  war  of  Brittany,  have  remained 
tiie  type  of  the  royalist  and  Catholic  resistance  to  the  anti-re- 
ligious and  revolutionary  power  which  had  resolved  to  impose 
its  yoke  on  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  on  consciences  as  well  as 
Hves.  The  attempts  of  federalist  risings  in  Normandy  and  at 
Bordeaux;  the  resistance,  heroic  and  for  a  moment  victorious, 


of  Lyons,  the  submission  of  Toulon  to  the  English,  the  bloody 
disorders  of  the  south,  were  nearly  everywhere  provoked  by 
political  passions,  by  the  horror  or  di*ead  inspired  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  acts.  Before  they  became  excited  on  account 
of  their  political  opinions,  before  thinking  to  defend  royalty, 
menaced  and  vanquished,  the  peasants  of  Toitou  and  Brittany 
resisted  a  double  oppression,  that  of  religious  faith  and  indi\'id- 
ual  liberty;  they  woidd  not  hear  mass  cel(^brated  by  priests 
who  were  strangers  to  their  parishes ;  they  would  not  quit  their 
peaceable  habitations  to  march,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic, 
against  a  distant  enemy.  In  imposing  on  the  French  clergy 
engagements  repulsive  to  their  consciences,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  sown  the  germ  of  civil  war  in  the  west.;  the 
patriotic  movement,  which  was  one  day  to  create  in  the  large 
towns  the  noble  impulse  of  voluntary  engagements,  was  in- 
variably unknown  and  without  power  in  the  scattered  farms 
and  isolated  cottages  of  the  Bocage.  The  country  genllenieD 
had  not  emip^rated,  the  peasants  remained  grouped  around 
them;  and,  when  the  Revolution  attacked  families  by  its  niili- 
tary  requisitions,  as  it  had  attacked  consciences  by  tlie  over- 
throw of  the  reUgious  state,  the  populations  rose,  passionatfly 
resisting  demands  which  appeai-ed  to  them  equally  unheard  of 
and  violent.  The  Vendeans,  who  afterwards  shed  their  blood 
prodigally  in  the  ci^il  war,  obstinately  refused  it  for  the 
national  defence,  of  which  they  did  not  comprehend  the  neces- 
sity. They  at  the  same  time  defended  their  priests  and  their 
children. 

In  1791,  two  commissioners  sent  by  the  government,  Gallois 
and  Gensonne,  had  drawn  up  a  report  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  fermentation  which  existed  in  the  departments 
of  La  Vendue,  the  Deux-Bevres,  and  Maine-et-Loire.  They  at- 
tributed it  exclusively  to  the  attachment  of  the  country  popu- 
lation to  their  eur^s ;  the  same  sentiment  did  not  exist,  they 
said,  in  the  small  towns,  these  being  nearly  all  favorable  to 
the  revolutionary  movement,  and  disposed  to  act  with  rigor 
towards  the  priests  who  had  refused  the  oath. 

Already,  in  the  month  of  August,  1792,  a  rising  had  taken 
place  in  the  environs  of  Bressuire,  but  it  was  easily  repressed 
by  the  National  Guards  of  the  little  towns  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  was  without  ramifications  or  any  general  understanding. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1793,  the  call  for  three  hundred 
thousand  men  immediately  excited  resistance  throughout  the 
Bocage,  in  the  country  which  extends  from  Nantes  to  Saumur 
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BB  far  as  the  Marais  descending  towards  the  sea.  The  part  of 
Anjou  which  touches  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  was  several 
days  before  the  general  movement.  In  its  first  transports  the 
insurrection  obtained  some  important  successes;  though  still 
without  any  leaders,  Montaigu,  La  Roche-sur-Yon,  the  island 
of  Noirmoutier,  had  fallen  into  their  power.  The  taking  of 
Machecoul  was  the  signal  of  cruelties  happily  very  rare  in  the 
history  of  La  Vendee ;  three  hundred  republicans  were  shot  on 
the  edge  of  open  graves  which  closed  over  them.  The  insur- 
gents remained  in  possession  of  the  conquered  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  the  peasants  had  spon- 
taneously assembled,  under  the  orders  of  those  of  their  own 
people,  whose  native  superiority  they  recognized.     The  earner 
Cathelineau,  the  game-keeper  Stofflet,  commanded  the  first 
attacks,  and  obtained  the  first  successes.    In  the  course  of  the 
extension  of  the  insurrection,  the  populations  addressed  them- 
eelves  to  their  natural  chiefs,  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  hved 
with  them  from  father  to  son  in  a  confiding  and  simple  mti- 
macy  unknown  to  the  other  parts  of  France,  and  which  had 
borne  fruit  since  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution.   The  relations 
of  the  lords  and  the  peasants  had  not  been  changed  by  the  new 
state  of  things;  the  feudal  dues,  legally  abolished,  continued 
to  be  voluntarily  paid ;  the  gentlemen  had  been  named  mayors 
of  their  villages.     It  was  from  the  same  right  that  they  were 
asked  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of    the    insurrection. 
*'Whatl  Monsieur  Henri,  will  you  really  go  to  draw  for  the 
conscription,  when  all  the  boys  of  Saint  Florent  will  let  their 
heads  be  broken  rather  than  march?"  they  said  to  La  Roche- 
jaquelein.     They  went  to  seek    Lescure,  D'Elb^e,  and  Bon- 
champs;  this  last  cherished  no  false  hopes  as  to  the  destiny 
reserved  for  him.     "  We  shall  not  gather  even  glory,"  said  he; 
** civil  wai-s  do  not  give  it."    He  accepted,  however,  hke  his 
friends,  the  command  of  the  bands  of  insurgent  peasants,  who, 
even  before  they  had  obtained  arms,  attacked  and  carried  otf 
cannons,  rushing  on  them  with  their  clubs.     No  one  could  pre- 
vent their  dispersing  after  a  victorious  expedition  to  re-^dsit 
their  homes,  embrace  their  wives,  give  a  look  at  their  fields, 
and  take  a  loaf  of  bread  for  the  following  campaign.    The 
villages  and  little  towns  were  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents;    the    gentlemen  had  chosen   for  general-in-chief 
Cathelineau,  "the  Saint  of  Anjou,"  as  the  peasants  called  him. 
The  movement  extended  to  the  border  of  the  S^vre  Nantaise; 
Sftpinaud  and  Royrand  commanded  in  that  region.     An  old 
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sailor,  Charette,  of  a  fami}y  of  shipownere  of  Nantee,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  rising  in  the  Marais.  The  three  little  divisions 
of  the  army  acted  without  concert;  attacking  suddenly  the 
posts  of  the  National  Guards  or  the  volunteers  sent  against 
them,  skirmishing  behind  the  hedges,  in  the  hollow  roads,  and 
frustrating  all  the  efforts  of  the  republican  generals  sent 
against  them,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  their 
secret  understanding  with  the  population.  The  Convention 
had  not  yet  weighed  the  gravity  of  the  insurrection;  it  had 
also  been  obliged  to  face  so  many  enemies,  that  soldiers  were 
wanting;  the  recruits  taken  on  the  sjK^t  were  bad;  the  boldest, 
the  most  respectable  of  the  peasants  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the 
insurgents;  the  volunteers,  who  had  come  from  far,  took  to 
flight  before  the  shots  of  enemies,  hidden  behind  trees  or  in 
houses.  "  I  have  had  the  grief  to  see  the  great<*r  number  of  the 
volunteers  run  Hke  cowards,"  wrote  General  Berniyer,  who 
commanded  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire;  "  it  is  very  hard  for 
an  old  soJdier  to  command  such  soldiers;  I  cannot  rely  upon 
them;  the  greater  number  have  only  bad  sbot-gims  '^itliout 
bayonets ;  very  few  know  what  an  arm  is  like ;  I  keep  con- 
stantly saying,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  make  these 
troubles  cease,  it  will  not  do  to  allow  this  rebeUion  time  to 
acquire  imposing  forces. " 

The  forces  of  the  insurrection  went  on  increasing.  In  vain 
General  Qu^tineau  had  bravely  defended  Bressuire ;  the  town 
had  been  taken,  and  Lescure.  lately  arrested  at  the  chateau  of 
ChsBon  witli  liis  family,  had  been  delivered.  Thouars  %vas  at- 
tacked by  the  ChHstian  army,  a  glorious  name,  which  the 
principal  body  of  the  array  had  taken.  The  peasants  hesitated 
to  pass  a  bridge  over  the  Tou^,  Lescure  sprang  over  first  in 
spite  of  a  shower  of  bullets;  he  carried  along  with  him  the 
troops,  and  the  Vendeans  mounted  on  each  other's  shoTilders 
to  escalade  the  walls.  Tlie  place  taken,  Lescure  endeavored  to 
keep  G<}neral  Qu^tineau.  "Remain  among  us,  if  it  is  only  as 
a  prisoner  on  parole,"  said  he;  "there  they  will  make  a  crime 
of  the  defeats  that  you  could  not  prevent."  "I  cannot,  sir,'* 
gravely  rephed  the  repubfican  general;  "I  must  prove  to  all 
that  I  have  done  my  duty."  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  the 
scaffold  awaited  him.  Already  General  Marc^  was  in  prison, 
Berruyer  was  recalled;  the  representatives  Clioudieu  nnd 
Goupilleau  undertook  his  defence  and  saved  his  life.  Gc^neral 
Canclaux  kept  the  command  of  Nantes;  the  town  wns  entirely 
favorable  to  the  Revolution,  and  resolved  to  defend  itseK 
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against  the  Vendeans.  These  were  now  near,  marching  from 
triumph  to  triumph;  they  had  taken  Fontenay  and  Saumur; 
General  de  Biron  had  just  been  called  from  the  Alpes-Maritimea 
to  command  the  republican  forces,  which  were  dispersed  over 
a  great  extent,  and  almost  exclusively  composed  of  volunteers. 
Every^vhere  the  movements  of  the  generals  were  annoyed  by 
the  representatives  on  mission,  arrogant  and  presumptuous, 
puffed  up  by  their  supreme  authoi-ity,  and  without  respect  for 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  military  men.  ''I  have  seen 
nothing  more  frightful  or  more  frightened  than  the  immense 
crowd  taking  refuge  at  Niort,"  wrote  Biron  to  the  Convention; 
**  the  drums  beat  to  arms  in  vain,  without  being  able  to  as- 
semble a  tenth  part  of  the  troops  retired  rather  than  lodged 
among  the  inhabitants.  From  what  I  learn  of  the  rebels,  their 
means  and  their  manner  of  making  war,  they  owe  their 
strength  and  existence  only  to  the  frightful  confusion  and  in- 
coherent measures  that  have  been  partially  taken  agauist 
them ;  it  must  be  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as 
people  say,  not  to  have  profited  more  or  made  greater  progress 
with  such  advantages." 

After  the  taking  of  Saumur,  Angers  opened  its  doors  to  the 
Vendeans.  "  Our  successes  confound  me,  all  comes  from  God," 
said  Henri  do  la  Rochejaquelein,  judging  sensibly  the  quahty 
of  his  troops,  heroic  on  certain  days,  impossible  to  retam  long 
under  colors,  and  as  subject  to  panic  as  to  enthusiasm.  Gen- 
eral Menou  had  succeeded  General  Leygonnier,  and  was  beaten. 
General  Berthier  was  occupied  at  Tours  in  forming  a  new 
army.  The  Vendeans  had  returned  to  their  families  before 
attempting  a  strong  attack  upon  Nantes  in  combination  with 
Charette.  The  agents  of  the  representatives  on  mission  over- 
ran the  country.  The  Minister  of  War,  Bouchotte,  had  sent 
there  his  lieutenant,  Ronsin,  whose  scandalous  abuse  of  au- 
thority increased  the  disorder.  "A  grievance  that  I  ought  to 
denounce,"  wrote  Biron,  ^'is  the  innumerable  quantity  of 
agents  and  sub-agents  of  the  executive  power;  they  go  every- 
where carrying  off  horses  and  carriages,  and  insulting  the  pro- 
prietors; this  revolting  pillage  produces  few  supplies  for  the 
army.  The  desertions  from  the  National  Guards  are  so 
numerous  that  entire  battalions  have  gone  off  in  the  night 
without  leaving  a  single  man."  The  volunteers  of  the  Gironde 
had  retreated  the  day  after  the  31st  May,  on  learning  the 
arrest  of  their  representatives. 

Up  to  that  time,  and  in  spite  of  the  violences  which  had 


broken  out  on  both  sides  at  several  isolated  points,  the  w^ar  in 
Vendee  and  in  Brittany  was  not  characterized  by  cruelty  and 
devastation.  In  convoking  the  National  Guards,  the  adminis- 
trators of  Maine-et-Loire  had  recommended  them  modera- 
tion. *'By  making  a  bad  use  of  victory,  desolating  the 
country,  devastating  property,  you  violate  the  laws  that 
every  citizen  ought  to  respect,  and  render  yourselves  culpable 
in  the  eyes  of  all.  The  prisoners  of  the  Vendeans  will  render 
homage  to  the  humanity  that  has  been  employed  towards 
them."  "  Our  sick  are  as  well  treated  as  they  could  be  in  a 
military  hospital,"  said  the  grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard, 
who  had  been  taken  at  Saumur.  A  great  number  of  captives 
were  set  at  liberty,  after  having  their  heads  shaved;  they 
were  prohibited  from  carrying  arms  agfiinst  the  "Christian 
army."  The  Jacobins,  however,  seized  the  direction  of  the 
war,  which  was  now  to  change  its  character  in  their  hands; 
defeat  and  bloodshed  already  menaced  the  revolted  provinces. 
Westermann  had  just  occupied  Parthenay,  and  entered  the 
Socage,  proclaiming  that  he  would  burn  all  the  villages  which 
furnished  men  to  the  rebels.  "  This  is  necessary  to  make  the 
peasant  tremble,"  said  he,  "and  to  stop  the  torrent  which 
might  ruin  the  Republic."  Already  the  thirst  of  vengeance 
^  was  excited  among  the  Vendeans,  and  the  generals  had  diffi- 
culty in  restraining  their  anger.  The  two  insurgent  armies 
had  failed  in  their  effort  before  Nantes ;  Cathelineau  had  been 
killed;  the  Vendeans  retired  to  their  meadows  and  hollow 
roads.  Saumur  had  been  abandoned  by  La  Rochejaquelein; 
Lescure  had  fallen  back  upon  Chatillon  in  the  Basse  Vendee. 
An  attack  against  Lugon  had  been  repulsed.  The  peasants 
fought  in  small  bodies,  often  dispersing  in  order  to  return 
home,  but  their  obstinacy  prolonged  a  desperate  struggle, 
which  might  have  been  terminated  more  completely  and 
rapidly  but  for  the  ignorance,  presumption,  and  sometimes 
cowardice  of  the  chiefs  whom  the  Convention  put  succes- 
sively at  the  head  of  its  armies.  Biron  had  been  recalled,  to 
be  soon  condemned  to  death  as  guilty  of  conspiracy.  Wester- 
mann arrested  a  man  named  Rossignol.  formerly  a  working 
goldsmith,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  legion 
of  gendarmerie,  and  who  sowed  discontent  among  his  soldiers. 
The  Convention  acquitted  Rossignol,  who  was  promoted  in 
two  days  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  Westermann 
was  accused.  The  experienced  generals,  accustomed  to  main- 
tain order  and  discipUne  among  their  troops,  all  demanded  to 
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be  employed  on  the  frontier,  and  to  quit  La  Vendee.  **I  am 
sick  at  heart,"  wrote  General  Barolliere,  "of  the  disobdience 
of  the  army,  the  carelessness  of  the  officers,  the  pillage  and 
drunkenness  of  the  soldiers;  it  is  hard,  when  one  has  served 
thirty-six  years  with  honor,  to  see  the  evil  without  being  able 
to  remedy  it." 

The  Convention  at  the  same  time  took  what  measures  it 
judged  efficacious  for  stifling  the  rebellion.  The  republican 
forces  had  just  been  beaten  at  Pont  de  Ce,  and  the  Committee 
of  Pubhc  Safety  announced  the  following  resolutions:— "  To 
purify  the  staff  and  the  commissionei-s  of  war  by  substituting 
in  their  place  generals  and  commissioners  of  a  decided  patriot- 
ism. To  choose  companies  of  pioneers  and  laborers  in  the 
most  patriotic  communes.  To  make  provision  of  combustibles 
for  burning  the  woods,  thickets,  and  heaths.  To  cut  down  the 
forests,  destroy  the  retreat  of  the  rebels;  to  cut  down  the 
crops  by  companies  of  workmen,  and  transport  them  to  the 
rear  of  the  army ;  carry  away  the  cattle.  To  conduct  into  the 
interior  the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  their  subsistence 
being  provided  for.  As  soon  as  the  army  shall  be  reorganized, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  shall  arrange  with  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  circumjacent  department  to  sound  the 
tocsin  in  the  neighboring  communes,  and  lead  aU  citizens  be- 
tween the  age  of  sixteen  and  sixty  against  the  rebels." 

Rossignol  himself  doubted  of  his  success,  in  spite  of  the  new 
forces  which  the  Convention  were  preparing  for  him.  Like 
all  the  generals  who  had  preceded  him,  he  demanded  fifteen 
thousand  men  of  regular  troops.  They  held  out  to  him  hopes 
of  the  regiments  of  the  Mayence  garrison.  Grcneral  Custine 
had  just  given  up  the  place  after  the  most  courageous  defence; 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  wise  enough  not  to  let  its 
resentment  fall  upon  the  troops ;  the  general  alone  was  to  pay 
for  the  humihation  of  the  Hepublic,  "I  feel  happy  to  have 
caused  the  fall  of  Custine,"  wrot^  Ronsin  to  Vincent,  employed 
like  himself  at  the  Ministry  of  War;  "I  have  contributed  a 
little  to  Biron's  fall ;  make  an  end  with  Beauhamais,  and  all 
the  nobles  whose  proscription  is  so  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Repubhc."  "It  will  be  fine,"  said  TalUen  to  the  Con- 
vention, "to  see  Rossignel,  spnmg  from  that  class  so  dis- 
dained by  the  rebels,  succeed  to  Monseigneur  the  Duke  of 
Biron."  It  was  by  similar  arguments,  and  appealing  to  the 
basest  passions  of  human  nature,  that  they  defended  before 
Hbe  Assembly  the  new  general-in-chief  of  the  "  Rochelle  army  * 


who  had  been  suspended  from  his  command  by  th3  representa- 
tives Bourdon  and  GoupiJleau.  "He  was  one  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  Bastille,"  continued  Talhen;  "I  will  not 
examine  him  if  he  has  pillageti,  or  gets  drunk,  but  if  our  com- 
missioners had  the  right  to  cashier  him.  I  know  that  Biron 
could  not  bear  the  frankness  of  liis  republican  character;  he 
has  sho^vn  himself  a  hero.  And  what  does  it  matter  to  me 
the  pillaging  of  several  houses  of  aristocrats?  These  are  the 
effects  of  war. "  Rossignol  was  maintained  at  the  head  of  the 
armies,  and  the  representatives  who  had  suspended  him  were 
recalled  to  Paris.  The  garrison  of  Mayence  arrived  in  La 
Vendee  under  the  orders  of  Greneral  Aubert  Dubayet.  At  the 
bead  of  their  vanguard  marched  Kleber,  adjutant-general 
during  the  siege  of  Mayence,  who  had  made  himself  remarked 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  bravery  and  his  mihtary  genius.  The 
representatives,  Re w bell  and  Merlin  de  Tliionville,  shut  up  in 
the  place,  had  asked  for  him  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade, 
but  KMber  refused.  "It  was,"  said  he  in  his  memoirs,  "a 
brevet  to  march  to  the  scaffold,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  to 
languish  in  prison  with  the  sword  suspended  over  head. "  The 
corps  of  the  Mayengais  was  joined  to  the  army  of  Canclaux. 
It  was  decided  to  protect  Nantes,  menaced  by  Charette  and  by 
the  bands  of  the  Basse  Vendee.  Rossignol  and  the  corps 
which  he  commanded  had  been  several  times  beaten  by  the 
Vendeans,  who  reunited  aU  their  forces  for  this  supreme 
effort.  The  "favorite  of  the  Convention"  did  not  reply  to  the 
call,  when  the  republican  generals  were  effectmg  their 
junction  beyond  the  Sevre  Nantaise.  Charette  arrived  there 
at  the  same  time,  followed  by  aU  the  population  of  the  Marais, 
who  were  escaping  the  devastation  and  transportation  with 
which  they  were  menaced.  The  Vendean  peasants  had  also 
risen;  a  confused  crowd,  dragging  after  them  their  furniture 
and  cattle,  constantly  accompanied  the  army;  the  Vendean 
sharpshooters  fought  with  fury  at  Torfou.  "Never  have  I 
seen  a  ferocity  more  terrible,"  said  Kleber:  he  had  stopped 
the  route  with  his  division,  by  ordering  Chevardin,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Saone-et-Loire  chasseurs,  to  defend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bridge  of  Boussay.  "  You  will  be  killed,"  said  he 
to  him,  *'  but  you  will  save  your  comrades."  "  Yes,  general," 
said  Chevardin,  who  executed  his  orders  to  the  letter.  The 
CUiiUery  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Vendeans.  The  Mayen- 
Qais,  for  a  moment  surprised  by  the  mode  of  combat  familiar 
to  the  peasants,  had  bravely  resumed  again  the  offensive; 
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CMtilion  and  Bressuire  were  reconquered,  in  spite  of  the 
prodigies  of  valor  of  the  Vendean  chiefs,  and  their  army- 
suffered  seriously.  ''The  army  of  Mayence  had  done  more  in 
six  days  than  all  the  armies  of  the  West  in  six  months,"  wrote 
the  representative  Philippeaux  to  the  Convention.  "  Greneral 
Eossignol,  who  has  for  a  month  announced  so  many  pretended 
victories  obtained  by  his  vigilant  bravery,  never  left  his  bed, 
or  his  bath-room,  and  has,  in  fact,  directed  nothing  but  dis- 
astrous movements."  Rossignol  was  sent  to  the  army  of 
Brest,  Ronsin  passed  to  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
which  was  ordered  to  Lyons;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Gen- 
erals Canclaux  and  Grouchy  were  suspended.  Aubert  Dubayet 
was  recoiled  to  Paris,  and  the  army  of  the  West  placed  en- 
tirely under  the  orders  of  General  L^chelle,  who  was  de- 
servedly unknown  and  obscure.  "According  to  the  witness, 
given  without  exaggeration,  of  all  those  who  knew  him,  he 
was  the  most  cowardly  soldier,  the  worst  officer,  and  the  most 
ignorant  leader  that  had  ever  been  seen.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  map,  could  scarcely  write  his  name,  and  never  once  ap- 
proached within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy.  Nothing  could  be 
compared  to  his  cowardice,  and  folly  except  his  arrogance, 
brutality,  and  obstinacy."* 

This  general,  chosen  so  anxiously  by  the  Assembly,  and 
solemnly  announced  by  a  proclamation  of  the  representatives 
Hentz  and  Prieur  of  the  Mame,  had  heard  with  displeasure 
the  soldiers  cry,  *'Long  live  Dubayet  I"  while  he  was  review- 
ing them,  and  also  saw  presented  by  his  officers  General 
Canclaux's  plan  of  attack.  He  did  not  even  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  look  at  it.  *'Yes,"  said  he,  "this  project  is  very 
much  to  my  taste,  but  it  is  on  the  spot  that  we  must  show  our^ 
selves,  we  must  march  in  order,  with  dignity,  and  all  together.* 
The  Mayengais  remained  under  the  orders  of  Kl^ber. 

Lechelle  prudently  kept  himself  far  from  the  field  of  battle, 
when  on  the  17th  October,  all  the  army  of  the  Vendeans,  still 
forty  thousand  men  strong,  marched  in  a  body  to  attack 
Cholet,  where  the  republicans  were  entrenched;  they  fought 
even  in  the  streets  of  the  suburbs.  Contrary  to  their  custom, 
the  peasants  were  formed  in  dense  columns.  "Never,"  said 
Kleber,  "  have  the  rebels  fought  a  battle  so  well  ordered,  bus 
which  has  been  so  fatal  to  them;  they  fought  like  tigers  and 
our  soldiers  like  lions.    On  the  15th  and  17th  October,  I  losi 
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fourteen  chiefs  of  brigade,  chiefs  of  battalion,  or  officers  oi 
my  staff  in  my  division  alone,  all  my  companions  in  arms 
and  friends."  Lescure  was  mortally  wounded;  Bonchamps 
and  D'Elb^e  were  carried  on  litters  following  the  Vendean 
army,  which  fell  back  slowly  towards  the  Loire,  ever  coura- 
geous and  resolute  in  spite  of  the  grievous  defeats  which  had 
one  after  another  tried  its  valor.  The  women  and  children  ac- 
companied the  soldiers,  torn  from  their  homes  by  the  i-uin  of 
the  hopes  that  they  had  so  long  cherished,  ready  to  pass  the 
river  with  them,  and  seek  in  a  friendly  country  victory  or  a 
refuge  against  the  vengeance  of  the  Convention.  All  that  re- 
mained of  the  country  population  were  crowded  into  Saint 
Florent.  The  heights  ui)on  which  the  little  town  was  built 
extend  in  a  half  circle  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  leaving  at  their 
base  a  vast  extent  of  sand,  which  was  thronged  with  a  compact 
crowd,  carried  away  by  terror,  driven  from  villages  in  flames, 
and  ravaged  fields.  Several  boats  crossed  the  river  with  diffi- 
culty, loaded  to  the  edge  with  the  most  adroit  or  robust,  hasten- 
ing to  save  themselves.  They  brought  five  thousand  republican 
prisoners  to  the  river  side  whom  they  could  not  conduct  beyond 
the  Loire.  The  army  cried  that  they  must  be  shot,  and  all  the 
chiefs  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Lescure  was  dying;  Bon- 
champs raised  himself  upon  his  mattress,  detaching  himself  by 
a  supreme  effort  from  the  first  agonies  of  death.  "I  demand 
that  their  lives  be  granted,"  said  he;  "  it  is  certainly  the  last 
order  that  I  shall  give,  assure  me  that  it  shall  be  executed.*^ 
Even  in  the  ruin  of  all  that  they  had  wished  and  tried  for,  the 
Vendeans  still  preserved  the  right  to  the  glorious  title  of  "  the 
Christian  army."    The  prisoners  were  spared. 

Several  wounded  and  dying  alone  remained  in  the  ruined 
houses  of  Saint  Florent.  "  A  profound  solitude  now  reigns  in 
the  country  which  was  occupied  by  the  rebels,"  wrote  the  rep- 
resentatives; "  you  may  travel  a  long  way  in  these  countries 
without  meeting  a  man  or  seeing  a  cottage  .  .  .  We  have  left 
nothing  behind  us  but  cinders  and  heaps  of  corpses. "  Rossignol 
had  reappeared  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  replace  Lechelle, 
who  had  never  been  seen  on  a  day  of  battle.  ''I  use  every 
endeavor,"  wrote  he,  "  to  destroy  all  that  offends  liberty ;  but 
there  are  still  humane  people,  and  in  revolution  this  is  a 
fault."  The  republican  army  crossed  the  Loire,  in  pursuit  of 
the  Vendeans. 

Tliese  unhappy  men  still  fought  by  small  bodies,  under  tlie 
orders  of  the  chiefs  that  death  had  not  yet  snatched  from 
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them.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  Henri  de  la  Bochejaquekiii 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  struggling  heroically  in 
the  midst  of  a  confused  multitude,  without  bread,  without 
shelter,  almost  without  arms  and  ammunition.  Henceforth 
deprived  of  the  advantages  which  the  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  vicinity  of  resources  gave  them,  the  Vendeans  ad- 
vanced without  aim,  employing  in  badly  combined  enterprises 
all  the  force  and  courage  that  remained  to  theuL  In  the  hope 
of  receiving  assistance  from  the  Enghsh,  they  had  made  an 
inroad  upon  Normandy  and  attacked  Granville;  but  the  peas- 
ants refused  to  go  farther,  and  imperiously  insisted  upon  a 
return  towards  the  Loire.  On  the  road  from  Angers  to 
Renncs,  a  small  success  gained  at  Pontorson  opened  to  them  the 
gates  of  Antrain;  General  Rossignol  had  been  again  repulsed; 
he  presented  himself  before  the  council  of  generals  and  repre- 
sentatives on  mission:  *'  Citizens," said  he,  "I  have  sworn  the 
Republic  or  death,  I  will  keep  my  oath,  but  I  declare  to  you 
that  I  am  not  made  to  command  an  army.  Let  them  give  me 
a  battalion,  and  I  will  do  my  duty.  If  my  resignation  is  not 
acoopted,  I  shall  think  the  ruin  of  the  Republic  is  desired." 

Upon  this  testimony,  forced  by  humiliation  from  the  not 
very  scrupulous  conscience  of  the  general,  the  Jacobin  Prieur 
of  the  Marne  rose.  "No,"  said  he,  "your  resignation  shall 
not  be  accepted,  Rossignol,  though  you  should  lose  twenty 
more  battles,  though  you  should  go  through  twenty  more  de- 
feats you  shall  be  none  the  less  the  dear  child  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Woe  be  to  the  generals  who  will  not  aid  you  with  their 
advice  I  If  they  lead  you  astray,  we  shall  regard  them  as  the 
authors  of  our  reverses."  Marceau  and  Kleber  became  angry. 
Rossignol  was  maintained.  The  Vendeans  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  seize  Angers,  but  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
Le  Mans,  which  they  entered  by  force,  pursued  by  Wester- 
mann.  When  the  combat  was  engaged  in  the  next  day,  before 
the  town,  discouragement  had  at  last  seized  on  the  peasants; 
they  refused  to  support  the  attack  attempted  by  Roche jaque- 
lein.  Tlie  night  was  passed  in  skirmishing  in  the  streets ;  and 
at  the  break  of  day  the  main  body  of  the  Vendean  army,  dis- 
banded and  flying,  had  evacuated  the  place.  All  day,  the  re- 
pubhcan  army  massacred  the  women,  children,  and  wounded 
who  had  remained  behind.  "It  is  impossible  to  imagine," 
said  Kleber,  "the  horrible  carnage  done  that  day,  or  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  of  aU  ages,  of  both  sexes  and  every  condition." 
The  intoxication  of  blood  of  the  representatives  on  missioo 
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enhanced  still  more  the  horror  of  the  reality.  "All  that  had 
remained  in  the  town  fell  under  the  blows  of  our  soldiers,  the 
massacre  having  lasted  fifteen  hours.  In  the  space  of  four- 
teen leagues  there  is  not  a  yard  where  there  is  not  a  corpse 
stretched. " 

The  Vendean  chiefs  ralUed  the  unfortunate  remains  of  their 
soldiers,  and  marched  on  Laval,  where  they  had  formerly 
found  a  refuge,  to  march  afterwards  towards  Ancenis,  in  the 
hope  of  passing  the  Loire  there.  A  detachment  of  the  repub- 
lican army  watched  them.  Rochejaquelein  and  StoflSet  threw 
themselves  into  a  boat  with  several  men,  to  carrj-  off  the  boats 
they  perceived  on  the  other  bank,  but  they  did  not  come  back. 
The  Vendeans  waited  in  vain  for  their  generals  and  the  boata; 
despairing,  they  fled  at  hazard,  still  commanded  by  Fleuriot, 
persistently  fighting  against  Westermann,  who  pursued  them. 

Marceau  had  been  made  general -in-chief,  owing  to  the  hatred 
and  rancor  of  the  Jacobins  against  the  Mayengais  officers:  he 
obtained,  however,  permission  to  keep  K16ber  near  him,  "  In 
accepting  the  title,"  said  he  to  his  friend,  "I  tak:e  the  disgust 
and  the  responsibility  for  myself,  I  leave  you  the  real  com- 
mand and  the  means  of  saving  the  army."  "Very  well,"  re- 
pHed  K16ber,  "  we  will  fight  and  be  guillotined  together." 

It  was  Kleber,  in  fact,  who  commanded  on  the  28rd  De- 
cember, 1703,  when  the  repubhcan  army  hemmed  in  the  worn- 
out  Vendeai:3  near  Savenay.  The  best  officers  had  been 
killed  or  fled  singly;  the  peasants  who  commenced  tlie 
hostilities,  now  long  repkiced  by  recruits,  were  not  there 
to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  republican  troops;  the  Ven- 
deans fought,  however,  with  desperate  energy.  "I  have 
woU  seen  them,  well  examined  them,"  wrote  General 
Beaupuy  to  Merlin  de  Thionvil'a;  "I  recognize  my  faces 
of  Cholet  and  Laval,  and  by  their  bearing  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  only  thing  wanting  was  the  soldier's  coat.  This 
war  of  ragamuffins  and  peasants,  that  was  looked  upon  as 
ridiculous  and  contemptible,  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  the 
greatest  task  for  the  French  Republic." 

The  gr:at  war  of  La  Vendue  was  finished,  the  war  of  com- 
bats and  surprises,  of  assaults  and  escalades.  The  officers  who 
still  siuwived  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  several  bands,  or 
rejoined  Charette  in  Low  Poitou.  Every  day  several  of  tliem 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  repubhcans;  some  died  of  their 
wounds,  like  D'Elbee,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  fasten  on  a 
chair  to  6h.x>t ;  others  remained  proudly  resolute  to  the  last 
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breath,  like  the  Prince  Talmont,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Tremoille,  decapit^ited  before  his  chateau  of  Laval,  the  gate  of 
which  long  bore  his  bleeding  head.  "  I  have  done  my  duty, 
exercise  your  trade,"  he  said  to  his  executioners,  who  led  him 
about  from  town  to  town.  Henri  de  la  Roche jaquelein  had  as- 
sembled several  hundred  men  around  him,  and  still  fought  ob* 
scurely,  till  he  was  killed  (28th  January,  1794)  not  far  from 
Cholet.  He  had  fought  with  success  in  a  small  engagement; 
two  chasseurs  of  the  "  blues,  "as  the  Vendeans  called  the  repub- 
licans, remiiining  still  on  the  road,  the  young  general  advanced 
to  speak  to  them;  one  of  them  turned  and  fired  when  close 
to  him ;  his  men  sprang  forward ;  the  republican  and  the  Ven- 
dean  were  dead.  They  were  buried  in  the  same  grave,  almost 
under  the  eyes  of  a  colimm  of  the  enemy,  which  was  already 
in  sight.  For  three  weeks,  Charette  and  Stofflet,  at  the  head 
of  their  bands,  were  ignorant  of  the  death  of  Rochejaquelein. 

They  still  fought,  in  spite  of  exhaustion  and  despair;  exas- 
peration supplied  the  place  of  force.    Kl^ber  had  conceived  the 
project  of  shutting  up  Charette  in  a  narrow  circle,  where  it 
would  be  easy  to  conquer  him ;  and  proposed  to  proclaim  an 
indulgence  in  the  rest  of  the  country.    But  Marceau  already 
was  no  more  at  the  head  of  the  army.  General  Turreau  having 
been  chosen  to  replace  him ;  he  appeared  only  after  the  affair 
of  Savenay.    Kleber  laid  his  plan  before  him.     "It  is  not 
mine,"  replied  the  new  general;  he  had  resolved  to  execute, 
and  even  go  beyond,  the  instructions  formerly  drawn  up  by 
Ronsin  for  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety.    Twelve  incendiary 
columns  were  prepared  to  traverse  the  coimtry  in  every  direc- 
tion; Carrier  was  at  Nantes,  formerly  strongly  republican,  but 
now  in  consternation,  and  devastated  by  the  horrors  which 
were  committed  every  day  within  its  walls.    The  Vendean 
prisoners  died  by  hundreds ;  sometimes  the  rigor  of  the  procon- 
sul reached  the  people  of  Nantee.    General  Turreau  had  asked 
from  the  Convention  a  final  authorization.     **  My  intention  is 
decided  to  bum  everything,"  he  wrote  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety ;  "  but  it  is  you  who  ought  to  prescribe  this  great 
measure ;  I  am  only  the  passive  instrument  of  the  will  of  the 
legislative  body  represented  by  you.    You  ought  to  pronounce 
beforehand  also  upon  the  fate  of  the  women  and  children.    If 
they  must  be  put  to  the  sword,  I  want  an  order  which  will 
cover  my  responsibility."    The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  re- 
maining diunb,  Turreau  at  last  decided  to  act.     *  *  If  my  instruc- 
tions are  well  seconded,"  wrote  he  again,  **in  a  fortnight  there 
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will  not  exist  in  La  Vend^  either  houses,  or  food,  or  arms,  cat 
inhabitants,  except  those  who,  in  the  depth  of  the  foieistii^ 
have  escaped  the  most  scrupulous  search.  For  I  ought  to  ob- 
serve that  I  despair  of  burning  the  forests ;  if  you  do  not  do* 
cide  to  Lave  them  cut  very  soon,  they  will  long  serve  as  an  im- 
penetrable asylum  to  a  great  number  of  rogu«a" 

The  forests  reinairuxi  standing,  the  rains  of  winter  hindered 
the  work  of  the  incendiary  columns.  One  after  another  the 
villaiyes  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  but  the  inhabitants  fled 
to  take  refugee  in  the  woods,  and  the  insurgent  ollicers  again 
found  soldiers.  ''They  told  you,"  wrote  Tnrreau,  "that  the 
war  of  La  Vend^  was  finished;  I  believed  notliing  of  it,  and  I 
was  right  enough.  The  truth  must  be  told:  there  still  exist 
numerous  bands  commanded  by  Rochejaquelein,  Bt offlet,  and 
Charctte.  If  they  were  together  I  could  find  them,  beat  and 
crush  them ;  but  dispersed  as  they  are,  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
them;  these  rogues  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country, 
they  hide  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  slip  impei> 
ceptibly  between  our  columns,  and  come  to  annoy  us  in  tlie 
pear.  They  have  become  highwaymen,  intercept  the  roads,  and 
render  communication  ver^^  difficult.  No,  certainly,  it  is  not 
finished,  this  mihappy  war  I'* 

The  Convention  and  its  generals  learned  what  a  population 
naturally  peaceable  may  become  when  pushed  to  despair  by  a 
blind  and  sanguinary  tyranny ;  the  bands  were  recndted  every 
day  more  numerously  and  boldly  They  had  retaken  Cliolet, 
and  the  republicans  were  forced  to  evacuate  Bressuire;  tlie 
Vendean  army  sprang  up  anew  from  the  ashes  of  the  viharroR, 
by  the  side  of  the  corpses  everj^^here  left  without  burial.  "I 
am  astonished,"  said  Turreau,  "at  the  species  of  terror  wliich 
has  taken  hold  of  our  troops,  and  the  few  measures  that  the 
generals  know  how  to  take  to  oppose  to  the  progress  of  the 
enemy."  Charette  could  not  be  seized,  neither  his  soldiers; 
disbanded  one  day,  the  bands  I'eformed  the  next  on  the  banks 
of  the  S^vre,  in  the  Bocage.  or  in  the  Mai^is.  Tiie  republicans 
of  the  to^vns  and  large  villages  commenced  to  murmur  loudly; 
they  often  found  themselves  involved  in  the  devastation  of  the 
country.  "  The  soldiers  who  call  themselves  republicans  give 
themselves  up  to  debauchery,  to  destruction  of  property,  and 
many  horrors  of  which  cannibals  themselves  are  incapable, *• 
wrote  the  president  of  the  district  of  Cholet  to  Turreau.  At 
Luijon  the  patriot  municipality  arrested  General  Huch^,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  commander-in-chief.     **Is  it  possible, "  said  the 
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Committee  of  Public  Safety,  "when  we  beat  all  the  armies 
of  Europe,  that  we  should  be  perpetually  tormented  by  rebels 
and  ragamuffins  who  are  without  means?" 

The  truth  was  beginning  to  be  seen,  in  spite  of  the  ferociously 
declamatory  protests  of  the  conmiissioners,  and  the  useless 
cruelty  of  the  military  authority.  Turreau  was  deprived  of 
his  conmiand  like  Rossignol,  who  commanded  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire,  where  ho  was  harassed  by  bands  of  Chouans  now 
become  very  numerous.  The  situation  of  the  armies  on  the 
frontiers  demanded  large  reinforcements  of  troops;  Carnot 
took  advantage  of  the  protestations  of  the  representatives  on 
mission  in  ohe  West.  "You  have  said,"  wrote  he,  "that  La 
Vendue  was  nothing  but  a  desert,  which  contained  no  more 
than  twelve  thousand  living  persons;  you  cannot  therefore 
make  any  objection  to  the  departure  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  who  will  go  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  armies  of  the 
Moselle,  the  North,  and  the  PjTenees."  The  war  continued 
under  the  orders  of  obscure  generals,  defensive,  and  every  day 
less  cruel,  but  persistent  on  both  sides,  on  account  of  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  rebel  chiefs,  and  the  bUnd  infatuations  of 
the  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety.  "There  are  still  plenty  of 
battles  to  fight,  and  rascals  to  destroy,"  wrote  General 
Vimeux;  "we  not  only  find  them  in  force,  but  they  attack  us. 
Without  doubt  this  war  is  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  policy  of 
the  Republic,  but  to  predict  that  it  will  be  finished  in  several 
decades,— one  must  be  a  wretched  charlatan  to  hold  such  lan- 
guage." 

All  useless  fighting  had  been  forbidden  to  the  republican 
troops.  The  cursed  columns  no  longer  ravaged  the  country, 
and  henceforth  the  requisitions  and  exactions  came  mostly 
from  the  Vendeans.  The  peasants  were  weary  of  a  war  with- 
out hope,  the  safety  of  their  lives  was  promised  as  the  price  of 
their  submission.  The  chiefs  of  the  bands  were  no  longer  men 
of  family  marching  at  the  head  of  the  rural  populations  in  the 
midst  of  whom  they  had  been  bom,  fighting  for  the  honor  of 
their  name  as  much  as  for  the  defence  of  their  religion  and 
their  country ;  they  had  become  rebels,  still  setting  up  the  roy- 
al flag,  with  no  help  from  without,  or  any  hope  of  success,  con- 
demned to  pursue  to  the  end  a  struggle  which  could  only  finish 
for  them  in  death.  With  alternations  of  ardor  and  discourage- 
ment, returns  of  rigor  and  indulgence,  the  situation  was  modi- 
fied from  day  to  day.  The  9th  Thermidor  brought  back  the 
Convention  decidedly  to  the  way  of  good  sense  and  moderation; 
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the  complaints  of  the  local  administrations  began  to  be  heard ; 
the  crimes  of  Carrier  at  Nantes,  the  devastations  of  Turreau  in 
country  districts  appeared  in  their  true  liglit.  "  The  disorgan- 
ization, the  insubordination  of  the  troops,  pillage,  murder,  go 
before  the  general  conflagration,"  wrote  the  administratoi-s  of 
Cholet.  "They  begin  by  burning  communes  that  the  rebels 
have  never  occupied.  They  burn  especially  provisions,  food 
and  forage ;  more  than  a  hundred  thous^md  tons  of  grain  have 
been  the  prey  of  the  flames,  nothing  remains  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  but  a  fresh  insurrection.  If  he  tries  to  Hve  with 
good  citizens,  he  finds  certain  death ;  if  he  stops  at  home  he 
finds  it  also  there.  Our  unhappy  country,  become  a  vast 
field  of  ruins,  was  entirely  abandoned  to  our  new  enemies,  who 
by  the  barbarities  exercised  against  them,  were  animated  with 
a  rage  and  fury  of  despair."  The  new  commissioners  of  the 
Convention  confirmed  the  facts  and  made  known  the  state  oi 
the  country.  "The  rebel  army,"  said  they,  "is  composed  of 
two  elements;  the  first  includes  the  hardened  rascals  who  do 
not  quit  the  flag,  a  collection  of  priests,  game-keepers,  poachers, 
deserters,  and  smugglers;  the  second  is  composed  of  farmers, 
and  the  country  people  misled  by  fanaticism  whom  royalism 
has  made  use  of.  The  greater  part  only  march  at  present  un- 
der constraint.  The  act  of  the  Convention  which  has  cited 
Carrier  before  the  revolutionary  tribimal,  the  prosecutions  or- 
dered against  the  generals  have  already  taken  away  a  great 
number  of  partisans  from  Charette  and  Stofliet." 

Tlie  decree  of  the  Convention  accorded  a  general  amnesty 
"to  all  the  persons  known  under  the  name  of  Rebels  of  La 
Vendue  and  the  Chouans,  without  exception  of  the  chiefs;'' 
but  the  recent  successes  had  excited  the  hopes  as  well  as  the 
pride  of  Charette  and  his  lieutenants.  A  rivalry-  hitherto  al- 
most unknown  among  the  Vendeans  divided  Charette  and 
Stofilet ;  the  representatives  on  mission  understood  that  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  detach  the  peasants  from  the  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection, but  that  they  must  at  any  price  gain  the  leadeiu 
Charette  casked  to  treat  with  General  Canclaux,  who  had  just 
been  recalled  to  Nantes,  General  Hoche  commanding  the  army 
of  the  West.  The  commissioners  of  the  Convention  would  not 
give  up  to  the  mihtary  authorities  the  care  of  the  negotiations; 
ammunition  as  well  as  provisions  was  wanting  in  the  camp  of 
the  insurgents;  several  of  the  lieutenants  were  hostile  to  the 
peace.  "You  have  not  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
army,"  said  Charette;  "  you  know  that  it  ia  impossible  to  eeh 
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tablish  order  in  the  distributions,  and  that  a  soldier  consumes 
twice  as  much  as  a  peasant.  Give  me  bread  and  i  will  con- 
tinue the  war;  since  you  cannot  prevent  my  men  from  dying 
of  hunger,  I  will  make  peace." 

He  received,  in  fact,  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  the 
Chateau  of  La  Jaunaye,  not  far  from  Nantes,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1795.  A  tent  had  been  pitched  on  the  moor;  the 
Vendean  chief  arrived  alone,  leaving  behind  him  his  rude  and 
poorly  equipped  escort:  the  deputies  also  abandoned  their  rich 
carriages.  They  discussed  the  conditions,  at  first  exorbitant 
on  the  side  of  the  Vendeans,  but  gradually  softened,  and 
finally  accepted  after  a  conference  which  lasted  five  days. 
The  representatives  had  mixed  up  with  it  long  discourses  and 
professions  of  republican  faith  to  which  the  Vendeans  scarcely 
replied.  The  free  exercise  of  worship ;  a  complete  amnesty ;  the 
raising  of  all  sequestrations  and  confiscations;  assistance  in 
repairing  the  cottages  and  re-establishing  agriculture:  such 
were  the  articles  of  the  pacification  accepted  by  the  insurgents, 
who  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
The  manifesto,  however,  terminated  thus:  -"  United  under  the 
same  tent,  we  have  felt  still  more  strongly  that  we  were 
Frenchmen,  and  that  the  general  good  of  the  fatherland  could 
alone  animate  us.  It  is  with  these  sentiments  that  we  declare 
solemnly  to  the  National  Convention  and  the  whole  of  France, 
that  we  submit  ourselves  to  the  French  Republic  one  and  in- 
divisible. We  recognijze  its  laws,  and  we  take  a  formal  en- 
gagement not  to  make  any  attack  on  tjhem." 

Sapinaud  and  his  staff  signed  with  Charette  and  his  oflScers. 
Cormatin,  principal  chief  of  the  Chouans  in  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy, had  already  engaged  to  accept  the  same  conditions. 
Tlus  man  was  an  ambitious  intriguer,  who  had  known  how  to 
gain  the  favor  of  Puisye,  the  indefatigable  contriver  of  in- 
tric;ues  with  royalists  who  were  abroad.  Stofflet  arrived  at  La 
Jaunaye  when  all  was  concluded:  the  repugnance  which  he 
had  manifested  for  the  peace  and  his  rivalry  with  Charette 
ha^nng  prevented  his  being  consulted  upon  the  treaty,  he  was 
violently  angry.  "The  devil  take  the  Republic!  The  devil 
take  Charette!"  cried  he.  The  army  of  Anjou  continued  to 
remain  strangers  to  the  pacification;  it  had  even  protested 
against  it  by  two  violent  papers,  drawn  up  by  the  Abb^  Ber- 
nier,  cure  of  Saint  Laud,  formerly  ardently  engaged  in  the  war 
of  I^  Vendue,  and  always  intimately  connected  ^vith  Rtoffiet. 
This  latter  resisted  alone;  he  finished,  however,  by  accepting 
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the  peace  and  by  evacuating  the  forest  of  Vezin,  where  he  had 
hidden  his  military  stores.     False  or  sincere,  this  appearance 
of  peace  caused  great  joy  in  the  countries  formerly  agitated  by 
the  civil  war.     Charette  appeared  at  Nantes  wearing  proudly 
the  wliite  cockade,  but  surrounded  by  representatives  on  mis- 
sion, along  with  the  republican  generals.     Hoclie  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  pacification.     *'  We  ought  not  to  disguise  from  our- 
selves that  there  will  long  remain  in  these  countries  bands  of 
robbers  and  assassins,"  said  he  to  liis  colleague  Aubert  Dul)ayet, 
who  commanded  the  army  of  the  Cote  de  Cherbourg;  "the 
peace  is  si^ed,  it  is  true ;  but  if  the  troops  continue  to  \  ake 
the  grain  in  the  country^  places,  which  they  never  do  with  )ut 
wasting,  we  ought  to  expect  war.     Even  during  the  confer- 
ences we  used  to  fight  to  obtain  provisions ;  the  country  is  not 
a  rich  one ;  the  more  troops  are  sent,  the  more  risings  will 
there  be."    In  the  regions  to  the  right  of  the  Loire  most  of  all, 
the  depredations  of  the  Chouans  had  not  ceased  a  single  day; 
Cormatin  promised  foreign  assistance,  and  tried  to  excite  a 
new  hisurrection.     Tlie  administrators  of  the  districts  com- 
plamed  bitterly.     "While  the  Convention  has  showTi  clem- 
ency," they  wrote  from  Vitre  "  the  Chouans  have  shown  fury 
and  barbarity.     Tliey  have  robbed  more,  burnt  more,  massa- 
cred more  republicans  than  they  did  previously.     We  h.cve 
published  the  peace;  gi'acious  heavens,  what  a  peace!    The 
Chouans  alone  enjoy  it,  the  republicans  have  it  not."    iVTter 
long  hesitation  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  generals,  the  Con- 
vention decided  to  give  the  order  for  arresting  the  cliiefs  of  the 
Chouans,  especially    Cormatin;    at  the  same  time    the  war 
broke  out  again  against  the  small  bodies  of  men  which  contin- 
ually overran  Normandy  and  Brittany.     General  EToclie  fore- 
saw an  attempt  of  the  English  upon  our  coasts ;  and  was  act- 
ively and  ardently  preoccupied  by  the  desire  of  stifling  before- 
hand the  royalist  movement  which  was  preparing.     A  procla- 
mation, published  throughout  the  country  places,  announced 
his  intentions ;  the  firmness  of  its  accent  proved  the  growing 
weakness  of  the  Convention  and  the  part  which  the  mihtary 
began  to  take  in  the  government.     The  columns  of  the  "Mo- 
biles "  anew  travei*sed  the  country;  but  the  strictest  discipline 
maintained  the  troops  in  their  duty.     "No,  this  country  shall 
not  be  a  Vendee,"  said  the  general ;  "  during  ten  months  I  have 
been  exposed  to  all  the  passions  of  humanity,  I  have  combated 
against  the  royahsts,  the  terrorists,  and  the  robbers;  in   the 
name  of  humanity  let  the  laws  be  in  full  force."    A  chief  of 
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the  Chouans,  named  Bois  Hardi,  had  been  kille(i  in  a  battle, 
and  the  soldiers  eai'ried  his  head  on  the  point  of  a  pike.  Hoche 
wrote  to  the  conunandant,  "I  am  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  suffered  the  head  of  a  vanquished  enemy  to  be 
paraded.  Do  they  think,  these  ferocious  beings,  to  make  us 
witnesses  of  the  frightful  scenes  of  La  Vendue?  Without  losing 
a  moment,  you  will  arrest  the  ofiScers  who  commanded  the  de- 
tachment of  grenadiers,  and  those  who  cut  off  and  paraded  the 
head  of  Bois  Hardi."  The  decrees  of  the  Convention  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  generals;  hostilities  continued,  however, 
though  reduced  to  the  state  of  pursuit  by  armed  men  against 
bands  of  pillagers  and  vagabonds;  keeping  up,  nevertheless, 
the  agitation  in  a  part  of  the  departments  of  the  West,  and 
giving  rise  to  a  belief  of  a  serious  hostility  to  the  govermn(^nt 
of  the  Repubhc.  The  proclamation  addressed  to  the  governor 
of  Belle-Isle  by  the  English  Commodore  Ellison  was  a  proof. 
An  English  squadron  had  just  appeared  in  our  waters ;  it  had 
defeated  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  and  prepared  to  protect 
the  landing  of  a  little  army  of  emigrants  on  the  coasts  of  Brit- 
tany. '•  The  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the  Convention,** 
said  the  commodore,  "the  rising  of  the  royalists  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  more  particularly  in  Brittany,  against  its 
oppressive  power;  the  army  of  disembarkation,  composed  en- 
tirely of  French  troops,  which  comes  to  join  itself  to  the 
royalists ;  the  recent  victory  which  has  almost  finished  the  de- 
Btniction  of  the  naval  force  of  the  Republic,  all  these  circum- 
stances ought  to  lead  you  not  to  prolong  the  calamities  of  your 
country." 

General  Boucret  replied,  '*  Sir,  we  have  no  want  of  either  the 
protection  or  the  provisions  of  the  king  your  master.  We 
want  for  nothing  here,  as  you  can  easily  convince  yourself. 
To  live  free  or  die  in  defending  the  Repubhc  one  and  indivis- 
ible ;  this  is  my  wish,  as  it  is  also  that  of  the  brave  republicans 
I  command."  The  emigrants  had  already  landed  in  the  bay 
of  Carnac  on  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  (26th  June,  1795). 
Tliey  were  furnished  with  arms  and  money  by  the  munificence 
nf  the  English  Government.  Puisaye  had  long  been  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Windham;  alone  in  the  mmistry,  this 
statesman  was  actively  favorable  to  the  emigrants  and  dis- 
posed to  forward  their  enterprises.  He  had  assumed  that 
Brittany  was  not  only  royalist,  but  ready  to  rise  up  alto- 
gether, provided  that  she  found  from  without  pecuniary 
resources  and  a  point  of  support ;  he  had  entered  into  relations 


with  the  chiefs  of  the  Chouans ;  he  had  even  attempted  several 
negotiations  with  certain  repubUcan  generals.  The  emigrant 
army,  entrenched  at  Quiberon,  and  extending  from  there  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  was  to  support  the  Breton  insurrection. 
Georges  Cadoudal  and  liis  Chouans  were  already  on  the  coast. 
A  crowd  of  peasants  came  to  ask  for  arms ;  the  gentlemen 
arrived  from  England  put  themselves  at  their  head.  The  regi- 
ments of  emigi-ants  in  the  pay  of  England  were  commanded 
by  the  Count  d'Hervilly.  The  garrison  of  the  Uttle  fort  Pen- 
thievre  had  surrendered,  iuid  the  soldiers  had  been  incorpor- 
ated in  the  royahst  army.  The  Chouans  advanced  without 
obstacle  as  far  as  Auray.  The  detachments  of  republican 
troops  had  retreated,  struck  with  stupor. 

A  moment  sufficed  to  reanimate  their  courage.  General 
Hoche  had  everywhere  sent  orders  to  march  on  Quiberon,  and 
asked  reinforcements  from  Aubert  Dubayet;  disorder  took 
place  in  the  httle  army  of  the  emigrants.  Puisaye,  the  real 
leader  of  the  expedition,  possessed  no  regular  authority,  for  he 
was  not  in  the  service  of  England.  M.  d'Hervilly  refused  to 
support  the  movement  of  the  Chouans  by  the  troops  of  the 
line.  The  former  had  already  sustained  several  checks,  and 
their  number  was  much  diminished  when  they  wished  to 
dehver  an  attack  against  the  repubhcan  forces.  Georges 
Cadoudal  broke  out  in  anger.  "My  people  are  furious,"  said 
he,  "they  will  not  fight;  no  one  has  come  to  their  aid,  and  I 
regret  to  have  facilitated  this  descent  which  will  crush  our 
party."  The  Chouans  encumbered  the  little  peninsula,  already 
taken  up  by  the  population  of  the  country  flying  before  the 
republicans,  who  still  kept  advancing  in  spite  of  the  assistance 
that  the  English  gunboats  brought  to  the  emigi-ants.  Under 
the  shelter  of  the  forts  several  detachments  embarked  to  try  an 
assault  upon  the  coast.  A  new  body  of  a  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  SombreuO,  had  just  arrived  at  Quiberon.  Her- 
villy  had  not  waited  for  them  to  attack  the  enemy ;  he  was 
repulsed  and  mortally  wounded ;  his  hues  were  forced.  The 
losses  of  the  emigrants  equalled  their  bravery;  fifty -three 
officers  of  the  regiment  of  the  marine  had  remained  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Scarcely  disembarked,  Sombreuil  took  the 
command  of  the  sad  remains  of  the  expedition  so  lately  sur- 
rounded by  so  much  hope.  At  the  same  instant,  during  the 
night,  two  columns  of  the  republicans,  of  which  one  advanced 
in  the  water  breast-high,  surrounded  the  little  fort  Penthievre; 
they  were  guided  by  prisoners  who,  when  captive  in  England, 
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had  recently  been  enrolled  in  the  emigrant  regimenls,  and 
rejoined  with  eagerness  the  service  of  the  Republic.  At  break 
of  day,  Sombrenil  perceived,  from  his  entrenched  camp,  the 
tri-colored  flag  flying  on  the  fort :  the  gunners  had  been  killed 
on  their  pieces.  The  emigrants  were  left  without  resource  or 
hope  of  resistance,  and  fell  back  upon  Quiberon  at  the  point  of 
the  peninsula ;  the  republicans  had  seized  the  artillery.  Already 
the  re-embarkment  commenced.  Puisaye,  full  of  anger  and 
disgust,  was  the  first  to  go  on  board  the  English  vessel 

The  boats  were  very  few,  the  crowd  was  great;  the  peasants, 
their  wives  and  their  children,  hindered  the  movements  of  the 
emigrants.    The  republicans  had  reformed  their  colimms,  and 
were  approaching :  an  English  corvette,  lying  broadside  at  a 
short  distance,  swept  the  Httle  shore  with  its  cannon.    Already 
in  the  ranks  of  the  royalists,  the  men  enlisted  in  England  spoke 
of  surrendering;  the  republican  soldiers  cried,  **Lay  down 
youi   arms,   there  will  be  nothing   done  to  youT     Several 
oflScers  had  advanced.     "Frenchmen,  surrender,"  said  they; 
"  do  not  force  us  to  massacre  you ;  if  one  of  ours  is  again  struck, 
the  general  will  command  to  fire;  therefore  make  the  Er«- 
lish  finish !"    The  boat  of  the  squadron  arrived,  battling  with 
great  difficulty  against  the  wind  and  the  sea.     The  cannon  of 
the  repubhcans  commenced  to  reply  to  the  fire  of  the  English 
corvette;  it  was  under  the  weight  of  this  double  peril  that 
the  emigrants  and  the  Chouans  sought  to   embark.      Gen- 
eral Hoche    and   his   troops  were   mingled   already  in    this 
confused  crowd.     Quercy  approached  the  general.     "I  will 
swim  out  to  make  the  English  cease  firing,"  said  he,    **on 
condition  that  you  will  not  fire  upon  me. "    Hoche  inclined  his 
head  to  this  brave  gentleman.     ''Go,"  said  he,  "and  do  not 
come  back  again."    In  a  few  minutes  Quercy  came  back, 
resolved  to  partake  the  lot  of  his  comrades.     The  little  body  of 
the  emigrants  surrendered,  as  incapable  to  fly  as  to  resist, 
deceived  by  the  promises  of  mercy  of  the  repubhcan  officers 
and  soldiers.     Sombreuil  had  offered  his  life  to  General  Hum- 
bert in  exchange  for  the  welfare  of  his  comrades.     He  had 
conceived  some  hope;  General  Hoche  had,  however,  replied 
that  he  could  not  permit  the  embarkation.     The  representa- 
tives on  mission  had  just  arrived.    Sombreuil  excused  the  con- 
duct of  the  emigrants.    *'  Sir,"  said  TalUen,  proudly,  "  we  have 
all  been  under  the  knife,  but  we  never  thought  of  carrving 
arms  against  our  coimtry."    The  boats  bore  away  loaded  to 
the  water's  edge ;  several  of  them  had  several  times  made  the 
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passage,  while  the  convoy  of  prisoners  was  sadly  formed  to  be 
inarched  towards  Auray.  Their  guards  were  few,  and  several 
of  them  could  have  escaped ;  they  counted  on  a  tacit  capitu- 
lation ;  nearly  all  were  shut  up  in  the  church.  General  Hoche 
had  already  gone ;  Tallien  retook  the  rode  to  Paris,  still  hes- 
itating between  mercy  and  the  cruel  force  of  necessity.  The 
representative  Blad  alone  remained,  charged  with  the  horrible 
duty  of  punishment. 

On  arriving  at  the  convention,  Tallien  had  taken  his  decision ; 
his  speech  emphatically  savage,  administered  to  the  passions 
already  excited  against  the  emigrants.  The  military  com- 
missions, which  were  already  formed  at  Auray  and  Vannes, 
received  tardily  from  the  Assembly  several  invitations  to 
mercy ;  already  the  executions  succeeded  each  other,  not  with- 
out repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  nor  without  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  officers.  Blad  was  forced  to  renew  his 
commissioners,  who  acted  slowly.  A  little  plot  was  formed  in 
Vannes  to  allow  the  captives  to  escape;  before  the  tribunal 
the  Chouans  met  with  some  indulgence;  all  the  soldiers 
formerly  prisoners  in  England  were  anew  incorporated  in  the 
army.  A  thousand  emigrants  remained  exposed  to  the  rigors 
of  the  revolutionary  laws;  they  everywhere  excited  compas- 
sion. Sombreuil  was  particularly  the  object  of  this;  young 
and  charming,  he  was  on  the  point  of  marrying,  when  he  had 
accepted  the  command  of  the  expedition  which  was  to  cost 
him  his  life.  Brought  before  the  military  commission,  he 
boldly  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  companions.  ' '  I  have  lived  and 
I  will  die  a  royalist,"  said  he;  "  ready  to  appear  before  God,  I 
swear  that  there  has  been  a  capitulation,  with  an  undertaking 
to  treat  the  emigrants  as  prisoners  of  war.  You  know  it  well," 
said  he,  turning  himself  towards  the  grenadiers  who  guarded 
him,  **  it  was  before  you  that  I  capitulated." 

He  was  condemned  with  the  Bishop  of  Dol,  Joseph  de  Brog- 
tie,  the  Count  of  Senneville,  and  twelve  other  emigrants  or 
Chouans.  When  they  were  brought  to  Vannes,  Sombreuil  re- 
fused to  kneel.  *'Ibend  the  knee  before  God,"  said  he;  **I 
adore  His  justice;  but  you  are  nothing  but  assassins."  When 
they  proceeded  to  blindfold  him,  ''  I  like  to  see  my  enemies," 
gaid  he.  He  had  scarcely  cried  to  the  soldiers,  *'  Aim  to  the 
light,"  when  he  fell  lifeless  under  the  bullets.  He  had  passed 
his  last  night  in  writing  to  Admiral  Warren  a  letter  full  of 
bitterness  with  regard  to  Puisaye,  deploring  the  abandonment 
in  which  he  had  been  left,  and  affirming  the  fact  of  the  con- 
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ditions  which  he  had  obtained  before  surrendering.  "I  re- 
mained alone  charged  with  the  destiny  at  those  who  the  day 
before  had  twenty  leaders.  I  could  not  employ  any  other 
means  than  those  they  had  left  me ;  they  were  useless.  Those 
who  had  prepared  them  ought  to  have  avoided  giving  me  this 
responsibility.  At  this  last  moment  I  still  experience  an  en- 
joyment, the  esteem  of  my  companions,  and  even  that  of  the 
enemy  who  have  defeated  us.  Adieu,  adieu  to  all  the  world  1* 
The  soldiers  were  weary  of  the  massacres,  which  had  lasted 
more  than  fifteen  days,  and  the  pubUc  cry  gave  the  name  of 
the  ''Field  of  Martyrs" to  the  meadow  where  the  remains  of 
the  victims  reposed.  At  the  same  moment  that  the  fatal  ex- 
pedition left  the  shores  of  England,  Charette  had  anew  taken 
up  arms,  solicited  by  Monsieur  himself,  who  had  formerly 
written  to  him.  "  At  last,  sir,  I  have  found  the  means  that  I 
so  much  desired ;  I  can  communicate  directly  with  you ;  I  can 
speak  to  you  of  my  administration,  my  gratitude,  the  ardent 
desire  I  have  to  join  you,  to  partake  your  perils  and  youp 
glory;  I  will  fulfil  it  though  it  should  cost  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood.  But  till  that  happy  moment  arrives,  an  agreement  l)e- 
tween  him  whom  his  exploits  render  him  the  second  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  and  him  whose  birth  calls  him  to  govern  it, 
will  bo  of  the  greatest  importance.  No  one  better  than  your- 
self  knows  the  usefulness  of  the  proceedings  that  I  can  take  in 
the  interior.     It  is  for  you  to  enlighten  me  on  the  means  of 

arriving  there If  this  letter  is  so  fortimate  as  to  arrive 

in  your  hands  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  give  for  the  watch- 
word 'Saint  Louis,'  and  for  countersign  'The  King  and  the 
Regency.*  I  expect  to  be  among  you  the  day  when  my  name 
will  bo  associated  with  your  triumphs. " 

The  Uttle  king  was  dead,  and  it  was  Louis  XVIII.  whom 
Charette  proclaimed  on  the  23rd  June,  1795,  at  the  chateau  of 
Belleville,  where  he  had  assembled  most  of  his  officers.  He 
announced  to  them  the  orders  of  the  princes,  without  enthu- 
siasm, and  without  finding  in  them  the  echo  of  a  hope  which 
no  more  existed  in  their  hearts.  On  the  27th  June,  the  Post 
des  Essarts  was,  however,  carried;  the  old  soldiers  obeyed, 
but  the  little  army  received  no  reinforcements;  the  general 
published  a  manifesto  as  an  apology  towards  the  royalistB, 
which  excited  the  peasants  to  revolt ;  the  proclamation  pro- 
duced so  little  effect,  that  most  of  the  personal  friends  of  Cha- 
rette refused  to  believe  in  the  rupture  of  the  peace.  StofiSet 
ftnd  the  Abb6  Bemier  had  remained  inacti"^:  the  title  of  gen- 


eraJ-in-chief  of  the  catholic  and  royal  army,  recently  accorded 
to  Chai'ette,  did  not  encourage  his  rivals  to  run  risks  that  they 
knew  must  be  disastrous.  At  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Qui- 
beron  and  the  cruelties  exercised  against  the  captives,  Charette 
brought  before  him  two  republican  prisoners.  ' '  Go  and  render 
an  account  to  the  generals  and  civil  authorities  of  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  been  treated  up  to  the  present  time  in  my 
army,  and  the  care  that  has  been  taken  of  you.  It  is  with 
grief  that  I  am  forced  to  use  reprisals  to  avenge  the  death  of 
the  prisoners.  But  I  ought  to  prevent,  if  it  is  possible,  the  re- 
turn of  such  barbarities;  not  one  of  yom-  comrades  will  be 
alive  to-morrow  morning.  I  shall  act  in  the  same  way  as 
often  as  the  royalist  prisoners  are  massacred." 

The  Count  d'Artois  had  long  announced  his  intention  of  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  risings  of  the  West ;  and  was 
exjK^cted  towards  the  end  of  September,  1795.  Charette  and 
his  troops  found  themselves  on  the  24th  at  the  place  of  rcndea- 
vous,  the  village  of  La  Tranche,  in  Poitou.  Tliey  attacked  the 
village  of  Saint  Cyr,  where  a  corps  of  republicans  was  en- 
trenched. The  prince  did  not  arrive:  one  of  Charette 's  lieu- 
tenants was  killed.  On  the  2nd  October,  the  Count  d'Artois 
disembarked  at  the  island  of  Yeu ;  the  royalists  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  his  suppoii:.  The  discord  and  cowai-dice  which 
stmck  with  incapacity  the  counsellor  of  the  prince,  cooled  his 
courage,  and  he  put  again  to  sea  without  having  done  any- 
thing, without  having  sho^yn  himself  to  the  men  who  had 
fought  so  long  for  his  cause.  "  Say  to  Monsieur  that  he  senda 
me  my  death-warrant,"  said  Charette,  when  he  leamed  this 
fatal  news:  **  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  hide  myself  or 
perish  with  arms  in  my  handiS;  Twill  perish."  The  depreda- 
tions recommenced  in  Poitou  and  the  Bocage,  and  the  soldiers 
of  General  Hoche  oft^n  replied  by  reprisals,  which  struck 
horror  to  the  heart  of  their  chief.  Hoche  strove  incessantlv  to 
detach  the  peasants  from  their  old  officers,  and  the  heutenants 
from  their  general.  "  It  is  not  only  the  force  of  arms  that  we 
must  use  to  resfore  to  our  fatherland  this  unhappy  portion  of 
its  territory,"  said  he;  "persuasion,  kindness,  and  clemency, 
ought  also  to  be  the  arms  which  we  shall  use  with  success. 
Wo(?  to  him  who  uselessly  sheds  blood  or  who  sees  nothing 
but  enemies  in  tlie  peasantry !  Woe  to  whoever  does  \.hem  th'i 
least  harm  I  But  at  th^  same  time  no  pardon  to  him  who 
by  betraying  his  duty,  imder  whatever  pretext,  favors  thft 
enemy  I" 
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This  mixture  of  resolution  and  clemency,  of  severity  and 
mildness,  seconded  by  means  less  avowable,  had  gradually 
undermined  the  influence  of  Cliarette,  who  now  kept  round 
him  only  a  handful  of  resolute  men.     Every  success  cost  him 
several  of  his  soldiers,  and  none  came  to  replace  them.     At 
last,  on  the  23rd  March,  1796,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  ill,  followed 
only  by  thirty-two  faithful  adherents,  Charette  fell  among  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  near  the  wood  of  the  Chaboterie,  in  the 
Commune  of  Brouzels;  a  shot  had  wounded  him  in  the  head 
three  fingers  of  one  of  his  hands  had  been  struck  off  by  a  blow 
of  a  sabre,  yet  he  still  defended  liimself  when  he  was  seized. 
Dragged  from  town  to  town,  he  was  condemned  at  last  on  the 
29th  by  a  mihtary  commission,  and  executed  the  same  evening 
intrepid  and  calm.     '^  Why  did  you  not  trj-  to  quit  the  soil  of 
La  Vendue?"  they  demanded  of  him.     ''Because  I  would  not 
abandon  the  cause  I  was  fighting  for,"  rephed  he  with  some 
disdam.     On  leaving  the  island  of  Yeu,  the  Count  d'Artois  had 
sent  to  the  indomitable  chief  of  the  partisans  a  magnificent 
pabre  with  this  motto:  "I  never  submit."    When  dying,  Cha- 
rette never  once  reproached  the  princes  whom  the  whole  of 
Europe  so  long  had  in  vain  expected  to  see  at  his  side.    Faithful 
to  the  end  to  his  traditional  hatred,  he  exclaimed,  '*  It  is  to  this 
pass,  then,  those  wretches  of  English  have  brought  me." 

A  month  before  the  day  of  Charette's  execution,  Stofflet  waa 
shot  at  Angers;  he  had  tardily  responded  to  the  appeal  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  and  his  rising  was  of  little  importance. 
Since  the  death  of  CatheUneau  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  old 
chiefs  of  the  Vendean  army  who  belonged  to  the  inferior 
classes,  and  the  cruelties  which  he  often  exercised  betrayed  the 
rudeness  of  his  former  manners.     He  fought  more  by  taste  for 
war  and  conmiand,  than  by  an  impassioned  and  national  royal- 
ist conviction.     It  was  asked  of  him,  "In  whose  name  were 
you  fighting?"     "  In  the  name  of  the  king,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  name  of  the  first  man  who  should  succeed  in  being  placed 
upon  the  throne."    He  did  not  forget  at  death  the  punishment 
to  which,  in  concert  with  Charette,  he  had  formerlv  condemned 
Bernard  de  Marigny,  a  loader  of  the  Vendean  army.     For  this 
both  experienced  remorse  to  their  latest  breath. 

The  war  of  the  Chouans  terminated  as  the  civil  war  had 
formerly  finished.  Georges  Cadoudal,  and  Sc^peaux,  were 
given  up ;  the  bands  of  plunderers  who  carried  on  brigandage 
under  political  pretexts  succumbed,  one  after  another,  under 
Ihe  strict  surveillance  and  rigorous  repression  exercised  by 
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General  Hoche.  For  a  long  time  past  resistance  to  the  repub- 
lican government  had  ceased  in  all  the  rest  of  France;  no- 
where had  the  leaders  been  animated  by  more  noble  and  more 
disinterested  sentiments ;  nowhere  had  the  soldiers  manifested 
more  devotion  to  their  cause  than  in  Vendee.  The  reflex  of 
this  moral  elevation  long  characterized  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  provinces  of  the  West ;  when  it  at  length  expired,  the 
germs  of  civil  war  still  existed,  animosity  was  not  yet  entirely 
extinguished,  but  the  minds  of  men  had  become  subdued  by 
exhaustion  and  discouragement.  "The  European  powera 
everywhere  recognize  the  Republic,"  said  Cadoudal;  "even 
the  Pope  treats  ^vith  it.  Our  mother.  La  Vendue,  is  indeed 
dead.  I  wished  to  follow  to  its  last  hour,  and  to  its  brave 
death-agony,  an  attempt  unique  in  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution.  I  now  quit  the  war  of  country  gentlemen  and 
peasants,  the  war  of  woods  and  fields  remote  from  cities  and 
important  centres  of  population ;  I  seek  out  in  various  quarters 
of  France,  the  efforts  at  resistance  in  the  great  cities,  which 
emulated  or  rivalled  Paris."  The  Federalist  movement  in 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  the  sanguinary  riots  of  Marseilles, 
the  desperate  resolution  of  Toulon,  the  strife  of  parties  at 
Lyons,  the  temporary  victory  and  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the 
moderate  party  in  that  city,  present  divers  traits  character- 
istic of  the  districts  where  the  events  took  place.  Looked  at  as 
a  whole,  they  show  that  France  did  not  servilely  accept  a 
hateful  yoke;  she  succumbed  under  the  terror,  but  she  had 
fought  and  suffered  much  longer  and  more  courageously  than 
has  been  generally  believed. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Girondins,  for  a  long  time  led  away 
by  passions  too  ardent  and  hopes  too  extensive  in  proportion 
to  the  energy  of  their  courage,  that  they,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  Revolution,  and  always  in  its  name,  raised  the  standard  of 
resistance  and  made  a  tardy  effort  to  prevent  or  delay  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  More  even  than  their  eloquence,  more  even 
than  their  courage  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  this  conduct  has 
justified  the  grateful  remembrance  that  has  been  blindly  ac- 
corded to  them.  Never,  in  the  interior,  did  the  Jacobins  con- 
sider themselves  more  seriously  menaced  than  at  the  moment 
when  the  Girondins,  proscribed  by  the  Convention,  sought  a 
refuge  in  the  already  roused  and  agitated  provinces.  Nor- 
mandy was  not  ardently  Cathohc  and  royalist,  like  La  Vendue 
and  Brittany ;  the  constitutional  and  moderate  Revolution,  the 
Eevolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  satisfied  the  mass 
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of  the  population,  who  accepted  without  passion  or  repugnance 
the  Government  of  the  Republic.  The  province  was  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Terrorists,  and  it  was  m  its 
traditionally  law-abiding  and  peaceable  departments  that  the 
first  attempt  at  regular  resistance  was  organized.  It  did  not 
last  long,  and  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  Rev- 
olution ;  but  it  shows  the  spirit  of  the  population,  and  explains 
how  at  a  later  date  bands  of  insurgents  collected  and  main- 
tained themselves  for  a  long  period  at  certain  points  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  people  displayed  an  instinctive  and  unconquer- 
able repugnance  to  the  revolutionary  violence  as  well  as  to  the 
men  who  directed  it. 

Under  the  influence  of  Buzot,  the  General  Council  of  L'Eure 
bad  been  the  first  to  give  the  signal  for  indignant  protest 
against  the  occurrences  which  had  brought  about  the  proscrip- 
tion of    the  Girondins.      A  movement  manifested  itself   at 
Evreux,  where  the  inhabitants  began  to  enroll  themselves  in 
small  corps.     At  the  same  time  a  deputation  from  Calvados  to 
the  Convention  returned  irritated  and  troubled  to  Caen.     The 
fugitive  Gu-ondian  deputies  also  arrived  there,  astonished  at 
the  animated  reception  they  met  with,  and  the  projects  which 
they  found  surging  up  in  all  hearts.    The  first  successes  of  the 
Vendeans  inflamed  their  hopes.     The  idea  was  broached  of  as- 
sembling an  army,  in  order  to  dehver  the  Convention  from  the 
yoke  of   the  Jacobins.     The  repubhcan  administrations  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  of  the  Assembly  of  Resistance,  which 
had  just  been  formed  at  Caen;  nearl>  all  the  pubhc  functiona- 
nes  took  part  in  it.     Two  representatives  on  mission,  Romme 
and  Pneur,  were  arrested ;  the  adhesions  were  numerous  and 
widely  scattered.     Bordeaux,  directly  injured  by  the  wrong 
done  to  its  representatives,  broke  forth  in  violent  protesta- 
tions; Lyons  had  already  passed  from  words  to  actions  and 
blood  was  flowing  in  its  streets.     The  Bretons  raised  troops- 
several  battahons  arrived  at  Caen,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
prudent  habits  of  the  Normans,  there  was  much  deliberating 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.     The  voluntary  enrohnents  were  not 
numerous ;  the  frankly  republican  character  of  the  protest  did 
not  mflame  the  courage  of  young  royahsts;  several  bands  ac- 
customed to  disorder  were  collected.     The  Assembly  of  Resist- 
ance  had  chosen  for  its  general,  Wimpffen,  formerly  the  valiant 
defender  of  Thionville ;  and  he  had  chosen  as  his  brigade-major 
Fuisaye.     Both  had  been  membei-s  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, and  bemg  royalists  of  a  moderate  type,  believed  it  possi- 
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ble  to  act  ixrwerfully  on  the  Convention,  and  on  the  Revolution 
in  the  name  of  the  revolted  provinces.  They  speedily  found 
that  they  had  been  deceived ;  the  office  rs  were  without  soldiers; 
and  Wimplfen  resumed  with  the  Minister  of  War  the  inters- 
course  which  he  had  previously  abruptly  broken  off.  To  the 
first  order  of  liis  cliief  who  recalled  him  to  Paris,  the  general 
had  rephed,  "I  shall  come  therewith  sixty  thousand  men;" 
he  shortly  added,  "for  G^xl's  sake,  revoke  the  decree;  send 
here  a  man  who  is  not  absolutely  hated ;  be  still  and  leave  me 
to  act." 

Meanwhile  he  advanced,  driven  forward  by  the  impatience 
of  the  Assembly  of  Resistance;  a  few  Breton  battalions,  a 
wretched  corps  of  plunderers,  composed  his  army  as  he 
marched  towards  Pacy-sur-Eure.  Puisaye  had  at  the  same 
time  evacuated  Evreux.  Wimpffen  could  not  rally  his  j)eople; 
he  wrote  from  Lisicux  to  the  general  of  the  Convention,  "Do 
you  wish  for  civil  war?  Then  advance.  Do  you  not  wish  it? 
Then  do  not  advance  into  the  territory"  of  Calvados.  In  a  little 
while  all  will  be  explained.  In  the  meantime  read  the  procla- 
mations. I  have  desired  to  prevent  great  misfortimes.  Do  yon 
wish  to  create  them?" 

The  whole  bundle  of  desires  and  opi)ositions  was  now  untied; 
Robert  Lindet  had  undertaken  the  pacification  of  Calvados  and 
was  employing  every  means,  open  or  secret.  The  Seuie-Infe- 
rieure  refused  to  take  part  in  the  movement.  Charlotte  Corday 
alone  had  set  out  from  Caen  as  an  advanced  guard,  inde- 
pendent and  passionately  devoted  to  her  cause ;  her  d^^ed  was 
accomplished,  and  she  had  already  died  upon  the  scaffold  when 
General  Wimpffen,  without  either  reputation  or  soldiers,  re- 
turned to  Caen,  after  an  insignificant  demonstration.  His 
name  was  already  placarded  on  the  walls  as  an  outlaw.  The 
agents  of  the  Convention  had  concluded  their  treaty  with  the 
admini.strators  of  Calvados;  the  Assembly  of  Resistance  was 
dissolved,  nobody  was  prosecute il,  and  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal never  exercised  its  odious  empire  at  Caen.  The  mihtary 
chiefs  of  the  rebellion  hid  themselves ;  Puisaye  had  soon  to  re- 
turn to  Brittany,  as  weU  as  the  battalions  of  volunteers  eager 
to  take  j)art  in  more  serious  engagements.  The  Gii'ondin  depu- 
ties dispersed ;  a  few  sought  an  asylum  at  Bordeaux.  The  re- 
sistance here  was  no  more  efficacious  than  in  Normandy;  the 
vengeance  was  more  furious,  Tallien  reigned  there  as  dictator. 
Superficial  and  without  any  important  results,  the  great  Fed- 
eralist insurrection  had  vanished.     The  sanguinary  strife  ol 
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parties  at  Lyons,  and  the  independence  that  Marseilles  still 
preserved,  remained  as  isolated  and  local  facts.  The  agitation 
of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Girondins  had  been  short- 
lived and  unimportant.  They  were  not  yet  tried,  and  had  not 
yet  paid  with  their  heads  for  the  rivalry  with  which  they  long 
menaced  the  Jacobins.  Their  friends  had  already  abandoned 
them  as  leaders  without  energy,  insufficient  to  contend  with  a 
terrible  enemy.  The  Terror  began  to  extend  its  fatal  shadows 
over  the  whole  of  France. 

Lyons  stiU  resisted.   The  honest,  steady  instinct  of  its  people 
had  from  the  first  revolted  against  the  institution  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.     The  ardor  of  the  two  parties  was  equal. 
On  seeing  the  guillotine  reared,  the  men  of  order  armed  them- 
selves;  the  Jacobin  municipality  was  overthrown,  and  the 
mayor,  Chalier,  was  put  in  prison;  in  vain  the  Convention 
placed  him  under  the  safeguard  of  the  magistrates.     Lyons 
loudly  proclaimed  its  independence ;  the  representatives  sent 
on  mission  been  constrained  to  moderation,  and  dared  not  call 
upon  the  National  Guards.     Sympathy  for  the  Girondins  was 
general;  delegates  were  sent  to  Bordeaux,  in  order  to  cement 
**the  holy  alliance  of  good  men,  resolved  to  impose  silence 
upon  the  horde  who  wish  to  live  by  pillage  and  slake  their 
thirst  for  blood."     Two  proscribed  deputies,  Birotteau  and 
Chasset,  arrived  at  Lyons,  and  an  assembly  like  that  of  Caen 
was  formed  under  the  name  of  "Popular  Repubhcan  Commis« 
sion  of  Public  Safety  for  the  Department  of  Rhone-et-Loire." 
The  watchword  of  the  new  authority  wa^,  ''Resistance  to  op- 
pression, free  and  complete  national  representation."    Its  first 
act  was  the  execution  of  Chalier,  an  event  aggravated  in  horror 
by  the  violence  of  the  Lyons  populace,  who  had  long  trembled 
under  his  laws,  and  by  the  inexperience  of  the  executioner,  who 
only  accomplished  his  task  with  five  blows  of  the  fatal  knife. 
The  unfortunate  man  pronounced  the  name  of  " Liberty!"  with 
hiB  expiring  breath. 

In  braving  the  authority  of  the  Convention,  the  rebels  of 
Lyons  had  counted  upon  the  support  of  all  the  southern 
regions,  but  Bordeaux  remained  inactive.  A  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  commanded  by  General  Corteaux,  repulsed 
the  battalions  of  Marseilles.  A  small  corps  which  had  set  out 
from  Nimes  found  the  bridge  at  Saint  Esprit  occupied;  the 
Comtat-Venaissin  was  held  by  the  troops  estabUshed  there. 
The  great  city,  which  had  boldly  seized  upon  its  interior  gov- 
emment,  and  dared  to  provoke  resistance  afar  off,  was  now  d& 
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serted  all  round.  Dubois-Crance,  commissioner  of  the  Conven- 
tion attached  to  the  army  of  the  Alps,  a  timid  and  prudent 
man,  formerly  at  Lyons,  believed  the  day  of  chastisement  was 
come.  The  courage  of  the  administrators  grew  feebler,  the 
Girondin  deputies  had  fled,  and  the  arrested  representatives 
had  been  restored  to  liberty;  already  negotiations  were  at- 
tempted ;  General  Kellermann  advanced  against  Lyons  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  A  proclamation  of  Dubois- 
Crance  was  immediately  sent  to  the  authorities;  "  Unless  you 
open  your  gates  within  an  hour,  you  will  be  treated  as  rebels." 
The  decrees  of  the  Convention  placed  the  magistrates  under 
accusation  and  outlaw^ed  the  admistrators ;  the  goods  of  all 
citizens  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt  by  staying  in  the 
city  were  confiscated,  and  all  payment  of  private  or  public 
debts  due  to  inliabitants  of  Lyons  was  suspended. 

So  many  menaces  against  their  liberty  and  their  property, 
so  gi-eat  vengeance  thus  unfeehngly  denounced,  roused  once 
more  the  drooping  courage  of  the  people  of  Lyons.  They  had 
beforehand  provided  for  their  defence  by  assembling  a  little 
army  of  volunteers  under  the  resolute  command  of  Precy,  who 
had  formerly  retired  to  his  estates,  whence  the  Lyons  insur- 
rection had  dra^^^l  him  forth.  Unanimously  and  sponta- 
neously, the  administrators  rejected  the  sunmions  of  Dubois- 
Crance.  They  \vrote  to  the  Convention:  ''At  the  moment 
when  our  envoys  prove  to  you  our  attachment  to  the  Republic, 
by  bearing  to  you  our  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  you 
treat  us  as  rebels.  To-day  hostilities  have  commenced;  blood 
has  flowed.  Dubois-Cranc6  gave  us  an  hour  to  deliberate 
upon  his  proclamation,  and  before  the  time  had  expired  our 
advanced  guard  received  a  discharge  of  artillery.  We  have 
imitated  this  violence  and  repulsed  the  assailants.  Your  com- 
missioners have  exceeded  their  powers.  Let  justice  be  done 
to  Lyons ;  bloodshed  will  necessarily  follow  your  refusal.  We 
shall  aU  sooner  perish  than  again  fall  under  the  yoke  of 
anarchy." 

Lyons  was,  in  fact,  resisting  anarchy,  and  the  insurrection 
was  not  a  royalist  one,  as  they  pretended  to  believe.  Pr^cy 
nad  recently  written  to  Turin,  where  the  princes  were  staying. 
He  knew  that  no  one  could  come  from  thence.  The  popula- 
tion, consulted  bv  the  administrators,  associated  itself  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  effort  for  defence.  In  this  great,  rich,  and 
commercial  city,  even  the  poorest  were  determined  to  protect 
their  property  against  pillage.    The  masses  had  not  yet  come 
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under  the  slow  disorganizing  sway  of  subversive  theories.  '*  It 
is  no  longer  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Lyons  who  write  to 
you,"  they  wrote  to  Dubois-Crance ;  "it  is  the  entire  people. 
Fori^y  thousand  men  shut  up  in  these  walls  have  swom  to  de^ 
fend  till  death  the  rights  of  man,  their  hberi;y,  their  property, 
and  the  safety  of  the  citizens/'  The  order  for  bombardment 
was  given. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  induce  M.  de  Pr^cy  to  surren- 
der.    "  That  does  not  depend  upon  me,"  he  replied;  "  between 
you  and  us  there  is  an  abyss  which  death  alone  can  fill.     The 
Convention  is  thirsting  for  blood;  it  desires  an  expiation  and 
an  example.     Lyons  is  condemned,  I  know,  but  your  soldiers 
will  enter  it  only  over  heaps  of  corpses.     How  many  brave 
Lyonnese  are,  like  myself,  marked  for  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner I    Better  the  ball  of  the  soldier ;  we  will  go  on  to  the  end  I" 
*'Even  to  the  scaffold!"   replied  his   interlocutor  Paris,  the 
commissioner  of  war.     "Ah  well !  yes;  we  will  mount  it  with- 
out shame  and  without  fear.     It  is  the  road  to  heaven,  as  the 
confessor  of  January  21  said."    "General,"  said  Paris,  "the 
Vendeans  are  conquerors  in  their  Socage ;  foreigners  have  en- 
croached on  the  frontiers ;  France  is  in  danger  of  being  dismem- 
bered."   "Never,"  cried  Pr^cy;  and  the  eyes  of  the  chief  of 
the  msurgents  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Convention  were 
lit  up  with  equal  ardor.     ' '  Never !  the  Lyonnese  would  be  slain 
to  the  la.st  man  to  defend  the  territory  of  the  country.     You 
see  my  cockade,— I  took  it  when  I  saw  my  brothers  in  arms 
and  my  friends  quit  France;  I  remained  to  struggle  against  the 
dangera  which  menaced  it.      No,  citizen,  the  foreigner  will 
never  divide  France,  it  is  too  good  for  hmi ;  he  may  devastate 
it  with  fire  and  sword,  but  it  will  stiU  remain  upon  the  map  of 
Europe." 

This  patriotic  ardor,  shared  in  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
besieged  city,  far  from  appeasing  the  Jacobins,  increased  their 
anger  against  these  moderates  of  the  Revolution,  whom  they 
rightly  regarded  as  their  most  dangerous  enemies.  A  triumvi- 
-^te  of  representatives,  Couthon,  Maignet,  and  Chateauneuf- 
Randon,  invested  with  unlimited  powers,  were  delegated  to 
accompany  the  army  of  Kellermaim,  who  was  already  accused 
of  weakness.  The  Lyonnese  troops  had  made  several  sorties, 
protecting  Montbrison  and  Saint -Etienne,  which  were  allied 
with  them,  and  even  making  an  excursion  into  the  Puy-de- 
Dome.  Couthon  had  just  estabhshed  himself  at  Clermont^ 
which  he  loaded  with  requisitions  and  delivered  to  the  revolu- 
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tionary  committees,  urging  forward  the  departure  of  the  levies 
en  masse  which  he  himself  directed  against  Lyons.  He  had 
called  from  the  army  of  the  ^Ups,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  liis 
recruits,  Greneral  Doppet,  formerly  a  doctor  at  Chambery, — "a 
wicked  man,  the  declared  enemy  of  all  who  possessed  talent, 
without  any  idea  of  war,  and  who  was  brave  and  nothing 
more."*  Couthon  and  Doppet  disputed  the  authority  with 
Kellermann  and  Dubois-Crance. 

The  bombardment  mean  wliile  did  not  slacken,  devastating  the 
public  edifices  which  adorned  Lyons,  pitilessly  threatening  the 
hospital  itself,  in  spite  of  the  charity  which  had  opened  its  gates 
to  the  wounded  besiegers.  Each  day  the  investment  was  dra^vn 
closer,  provisions  could  no  longer  enter  the  city,  the  women 
worked  at  the  batteries  and  displayed  an  invincible  courage. 
In  every  quarter  the  burning  houses  were  falling.  ' '  Attack 
this  rebel  city  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  torch  in  hand, " 
wrote  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety;  "  if  tlie  emigrants,  the 
dandies,  and  other  rebels  escape  from  Lyons  have  them  pur- 
sued, and  let  the  tocsin  everywhere  ring  forth  against  the  cruel 
enemies  of  their  country." 

The  instinct  of  vengeance  had  not  deceived  the  Jacobins  of 
Paris.  Lyons  was  about  to  succumb  and  its  little  army  pre- 
pared for  flight.  On  October  7  (1794)  a  proclamation  of  Cou- 
thon's,  addressed  to  the  assemblies  of  the  section,  decided  the 
administratoi-s  of  the  besieged  city  to  attempt  a  capitulation. 
Precy  and  his  brave  soldiers  went  out  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Burgundy  road,  badly  defended  by  the  revolutionary  posts. 
Tlie  Lyonnese  volunteers  had  bidden  adieu  to  their  wives  and 
their  children;  a  few  of  them  had  attended  a  mass  for  the 
dead,  one  of  the  soldiers  having  donned  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments and  acted  as  priest ;  it  was  in  a  cave  that  he  celebrated 
the  holy  office.  Already,  in  spite  of  their  courage,  the  fugi- 
tives were  dispersed  and  cut  in  pieces.  Vu'ieu,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  columns,  was  killed ;  Pr^cy  wandered  in  the 
country,  driven  from  one  retreat  to  another;  the  anarchists  of 
the  villages  fell  upon  the  Lyonnese,  whose  resistance  had  drawn 
the  armies  to  the  district,  and  who  were,  it  was  beheved,  laden 
with  treasure.  They  were  brought  back  in  platoons  to  Lyons 
to  be  shot ;  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  republican  troops. 
Whilst  the  administrators  were  still  negotiating,  the  Porte  St. 
Clair  was  surprised,  Couthon  and  Dubois-Cranc^  entering  as 
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conquerors  into  the  vanquished  town  after  sixty-three  days  of 
siege.  They  remained  always  rivals  in  authority  and  divided 
in  their  action,  less  violent  in  consequence  against  the  con- 
quered party.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  recalled  Du- 
bois-Crance,  who  was  indicted.  At  the  Convention  Barere 
loaded  him  with  accusations.  "  Would  you  allow  to  exist  a 
city  which  by  its  rebeUion  has  caused  the  blood  of  patriots  to 
flow?  That  which  is  inhabited  by  conspirators  is  not  a  city;  it 
ought  to  be  entombed  in  its  own  ruins.  What  ought  you  to 
respect  in  your  vengeance?  The  house  of  the  poor  persecuted 
by  the  rich,  the  manufactures  of  which  the  barbarous  English 
desire  the  destruction,  the  asylum  of  humanity,  the  edifice  con- 
secrated to  pubHc  instruction.  The  ploughshare  ought  to  pass 
over  all  the  rest.  The  name  of  Lyons  ought  no  longer  to  exist 
-—you  shall  call  it  Ville  affmnchie ;  and  upon  the  ruins  of  this 
infamous  city  there  shall  be  raised  a  monument  which  shall 
ascribe  honor  to  the  Convention,  and  bear  witness  to  the  crime 
and  the  punishment  of  the  enemies  of  Uberty.  These  words 
will  tell  the  whole  story:  'Lyons  made  war  against  Liberty; 
LvoiLS  is  no  more. '  " 

To  Couthon  had  been  assigned  the  task  of  carrying  these 
menaces  into  elfect  and  executing  the  threatened  vengeance. 
Already  the  revolutionary  tribunals  were  instituted ;  a  militaiy 
commission  ordered  the  execution  of  rebels  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands.     Couthon,  solemnly  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  patriots,  traversed  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  strik- 
ing with  a  little  gilded  hammer  the  magnificent  edifices  and 
rich  hotels.     **In  the  name  of  the  law,"  said  he,  "  I  condemn 
thee  to  be  demolished."    A  fSto  was  celebrated  in  expiation  of 
the  death  of  Chaiier ;  but  as  the  workmen  did  not  come  forward 
to  destroy  the  edifices,  it  was  necessary  to  requisition  them  by 
force.     The  revolutionary  tribunal  proceeded  sluggishly;  the 
poor,  like  the  rich,  were  deeply  compromised  by  the  resistance 
that  had  been  made.     The  moderation  of  Couthon  excited  the 
anger  of  the  revolutionists  of  Lyons,  eager  to  enjoy  their  ven- 
geance.    ' '  Forms  ought  to  be  banished, "  said  they,  ' '  the  facts 
alone  shall  be  considered;  let  the  assassins  be  brought  forward; 
we  will  sit  armed  and  kill  them  first  and  do  our  duty  after- 
wards."   "■  It  wiU  only  be  possible  to  establish  the  Republic  on 
the  corpse  of  the  last  of  the  respectable  people,"  said  the  repre- 
sentative Javogues  at  a  club.     Couthon  was  called  to  Paris. 
Tho  long  spectacle  of  courageous  resistance  had  inspired  fears 
in  his  mind  which  betrayed  him  to  an  unaccustomed  mildness. 
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Be  was  replaced  by  CoUot  d'Herbois  and  Fouche,  of  Nantes,  as 
yet  little  known,  except  for  the  sanguinary  ardor  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  Nivemais,  formerly  placed  in  his  dictatorship. 
On  setting  out,  the  two  representatives  made  this  solemn  prom- 
ise to  the  Jacobins:  "We  will  return  to  tell  you  that  the  South 
is  pacified  and  that  there  remain  only  patriots,  or  we  will  die 
in  that  city."  Already,  in  honor  of  Chalier,  a  blasphemous 
procession  traversed  the  streets  of  Lyons,  trailing  in  the  mud 
the  cross  of  the  Gospel.  They  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  mar- 
tyr of  liberty,  "  of  the  Saviour  God  who  died  for  the  Republic." 
**l>Iiscreants  have  immolated  him,"  said  Fouche;  "the  blood 
of  miscreants  is  the  only  lustral  water  which  can  appease  his 
angry  manes.     The  blood  of  aristocrats  will  serve  as  incense  to 

him." 

The  work  had  already  commenced,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror 
was  establishing  itself  in  Lyons.  Every  day  an  increasing 
number  of  fugitives  succeeded  in  escaping,  braving  all  dangers 
in  order  to  seek  security  in  Switzerland.  Others,  like  M.  de 
Fontanes,  hid  themselves  in  the  obscure  nooks  of  the  great 
city,  lost  to  all  observation  for  many  months.  The  three  Com- 
mittees of  Sequestrations,  Demohtions,  and  Denunciations  had 
entered  on  their  functions;  avidity  excited  the  zeal  of  the  two 
former  to  assure  its  victims  to  the  third.  A  tariff  for  informers 
was  instituted ;  each  denouncer  received  thirty  livres ;  for  the 
head  of  a  priest,  a  gentleman,  or  wealthy  person,  the  recom- 
pense was  doubled. 

The  edifices  and  houses  of  Lyons  fell  before  the  hatchet  and 
pickaxe  before  the  distracted  inhabitants  were  able  to  quit 
their  dwellings,  openly  given  over  to  pillage;  but  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Convention  found  the  work  too  slow.  "  The  re- 
pubUcan  impatience,"  they  wrote,  "  needs  more  rapid  means. 
The  explosion  of  the  mine,  the  devouring  activity  of  the  flame, 
can  alone  express  the  all-powerful  might  of  the  people."  The 
same  destructive  thought  animated  them  as  regards  men. 
** Considering,"  they  had  proclaimed  on  arriving  at  Lyons, 
''that  the  exercise  of  justice  has  need  of  no  other  form  than 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  will,  energeti- 
cally manifested,  ought  to  be  the  conscience  of  the  judges,  that 
nearly  all  those  who  fill  the  prisons  of  this  commune  have  con- 
spired for  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  and  meditated  the 
massacre  of  patriots,  that,  in  consequence,  they  are  outside  the 
law,  and  their  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced,  the  representa- 
tives ordain  as  folio ws :— There  shall  be  established  a  Revolu- 
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tionaiy  Tribunal,  before  which  the  accused  shall  be  brought; 
the  innocent  shall  be  set  at  liberty  immediately,  and  the  guilty 
sent  to  execution.  '* 

The  grim  agents  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Public  Safety  were 
henceforth  reassured  as  to  their  personal  safety,  and  as  to  the 
trembling  sub:nission  of  the  Lyonnese  population;  the  revolu- 
tionary army  of  Paris  had  just  arrived  under  the  orders  of 
Ronsin.  In  his  farewell  address  at  the  Cordeliers,  the  General, 
who  formeriy  made  the  Vendue  tremble,  announced  that  the 
Republic,  as  true  patriots  understood  it,  could  not  be  established 
without  exterminating  a  third  of  the  population.  At  Nantes, 
Carrier  was  more  exacting,  and  said  it  would  be  necessiiry  to 
go  as  far  a^  two  third^:.  The  Lyonnese  became  accustomcxi  to 
the  scaffold.  ''  The  Executions  do  not  produce  the  effect  that 
ought  to  attend  them,"  wrote  Collot  d'Herbois  to  the  Conven- 
tion; '*  the  siege  and  the  daily  perils  that  everyone  has  ex- 
perienced have  inspired  a  sort  of  indifference  as  regards  life. 
Yesterday,  a  spectator,  returning  from  an  execution  said, 
*  That  is  not  much  U)  endure.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  guillotined? 
Suppose  I  insult  the  representatives?'  Judge  how  dangerous 
are  such  dispositions  in  an  energetic  populace.  We  are  apply- 
ing ourselves  to  forge  the  thunderbolt." 

On  September  4th  the  thunderbolts  of  Collot  d'Herbois  were 
ready.  Sixty-four  young  men  passed  before  the  Commission, 
which  it  had  been  necessary  to  renew ;  three  out  of  five  of  the 
members  designated  from  amongst  the  Jacobins  arrived  from 
Paris  had  refused  the  functions  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them.  Wlien  the  condemned  were  brought  to  the  Place  des 
Brotteaux.  they  found  themselves  placed  between  two  ditches 
bordered  by  a  hedge  of  troops.  Two  cannons  stood  ready  at 
the  end  of  this  funeral  alley.  When  the  storm  of  grape  shot 
burst  upon  the  victims,  their  voices  in  haughty  and  resound- 
ing tones  were  joining  in  the  words,— 

Mourir  pour  la  patrie, 
CVst  le  sort  le  plus  beao, 
Le  plus  digne  d'envie. 

The  thunderbolt  had  not  accomplished  its  work;  many  of 
the  wounded  were  still  groaning,  the  cannon  thundered  a 
second  time,  and  even  then  the  soldiers  had  to  despatch  the 
dying  with  their  sabres.  Next  day  recourse  was  had  to  a 
fusillade  en  masse.  Notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of  the 
representatives,  horror,  impossible  to  restrain,  continued  to 
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increase.  The  colonel  of  the  5th  regiment  was  indignant  at 
having  his  troops  twice  ordered  out  for  butchery;  he  was 
put  in  prison  by  Collot  d'Herbois,  but  the  regiment  rebelled, 
and  the  colonel  was  liberated.  Combats  took  place  every 
day  between  the  regular  troops  and  the  revolutionaiy  army  of 
Ronsin.  A  few  bold  petitioners,  amongst  others  M.  de  I'on- 
tanes,  complained  to  the  Convention  of  the  atrocities  each 
day  committed  by  order  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunid.  Collot 
d'Herbois  had  returned  to  Paris  in  order  himself  to  defend  hi^ 
actions ;  all  the  measures  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  on  mission  at  the  Freed  Commune  were  approved. 
"Our  energy  and  courage,"  said  Fouche,  "increase  under 
difficulties;  our  enemies  have  need  of  an  example.  The  south- 
em  part  of  the  Republic  has  been  envelopKid  in  a  destructive 
whirlpool ;  we  must  create  the  thunder  in  order  to  destroy  it. 
It  is  necessary  that  all  the  friends  of  the  conspiratoi*8  of  the 
South,  all  the  correspondents  which  they  have  at  the  Fi  eed 
Commune,  should  fall  under  the  thunderbolt  of  justice,  and 
that  their  bloodstained  bodies,  precipitated  into  the  Rlione, 
should  craate  upon  its  two  shores,  at  its  mouth,  under  the 
walls  of  infamous  Toulon,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ferocious  English, 
an  impression  of  dismay,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  all-poweiiul 
might  of  the  French  people. " 

Toulon  succumbed,  in  fact,  after  a  sanguinarj^  stni£::gle, 
which  presented  the  unique  and  sorrowful  example  of  a  French 
city  voluntarily  opening  its  gates  to  the  foreigner.  The  odious 
excesses  of  the  RevolutionaTy  Tribunal  aroused  at  first  a 
courageous  resistance;  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  assem- 
blies of  the  sections  had  driven  away  the  Jacobin  municipality, 
imprisoned  the  representative  commissioner,  and  constituted 
a  new  tribunal,  whose  executions,  in  their  turn,  stained  the 
city  with  blood.  Toulon  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Conven- 
tion, all  the  time  protesting  its  attachment  to  the  republican 
cause. 

Like  Lyons  and  Toulon,  l\Iarseilles  had  been  stirred  up  and 
had  proclaimed  an  independence  hostile  to  the  Convention. 
Provisions  failing,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Admiral  Hood,  who 
commanded  the  English  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  to 
allow  the  fi"ee  entry  of  grain.  "  Lot  Toulon  lend  a  hand  in  the 
matter,"  answered  he;  "1  require  the  assent  of  all  the  towns 
along  the  coast,  in  order  to  bring  you  aid."  A  messenger 
presented  himself  at  the  same  time  at  Toulon,  the  bearer  of  a 
monarcliical    proclamation    from    the     English  government, 
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"Decide  definitively  and  frankly,  have  confidence  in  the  gener- 
osity of  a  loyal  nation,  and  I  will  fly  to  your  aid  to  break  th« 
chains  that  fetter  you."  The  prudence  of  Admiral  Hood  re- 
quired the  disarmament  of  all  the  vessels  found  in  the  road- 
stead, and  the  surrender  of  the  forts.  "You  know  what 
vengeance  threatens  you,"  added  he,  ''and  what  is  the  lot  re- 
served for  you  by  your  enemies." 

It  was  this  terror  of  the  Jacobin  vengeance  that  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  determination  of  the  authorities  of  Toulon. 
Already  the  royalists,  numerous  enough  among  the  masses  in 
the  South,  were  crying  in  the  streets.  "Long  live  the  King!'' 
The  sword  was  suspended  over  the  heads  of  all  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  insurrection ;  the  animosity  of  parties,  per- 
sonal fears,  and  cleverly  conducted  intrigues,  triumphed  over 
evident  duty.  The  conditions  of  Admiral  Hood  were  accepted ; 
through  a  renmant  of  National  pride  the  ships  were  not  dis- 
armed; the  tricolor-flag  continued  floating  from  the  main- 
masts. 

The  marines  long  resisted ;  their  patriotic  ardor  was  stirred 
up  by  a  jealous  ill-wfll  towards  the  English.     Admii-al  Trogoff, 
who  commanded  the   little  squadron,  was  ill;    his  Brigade^ 
Major,  Rear-Admiral  Saint-Julien,  haughtily  refused  to  sur- 
render.    "  I  will  perish,"  said  he,  "  if  necessary  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  city  against  the  Jacobins,  but  I  will  never  consent  to 
the  entry  of  the  English."    The  squadron  presented  its  broad- 
sides in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  the  roadsteads,  and  cover 
Toulon  with  its  cannon.     The  Committee  had  declared  that  the 
marines  were  free  to  follow  their  opinion.     When  Admiral 
Trogoff  resumed  the  command,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of 
the  sections,   and  rallied  the   crews  round  him.     The  ships 
entered  the  port;  Admiral  Saint-Julien  persuaded  a  few  sea- 
men to  follow  his  example;  sixteen  vessels  obeyed  Admiral 
Trogoff.     Admiral  Hood  took  possession  of  Toulon  in  the  name 
of  King  Louis  XVII.     Saint-Julien  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war. 
A  garrison  made  up  of  soldiers  from  different  alMed  nations 
occupied  the  forts  and  the  place  under  the  orders  of  General 
O'Hara. 

Marseilles  had  just  succumbed  to  the  forces  of  General  Car- 
teaux;  its  short  independence  had  given  place  to  the  strife  of 
parties.  Internal  division  had  exhausted  its  resistance,  the 
vengeance  of  the  Jacobins  filled  the  town  with  bloodshed. 
Exiles  from  Marseilles,  Avignon,  and  Aix  encumbered  Toulon, 
the  last  refuge  of  the  reaction  against  the  Reign  of  Terror.' 
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Already,  Carteaux  was  marching  against  the  place  which  had 
beforehand,  by  its  surrender  to  the  foreigner,  given  an  excuse 
for  rigorous  measures.  Doppet  soon  disputed  with  him  the 
honor  of  the  siege.  "  When  will  they  make  an  end  of  sending 
us  painters  and  doctors  to  command  us?"  said  the  soldiers. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  August.  1793,  that  the  English  took 
possession  of  Toulon;  on  the  20th  of  November,  General 
Dugommier,  an  old  soldier,  experienced  and  clever,  was  at  last 
charged  with  the  operations  of  the  siege.  The  foreigners  had 
profited  by  this  long  delay  to  fortify  the  place,  when  the 
major  of  aitillery,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  proposed  to  attack  the 
fort  of  Eguillette,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  this  post 
which  the  recent  works  had  rendered  almost  impregnable.  It 
was,  however,  upon  this  point  that  the  mihtary  genius  of  the 
young  officer  directed  the  efforts  of  the  assailants.  By  the 
natural  and  free  ascendency  of  his  spirit  he  was  able  to  triumph 
overall  objections.  ''Attend  to  your  trade,"  said  he  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  who  embarrassed  him  with  their 
counsels,  ''  and  leave  me  to  attend  to  mine.  I  will  answer  for 
success  with  my  hoad."  Fr(§ron  and  Barras  wrote  spitefully 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  "  After  four  months  Toulon 
is  not  yet  attacked ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  shall  have  to  re- 
tire precipitately  and  in  disorder,  whilst  at  this  moment  we 
might  accomplish  it  in  an  orderly  and  regular  manner." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  attack  commenced ;  a  battery 
which  covered  the  city  had  just  been  unmasked,  cutting  otf 
the  communications  of  Toulon  with  the  sea.  General  Dugom- 
mier was  repulsed  at  the  head  of  the  first  column.  "lam 
lost !"  cried  he.  with  the  foresight  of  the  cruel  doom  reserved 
by  the  Convention  for  unfortunate  generals.  Fortun  e  seconded 
the  next  attack— the  English  gunners  were  killed  at  their  pieces 
and  the  fort  of  Eguillette  had  been  several  hours  in  possession 
of  the  republican  troops  when  the  representatives,  Salicetti  and 
Robespierre,  junior,  arrived  sword  in  band.  General  La goyi>e, 
at  the  same  time,  had  seized  fort  Faron,  the  principal  defence 
of  the  place  on  the  east. 

General  O'Hara  had  been  for  two  days  a  prisoner  of  tho 
French,  and  the  capture  of  the  forts  had  rendered  the  defonre 
of  Toulon  impossible,  when  Admiral  Hood  resolved  suddenly 
to  abandon  it,  without  forewarning  the  population  or  the 
authorities,  who  would  undoubtedly  have  placed  obstacles  in 
his  way.  In  order  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  Jacobins,  the 
sections  of  Toulon  were  delivered  to  the  English ;  the  English 
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condemned  them  to  bear  all  the  vengeance  of  the  JacobiniB, 
aggravated  by  the  weight  of  treason  and  by  the  disasters 
which  threatened  the  French  navy.  The  English  sailors  dis- 
persed in  the  cit>  quietly  got  on  board  their  vessels;  they  com- 
menced to  embark  the  sick.  The  news  soon  spread  through 
Toulon  that  the  EngUsh  were  about  to  put  to  sea.  The  alarm 
grew  intense;  the  governor  remained  deaf  to  all  questions. 
The  troops  which  occupied  the  forts  re-entered  the  city,  blow- 
ing up,  one  after  another,  the  works  which  they  abandoned. 

A  panic  terror  seized  the  inhabitants;  the  torches  which  lit 
up  the  countenances  of  the  drummers    proclaiming  in   the 
streets  the  tardy  declaration  of  the  EngHsh  cast,  at  the  same 
time,  their  flickering  light  upon  mothers  seeking  their  children, 
husbands  calling  for  their  wives,  upon  entire  families  running 
towards  the  fort,  without  knowing  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
flee  from  their  dreaded  enemies.     The  Enghsh  at  first  disdain 
f uUy  repulsed  the  supphants :  the  distress  and  horror  caused 
by  their  refusal,  and  the  example  of  humanity  given  them  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans  caused  them  to  revoke  these 
cruel  orders.      "Poor  French,"  said  Admiral  Langara,  "we 
are  come  to  assassinate  them."    The  fugitives  crowded  into 
little  boats,  insufficient  for  their  number;  many  of  them  cap- 
sized in  the  port;  the  bullets  of  the  besieging  batteries  swept 
the  decks.     The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  fix  their  bayonets  in 
order  to  open  a  passage  through  the  crci-jrd.     "  The  republicans 
are  coming,"  was  heard  on  every  side,  and  fright  aggravated 
the    disorder.     More    than    twenty    thousand    persons    were 
crowded  together  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 

The  English  squadron  quitted  the  roadstead  at  the  moment 
when  Sir  Sydney  Smith  with  six  gun-boats  reached  the  quay. 
He  marched  straight  to  the  dockyard  and  the  arsenal,  resolved 
to  set  them  on  fire.  The  convicts  and  workmen  charged  with 
guarding  these  establishments  were  ready,  but  the  gates  ^vere 
forced  and  the  cannon  pointed  against  their  defenders.  The 
incendiary  matches  had  been  everywhere  lit  by  the  English, 
when  the  latter  once  more  took  to  the  sea.  The  French  ships 
in  the  port  had  been  loaded  with  combustible  matter.  Tho 
enemy  had  scarcely  gained  the  open  sea  \vhen  explosions  suc- 
ceeded explosions ;  nine  vessels  of  the  hue  and  four  frigates 
were  on  fire.  The  republican  advanced  guard,  as  they  entered 
the  city,  ran  to  the  magazines  and  with  the  aid  of  the  convicts 
they  succeeded  in  saving  the  ropewalk;  the  arsenal  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames. 
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Toulon  was  given  up  to  the  excesses  of  this  advance-guard 
of  scoundrels  and  pUlagers  when  the  general-in-chiof  entered 
the  place.  The  representatives  of  the  people  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  columns,  "  their  faces  illuminated  with  a  ghastly 
joy,  their  eyes  sparkling,  and  their  nostrils  dilated  as  if 
already  revelling  in  the  ardor  of  camage."  *  *'  Our  first  letter 
shall  be  dated  from  the  ruins  of  Toulon,"  they  had  written 
that  day  to  the  Convention.  "Naarly  iiU  the  inhabrtiintg 
have  escaped;  those  who  remain  will  sen^e  to  appeiise  the 
mimes  of  our  brave  brothers  who  have  fallen  with  so  much 
valor."  The  first  victims  were  taken  from  amongst  the  work- 
men of  the  dockyard  who  had  snatched  tii(^  remains  of  it  from 
the  flames;  after  the  execution,  the  artillery  wagons  rolled 
over  the  corpses.  A  commission  of  patriots,  prisoners  upon 
the  ships  in  the  roadstead,  was  charged  to  designate  the  con- 
demned. All  that  remained  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon  were 
crowded  together  on  the  public  ])laces;  the  Jacobins,  hitherto 
in  fear  of  their  lives,  circulated  amongst  tlie  ranks.  *'  Pass  to 
this  side,"  they  exclaimed  to  all  those  whom,  from  motives  of 
cupidity  or  personal  revenge,  they  destined  to  death.  Th9 
fusillade  commenced  each  day  without  any  fomi  of  process  or 
indictment.  *' Already  all  the  naval  officers  are  extermi- 
nated," wrote  the  representatives.  "Every  one  found  in 
Toulon  who  has  been  employed  in  the  naval  or  military  ad- 
ministration  has  been  shot  amidst  the  thousand  times  repeated 
cries  of  '  Vive  la  Repubhque  I '  But  for  the  fear  of  causing 
innocent  creatures  to  perish,  such  iis  imprisoned  patriots,  all 
the  inhabitants  would  have  been  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword ; 
as  but  for  fear  of  destroying  the  arsenal  and  magazines,  the 
city  would  have  been  given  to  the  flames ;  but  it  "\\  ill  none  the 
less  disappear  from  tlie  soil  of  liberty.  To-morrow  and  on  the 
following  days  we  shall  proceed  to  the  demohtion,  we  have 
requisitioned  twelve  thousand  masons  from  the  surrounding 
provinces  to  execute  the  wor?-.  All  grand  measures  have 
been  wanting  at  Mai^eilles;  if  only,  as  at  Toulon,  eight 
himdred  conspirators  had  been  shot  at  the  entry  of  the 
troops,  and  a  military  commission  created  to  condemn  tlie 
rest  of  the  miscreants,  we  should  not  be  wliere  we  now  are. 
Marseilles  is  forever  incurable,  unless  it  be  by  the  transporiii- 
fcion  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  their  replacement  by  men  from 
the  North." 


•  Memoirs  of  Mar^chal  Victor,  due  de  Bellun*. 
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The  work  was  completed  at  Toulon.     Fr^ron  and  Barraa 
were  sent  to  Marseilles  to  consummate  tlie  vengeance  left  im- 
perfect there.     Danton  had  said,  "  It  is  necessary  to  give  a 
lesson  to  the  great  commercial  aristocracy  in    the  case  of 
Marseilles.     It    is  necessary  that  the    merchants,  who  have 
seen  with  pleasure  the  abasement  of  the  nobles  and  the  priests 
in  the  hope  of  fattening  on  their  goods,  and  who  now  desire  a 
counter-revolution,  should  be  in  their  turn  abased.     It  is  upon 
them  that  the  cost  of  this  war  ought  to  fall."    The  letters  of 
the    representatives    were    dated  from  ''Sans-nora,  formerly 
Marseilles."     The    Convention  decreed  that    Toulon    should 
henceforth  be  called  "Le  Port  de  la  Montague."    In  their 
fanatical  passion,  the  Jacobins  ignored  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  amongst  men  more  difficult  to  destroy  than  memory, 
and  that  it  is  more  easy  to  cause  heads  to  fall  on  the  scaffold 
than  to  suppress  a  name  known  upon  the  lips  of  women  and 
httle  children. 

The  civil  war  had  terminated ;  only  the  Vendee  still  resisted, 
bleeding  and  decimated,  without  being  definitely  conquered'; 
bands  of  Chouans  still  traversed  Normandy  and  Brittany.     But 
the    efforts  of  the  moderates,   sincere  republicans   or  secret 
royalists,  had  been  extinguished  one  after  another  in  seas  of 
blood.     Terror  had  seized  upon  all  minds,  stirring  up  silent 
hatred,  by  stifling  resistance  and  even  complaints.     Tlie  yoke 
of  the  Jacobins  pressed  with  unequal  weight  upon  different 
provinces;    everywhere  oppressive,  it  became  terrible  when 
cities  or    provinces  were  given  over  to  the  furies  of  a  de- 
moniacal fanaticism.     Already  were  preparing  the  cruel  re- 
actions, which   were  about  to  steep  with  blood,  under  the 
Directorate,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Avignon,  dishonoring  the 
cause  of  order  and  leaving  upon  hearts  deep  scars  which  time 
has  scarcely  yet  succeeded  in  healing.     Light  and  mobile  in 
their  opinions  and  attachments,  the  people  long  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  evils  they  have  suffered,  and  dread  the  return 
of  them.      When    the    flames    appear    extinguished,  a   name 
suffices  to  rekindle  the  flame  smouldering  in  the  ashes.     Justly 
or  unjustly,  institutions  have  to  carry  long  the  weight  of  the 
crimes  and  faults  committed  under  their  fla^ 
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THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCE   (1792—1795). 


I  QUIT  with  profound  relief  the  theatre  of  mad  and  sangui- 
nary poUtical  struggles;  I  turn  my  eyes  from  the  odious  spec- 
f^cles  of  the  crimes  and  cowardices  which  have  stained  the 
soil  of  our  country ;  I  forget  the  bitternesses  of  the  civil  war, 
less  humiliating  than  the  abasement  of  soul  and  the  shameful 
submission  which  delivered  France  to  the  frenzied  cl^sorders  of 
the  most  e\^l  passions ;  I  now  concern  myself  with  the  only 
strengthening  and  consohng  memories  of  an  epoch  troubled  by 
storms  of  which  the  last  successive  outbursts  have  scarcely  yet 
been  swept  from  the  horizon.  The  history  of  the  National 
Defence  by  the  French  Revolution  is  mingled  with  sorrows  and 
regrets:  there  remains,  however,  an  ineffaceable  title  to  glory 
that  weighs  heavily  on  our  memories  recently  charged  with 
other  recollections. 

The  French  Revolution  did  not  deceive  itself;  the  grand  en- 
terprise had  scarcely  commenced,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
had  only  just  raised'^its  flag,  and  it  already  comprehended  the 
agitation  that  the  overthrow  of  a  great  state  would  necessarily 
bring  to  neighboring  countries.  Ever  protesting  its  pacific 
disposition,  it  nevertheless  foresaw  war,  imposed  upon  it  or 
sought  for.  "If  you  send  us  war,  we  will  send  you  liberty," 
such  was  the  superb  defiance  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  All  felt  themselves  threatened,  the 
most  prudent  or  the  most  timid  confirmed  or  contracted  their 
alliances,  secretly  agitated  by  the  growing  fame  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Already  the  treaty  of  Pihiitz  (7th  August,  1791), 
had  united  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  mutual  ground  of  per- 
sonal uneasiness  and  benevolent  sohcitude  for  King  Louis  XVI., 
deprived  of  his  liberty  of  action.  The  assassination  of  King 
Gustavus,  of  Sweden,  had  retarded  the  more  hostile  move- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  North.  England  had  been  favorable 
to  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution,  as  to  the  efforts  of  a 
people  seeking  that  liberty  which  the  Enghsh  nation  had  itself 
acquired  at  the  price  of  ancient  struggles,  crowned  by  two 
•uccessive  revolutions ;  but  disquietude  began  to  influence  it« 
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moderate  and  wise  government,  firmly  attached  to  liberal  ideas 
as  to  conservative  principles.    Pitt  still  remained  neutral,  in 
spite  of  the  contrary  efforts  of  Fox  in  favor  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  those  of  Burke  for  an  impassioned  resistance 
to  the  development  of  new  ideas.    Spain  had  not  yet  renewed 
the  chain  of  the  Family  Pact;  the  court  of  Turin  was  worked 
upon  by  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  the  habitual  prudence  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  alone  kept  back  Victor  Amadeus.    Agitated 
and  disquieted,  the  whole  of  Europe  contemplated  us  with  a 
cunosity  often  malevolent  and  always  suspicious,  ready  to 
unite  against  us  at  the  first  pretext.    The  intrigues  of  the  emi- 
grants,  and  their  military  demonstrations,  maintained  the 
agitation;  the  number  of  French  officers  collected  on  their  soU 
reassured  foreigners  by  proving  the  disorganization  of  our 
army.     Secretly  instructed  by  King  Louis  XVI.  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  with  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
France,  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  had  constantly  used  his  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  prudence  and  moderation.     He  died  in 
1792,  and  the  first  proceedings  of  his  nephew  and  successor, 
Francis  II.,  King  of  Hungary  and  of  Bohemia,  irritated  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  tlie  revolutionary  party  in  France. 
General  Dumourioz,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  directed  the  affairs  of  war,  conceived  a  plan 
of  invasion  of  the  Austrian  Low  Countries  recently  agitated  by 
internal  dissension,  and  still  scarcely  restored  to  the  authority 
of  the  emperor.     The  state  of  feehng  among  a  large  portion  of 
the  population,  led  France  to  hope  for  a  feeble  resistance.     An 
occasion  was  watched  for,  and  was  furnished  by  the  awkward 
demands  of  Cobenzel,  the  prime  minister  of  Francis  IL,  in  the 
name  of  the  German  princes  having  possessions  in  Alsace, 
^ar  had  long  been  imiminent;    it  burst  forth,   destined  in 
tv^-enty-five  years  to  decimate  all  the  populations  and  devastate 
all  the  states  of  Europe.     On  April  20,  1792,  King  Louis  XVL 
himself  proposed  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  war  against  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.    Already  three  armies  were 
found  occupying  the  frontiers  of  the  North  and  Northeast 
Marshal    Rochambeau,    General    La   Fayette,    and    Mai-shai 
Luckner  commanded  them,  all  three  had  been  recently  sent 
for  to  Paris.     It  was  to  General  I^  Fayette  that  had  been  con- 
fided   the  honor   of   attempting  the    invasion    of    Belgium. 
*'The  question,  then,  is  one  of  lievolution.  and  your  Majesty 
knows  that  M.  de  La  Fayette  undei-stands  that  sort  of  tiling 
better  than  I, "  said  Marshal  Rochambeau  to  the  kin; 
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The  war  which  opened  was  to  be  a  glorious  one  for  France; 
it  commenced  with  a  shameful  repulse,  a  sorrowful  sign  of  the 
disorder  which  reigned  in  the  army,  disorganized  by  the  loss  of 
a  great  number  of  officers,  divided  in  opinions  and  tendencies, 
without  as  yet  being  animated  by  the  powerful  impetus  of  the 
Revolution.  The  dragoons  of  General  Biron,  after  having 
occupied  Fumes,  fled  towards  Mons,  without  having  seen  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  soldiers  of  General  Theobald  Dillon,  seized 
with  the  same  panic  terror,  cried,  "Treason!"  on  percei\ang 
near  Toumay  an  Austrian  detachment,  and  re-entered  Lille  in 
disorder,  after  massacring  their  general.  The  movement  of 
General  La  Fayette  upon  Belgium  became  impossible ;  he  fell 
back  upon  the  frontier.  Luckner  evacuated  Courtrai  and 
Menin,  which  he  had  occupied.  Marshal  Rochambeau,  sorrow- 
ful and  discouraged,  gave  in  his  resignation.  The  French 
armies  remained  on  the  defensive.  But  they  were  not  to  re- 
main long  idle ;  the  foreign  invasion  was  preparing,  thwarted 
and  retarded  by  the  diverse  motives,  inherent  in  the  state  of 
the  alhed  nations  as  in  the  projects  of  their  sovereigns.  France 
prepared  hei-self,  however,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  did 
not  over-estimate  the  hostile  movement  of  Europe  when  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1792,  it  declared  that  the  country  was  in  danger. 
"The  ai-my  of  advocates  will  soon  be  annihilated  in  Belgium," 
said  the  King  of  Prussia,  disdainfully,  when  holding  a  grand 
review  at  Magdeburg;  "  we  shall  be  on  the  road  home  before 
the  end  of  the  autumn." 

A  new  element,  of  which  both  friends  and  enemies  ignored  as 
yet  the  resources  as  well  as  the  dangers,  already  had  an  import- 
ant place  in  that  army  of  the  Revolution  which  the  foreign 
sovereigns  were  so  soon  to  learn  to  dread.  Upon  the  almost 
imanimous  appeal  of  the  provinces  against  the  conscription, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  had  recently  substituted  militia  for 
the  provincial  troops,  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  army  of  the  line 
which  it  had  more  than  once  actively  seconded.  The  regular 
forces  recruited  only  by  voluntary  enlistment  not  being  suffi- 
cient in  face  of  the  ^^entuahties  of  war,  the  Assembly  had 
ordered  the  foi-mation  of  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  auxili- 
aries ;  but  this  measure  remained  inefficacious,  and  on  the  21st 
Juno,  1791,  on  the  day  after  the  flight  of  Varennes,  the  Assem- 
bly decreed  the  organization  and  active  employment  of  the 
National  Guard.  A  contingent  of  volunteers  were  to  be 
joined  to  the  active  army  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty 
National  Guards;  the  officei*s  and  sub-officers  were  to  be  ap* 
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poiiited  in  each  company  by  the  majority  of  votes.  The  en- 
rolments were  numerous  and  bore  witness  to  a  sincere  enthu- 
siasm of  patriotic  zeal;  in  spite  of  the  hindrances  that  attended 
the  formation  of  certain  corps,  the  disorder  that  reigned  in  the 
accounts,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  departmental  adminis- 
traitors  suddenly  charged  with  the  equipment  of  the  troops,  a 
large  number  of  battalions  had  joined  the  army  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1792,  when  Marshal  Llickner  formally 
demanded  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  authority  for  incorpo- 
rating the  volunteers  with  the  troops  of  the  line  for  periods  of 
imequal  length  always  freely  agreed  to. 

Already  Narbonne,  the  Minister  of  War,  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion.      After  a  tour  of  inspection,  rapidly  carried 
out  in  all  parts,  he  announced  a  deficit  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men  in  the  contingent  of  the  active  army.     "  Pro- 
foundly occupied  with  the  means  of  reciniiting  the  troops,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  upon  my  route  sounded  the  soldiers  of  liberty 
with  respect  to  my  desire  to  see  them  come  forward  to  rein- 
force the  troops  of  the  hne,  and   hasten  the  moment  which 
shall  assure  to  the  army  its  power  and  glory."    The  consti- 
tutionals supported  the  advice  of  the  minister.    "What  are  the 
objections  that  can  be  urged  against  the  incorporation  of  the 
Nati(inal  Volunteers?"  said  Jaucourt.     *'It  is  the  fear  of  en- 
feeblin^-  the  army  of  liberty,  by  making  those  who  compose  it 
pass  into  the  army  more  especially  designed  to  defend  the  king- 
dom against  external  enemies.     Lastly,  it  is  the  fear  of  substi- 
tuting the  military  spirit  for  the  patriotism  of  the  National 
Guards.     K  this  fear  were  well  founded,  it  would  be  no  longer 
necessary  to  recruit  the  army  at  all.     We  are  surroimded  by 
powers  who  have  great  armies  perfectly  trained,  and  at  the 
disposal  of  men  who  hate  our  Revolution.    Will  you  enfeeble 
our  means  of  resistance  by  exposing  yourselves  to  a  certain 
danger   in   order  to  avoid  a  possible  one?     At  the  moment 
when  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty  fills  all  hearts,  how  can  we 
fear  to  see  it  disappear  among  th(^  National  Volunteers  destined 
to  com]>lete  the  arniy  of  the  line?"    Aubert  Dubayet  proposed 
not  the  incorporation  of  National  Guards  in  the  regiments  of  the 
line,  but  the  union  of  battalions.     Both  proposals  were  con- 
trary to  the  illusions  of  public  opinion,  to  the  jealousies  and 
revolutionary  disquietudes   concerning  the  army ;  they  were 
noisily  rejected.      '*Tho    Military  Committee,"  said    young 
Camot,  *'thinks  it  must  endeavor  to  hasten,  not  the  moment 
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when  the  National  Guards  shall  become  troops  of  the  line,  but 
the  moment  when  the  troops  of  the  line  shall  become  National 
Guards. "  The  theoretical  hopes  of  the  left  side  of  the  Assembly 
did  not  stop  here,  they  demanded  already  a  levy  en  masse, 
"What  is  the  army?"  said  Carrier;  ''it  is  entire  France. 
All  French  citizens  are  part  of  it.  Why  recruit  the  army? 
When  the  tocsin  is  sounding,  all  patriots  will  be  under 
arms  I  ..." 

Practical  necessity  and  hard  facts  definitely  triumphed  over 
erroneous  theories ;  the  volunteers  had  at  length,  and  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  to  amalgamate  themselves  with  the 
troops  of  the  line  on  a  method  of  brigading  which  often 
ended  in  placing  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  at  the  head  of 
nearly  all  the  battahons;  but  the  disastrous  effects  of  false 
ideas  made  themselves  deplorably  felt  for  a  long  time.  Wlien 
in  the  month  of  July,  1792,  the  war  decidedly  broke  out  on  the 
frontier,  the  generals  called  upon  to  command  our  armies 
found  themselves  stOl  in  charge  of  disordered  and  confused 
forces.  The  new  decree  (5th  July),  wliich  ordered  the  Na- 
tional Guards  to  furnish  contingents  to  march  against  the 
enemy,  sent  to  the  armies  men  badly  equipped,  strangers  to 
military  discipUne,  and  who  were  no  longer  animated  by  the 
first  enthusijism  of  the  volunteers  of  1791.  "  It  is  not  the  re- 
cruits who  have  achieved  our  successes,"  said  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  much  later,  "  it  is  the  180,000  men  of  the  old  troops, 
and  all  the  old  soldiers  whom  the  Revolution  sent  to  the 
frontier.  Amongst  the  recruits,  some  have  deserted,  others 
are  dead,  and  it  is  only  a  small  number  who,  in  the  course  of 
time,  have  been  able  to  make  good  soldiers." 

The  judgment  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  severe  and  prob- 
ably exaggerated  in  meaning  as  in  expression;  having  ar- 
rived at  the  realization  of  power  and  glory  by  the  aid  of  these 
recruits,  become  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world,  and  concern- 
ing whom  he  now  expressed  contempt,  he  forgot  all  the  bloody 
roads  along  which  he  and  his  lieutenants  had  scattered  to  the 
very  last  the  old  soldiei-s  of  the  French  army.  In  1792,  at  th(^ 
outset  of  the  great  continental  war,  the  reproach  was  well 
rounded,  and  General  Dumouriez  was  the  first  to  perceive  it, 
when,  on  quitting  the  ministry,  he  took  commimd  of  the  camp 
at  Maulde,  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Liickner.  As  he  was 
passing  the  troops  in  review  a  grenadier  behind  him  cried  out. 

This  is  the  rascal  who  causes  war  to  be  declared !"    The  gen- 
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eral  sharply  turning  round,  ''Bo  you  expect  to  win  liberty 
without  fighting?"  he  cried;  '*  is  there  any  one  such  a  coward 
as  to  be  afraid  of  war?" 

The  insurrection  of  the  10th  August  had  just  overturned 
the  throne.     In  spite  of  many  personal  and  patriotic  illusions, 
General  La  Fayette  had  constantly  served  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional monarchy ;  he  did  not  wish  to  carry  to  other  powers 
an  allegiance  assuredly  destined  to  be  badly  received.     His 
army,  which  was  attached  to  him,  was  drawn  into  the  revolu- 
tionary movement;  he  perceived  himself  deprived  of  the  influ- 
ence which  had  always  been  dear  to  him.     He  went  into  Ger- 
many with  a  few  friends,  intending  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States,  but  was  arrested  and  led  from  prison  to  prison ;  General 
Dumouriez  was  entrusted  with  the  command.     The  Prussians 
had  just  crossed  the  frontier;  at  the  demand  of  the  king,  Louis 
XVI.,  and  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  alhed  sover- 
eigns themselves,  the  emigrants  had  not  been  incorporated  in 
the  foreign  armies,  their  columns  of  attack  being  commanded 
by  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the  Due  de  Castries.    Tlio  pru- 
dence and  the  delays  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  general-in- 
chief  of  the  allied  army,  had  retarded  the  movements  of  the 
enemy ;  meanwhile  Longwy  had  capitulated,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  a  few  hours ;  Yerdun  was  without  defence,  and  could 
not  resist  long.     General  Arthur  Dillon  proposed  to  retire  to 
Chalons  in  order  to  protect  Paris  by  defending  the  passage  of 
the  Mame,  and  the  Council  of  War  was  of  his  opinion.     Du- 
mouriez refused  to  go  there.     He  showed  to  his  aides-de-camp 
the  map  of  the  forest  of  Argonne,  which  extends  over  a  space 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues,  cutting  the  road  to  Chalona 
''Here,"  said  he,  "is  the  Thermopylae  of  France;  if  I  can  be 
there  before  the  Prussians,  all  is  saved." 

The  imagination  of  Dumouriez  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
glorious  deed  of  the  defenders  of  Greek  hberty ;  he  made  forced 
marches,  and  occupied  with  his  Heutenants  all  the  passages  of 
the  forest.  On  the  4th  September  he  entrenched  himself  at 
Grand  Pre,  confiding  the  Islettes  to  General  Dillon,  and  repeat- 
ing to  the  Assembly  the  terms  on  which  he  had  before  indi- 
cated the  character  of  his  operations,  "Grand  Pre  and  the 
Islettes  are  our  Thermopylae,"  wrote  he,  "but  I  shall  be  more 
fortunate  than  Leonidas." 

So  much  boldness  and  so  many  clever  combinations  were 
Daffled  through  an  oversight  of  the  general  and  the  momentary 
terror  of  the  troops.    An  unimportant  passage  was  badly  de- 
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fended;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  became  aware  of  it  and  seized 
it.  He  had  long  hesitated  to  accept  the  command  of  the  allied 
troops,  and  his  doubts  had  served  the  designs  of  Dumouriez ; 
but  the  insolence  of  the  manifesto  which  he  had  signed  whilst 
totally  disapproving  it,  the  military  reputation  which  he  en- 
joyed and  the  fii-mness  of  his  resolutions  had  carried  afar  the 
terror  of  his  name.  Dumouriez  finding  liimsolf  separated 
from  his  detachments,  separated  from  Kellermann,  whose  aid 
he  iiad  invoked,  resolved  to  beat  a  retreat  to  Saint-^Ienehoiild. 
Notwithstanding  the  contagious  courage  of  the  general  during 
the  march,  the  troops  were  t^vice  over  disheartened  and  de- 
morahzed;  fear  seized  them,  and  several  coi^s  took  to  flight, 
carrying  everywhere  fright  and  confusion.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  halt  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  bivouac  in  the  rain. 
At  break  of  day  the  march  recommenced  more  happily  than  on 
the  previous  day;  Kellermann  waited  still  for  two  days. 
Dumouriez  wrote  to  the  National  Assembly,  "I  have  been 
obhged  to  abandon  the  camp  of  Grand  Pre :  the  retreat  was 
accomplished  when  a  panic  terror  seized  the  army ;  ten  thou- 
sand men  lied  before  fifteen  hundred  Prussian  hussars.  Tlie 
loss  does  not  amount  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  some 
baggage ;  aU  is  made  up  for,  and  I  answer  for  all."  DumourioE 
held  in  small  account  the  terrors  which  seized  Paris,  and  made 
no  more  of  the  circumstance  than  of  the  panic  of  his  troops. 
As  the  Executive  Council  was  troubled  about  the  march  of  the 
Prussians  on  Argonne,  which  they  said  threatened  the  capital, 
"  The  Uhlans  worry  you,"  wrote  Dumouriez.  "  Ah,  well !  kill 
them,  it  matters  nothing  to  me;  I  shall  not  change  my  plan  for 
a  pack  of  -wretched  hussars." 

On  the  20th  September  the  two  generals  joined  each  other. 
Kellermann  took  a  position  at  the  mill  of  Valmy,  facing  the 
plateaux  of  Samt-:Menehould  and  the  Islettes  occupied  by 
Dumouriez  and  Dillon.  The  Pi-ussians  were  posted  on  the 
heights  of  the  dune  and  of  Giraucourt,  neglected  by  the 
French;  the  road  to  Chalons  was  cut  by  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  placed  between  France  and  its  defenders.  The  Prus- 
sian artillery  commenced  firing  on  the  position  of  Kellermann; 
a  shell  fell  into  a  x>o^vder- wagon  resulting  in  an  explosion, 
which  caiLsed  a  moment  of  trouble  in  our  lines;  the  King  ot 
Prussia  wished  to  profit  by  it  to  attack.  Kellermann  himself 
passed  before  the  entrench ?nents  giving  to  the  officers  his  final 
orders ;  the  army  of  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  charge,  -^rith 
the  assurance  that  comes  of  long  discipline.     "  Long  live  the 
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Nation  I"  cried  the  general  of  the  Revolution.     ' '  Long  live  the 
Nation.'"  repeated   his  troops,   young  soldiers  and  veterans. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  not  counselled  the  attack,  and  re- 
garded with  dissatisfaction  the  firm  attitude  of  the  French 
army.     "We  will  not  fight  here,"  said  he,  and  caused  his  bat- 
talions to  retreat,  leaving  to  the  artillery  the  duty  of  continu- 
ing the  fire.     The  Austrian  forces  approached  under  the  orders 
of  General  Clerfayt;  the  assault  was  resumed  at  four  o'clock, 
always  without  result.     When  the  day  closed  the  aUies  had 
not  gained  a  single  inch  of  ground,  and  the  French  remained 
at  their  post.     In  spite  of  the  exchange  of  twenty  thousand 
cannon  shots,  the  losses  were  not  severe  on  either  side.     But 
the  new  French  army  had  given  proof  of  its  courage;  it  was 
animated  and  confident,  while  the  Prussians  were  discontented, 
**In  ten  days  the  army  of  the  enemy  will  be  obliged  to  retire," 
wrote  Dumouriez  to  Servan,  the  minister  of  war;  "all  that' I 
ask  for  recompense  is  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  up  my 
winter  quarters  at  Brussels." 

Dumouriez  did  not  advance,  waiting  the  accompUshment  of 
his  predictions,  occupied  in  maintaining  order  in  the  army,  re- 
taining, not  without  difficulty,  Kellermann,  who  wished  to  re- 
tire.    There  was  suffering  in  the  camp,  but  illness  and  scarcity 
were  felt  much  more  severely  in  the  ranks  of  the  allied  army, 
whose  convoys  were  constantly  cut  off  by  our  cavalry.     The 
general  required  of  his  soldiers  the  energy  which  he  displayed 
himself.     He  was  ill  when  he  learnt  that  murmurs  had  broken 
out  in  some  battalions;  hastening  to  them,  "Who  is  it,  then, 
that  is  cowardly  enough  not  to  know  how  to  support  hunger?" 
cried  he.     "  Let  them  be  deprived  of  arms  and  uniform  and 
driven  away.     It  is  true,  alas,  you  will  not  have  bread  till  to- 
morrow.    Show  yourselves  good  soldiers  and  learn  to  suffer." 
pie  men  were  crying  ah-eady,  "Long  live  Liberty !"    Dumour- 
iez  turning  towards  his  aides-de-camp,  "To  the  Federals  now !" 
said  he.     There  constantly  reigned  disorder  and  often  crime. 
From  their  camp  at  Chalons,  which  was  the  terror  of  the  sur- 
rounding population,  they  had  inundated  the  army.     Dumour- 
iez had  encamped  them  apart;  "You  others,  whom  I  will  call 
neither  soldiers,  nor  citizens,  nor  my  children,"  said  he,  "you 
see  before  you  these  cannons  and  in  the  rear  that  cavalry. 
You  are  dishonored  by  your  crimes.     I  shall  suffer  here  neither 
assassins  nor  executioners ;  at  the  first  sign  of  mutiny  I  will 
have  you  cut  in  pieces.     Amend  your  ways,  conduct  yourselves 
well,  be  worthy  of  the  brave  army  in  which  you  have  the  honor 
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to  be  admitted,  and  I  shall  be  a  good  father  to  you.  There  are 
amongst  you  men  charged  with  leading  you  into  crime ;  drive 
them  away  yourselves  or  denounce  them ;  you  are  responsible 
for  them."    The  Federals  did  not  dare  to  murmur. 

Meanwhile  the  weather  grew  bad,  and  ill-humor  and  hesita- 
tion increased  in  the  camp  of  the  allies.     Certain  advances  had 
been  made  to  Dumouriez :  emissaries  of  the  Duke  of  Bnmswick 
were  taken  at  the  advanced  posts,  and  brought  back  by  West^r- 
man,  who  had  come  on  the  part  of  Danton  to  inform  the  gen- 
eral of  the  state  of  Paris.     The  hopes  that  the  emigrants  had 
inspired  in  the  foreign  sovereigns  had  been  completely  de- 
ceived; France  and  the  army  remained  equally  hostile.    The 
Duke  of  Bnmswick  demanded  the  re-establishment  of  King 
Louis  XVI.  and  of  the  constitutional  monarchy,  as  the  price  of 
his  retreat  and  the  restoration  of  the  conquered  towns.     In  the 
depths  of  his  soul  the  desire  of  Dumouriez  accorded  with  that 
of  the  enemy's  general;  but  the  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and 
it  was  not  possible  to  hope  for  any  political  modification.     The 
agents  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  found  the  same  disposition  in 
the  camp  of  Kellermann;  they  began  to  negotiate  a  military 
convention.     The  representatives  of  the  people  arrived  at  the 
camp  imperfectly  instructed  as  to  the  secret  intrigues.     The 
Executive  Council  sent  to  Diunouriez  this  reply  to  the  advances 
of  the  Allies.     "The  French  Repubhc  cannot  listen  to  any  pro- 
posal before  the  Prussian  troops  have  entirely  evacuated  the 
French  temtory."    At  the  same  time,  and  as  an  insolent  men- 
ace, the  Duke  of  Bnmswick  transmitted  to  Dumouriez  a  new 
manifesto,  a  blustpring  repetition  of  the  bravadoes  which  had 
formerly  roused  the  indignation  of  the  army  and  the  nation. 
The  general  responded  by  breaking  the  truce.     "  I  never  again 
address  myself  to  M.  le  Due  de  Brunswick,"  said  he;  "I  no 
Ionizer  treat  ^vith  him.     Does  he  take  me,  then,  for  a  burgo- 
master of  Amsterdam?    I  take  the  lead  of  you  in  ordering  that 
hostilities  be  resumed." 

The  council  of  the  Allies  was  less  resolute  than  Dumouri^-z, 
the  ministers  of  the  King  of  Pnissia  being  preoccupied  ^vith  the 
partition  of  Poland,  while  the  maritime  powei-s  still  maintained 
their  neutrality;  the  prolongation  of  a  war  unwisely  begun 
threatened  to  hasten  the  doom  of  the  king,  Louis  XVT.  Bre- 
teuil,  the  personal  agent  for  the  unfortunate  sovereign,  waa 
opposed  to  the  desire  that  Monsieur  manifested  to  be  declared 
Regent.  Negotiations  recommenced,  veiled  to  this  day  in  some 
obscurity;  they  ended,  however,  in  the  retreat  of  the  Allies 
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without  Dumouriez  putting  any  obstacle  in  their  way.  The 
leaders  of  the  emigrants  had  not  been  forewarned,  and  a  French 
detachment  feU  upon  their  rear-guard.  Dumouriez  remitted 
the  command  to  Kellermann  and  betook  himself  with  eagerness 
to  the  relief  of  Lille,  besieged  by  the  Austrians ;  the  rumors  of 
his  approach  sufficed  to  dehver  this  place,  long  and  coura- 
geously defended.  Beumonville  entered  Flauders  when  Du- 
mouriez triumphant  arrived  at  Paris.  Kellermann  took  pos- 
session of  the  fortresses  conquered  by  the  foreigner;  Verdun 
and  Longwy  had  opened  their  gates.  The  Duke  of  Bmnswick 
proposed  a  conference;  he  spoke  of  peace.  ''The  basis  of  it  is 
very  simple,"  said  Kellermann;  ''recognize  unreservedly  the 
French  Republic,  do  not  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  king  or  the  emigrants,  and  other  difficulties  will  smooth 
themselves. "  ' '  Thus, "  said  the  duke,  ' '  we  shall  go  to  our  own 
homes  like  wedding  guests. "  "For  myself, "  replied  the  repub- 
hcan  general,  "I  think  the  expenses  of  the  wedding  should  be 
paid  by  the  emperor;  it  is  he  who  was  the  aggressor.  France 
will  help  herself  to  the  Netherlands." 

Dumouriez  had  been  long  resolved  upon  executing  the  bold 
threat  of  his  companion  in  arms.  Coldly  received  at  Paris  he 
depended  on  the  influence  of  Danton,  then  aU  powerful,  to  pro- 
cure acceptance  for  his  plan  of  campaign  and  obtain  from  Ser- 
van  and  Santerre  the  materials  of  which  he  had  need  which 
were  stored  useless  at  Paris.  The  general  soon  entered  on  the 
campaign  with  considerable  forces,  hoping  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Austrian  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Teschen  and  General  Clerfayt.  But  Pache  had  replaced 
Servan  as  minister  of  war,  and  the  public  administration  was 
quietly  transferred  to  the  Jacobins.  While  all  the  expeditions 
were  without  organization,  and  the  army  was  in  want  of  every- 
thing, Dumouriez  found  liimself  forced  to  give  battle  to  his 
united  enemies. 

It  was  at  Jemmapes  near  Mons,  on  the  6th  of  November 
179r>,  that  the  repubhcan  armies  gained  their  first  important 
victory.  Dumouriez  attacked  the  Austrian  front,  and  it  was 
only  by  personal  valor  and  energy  that  he  frequently  escaped 
disaster.  Ably  supported  by  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  afterwards  King  of  the 
I^rench,  he  himself,  while  they  sung  the  MarseiUaise,  headed 
the  charge  of  the  old  battahons  of  Maulde  against  the  Austrian 
Hussars.  The  losses  of  the  enemy  were  so  serious  tJiat  they  at 
once  began  to  retreat.     The  Belgian  territory  was  entirely 
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occupied  by  the  French  army,  which  extended  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. 

Glory,  however  brilHant,  does  not  long  dispense  with  reason 
and  good  government,  as  Dumouriez  knew  very  well.  He  had 
entered  Belgium  with  the  idea  of  conquest,  proclaiming  the 
maintenance  of  authority  and  law,  arranging  witli  the  Belgian 
merchants  to  supply  his  army  with  the  necessary  supplier, 
showing  good  sense  and  self-restraint  in  the  midst  of  the  parties 
into  which  the  population  was  divided.  Already,  however,  the 
revolutionary  influence  was  perceptible  around  him.  The 
*' Purchase-committee,"  recently  formed  in  Paris,  annulled  his 
bargains,  and  sent  him  Ronsin  to  watch  the  administration  of 
the  army.  Danton  arrived  at  Bnissels,  and  insistcxi  on  the 
apphcation  of  the  French  regime  to  the  conquered  districts. 
Tlie  property  of  the  clergy  was  seized  and  that  of  the  emigi^ants 
confiscated;  the  soldiei-s  were  deprived  of  everything;  the 
volunteers  left  the  service.  Light-armed  troops  scoured  the 
villages  to  make  requisitions,  and  in  the  country  the  people 
were  already  putting  to  death  any  soldiers  who  lagged  behind. 
Dumouriez  set  out  for  Paris,  denounced  to  the  Jacobins  and 
threatened  with  assassination;  he  lived  in  retirement,  sending 
to  the  Convention  written  statements,  accompanied  by  haughty 
complaints. 

"  You  are  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  the  Assembly; 
the  soldiers  are  the  country's  representatives  in  face  of  the 
enemy.  Its  safety  depends  on  their  glory  or  disgrace;  there* 
fore  they  have  the  right  of  telling  you  the  truth  and  demand- 
ing what  they  require  in  order  to  act  with  succoss.  Aimed 
Europe  is  not  capaple  of  making  them  afraid,  but  they  have 
need  of  clothes,  arms,  horses,  and  provisions.  I  fought  in 
Champagne  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  that  formidable  Prus- 
sian army  vanished  before  the  courage  and  resolution  of  the 
repubhcan  soldiers.  All  branches  of  the  service  seconded  me, 
and  I  have  nothing  but  praises  to  give  them.  The  same  army 
has  just  taken  Belgium  from  the  Austrian  despot ;  yet  it  is  in 
need  of  everything  because  they  have  thrown  the  administra- 
tion into  disorder.  The  war  office  has  become  a  club,  and  a 
club  is  no  place  for  the  despatch  of  business." 

Wlien  Dumouriez  again  set  out  for  the  army,  he  had  r8= 
ceived  no  satisfaction.  ' '  When  Belgium  is  ruined,'-  said  Cam- 
bon,  then  minister  of  finance,  "when  it  is  reduced  to  the  Fame 
point  of  distress  as  France,  the  Belgians  will  be  obliged  to  joia 
us." 
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^  The  general  was  meditating  an  invasion  of  the  United  Prov^ 
inces,  his  plan  being  to  besiege  Maestricht  and  thus  occupy 
the  Austrian  army  whilst  he  was  advancing  upon  Holland  by 
the  coast  and  taking  possession  of  the  most  wealthy  districts. 
He  regarded  this  conquest  as  the  crisis  of  his  fortune  and  an 
instrument  to  be  used  in  influencing  the  political  destinies  of 
France.  It  was  therefore  with  bitter  displeasure  that  he  saw 
the  Convention  haggling  over  his  resources  and  compromising 
his  authority.  *'  You  must  conquer  the  army, "  said  Saint- Just, 
"  if  you  wish  it  to  conquer  in  its  turn.  If  you  leave  nomina- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  generals  or  the  executive  power,  you 
render  them  pow^erful  against  yourselves,  you  re-estabhsh  the 
monarchy.  I  only  consider  here  the  hberty  of  the  people,  tha 
right  of  the  soldiers,  the  subversing  of  all  authority  before  the 
genius  of  popular  independence.  As  soon  as  a  man  is  ap- 
pointed, he  ceases  to  interest  me;  I  consider  him  in  a  state  of 
dependence.  Command  is  an  improper  word:  we  observe  the 
law;  we  do  not  command." 

So  many  errors  as  to  the  necessities  which  govern  the  con- 
Btitution  of  human  societies,  so  much  disdain  for  the  rights 
and  duties  which  the  various  gifts  of  God  impose  upon  those 
who  have  received  them,  were  infallibly  certain  to  bear  fruit 
^  A  revolution  cannot  go  on  without  disorganization, "  they  said 
in  the  benches  of  the  Convention  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tees.    The  evils  under  which  the  Belgians  were  groaning  made 
them  hope  for  some  solace  in  the  union  with  France  which 
certam  parties  were  beginning  to  demand.     Cambon  promised 
the  same  advantages  to  the  Dutch.     "  War  causes  misfortune 
to  nations  for  the  moment,"  siiid  he.  "but  they  are  well  rec- 
ompensed by  the  establishment  of  liberty  and  equality     Hol- 
land still  continues  to  tax  bread  and  beer,  that  beer  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  brave  fellows  of  the  poorest  class     To  be 
free  we  need  only  bread,  beer,  and  iron.    You  will  give  the 
Batavians  of  the  poorest  class  the  means  of  dancing  round  the 
tree  of  liberty.     In  a  short  time  Amsterdam  will  become  your 
business-centre;  the  Dutch  will  have  their  country-houses  at 
Pans  and  their  banking-houses  at  Amsterdam.     It  is  with  the 
declaration  of  rights  that  we  restore  liberty  to  the  peoples-  it 
IS  with  these  principles  that  we  shall  cause  the  downfall'  of 
England.      We  shall  make  these  principles  triumph,  or  we 
shall  perish;  but  free  Frenchmen  can  never  perish." 

The  Convention  voted    decrees  in  accordance  with  those 
theories,  and  the  administration  understanding  them  literally 
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sent  to  the  army  supplies  for  a  fortnight  only.  The  soldiers 
only  thought  of  marching  forward,  light-hearted,  proud  and 
resolute,  without  political  preoccupation,  full  of  thoughts  of 
conquest.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  surrender  of  Breda  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1793,  Maestricht  still  resisted  under  the 
orders  of  a  French  emigi^ant.  Marquis  Autichamp,  and  the 
operations  of  the  different  heads  of  divisions  being  badly  com- 
bined; the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  had  just  taken  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  army,  advanced  towards  the  invested 
town  and  raised  the  siege.  The  forces  which  were  to  assist 
General  Miranda  had  fallen  back  in  disorder  upon  Liege,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  was  abandoned,  and  soon  Liege  itself  was  evacu- 
ated. The  imperial  army  still  kept  advancing  till  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  French  troops  had  recrossed  the  frontier,  and 
Dumouriez  w^as  compelled  to  quit  Holland  and  return  precipi- 
tately into  Belgium.  Tlie  detachments  there  were  depressed 
and  discouraged ;  and  the  state  of  the  country  being  desperate, 
Danton  retunied  to  Paris,  where  in  spite  of  his  rigorous  action 
in  Belgium,  he  supported  Dumouriez  and  his  heutenants  be- 
fore the  Convention.  "We  promised  them  that  the  army 
would  receive  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  thousand  men  before 
the  Ist  of  February,  and  nothing  has  arrived.  Let  us  make 
haste  to  atone  for  our  faults."  Delegates  were  sent  to  Bel- 
gium :  and  Dumouriez  boldly  found  fault  with  their  anarchi- 
cal directions.  One  of  them,  Publicola  Chaussard,  had  given 
orders  to  arrest  the  Bishop  of  Anvers  and  the  magistrates; 
and  the  churches  having  been  already  robbed  of  the  sacramen- 
tal cups  and  some  of  the  country-houses  of  their  furniture,  the 
general  dismissed  the  commissioner,  and  closed  the  club,  com- 
pelling the  officers  who  had  taken  part  in  these  manifestations 
to  return  to  France.  The  delegates,  confounded  at  his  daring 
measures,  made  a  representation  to  him.  "  If  the  Convention 
approves  of  such  crimes,"  said  Dumouriez,  "so  much  the 
worse  for  it  and  for  our  unhappy  country ;  but  observe  this, 
that  if  it  were  necessary  to  commit  a  crime  to  save  the  Con- 
vention, I  should  not  commit  it."  "General,"  exclaimed 
Camus,  "they  accuse  you  of  being  Caesar;  if  I  thought  so,  I 
should  be  Brutus,  and  should  stab  you."  Dumouriez  laughed 
and  said,  "  My  dear  Camus,  I  am  not  Caesar  and  you  are  not 
Brutus,  and  if  I  am  to  perish  by  your  hand,  it  is  a  patent  of 
immortahty." 

On  leaving  HoUand,  Dumouriez  had  sent  to  the  Convention  a 
letter  as  violent  as  it  was  true,  which  the  president  dared  not 
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read  to  the  Convention.    The  delegates  urged  him  to  withdraw 
it,  and  Danton  had  returned  to  Belgium  fur  the  same  pui-pose. 
Victory  was  indispensable  to  the  general,  who  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  public  order  insisted  on  treating  the  revolutionary 
power  as  his  equal  by  impoFiug  on  them  his  personal  will. 
After  a  successful  engagement  at  Tirlemont,  Dumouriez  was 
beaten  at  Nerwinde,  on  the  18th  of  March.     Thus,  the  prestige 
of  success  had  escaped  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  troops  as  well  as 
of  foreigners.      His  army,   divided  and    discontented,   after 
being  worked  upon  by  Jacobin  emissaries,  was  disbanded,  in 
spite  of  some  returns  of  fortune  which  still  proved  the  ability 
of  the  general  and  bravery  of  the  soldiers.     Most  of  the  gen- 
erals and  nearly  all  the  officers  were  resolved  to  serve  the  Re- 
public, whatever  were  the  faults  of  its  government.    The  com- 
missionei-s  of  the  Convention  did  not  attack  Dumouriez  before 
the  Convention,  as  they  acknowledged  the  grievances  of  which 
he  complained ;  but  the  fury  of  political  strife  was  constantly 
increasing:  and  a  great  stniggle  was  on  foot  between  the  Gi- 
rondins  and  Robespierre.     The  state  of  parties  influenced  the 
army,  as  the  state  of  the  army  influenced  the  parties,  and 
from  day  to  day  the  general  became  more  gloomy,  his  lan- 
guage more  imprudent,  and  the  futility  of  his  hopes^nore  evi- 
dent.    He  had  continued  his  retreat  as  far  as  Louvain,  which 
he  entered  on  the  22nd  of  March,  and  was  already  in  secret 
communication  with  Colonel   Mack,   principal  officer  of  the 
Prince  of  Coburg's  staff.      It  was  agreed    that  the  French 
should  fall  back  upon   Brussels  without  being  seriously  at- 
tacked by  the  imperial  troops,— a  verbal  arrangement  of  which 
the  ai-my  were  ignorant.     One  of  the  columns  being  harassed 
during  the  retreat,  disbanded  itself  after  a  feeble  resistance. 
The  occupation  of  Belgium  was  becoming  precarious,  there 
being  no  obedience  where  there  was  no  confidence.     Dumou- 
riez in  despair,  committed  the  inexpiable  fault  of  asking  for 
or  receiving  assistance  from  the  enemies  of  his  country.     Tlie 
forces  on  wliich  he  had  counted  to  attempt  the  counter-revolu- 
tion escaped  piecemeal  out  of  his  hands.     In  his  secret  soul, 
and  in  spite  of  his  lofty  declarations,  he  felt  himself  abandoned 
by  his  army.     In  a  second  interview  with  Mack,  he  explained 
his  project  of  marching  upon  Pai'is,  promising  to  dehver  up 
the  town  of  Conde  to  the  Austrians,  if  he  shouM  think  it  nec- 
essary to  claim  their  assistance.     Three  emissaries  of  the  Ja- 
cobins waited  on  him,  and  boldly  proposed  to  turn  the  Con- 
vention out  of  doors.    That  w^is  the  general's  own  idea,  buJi 
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he  rejected  with  horror  all  thought  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal. 
*'  I  shall  not  allow  it  so  long  as  I  hold  four  inches  of  steel  in 
my  hand ;  I  shall  easily  prevent  that  atrocity.  If  within  three 
weeks  I  do  not  make  peace,  the  Austrians  will  be  at  Paris. 
The  Convention  has  not  so  long  to  live.  I  cannot  agree  to 
Condorcet's  constitution,  it  is  too  stupid ;  that  of  1791  is  pre- 
ferable, full  of  faults  as  it  is—" 

"  Without  monarchy?"  demanded  the  Commissioners. 

'  *  No,  with  a  king.  There  must  undoubtedly  be  one,  called 
Louis  or  James. " 

"  Or  Phillip?"  interrupted  Proly. 

Dumouriez  became  angry:  "They  wish  me  to  join  the  Or- 
leans party,  because  I  gave  a  favorable  report  of  that  young 
man's  conduct,  and  because  I  have  been  training  him.  That 
is  another  atrocity  of  the  Jacobins.  My  army  will  be  well 
able  to  insist  on  having  a  king;  my  Mamelukes,  as  you  call 
them.  More  than  half  of  France  desires  it.  Then  I  shall  bring 
about  peace  quickly  and  easily."  This  imprudent  and  thought- 
less interview  concluded  with  a  remark  which  revealed  the 
general's  innei-most  thought  and  liis  secret  want  of  confidence. 
"Even  should  the  Convention  decree  my  accusation,  I  defy 
them  to  put  their  decree  in  execution  in  the  midst  of  my  army. 
Besides,  I  have  always  the  resource  of  a  gallop  towards  the 
Austrians." 

The  Convention  still  hesitated,  in  spite  of  the  Commissioners' 
reports,  and  the  general's  provocations.  Danton  had  openly 
taken  the  side  against  him.  "There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
hoped  for  from  Dumouriez,"  said  he;  "he  is  insolent  towards 
the  people,  and  haughty  towards  the  Convention.  We  must 
detach  him  from  his  army  and  then  do  him  justice."  The 
general  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  four 
Commissioners,  charged  with  full  powers,  were  despatched  aa 
delegates  to  the  army,  accompanied  by  General  Beurnonville, 
then  the  minister  of  war. 

Dumouriez  had  already  found  himself  threatened,  even  in 
his  own  camp,  by  the  volunteers.  Six  of  them,  of  the  battalion 
of  the  Marne,  had  put  the  name  of  the  Rei)ublic  on  their  hats 
and  presented  themselves  before  the  general  to  summon  him 
to  give  himself  up  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  Everywhere 
there  were  signs  of  the  same  discontent.  Dumouriez  thought 
of  securing  the  neighboring  towns,  but  the  Commissioners 
were  at  Lille,  and  were  making  terms  with  the  generals.  The 
whole  staff  surrounded  Dumouriez.     •'  I  cannot   at  present 
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leave  the  army,"  he  replied  to  the  demands  addressed  to  him; 
"I  must  restore  it  to  order.     You  ai-e  masters  of  my  fate;  I 
am  quite  ready  to  resipi." 
"  And  after?"  asked  Camus. 

"  After,  I  shall  do  as  suits  me.  I  shall  not  carry  my  head  to 
the  tigers  who  are  now  asking  it."  Then,  when  Bancal  urged 
him  by  quoting  from  Roman  history,  he  said,  "The  Romans 
neither  had  a  Jacobin  club  nor  a  revolutionary  tribunal.  I 
shall  not  imitate  Curtius  by  throwing  myself  into  the  chasm." 
After  the  discussion  had  lasted  two  hours  without  any  result, 
the  Conmiissioners  went  out  for  a  short  time.  On  their  return, 
Camus  went  up  to  Dumouriez  and  said  firmly,  but  not  without 
emotion,  "  Citizen -general  will  you  obey  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention and  give  yourself  up  in  Paris  ?"  *'  I  cannot  at  present, *♦ 
rephod  the  general.  "Then  I  pronounce  you  suspended  from 
your  functions.  You  are  no  longer  general,  and  no  one  is 
bound  to  obey  you.  Lay  hands  on  him,  and  take  possession 
of  his  papers. " 

Camus  looked  round  at  the  officers  who  formed  a  group  about 
Dumouriez.     They  all  began  to  protest  loudly  in  favor  of  their 
general.     "  That  is  enough,"  said  he,  raising  his  voice  slightly; 
and  then  saying  in  German  to  the  hussars  of  Bercheny,  who 
were  on  guard  at  the  door,  "Arrest  these  four  men,  and  let 
no  harm  be  done  to  them."     "  I  ask  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
ConMnissioners  of  the  Convention,"  exclaimed  BeurnonviUe. 
Dumouriez  smiled,  being  friendly  to  BeurnonviUe,  who  had 
long  been  suspected  by  the  Jacobins,  and  said,  "  Yes,  I  do  you 
a  service  by  keeping  you  away  from  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal."    The    prisoners  were    conducted    to   Tournay,   and 
handed  over  to  General  Clerfayt,  who  said  they  were  hostagea 
The  die  was  now  cast.     The  general,  with  some  officers,  ad- 
vanced towards  Conde.     The  garrison  was  full  of  excitement: 
a  body  of  volunteers,  who  had  been  ordered  to  Valenciennes, 
took  the  road  to  Conde  of  their  own  accord.     Dumouriez  met 
them,  and  when  he  wished  to  go  into  a  house  to  write  an  order, 
the  volunteers  ran  to  him,  crying  "  Stop!  stop!"    The  general 
was  on  the  edge  of  a  ditch ;  and  on  his  horse  refusing  to  leap, 
he  dismounted,  and  walked  through  the  water,  and  the  Duke 
of  Chartres'  servant  gave  him  his  horse.     When  the  general 
halted  in  a  Belgian  village,  it  was  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Colonel  Mack,  speaking  of  his  projects  as  if  he  still  had  the 
army  at  his  disposition.    Next  day  he  ventured  into  the  camp 
of  Maulde,  but  the  artillery  had  already  withdrawn,  and  the 
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troops  were  of  their  own  accord  ranging  themselves  under  the 
orders  of  tlie  Convention,  while  the  imperial  dragoons  accom- 
panying the  general  were  received  everywhere  with  gloomy 
looks.  The  game  was  decidedly  lost.  Dumouriez  withdrew 
to  the  Austrian  quarters,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
and  his  brother,  with  Colonel  Thouvenot  and  a  few  officers. 
He  refused  the  offers  made  by  the  allies,  and  withdrew  to 
Switzerland,  to  live  thirty  years  after  this  event,  a  witness 
both  of  the  misfortunes  and  the  glories  of  the  country  which 
he  loved,  and  whose  destinies  he  had  dreamt  of  changing. 
That  honor  was  reserved  for  a  stronger  hand  and  a  less  fickle 
will.  France  and  histery  have  justly  punished  Dumouriez  for 
having  one  day,  when  prompted  by  the  fancies  of  ambition, 
sought  for  the  alliance  of  enemies  whom  he  had  so  often  con- 
quered. 

I  have  traced  to  its  close  a  career,  long  obscure— brilliant  for 
a  moment,  and  then  finishing  sadly.  But  General  Dumouriez 
was  not  the  only  one  who  gave  the  new-born  Republic  the  joys 
of  success  and  the  lesson  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  On  the 
Hhine,  General  Custine  had  at  first  been  triumphant ;  he  took 
possession  of  Spire  and  Worms.  Hearing  that  the  people  of 
Mayence  were  in  a  state  of  ferment,  he  boldly  presented  him- 
self before  it,  and  the  garrison  being  insufficient,  the  to^vn 
capitulated.  Frankfort  had  been  ordered  to  pay  a  war  con- 
tribution, but  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  general 
were  not  proportioned  to  his  undertaking.  He  neglected  to 
make  sure  of  Coblentz  and  the  allies  assembled  there ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  commencing  to  besiege  Mayence,  Custine 
was  obliged  to  re-cross  the  Rhine.  He  was  the  object  of  the 
calumnies  of  the  Jacobins,  whose  opposing  influence  pursued 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  army.  He  struggled  by  discipline 
against  his  organization,  but  became  tired  of  the  tyrannical 
interference  of  the  delegates  sent  from  Paris.  "  I  cannot  com- 
mand the  armies  confided  to  me  after  having  lost  the  assistance 
of  the  citizens  Ruamps,  Montaut,  and  Soubrany,"  he  wrote  to 
the  Convention.  "They  have  summoned  me  before  them, 
giving  me  as  opponent  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  base  disturber 
whom  I  was  obliged  to  silence.  To-day  I  have  been  examined 
in  presence  of  several  officers,  with  reference  to  a  letter  which 
1  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Brmiswick,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you. 
1  at  first  replied  with  self-restraint;  but  one  of  the  com- 
missioners having  accused  me  of  having  in  that  letter 
shown  sentiments  quite  unworthy  of  a  republican,  I  cannot, 
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after  such  a  wrong,  retain  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Re- 
public." 

The  brilliant  success  of  Ciistine  in  Germany  still  protected 
him.     The  Convention  did  not  accept  his  resignation,  and  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north. 
Dampierre  had  succeeded  Dumouriez,  not  without  distinction; 
but  he  had  been  restramed  by  the  delegates  from  attacking  the 
Austrian  army,  then  besieging  Conde.    Success  was  impossi- 
ble, and  the  soldiers  took  to  flight.     The  general,  with  a  weak 
detachment,  tlu"ew  himself  upon  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
near  Valenciennes.     "  Where  are  you  running,  father?"  cried 
his  son  who  served  under  him  as  aide-do-camp.     "  You  are 
going  to  certain  death!''    ''Yes,  my  boy;  but  I  prefer  the 
battle-field  to  the  guillotine."    He  was  severely  wounded  and 
died  next  day.     His  successor  was  less  fortunate.     The  situa- 
tion daily  became  worse;  the  camp  of  Famars,  in  front  of 
Valenciennes,  was  evacuated;  the  place  was  closely  besieged; 
Conde  still  held  out,  but  its  loss  was  foreseen:  the  Frei'  >  aiuiy 
were  cantoned  under  Bouchain.    A  few  partial  advantages 
would  improve  neither  the  situation  nor  their  courage.    The 
fury  of  the  Jacobins  bore  all  before  them  in  Paris.    General 
Custine  was  summoned  home,  put  in  prison,  and  accused  ot 
treason.     He  defended  himself  with  calm  resolution,  explain- 
ing the  motives  of  his  operations ;  but  he  was  condemned.     **I 
have  no  more  defenders,"  said  Custine;   "they  have  disap- 
peared.  My  conscience  charges  nothing  against  me.    I  die  calm 
and  innocent."    He  wrote  to  his  son,  advising  him  to  rehabili- 
tate his  memory  some  future  day;  but  the  young  man  waa 
soon  to  follow  his  father  to  the  scaffold.     Custine  was  the  first 
of  that  long  series  of  soldiers  of  the  old  regime  who  had  taken 
a  ^'lorious  part  in  the  service  of  Revolutionary  France,  and 
paid  with  their  lives  for  their  origin.     Levasseur,  one  of  the 
"Constitutionals,"  openly  declared  the  suspicions  and  antip- 
athies of  the  Jacobins  with  regard  to  such  when  he  wrote, 
"The  majority  of  the  leaders  were,  if  not  ready  to  betray  the 
RepubUc,  at  least  but  little  disposed  to  make  great  sacriflcee 
for  that  form  of  government.     Very  few  generals  had  then 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  a  ceitain  number  of  them  regretted  the  constitutionaJ 
monarchy  under  which  they  thought  themselves  destined  to 
the  highest  offices.    There  would  scarcely  have  been  time  to 
stop  perfidious  designs,  or  anticipate  culpable  neglect.    Suqji- 
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cion  was  a  cause  of  dismission,  the  least  criminal  fancy  a  sen- 
tence of  death." 

A  wholesome  piece  of  advice  given  to  G^eneral  Montesquiou 
saved  liim  from  the  same  late.  Havnag  entered  Biivoy  in  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  at  the  time  when  the  Convention  was  deciding 
to  recall  him,  he  easily  comijleted  the  conquest  of  that  terri- 
tory; and  that  of  the  "County"  of  Nice  by  General  Anselm, 
who  was  under  his  orders,  enhanced  his  reputation;  therefore 
his  dismissal  was  deferred.  When  the  fatal  order  was  at  last 
issued,  Montesquiou  was  at  Geneva,  engaged  in  a  negotiation 
with  Switzerland.  Accused  of  treason,  he  withdrew  with 
safety  to  Bremgarten,  in  Zurich  canton,  remaining  there  till 
the  9th  of  Thermidor,  and  thus  escaped  the  scaffold. 

A  more  illustrious  victim  was  soon  to  mount  it,  and  by  his 
punishment  change  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe.  The  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  caused  no  profound  emotion  to  the  revolutionaiy 
armies,  absorbed  in  the  national  defence,  and  every  day  op- 
posed to  the  enemies  who  threatened  its  frontier;  but  it  gave 
the  last  blow  to  the  scruples  which  had  long  held  back  the 
English  government,  and  untied  the  hands  of  the  German 
princes,  relations  or  allies  of  the  unfortmiate  monarch.  Chau- 
velin,  the  French  xVmbassador  at  London,  had  already  received 
his  passport.  "For  the  honor  of  human  nature,"  said  Pitt, 
"  it  were  necessary  to  banish  such  an  action  from  cur  memory, 
efface  it  from  the  pages  of  history,  and  hide  it  from  the  eyes 
of  the  present  and  future  world.  But  whatever  be  oir  senti- 
ments on  this  subject,  since  it  is  not  possible,  alas!  to  prevent 
our  time  being  soiled  by  this  crime — sin?e  it  is  not  possible  to 
prevent  the  voice  of  tradition  from  carB.vdng  its  rernembrance 
to  posterity,  it  is  a  duty  wliich  we  are  bound  to  fulfil  to  protest 
solemnly,  in  the  name  of  all  the  principles  of  honorable  and 
upright  men,  against  the  most  atrocious  crime  recorded  in 
history." 

Thus  there  was  formed  against  the  French  Revolution,  ^^'ith 
its  aggressive  and  contagious  tendency,  a  great  European 
coalition.  The  Convention  was  beforeliand  with  all  possible 
declarations.  In  November,  1792,  it  had  promised  its  protec- 
tion to  all  the  peoples  who  wished  to  overthrow  their  govern- 
ments. On  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  it  openly  pnxlaimed  its 
resolution  of  sustaining  the  war  against  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Already  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia  had  entered  the  lists; 
and  at  Rome  the  assassination  by  the  i)eople  of  Basseville,  the 
French  consul  (January  13,  1793),  had  brought  the  Pope  into 
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the  strugg^le.  England,  Holland,  and  Spain  were  henceforward 
ranged  amongst  the  enemies  of  the  French  Repuhlic.  The 
days  of  Louis  XIV. 's  arrogance  had  again  appeared,  and 
France  was  alone  against  all.  The  Convention  decreed  a  levy 
of  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 
burden  of  military  service  was  to  weigh  equally  on  all  classes 
of  the  French  population,  warlike  or  peaceful.  The  moment 
for  supreme  effort  was  come.  Cond6  had  succumbed  to  famine. 
Tlio  Duke  of  York,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Englishmen, 
was  besieging  Valenciennes,  his  army  being  covered  by  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Coburg.  The  garrison  under  General  Ferrand 
made  a  heroic  resistance,  the  women,  children,  and  old  men 
being  placed  for  protection  in  cellars ;  and  when  at  last  it  ca- 
pitulated, on  the  28th  of  July,  Valenciennes  had  been  bombarded 
for  forty-one  days.  Mayence  had  just  succumbed,  the  dele- 
gates. Merlin  and  Rewbell,  having  earned  distinction  by  their 
courage ;  but  everything  was  consimied,  and  they  were  with- 
out any  news  or  assistance  from  without.  The  garrison  of 
Mayence,  the  Mayenc^ais,  as  they  called  the  brave  soldiers  who 
fought  under  Aubert  Dubayet  and  Kleber.  evacuated,  on  the 
23r(l  of  July,  a  place  which  for  three  months  they  had  de- 
fended against  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  armv.  The  honors  of 
war  were  granted  them,  on  the  sine^le  condition  that  for  one 
year  they  should  not  earry  arms  against  the  allies.  The  May- 
engais  set  out  for  the  Vendue. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Paoli,  who  had  returned  to  his 
country  in  1781),  Corsica  had  risen  against  the  French  rule, 
and  called  the  English  to  its  assistance.  A  mixed  government 
was  formed,  in  which  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  the  hereditary  rival  of 
the  Bonapai'te  family,  had  a  principal  share.  Thus,  while 
Toulon  and  Ajaccio  were  held  by  English  sailors,  the  ci\il  war 
raged  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  and  by  punishment  or  retire- 
ment the  army  was  gradually  being  de]>rived  of  its  old  and 
experienced  leaders.  The  new  generation  had  not  yet  distin 
guished  itself,  and  the  attractions  of  command  were  in  their 
eyes  much  discounted  by  its  dangers .-  and  the  democratic  law 
of  promotion  by  seniority  frequently  placed  over  the  soldiers 
veterans  who  were  incapable  of  directing  them.  ''There  was 
a  general  wish,"  wrote  the  delegate  Cales,  "  to  promote  those 
of  equal  rank  according  to  their  seniority ;  but  the  soldier  of 
longest  service  is  often  an  illiterate  man,  about  to  occupy  a 
post  of  which  he  is  unable  to  fulfil  the  fimctions;  and  soon 
none  of  your  officers  will  be  able  either  to  read  or  write."    On 
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the  12th  of  February,  1794,  the  Convention  passed  a  decree 
declaring  that  no  citizen  could  be  promoted,  "from  the  rank 
of  corporal  to  that  of  general-in-chief,  unless  he  could  read  and 
write." 

In  the  midst  of  these  disorders,  and  in  the  face  of  these  dan- 
gers, withm  and  without,  the  Convention  decreed  a  general 
levy  of  the  whole  popukition. 

We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  the  fatal  illusions  produced 
by  heroic  confidence.  History  proves  that  the  disorderly  gen- 
eral movements  caused  by  patriotic  enthusiasm  under  the 
name  of  a  ''general  levy"  remain  ephemeral  or  inefficacious. 
Even  the  Convention  had  the  same  opinion ;  and  soon,  under 
the  popidar  title  of  a  genend  levy,  concealed  a  regular  reqiusi- 
tion,  stringently  exacted.  It  earned  the  honor  of  imposing  on 
the  whole  nation  a  powerful  effort,  and  of  supporting,  even  by 
that  effort,  the  courage  of  the  army.  Under  its  heav;y  hand 
the  mihtary  genius  of  France  contended  against  disorder  and 
anarchy,  whilst  sti-ugKling  against  its  enemies.  When  at  last 
it  triumphed,  the  great  French  army  was  the  result,  formed 
of  the  mixed  elements  of  volunteers  and  requisitioned  sc»ldiers, 
amalgamated  with  the  remains  /^f  the  old  royal  army,  worthy 
of  the  illustrious  general  ;on  of  genentln  who  had  grown  with 
it  in  the  defence  and  th©  i:iory  of  their  country. 

In  the  middle  of  he  year  1793  immediately  after  the  agita- 
tion caused  by  the  'all  of  the  Girondmu,  when  the  enemy  were 
triumphant  in  every  quarter,  thoagh  danger  was  inuiiinent,  the 
Assembly  had  the  courage  to  show  its  full  extent  to  the  coim- 
try.  In  the  report  of  Bar^re  we  read,  "  It  would  be  doing  you 
a  wrong  to  concenl  the  great  measures  demanded  in  the  name 
of  the  Repubhc  in  danger.  The  coasts  of  both  seas  bkH-kaded 
by  Spanish  and  Englisii  squadrons ;  the  Pj'renees  crossed  by 
the  armies  of  Spain;  the  passes  of  the  Alps  disputed  by  Pied- 
montese  armies ;  Austria  and  Prussia  laying  waste  the  terri- 
tory of  the  northern  provinces,  besieging  the  fortn  sses,  some 
of  which  have  already  fallen  into  their  hands;  England  pup- 
chasing  treason,  the  royalists  gaining  partisans,  fanaticism  re- 
doubling its  efforts,  the  Vendeans  rending  the  bosom  of  the 
country,  the  Fe<leralist  administrations  shaking  new  firebrands 
of  civil  war.  Corsica  surrendering  to  the  English,-  where,  then, 
is  the  Republic  in  the  midst  of  so  many  dangers  and  crimest 
Where  is  she?  In  a  Constitution  solemnly  sworn,  in  the  firm- 
ness of  her  representatives,  in  the  courage  of  her  soldiers,  in 
Ihe  patriotism  of  the  men  sent  by  the  sovereign  people  to  meel 
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in  this  chamber.     The  French  Republic  is  about  to  rise  to  her 
glorious  destinies,  or  fall  into  an  abyss  of  calamities." 

Rhetorical  phrases  could  not  produce  a  national  movement 
of  a  serious  and    lasting  character;    and    the  eloquence  of 
Barere  gave  no  military  qualification   to  the  peasants  whom 
the  general    levy  forced    from  their    homes.      The  despotic 
authority  of  the  Convention,  the  terror  inspired  by  their  em- 
issaries, and  the  abiUty  and  zeal  of  certain  members  of  the 
government  had  already  raised  their  broken  courage     After 
this  Carnot  had  charge  of  the  war  administration ;  and  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the  national  defence  by  placing 
at  the  head  of  the  army  General  Jourdan,  whose  merit  he  had 
perceived.     On  the  Sth  of  September,  after  a  series  of  con- 
tested engagements,  General  Houchard  gained  over  the  Eng- 
lish an   important   victory  at    Hondschoote.      Next   day  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk  was  raised.  Adjutant-general  Hoche  distin- 
guishing himself  highly;  but  Quesnoy  having  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  the  young  troops  who  had  left 
Menin  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
Lille.     These  cheeks  obscured  General  Houchard  s  glory,  and 
he  was  accused  before  the  revolutionary  council,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Pi-ussians  and  Austrians,  acting  in  concert, 
were  advancing  on  both  slopes  of  the  Vosges  to  attack  the 
lines  of  Wi8semburg.     Tliese  were  badly  defended  by  an  in- 
capable chief,  and  quickly  forced ;  and  Landau  was  next  be- 
sieged.    General  Hoche,  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the 
Moselle  by  the  Committee  of   Public  Safety,  was  beaten  at 
Kaiserlautern ;    but   Carnot  had  judged  well  of  his  military 
skill,  and  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  of  St.  Just,  then  in  Alsace 
on  commission,  the  conquered  general  was  encouraged,  and 
kept  at  his  post.     The  Piedmontese,  who  had  held  Savoy  for  a 
short  time,   were  already  driven  a  second  time  beyond  the 
Alps:  and  after  some  success  on  the  Tet  the  Spanish  had  been 
repulsed.     In  the  north.  General  Jourdan  had  just  gained  the 
battle  of  Wattignies,  and  freed  Maubeuge.     The  armies  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle  were  united  under  General  Hoche,  and 
the   soldiei-s  marched    shouting   ''Landau    or  death!"     The 
eager  determination  of  the  troops  was  irresistible,  and  the  old 
Austrian  general,  Wiirmser,  was  repulsed,  without  being  able 
to  rescue  his  battalions.     Wissemburg  was  retaken,  and  Lan- 
dau freed  from  the  siege ;  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  Piche- 
gru,  penetrated  into  the  Palatinate  to  take  its  winter-quarters, 
and  General  Hoche  returned  to  the  Moselle.    The  Conmiittee 
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of  Public  Safety,  now  the  sole  and  all-powerful  govemtnent  of 
France,  had  some  difficulty  in  accepting  the  reasons  of  Gene- 
ral Jourdan  supported  by  Carnot,  and  in  not  insisting  on  a 
winter  campaign.  Jourdan  was,  however,  deprived  of  his 
command,  and  Pichegru  succeeded  him  at  the  head  of  the 
ai-my  of  the  north.  Soon  also  the  changes  of  revolutionary 
favor  reached  General  Hoche  in  his  turn.  He  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  bring  upon  himself  the  animosity  of  St.  Just, 
and  alter  being  sent  to  the  army  of  Italy  was  arrested  on  the 
road,  brought  baek  to  Paris,  and  imprisoned.  Jourdan  was 
called  to  replace  him,  and  soon  after  to  command  the  great 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  The  campaign  of  1794  began 
with  the  taking  of  Charleroi.  The  English  had  been  obliged 
to  evacuate  Toulon. 

So  much  courage  and  indomitable  perseverance  against  re- 
verses, so  much  ardor  and  audacity  in  victory  astonished  and 
troubled  the  generals  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  their  govern- 
ments. The  Austrians  and  Prussians,  from  their  mutual 
jealously  and  distrust,  did  not  work  well  together,  and  were 
too  slow  in  their  operations.  The  duke  of  Bi-unswick  had 
resigned  his  command:  and  already  the  King  of  Prussia's 
advisers  were  plying  liim  with  peaceful  projects.  Austria 
was  preparing  a  great  effort,  but  at  the  bottom  of  liis  heart  the 
emperor  prayed  for  rest.  England  alone,  who  had  come  late 
into  the  stiniggle,  and  was  better  informed  than  the  German 
princes  as  to  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  French  Revolution, 
remained  as  an  implacable  enemy,  wisely  generous  towards 
her  allies,  and  i)roclaiming  loudly  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened Europe  so  long  as  France  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
Jacobins.  "  The  present  war  has  never  had  for  its  object  con- 
quest or  glory,"  said  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons;  "it  does 
not  aim  at  conmiercial  advantages,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
form  of  government.  The  struggle  is  for  the  security,  tran- 
quillity, ard  existence  even,  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  all 
established  governments  and  of  all  the  nations  in  Eurojie. 
Every  hour  the  necessity  and  justice  of  this  are  more  clearly 
demonstrated. " 

The  English  had  already  struck  some  fatal  blows  at  our 
marine.  Most  of  the  French  colonies  were  conquered:  St 
Domingo  ruined  and  laid  waste;  Martinico,  Guadeloupe,  and 
St.  Lucia  taken  from  us.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1794,  the 
French  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  had 
put  to  sea  to  protect  the  arrival  of  some  merchant-shipe  from 
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America.     The  crews  were  incomplete,  and  the  vessels  com- 
man(ie(i  by  inexperienced  officers,  the  Revolution  having  in- 
troduced  disorganization   nowhere  so  completely  as  in  the 
navy.     The  courage  and  zeal  of  the  new  officei-s  could  not 
supply  their  want  of  practical  knowledge;  and   Hie  delegates 
sent  from  Paiis  exercised  on  board  theii-  ignorant  and  contra- 
dictory authority.     Jean  Bon-St. -Andre  disputed  the  admiral's 
orders  when,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  the  French  squadron  met  the 
Channel  fleet  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Howe.     The  battle 
took  place  immediately,  and  was  heroic  in  its  inequality;  six 
French  vessels  were  taken,  and  the  Vengeur  and  its  crew  went 
down  without   surrendering,   with  cries  of   ''Long  hve  the 
Republic !''     The  English  suffered  some  heavy  losses,  and  re- 
tired,   leaving    the    American    merchant  ships    to    pass    un- 
hindered through  the  fragments  which  covered  the  sea.     The 
warlike  instinct  awoke  in  England,  and    henceforth  it  sup- 
ported the  inmiovable  resolution   of   the  government.      Pitt 
reified  over  the  minds  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

All  the  energy  of  England  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
task.  The  success  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  Landrecies  excited  the  hopes  of  the  alhes;  but  General 
Clerfayt  was  defeated  at  Mouscron,  the  Archduke  Charles  at 
Tourcoiug;  Menin  and  Courtray  were  in  our  hands;  and 
Ypres  succimibed  to  a  siege  on  the  17th  of  June.  The  Duke  of 
York  defended  the  Scheldt  and  General  Clerfayt  held  the 
camp  of  Thielt,  whilst  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  with  all  the 
Austrian  troops,  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  Charleroi. 

By  the  impatient  and  peremj.tory  orders  of  St.  Just,  the  in- 
vestment and  bombardment  of  that  town  had  already  been 
several  times  attempted  before  the  arrival  of  Jourdan.  Many 
soldiers  had  perished;  and  the  general,  who  had  just  begun 
regular  operations,  had  great  difficulty  in  defending  his 
lieutenants  against  the  triumvirs'  severity.  The  governor  of 
Charleroi  asked  for  a  capitulation.  ''It  is  not  a  scrap  of 
paper  that  I  want,"  said  St.  Just  on  receiving  his  letter;  ''it 
is  the  town  I  ask.  Yesterday  you  might  have  been  listened 
to ;  to-day  you  must  surrender  at  discretion.  Tliat  is  my  last 
word ;  I  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  army. " 

St.  Just  had  not  informed  Jourdan;  and  he,  on  learning  that 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  m  motion,  marched  to  Fleurus, 
where  he  saw  the  nearly  extinguished  fires  of  the  town. 
Hurriedly  recalling  the  corps  which  he  had  detached,  he  re- 
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turned  the  way  he  came,  in  order  to  ratify  the  capitulation  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  garrison  were  allowed  the  honors  of 
war.  Next  day,  the  26th  of  June,  the  success  of  the  French 
army  was  confirmed  by  the  victory  of  Fleurus ;  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  beginning  to  listen  to  counsels  of  discourage^ 
ment,  returned  to  Vienna.  The  French  armies  occupied 
Belgium  at  several  points.  Moreau  was  at  Nieuport,  Pichegru 
had  taken  possession  of  Bruges,  Ostend,  and  Ghent,  and  on 
the  10th  of  July  joined  Jourdan  before  Brussels.  The  capital 
of  the  Netherlands  being  undefended,  made  no  resistance. 
The  Austrians  had  almost  ceased  fighting ;  and  Conde,  Land- 
recies, Valenciennes,  and  Quesnoy  were  invested.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  decreed  that  garrisons  not  surrender- 
ing immediately  should  be  put  to  the  sword.  These  orders 
were  repugnant  to  the  army.  Already  the  word  had  been 
passed  to  kill  every  English  soldier;  and  when  one  sergeant 
brought  several  into  the  camp,  and  an  officer  told  him  the 
delegates  would  order  them  to  be  shot,  he  replied,  "That's 
their  business.  Send  them  to  the  delegates,  and  let  them  kill 
them,  and  eat  them,  if  they  wish  it,  like  the  savages  they  are." 
The  commandant  of  Cond^  defended  himself  with  heroism,  re- 
plying to  the  order  of  the  Convention  that  one  nation  has  not 
the  right  to  decree  the  dishonor  of  another. 

Henceforth  the  whole  of  Belgium  was  ours.  After  the  fall  of 
Eobespierre,  the  Convention  redoubled  its  efforts  to  crowr  the 
campaign  gloriously.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  English 
government,  the  allies  had  entrenched  themselves  on  the 
Mease.  General  Clerfayt  had  replaced  the  Prince  Coburg  as 
commander-in-chief;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  deficient  in  de- 
cision and  skill,  after  retiring  under  Bois-le-Duc,  was  soon 
obliged  by  Pichegru  to  cross  the  Meuse  at  Graves.  General 
Scherer  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Lourthe  on  the  18th  of 
September.  Clerfayt  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Roer  on 
the  2nd  of  October;  and  the  battle  gained  there  by  Jouraan 
forced  the  Austrians  to  retreat  to  Colocme,  where  on  the  6th 
Jourdan  followed  him.  On  the  20th,  he  held  Bonn,  thiis 
extending  to  the  hue  of  the  Rhine.  Kleber  besieged  Maes- 
tricht,  while  Pichegru  took  possession  of  Bois-le-Duc,  and, 
crossing  the  Meuse  on  the  18th  October,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Waal,  chief  branch  of  the  Rhine  near  its  mouth.  The  Duke 
of  York  withdrew  into  the  camp  of  Nimeguen;  but,  after 
Maestricht  and  Venloo  had  fallen  into  our  power,  Nimeguen 
also  succumbed,  in  spite  of  the  advantages  of  its  position  and 
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the  forces  protecting  it,  and  the  English  retired  to  the  other 
bank  of  the  Waal.  The  governor  of  the  garrison  being  thus 
left  with  fill]  responsibility,  abandoned  the  town,  and  his 
soldiers  surrendered.  By  this  time  K16ber  was  besieging 
Mayence. 

So  many  sudden  victories  had  been  no  guarantee  for  the 
fo<Mi  and  clothing  of  the  French  armies.  Belgium  was  ruined 
by  the  war,  the  requisitions,  and  the  law  as  to  the  maximum 
price  of  provisions.  The  assignats,  more  and  more  depreciated, 
had  scarcely  any  currency,  and  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  supplied  their  soldiers  with  nothing  but  powder  and 
balls.  Moreover,  to  provide  for  the  manufacture  of  powder, 
there  had  been  requisitions  of  saltpetre  everywhere  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  troops  had  need  of  rest,  and  there  were 
signs  of  the  approaching  wmte^  being  a  severe  one.  An 
attempt  to  seize  the  island  of  Bommd  by  a  sudden  attack 
failed ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  December  the  army  entered  ^ 
into  cantonments,  threatening  Holland  like  a  terrible  sentinel  * 
The  Duke  of  York  set  out  for  England,  leaving  his  troups 
under  the  orders  of  General  Walnioden. 

The  warhke  ardor  of  the  French,  and  the  mihtary  genius  of 
their  genei-als,  allowed  their  enemies  neither  rest  nor  negli- 
gence. General  Pichegru,  seeing  the  Mouse  and  Rhine  frozen, 
boldly  resumed  the  offensive,  and  before  his  soldiers  hail  taken 
mor-^  than  a  few  days'  rest,  crossed  the  Meuse  on  the  ice,  and 
took  the  island  of  Bommel.  Breda  had  been  forced  to  sur- 
render; and  the  Dutch  as  well  cas  the  English,  had  retreated. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  still  at  Gorcum,  felt  his  author- 
ity totter;  and  the  re})iiblican  party,  so  often  victorious  against 
his  house,  were  holding  out  their  hands  to  the  French  revolu- 
tionists. He  therefore  proposed  a  truce  to  General  Pichegru, 
with  neutrality,  and  an  indemnity  for  the  war.  The  Conven- 
tion rejected  the  Prince's  offer.  The  Waal  being  at  last 
covered  with  thick  ice,  the  French  passed  the  river  at  several 
points,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1795.  The  town  of  Graves, 
which  still  resisted,  surrendered,  and  the  English  fell  back 
upon  Hanover.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  till  then  refused 
to  uncover  the  road  to  Amsterdam  by  leaving  Groreum  to 
try  a  general  attack;  but  seeing  himself  abandoned,  he  set 
out  for  the  Hague,  to  declare  to  the  States  that  he  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  save  the  country,  and  that  they  must  yield,  to 
avoid  the  greater  misfortune.  The  Stadtholder  sailed  for  Engu 
land,  and  the  States-General,  harassed  by  contrary  parties, 
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opened  their  strongholds  to  the  French  armies.  Utrecht  and 
Arnhem  were  already  in  their  hands,  and  Amsterdam,  always 
hostile  to  the  house  of  Orange,  received  the  French  with  eager- 
ness. The  soldiers,  now  well  clothed  and  fed,  began  to  rest 
from  their  labors.  The  provinces  everywhere  submitted  to  the 
conquerors;  Zeeland  proudly  capitulated,  and  received  favor- 
able terms.  Several  bodies  of  cavalry  crossed  the  frozen 
Zuyder-Zee  to  summon  the  ice-bound  sliips  to  surrender.  The 
English  being  forced  back  beyond  the  Yssel  and  Ems,  Holland 
was  entirely  conquered ;  and  the  delegates  of  the  Convention 
proclaimed  that  all  property  should  be  respected  except  that  of 
the  Stadtholder.  France  made  no  pretension  of  imposing  any 
law  upon  the  Dutch,  restored  to  liberty;  the  States  alone  had 
the  right  to  govern  their  country. 

The  moderation  which  had  begun  to  pervade  the  deUber- 
ations  of  the  Convention  in  Paris  was  already  influencing  the 
armies,  and  extenduig  even  to  their  conquests.  The  desire  of 
peace  was  more  plainly  manifested  from  day  to  day  amongst 
the  small  German  princes ;  they  declared  at  a  diet  that  it  was 
time  to  bring  such  a  ruinous  war  to  a  close  by  an  acceptable 
peace,  and  that  the  German  Empire  had  never  any  intention 
of  intei'fering  in  the  interior  government  of  France.  It  had 
even  been  proposed  to  have  the  mediation  of  Sweden,  which 
bad  constantly  kept  aloof  from  fighting;  and  the  King  of 
P  nissia's  advances  resulted  in  a  commencement  of  negotiation. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  insisted  on  the  cession  of  all 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  including  Mayence.  "  The  Repub- 
lic," they  said,  "does  not  object  to  Prussia  or  to  German 
princes  who  are  by  that  cession  deprived  of  portions  of  their 
territory,  finding  some  means  of  indemnifying  themselves, 
whether  at  the  expense  of  the  house  of  Austria,  or  by  secular- 
izing the  States  of  the  Church." 

Whilst  the  French  Republic  thus  arrogantly  disposed  of  the 
property  of  those  who  had  recently  threatened  its  existence, 
the  success  of  its  arms  was  preparing  peace  in  the  south  as 
well  as  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  The  operations  on  the  Alps 
and  in  the  north  of  Italy,  ably  conducted  by  Bona|)arte,  now 
general  of  brigade,  kept  Piedmont  in  check  after  definitively 
depriving  it  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
formerly  dragged  from  its  neutrality  by  the  urgent  pressure  o5 
England,  was  already  negotiating  with  France,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  princes  of  Europe  who  ofiicially  recognized  the 
Repubhc  (7th  of  February,  1795).     Spain  bent  under  the  load 
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of  her  reverses.  General  Dugommier  had  been  killed  when 
attacking  the  Hnes  of  General  La  Union;  but  Augereau, 
Moncey,  and  Perignon,  had  victoriously  continued  the  strug- 
gle. The  Spanish  had  evacuated  Figuiera;  Fontarabia,  St 
Sebastian,  and  Tolosa  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  The  influ- 
ence of  England  and  the  generous  desire  of  King  Charles  TV.  to 
obtain  the  liberty  of  the  royal  orplians,  who  were  still  prisoners 
in  the  Temple,  alone  kept  Spain  in  the  great  European  coali- 
tion, the  bonds  of  which  were  every  <iay  constantly  relaxing. 

Li  presence  of  the  advances  made  to  the  Republic  by  the 
sovereigns  and  States,  as  well  as  of  the  pressing  necessity  of 
peace  visible  in  all  parts  of  France,  the  Convention  felt  that 
diplomatic  negotiations  demanded  secrecy  and  pnidence,  con- 
ditions incompatible  with  the  tunmltuous  government  of  a 
revolutionary  assembly.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety  was  invested  with 
the  powers  necessary  to  make  a  treaty.  *'Do  you  wish  to 
wage  a  perpetual  war  with  Europe?"  said  Cambac^r^;  ''then 
tell  the  people  that  they  will  soon  be  brought  to  ruin  by 
having  too  many  demagogues."  Rewbell  and  Sieyes,  when 
about  to  treat  witli  the  States-General  of  Holland,  had  already 
asked  that  their  names  should  be  ignored  and  the  object  of 
their  mission.  New  negotiations  were  made  at  Bale  between 
Hardenburg,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Bar- 
thelemy,  who  had  been  much  experienced  in  diplomacy,  and 
formerly  employed  under  the  old  regime  by  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs.  Baron  Goltz,  who  had  at  iii-st  been  sent  by 
King  Frederick  William,  was  de^id. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1795,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  its  bases 
having  been  laid  beforehand  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  tacitly  acc(^pted  by  the  very  fact  of  the  negotiation.  "  We 
shall  trace  with  a  sure  hand  the  natural  hmits  of  the  Republic,'' 
Cambaceres  had  said.  ''We  shall  make  sure  of  the  rivers 
which,  after  watering  several  of  our  departments,  take  their 
course  towards  the  sea,  and  limit  the  countries  now  subject  to 
our  arms."  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  provisionally  con- 
ceded to  the  French  Republic,  those  pomts  being  abandoned 
which  she  held  on  the  right  bank;  and  a  secret  article  was  to 
the  effect  that  when  the  peace  was  general  the  Republic  would 
guarantee  a  territori^U  indemnity  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Prus- 
sia was  to  be  responsible  for  the  neutrality  of  the  small  States 
on  the  right  bank. 

The  delegates  sent  by  the  Convention  to  the  States-General 
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of  Holland  were  instructed  to  make  sure  of  the  triumph  of  the 
republican  party  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  advantages 
stipulated  in  favor  of  the  liberators  were  important,  and  the 
ties  hereafter  binding  Holland  to  France  seemed  strongly  knit. 
**The  Republic  now  has  only  friends  on  the  northern  frontier,*' 
Sieyes  announced  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1795.  By  the  alliance  of  the  two  republics  half  of  the 
Dutch  forces  on  sea  and  land  were  handed  over  to  France; 
Dutch  Flanders,  Maestricht,  Venloo,  and  Flushing  were  to  re- 
ceive a  French  garrison;  a  war  contribution  of  a  hundred 
thousand  florins  was  to  be  paid  by  the  States-General,  who 
gave  up  to  the  French  government  all  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  ' '  The  Jacobms  would  never 
have  guaranteed  us  that  peace,"  said  the  partisans  of  the 
moderate  reaction. 

Negotiations  were  now  recommenced  with  Spain.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  had  invited  the  assistance  of  Bourgoing, 
the  last  accredited  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  but  the  first 
conditions  dictated  by  the  Convention  were  inadmissible:  no 
armistice;  no  understanding  whatever  as  to  the  children  of 
Louis  XVI. ;  indemnity  for  the  thirteen  vessels  which  were 
burnt  at  Toulon;  cession  of  Cerdagne,  Fontarabia,  Passage, 
Guipuscoa,  the  valley  Aran,  Louisiana,  and  Spanish  St.^  Do- 
mingo. The  last  named  was  the  only  concession  finally  insisted 
upon  by  the  Republic.  All  the  conquests  made  in  Spain  were 
abandoned.  TlieHttle  Louis  XVII.  had  just  succumbed  in  his 
prison  of  the  Temple,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
Austria  to  exchange  the  yoimg  Princess  Royal  tor  the  delegates 
and  generals  retained  in  Vienna.  The  treaty  was  signed  at 
Bale,  on  July  32nd,  1705,  and  thenceforward  the  French  Re- 
public, being  acknowledged  by  one  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  entered  on  peaceful  relations  with  Prussia,  Spain, 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Repub- 
lics of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
Hanseatic  Towns,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Helvetic  Confedera- 
tion and  the  Batavian  Repubhc.  An  attempt  of  the  emigrants 
to  take  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  had  failed;  General  Jourdan 
passed  the  Rhine,  and  marched  towards  Lahn,  while  Pichegru 
took  possession  of  ISIanheim.  The  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  dis^ 
engaged  by  the  paace  with  Spain,  was  now  able  to  advan^^e 
towards  Italy,  as  General  Bonaparte  had  long  wished.  On  the 
Ist  of  October  the  Convention  decreed  that  Belgium  should 
again  be  united  to  France.     In  spite  of  being  connected  with 
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Austria  by  family  ties,  and  the  preponderating  influence  of 
England,  the  court  of  Naples  had  obtained  from  Spain  the 
favor  of  her  goo<l  offices  with  the  expiring  Convention.  Hence« 
forward  Europe  admitted  the  French  Republic  into  the  rank  of 
constituted  States,  which  are  free  to  govern  themselves  as  they 
please,  so  long  ajs  they  maintain  their  relations  with  previously 
established  powers.  England  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
alone  still  strove  against  this  new  State  growing  on  tlie  miiis 
of  ancient  France,  already  as,  formidable  as  she  was  in  the 
grandest  periods  of  the  monarchy,  and  fatal  to  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  by  the  contagion  of  her  principles  and  by  her  arma 
The  French  Revolution  had  begun  the  V7ar  in  self-defence,  and 
avenged  the  soil  of  the  country  agamst  the  insults  of  its  ene- 
mies. Her  arms  already  extended  far,  and  soon  the  passion  of 
conquest  was  to  seize  her.  Under  another  name,  with  more 
arrogant  pretensions  and  a  more  unjust  ambition,  she  was 
about  to  subject  Europe  to  unparalleled  evils.  At  home  tlie 
power  now  passed  mto  new  hands,  the  Convention  having 
ceased  to  exist;  and  for  the  future  it  was  on  the  Directorv'  and 
the  two  Legiskitive  Councils,  that  the  responsibdity  lay  of  en- 
deavoiing  to  bring  out  of  chaos  a  new  social  fabric  in  France. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  DmECTORY  (1795-1799). 

The  National  Convention  had  destroyed  much  without  sue- 
ceedini:c  in  estabhshing  anything  on  the  moving  soil  of  the 
Revolution;  and  now  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  new 
power  which  succeeded  still  bore  the  terrible  impress  of  pohti- 
cal  and  social  overthrow.  The  five  members  of  the  Directory, 
nominated  by  the  Councils  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, had  aU  voted  the  death  of  King  Louis  XVI. ;  and  were  all 
engaged  beforehand  in  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  which 
was  opposed  to  the  reaction  already  preparing  and  making 
itself  felt.  The  new  '*  Third,"  had  been  almost  entu-ely  chosen 
from  the  moderates:  the  Jacobins  still  remaining  the  mosi 
numerous,  but  feeling  their  power  totter.  Next  year  the  re- 
election of  the  second  third  was  a  promise  of  triumph  to  the 
OonatiUitionals:  it  waa  in  the  executive  Directory  therefow 
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that  the  revolutionists  had  confidence ;  it  wm  to  their  authority 
that  they  had  delegated  the  duty  of  opposing  that  Nat  lomii  in- 
stinct, which  was  becoming  more  and  more  favorable  to  set- 
tled order,  to  a  durable  peace,  and  to  that  Constitution,  freely 
drawn  up  and  voted,  which  was  soon  necessarily  to  consummate 
theu-  defeat.     Confusion  reigned   everywhere.     The  royalist 
movement  was  weak  and    its    military  atti^mpts    gradually 
ceasmg.     The  delil)erations  of  the   Legislative   Body  allowed 
the  reaction  only  an  uncert,ain  and  weak  point  of  resistance. 
The  Directory  had  obtained  the  power,  and  were  determined  to 
vioiate  the  laws  of  the  Revolution  as  well  as  those  of  justice, 
whenever  such  a  course  was  necessary  to  maintain  their  au- 
tliority ;  but  there  was  !=ioen  appearing  on  the  horizon  the  power 
of  the  army  and  the  figure  still   dim,  but  already  strikmg  of 
the  young  officer  who  had  dir(K:;tcM:i  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and 
overcome  the  efforts  of  the  Literals  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire. 
His    former    patron,   Barras,   was  director,   with  Revelh^re- 
Lepeaux,    Camot,    Rewbell,    and    Li^toumeur;   but     General 
Bonaparte  already  directed,  from  Paris,  the  general  plan  of  all 
the  military  operations.     On  the  26th  of  February,  1796,  he 
dismissed  a  meeting  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Pantheon,  to  which 
the  principal  leaders  had  been  summoned.     "  I  know  all  your 
names,  "said  the  general;  ''  I  have  the  power:  for  the  slightest 
disturbance  I  shall  hold  you  responsible,  and  your  heads  will 
be  at  stake."    After  the  doors  were  shut,  Bonaparte  walked  in 
the  street,  but  not  even  a  crowd  gathered.     On  the  6th  of 
March  he  was  named  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  set  out  for  the  theatre  of  his  fii-st  genuine  renown.     Ho 
had  just  married  Josephine  de  Tascher  de  ki  Pagerie,  widow  of 
General    Beauhamais,  who  died  on  the  scaffold  under  the 

Reign  c^f  Terror. 

In  itself  and  by  the  tendency  of  its  principal  actors,  the 
history  of  the  Directory  is  the  history  of  a  confused  period  of 
anarchy.  It  becomes'  clearer  and  more  intelligible  if  we 
recognize  in  it  the  persistent  antipathy  of  the  revolutionary 
power  to  another  power  which  was  at  first  called  to  its  assist- 
ance, but  soon  became  its  master  and  conqueror.  *'Let  the 
friends  of  liberty  not  forget,"  said  Guizot,  ''  that  peoples  prefw 
absolute  power  to  anarchy."  The  French  Revolution  had 
wearied  France  by  its  bloodshed  and  disorder:  the  Directory 
had  disarmed  the  scaffold,  but  it  remained  revolutionary  and 
ever  ready  to  break  in  pieces  what  it  had  lately  been  worship- 
ing and  serving.    The  despotic  power  grew  with  its  mihtary 
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glory,  and  Yrm  soon  to  dazzle  our  country  with  the  noise  of 
its  triiiinphs  and  with  its  false  hopes  of  order  and  peace 

The  Directory  came   to  power  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
cruel  disorder.     Beyond  the  frontier  our  armies  had  under- 
gone  several  reverses.     Under  the  orders  of  General  Jourdan 
our  army  hemg  hurried  forward  after  the  occupation  of  Man- 
heim,  and  badly  supported  by  Pichegru,  who  was  in  traitorous 
correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  found  itself  obli-ed 
to  recross  the  Rhine;  and,  after  being  defeated  before  May- 
enre,  the  two  divisions  were  separated ;  and  in  Vendue  Gen- 
eral Iloche  was  threatened  by  a  second  invasion  of  emigrants 
^W^im  the  Dn-octors  were  installed  at  the  Luxembourg  thev 
could  scarcely  find  a  table  and  a  sheet  of  paper  to  write'  their 
orders.     The  deplorable  state  of  the  finances  corresponded  to 
the  rum  brought  on  the  public  establishments.     After  hur- 
riedly printing  several  milliards  of  new  assignats,  to  supplv  at 
once  the  most  pressing  demands,  and  put  in  circulation  while 
still  damp  from  the  national  presses,  the  Directory  ordered  a 
new  forced  loan.     The  assignats  were  now  enormously  de- 
preciated, being  counted  at  the  rat^  of  two  hundred  to  one 
Various  plans  were  tried  to  raise  the  credit.     New  ''  mandats  " 
(orders)  were  issued,  on  the  pledge  of  national  property  at  an 
assigned  value;  but  commercial  confidenre  did  not  revive  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  money  daily  became  more  difficult 
and  exchange  transactions  more  scandalous:    luxury  acrain 
appearmg,   was  more  shamefully  supported  by  dishonorable 
moans.     In  the  councils  the  Directors  had  the  majority  on 
their  side,  and  made  use  of  it  to  put  in  full  action  all  the  laws 
madeagamst  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath;  they  were 
treated  as  emigrants.     A  ministry  of  pohce  had  been  created 
and  at  first  entrusted  to  Merlin  of  Douai,  who  had  formerly 
made  the  draught  of  the  law  against  "  suspected  persons  " 

In  the  midst  of  this  disorderly  and  unwholesome  fermenta- 
tion,  at  the  head  of  a  government  which  could  only  remain 
strong  by  the  support  of  revolutionary  tj^anny,  the  Directory 
with  the  assistance  of  General  Bonaparte,  closed  all  the  r-lubs 
whether  Jacobin  or  reactionary.  This  measure  was  necessary' 
more  than  one  conspiracy  being  secretly  prepared.  The  most 
dangerous  was  that  of  Gracchus  Babeuf,  who  formerlv  had  a 
t^l^  "^  7."  "f  of  Prairial  and  edited  a  journal  called  the 
TntninduPeupIe :  the  most  violent  members  of  the  Convpn- 
toon,  who  had  not  been  re-elected,  were  involved  in  that  plot 
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Henceforth  the  theme  of  the  new  Revolution  was  the  equal iza- 
tion  of  fortune  as  well  as  rights.  ''We  wish  not  only  the 
equality  written  in  the  Rights  of  man,"  said  the  proclama- 
tions prepared  by  Babeuf,  ''we  wish  it  in  our  midst,  under 
the  roof  of  our  houses.  We  make  any  concessions  in  order  to 
obtain  it ;  for  it  we  shall  begin  afresh.  Perish,  if  need  be,  all 
the  arts,  provided  tliat  real  equality  is  left  to  us.  Legislators 
and  governors,  rich  and  unfeeling  proprietors,  you  try  in  vain 
to  neutraUze  our  holy  undertaking :  you  say  that  we  wish  the 
agrarian  law  which  has  been  so  often  asked  from  you.  Be 
silent,  ye  slanderers  I  the  agrarian  law  or  division  of  land,  waa 
the  sudden  desire  of  a  few  soldiers  without  principles,  of  a 
few  country  communities  inspired  by  instinct  and  not  by 
reason.  We  ask  for  something  more  sublime  and  more  just, 
the  common  good,  or  having  all  goods  in  common.  When 
there  is  no  individual  property  the  land  belongs  to  nobody,  its 
fruits  b(^long  to  all.  You  families  in  distress,  come  and  sit 
down  at  the  common  table,  provided  by  nature  for  all  her 
children.  People  of  France,  open  your  eyes  and  heart  to  the 
full  enjoyment  >wof  happiness,  acknowledge  and  proclaim  with 
us  the  repuldic  of  equal  citizens." 

The  conspirators  had  prepared  their  army  and  reckoned 
upon  a  nucleus  of  seventeen  thousand  men.  The  "PoUce 
Legion"  of  Paris  having  refused  to  march  against  the  enemy, 
had  been  disbanded,  and  they  were  expected  to  furnish  six 
thousand  men;  the  revolutionists,  four  thousand;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "old  authorities,"  fifteen  hundred;  the  delegates 
of  the  departments,  a  thousand ;  the  grenadiei^  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  a  thousand;  imprisoned  soldiers,  five  hundred; 
invalids,  a  thousand ;  and  many  were  being  gained  over  from 
the  regular  army.  "  To  put  the  soldiers  in  action,"  said  tlie 
committee  who  had  the  direction,  "  there  is  no  need  of  fine  or 
long  speeches;  wine  and  pillage  are  sufficient."  Their  objects 
were  decided  upon  as  well  as  the  means  of  action.  "To  kill 
*the  Five,' the  seven  ministers,  the  general  of  'the  army  of 
the  interior,'  and  his  stafT.  To  take  possession  of  the  places 
where  the  Ancients  and  the  Five  Hundred  met,  and  seize  all 
they  should  find  there.  Printed  statements  will  be  published 
to  stir  up  the  people,  and  agents  will  urge  them  to  take  per- 
sonal revenge  on  all  their  enemies.  The  people  must  not  be 
allowed  time  to  think,  but  induced  to  do  what  may  prevent 
them  going  back.    If  any  royalist  wish  to  resist,  let  a  column 
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armed  with  torches  be  immediately  directed  upon  them,  and 
xf  they  do  not  at  once  surrender,  let  the  liberty  and  sover- 
eignty  of  the  people  bo  at  once  avenged  by  fire  " 

The  insurrection  was  to  burst  fortli  on  the  11th  of  Mav  1796 
and  on  tlie  morning  of  the  10th,  the  conspirators  were  arrested 
m    their  various   places  of   concealment.     Drouet,   formerly 
post-master    at    Varonnes,    and    recently    exchanged    when 
pnson(>r  m  Germany  for  the  daughter  of  King  Louis  XY\ 
was  seriously  involved  in  the  plot;  and  a«  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  had  to  be  tried  bv  the  High  Court 
which  was  being  formed  at  Vendome.     Babeuf,  soon  after  he 
■was  imprisoned,   wrote  to  the  Directory.      "Will  you  con- 
sider It  beneath  you,  citizen  directors,  to  treat  with  me  as  be- 
tween one  power  and  another?    You  have  seen  of  what  a  vaat 
party  I  am  the  centre,  and  that  it  may  counter-balance  yours. 

whole  o£  the  plot,  I  am  but  one  link  of  the  chain.  Is  it  for  your 
interests  or  the  interests  of  the  country  to  give  notoriety  to 
the  conspiracy  which  you  have  discovered?  I  think  not. 
Wliat  will  happen  should  tbeaifairbe  openly  pubhshed?  Such 
a  tnal  would  not  be  that  of  justice,  but  that  of  the  strong 
against  t!ie  weak,  of  tlie  oppressors  against  the  oppressed,  and 
their  magnanimous  defenders.  I  might  be  condemned  to 
banislnnent  or  death.     My  scaffold  would  share  in  the  glory  of 

a?;. H?L       "'7'"'  '"  ■'  ^"^'''^-     ^«^*  ''^y  tbey  would  efec 
a!t,us  to  mo   a  .)ng  with  those   whore  now  thev   reverence 
Robespierre  and  Goujon,  those  illustrious  martyrs.     I  have 
thought  thP.t  on  the  whole  you  have  not  been  constantly  op 
posed  to  the  Republic.     You  have  even  been  genuine  re^pub- 
licans,  and  wliy  not  be  so  again?    Declare  that  there  has  been 
no  serious    conspiracy.      Five  men,   by  proving  themselves 
generous,  can  save  the  country.     I  can  assure  you  that  for  the 
fu  ure  the  patnots  will  defend  you  with  their  bodies,  and  you 
will  no  longer  have  ne«l  of  an  army  to  protect  you. " 
The  Directory  paid  no  attention  to  this  letter.     Amongst  the 

tTZtT  ,'^"''-  ^"''  '"^'"^  "^  distinguish  their  alitnate^ 
\fo?,t,        '  ^reconcilable  enemies.    The  members  of  the 

aiountam,   compromised  by  the  plot,  wished,  like  the  Direc- 
^f;,.,°.  ^^^V''"^  °f  their  power  over  the  Revolution,  the 
Finals  '  wished  to  begin  it  afresh,  with  more  violent  me«s 
ures,  and  oyeri;hrow  the  sessions  which  were  stiU  held      The 
procedure  of  the  High  Court  showed  the  intentions  of  the  gov 
ernment,  Babeuf  and  his  Ueutenant  Darthe  being  alone  cZ 
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demned  to  death.  They  stabbed  themselves  on  learning  their 
sentence,  and  were  dying  when  carried  to  the  scatiuld. 
Drouet  liad  escaped  from  prison. 

Acts  of  authority  when  absolutely  required  consohdate 
power,  and  power  necessarily  inspires  the  desire  for  order. 
Whether  corrupted  or  deceived,  the  Directors  had  nevertheless 
secured  peace  at  liome,  wliere  all  were  indignant  at  the  crimi- 
nal madness  of  Babeuf.  The  Modorates  became  more  con- 
fident; and  there  was  an  harmonious  agreement  between  the 
Councils  and  the  executive  power.  Grcneral  Hoche  complete 
the  pacification  of  the  Vendee;  and  our  armies  were  again 
successful.  Several  offers  of  peace  made  by  England  quickly 
gave  place  to  a  strong  determination  of  keeping  up  an  un- 
compromising struggle  against  the  Revolution,  which  ptill 
threatened  Europe.  General  Bonaparte  had  just  entered 
Italy;  and  on  the  3rd  of  November,  the  campaign  of  1795  was 
crowned  by  a  victory  gained  at  Tx)ano.  Scherer,  the  general 
in  command,  had  Httle  share  in  it,  the  honor  falling  to  his 
lieutenants,  Augereau,  Masst^na,  and  Seruiier.  The  army  was 
reduced  to  the  most  extreme  distress,  the  new  general  having 
no  mon^y  or  other  resources.  '' Soldiers,"  said  he,  *'you  are 
badly  clad,  badly  fed.  The  government  owes  you  much  and 
can  give  you  nothing.  Your  patience,  and  courage  which  you 
show  in  the  midst  of  these  rocks,  are  admirable,  but  they 
bring  you  no  glory ;  no  renown  is  reflected  upon  you.  I  wiyh 
to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  in  the  world.  Rich 
provinces,  large  towns  will  be  in  your  power.  You  will  find 
there  honor,  glory,  and  wealth.  Soldiers  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
will  you  fail  in  courage  or  constancy?" 

The  troops  replied  to  this  seductive  appeal.  After  four  days 
of  keen  fighting  the  French  gained  the  passage  above  Savona 
at  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  The  Austrian 
array  was  beaten  at  Montenottee  and  Millesimo;  and  at  Dc^go, 
the  Piedmontese  army  fell  back  upon  Turin.  Dissatisfaction 
and  doubt  had  alrea\ly  divided  the  court  of  Sardinia,  and 
Cherasco  had  surrendered.  Tlie  king  sent  the  governor  of 
Turin  to  General  Bonaparte,  who  assumed  an  air  of  haughti- 
ness and  severity,  making  use  of  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
victories,  though  his  real  intention  was  to  come  to  terms. 
Whilst  they  negotiated,  three  emfesaries  came  successively  to 
urge  the  Count  Latour  to  come  to  an  arrangement.  "  You 
see,"  said  General  Bonaparte,  ''that  in  Turin  they  are  in  a 
greater  hurry  to  sign  than  you  are."    The  annifltioe  waa  de- 
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Cided  upon:  Ceva,  Coni,  Tortona  or  Alexandria,  being  handed 
over  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  militia  and  regular  troops  dis- 
persed If  you  do  not  come  to  terms  with  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, wrote  Bonaparte  to  the  Directory,  "I  shall  keep  the 
strongholds  and  march  upon  Turin.  Meantime,  I  advance  to- 
morrow agam«t  Beaulieu,  force  him  to  reeross  the  Po  and  mss 
immediately  after.  I  take  possession  of  all  Loinbardv  and 
hope  to  be  within  a  month  on  the  mountains  of  Tvrol  to'  ioin 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  wage  war  upon  BaVarik.  This 
scheme  i.s  worthy  of  the  army  and  destinies  of  France  " 

When  leaving  Paris,  the  Directory  had  advised  the  general 
to  mcite  rismgs  m  Piedmont.     "  You  ought  not  to  reckon  upon 
a  revolution,'  wrote  Bonaparte,  "  it  ^viU  come,  but  the  mind  of 
those  peoples  must  be  disposed  for  such  an  event.     If  in  order 
to  protect  the  principles  of  liberty,  one  sets  on  fire  a  civil  war 
If  one  excites  the  people  against  the  nobles  and  priest  he  be- 
comes responsible  for  the  excesses  which  invariably 'accom- 
pany such  a  striiggle.     When  the  army  is  mistress  of  all  the 
Austrian  states  m  Italy,  and  the  papal  states  on  this  side  of 
the  Apennines,  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  proclaim  libertv  and 
eicit..  the  Italian  patriotism  against  foreign  rule.     The' word 
Itaham    Ita/axm,  proclaimed  at  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Verona 
will  produce  a  magical  effect."     The  French  troops  had  .Jread^ 
m\aaed  the  Mdau  district.  ^ 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  15th  of  May.  1796,  Savoy,  Nice 
mid  all  the  passages  of  the  Alps  being  ceded  to  France     The 
Strongholds  remained  in  our  hands  till  the  genend  peace     In 
his  pro<lamation  to  the  troops  the  conqueror  said    "  Soldiers 
you  have  in  fifteen  days  gained  six  victories,  taken  twenty- 
one  fla^    fafty-five  cannons,  several  strongholds,  and    con- 
quered  the  richest   part  of  Piedmont.     You   now  rival   the 
arni.es  of  Holland  an,l  the  Rhine.     You  have  gained  battled 
without  cannon,   crossed   rivers  mthout  bridges    and   mads 
forced  marches  ^vithout  shoes,  bivouacked  without  bnmdy 
and  often  without  bread.      Soldiers  of  libertv  only  were  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  all  that  you  have  undergone.     But  you 
have  done  nothing,  since  there  remains  something  for  you  to 
do:  Milan  ,s  not  taken.     The  ashes  of  the  conquf.rors  of  the 
Tarqiu^sare  still  trod  underfoot  by  the  nmrderers  of  Basse 
ville.     borne  8ay  that  some  of  you  are  losing  courage :  I  can- 
Delo  an7M     H  ^.'\^°"ir'-°'^  "^  Montenotte,    Millesimo, 
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The  treaty  with  Sardinia  was  not  yet  signed  when  the  French 
army  took  the  bridge  of  Lodi  (May  10th,  1796).  That  victory 
deUvered  up  Milan  to  them,  the  Austrian  authorities  having 
evacuated  the  town ;  and  Count  Melzi  came  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  to  implore  the  conqueror's  clemency.  The  whole  of 
Lombardy  submitted.  In  the  midst  of  the  joy  caused  by  these 
triumphs,  the  Directory  became  alarmed  at  the  unprecedented 
glory  now  surrounding  the  name  of  General  Bonaparte. 
Camot  wrote  him  to  indicate  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  announce 
their  intention  to  divide  the  army  and  trust  the  command  of 
one  division  to  Kellermann.      Bonaparte's  immediate  reply 

was, — 

*'  I  think  it  very  unadvisable  to  divide  the  army  of  Italy 
into  two.  It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  Republic  to  place 
over  it  two  different  generals.  I  have  done  the  campaign 
without  consulting  any  one ;  and  should  have  done  nothing  so 
well  if  I  had  been  obhged  to  adapt  my  plans  to  the  opinions  of 
another.  I  gained  several  battles  over  superior  forces  when  we 
were  absolutely  in  want  of  everything,  because  from  my  as» 
surance  of  your  confidence  in  me,  my  advance  was  as  rapid  as 

my  thought. 

"If  you  impose  upon  me  checks  of  every  kind,  if  I  must  re- 
fer at  every  step  to  commissioners  of  the  government,  if  they 
can  change  my  movements,  deprive  me  of  troops  or  send 
more,  then  expect  nothing  good.  If  you  weaken  your  means 
by  dividing  my  forces,  if  you  break  in  Italy  the  unity  of  mili- 
tary idea,  then  I  tell  you  with  sorrow,  you  have  lost  the  fair- 
est opportunity  of  imposing  laws  upon  Italy." 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Camot,  who  was  the  only 
Director  who  really  understood  the  art  of  war.  **  Kellermann 
will  command  the  array  as  well  as  I.  Victories  are  due  to  the 
courage  and  boldness  of  the  array,  no  one  is  more  convinced  of 
that  than  I ;  but  to  join  together  Kellermann  and  me  is  the 
way  to  ruin  everything.  One  bad  general  is  better  than  two 
good  ones.     War  is  like  government,  all  depending  on  tact. 

"I  cannot  be  serviceable  to  you  unless  invested  with  the 
same  confidence  which  you  granted  me  in  Paris.  Whether  I 
wage  war  here  or  elsewhere,  I  care  not:  to  serve  my  country, 
to  deserve  a  page  in  our  history,  to  give  the  government  proofs 
of  my  devotion,  is  my  whole  ambition ;  but  I  eagerly  desire  not 
to  lose  in  one  week  the  toil,  suffering,  and  dangers  of  two 
months.  Having  begun  with  some  glory  I  wish  to  be  left  un- 
trammelled." 
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To  Buch  a  commanding  tone  and  peremptory  arguments  the 

Directory  felt  they  must  give  way.    General  Bonaparte  re 
mained  sole  master  of  Italy,  and  KelleiTQann,  who  occupied 
Savoy,  received  soon  after  twelve  hundred  thousand  franca, 
sent  by  his  renowned  rival,  and  which  had  been  intended  for 
his  soldiers'  pay.     The  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena  had  pur- 
chased the  safety  of  their  states  by  a  large  pecuniary  con- 
tribution and  the  cession  of  their  art  treasures.    When  the 
Duke  of  Parma  offered  to  ransom  Correggio's  St.  Jerome,  by 
payinc^    two  millions,    Bonaparte  replied  that  soon   nothing 
would  be  left  of  the  two  millions,  whereiis  that  trophy  would 
adorn  Paris  for  ages,  and  produce  otlier  master-pieces  of  art. 
The  Duke  of  Modena  had  fled  with  his  treasures.     "  He  liaa 
neither  fortresses  nor  guns,"  wrote  tbe  conqueror,    "and  I 
could  not  ask  them  of  him."    The  castle  of  Milan  cdone  held 
out.     There  were  several  insurrections  in  different  parts  oC 
Lombardy  on  account  of  pillage  and  bad  administration,  but  in 
proportion  as  the  war  contributions  were  levied  and  the  soldiers* 
salaiy  paid,  good  order  and  discipline  were  again  established. 
Bonaparte  severely  repressed  the  insurrection  at  Pavia;  the 
power  of  his  genius  was  already  displayed  in  the  details  of 
military  organization.     His  army  had  never  interrupted  their 
march :  he  advanced  towards  Mantua,  always  eager  to  cross 
the  Adige,  throw  back  the  Austrian  forces  out  of  Italy,  and 
rejoin  the  array  of  the  Rhine  by  a  triumphant  union.     *'  You 
have  rushed  down  from  the  Apennines  like  a  torrent,"  said 
he  to  his  soldiers,  "  driven  back  and  dispersed  all  that  opposed 
your  auvance.     Piedmont    is  now  dehvercd  to  its  natui*al 
sentiments  of  peace  and  triendship  towards  France.     Milan  id 
yours  and  the  repubUcaa  flag  floats  over  ail  Lombardy.    The 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena  owe  their  existence  to  your  gen- 
erosity alone.     The  army  that  haughtily  threatened  you  has 
now  no  barrier  to  protect  them  against  your  courage.    Your 
mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  rejoice  in  your  successes,  and  aiisj 
proud  that  your  belong  to  them.    Will  it  be  said  of  us  that  we 
could  gain  battles  without  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  our 
victories?    Those  who  have  sharpened  the  daggers  of  civil  war 
in  France,  who  have  basely  murdered  our  ministers,  who  have 
burnt  our  ships  at  Toulon,   let  them  tremble;  the  hour  oC 
vengeance  is  come  I    But  let  the  peoples  be  without  inquietude, 
we  are  friendly  to  all  peoples,  and  especially  the  descendants 
of  the  Brutuses,  Scipios,  and  the  great  men  whom  we  have 
made  our  models.    To  build  up  eigain  the  Capitol,  and  plaoo 
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Ibere  with  honor  the  statues  of  heroes,  to  arouse  the  Roman 
people  whr»  have  remained  dormant  for  so  many  ages  of 
slavery,— these  are  the  resTilts  of  our  victories.  In  the  eyes  of 
posterity  they  will  constitute  a  new  epoch.  You  wilfhave 
the  immortal  renown  of  having  changed  the  face  of  the 
most  beautiful  country  of  Europe.  Tlie  French  people,  free 
and  respected  by  the  whole  world,  will  give  a  glorious  peace  to 
Europe.  Then  you  will  return  to  your  homes,  and  your  fellow- 
dtizens  will  say  as  they  point  you  out,— He  was  in  the  army 
of  Italy." 

This  glorious  peace  which  Bonaparte  promised  France  and 
which  she  had  yet  to  wait  so  long  for,  was  the  object  of  the 
hopes  of  the  Moderates.  The  Directory,  however,  still  relied 
upon  the  armies,  and  had  need  of  victories  and  generals.  It 
was  to  France  and  Italy  that  Bonaparte  spoke  in  his  pnx^lania- 
tions,  much  more  than  to  his  soldiers,  who  had  simply  an  eager 
desire  to  fight  and  conquer.  The  instinct  of  the  Italian  was  in 
him,  mixed  with  the  passion  of  the  French  general:  whilst 
securing  the  independence  of  France,  he  took  pleasure  in 
driving  the  Austrians  from  the  soil  of  Italy.  The  Venetian 
territory  had  already  been  invaded  on  the  mainland,  and 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  were  occupied  by  the  French,  though  not 
without  some  protestations  on  the  part  of  their  general.  "  The 
remains  of  the  enemy's  army  have  retired  beyond  the  Mincio. 
and  the  French  army  in  pursuit  passes  into  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  but  it  will  not  forget  that  a  long  friend- 
ship unites  the  two  Republics.  Religion,  government,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  property  will  be  respected.  The 
French  soldier  is  to  be  dreaded  only  by  the  enemies  of  hberty 
and  liis  government." 

In  their  instructions  to  the  general-in-chief  the  Directory  had 
shown  no  good  will  to  the  ancient  Venetian  aristocracy.  ''The 
Republic  of  Venice  shall  be  treated  as  a  neutral  power,  and  not 
in  any  sense  as  a  friendly  power.  She  has  done  nothing  to 
deserve  our  respect." 

Venice  was  unfortunate  in  her  weakness  combined  -svith  a 
great  history;  she  inspired  jealousy  and  uneasiness  witliout 
the  power  to  defend  herself.  The  Austrians  had  occupied 
Peschiera  and  when  they  were  driven  from  it  by  the  French, 
the  Venetian  senate  sent  a  suppliant  embassy  to  Bonaparte. 
He  reproached  them  severely,  saying  that  they  had  allowed 
their  neutrality  to  be  violated  without  offering  any  resistance 
to  the  Austrians,  and  that  they  had  given  an  asylum  to  Mod- 
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gfeur,  become  Loute  XVm.,  first  at  Venice  itself,  and  then  al 
Verona.  "I  have  not  concealed  from  the  inhabitants," he 
wrote  on  leaving  the  latter  place,  "  that  if  the  pretended  King 
of  France  had  not  evacuated  their  town  before  I  crossed  the 
Po,  I  should  have  set  fire  to  a  city  presumptuous  enough  to 
think  itself  the  capital  of  the  French  Empire." 

It  was  two  months  since  Louis  XVIII.  had  quitted  the 
Venetian  territory,  urged  by  the  formal  injunctions  of  the 
Senate.  **I  shall  leave,"  said  he  *'but  I  request  that  the 
golden  book  be  brought  me  in  which  is  written  the  name  of  my 
family,  that  I  may  erase  it  with  ray  own  hand.  I  ask  also 
that  the  armor  of  my  ancestor  Honry  IV.  be  given  me,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Republic  as  a  pledge  of  friendship." 

General  Bonaparte  was  aware  of  these  details,  and  his  anger 
against  Venice  was  artificial  and  premeditated.  "  If  it  is  your 
intention  to  draw  five  or  six  millions  from  Venice,"  he  wrote 
to  the  Directory,  **I  have  arranged  for  you  this  quarrel  on 
purpose;  if  you  have  any  more  decided  intentions,  send  me  in- 
structions as  to  what  you  wish  done,  in  order  to  watch  for  the 
proper  opportunity,  for  one  must  not  attempt  everything  at 
once.  The  emigrants  are  escaping  from  Italy,  and  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  left  a  fortnight  before  our  arrival.  They  run 
to  Germany,  to  carry  thei-e  their  remorse  and  misery." 

All  the  lines  had  been  forced,  one  after  another.  Bonaparte 
had  possession  of  the  Adige,  the  Austrian  general  Beau  lieu 
having  fallen  back  upon  the  ItaUan  Tyrol.  Mantua  alone  held 
out,  and  was  now  invested  by  the  French  army. 

Tliose  Italian  princes  who  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  con* 
queror's  yoke  were  full  of  uneasiness.  The  court,  of  Naples  sent 
a  plonipctentiary  to  negotiate  an  armistice.  The  Roman  States 
were  already  invaded  when  the  Directory  authorized  General 
Bonaparte  to  treat  with  the  '* Prince  of  Rome."  R^veUi^re- 
Lepoaux,  a  keen  opponent  of  Catholicism  and  head  of  a  sect 
called  *'Theophilanthropipts,"had  urged  the  general  to  push 
forward  to  Rome.  The  military  operations  did  not  allow  of  it; 
nor  did  the  anti-religious  violence  of  the  revolutionists  find  re- 
sponse in  the  coldness  and  steadiness  of  Bonaparte's  intellect: 
be  was  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Ancona.  In  spite  of  the  good  terms  on  which  the  French  Re* 
pubhc,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  were,  the  port  of  L«gf- 
horn  protected  English  trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  town 
was  taken  by  General  Miu^t  and  the  harbor  closed  to  our  ene- 
sues;  aoi  tba  waiebouses  belonging  to  tbem  were  confiscated 
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with  the  goods.  The  general  looked  strictly  after  the  execution 
of  the  treaties ;  and  insisted  on  the  commissioners  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  showing  proper  respect  to  the  conquered  governments. 
** I  request  you,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  them,  named  Garreau, 
•*to  Umit  yourself  for  the  future  to  the  functions  presented, 
otherwise  I  shall  be  obhged  to  order  the  army  to  disobey  your 
Instructions.  When  you  were  representative  of  the  people, 
you  had  imbounded  powers  and  everybody  obeyed  you,  to- 
day you  are  a  commissioner  of  the  goveniment:  adhere  tc 
the  positive  instructions  regulating  your  functions.  I  am  well 
aware  that  you  will  repeat  the  saying  that  I  shall  do  as  Dum- 
ouriez  did.  It  is  very  clear  that  a  general  who  presumes  to 
command  the  army  confided  to  him  by  the  government  with 
out  permission  of  the  commissioners,  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
spirator. " 

Under  the  general-in-chiefs  powerful  will  and  close  attention 
to  details,  the  conquered  countries  were  soon  better  governed. 
The  castle  of  Milan  capitulated,  and  order,  which  had  been  for 
a  short  time  disturbed,  was  restored  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bologna,  a  result  mainly  brought  about  by  the  Bishop  of  Imola. 
Barnabe  Chiaramonti,  who  soon  after  became  Pope  Pius  VIl. 
The  patriotic  feeling  awoke  in  the  countries  long  subjected  tc; 
the  rule  of  foreigners ;  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution  found 
ardent  proselytes.  "I  oppose  religious  fanaticism  with  the 
fanaticism  of  Hberty,"  said  Bonaparte. 

The  court  of  Vienna  had  not  bent  under  the  weight  of  the 
misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  the  Austrian  arms  in  Italy  \ 
ft  had  been  compensated  by  seeing  the  complete  failure  of  the 
campaign  of  General  Jourdan  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
8ambre-and-Meuse.  In  spite  of  several  checks  and  the  skilful 
evolutions  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  th  j  French  had  at  firet 
advanced  as  far  as  "Wurzburg,  and  after  being  defeated  before 
the  place,  were  forced  to  retire  to  Wit^bar  on  the  Lahn:  Gen- 
eral Marceau,  already  distinguished,  though  so  young,  had 
been  killed  at  the  fight  of  Altenkirchen.  The  command  of  the 
army  was  taken  from  Jourdan  and  given  by  the  Du-ectory  to 
€leneral  Beumonville,  who  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Rhine.  During  his  march,  the  populations  oppressed  by  the 
troops  resisted  them  as  they  passed,  and  aU  stragglers  'were 
killed.  Tlie  army  were  in  want  of  provisions,  and  there  was 
great  disorder  and  want  of  discipline,  but  the  general  and  his 
lieutenants,  Kleber,  Lefebvre,  Bemadotte,  had  not  lost  coMfage^ 
and  their  resistance  lasted  throughout  the  retreat. 
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Moreaa,  like  Jonrdan,  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  first 
conquests.  Placed  by  the  Directory  at  the  head  of  the  eirmy 
<rf  the  Rhine  when  General  Pichegru  was  under  suspicion,  h© 
had  found  the  passage  over  the  Rhine  successfully  accom- 
plished under  the  orders  of  Desaix,  and  the  French  troops  ia 
possession  of  the  fort  of  KehL  On  the  9th  July,  the  battle  ot 
Btlingen,  though  indecisive,  compelled  the  Archduke  Charles 
to  withdraw ;  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by  the 
FVench.  Moreau  pursued  the  Austrians  through  Wurtemherg, 
On  the  11th  August  all  the  Archduke's  efforts  at  ISeresheini 
did  not  succeed  in  dislodging  General  Gouvion  St.  Oyr  from 
the  positions  which  he  occupied,  but  the  two  £Yench  armiea 
had  not  effected  their  junction.  The  inconvenience  of  a  com- 
mand being  divided  was  cruelly  felt;  when  Jourdan  waa 
obliged  to  secure  his  retreat,  Moreau,  badly  informed  of  his 
colleague's  movements,  remained  alone  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  was  soon  compelled  to  imitate  his  example.  Most 
of  his  engagements  were  successful;  he  marched  slowly  and 
regularly,  and  with  his  artillery  in  good  condition,  the  enemy 
were  kept  in  respect.  Desaix  recrossed  the  Rhine  at  Friburg, 
his  position  being  protected  by  Moreau;  and  on  the  2Gth 
October  the  entire  army  had  returned  to  Fi-ance.  Hence- 
forward the  Austrians  directed  their  efforts  exclusively  upon 
Italy. 

The  struggle  there  had  been  constant  and  unrelenting.  In 
July,  General  Wurmser  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  left  Trent, 
dividing  his  forces  into  three  bodies,  in  order  to  attack  Verona, 
the  lino  of  the  Adige,  and  Brescia.  Bonaparte  had  hurriedly 
raised  the  siege  of  Mantua,  resolved  to  attack  successively  the 
Austrian  armies.  The  first  had  been  already  driven  from 
Brescia  without  having  had  time  to  take  possession  of  it,  and 
the  battle  of  CastigUone,  gained  on  the  8th  August,  compelled 
General  Wurmser  to  be  satisfied  with  re  victualling  Mantua; 
he  fell  back  upon  Trent.  Verona  was  again  occupied  by  the 
French;  the  banks  of  the  Mincio  retaken,  and  the  Lake  at 
Garda  defended.  The  Austrian  vessels  which  had  just  arrived 
there  were  b'omt  by  the  orders  of  Wiirmser.  General  Bona- 
parte was  now  preparing  to  invade  the  Tyrol,  find  wrote  thai 
he  was  only  waiting  to  hear  news  of  General  Moreau.  In  the 
beginning  of  September,  he  himself  took  the  initiative  and 
marched  upon  Trent,  which  had  remained  undefended  after 
the  fight  at  Roveredo,  Wiirmser  having  left  it  to  advance 
against  Verona.    After  two  days'  forced  marches,  Bonapartt 
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rejoined  him  at  Primoiano,    The  AiL^^trians  were  routed,  and 
before  they  had  time  to  reform  theu-  army  at  Bassano,  were  a 
second  time  defeated.     The  communications  with  Wiirmser 
being  inteix^epted,  he  hurried  to  Mantua  and  again  tned  the 
fortune  of  arms  at  St.  George  s  on  the  ii)th  September.    Com- 
pelled to  shut  himself  up  in  Mantua  with  the  remainder  of  liia 
army,  he  made  preparations  for  a  most  vigorous  defence ;  in 
the  beginning  of  October  the  town  was  armed  afresh,  when  tlie 
rainy  season  commenced,     *'The  siege  is  impracticable  before 
January,"  wrote  Bonaparte  to  the  Directory.     *'I  have  19,0tX) 
men  in  the  army  of  observation,  900U  in  the  besiegmg  anny. 
1  leave  you  to  consider  if  without  receiving  assistance  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  this  winter  to  resist  the  emperor,  who  will  have 
60,000  men  in  six  weeks.    Oih"  position  in  Italy  is  uucertain, 
and  our  political  system  very  bad.    Rome  is  arming  the  peo- 
ples, and  exciting  thehr   fanaticism:    coaUtions  are   formed 
against  us  on  every  side:  they  are  waiting  for  the  moment  of 
action,  and  it  will  be  favorable  to  them  as  soon  as  the  em- 
peror*8  army  is  reinforced.    Peace  with  Naples  is  essential: 
alliance  with  Genoa  or  the  court  of  Turin  necessary.    Make 
peace  with  Parma;  declare  that  France  takes  Lombardy, 
Modena,  Reggio,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  imder  her  protection: 
adopt  a  system  which  may  procure  you  friends  either  from 
princes  or  from  peoples.    Diminish  the  number  of  your  ene- 
mies.   The  influence  of  Rome  is  incalculable,  and  it  was  badly 
done  to  break  with  that  power.    If  I  had  been  consulted,  I 
should  have  delayed  the  negotiation.    So  often  as  your  general 
In  Italy  is  not  complete  master,  you  will  run  very  great  danger. 
This  language  must  not  be  attributed  to  ambition:  I  have  only 
too  many  honors.    My  health  is  so  shattered,  that  I  almost 
feel  compelled  to  ask  you  for  a  successor:  I  cannot  ride  on 
horseback.    All  that  is  left  me  is  courage,  which  is  not  sufla* 
cient  in  a  post  like  my  present  one. 
"  More  troops!  more  troops  I  if  you  wish  to  preserve  Italy." 
The  Directory  had  had  in  fact  much  difficulty  in  accepting  a 
negotiation  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  after  consenting,  itf 
exigencies  had  been  such  as  at  first  precluded  any  pourparlera 
Without  acknowledging  the  legal  existence  of  the  Catholkl 
worship,  the  Directory  demanded  from  the  Pope  the  revoca- 
tion of  all  the  briefs  which  had  condemned  the  civil  constitu- 
tion of  the  clergy.    Six  days  only  were  granted  for  the  reply; 
Pius  YI.  refused  and  turned  towards  Austria;  with  difficulty 
Camot  succeeded  in  renewing  communications  with  Naples, 
Vol.  6  (O)  HF 
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the  treaty  being  signed  on  the  10th  of  October.  After  the  Eng. 
lish  evacuated  Corsica,  renouncing  all  attempts  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  general-in-chief  extended  his  rule  over  that  island, 
his  native  place,  which  he  had  decided  should  be  French.* 
**  You  will  grant  a  general  pardon  to  all  those  who  have  been 
merely  led  astray,"  he  wrote  to  General  Gentile;  ''but  arrest 
and  try  by  court-martial  the  four  deputies  who  handed  over 
the  crown  to  the  King  of  England,  the  members  of  the  govjrn- 
ment  and  the  leaders  of  the  infamous  treason."  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  was  the  first  to  be  selected  for  "the  national  ven- 
geance." 

A  new  Austrian  army  under  General  Ahnnzy  had  just  en« 
tered  the  Tyrol,  after  forcing  the  passages  defended  by  General 
Vaubois.  The  French  division  withdrew,  and  after  they  reached 
Kivoli,  Bonaparte  hurried  to  them  and  said,  as  he  reviewed  them, 
"Soldiers,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  you;  you  have  shown  neither 
discipline,  nor  steadiness,  nor  courage;  you  made  no  attempt 
to  rally;  you  gave  yourselves  up  to  a  panic  terror,  and  allowed 
yourselves  to  be  driven  from  positions  where  a  handful  of  men 
ought  to  have  stopped  an  army.  Soldiers  of  the  39th  and  the 
85th,  you  are  no  longer  French  soldiers.  General,  chief  of  the 
staff,  see  that  the  inscription  *  They  are  no  longer  in  the  army 
of  Italy '  be  put  on  theh-  standards." 

The  general's  words,  whether  of  encouragement  or  severity 
went  right  to  the  soldier's  heart.  Tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  old  grenadiers.  "Some  one  has  slandered  us,"  they 
cried;  "put  us  in  the  advance-guard,  and  you  will  see  if  we 
belong  to  the  army  of  Italy."  A  few  days  afterwards  the  two 
regiments  distinguished  themselves  by  their  irresistible  ardor, 
though  Bonaparte's  attack  on  the  heights  of  Caldiero  was  re- 
pulsed. The  weather  was  bad ;  and  the  troops  became  more 
and  more  discouraged.  The  general  wrote  to  the  Directory; 
"The  army  is  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  has  no  shoes.  I 
have  brought  it  to  Verona  again.  Two  Austrian  divisions  are 
coming  down  from  the  Tyrol,  one  m^irching  upon  Brescia,  the 
other  to  join  Alvinzy's  army.  To  resist  all  those,  I  have  only 
1.8,000  men,  and  the  enemy  has  50,000.  I  despair  of  preventing 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Should  that  misfortime 
happen,  we  shall  speedily  be  behind  the  Adda,  or  still  further 
if  no  troops  arrive.    The  wounded  are  our  best  men ;  all  our 


•  Bom  In  1768,  Bonaparte  always  dated  his  birth  In  the  jear  17BG,  after  the  cessloo 
Of  Corsica  to  France  by  the  Republic  of  Genoa. 
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auperior  officers,  all  our  picked  generals  being  unfit  for  service, 
All  those  who  have  yet  reached  me  are  useless,  the  soldier  hae 
ao  faith  in  them.  Tlie  hercx?8  of  L<xli,  Castiglione,  Bai?sano 
have  died  for  their  country,  or  are  in  the  hospital.  Die  trocj-s 
have  lost  their  reputation  and  self-respect.  We  are  here  aban- 
doned in  a  remote  part  of  Italy;  and  what  brave  soiuiers  iire 
etill  left  me  see  certain  death  before  them,  in  the  midst  of  so 
constant  rL^ks  and  with  so  inferior  forces.  Perhaps  the  hour 
of  the  brave  Augereau,  the  intrepid  Massena,  or  of  Berthier  is 
ready  to  sound !  Then !  then !  what  will  become  of  these  brave 
fellows?  The  thought  of  this  makes  me  moody;  I  dare  not 
meet  death,  because  it  would  cause  discouragement  and  mis- 
fortune to  the  army,  the  object  of  my  solicitudes.  In  a  few- 
days  we  shall  make  a  laat  attempt :  if  fortune  smiles  upon  ua, 
Mantua  will  be  t^ken  and  Italy  too.  Eeinforced  by  my  be- 
sieging army,  there  is  nothing  I  may  not  attempt.  If  I  had 
received  the  83rd,  of  3500  men  known  to  the  army,  I  could  hav# 
answered  for  everything;  in  three  days  perhaps  40,000  men 
will  not  be  enough." 

The  army  were  not  instructed  aa  to  the  general's  plans,  and 
in  their  increasing  depression  anticipated  a  retreat  On  tha 
ll^h  October,  the  order  for  marching  was  given  with  unusual 
precautions;  with  great  inquietude  as  well  as  curiosity,  th« 
officers  themselves  not  understanding  their  instructions.  They 
folio  woc  thb  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  over  which  a  bridge  wae 
Ithrown  at  Ronea  The  soldiers  saw  that  they  wet©  to  \xam 
Ibe  heights  of  Caldiero,  which  they  had  recently  actadcsil 
without  miccess.  A  vast  marsh  extended  before  tbexL  on  the  kfl 
bank,  but  its  banks  were  unguarded.  The  French  poshed  ob 
as  far  as  the  small  river  Alpon,  when  opposite  the  village  oi 
Areola,  there  was  a  bridge  defended  by  the  Croats. 

The  battle  began,  keenly  fought  and  deadly.  General  Al- 
vinzy  sent  forward  several  divisions,  which  were  repulsed. 
The  two  armies  were  embarrassed  by  the  marsh,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  cross  the  bridge,  ti>e  steady  firing  of  the  Croats 
keeping  back  the  forces  that  attempted  the  attack.  The  gen« 
eral-rn-chief,  on  horseback,  in  spite  of  his  iU -health,  shouted  to 
the  soldiers  to  remember  the  bridge  of  LodL  Augereau  had 
already  planted  the  standard  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge 
«rithout  succeeding  In  inaking  the  troope  fallow.  Bonaparte 
vesiX  seized  a  small  Hag,  and,  dismounting,  advanced  alone 
through  balls  €«id  bulleta  One  division  were  on  the  pmnt  of 
following  him,  when  the  fire  of  the  enemy  took  them  in  Oank, 
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and   the  soldiers  drew  back.      Bonaparte  was  alone  on  the 
bridge,  calling  his  troops  to  follow ;  several  officers  rushed  for- 
ward, seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  drew  him  by  force  on  the 
bank.     Lannes,  who  had  recently  been  wounded  and  was  still 
ill,  managed  to  get  on  horseback  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  his 
general-in-chief,  when  he  was  again  sti'uck  by  a  ball.     The 
officers  fell  round  him.     Bonaparte  himself  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  fell  in  the  marsh.     Tlie  grenadiers  plunged  into 
the  mud  up  to  the  middle,  driving  back  the  column  of  the 
enemy  advancing  on  the  bridge,  and  bringing  back  their  gene- 
ral.    Areola  was  not  taken,   but  Alvinzy  evacuated  it  during 
the  night,    falling  back  on  his  positions  at  Caldiero.      The 
French  army  again  formed  there,  and  the  fight  began  again, 
and  at  last  the  heroic  obstinacy  of  the  French  obtained  the 
mastery.     Alvinzy  was  exhausted,  and  the  Croats  were  forced 
backwards  into  the  marsh.     Massena  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  division,  boating  the  charge  on  a  drum  with  the  pommel  of 
his  sword.     The  Austrians  began  their  retreat  upon  Verona, 
at  last  abandoning  Caldiero.     The  French  army  and  the  gen- 
eral took  no   rest;    Davidovitch  attacked  Vaubois'  positions 
at  Bassolungo,  but  was  repulsed  and  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
the  Tyrol.     The  supreme  effort  of  Bonaparte  and  his  soldiers 
had  dearly  bought  the  victory.     "It  was  indeed  a  deadly  com- 
bat," he  wrote  to  the  Directory,  "  not  one  of  the  generals  but 
has  his  clothes  riddled  with  bullets. " 

The  Directory  was  both  delighted  and  embarrassed  by  the 
unexpected  success  gained  by  the  French  in  Italy.  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury  had  been  for  a  month  in  Paris,  entrusted  by  Pitt  with 
pacific  overtures,  the  able  minister  of  Great  Britain  being  un- 
easy as  to  the  state  of  Europe.  The  Republic  had  already 
come  to  terms  with  the  Italian  princes,  and  had  just  concluded 
with  Spain  the  treaty  of  St.  Udefonso  (19th  August,  1796),  and 
King  Charles  IV.,  renewing  with  the  regicides  the  conditions 
of  the  Family  Compact,  under  the  rule  of  his  favorite,  the 
Prince  de  la  Paix,  had  declared  war  against  England.  Austria 
was  secretly  anxious  to  make  a  separate  treaty  of  peace.  At 
Brest  an  expedition  was  being  prepared,  ostensibly  intended  to 
defend  our  colonies  from  the  attacks  of  the  English,  but 
Becretly  entrusted  to  General  Hoche,  in  order  to  effect  a  land- 
ing in  Ireland.  The  English  commerce,  everywhere  driven 
baxjk  by  the  French  invasion,  suffered,  to  the  indignation  of  the 
nation,  and  public  opinion  demanded  peace.  Without  deceiv- 
iog  himself  with  false  hopes,  Pitt  resolved  to  try  negotiation^ 
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and  Ijord  Malmesbury,  who  was  clever  and  prudent,  was  in- 
structed to  gain  time.  Every  conversation  required  the  de- 
spatch of  a  courier,  and  the  English  minister  w^is  slow  in  reply- 
ing; the  Directory  refused  to  treat  for  a  general  peace.  They 
were  disposed  to  grant  an  armistice  to  Austria,  and  General 
Clarke  was  sent  to  Bonaparte's  head-quarters,  in  order  to  watch 
the  all-powerful  conqueror.  Tlie  latter  left  him  no  time  to  do 
so,  being  violently  opposed  to  the  armistice,  which  threatened 
to  deprive  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  when  taking 
Mantua.  ''If  you  come  here  to  do  as  I  wish,  very  well/* 
said  he  to  the  new  negotiator:  "otherwise  you  may  go  back  to 
those  who  have  sent  you."  Clarke  remained,  being  soon  gained 
over  by  the  mixture  of  authority  and  attraction  which  the  gon- 
eral-in-chief  exercised  upon  him.  The  Austrian  generals,  when 
consulted  as  to  an  armistice,  referred  the  question  to  the  Auiic 
CouncO ;  Austria  refused  to  treat  without  the  participation  of 
England.  Clarke  negotiated  to  no  purpose  with  Vienna  and 
Turin ;  and  after  General  Hoche's  expedition  had  sailed  from 
Brest,  the  Dire<*tory  demanded  Lord  Malmesbury's  ultimatum. 
The  negotiations  had  been  stormy,  often  passing  from  the  polite 
hands  of  Delacroix,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  into  those 
of  the  Directors.  The  demands  of  England,  moreover,  indiait^ 
a  fixed  intention  of  continuing  the  war.  ''The  emperor,"  said 
Lord  Malmesbury  at  last,  "  is  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
states  which  he  possessed  before  the  war.  Italy  wiU  be  evacu- 
ated by  the  French  troops,  with  an  engagement  not  to  inter- 
fere in  her  internal  affairs.  Peace  wiU  be  concluded  with  the 
empire."  On  those  conditions  France  was  to  recover  her  colo- 
nies, except  St.  Domingo.  To  support  his  ultimatum  by  bold 
and  open  flattery,  the  English  Ambassador  detailed  the  reasons 
which  rendered  France  formidable  to  Europe.  "You  your- 
self," said  he  to  Delacroix,  "  have  you  not  pointed  out  tome  that 
the  Republic  was  no  longer  in  a  state  of  monarchical  decrepi- 
tude? I  can  agree  with  you  that  France,  by  her  change  of 
government,  has  acquired  a  power  and  authority  much  su- 
perior to  what  she  could  gain  by  an  increase  of  territory. 
France,  when  under  a  monarch,  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, not  to  say  suspicion,  of  the  European  states,  and  by 
her  republican  constitution  she  is  now  more  powerful.  Thus 
she  can  cause  more  inquietude,  and  every  addition  to  her  ter- 
ritory may  alarm  Europe."  In  accordance  with  those  argu- 
ments, Lord  Malmesbury  declared  that  England  would  never 
consent  to  leave  Franco  mistress  of  the  Austrian  Low  Coun- 
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tries.  Four  days  afterwards,  on  the  19th  December,  1796,  the 
English  Ambassador  received  his  passports,  with  the  order  to 
leave  France  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  journal  Officiel 
thus  referred  to  his  departure :  ''  After  exhausting  all  the  means 
of  evasion  and  delay,  Lord  Malmesbury  has  at  last  been 
forced  to  express  himself  categorically.  His  proposals  were 
all  contrary  to  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties.  He  pro- 
posed to  France  disgrace  and  perfidy;  and  has  been  ordered 
to  depart." 

Once  more  England  was  protected  by  her  sea.      General 
Roche's  expedition,    after   being  beaten  about  by  contrary 
winds  proved  a  sad  failure.     When  he  himself  landed  on  the 
Irish   Coast,   after   undergoing   the   greatest  severity  of  the 
tempest,  his  troops,  after  m  vain  waiting  several  days  for  him^ 
had  again  put  to  sea,  and  returned  with  difficulty  to  Brest, 
after  losing  several  ships.     General   Hoche  was  sent  to  the 
army  of  the  Sambre-and-Meuse.     At  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  Desaix,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  place,  Moreau  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  before  which  the 
Archduke  Charles  remained  obstinately  three  months   (9th 
January,  1797).    The  Austrians  then  besieged  the  bridge  at 
Huningue,  but  it  was  towards  Italy  that  all  their  efforts  were 
directed.      Some    fresh    and    important    reinforcements    had 
reached  Alvinzy's  army.      Four    thousand  volunteers,    start- 
ing from  Vienna,  had  received  standards  embroidered  by  the 
hands  of  the  empress.     Wiirmser  was  encouraged  to  remain 
in  Mantua,  to  leave  it  at  a  favorable  opportunity,  so  as   to 
join  the  army  which  was  being  prepared  in  the  Roman  States. 
The  court  of  Naples  threw  out  hopes  of  their  assistance. 

On  the  other  side,  Bonaparte  had  received  fresh  troops,  and 
his  army  had  rested,  though  still  inferior  in  number  to  the 
Austrian    army.     When   in  the  midst  of  January,  Alvinzy 
began  his  movement,  he  commanded  a  body  of  45,000  men; 
and  General  Provora,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Padua,  had 
25,000.     Alvinzy,  with  all  his  forces,  attacked  General  Joubert, 
who  with  10,000  men  was  defending  the  plateau  of  Rivoli. 
Bonaparte  advanced  there  immediately,  at  the  same  time  sum- 
moning the  divisions  of  Mass^na  and  Ney:  Joubert  had  been 
fighting  for  two  days.     On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  January, 
during  magnificent  moonlight,  the  general-in-chief,  said  to  his 
aides-de-camp  as  he  watched  the  fires  of  the  enemy,  ''They 
wish  to  turn  our  flanks  and  cut  oflf  our  retreat."    The  battle 
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began  before  daybreak.  Mass^na's  column  could  scarcely 
reach  them ;  it  had  not  had  time  to  rest ;  and  Bonaparte,  run- 
ning to  meet  it,  led  it  to  the  battle,  delivering  Joubert's  army 
which  had  begim  to  give  way,  and  retaking  the  chapel  of  St. 
Marco,  wliich  was  the  key  to  the  position.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  an  Austrian  column  commanded  by  Lusignan,  an  emigrant 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  had  reached  by  a  long  detour 
the  rear  of  the  French  army.  At  first  sight,  as  they  emerged 
by  the  Verona  road,  the  new-comers  beheved  from  the  con- 
fusion of  the  battle-field  that  the  republican  troops  were 
routed.  ''We  have  them,"  said  the  officers.  Bonaparte  saw 
them  coming;  and,  with  that  imperturbable  presence  of  mind 
of  the  great  men  of  war  whom  "smoke  causes  to  see  more 
clearly,  and  the  cannon  to  hear  better,"  *  he  in  his  turn  tunied 
to  the  soldiers  surrounding  him  and  said,  *'  They  are  ours  I"  at 
the  same  time  ordering  the  cannon  to  be  directed  upon  Lusig- 
nan's  division.  It  was  decimated  and  quickly  surrendered.  All 
the  Austrian  forces  were  thrown  into  disorder,  the  plateau  no 
longer  attacked,  and  Joubert  pursued  the  enemy  as  they  with- 
drew. In  the  evening  the  French  quarters  were  crowded  with 
13,000  prisoners. 

Bonaparte,  without  taking  time  to  reckon  up  the  fruits  of 
his  victory,  took  the  road  to  Mantua,  at  the  head  of  Mass^na's 
division,  which  had  already  for  two  days  been  marching  or 
fighting.  General  Pro  vera  had  gone  on  before ;  and  deceiving 
the  vigilance  of  Augereau,  who  had  fallen  on  his  rear  and 
taken  2000  of  his  men  prisoners,  he  had  atta^'ked  the  suburb 
St.  George,  which  was  defended  by  General  MiolUs.  WUrmser 
made  preparations  for  a  sortie. 

The  general-in-chief  s  rapidity  of  movement  upset  the  ene- 
my's plan.  S^rurier  repulsed  the  attack  of  Wiirmser;  and 
(General  Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  57th  demi-brigade,  wliich 
that  day  received  the  name  of  the  "terrible,"  withstood  the 
attack  of  Provera,  who  was  soon  hemmed  in  by  Augereau  and 
Massona,  and  compelled  to  surrender  with  6000  soldiers. 
Wiirmser  shut  himself  up  in  Mantua. 

The  place  had  now  exhausted  its  munitions,  and  both  garri- 
son and  town  were  in  want  of  food.  The  old  marshal  sent  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  to  General  Serurier.  Whilst  the  two 
negotiators  discussed  the^  conditions  of  capitulation,  Serurier 
repeatedly  glanced  to  the  end  of  the  room,  where  an  officer 
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wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  sat  writing.  The  Austrian  declared 
tjhat  Mantua  had  still  ample  resources,  with  provisions  for 
three  months.  The  silent  witness  of  the  conference  rose,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  paper  containing  Wurmser's  proposals. 
** These  are  the  conditions  which  I  offer  your  general,"  said 
Bonaparte  to  Klenau ;  ''  if  he  had  only  a  fortnight  s  provisions 
and  spoke  of  surrendering,  he  would  not  deserve  an  honorable 
capitulation.  Since  he  sends  you.  it  is  because  he  is  reduced 
to  extremity.  I  respect  the  age,  the  bravery,  and  the  misfor- 
tune  of  the  noarshal.  If  he  opens  his  gates  to-morrow,  If  he 
delays  a  fortnight,  a  month,  two  months,  he  will  still  have  the 
same  conditions;  he  may  wait  to  his  la^t  piece  of  bread.  I 
start  instantly  to  cross  the  Po,  and  march  upon  Rome.  Go 
and  tell  my  intentions  to  your  general." 

Klenciu  stood  confounded:  Bonaparte  lett  the  room.     The 
conditions  olfered  to  Marshal  Wurmser  were  honorable  for  the 
garrison,  generous  with  regard  to  the  commander-in-chief  and 
his  othcers :  and  next  day  the  gates  of  Mantua  were  opened. 
Bonaparte  was  already  on  the  march  to  Bologna.     It  was  be- 
fore General  S^rurier  and  liis  staff  that  the  conquered  soldiers 
were  called  to  defile.     The  general-in-chief  had  given  orders 
that  they  were  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  of  a  large  number 
of  French  emigrants  forming  part  of  the  garrison.    Twenty- 
seven  thousand  men  perished  in  Mantua  during  the  siege,  and 
only  12,000  remained  fit  for  service.     *' History  will  tell  that 
Marshal  Wiirmser  has  shown  rare  constancy  and  courage," 
wrote  Bonaparte  to  the  Directory ;  ' '  surrounded  on  every  side, 
after  losing  the  Tyrol  and  the  greater  pai-t  of  his  army,  he  was 
daring  and  hopeful  enough  to  think  of  taking  refuge  in  Mantua, 
though  it  was  four  days'  march  from  him.     He  crossed  the 
Adige,  drove  back  our  advance-guard  and  entered  Mantua. 
His  sorties  have  been  unfortunate,  but  each  time  he  was  at 
the  head.     His  soldiers  were  discouraged  and  weakened,  but 
his  firmness  was  maintained  to  the  last  moment.     I  made  a 
point  of  showing  towards  him  the  generosity  of  a  Frenchman.'* 
Bonaparte  was  at  the  same  time  marching  against  another 
old  man,  who  was  drawn  by  his  own  disposition,  as  well  as  by 
the  advice  of  his  councillors,  into  the  party  hostile  to  France. 
Wlien,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Mattel  came  on  the 
day  lifter  the  battle  of  CastigUone  to  confess  the  violations  of  the 
armistice  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  committed,  on  the  legate 
using  the  word  ''  Peccavi,"  the  conqueror  became  genUe,  and 
did  no  more  than  send  the  envoy  to  a  seminary  which  he  soon 
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afterwards  allowed  him  to  leave  I  Henceforward  the  vengeance 
of  the  Republic  threatened  Pope  Pius  VI. ;  and  the  Holy  Col- 
lege tried  to  stir  up  a  religious  war.  "  We  shall  make  a  Ven- 
dee in  the  Romagna,  another  in  the  mountains  of  Ligm-ia,  all 
Italy  will  become  a  Vendee,"  said  Cardinal  Busca  to  the  able 
French  minister  Cacault.  The  general-in-chief  had  from  the 
first  claimed  the  right  to  direct  the  negotiations  with  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  as  soon  as  his  troops  set  foot  on  the  Ponti- 
ficial  States,  proclaimed  his  intentions:— "  The  French  army 
is  about  to  enter  the  Pope's  territory,  and  wiU  protect  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people.  Cursed  be  those  who,  seduced  by  hypo- 
crites, shall  bring  on  their  house  the  vengeance  of  an  army 
that  in  six  months  has  made  100,000  prisoners  of  the  best 
troops  of  the  emperor,  taken  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  a 
hundred  and  ten  flags,  and  destroyed  five  armies. " 

General  Lannes  having  easily  dispersed  the  papal  troops, 
they  fled  in  disorder  as  far  as  Faenza.  the  gates  of  which  had 
to  be  forced.  The  populace  cursed  and  hooted  the  soldiers, 
and  the  general-in-chief  had  some  diflaculty  in  keeping  order. 
Next  morning  he  had  all  the  prisoners  brought  together  into  a 
garden,  and  went  himself  to  the  trembling  w^retches,  and 
spoke  in  Italian.  "I  am  the  friend  of  all  the  Italian  races," 
said  he  to  them,  "and  I  am  come  for  your  advantage;  you  are 
now  free;  go  back  to  your  famihes  and  tell  them  that  the 
French  are  the  friends  of  religion,  of  order,  and  of  the  poor." 
They  aU  fell  at  his  feet.  The  oflacei^  were  charmed  by  his  grace- 
ful famiharity  and  confidence.  The  towns  no  longer  made  any 
resistance,  and  the  clergy  began  to  have  trust  in  him.  Bonaparte 
marched  upon  Ancona ;  where,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Aus- 
trian General  Colli,  who  commanded  the  little  army  in  charge, 
the  papal  troops  being  without  a  leader,  surrendered  without 
firing  a  shot.  The  prisoners  sent  back  to  their  homes  spread 
everywhere  the  French  proclamations.  A  ^ladonna  having 
shed  tears,  by  an  artifice  verified  by  Monge,  the  priest  m  charge 
was  arrested,  and  the  falseness  of  the  miracle  proved  to  the  on- 
lookers. On  the  French  divisions  occupying  Loretto,  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  an  object  of  veneration  to  pilgrims  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  deposited  in  the 
National  Library  till  the  day  when  the  first  consul,  able  to  act 
solely  according  to  his  good  sense  and  personal  moderation, 
restored  it  to  the  Pope  at  the  time  of  the  Concordat.  The 
treasm*er  of  the  chapel  had  been  transported  to  Rome. 

Bonaparte  had  now  seen  enough  of  tins,  being  convinced  of 
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the  weakness  and  terror  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  had  no 
wish  to  use  violence,  or  risk  the  anger  of  Spain  and  Naplea 
**The  only  glory  desired  by  the  French  army  in  this  expedi- 
tion," he  wrote,  "  is  to  give  a  striking  example  of  its  respect 
for  the  hberty  of  worship,  for  persons  and  property."  He  had 
boldly  braved  the  revolutionary  prejudices  by  ordering  the 
convents  in  the  Roman  States  to  supply  suitable  maintenance 
to  the  French  priests  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  whom 
most  of  communities  were  preparing  to  send  back.  "These 
priests  are  strongly  attached  to  us  and  much  less  fanati- 
cal than  the  Romans,"  said  he;  "they  were  accustomed  in 
Prance  to  see  a  state  of  things  where  the  priests  do  not  p:ov- 
eru :  and  that  is  a  great  deal.  They  are  very  unhappy,  and 
most  of  them  shed  tears  at  the  sight  of  Frenchmen.  If  we  per- 
sist in  tracking  them  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  they  will  end 
by  going  to  conceal  themselves  in  France.  Since  we  do  not 
interfere  at  all  -with  reMgion  here,  it  is  much  better  for  them  to 
remain.  Through  these  people  I  may  form  in  Italy  a  strong 
party  in  my  favor." 

At  Rome,  people  began  to  gain  confidence,  and  the  loaded 
carriages  did  not  set  out.  Bonaparte  had  granted  five  days 
for  the  despatch  of  plenipotentiaries.  The  Pope  wrote  to  the 
general-in-chief,  naming  his  envoys;  and  a  conference  was 
opened  at  Tolentino,  at  the  French  head-quart«rs. 

The  negotiation  could  not  be  long.  The  demands  of  Bona* 
parte  were  severe,  but  not  intolerable ;  he  consented  to  leave 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  papacy  uninjured.  Pius  VL  re- 
nounced all  right  over  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  delivering  up  the 
Legations  to  France,  which  continued  to  occupy  the  town  and 
harbor  of  Ancona  till  the  general  peace.  The  war  contiibu* 
tions  in  arrear,  or  lately  imposed,  rose  to  thirty  millions.  The 
objects  of  art  indicated  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice  were 
immediately  despatched  to  Paria  The  general  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  "  Most  holy  Father,  I  must  thank  your  Holiness  for  the 
kind  expressions  contained  in  the  letter  which  you  have  had 
the  goodness  to  write  me.  The  peace  between  the  French  Re- 
public and  your  Holiness  has  just  been  signed  (19th  February, 
1797). 

"  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  assisted  in  your  personal 
comfort.  I  advise  your  Holiness  to  distrust  some  who  are  in 
Rome,  sold  to  courses  which  are  hostile  to  France,  or  allowing 
themselves  to  be  directed  by  hateful  passions,  which  alwajrs 
induce  the  fall  of  stixtes.    The  French  Republic  wifl.  I  trusty 
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be  one  of  the  truest  friends  of  Rome.  I  send  my  aide-de-camp 
(Junot)  to  express  to  your  Hohness  the  perfect  esteem  and 
veneration  which  I  have  for  your  person,  iind  I  beg  of  you  to 
be  assured  of  the  desire  which  I  have  to  give  on  all  occasions 
the  proofs  of  respect  and  veneration  with  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant." 

The  treaty  of  Tolentino  and  the  attitude  of  the  general  were 
approved  in  France  by  pubhc  opinion,  but  the  Directory  and 
their  friends  were  at  heart  opposed  to  them.  Bonaparte  had 
laid  down  the  reasons  of  his  conduct  with  a  dry  fimmess  which 
admitted  of  no  discussion.  "  I  prefer  an  arrangement  to  going 
to  Rome:  1st,  because  that  will  avoid  a  discussion  with  the 
King  of  Naples,  which  might  be  very  critical ;  2nd,  because, 
by  the  Pope  and  all  the  great  lords  escaping  from  Rome,  I 
might  never  attain  what  I  want ;  3rd,  because  the  pontifical 
government  cannot  long  exist  when  deprived  of  its  fan*  prov- 
inces; a  revolution  w^ill  come  about  of  its  own  accord;  4th,  as 
the  court  of  Rome  is  now  ceding  these  provinces  to  us,  their 
occupation  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  military  and  provisional 
fact.  Finally,  because  I  can  dispose  of  the  division  which  is 
bere  for  the  operations  at  whatever  point  the  Austrians  are 
about  to  begin  again." 

The  war  was  in  fact  again  beginning.  The  Austrian  minis- 
ters, especially  Tlmgut,  really  believed  that  the  new  campaign 
was  a  step  towards  peace.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  just 
been  named  general-in-chief  of  all  the  Austrian  forces,  the 
Aulic  Council  instructing  him  to  concentrate  his  forces  in 
Frioul.  On  both  sides,  the  Grerman  armies  sent  reinforce- 
ments to  the  generals  who  had  to  engage  in  the  struggle. 
Bernadotte  brought  20,000  men  to  Bonaparte.  The  forces  ex- 
pected by  the  Archduke  arrived  slowly. 

There  were  three  roads  before  the  French  leading  to  Vienna, 
through  the  snow  and  the  mountains;  one  passing  by  the 
Tj^rol,  another  by  Carinthia,  the  third  by  Carniola.  The 
Archduke  held  this  last  passage,  being  ordered  to  defend 
Trieste;  and  Bonaparte  mjirched  straight  tow^ards  him.  send 
ing  Mass^na  into  Carinthia,  and  Joubert  into  the  Tyrol.  As- 
sisted by  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  under  the  orders  of  Moreau 
and  Hoche,  he  had  some  expectation  of  reaching  Vienna.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento  that  he  encountered  the 
enemy ;  the  Austrian  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  bank,  while 
the  French  soldiers  entered  the  water.  "Soldiers  of  the 
lihine,"  oried  Bernadotte,  "the  army  of  Italy  is  looking  at 
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you  I"  The  regiments  rivalled  ea«h  other  in  their  efforts,  aurf 
forming  in  order  as  they  landed,  rushed  upon  the  Austriana 
After  a  keen  contest,  the  whole  line  of  the  Tagliamento  was 
cleared  (16th  March,  1797).  The  Archduke  Charles  came  down 
towards  the  Izonzo  to  dispute  its  passage.  On  the  18th,  the 
town  of  Gradisca  was  taken,  and  the  French  had  crossed  the 
river :  the  Archduke  hastened  into  Carinthia,  where  Mass^na 
had  already  forced  the  gorge  of  Tarwis  by  passing  over  the 
bodies  of  the  two  Austrian  divisions  which  held  it.  The  com- 
bat took  place  on  the  summit  of  the  Noric  Alps,  and  was 
most  keenly  contested  on  both  sides ;  but  at  length  the  Aus- 
trians  were  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  one  division  which  had 
been  hemmed  in  by  the  new  forces  brought  on  the  ground  by 
Bonaparte.  Joubert  had  triumphed  in  the  Tyrol,  driving  back 
the  enemy  beyond  the  Brenner,  and  now  advanced  by  forced 
marches  to  rejoin  the  general-in-chief,  who  had  just  advanced 
his  head-quarters  to  Klagenf  urt.  (- 

He  was  still  sixty  leagues  from  Vienna,  with  no  resources 
but  his  invincible  army,  and  he  was  waiting  for  assistance 
from  the  armies  of  Germany,  to  complete  his  conquest,  when 
he  received  news  from  the  Directory.  The  deplorable  state  of 
the  finances  had  retarded  their  preparations;  the  troops  d 
Moroau  and  Hoche  were  eager  to  march,  but  Camot  had  not 
been  able  to  proc^ure  them  boats  enough  to  cross  the  Rhine. 
The  conquerors  of  xlustria  must  not  n^ckon  upon  efficacious 
and  speedy  assistance.  Bonaparte  attributed  this  delay  to  the 
jealous  inquietude  of  the  Directory;  and,  immediately  form- 
ing his  resohition,  wrote  to  the  Archduke  Charles: — 

"General-in-Chief,  the  brave  soldiers  make  war  and  iiwir» 
peace.  liiia  this  war  not  iastc<i  six  years?  Have  we  killed 
men  enough,  and  indicted  upon  humanity  woes  enough?  She 
protests  on  every  side.  Europe,  which  took  up  arms  against 
the  French  Rc»pubiic,  has  laid  tliem  dowiL  Your  nation  re- 
mains iilone,  and  yet  blxxl  is  to  be  shed  more  than  ever.  This 
sixth  canipaign  is  introduced  by  aimster  omens.  Whatever' 
may  be  the  Lssue,  we  stiall  kiU,  one  side  and  another,  several 
myriads  of  men;  an.l,  at  last  we  must  coniC  k)  an  understand- 
ing, IxN^'ause  everything  has  a  hmit,  even  the  ^xxssions  of  hata 

**  Is  there,  then,  no  hope  of  our  coming  to  an  understiindmg^ 
in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  the  court  of  L<ondun/  Shall  we 
contuiue  to  cut  each  others"  throats  for  the  inkTestsof  a  natioa 
which  is  a  strangor  to  the  evils  of  war?  You,  M,  Geoerai^m- 
Chief,  who  by  your  buth  approach  so  ncsar  the  throne,  yoa 
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wbo  are  above  the  little  passions  which  frequently  animate 
ministers  and  cabinets,  are  you  decided  to  deserve  the  title  of 
benefactor  of  humanity,  to  be  the  real  saviour  of  Germany! 
Think  not  by  that  I  mean  that  it  is  possible  to  save  her  by 
force  of  arms;  but,  supposing  that  the  chances  of  war  were  in 
your  favor,  Gtermany  would  still  be  as  great  a  sufferer.  As 
for  me,  M.  General-in-Chief,  if  the  overture  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  making  you  can  save  the  life  of  a  single  man,  I  shall 
feel  prouder  of  the  civic  crown  which  I  shall  have  gained,  than 
of  the  sad  glory  of  mihtary  triumphs." 

The  council  of  the  emperor  had  already  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity for  peace,  and  the  English  minister  at  Vienna  was  in- 
formed of  the  resolution  taken  on  that  subject.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  was  accordingly  authorized  at  once  to  reply  to 
Bonaparte:— "Certainly,  M.  General-in-Chief,  whilst  making 
war,  and  following  the  call  of  honor  and  duty,  like  you  I  de- 
sire peace  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  humanity.  As 
nevertheless,  in  the  post  which  is  entrusted  to  me,  it  is  not  my 
business  either  to  scrutinize  or  to  terminate  the  quarrel  of  the 
powers  of  war,  and  as  I  am  not  furnished  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty  the  Emperor  with  any  power  to  treat,  you  will  con- 
sider it  natural,  general,  that  I  do  not  enter  with  you  into  any 
negotiations  in  this  matter,  but  that  I  wait  for  superior  ordere 
on  a  subject  of  such  great  importance,  and  which  is  not  in  my 
department.  But  whatever  may  be  the  f  utiu«  chances  of  war, 
I  beg  of  you,  general,  to  be  convinced  of  my  esteem  and  high 
regard." 

As  the  roads  remained  open  to  the  French  army,  it  advanced. 
On  the  1st  of  April  the  battle  of  Neumark  gained  to  Bonaparte 
twelve  hundred  prisoners  and  the  passa^  of  the  mountains* 
The  Archduke  demanded  a  suspension  of  arma  *'  The  general 
will  only  stop  for  negotiations,"  was  the  reply  Berthier  was 
desired  to  make.  He  indicated  at  the  same  time  the  indispen- 
sable bases  of  the  negotiation: — the  cession  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  independ- 
ence of  Lombardy.  There  was  another  fight  at  Unzmark  oo 
the  3rd  of  April ;  on  the  7th  Bonaparte  took  up  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Leoben.  Joubert  annoimced  his  appro£u;h;  Messina 
had  advanced  to  Simmering,  twenty-five  leagues  from  Vienna. 

On  the  same  day,  two  messengers  from  the  emperor  arrived 
at  Leoben,  to  ask  a  suspension  of  arms,  preliminary  to  a  nefpy 
tiation.  **  In  the  position  of  the  two  armies  a  suspension  of 
anns  is  entirely  unfavorable  to  the  French  army," 
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Bonaparte;  "  but  if  it  will  be  a  step  to  the  peace  so  much  de- 
sired by  the  two  peoples,  I  consent  to  your  desires  without 
difficulty.     During  five  days  I  will  not  advance." 

The  Archduke  Charles  had  not  wished  to  reply  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Bonaparte  without  consulting  the  Aulic  Council;  the 
French  general  was  not  furnished  with  diplomatic  powers,  and 
the  diplomat  appointed  by  the  Directory  was  not  at  head- 
quarters.    It  did  not  matter  much  to  the  conqueror,  sure  of 
imposing  his  will  on  the  French  government  as  well  as  the 
Austrian  Cabinet.     He  intimated  his  intentions  to  the  Direc- 
tory.    **  I  have  let  them  know  that  the  preliminary  clause  in 
the  negotiation  must  be  the  cession  as  far  as  the  Rhine ;  I  have 
refused  any  explanation  upon  Italy.    We  are  alone  exposed  to 
the  efforts  of  one  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe.     The  Vene- 
tians are  arming  all  their  peasants,  and  putting  all  the  priests 
in  the  field,  and  pull  all  the  strings  of  theh*  old  government. 
In  the  Papal  States  considerable  bands  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains  and  threaten    to  invade   the  Romagna.    The  various 
peoples  of  Italy,  united  by  the  spirit  of  Hberty,  and  agitated  in 
different  ways  by  the  most  powerful  passions,  require  to  be 
watched.    Everything  makes  one  think  that  the  moment  of 
peace  has  arrived,  and  that  we  ought  to  make  it  when  we  can 
dictate  the  conditions,  provided  they  axe  reasonable. 

''  If  the  emperor  cedes  to  us  all  that  belongs  to  him  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
if,  as  head  of  the  empire,  he  recognizes  the  Rhine  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Republic,  if  he  cedes  to  the  Cispadane  Repub- 
lic, Modena  and  Carrara,  if  he  gives  us  Mayence  in  exchange 
for  Mantua,  we  shall  have  made  a  peace  much  more  advan- 
tageous than  that  indicated  in  the  instructions  of  General 
Clarke.  We  renounce,  it  is  true,  all  Lombardy,  but  shall  we 
not  have  drawn  from  our  success  all  the  advantage  possible 
when  we  shall  have  the  Rhine  for  boundary,  and  shall  have 
estabhshed  in  the  heart  of  Italy  a  Republic  which,  in  Carrara, 
wiU  be  found  quite  close  to  us,  will  give  us  the  commerce  of  the 
Po,  of  the  Adriatic,  and  which  will  increase  as  fast  as  the 
power  of  the  Pope  is  destroyed?" 

General  Clarke  had  not  arrived  at  Leoben,  when  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed  on  the  18th  April.  The  dis- 
cussion  was  animated,  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  thought 
that  they  conceded  an  important  point  when  they  announced 
that  the  emperor  recognized  the  French  Republic.  Bonaparte 
P^anieii  them  with  astonishment,  **  The  Republic  does  not  re- 
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quire  to  be  recognized,''  cried  he,  **  it  is  the  sun  at  noonday;  so 
much  the  worse  for  those  who  wiU  not  see  it.  Questions  of 
etiquette  and  precedence  have  not  been  arranged,  that  con- 
cerns the  diplomats,"  said  the  general;  the  initiative  of  the 
propositions  belonged  alternately  to  the  two  powers.  "Three 
projects  have  been  sent  to  Vienna,"  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the 
Directory;  *'if  one  of  the  three  is  accepted,  the  preliminaries 
may  be  signed  on  the  20th.  If  nothing  is  accepted,  we  shall 
fight,  and  if  the  army  of  the  Sambre-and-Meuse  begins  its 
march  on  the  20th,  it  will  be  able,  in  the  first  days  of  the 
month,  to  strike  a  heavy  blow.  The  best  generals  and  the  best 
troops  are  before  me.  When  a  campaign  is  entered  on  with 
hearty  good  will,  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  Never,  so 
far  as  history  has  recorded  military  operations,  has  a  river 
been  a  serious  obstacle.  If  Moreau  wishes  to  pass  the  Rhine, 
he  will  pass  it;  if  he  had  passed  it,  we  should  be  in  a  position 
to  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace  imperiously  and  without  run- 
ning any  risk ;  but  he  who  fears  to  lose  his  glory  is  sure  to 
lose  it.  I  have  passed  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  Noric  Alps,  on 
three  feet  of  ice ;  I  have  made  my  artillery  pass  by  roads  where 
carriage  never  passed.  If  I  had  looked  only  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  army  and  my  private  interest,  I  should  have  stopped 
after  having  passed  the  Izonzo.  I  threw  myself  into  (Germany 
to  disengage  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  hinder  the  enemy 
from  taking  the  offensive.  I  am  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and 
this  insolent  and  haughty  court  has  its  plenipotentiaries  at  my 
head-quarters.  The  armies  of  the  Rhine  cannot  have  any  blood 
in  their  veins.  If  they  leave  me  without  support,  I  shall  re- 
turn to  Italy ;  all  the  forces  of  the  emperor  will  be  down  upoD 
them  and  crush  them,  and  it  will  be  their  own  fault." 

Hoche  and  Moreau  did  not  merit  the  bitter  reproaches  of 
General  Bonaparte :  on  the  same  day  that  Bonaparte  signed 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Leoben,  Hoche  passed  the  Rhin# 
at  Neuwied,  attacking  and  immediately  beatiiag  General  Kray 
at  Heddershorf.  He  arrived  before  Frankfort  on  the  22nd 
April,  when  he  heard  of  the  negotiation  and  its  conclusion  at 
the  same  time;  he  immediately  accepted  an  firmistlce,  reluc- 
tantly renouncing  those  hopes  of  brilliant ,  lory  which  seemed 
constantly  to  fly  from  him.  Gteneral  Moreau  did  the  same ;  he 
had  passed  the  Rhine  below  Strasburg,  at  a  difficult  place 
which  was  not  defended;  the  village  of  Diersheim,  on  the 
right  bank,  was  carried.  The  news  of  the  double  success  of 
tbe  armies  ot  Germany  arrived  in  Pftris  at  the  same  time  at 
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the  signature  of  the  treaty,  irregular  in  its  form,  and  which 
caused  much  irritation  in  the  Directory.  Carnot  insisted  on 
the  advantages  of  the  peace  concluded  by  the  victor.  Bona- 
parte wrote  to  the  Directory :  "  If  I  had,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  persisted  in  going  to  Turin,  I  should  never 
have  passed  the  Po;  if  I  had  persisted  in  going  to  Rome,  I 
should  have  lost  Milan;  if  I  had  persisted  in  going  to  Vienna, 
perhaps  I  should  have  lost  the  Republic.  The  true  plan  of  the 
campaign,  in  order  to  destroy  the  emperor,  was  that  which  I 
adopted.  You  gave  me  full  power  on  all  military  questions, 
and  in  the  situation  of  things  preliminaries  of  peace,  even  with 
the  emperor,  have  become  a  military  operation." 

The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  not  published.  It  was 
soon  learned,  however,  that  Austria  had  given  up  the  Nether- 
lands, and  accepted  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine;  that  she 
abandoned  her  possessions  on  this  side  of  the  Ogho;  and  recog- 
nized the  Cisalpine  or  Lombard  Repubhc.  In  compensation 
for  so  many  sacrifices,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  the  territories  on 
the  mciinland  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  situated  be- 
tween the  Ogho,  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  emperor;  the  Venetians  were  to  be  indemnified 
by  the  cession  of  the  Legations. 

This  last  article  was  only  a  pretence  to  conceal  the  resolution 
of  the  victor  to  destroy  the  ancient  power  of  the  Httle  com- 
rnercial  and  aristocratic  repubhc  which  had  for  so  long  exer- 
cised an  infiuence  in  the  councils  of  Europe.     Since  the  first 
days  of  the  Italian  war,  Venice  bad  prudently  endeavored  to 
preserve  her  neutrality ;  she  had  not  been  able  t<)  conceal  her 
fear  and  dislike  of  the  principles  and  acts  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.    Hostile  armies  had  everywhere  violated  her  territory; 
when  General  Bonaparte  had  turned  his  arms  towards  Ger- 
many, he  proposed  to  the  Venetian  Senate  an  alhance  wkich 
they  had    timidly  dechned.     Already  a    great  fermentation 
existed  in  the  territory  of  the  Repubhc;  the  government,  for 
long  tyrannical  and  severe,  had   become  weak  without  relax- 
ing its  absolutist  demands ;  the  revolutionary  wind  blew  at 
Venice ;  Bergamo  and  Brescia  were  in  full  insurrection  when 
Pesaro  appeared  ir   ^^onaparte's  camp  at  Goritz.  "I  have  kept 
my  word,"  said  the  general;  "  the  Austrians  are  no  longer  on 
your  territory.      What  does  your  Repubhc  wish?     Does  it 
accept  the  alliance  of  France?" 

''Venice  rejoices  in  your  triumphs,"  said   Pesaro;    ''she 
knows  that  she  cannot  exist  without  France,  but  it  is  our  aa- 
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dent  and  wise  policy  to  remain  neutral  Formeriy  our  armies 
could  be  of  some  weight  on  the  field  of  battle.  Now  what  im- 
portance could  you  attach  to  our  aid?" 

**  You  wish  to  remain  neutral;  I  consent  to  it,"  said  Bona- 
parte; "but  if  my  soldiers  are  assassinated,  my  convoys  in- 
tercepted, my  commimications  interrupted,  know  that  your 
Republic  will  have  ceased  to  exist;  it  will  itself  have  pro- 
nounced its  sentence." 

Bonaparte  resumed  his  march,  £md  already  what  he  had 
foreseen  was  accomplished.  The  Austrian  general  Landon 
occupied  the  Tyrol,  which  Joubert  had  traversed,  gaining 
victory  after  victory,  without  leaving  garrisons  behind  him. 
The  rumor  spread  that  he  as  well  as  the  army  of  Italy  had 
been  l>eaten,  and  that  the  French  generals  were  repulsed  on 
the  Rhine.  Hopes  were  incited  at  Venice ;  emissaries,  eccle- 
siastical or  lay,  scoured  the  provinces,  rousing  the  population 
with  the  cry,  "Death  to  the  French  and  the  Jacobins  I''  In 
the  midst  of  this  ferment,  General  Junot  appeared  before  the 
Venetian  Senate,  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Bonaparte.  It  was 
dated  from  Leoben,  the  9th  April. 

"  In  all  the  mainland  the  subjects  of  the  most  serene  Republic 
are  under  arms;  their  rall>dng  cry  is:  '  Death  to  the  French!* 
The  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Italy  who  have  been  their 
victims  amounts  already  to  several  hundreds.  Do  you  believe, 
then,  because  I  am  at  a  distance  in  the  heart  of  Germany  that 
I  have  not  the  power  to  aiuse  the  soldiers  of  the  first  people 
in  the  world  to  be  respected?  Do  you  think  that  the  legions 
of  Italy  can  leave  unpunished  the  massacres  that  you  excite! 
The  blood  of  my  brothers  in  arms  shall  be  avengtxi.  The 
Senate  of  Venice  has  responded  by  the  blackest  perfidy  to  the 
generous  conduct  that  we  have  always  shown  towards  it. 
War  or  peace  I  If  you  do  not  immediately  take  measures  to 
disix^rse  the  bands ;  if  you  do  not  arrest  and  deUver  into  my 
hands  the  authors  of  the  assassinations,  war  is  declared.  "We 
are  no  longer  in  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.  If,  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  French  Government,  you  force  me  to  make  war, 
do  not  believe  that  the  French  soldiers,  following  the  example 
of  the  soldiers  you  have  armed,  will  ravage  the  country  of  an 
innocent  and  unfortunate  people.  I  will  protect  them,  and 
perhaps  they  will  one  day  bless  the  crimes  which  have  forced 
the  French  army  to  withdraw   them  from  your  tyrannical 

government." 
At  the  same  time.  General  Kilmaine   received   orders   to 
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Change  his  head-quarters  from  Milan  to  Mantua,  the  rising  of 
the  population  against  the  government  of  the  Republic  being 
foreseen  and  encouraged  beforehand.  A  proclamation  was 
prepared :  "If  the  Senate  of  Venice  has  a  right  of  conquest  over 
you,  I  will  free  you  from  it,"  said  the  general-in-chief.  "If  it 
has  over  you  the  right  of  usurpation,  I  will  restore  your  rights." 
In  vain  the  Venetian  Senate  protested  its  repentance  and  sub- 
mission.    B<^naparte  refused  to  receive  the  deputies  sent  to  him. 

The  skilful  foresight  of  the  general  had  not  deceived  him, 
and  his  anger  became  just ;  in  seeking  to  preserve  her  territory 
from  the  revolutionary  contagion,  Venice  had  incurred  the 
vengeance  of  France.  At  Verona,  the  party  faithful  to  the 
ancient  institutions  was  animated  and  strong.  King  Louis 
XVIII.  had  lived  there  a  long  time,  surrounded  by  emigrants; 
the  inhabitants  bore  with  difficulty  the  French  occupation.  A 
plot  was  hatched,  relations  with  the  Austrians  were  entered 
into;  a  body  of  Slavonians  made  their  way  into  the  town. 
General  Balland,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  protested 
against  the  arrival  of  these  mercenary  troops,  who  had  for  a 
long  time  composed  the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The 
fermentation  went  on  increasing;  everywhere  the  peas<ant8 
assembled  in  the  squares  and  streets.  On  Easter  Monday  (27th 
April,  1797)  the  alarm-beU  was  suddenly  heard,  as  the  people 
were  leaving  the  churches  at  the  conclusion  of  vespers ;  in  the 
houses,  in  the  squares,  even  in  the  hospitals,  the  French  were 
massacred.  Gleneral  Balland  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel  and 
bombarded  the  town ;  the  municipal  authorities  attempted  to 
treat,  but  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  at  its  height.  Two 
thousand  Slavonians  had  just  arrived  from  Vicenza;  the  Count 
of  Neipperg  was  approaching  with  an  Austrian  division,  when 
General  Chabrand  appeared  with  his  troops.  Around  the  place 
the  combat  was  desperate ;  the  Count  of  Neipperg  had  just  sent 
the  news  of  the  armistice.  The  Venetian  providitor  had  disap- 
peared. 

The  mob  was  crushed,  and  it  became  suppliant;  General 
Kilmaine  ordered  that  the  French  in  the  prisons  should  be  set 
free,  that  the  peasants  should  quit  the  towm,  and  that  the 
principal  inhabitants  should  be  delivered  to  him  as  hostages. 
At  this  the  magistrates  fled ;  the  town  remained  without  gov- 
ernment, given  up  to  the  ferocious  passions  of  the  Slavonians 
and  peasants.  Tlie  generals  hesitated  to  seize  the  gates  by 
force;  women,  children,  defenceless  prisoners,  might  pay 
with  their  lives  a  sudden  attack.     General  Victor  appearing 
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with  his  division,  the  French  forces  became  overwhelming, 
when  the  insurgents  took  fright,  and  the  French  were  freed; 
all  the  reports  accused  with  more  or  less  vehemence  the  Vene- 
tian authorities.  Everywhere  on  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
the  French  had  suffered  serious  outrages;  a  great  number  had 
been  assassinated.  At  Venice  even  a  vessel  entering  the  port 
had  been  fired  on,  and  the  captain  killed.  The  explanations  of 
the  Senate  were  embarrassed  and  timid.  "  I  cannot  receive 
you  all  covered  with  French  blood,"  replied  Bonaparte;  "  I  w-ill 
hear  you  when  you  have  given  up  to  me  the  three  state  inquisi- 
tors, the  commandant  of  the  Lido,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  police  of  Venice."  A  declaration  of  war,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  struck  terror  into  the  Venetian  Republic.  Bonaparte 
employed  the  right  which  the  Constitution  gave  him,  to  reply 
to  hostilities  by  hostilities ;  he  enumerated  the  complaints  of 
the  French  government  against  the  Senate  of  Venice,  whom  he 
accused  of  having  excited  all  the  disorders.  "  Considering  the 
above-named  injuries,  and  the  urgency  of  circumstances,  the 
general-in-chief  requires  the  minister  of  France  to  the  Republic 
of  Venice  to  leave  that  city.  The  different  acrents  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venice  in  Lombardy  and  the  mainland  are  ordered 
to  quit  within  twenty -four  hours.  The  generals  of  division  are 
ordered  to  treat  as  enemies  the  troops  of  the  Republic,  and  to 
tear  down  in  all  the  towns  of  the  mainland  the  lion  of  Saint 
Mark."  Already,  in  the  towns  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Venetian  Senate,  the  magistrates  had  been  driven  away,  and 
replaced  by  a  democratic  municipality.  "  When  they  are  con- 
fined in  their  little  island,  the  government  of  Venice  will  not 
last  long,"  the  conqueror  said.  Everywhere  disorder  reigned, 
leading  to  pillage. 

Every  place,  every  village,  wished  to  erect  itself  into  a  free 
and  independent  republic.  Revolution  was  unchained.  It 
was  too  much  for  the  senile  government  of  the  Venetian  Senate. 
It  had  obtained  an  armistice  of  twelve  days  from  the  general- 
in-chief,  who  had  returned  from  Germany  and  was  again  in- 
stalled at  Milan.  General  Baraguey  d'Hilliers,  charged  to  exe- 
cute his  instructions,  insisted  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Council  of  Ten.  The  democratic  pariy  w\as  promised 
a  new  constitution ;  but  already,  and  without  waiting  the  an- 
swer to  the  proposals  which  they  had  sent  to  hend-quari^rs, 
the  Doge  Manini  and  the  old  patricians,  frightened  and  weary, 
had  resigned  the  power  which  wgis  in  dispute.  Seven  hundred 
and  forty-four  voices  against  five  had  decided  that  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  Republic  should  be  remitted  to  a  com  mission  of  ten 
members  a^eed  to  by  Greneral  Bonapaite.  The  deinocrate 
assembled,  and  named  sixty  magistrates;  the  Slavonians  were 
in  insurrection. 

It  is  the  nature  of  revolutionary  movements  to  reveal  the 
contrary  currents  which  are  generally  hidden  under  the  calm 
exterior  of  a  regular  state.     In  opposition  to  the  democi-atic 
party,  the  populace  of  Venice  macle  common  cause  with  the 
traditiomd  government  of  the  Repubhc.     Supported  by  the 
Slavonians,  who  refused  to  evacuate  Venice,  they  set  up  the 
old  Venetian  flag,  cried  "  Long  live  Saint  Mark  !*'  and  pillaged 
the  houses  of  the  democrats.     With  the  other  popular  cries 
they  also  shouted,  *'  Death  to  the  French !"    The  struggle  toofe 
place  in  the  streets;  it  was  bloody,  and  only  ceased  when  Gren- 
eral Baraguey  d'HiUiers,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  penetrated 
into  the  town  on  the  16th  May,  at  daybreak.     During  the  night 
he  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  passages.    The  democratic 
government  was  formally  installed;  the  RepubHc  of  Venice 
had  abdicated  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  and  henceforth  did 
not  exist.     The  intrigues  attempted  with  the  Directory  had 
failed,  and  the  victor  took  no  notice  of  the  instructions  seni 
from  Paris.     He  reigned  and  would  reign  alone  over  Italy,  dis- 
posing at  his  wlQ  of  the  conquered  or    hostile    territories. 
Already  the  Cisalpine  Republic  was  formed ;  Venice,  vanquished 
and  dismembered,  was  destined  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke; 
the  aristocratic  Republic  of  Genoa  still   subsisted,  allied  to 
France,  and  submitting  with  docility  to  the  wishes  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief.     Without  any  real  liking  for  democracy,  and 
naturally  an  enemy  of  disorder,  Bonaparte  knew  what  support 
conquest  received  from  revolutionary  convulsions;  he  encour- 
aged secretly  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  club  of  Grenoa. 
When  this  club  provoked  an  insurrection,  it  was  around  Fay- 
poult,  then  minister  of  France,  that  they  sought  to  group 
themselves;  a  popular  party  supported  the  Doge  and  the  coun- 
cil.    They  fought,  and  several  Frenchmen  had  already  been 
kiUed;  the  small  French  squadron  had  been  refused  entrance 
into  the  port.     Greneral  Bonaparte  directed  a  body  of  troops 
against  G^noa ;  his  aide-de-camp,  Lavalette,  was  charged  with 
a  letter  which  he  was  to  remit  to  the  Doge  in  full  senate. 

The  usages  of  the  Republic  were  opposed  to  a  stranger  being 
admitted  into  the  little  council.  Lavalette,  laughing,  said, 
"  What  would  be  unprecedented,  would  be  that  an  order  of 
(General  Bonaparte  should  not  be  executed.    I  shaU  go  in  an 
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hour  to  the  palace,  and  enter  the  Senate  without  thinking  of 
etiquette."  When  he  was  introduced  into  the  council-hall 
every  face  was  gloomy,  and  the  message  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  was  not  of  a  nature  to  render  them  gay.  "  If  in 
twenty -four  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  present  letter  you 
have  not  released  all  the  Frenchmen  who  are  detained  in  your 
prisons;  if  you  have  not  arrested  the  men  who  excite  the 
people  against  the  French;  if,  in  fine,  you  do  not  disarm  a 
populace  who  vnW.  be  the  first  to  turn  against  you  when  they 
know  the  terrible  consequences  resulting  from  the  errors  into 
which  you  have  led  them,  the  minister  of  France  will  leave 
Genoa,  and  the  aristocracy  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  The 
heads  of  the  senators  will  answer  to  me  for  the  safety  of  all 
the  French  who  are  at  Genoa,  as  the  entire  estates  of  the  Re- 
pubHc will  answer  to  me  for  theii'  properties. " 

When  Lavalette  left,  several  voices  murmured,  ^'' Cihatte- 
Temo'^  (we  will  fight) ;  but  no  one  fought,  neither  the  Senate, 
nor  the  populace.  The  French  were  immediately  released, 
and  the  insurgents  allowed  themselves  to  be  disarmed  without 
resistance.  For  a  moment  the  council  refused  the  arrest  of 
the  State  inquisitors,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  democratic  con- 
stitution; the  minister  of  France  demanded  his  passports. 
Fear  became  stiQ  stronger;  three  patricians  were  delegated  to 
the  head-quarters  of  MontebeUo,  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the 
conqueror.  They  brought  back  a  draft  of  a  Constitution, 
moderate  in  its  form,  but  which  completely  ruined  the  tra- 
ditional  government  of  the  Repubhc.  The  people  welcomed 
it  with  joyful  cries;  already  the  revolutionary  leaders  had 
burned  the  Golden  Book,  and  thrown  down  the  statue  of 
Andrew  Doria.  The  general  did  not  allow  of  their  insulting 
the  memory  of  great  men,  and  ordered  the  restoration  of  the 
Statue. 

Thus  from  town  to  town,  and  from  State  to  State,  by  the 
natural  contagion  of  the  principles  brought  from  France,  and 
Under  the  influence,  always  hidden  but  always  present,  of  the 
general -in-chief,  the  revolution  extended  in  Italy,  sapping  the 
foundations  of  all  the  governments  inimical  or  allied  to  the 
French  Republic.  The  court  of  Rome  was  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated, the  King  of  Sardinia  felt  his  power  constantly  menaced. 
^*  The  idea  of  subjecting  the  States  of  the  king  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  all  the  north  of  Italy  breaks  out  on  all  sides,"  wrote 
Miot,  the  French  minister;  "this  agitation  must  without 
doubt  be  attributed  to  the  pohtical  situation  of  the  country,  to 
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the  neighborhood  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  the  influence 
of  its  example."  At  the  same  tinie  the  Valteline  revolted 
against  the  republic  of  the  Grisons  and  demanded  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Cisalpine.  "A  State  cannot  be  the  sub- 
ject of  another  State,"  was  Oeneral  Bonaparte's  decision,  and 
he  granted  the  desire  of  the  insurgents.  Above  all  these  revo- 
lutionary movements  which  he  excited  and  restrained  at  the 
same  time,  the  domination  of  the  all-powerful  conqueror  in- 
creased, without  resistance  or  without  protest.  An  assiduous 
court  surrounded  him ;  Madame  Bonaparte  was  established  at 
Montebello.  Everything  gave  way  to  his  supreme  will,  except 
the  passions  which  he  had  himself  unchained.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  overthrow  his  powerful  instinct  led  him  to 
establish  principles  of  order  and  good  administration  too  often 
neglected  and  violated.  His  lieutenants  even  sometimes  es- 
caped from  his  influence.  From  a  distance,  and  under  the 
action  of  prejudice  and  jealousy,  the  Directory  often  resisted 
his  desires.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  had  accepted  the 
preliminaries  of  Leoben ;  the  declaration  of  war  against  Venice 
had  excited  protestations  in  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred; 
new  demands  had  been  put  forward  with  regard  to  Austria, 
and  the  negotiations  for  a  definitive  peace  did  not  cidvance. 

Agitation  reigned  at  Paris ;  a  royalist  conspiracy  had  been 
discovered,  without  means  of  action,  without  a  definite 
scheme,  under  the  management  of  a  former  magistrate,  Ber- 
thelot  de  la  Villeheumais,  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Abbe  Brottier, 
and  Duverne  de  Presle,  formerly  a  musketeer;  all  obscure 
intriguers,  but  nevertheless  furnished  with  powers  from 
**King  Louis  XYIII."  They  had  also  previously  made  pro- 
p<:>siil3  to  military  chiefs.  The  Government  pursued  them 
with  great  vigor,  the  public  ministry  demanded  the  penalty  dt 
death  against  them ;  but  the  council  of  war  admitted  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  and  condemned  them  to  several  years  ot 
prison.  Greater  events  were  preparing.  The  period  was  now 
approaching  for  the  election  of  the  new  third  of  the  Legisla* 
tive  Body.  The  Directory  already  knew  that  the  elections 
would  be  agamst  it ;  but  whatever  its  contempt  for  judiciary 
forms,  whatever  boldness  it  had  often  shown  against  the  laws, 
it  allowed  full  liberty  to  the  electors.  The  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred  refused  to  listen  to  the  complaints  against  the  dis- 
orders which  might  arise  in  the  electoral  assembhes.  The 
same  spirit  animated  the  whole  of  France,  and  the  Conven- 
tionals  themselves  recognized  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the 
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universal  desire  of  peace,  moderation,  and  a  return  to  a  wise 
liberty,  equal  for  all  citizens.  In  spite  of  the  clamors  of  the 
former  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  the  monarchical  bias  had 
but  little  influence  on  the  current  of  pubhc  opinion.  A  very 
small  number  of  declared  royalists  was  elected;  but  every- 
where men  who  had  not  taken  part  in  pubUc  affairs  since  the 
10th  of  August,  the  "Moderates,"  who  were  known  and  es- 
teemed, sometimes  even  declarer!  adversaries  of  the  Directory, 
were  selected  by  the  electors.  The  candidates  of  Paris  above 
all  bore  this  character;  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Boissy  d'An- 
glas,  Bonnieres,  had  long  been  leaders  of  the  reactionary 
party.  Camille  Jordan  and  Royer  Collard  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  aasembUes;  both  young,  the  last  had  been 
formerly  representative  of  the  Commune  of  Paris;  and  as 
under  secretary  had  often  courageously  protested  against  the 
acts  he  registered.  The  eloquence  of  Camille  Jordan  soon 
made  its  mark.  The  tendencies  of  the  Legislative  Body  broke 
out  the  first  day.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  appointed  as 
their  president  General  Pichegru,  who  had  been  cashiered  by 
the  Directory,  and  suspected  of  royalism,  although  his  trea- 
sons were  not  yet  discovered ;  the  Council  of  Ancients  elected 
Barb^-Marbois,  who  was  rich  and  respected,  and  had  formerly 
been  magistrate.  One  of  the  Directors  had  at  the  same  time 
.to  be  replaced.  The  lot  fell  upon  Letourneur  of  La  Manche, 
one  of  the  Moderate  party.  The  Councils  named  in  his  place 
M.  Barth^lemy,  negotiator  of  the  treaties  of  Bale,  and  French 
minister  in  Switzerland,  more  decided  in  the  same  direction. 
His  refusal  was  feared ;  but  Barth6lemy  accepted,  and  left  im- 
mediately for  Paris. 

It  was  a  resurrection  of  the  Moderates ;  for  a  long  time  ac- 
customed to  defeat,  they  at  first  wisely  profited  by  it.  The 
first  effort  tended,  and  necessarily  so,  to  the  reform  of  the 
revolutionary  legislature.  No  law  weighed  in  a  more  arbi- 
trary manner  on  consciences  than  the  hindrances  attached  to 
the  liberty  of  worship;  and  now  that  Hberty  was  restored, 
numerous  petitions  were  addressed  to  the  Legislative  Body, 
which  referred  them  to  a  commission.  Camille  Jordan  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  report.  He  defended  faith  and  re- 
ligious practices  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  justice,  as  well  as 
for  their  salutary  action  and  humanity.  "  For  several  years," 
said  he,  ''we  have  decreed  thousands  of  laws;  we  have  re- 
formed all  the  codes,  and  at  no  time  have  more  crimen 
favaged  our  beautiful  coimtry.    Why?     It  is  because   yoa 
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have  effaced  from  the  heart  of  the  French  people  that  great 
law  which  alone  teaches  the  just  and  the  unjust;  that  law 
which  gives  a  sanction  to  all  others.  Revive  this  powerful 
law ;  give  to  all  kinds  of  worship  the  power  of  appeahng  to  the 
heart.  We  no  longer  have  necKi  of  so  many  oruinances  and 
penalties ;  laws  are  only  a  supplement  to  the  morality  of  the 
people.  The  reUgious  sentiment  will  give  to  the  citizens  the 
courage  to  die  for  their  country.  Ah !  I  imderstand  why  the 
tyrants  who  have  covered  France  with  tombs  strip  them  of 
their  ceremonies— why  they  threw  with  so  much  indecency 
the  deplorable  remains  of  humanity  into  the  ditch  of  the  ceme- 
tery I  It  was  necessary  for  them  that  humanity  should  be 
despised.  They  were  obliged  to  stifle  generous  sentiments,  of 
which  the  reaction  would  have  been  terrible." 

Trained  in  its  principles  upon  the  philosophic  ideas  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Revolution  in  its  decay,  had  become 
highly  anti-Christian ;  to  demand  religious  hberty  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  pubhc  worship  was  to  attack  it  face  to  face 
and  in  its  vital  parts.  In  raising  this  noble  flag,  Camille  Jor- 
dan caused  a  great  irritation  among  the  Conventionals,  They 
were  at  the  same  time  menaced  on  a  point  not  less  sensitive. 
The  disorder  of  the  finances,  the  ruinous  state  of  the  fundSi 
was  boldly  denoimced  by  Gilbert  Desmoh^res ;  ho  attacked  the 
contracts  and  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  Directory, 
and  proposed  to  secure  the  public  treasury  henceforth  from  all 
misdemeanors  by  confiding  this  administration  to  commifl* 
sioners  of  the  treasury  formerly  appointed  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  appointed  by  the  Legislative  Body.  The  Direc- 
tory had  thus  no  longer  any  share  in  the  management  of  its 
funds.  The  insult  was  striking ;  the  administrative  machinery 
was  complicated.  After  an  animated  discussion,  the  Councfl 
of  Five  Hundred  voted  the  law.  The  next  day  the  minority 
wished  to  revoke  the  decision ;  so  violent  a  struggle  took  place, 
that  several  deputies  came  to  blows.  The  Council  of  Ancients, 
always  the  most  moderate,  rejected  the  proposition,  but 
the  attac^ks  against  the  executive  power  became  daily  more 
animated  and  direct.  The  Alsatian  peasants  and  workmen, 
who  had  formerly  been  allowed  by  the  Coavention  to  enter 
France,  had  not  all  taken  advantage  of  this  authorization  in 
the  delay  that  had  been  accorded  them ;  they  now  renewed 
their  demands,  as  well  as  the  fugitives  of  Toulon,  who  had 
been  thrown  into  the  fatal  category  of  the  emigrants,  after  the 
terrorist  reaction  which  followed  the  18th  Vend^miaira    Th» 
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Conventionals  pitilessly  opposed  all  indulgenca  ''  The  people 
have  proscribed  the  emigi^ants  in  mass,"  said  they;  "you 
have  not  the  right  k?  make  a  single  exception.  We  will  uo5 
cease  repeating,  that  for  us  the  general  will  is  the  standard  of 
what  is  just  and  unjust."  The  law  was,  however,  voted  in 
spite  of  the  manoeuvre  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs,  who  had 
quitt>ed  the  hall  with  the  greater  part  of  their  partisiins. 

The  same  struggle  was  renewed  on  the  subject  of  tlie  trans- 
ported or  proscribed  priests.  "While  General  Bonaparte  took 
miaer  his  protection  the  French  priests  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Italy,  General  Jourdan  attacked,  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  the  proposition  to  restore  to  all  ecclesiastics  their 
rights  of  citizenship.  '*  If  revolution  constitutes  two  parties  in 
a  state  war,"  said  he,  '*  in  such  a  moment  laws  are  made  which 
are  just  because  of  the  circumstaiK^es,  and  which,  in  a  time  of 
tranquility  and  common  practice,  appear  unjust."  Royeiv 
CoUard,  speaking  for  the  only  time  from  the  rostrum  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  repHed  to  him:  "To  the  ferocious 
cry  of  the  demagogues  invoking  'boldness,' we  oppose  the 
consoHng  and  conquering  cr^^  which  will  resound  in  all  France 
— 'Justice,  and  still  justice,  and  again  justice!'"  The  law 
which  put  an  end  to  the  transportation  of  nonjuring  priests 
was  voted  by  a  large  majority. 

By  the  si<iG  of  the  noble  efforts  justly  made  to  repair  the 
criminal  errop^  of  the  past,  attacks  inspired  by  the  spmt  of 
party  which  became  more  violent  from  day  to  day,  dug  an 
abyss  between  the  majority  of  the  Directory  and  the  majority 
of  the  two  Councils.  The  clubs  brought  the  small  support  of 
their  accustomed  violence;  the  Cercle  Comtitutumael ,  'om- 
posed  in  great  part  of  writers  sincerely  repubhcan,  and  the 
club  of  Clichy,  where  the  deputies  alone  had  the  right  to  enter, 
rivalled  each  other  in  abusive  attacks.  It  was  in  this  last  as- 
sembly that  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  declaration  of  war  by 
General  Bonaparte  against  Venice.  A  deputy  of  the  majority, 
Dumolard,  undertook  this  duty,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
prudent  men  of  his  party.  The  orator  affected  to  throw  all  the 
resiKDnsibility  of  the  act  on  the  Directory.  The  general -in -chief 
had  been  covered  with  praise,  and  did  not  allow  himself  t«)  be 
caught  by  this  bait,  which  violently  excited  his  anger.  *'  The 
army  receives  the  principal  part  of  the  journals  printed  in 
Paris,  particularly  the  worst,"  wrote  he  on  the  15th  oi  July,  to 
the  Directory,  *'but  that  produces  quite  a  contraiy  effect  to 
what  they  fondly  imagine;  indignation  is  at  its  height;  tbp 
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soldier  demands  loudly  if,  as  the  reward  of  his  fatigues  and  six 
years  of  war,  he  is  on  his  return  to  be  assassinated  in  his  home, 
as  all  patriots  are  threatened  to  be.  As  for  me,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  I  can  live  in  the  midst  of  the  most  hostile  passions. 
The  Chchy  Club  wishes,  by  marching  over  my  dead  body,  to 
arrive  at  the  destnietion  of  the  Repubhc.  If  there  is  no  remedy 
to  put  an  end  to  the  woes  of  the  country,  to  terminate  the  as- 
sassinations and  the  influence  of  Louis  XVII I.,  I  demand  my 
dismissal/' 

The  proclamations  to  the  army  of  Italy  were  not  less  decided 
than  the  appeals  to  the  Directory.  "Soldiers,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, *'I  know  that  you  are  profoundly  affected  by  the  mis- 
fortunes which  threaten  our  country,  but  it  does  not  run  any 
real  danger.  The  same  men  who  have  made  us  triumph  over 
united  Europe  are  still  here.  The  mountains  separate  us  from 
France ;  you  will  cross  them  with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle  if 
necessary  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  defend  liberty,  and 
protect  the  Government  and  the  republicans.  Soldiers,  the 
Government  watches  over  the  laws  confided  to  it.  The 
royalists,  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves,  are  annihilated. 
Be  free  from  anxiety,  and  swear  by  the  shades  of  the  heroes 
who  have  died  by  our  side  for  liberty ;  swear  an  implacable 
war  against  the  enemies  of  the  RepubHc  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  vear  III." 

Addresses  to  the  Directory  were  signed  in  all  the  regiments; 
that  of  the  division  of  Augereau  was  addressed  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  interior.  It  said  to  the  conspirators,  "Tremble!  your 
crimes  are  reckoned  up,  and  the  value  of  them  is  on  the  point 
of  our  bayonets !" 

So  much  agitation,  declared  or  concealed,  caused  anxiety  to 
the  prudent  men,  and  they  made  advances  to  Barras,  who  was 
always  accessible  to  all  parties,  capable  of  suddenly  changing 
his  views  by  personal  interest  or  by  whim.  His  influence  on 
his  colleagues  was  great,  and  his  voice  sufficed  to  turn  the 
balance  in  the  councils  of  the  Directory.  Camot  and  Barth^l- 
emy,  both  honest  and  sincere,  without  any  long-continued  or 
natural  intimacy,  were  necessarily  paralyzed  by  the  will  of 
their  colleagues.  For  an  instant  the  Moderates  thought  them- 
Belves  certain  of  the  support  of  Barras,  who  had  promised 
some  modifications  in  the  ministry  and  when  they  were  ac- 
complished, the  Conventionals  triumphed.  Merlin  of  Douai 
remained  at  the  ministry  of  justice,  and  General  Hoche  was 
named  minister  of  war.     In  this  nomination  were  seen  some 
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signs  of  a  coming  coup  (Titaf ;  already  some  regiments  of  the 
army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse  had  received  their  marching  orders 
for  the  environs  of  Paris;  Camot  and  Barthelemy  had  nol 
been  consulted  on  the  movement  of  the  troops.  The  questions 
addressed  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundn^i  to  the  Directory 
asked  the  reason  of  the  violation  of  the  law  wliich  forbade  tlie 
approach  of  troops  nearer  than  fifteen  leagues  to  the  residence 
of  the  Legislative  Body.  The  excuses  of  the  Government  were 
confused.  General  Pichegni  mi  mediately  made  a  proposition 
for  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard.  The  warning  was 
given,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Directory  faded  away.  Hoche  re- 
tired ;  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  and  consequently  he 
had  not  legally  the  right  to  occupy  a  ministry;  sad  and  diii- 
oouraged,  he  returned  to  his  army,  his  health  visibly  shaken. 
Bch^^rer  replaced  him  at  the  ministiy  of  war.  The  Diret^torg 
secretly  entered  into  communicatioD  with  General  Bona- 
parte. 

Bonaparte  still  hesitated;  the  parUamentary  regime  had  no 
charm  for  him;  a  Government  which  had  sprung  from  the 
Chambers  did  not  offer  a  place  sufficiently  high  for  his  ambition. 
Far  from  France,  living  in  camps,  he  was  af i*aid  of  the  royiilisi 
reaction,  and  l>?lieved  it  menacing.  He  required  the  Revolu- 
tion for  liis  personal  greatness,  as  well  as  for  the  support  of 
the  task  at  which  he  had  labored  for  six  years;  he  wished  tc 
know  the  truth  as  to  the  state  of  parties,  and  sent  tD  Paris 
Lavalette,  his  confidential  aide  de-camp.  This  officer  belonged 
by  biilh  to  the  monarchical  party ;  he  saw  Camot  as  weU  as 
Barras.  The  former  was  sad,  and  felt  liimself  powerless;  the 
latter  was  quite  ready  to  ivy  an  enterprise.  Lavalette  prom- 
ised him  money.  The  animosity  was  great  between  the  two 
factions  of  the  Directory.  The  letters  of  the  aidcMie-camp 
were  unfavorable  to  the  plot  which  was  hatching.  Biirras  had 
asked  that  Augereau  should  be  charged  with  a  commission  fc* 
France.  Bonaparte  consent<}d,  and  wrote  at  the  same  time  to 
Lavalette:  "Augereau  goes  to  Paris,  do  not  give  yourself  up 
to  him;  he  has  sown  disorder  in  the  army;  he  is  a  factious 
man.''  The  impression  of  the  Directors  agreed  with  Gen- 
eral  Bonaparte's  opinion.  They  wanted  a  factious  man; 
Augereau  was  named  commandant  of  the  mihtary  division 
of  Paris.  His  vanity  increased;  he  affected  a  patronizing 
tone  with  regard  to  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  d 
Italy.  "He  will  be  a  good  general,"  said  he,  "but  he  wants 
experience ;  I  have  seen  him  lose  his  head  more  than  once.  ^ 
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And  when  he  was  a^ked  if  it  was  true  that  Bonaparte  meditated 
making  himself  King  of  Italy,  "No,  certainly  not;  he  is  too 
well  bred  a  young  man  for  that. " 

Bonaparte  sent  Bernadotte  to  Paris  as  counterpoise  to  the 
Jacobinical  ideas  of  Augereau ;  Bernadotte  was  sincerely  repub- 
lican, but  his  mind  was  cold  and  his  character  calm ;  hke  Lava- 
lette,  he  dissuaded  General  Bonaparte  from  taking  part  in  the 
events  then  preparing ;  he  verified,  not  without  sadness,  the 
progress  of  the  Moderate  party.     ' '  I  have  found  the  repubhcau 
spirit  cooled,"  said  he:  •'  the  counter-revolution  is  taking  place 
in  people's  minds;  it  is  said  that  there  is  in  the  Five  Hundred  a 
party  decided  on  restoring  the  royalty;  another  party  medi- 
tates  a  movement  against  the  royalist  faction;  if  it  tai^-s  place 
the  commotion  will  be  terrible.     Those  who  have  begim  it  will 
be  unable  to  direct  it  amidst  these  fluctuations.     Enjoy  your 
position,  general,  and  do  not  poison  your  life  by  sad  reflections 
The  republicans  have  their  eyes  on  you ;  the  royalists  observe 
you  with  respect,  and  tremble." 

General  Bonaparte  had  not  pronounced  his  opinion,  and  his 
name  was  mixed  up  with  the  anxious  conjectures  of  the  parties; 
but  each  day  the  conviction  of  a  near  and  pressing  danger  be^ 
came  more  positive  in  all  minds.     Provocations  alternated  with 
fears;  the  Moderate  party,  disarmed  beforehand  by  the  military 
authority,  redoubled  the  violence  of  their  language  and  pai-lia- 
mentary  attacks;  several  reconciliations  had  been  attempt^Hl 
by  the  friends  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  in  her  saloon,  but  failed 
from  the  violence  of  contrary  passions.     "What  guarantee 
must  you  have?"    said  General  Mathieu  Diunas  to  Treilhard. 
*'One  only,"repHed  the  regicide;  "mount  the  rostrum,  and 
declare  that  had  you  been  a  member  of  the  Convention,  you 
would,  hke  us,  have  voted  the  death  of  the  king;"  and  a^  his 
interlocutor  exclaimed  against  this,  "  The  match  is  not  equal," 
said  Treilhard ;  "  our  heads  are  at  stake." 

Indeed  the  match  was  not  equal,  and  the  Conventionals 
might  be  reassured ;  the  tradition  of  violence,  and  the  means  of 
execution,  were  equally  wanting  to  their  adversaries.  In  vain 
the  Moderates  sought  in  the  guard  of  the  Legislative  Body  some 
elements  of  resistance ;  in  vain  several  of  them  conceived  bolder 
projects  to  forestall  the  blow  of  the  Directory;  their  force  was 
dissipated  in  words,  and  no  unity  of  action  was  established  be- 
tween the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  the  Council  of  the 
Ancients.  The  Directors  had  known  liow  to  gain  several  im- 
portant men ;  Sieyes  hoped  for  the  triumph  of  his  long-medi- 


tated constitution;   Talleyrand  had  accepted  the  portfoho  of 
foreign  affairs.     "The  movement  so  often  announced  will  soon 
take  place,"  wrote  Lavalette  on  the  31st  of  August ;  "  the  Direc- 
tory will  arrest  to-morrow  night  fifteen  or  twenty  deputies." 
No  one,  however,  had  taken  flight.     "The  IjCgiskitive  Body  has 
no  other  resom'ce  but  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  Direc- 
tory," said  Talleyrand.     Tliose  who  were  most  threatened  still 
denied   the   danger.    The    proclamations    had    ah-eady   been 
printed.    Thibaudeau  was  informed  of  it  on  the  night  of  the 
17th    Fructidor   (3rd    September),   and    repaired    to    General 
Pichegru.     "One  of  the  placards  which  will  be  posted  in  a  few 
hours  accuses  you  of  treason,  and  gives  an  account  of  a  nego- 
tiation which  you  held  with  Prince  Conde,"  said  he  to  him. 
The  usual  tranquillity  of  the  general  was  not  changed:  "  I  will 
mount  the  rostrum  to-morrow  to  give  a  denial  to  all  that.** 
*'  But  there  will  be  no  rostrum  to-morrow."     ' '  I  have  never  had 
any  relations  with  Prince  Conde,"  i-epeated  Pichegru.     The  Di- 
rectors were  not  the  only  persons  who  knew  the  secret  of  his 
treasons.     The  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy  had  been 
informed  of  them  by  an  emigrant  prisoner,  Entraigues.     Tlie 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rliine  held  in  his  hands  a 
correspondence  with  the  princes  seized  in  an  Austrian  carriage. 
Pichegi-u  continued,  however,  to  occupy  his  place  of  inspector 
of  the  hall  of  sittings.     He  was  there  with  General  Willot,  wiien 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Commandant  Ramel,  in  charge 
of  the  guard  of  the  L(^gislative  Body,  came  to  warn  him  that 
the  Directory  ordered  him  to  give  up  the  passage  of  the  Pont- 
Tournant  to  the  troops  ordered  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
Government.     The  palace  and  garden  of  the  Tuileries  were  al- 
ready occupied ;  a  few  minutes  later,  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  commandant,  the  post  was  forced ;  the  inspectors  who 
were  assembled  having  refused  to  leave  the  hall,  found  them- 
selves shut  up  in  it ;  the  grenadiers  of  the  guard  were  disbanded. 
Augereau  arrived,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  men  of  the  most 
Binister  character,  who  had  escaped  from  the  storms  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  Rossignol,  Santerre,  Foumier  I'Americain, 
were  by  his  side.     Ramel  was  arrested.     ' '  Why  have  you  not 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  minister  of  war?"  demanded  Augereau. 
"Because  I  am  under  the  orders  of  the  Legislative  Body." 
**  You  have  made  yourself  Uable  to  be  brought  before  a  council 
of  war  and  shot.     I  arrest  you."    Ramel  retired  repeating,  "  I 
have  done  my  duty."    He  was  insulted  and  ill-treated  by  the 
xoen    who   surrounded    Augereau.     The   general   interposed* 
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"Do  not  kiU  him,"  said  he;  '*  I  promise  you  he  shall  be  shot  to 
morrow."    Ramel  was  taken  away  to  the  Temple. 

Orders  had  been  given  to  make  sure  of  the  two  Directors  ig^ 
norant  of  and  hostile  to  the  coup  d'etat.     Carnot  had  been 
warned  in  time;  he  fled,  hid  himself,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
refuge  in  Switzerland.     Barthelemy  had  remained  at  home. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  guard  was  placed  at  his  door,* 
and  General  Ch^rin  shortly  entered  his  apartment.     *'  When  I 
accepted  my  nomination  to  the  Directory,"  said  Barthelemy  to 
him,  "I  well  knew  that  it  was  to  sacrifice  myself  and  present 
myself  to  the  bayonets;"  and  as  Cherin  protested,  "I  know 
what  I  ought  to  expect  from  a  soldier  at  the  orders  of  the  Direc- 
tory," replied  Barthelemy.     He  wrote  to  his  colleagues  to  com- 
plam  of  the  illegality  of  his  arrest.     Barras  alone  directed  all 
the  resolutions ;  Rewbell  became  flurried  on  serious  occasions  • 
Revelli^re-L^peaux  shut  himself  up  at  home,  and  would  see  no 
one.     Pichegru  had  just  been  arrested  with  the  other  inspectors 
in  the  hall  of  the  Five  Hundred.     ' '  Here  you  are,  then,  general 
of  the  vagabonds  I"    cried  the  revolutionary  officer  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  arrest.     ^' Yes,"  retorted  Pichegru 
calmly     "when  I  commanded  you."    The  president  of   the 
Council  of  Ancients,  Lafond  de  Ladebat,  having  refused  to  quit 
his  presidential  chair,  was  violently  torn  from  it.     Several  of 
the  membei-8  assembled  in  the  house  of  Barbe-Marbois ;  they 
vainly  attempted  a  demonstration  to  open  their  hall  •  all  were 
arrested,  as  were  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
assembled  in  the  house  of  M.  Andre  of  the  Lozere.     ''  Tlie  law 
is  the  sword,"  said  the  officer  who  commanded  the  troops 
The  prisoners  were  conducted  to  the  Temple. 

Nevertheless  the  minority  of  the  two  Councils,  which  was 
favorable  to  the  Directory,  was  assembled  in  the  haU  of  the 
Odeon,  and  at  the  School  of  Medicine;  it  was  to  that  remnant 
of  the  national  representation  that  Barras  addressed  his  mes- 
sage, and  the  details  of  the  great  royalist  conspiracv  frustrate 
by  the  coup  d'etat.  ' '  No, "  said  he,  ' '  the  elect  of  Blankenburg  * 
usurping  the  name  of  the  elect  of  the  people,  the  emigrants,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Chouans,  the  chiefs  of  conspiracy,  the  men  who 
betrayed  their  duty  in  important  functions,  shall  not  deprive 
you  of  the  fruit  of  your  labors.  The  Legislative  Body  will 
know  how  to  make  a  wise  distinction.  Do  not  let  your  gener- 
ous sentiments  take  a  direction  irregular  and  ill-considered, 
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■'  "Monsieur"  then  lived  at  Blankenburg,  in  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 


otherwise  you  will  lose  all  the  results,  if  even  you  do  not  expe- 
rience sad  consequences,  as  have  oftened  happened."  At  the 
Bame  time  a  list  of  accusation  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

The  discussion  began  on  the  report  of  M.  Boulay,  who  had 
established  the  principle  that  the  penalty  of  death  should  no 
longer  be  apphed  in  political  matters.  "Transportation  shaU 
henceforth  be  the  only  method  for  securing  the  pubUc  safety, '* 
said  he;  "it  is  the  penalty  which  all  the  irreconcilable  enemies 
of  the  Republic  ought  to  suffer.  This  measure  is  commanded 
by  policy,  authorized  by  justice,  admitted  by  humanity.  It  is 
thus  that  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  emigrants  and  the  priests;  the 
emigrants  shall  be  banished  forever;  all  those  who  return  shall 
be  transported ;  a  place  shall  be  fixed  upon  where  all  those  shall 
be  transported  whose  prejudices,  pretensions— or  to  use  the  true 
word,  existence — is  incompatible  with  republican  government." 

The  conditions  of  security  required  by  Boulay  were  already 
secured ;  it  was  to  Guiana  that  the  Directory  sent  its  enemies, 
counting  on  the  chmate  to  be  promptly  rid  of  them.  Forty-two 
members  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred ;  eleven  members  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients ;  Cochon  de  Lapparent,  formerly  minister  of 
police ;  the  authors  of  the  royjxlist  plot,  Laville  Heumois,  Brot- 
tier,  and  Duverne  de  Presle;  Generals  Pichegru,  Mironda,  and 
Morgan ;  commandant  Ramel,  the  old  conventional  Mailhe,  and 
8uard  of  the  French  Academy;  such  was  the  list  fixed  by  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Several  of  the  representatives  were 
much  esteemed  for  their  talents  or  character,  such  as  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  Barthelemy.  Carnot,  Simeon,  Camille  Jordan,  Por* 
talis,  Barbe-Marbois,  Lafond  de  Ladebat,  Tronson  du  Coudray. 
At  the  same  time,  and  to  trace  at  once  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  in  future  adopted  by  the  Directory,  the  revolutionary^  legiS' 
lation  formerly  modified  by  the  two  Councils  was  renewed 
with  vigor.  The  emigrants  returned  to  France  and  who  had 
not  quitted  the  territory  within  fifteen  days  were  condemned 
to  death ;  the  law  which  recalled  the  transported  priests  was 
rescinded.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  abolished  for  a  year. 
Tlie  Directory  resumed  the  power  of  declaring  a  commune  in  a 
state  of  siege.  It  was  only  after  two  stormy  sittings,  and 
under  the  weight  of  intimidation,  that  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
prudent  and  moderate  even  in  its  mutilated  state,  at  last  con- 
sented to  vote  for  the  propositions  addressed  to  it  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred.  A  new  measure  affected  the  editors  of 
rec*ctionary  journals,   moderate  or  royalist;  forty -two  wei^e 
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condemned  to  transportation,  Fontanee  being  of  the  number. 
Almost  all  had  taken  flight;  those  who  were  arrested  were  de- 
tained at  the  isle  of  Ol^ron.  No  voice  dared  henceforth  raise 
itself  against  tyranny;  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  well  as  that 
of  pubUc  speech  had  disappeared.  The  Directory  thought  of 
completing  its  number.  Merlin  of  Douai  and  Francois  of 
Neufchat^au,  minister  of  the  interior,  more  a  scholar  than  a 
politician,  replaced  Camot  and  Barth^lemy.  Propositions  had 
been  made  to  the  latter  of  these.  *'If  you  consent  to  give  in 
your  resignation,  you  shall  not  be  prosecuted,"  General  Ch^rin 
had  said  to  him.  "I  did  not  wish  to  be  made  director,"  re- 
plied the  prisoner;  **Idid  not  wish  to  accept  that  place;  this 
is  the  first  day  that  I  desire  to  keep  it.  I  entered  the  Luxem- 
bourg: with  honor,  and  so  I  wish  to  leave  it." 

Already  the  convoy  of  the  condemned  prisoners  had  begun 
its  march.  The  brutality  of  the  subaltern  agents  aggravated 
their  hardships.  In  iron  cages  the  men  most  esteemed  by  the 
nation  were  conducted  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  Madame  de 
Marbois,  weak  and  Ul,  after  having  reached  Blois  with  great 
difficulty  to  say  adieu  to  her  husband,  was  scarcely  admitted  to 
see  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  They  threatened  to  fire  on 
the  son  of  Lafond  de  Lad^bat,  who  had  hastened  from  Paris  to 
embrace  his  father  once  more.  The  most  strict  orders  had 
been  given  to  the  officers  commanding  the  escort,  as  well  as  to 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  transport  the  deputies 
to  Cayenne.  When  they  arrived  at  Sinnamari,  the  most  un- 
healthy place  of  ail  the  colony,  the  commander  of  the  colony 
replied  to  the  chief  ot  the  escort  who  brought  the  prisoners  to 
him:  "Condemned,  do  you  say?  these  gentlemen  have  not 
been  tried."  The  honest  colonist  was  dismissed.  Murinais 
asked  to  be  lodged  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cemetery ;  he  died 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  Tronson  du  Coudray  and  Bour- 
don of  the  Oise  followed  very  shortly.  The  Directory  had 
loudly  proclaimed  that  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor 
had  n« :»t  cost  a  drop  of  blood ;  but  the  hves  which  were  slowly 
extin^ished  in  the  pestilential  marshes  silently  protested 
against  this  declaration;  and  the  convoy  of  priests  which  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  politic<^d  prisoners  was  entirely  swept  away. 
Eight  of  the  condemned  succeeded  in  escaping;  Pl^hegru  and 
Barthelemy  being  of  the  number. 

The  Directory  could  not  long  preserve  its  illusions  on  the  pop- 
ularity of  its  acts  of  violence.  Without  journals  and  without 
public  speakers  the  great  voice  of  pubUc  opinion  knows  how  to 


make  itself  heard.  In  vain  did  the  mutilated  Councils  rival 
each  other  in  docility ;  in  vain  was  the  law  proposed  by  Siey^ 
as  to  the  absolute  banishment  of  all  the  nobility  designed  to 
intimidate  those  in  favor  of  the  past;  in  vain  did  General 
Bonaparte  write  offlcLally  to  Augereau  and  the  director  to 
compliment  them  on  their  energy ;  his  real  opinion  broke  out 
hke  that  of  all  France.  The  law  against  the  nobility  was  shorn 
and  stripped  of  all  real  authority;  the  friends  of  the  general- 
in-chief  of  the  anny  of  Italy  did  not  scruple  to  repeat  loudly 
his  thoughts.  "If  Pichegi'u,  Willot,  Imljert  Colom^  and  two 
or  three  others,  had  been  accused  and  brought  to  the  scaffold 
to  expiate  their  treason;  if  they  had  dismissed  from  their 
functions  Carnot,  Barthelemy,  and  some  fifty  deputies,  keep- 
ing them  under  surveillance  in  several  towns  of  the  interior; 
there  was  nothing  in  that  which  was  not  appropriate:  they 
ought  to  have  stoppe<l  there.  But  the  supreme  magistrates  of 
the  Itopublic,  Camot  and  Barthelemy,  men  of  great  talent  and 
wise  opinions ;  Portalis,  Tronson  du  Coudray,  Fontanes ;  patri- 
ots such  as  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Dumolard,  Murinais.  condemned 
without  accusation,  without  judgment,  to  perish  in  the 
marshes  of  Sinnamari ;  to  bestow  transportation  upon  a  crowd 
of  journalists  without  real  importance,  who  ought  to  have  been 
punished  only  by  contempt,  is  to  renew  the  proscriptions  of 
the  triumvirs  of  Rome  or  the  reign  of  terror;  it  is  to  show 
themselves  more  arbitrary  and  more  cruel  than  Fouquier- 
TinviUe,  who,  at  least,  heard  the  accused  and  condemned  them 
openly  to  death !"  Lavalett^  arrived  at  head-quarters;  ho  had 
been  badly  received  by  the  Directors,  who  were  in  anxiety  at 
the  attitude  of  Bonaparte.  "  Firmness  would  have  sufficed," 
repeated  the  general;  "force  when  one  cannot  do  otherwise, 
but  when  one  is  the  master,  justice  is  better." 

Hoche  had  just  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  worn  out  before 
his  time  by  excess  of  fatigue  and  pleasures ;  there  was  a  report 
that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre-and-Meuse  was  given  to  Augereau,  to  which  was 
shortly  joined  that  of  the  Rhine.  Moreau  had  been  called  to 
Paris  to  explain  his  secrecy  after  having  discovered  the  treason 
of  Pichegru.  By  one  of  the  errors  of  conduct  which  more  than 
once  disturbed  this  great  general's  career,  Moreau  had  made 
pubUc  the  crime  of  his  former  comrade  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  a  prisoner  and  proscribed.  The  vanity  of  Augereau 
was  increased.  He  demanded  six  hundred  thousand  francs 
from  the  mihtary  chest  of  the  army  of  Italy,  without  giving 
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any  reason  for  his  request.  He  had  numerous  agents  in  the 
regiments  to  explain  and  praise  the  18th  Fructidor.  Greneral 
C3arke,  still  responsible  for  the  negotiations  with  Austria,  was 
recalled  to  Paris.  Bonapari^  was  irritated,  and  demanded  hia 
retirement.  *'The  government  acts  towards  me  much  as 
towards  Piche^^rni  after  Vendemiaire.  The  condition  of  my 
mind  requires  that  I  should  mix  with  the  mass  of  citizens.  A 
great  power  has  been  confided  to  my  hands  for  a  long  time.  I 
have  used  it,  under  all  circumstances,  for  the  good  of  the 
country ;  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
virtue,  and  who  may  have  suspected  mine." 

General  Bonaparte  wished  to  frighten  the  Directory,  and  he 
succeeded ;  he  wanted  all  his  authority  and  liberty  of  action  in 
order  to  conclude  the  negotiations  with  Austria,  which  recom- 
menced, after  having  gone  on  slowly  for  several  montha 
The  conferences  which  England  had  accepted,  and  which  had 
been  opened  at  Lille,  on  the  4th  of  July,  had  been  suddenly 
interrupted;  Treilhard  and  Bonnier  had  succeeded  Maret  and 
Letourneur  as  French  plenipotentiaries;  the  envoys  had  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  all  the  conquests  made  by  England 
over  Holland  and  Spain.  "  Have  you  the  powers  to  restore  to 
the  French  Republic  and  its  allies  ail  their  colonies?"  demanded 
Ti-eilhai'd.  *'No,"  replied  Lord  Malmesbury.  "Well,  then, 
go  and  find  them,"  the  envoy  of  the  Directory  arrogantly 
cried.  For  the  second  time  the  English  ambassador  received 
his  passports  and  the  order  to  leave  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Directory  did  not  ^vish  for  peace,  and  in  his  inmost  thought 
Mr.  Pitt  did  not  wish  it  more  than  the  Directory.  The  revo- 
lutionary government  of  France  did  not  offer  any  guarantee  to 
Europe,  the  ambition  of  its  generals  as  weU  as  its  pohcy  dis- 
quieted far-seeing  minds.  Before  his  death,  General  Hoche  had 
conceived  the  project  of  a  Cis-Rhenish  republic. 

The  instructions  of  the  Directory  to  the  general-in-chief  of 
the  army  oi  Italy  were  contrary  to  the  preliminaries  of 
Leoben.  "Finish  the  peace,"  wrote  Barras,  "but  an  honor- 
able peace ;  let  the  Rhine  be  our  Hmit ;  let  Mantua  belong  to 
the  Cisalpine  repubhc  and  Venice  to  the  house  of  Austria.* 
Talleyrand  added,  "The  Directory-  will  not  ratify  the  treaty 
paased  with  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  one  of  the  articles  guarantees 
to  this  prince  the  safety  of  his  kingdom ;  now  we  cannot  give  to 
kings  a  guarantee  against  peoples ;  such  an  engagement  would 
lead  us  to  make  war  against  the  principles  for  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  been  fighting.    Piedmont  will  becoin« 
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what  it  can,  between  France  and  Italy,  both  of  which  are 
free." 

General  Bonaparte  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  seriously 
wished  for  peace,  and  did^  not  hide  from  the  Dii-ectory  the 
reasons  which  had  decided  him.  "If  your  ultimatum  is  not 
to  include  the  town  of  Venice  in  the  Emperor's  share,  I  doubt 
if  peace  will  be  made;  hostilities  will  recommence  in  the 
month  of  October.  I  shall  recall  the  ten  thousand  men  whom 
I  sent  into  the  interior,  and  the  treaty  passed  with  Sardinia 
must  be  ratified,  wliich  will  give  me  eight  thousand  men ;  in 
gpite  of  these  measures  the  enemy  will  still  be  stronger  than 
myself.  If  I  take  the  offensive  I  shall  beat  him,  and  in 
fifteen  days  after  the  first  shot  fired  I  shaU  be  under  the  wails 
of  Vienna.  If  he  takes  the  offensive  before  me,  the  result  be- 
comes very  doubtful. 

"  But  when  I  approach  Vienna,  I  shall  have  all  the  rest  of 
the  Austrian  forces  against  me ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  two  armies  of  the  Rhine,  united  in  one,  should  be  in  Bavaria 
to  press  the  enemy  between  two  masses. 

"You  do  not  know  the  Italians;  they  do  not  merit  that 
forty  thousand  Frenchmen  should  be  killed  for  them.  I  see 
by  your  letters  that  you  start  always  from  a  false  hypothesis; 
you  imagine  that  libertj^  will  cause  great  things  to  be  done  by 
a  people  who  are  effeminate,  superstitious,  haughty,  and 
cowardly.  You  wish  me  to  do  miracles.  I  do  not  know  how. 
I  have  not  in  my  army  a  single  Italian,  except  fifteen  hundred 
young  rogues  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  different  towns  of 
Italy,  who  pillage  and  are  good  for  nothing.  The  King  of 
Sardinia,  with  one  of  liis  squadrons  of  cavalry,  is  stronger 
than  all  the  Cisalpine  united." 

Bonaparte  did  not  wa^'t  for  the  ultimatum  he  asked  from 
the  Directory ;  he  had  kept  near  him  General  Clarke,  who  was 
threatened  at  Paris,  and  who  served  him  in  his  negotiations; 
the  emissaries  sent  him  by  the  directors,  and  the  instructions 
he  received,  hastened  his  measures.  The  propositions  which 
he  had  sent  to  Austria  were  conciliatory.  The  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  charged  Cobentzel  to  go  to  Udine  to  confer 
with  the  general.  The  emperor  wrote :  "He  is  in  possession 
of  my  greatest  confidence,  informed  of  all  my  intentions,  and 
furnished  with  the  most  ample  powers.  I  have  authorized 
him  to  hear  and  receive  every  proposition  tending  to  bring 
together  the  two  parties  after  the  principles  of  equity  and 
mutual  advantage,  and  to  conclude  accordingly." 
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Cobentzel  was  very  intelligent,  and  used  to  diplomatio 
affairs;  he  was  neither  resolute  nor  bold  enough  to  sustain  a 
struggle  with  the  terrible  negotiator  who  *'  held  peace  between 
his  hands,"  as  the  Emperor  himst^lf  said.  Afraid  and  anxious, 
he  discussed  and  ars^ued  viiinly,  throwing  extravagant  pro- 
posals in  the  eyes  of  his  interlocutor,  and  abandoning  them 
soon  without  obstinacy  or  anger.  '*I  send  you  the  confi- 
dential project  which  the  Count  Cobentzel  has  remitted  to 
me,"  wrote  Bonaparte  to  Talleyrand;  "  I  have  shown  him  all 
the  indignation  you  will  feel  in  reading  it;  I  replied  to  him  by 
the  note  annexed.  In  three  or  four  days  all  will  be  terminated 
—peace  or  war.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  shall  do  all  for  peace, 
considering  the  advanced  season  and  the  little  hope  of  doing 
much." 

He  had  passed  in  review  every  department  of  his  army. 
** There  are,  it  is  ti-ue,  eighty  thousand  men,"  said  he;  ''I 
feed  them,  I  pay  them,  but  I  shall  not  have  sixty  thousand 
after  a  day's  fight;  I  shaU  win,  but  I  shall  have  in  killed, 
woimded,  or  prisoners,  twenty  thousand  men  less.  IIow  shall 
I  resist  all  the  Austrian  forces  which  march  to  the  succor  of 
Vienna?  It  will  take  more  than  a  month  for  the  armies  of  the 
Rhine  to  come  to  my  aid.  In  fifteen  days  the  snows  wiU  block 
up  the  routes  and  the  passes.  It  is  all  over;  I  must  make 
peace.  Venice  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  the  limit  of 
the  Rliine.  Let  the  Directory  and  the  lawyers  say  what  they 
will."  Then  casting  a  glance  on  the  mountains  covered  with 
the  snow  which  had  faUen  during  the  night,  *'  Already !  before 
the  middle  of  October  1"  he  repeated.  *' It  is  all  over;  peace 
must  bo  made." 

The  negotiations  were  carried  on  alternately  at  Passeriano, 
which  had  become  the  head-quarters  of  Bonaparte,  and  in 
Cobentzel's  house  at  Udine.  On  the  16th  October  the  Austrian 
plenipotentiary  obstinately  refused  the  line  of  the  Adige. 
**  The  Emperor  is  irrevocably  resolved  to  expose  himself  to  all 
the  chances  of  war,  and  even  to  fly  from  his  capital,"  said  he 
*' rather  than  consent  to  such  a  shamful  peace.  Russia  offers 
him  her  troops;  they  are  ready  to  hasten  to  his  succor;  it  wiE 
be  seen  what  the  Russian  troops  are.  You  do  not  wish  for 
peace;  all  the  blood  shed  in  this  new  war  will  be  on  your  head; 
I  set  out  to-night" 

Bonaparte  listened  silently,  resolved  to  terminate  at  a  single 
blow  the  negotiation  and  the  treaty.  He  rose  without  speak- 
ing, and  taking  from  a  table  a  set  of  porcelain  that  the  Eia» 


presB  Catherine  had  formerly  given  to  Cobentzel,  he  lifted  it 
up  in  his  nervous  hands.  "Well,"  said  he,  ''  the  truce  is  then 
broken,  and  the  war  declared ;  but  remember  that  before  the 
end  of  autumn  I  shall  have  crushed  your  monarchy  like  this 
porcelain. "  The  precious  cups  fell  in  pieces  on  the  fio<^^)r,  and 
the  general  left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  later  he  had  re- 
taken the  road  to  his  head-quarters;  and  an  aide-de-camp  was 
left  to  announce  to  the  Archduke  Charles  the  immediate  re- 
newal of  hostilities. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  resolution  of  Cobcntrel;  he  waa 
seized  with  fear,  and  gave  way.  Next  day,  on  the  ITih 
October,  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary  accepted  the  ultimatum 
of  General  Bonaparte,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Pas- 
seriano. It  bore  the  date  of  Campo  Formio,  a  small  neutral 
village  situated  between  Udine  and  the  French  head -quarters, 
too  poor  to  offer  a  respectable  house  to  the  plenipotentiaries. 
Monge  and  General  Berthier  were  appointed  to  carry  the 
treaty  to  Paris.  The  Dii^ctory  accepted  at  the  s^iine  time  the 
peace  and  the  imperious  will  of  the  conquering  gonoral 
Talleyrand  wrote  to  him:  ''Why,  then  peace  is  accompUFhed 
~a  peace  A  la  Bonaparie.  The  Directory  are  satisfied,  the 
public  enchanted,  everything  is  for  the  best;  we  shall  hear, 
perhaps,  some  grumbUng  from  the  Itahans,  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  Adieu,  general  peacemaker,  adieu  I  Friendship, 
admii-ation,  respect,  gi-atitude;  one  does  not  know  where  to 
stop  in  this  enumeration  1" 

Tlio  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  assured  to  the  French  Re* 
public  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  limit  of  the  Rhine,  May. 
ence,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  recognized  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  comprehending  the  Roraagna,  the  Legations,  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  Lom  hardy,  the  Valteline,  Bergjuno,  J  Brescia, 
and  Mantua.  Several  compensations  were  stipulated  for  the 
Duke  of  ^londena  and  the  Stadtholder.  A  congress  convoked 
at  Rastatt  was  to  regulate  all  the  questions  which  conceraed 
the  Empire;  Austria  received  Frioul,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and 
Venetia.  Bonaparte  himself  was  to  negotiate  at  l^statt.  Be- 
fore signing  the  treaty,  and  by  a  separate  convention,  the 
conqueror  had  stipulated  for  the  liberty  of  La  Fayette  and  hi« 
companions  in  captivity. 

The  work  was  achieved,  and  the  victorious  general  did  not 
prolong  his  stay  abroad.  He  had  completed  the  organization 
of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  by  giving  it  a  constitution  analogous 
to  that  of  the  year  III.     "Divided  and  bent  down  by  tyranny 
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for  80  many  years,"  said  he,  in  saying  farewell  to  the  Cisal. 
pines,  "you  could  not  have  regained  your  liberty;  but  soon, 
were  you  left  to  yourselves,  no  power  on  earth  will  be  suflS- 
ciently  strong  to  take  it  from  you.  Up  to  that  time  the  great 
nation  will  protect  you  against  the  attacks  of  your  neigh- 
bors." The  Venetian  patriots  groaned,  but  the  general  did  not 
listen  to  their  appeals.  He  pursued  his  triumphal  march 
across  Switzerland,  everywhere  welcomed  as  the  protector 
and  hero  of  the  Revolution.  Arrived  at  Rastatt  on  the  25th 
November,  he  immediately  concluded  there  a  mihtary  conven- 
tion. Then  leaving  to  the  envoys  of  the  Directory,  Treilhard 
and  Bonnier,  the  care  of  regulating  the  difficulties  relative  to 
the  indemnities  and  secularizations,  he  took  the  road  for 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  the  5th  December,  at  his  little  house 
in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  or  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  as  the  public 
already  called  it.  On  the  10th  the  Directory  received  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  pubhcly  at  the  Luxembourg. 

The  ceremony  was  magnificent,  and  cleverly  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  the  public  the  differences  of  opinion  that  had  existed 
between  the  general  and  the  directors.  An  adroitly  flatter- 
ing speech  by  Talleyrand  retraced  without  exaggeration  the 
glorious  services  of  the  victor  of  Italy  to  do  honor  to  the 
genius  of  the  Revolution.  Bonaparte  replied  by  a  few  simple 
and  serious  words.  "Citizen  directors,"  said  he,  "the  French 
people  to  be  free,  had  to  combat  with  kings ;  to  obtain  a  con- 
stitution founded  on  reason  it  had  eighteen  centuries  of  preju- 
dices to  vanquish ;  you  and  the  constitution  of  the  year  m. 
together,  have  triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  Rehgion,  feudal- 
ism, and  royalty,  have  successively,  during  twenty  ages,  gov- 
erned Europe,  but  the  peace  you  have  just  concluded  begins 
the  era  of  representative  governments.  You  have  succeeded 
in  organizing  the  great  nation,  whose  vast  territory  is  only 
circumscribed  because  nature  has  herself  placed  limits  to  it. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  remit  to  you  the  treatv  signed  at 
Campo  Formio  and  ratified  by  his  majesty  the  Emperor. 

"  The  peace  secures  the  liberty,  the  prosperity,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Republic.  When  the  happiness  of  the  French  people 
shall  be  seated  on  the  best  organic  laws,  the  whole  of  Europe 
will  become  free." 

Unanimous  cheering  drowned  the  last  words;  and  the  im- 
mense crowd,  which  had  nod  heard  the  speech,  hailed  with 
transport  the  author  of  peace.  Two  generals,  Joubert  and 
Andr^oaey,  advanced  at  the  same  time,  accompamed  by  the 


sounds  of  the  choirs  from  the  Conservatoire,  carrying  the  flag 
which  the  Directory  presented  to  the  army  of  Italy.  An  in- 
scription covered  its  tri-colored  silk:  "The  army  of  Italy  has 
made  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  prisoners;  it  had  taken 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six*^  flaj-s,  five  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  siege  artillery,  six  hundred  field-pieces,  five  bridge  equip- 
ages, nine  vessels,  twelve  fi-igates,  twelve  corvettes,  eighteen 
galleys.— Armistices  with  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples, 
the  Pope,  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  ]\Iodena.  — Preliminaries  of 
I^eoben. --Convention  of  Montebello  with  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
—Treaties  of  peace  of  Tolentino,  of  Campo  Formio. -Liberty 
given  to  the  peoplef^  of  Bi)]otina,  of  Ferrara,  of  Modena,  of  Massa- 
Carrara,  of  Roraagna.  of  Lombardy.  of  Brescia,  of  Bergamo,  of 
Mantua,  of  Cremona,  of  a  part  of  the  Veronais,  of  Chiavenna,  of 
Bormio.  and  of  the  Valteline ;  to  the  people  of  Genoa,  to  the 
imperial  fiefs;  to  the  peoples  of  the  departments  of  Corcyra,  of 
the  Egean  Sea  and  of  Ithaca.-  Sent  to  Paris  the  masterpieces 
of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Guerchino,  of  Titian,  of  Paul  Veronese, 
of  Corregs^io,  of  Albano,  of  the  Carrachi,  of  Raphael,  of  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  &c.— Triumphed  in  eighteen  pitched  battles: 
Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Mondovi,  Lodi,  Borghetto,  Lonato, 
Casti-lione,  Roveredo,  Bassano,  Saint-Georges,  Fontana-Niva, 
Caldiero.  Arcole,  Rivoli,  Favorite,  Taghamento,  Tarwis,  Neu- 
mark. —Fought  sixty -seven  combats." 

When  Bonaparte  had  received  the  flag  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  as  well  as  to  Aucrereau,  on  the  day  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Areola,  he  sent  it  to  Kannes  with  these  words -.-"The 
Legislative  Bodv  give  me  a  flag  in  remembrance  of  the  battle 
of  Areola.  On  the  field  of  Areola  there  was  a  moment  when 
the  uncertain  victory  required  all  the  courage  of  the  chiefs. 
Wounded  in  three  piaccs  and  covered  with  blood,  you  quitted 
the  ambulance,  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.  I  saw  you  con- 
stantlv  on  that  day,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  brave.  It  is 
with  you  as  much  as  any  one—one  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
"infernal  column,"  arrived  first  at  Dego,  passed  the  Po  and 
the  Adda— it  is  with  you  should  be  deposited  this  honorable 
flag,  which  covers  with  glory  the  grenadiers  you  have  con- 
stant! v  commanded." 

It  was  thus  that  General  Bonaparte  distributed  to  his  com- 
rades in  glory  the  honors  bestowed  on  himself,  as  if  already  so 
certainly  assured  of  the  foremost  rank  that  all  rivalry  with 
htm  was  impossible.  Modest  and  reserved  in  his  behavior,  he 
rarely  appeared  in  public;  even  at  that  time  he  was  always 
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dressed  in  that  costume  of  the  Institute  which  he  received  on 
ax:cepting  the  membership  of  which  Carnot  had  been  violently 
deprived.     He  watched,  however,  attentively  the  procedure  of 
the  Directory,  so  jealous  and  suspicious  of  his  glory  as  well  as 
of  his  ambition.     A  large  army  was  prepared  on  the  coasts,  des- 
tined, it  was  said,  to  effect  a  descent  upon  England.     Bona- 
parte had  been  named  general-in-chief  of  it;  Desaix  was  chosen 
as  his  chief  of  staff— an  appointment  which  he  owed  to  the 
friendship    of  Bonaparte.      On   mature  reflection,  Bonaparte 
thought  that  tliis  invasion  on  the  English  coasts  was  impos- 
sible, and  the  means  prepared  for  it  absolutely  insufficient. 
But  he  had  already  conceived  another  project  more  serious,  he 
thought,  more  bold  and  more  seductive  to  an  imagination  al- 
ways adventurous  in  spite  of  its  coldness ;  only  by  his  most 
intimate  friends  had  he  ever  been  heard  to  speak  of  it.     It 
seem-d  as  \i  the  general  had  concentrated  all  his  faculties  upon 
the  expedition  against  England;  he  visited  the  coast  from 
Etaples  to  Walcheren,  collecting  information,  from  fishermen 
and  smugglers,  and  examining  the  creeks  and  rocks.     "It  is 
too  risky  a  cast  of  the  dice,"  said  he,  on  returning;  "I  will  not 
hazard  it ;  I  have  no  desire  to  gamble  thus  with  the  destiny  of 
France."    Seven  years  later,  master  of  all  the  resources  of  a 
settled  government,  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  were  once 
morp  to  triumph  over  his  passionate  caprice.     In  1805,  in  or- 
der to  avenge  himself  upon  the  rebel  elements,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  an  onslaught  upon  Germany.    In  1798  he  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  the  East. 

"I  don't  want  to  remain  here."  he  had  already  said;  *' there 
18  nothing  to  do;  they  won't  listen  to  anything;"  I  see  'that  if  I 
stay  here  I  shall  soon  be  exhausted.  Everything  here  is  used 
up;  already,  I  have  no  more  glory  to  win.  This  little  Europe 
does  not  furnish  enough  of  it :  I  must  go  to  the  East  -the  birth- 
place of  highest  glory.  If  the  successful  issue  of  a  descent 
upon  England  appears  doubtful,  as  I  fear  it  is,  the  army  of 
England  wiU  become  the  army  of  the  East,  and  I  therefore  go 
to  Egypt."  ^ 

Another  mind  as  large  as  that  of  Bonaparte,  although  less 
practical  than  his,  had  formerly  conceived  the  same  thought 
Leibnitz  said  to  Louis  XIV.  when  in  arms  against  the  Dutch, 
"  It  IS  not  in  tlicir  owm  country,  sire,  that  vou  will  be  able  to 
conquer  these  repubhcans;  you  could  not  cross  their  dikes 
and  you  would  range  all  Euroi)e  on  their  side.  It  is  in  Egypt 
that  you  must  strike  them.     There  you  will  find  the  true  road 
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of  the  commerce  of  India;  you  wiU  take  away  this  commeroe 
from  the  Dutch,  you  will  assure  the  perpetual  dominion  of 
France  in  the  Levant;  you  will  make  all  Chi'istendom  rejoice; 
you  will  fill  the  world  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 
Europe,  far  from  leaguing  against  you,  wiU  unite  in  applaud- 

ing  you." 

Louis  XIV.  knew  how  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  Dutch 
without  permitting  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  imposing 
and  chimerical  scheme  of  Leibnitz ;  the  Directory  refused  to 
be  influenced  by  the  reasons  that  appeared  to  be  so  convincing 
to  General  Bonaparte.  The  long  precarious  state  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte;  the  importance  of  Egypt  to  the  English,  and  in 
consequence  to  France;  the  faciUties  that  would  be  found  for 
seizing  upon  the  island  of  J^Ialta— such  were  the  arguments 
and  the  hopes  which  this  powerful  and  fruitful  mind  passed  in 
turns  before  the  eyes  of  the  hesitating  and  suspicious  Govern- 
ment. The  war  broke  out  agam,  and  the  French  RcpubUo 
found  in  Switzerland  and  in  Italy  that  Bonaparte  was  not  the 
only  oppressor  of  the  national  Uberties  which  he  professed  to 
enfranchise.  The  Emperor  became  alarmed,  and  the  English 
minister  said  in  Parhament,  "There  is  no  peace  possible  with 

the  RepubUc." 

General  Berthier  had  been  put  in  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  represented  France  at  Roma 
The  French  revolutionists  and   the   Italian  Democrats    had 
never  given  up  the  idea  of  overthrowing  the  papal  power,  hos- 
tile to  all  their  principles,  irreconcilable  with  all  their  hopes. 
The  people  of  the  Romcm  States  wore  excitable,  the  Govern- 
ment marked  by  many  abuses.     The  ambassador  strove  to 
moderate  the  growing  excitement.     On  December  28th  an  at- 
tempt at  insurrection,  easily  repressed,  resulted  in  a  number  of 
insurgents  forcing  their  way  even  into  the  Corsini  Pjdace.  the 
resiaence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  a  certain  number  of  French  ar- 
tists  took  part  in  it.   The  ambassador  appeared,  and  with  him  his 
attaches  and  General  Duphot,  young  and  already  distinguished 
in  the  war  in  Italy,  and  betrothed  to  the  sister-in-law  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte.     A  contest   having  begun    between   a  patrol  of 
cavalry,  who  had  entered  the  court  of  the  palace  in  pursuil 
of  the  fugitives,  Duphot  and  a  few  other  military  men  threw 
themselves  between   the    contending  parties,   when    Duphot 
was  kiUed.     Although  the  papal  troops  withdrew,  firmg  waa 
still  heard  in  the  streets.     The  anger  and  natural  sorrow  of  the 
ambassador  grew  into   irritation   and    alarmed   the  Roman 
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Revolutionists.  He  demanded  his  passports,  refusing  the  ex- 
planations of  the  Papal  Government,  and  retired  to  Florence 
Cacault,  the  French  Minister,  well  informed  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome,  on  receiving  him  said:  "  I  foretold  this  to  you; 
if  you  had  not  received  in  your  house  the  Revolutionists  that  I 
have  constantly  driven  from  mine,  all  this  woidd  not  have 
happened.  It  is  his  own  fault  that  General  Duphot  has  been 
killed.  After  aU,  we  wanted  a  pretext  against  Rome,  and  now 
we  have  one." 

Already  General  Berthier  had  received  orders  to  march  on 
Rome.     He  was  not,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  not,  a  suitable 
man  for  revolutionary  enterprises.      Naturally  honest,   sin- 
cerely devoted  to  his  duties,  without  the  initiative  spirit    in 
spite  of  his  indefatigable  activity,  he  had  conjured  Bonaparte 
to  release  hun  from  so  arduous  a  task.     "  I  ask  you  as  a  favor 
to  withdraw  me  from  my  command ;  I  only  accepted  it  because 
you  proposed  it  to  me,   and  under  the  supposition  that  it 
would  only  last  a  month.     I  have  always  told  you  I  wanted  to 
getaway  from  revolutions;  four  years  in  America  and  ten  in 
France  are  quite  enough.    I  will  fight  as  a  soldier  as  long  as  my 
country  has  enemies  to  fight  against,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  mix 
myself  up  with  revolutionary  pohtics."     Still  he  advanced, 
obedient  as  ever,  without  well  understanding  what  was  the 
mission  entrusted  to  his  charge.     ''  The  troops  are  barefoot  I 
have  not  a  half-penny,  and  the  generals  are  thinking  of  noth- 
mg  but  getting  back  to  France ;  the  result  is  a  disorganization 
disastrous  to  unportant  operations.     However,  I  shall  act  in 
such  a  way  that  our  vengeance  shall  be  without  blemish,  that  is 
to  say  without  pillage."    Neither  Austria  nor  Naples  consented 
to  mtei-i-ene  between  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  French  Repub- 
lic    The  Pope  made  an  attempt  at  resistance,  confining  him- 
self to  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order-  prayers 
were  ordered  in  aU  the  churches.      "I  reached  Rome  this 
mormng.'^  wrote  General  Berthier  to  Bonaparte,  on  February 
10th,  1798.     "  I  find  in  this  country  nothing  but  the  most  pro- 
found consternation,  and  not  a  glimmer  of  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
One  solitary  patriot  has  presented  himself  to  me   and  hai 
offered  to  set  at  hberty  2000  convicts;  vou  mav  judge  how  I 
received  him.     I  think  that  mUitary  operations  have  become 
superfluous,  and  that  there  is  more  need  here  of  negotiators. 
I  consider  my  presence  useless.     I  reiterate  the  request  that  I 
have  already  made  to  you  to  recall  me  beside  you."    On  the 
same  day,  without  a  thought  about  the  instructions  of  the 


Directory  or  of  the  commLssioners  sent  him,  the  general  granted 
to  the  Pope  a  capitulation.  Pius  VI.  refused  to  quit  Rome, 
and  a  detachment  of  500  men  was  told  off  to  guard  his  person. 
Five  days  later  a  mob  of  Revolutionists  betook  themselves  to 
the  Vatican,  shouting,  "Long  live  the  RepubHc;  down  with 
the  Pope !"  A  numerous  crowd  collected  in  the  forenoon ;  the 
Roman  Republic  was  proclaimed.  According  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Directory,  the  general-in-chief  remained  a  specta- 
tor of  the  movement,  long  prepared  by  the  action  of  France, 
and  encouraged  or  sustained  by  the  presence  of  French  troops. 
*'You  will  employ  all  your  influence  to  organize  the  Roman 
Republic,  avoiding,  however,  anything  that  would  ostensibly 
show  that  you  were  acting  by  the  orders  of  the  government.'* 
The  Sacred  College,  like  the  Pope,  bowed  their  heads  before 
the  doom  which  they  had  foreseen ;  fourteen  cardinals  were 
present  at  the  Te  Deum  which  was  solemnly  sung  to  celebrate 
the  proclamation  of  the  RepubUc.  It  was  again  to  General 
Bonaparie  that  Berthier  rendered  an  account  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  new  Republic.  ''The  French  army  has  shown 
itself,  and  Rome  is  free.  The  assembled  people  of  this  great 
capital  have  declared  theu^  independence  and  resumed  their 
rights.  A  deputation  waited  on  me,  and  at  the  capitol  I  recog- 
nized the  Roman  Repubhc  in  the  name  of  the  French  RepubUc. 
The  deputies  presented  me  with  a  crown  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  people.  I  told  them,  in  receiving  it,  that  it  belonged 
to  General  Bonaparte,  whose  exploits  had  paved  the  way  for 
liberty,  and  that  I  received  it  for  him." 

The  Pope's  presence  at  the  Vatican,  and  the  maintenance  of 
rehgious  ceremonies,  were  too  much  for  the  revolutionary  and 
anti-Christian  passions  of  the  Directory.  Peremptory  instruc- 
tions were  at  once  issued.  "The  so-called  capitulation  with 
reference  to  the  Pope,  decreed  by  General  Berthier,  is  annulled. 
General  Berthier  will  at  once  arrest  the  Pope  and  his  house- 
hold, and  transport  them  immediately  to  Portugal  in  a  vessel 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  He  will  likewise  send  aw\ay  by  sea,  from 
the  territory  of  the  Roman  States,  all  cardinals  and  priests  wlio 
formed  part  of  the  Roman  Government;  he  will  have  them 
landed  upon  the  territory  of  the  Two  SiciHes.  He  %rill  form  at 
once  a  provisional  government,  and  will  take  measures,  in  con- 
cert with  the  commissioners  of  the  Directory,  to  establish  a  de- 
tinitive  government  without  delay."  At  the  same  time  General 
Mass(5na  received  orders  to  march  on  Rome  and  take  command 
of  the  array,  henceforth  divided  into  two  corps.    The  Revolution 
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was  triumphant  at  Rome.     The  Pope  refiised  to  choose  a  place 
of  residence  or  to  hoist  the  tri-colored  cockade.     * '  I  know,"  said 
he,  "no  other  insignia  than  those  with  which  the  Church  has 
decorated  me ;  my  body  is  at  your  mercy,  my  soul  belongs  to 
Grod.    I  acknowledge  the  hand  which  strikes  down  the  flock 
6uad  the  shepherd ;  I  worship  it,  and  am  resigned.    You  offer 
me  a  pension ;  I  have  no  need  of  it.     A  sack  to  cover  myself, 
and  a  stone  upon  which  to  rest  my  head,  are  all  I  need.     It  is 
enough  for  an  old  man  who  wishes  to  end  his  days  in  penitence." 
And  as  they  still  insisted  upon  his  decision  to  set  out:  "  I  am 
old  and  very  infirm,"  said  Pius  VI.;  "I  cannot  forsake  my 
people  and  my  duties :  I  wish  to  die  here."     ''One  can  die  any* 
where,"  roughly  replied  Haller,  the  treasurer  of  the  army.     Oii 
the  night  of  February  20th,  the  Pope  was  removed  from  the 
Vatican  and  conducted  to  Sienna.     Tossed  about  from  one  place 
of  exile  to  another,  Pius  VI.,  amved  fifteen  months  later  at 
Valencia  (14th  July,  1799), where  at  length  he  died  on  August 
29th,  indomitably  calm  and  firm.     A  will  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  Directory  was  to  seek  in  vain  to  crush  his  successor. 
Rome,  meanwhile,  was  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  disorder; 
since  the  iron  hand  and  indefatigable  vigilance  of  the  general- 
in-cliief  had  ceased  to  restrain  pillage,  frightful  extortions  were 
everywhere  practised  upon  the  mimicipalities  and  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  generals  and  the  commissioners  grew  rich,  whilst 
the  troops  remained  without  pay,  without  clothing,  and  almost 
without  food.     Already  mihtary  insurrections  had  taken  place 
at  Cremona  and  Mantua.    From  the  moment  when  Greneral 
Massena  received  the  command,  sedition  of  the  gravest  charac- 
ter manifested  itself  in  Rome.     He  was  accused  of  an  insatiable 
avarice,  in  sad  contrast  to  the  heroism  of  his  martial  conduct. 
An  assembly  of  officers  protested  against  the  appointment  of 
the  new  genera],  and  soUcited  Berthier  not  to  yield  up  his  com- 
mand.    The  soldiers  complained  of  the  exactions  committed  in 
the  name  of  the  army,  without  its  obtaining  even  the  pay  that 
was  due.     Berthier  was  no  longer  in  Rome;    Massena  was 
obhged  to  retire  to  Monte  Rosso.     He  quitted  this  refuge  for  a 
moment,  to  i-epress  at  the  head  of  his  troops  an  insurrection  of 
the  Roman  people.     But  the  irritation  of  the  army  could  not  be 
appeased ;  already  Gk)uvion  St.  Cyr  was  on  the  way  to  take  the 
command.     The  entire  army  of  Italy  was  replaced  under  the 
orders  of  Berthier.     Three  hundred  officers  had  signed  the  pro- 
test against  Massena;  only  twenty-one  were  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  these  in  the  end  disavowed  their 


signatures.  The  Directory  was  neither  powerful  nor  bold 
enough  to  act  with  vigor  against  the  army,  the  only  support  of 
its  tottering  authority,  and  hence  the  sedition  went  unpunished. 
As  General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the 
soldiers,  order  was  re-established  -always  precarious  in  the 
army  when  amongst  a  conquered  people.  The  commissioners 
of  the  Directory— Monge,  Florent,  I^aypoult,  and  Daunou— 
were  weighed  down  by  the  difficulties  of  their  task;  their 
money  was  growing  scarce.  "  Our  resources  are  almost  noth- 
ing," wrote  Berthier;  "Rome  is  poor  in  cash,  and  we  must 
have  money  to  provide  us  with  food,  and  to  sustain  its  new 
government.  There  are  50.000  beggars  in  the  city."  So  great 
was  the  disorder  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 

In  Switzerland,  under  the  influence  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples,  at  the  instigation   of  Mengaud,  recently  minister  of 
France,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  subject  to  some  of  the 
cantons,  especially  those  under  Vaud,  were  a^tating  ^\^th  a 
view  to  cast  off  the  yoke.     The  leadei-s  of  this  movement  had 
reasons  for  counting  upon  the  support  of  the  Directory.     Oi'hs, 
a  wealthy  and  important  citizen  of  Ba«le,  and  Colonel  Laharpe, 
an  advocate  of  Vaud,  formerly  preceptor  to  the  Grand  Dukes 
Alexander  and  Constantine  of  Russia,  had  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic.     A  new 
constitution,  reuniting  all  the  cantons  under  a  central  power, 
was  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Directory,  who  ap- 
proved it.     They  declared,  on  December  28th,  1797,  that  the 
French  Repubhc  supported  the  protests  that  were  being  raised 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Berne  and  Fribourg.     At  the  same 
time  a  corps  of  French  troops  took  possession  of  the  territory  of 
Bienne,  a  dependency  of  the  Bishop  of  Basle,  long  claimed  by 
France.     The   resolutions  passed  by  the  Diet  assembled  at 
Aarau  were  not  executed.     The  Revolution  successively  gained 
all  the  cantons;   everywhere  a  democratic  constitution  was 
proclaimed.     But  in  vain  did  the  patriots  think  it  was  thus 
possible  to  avoid  the  intervention  of  the  French  Repubhc. 
Under  pretext  of  sustaining  the  insurrection  of  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  General  IMesnard  established  his  head-quarters  at  Lau- 
sanne.    In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Great  Councfl  of  Berne, 
General  Schauenbourg,  with  seventeen  thousand  men,  left  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  and  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Soleure;  General  Brune  had  just  been  named  commander-in- 
zhiQi  of  the  army  in  Helvetia.     In  the  conferences  which  he 
immediately  opened  at  Basle,  and  afterwards  at  Payeme,  the 
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general  was  able  to  convince  himself  that  the  contafrfon  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  not  communicated  itself  to  the  whole 
of  Switzerland.     The  old  Helvetian  patriotism,  and  passionate 
attachment   to  the  Catholic  faith,  still   existed  amongst  the 
mountains  of  the  smaller  cantons ;  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Bernese  aristocracy,  resistance  was  organized.     PoHtical  dis- 
sensions, and  the  illusions  carefully  kept  up  by  General  Brune 
as  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  Directory,  enfeebled  tlie  re- 
sources and  hindered  the  operations  of  Erlach,  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Swiss  troops;   the  Bernese  army  was 
beaten  at  the  passage  of  the  Senie  by  General  Schauenbourg. 
Erlach  shared  the  same  fate  at  Fraubrunnen;  he  gave  way, 
only  to  perish  in  the  retreat,  imder  the  attack  of  peasants  who 
accused  him  of  treason.     The  same  danger  menaced  the  advo- 
cate Steiger.  the  heroic  defender  of  Swiss  liberty,  in  spite  of  his 
great  a^.     The  French  generals,  established  in  Berne,  proudly 
acknowledged  the  courage  of  which  their    adversaries    had 
given  proof.     "  It  is  an  admirable  thing,"  said  Schauenbourg, 
"  that  troops  who  have  not  made  war  for  two  centuries  should 
have  been  able  to  sustain  five  consecutive  combats,  and  that 
they  should  be  with  difficulty  driven  from  one  post,  only  to  be 
found  holding  and  defending  another."     *' Knowing  Switzer- 
land to  be  a  nursery  of  soldiers,  and  its  cities  vast  barracks," 
wrote  Bnme  to  General  Bonaparte,  **I  have  everything  to 
dread  from  outpost  skirmishes.     I  have  kept  them  off  by  nego- 
tiations that  I  know  not  to  be  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  Bei^ 
nese;  at  length,  taking  my  resolution,  I  have  executed  it  with 
a  celerity  that  assures  it  success." 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  Berne,  when  General  Brune  pro- 
claimed the  Democratic  Constitution.  It  had  been  everywhere 
circulated  in  Switzerland,  and  the  insurgent  canton  accepted 
it  without  resistance.  The  smaller  cantons  were  passionately 
attached  to  the  traditional  regime  of  their  country,  and  loudly 
declared  against  the  uniform  constitution.  At  one  time  Brune 
was  authorized  to  form  in  Switzerland  three  Repubhcs—Hel- 
vetia,  Rhodania,  and  Tellguria;  but  the  intrigue  for  unity 
caused  this  project  to  fall  through.  Brune  was  sent  into  Italy, 
after  having  been  compelled  to  proclaim  the  unity  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Republic.  It  was  after  long  and  furious  combats  testified 
to  the  patriotic  obstinacy  of  the  mountaineers,  that  they  weie 
at  last  reduced  to  silence.  In  the  month  of  May,  1798,  the  new 
Constitution,  constructed  upon  the  model  of  that  of  France^ 
was  already  in  vigorous  action.    Gteneva  was  united  to  France^ 


und  the  free  city  of  Mulhouse  shared  the  same  fate.    The 
treasures,  slowly  amassed  by  the  careful  administration  of  the 
cantonal  or  federal  councils,  were  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the 
French  Republic;  the  protection  of  the  Directory  assumed  the 
position,  and  claimed  the  rights,  of  conquest.     A  French  com- 
missioner named  Rapinat,  brother-in-law  of  Rewbell,  caused 
the  seals  placed  upon  its  treasuries  and  storehouses  by  the 
cantonal  authorities  to  be  removed;  heavy  fines  w^ere  imposed 
on  old  and  rich  fanulies  accused  of  having  provoked  the  war; 
requisitions  in  kind  were  exacted  from  the  cities.     The  exac- 
tions became  so  enormous,  and  the  proceedings  of  RaT)inat  so 
violent,  that  the  Directory  found  itself  compelled  to  recall  him. 
An  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  concluded  between  the 
Helvetic  and  French  Republics  (August  19th,  1798).     Two  great 
miUtary  roads  traversing  the  Swiss  territory  opened  to  the 
French  armies  the  road  to  Germany  and  Italy ;  the  Italian 
bahwicks  had  been  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic.     Thus 
were  developed  round  the  French  RepubUc  cities  aUied  or  sub- 
ject.    The  Batavian  Republic  continued  to  be  agitated  by 
grave  interior  dissensions;  in  Holland,  as  in  Switzeriand,  at- 
tachment to  the  past  contended  with  democratic  passions  and 
infection.     The  old  Dutch  patricians,  hke  the  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Orange,  were  antagonistic  to  the  united  government 
established  by  the  Revolution  and  the  arms  of  France.     Fre- 
quently contradictory  coups  dHat  had  agitated  the  new  Re- 
public; everywhere  France  was  compelled  to  use  its  prepon- 
derating power  to  protect  the  fragQe  and  precarious  work  of 
ite  poUcy.    The   conferences  of  the  congress  of  Ristatt  re- 
mained ineffective.     In  vam  was  General  Bernadotte  sent  as 
ambaBsador  to  Vienna,  and  Siey^  to  Beriin;  the  illustrious 
member  of   the   Convention  exercised  no  influence  upon  the 
Prussian  cabinet,  and  lived  in  isolation,  a  stranger,  and  sus- 
pected bv  his  coUea^es  of  the  corps  diplomatique.     Contrary 
to  the  usage  of  foreign  powei-s  at  Vienna,  Bernadotte,  under 
the  order  of  the  Directory,  had  insisted  on  hoistmg  the  tn- 
colored  flaj-  before  the  gate  of  his  palace;  a  mob  tore  it  down, 
and  kept  the  ambassador  besieged  for  some  time.     Bernadotte 
demanded  his  passports  and  quitted  Austria.    The  counsel  of 
General  Bonaparte  wa.s  sought.     "  If  you  were  wishing  for 
war,"  said  he  to  the  Directory,"  you  might  as  weU  have  pre- 
pared for  it  independently  of  the  adventure  of  Bernadotte.     It 
was  not  necessary  to  send  your  troops  into  Switzerland,  into 
Southern  Italy,  and  upon  the  shores  of  t  je  ocean ;  these  meos- 
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ares  indicated  that  you  counted  upon  peace.  Bemadotte  has 
essentially  erred.  In  declaring  war,  you  will  play  the  game 
of  England.  Be  sure  that  Austria  will  give  you  every  satisfac- 
tion." He  offered  at  the  same  time  to  repair  to  Rastatt  to 
negotiate,  but  the  Directory  dreaded  his  influence,  prepon- 
derant in  diplomatic  councils  as  at  the  head  of  armies.  It  had 
recognized  the  advantages  which  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
offered  to  remove  a  servant  who  threatened  to  become  a  mas- 
ter. Orders  were  given  to  Greneral  Bonaparte  to  set  out  for 
Toulon.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated  to  quit  Europe.  The  ill- 
feeling  evinced  towards  him  by  the  Directory  had  touched  him 
to  the  quick.  He  spoke  of  sending  in  his  resignation.  Rew- 
bell  handed  him  a  pen.  "  Write,"  said  he.  *'  Do  you  wish  to 
retire  from  the  service?  The  RepubUc  will  lose  in  you  a  brave 
and  clever  general,  but  she  has  still  children  who  wiD  not 
abandon  her."    Merlin  of  Douai  tore  up  the  paper. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  said  Bonaparte,  on  getting  home.  **  I  have 
tried  everything  with  them,  but  they  don't  want  me.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  overthrow  them  and  make  myself  king,  but  it 
will  not  do  to  think  of  that  yet.  The  nobles  would  never  con- 
sent to  it ;  I  have  tried  how  the  land  hes.  The  pear  is  not  yet 
ripe ;  I  should  be  alone ;  it  is  necessary  to  dazzle  this  coimtry 
a  while  longer." 

Barras  had  formerly  spoken  of  this  question  to  the  conqueror 
of  Italy,  in  the  hom*  of  his  triiunph.  "  They  wanted  to  make 
me  King  of  Italy  or  Duke  of  Milan,"  said  Bonaparte;  *'  but  I 
don't  think  of  anything  of  that  sort  in  any  country."  **  You 
do  well  not  to  think  of  it  in  France,"  repUed  the  other,  lately 
become  a  director  of  the  Repubhc,  '*for  if  the  Directory  were 
to  send  you  to  the  Temple  to-morrow,  there  would  not  be  four 
persons  to  oppose  it. "  On  May  3,  1796,  General  Bonaparte  set 
out  for  Toulon. 

It  was  only  on  May  19  that  the  fleet  put  to  sea  under  the 
orders  oC  Admiral  Brueys.  It  included  thirteen  French 
and  two  VeneHan  ships  of  the  line,  fourteen  Venetian  or 
French  frigates,  and  four  hundred  transport  vessels.  Fifty 
thousand  men  embarked,  roused  and  excited  by  the  proclama^ 
tion  of  their  general  •-» 
'*  Soldiers, 

"You  are  one  of  the  wings  of  the  army  of  England.  You 
waged  war  amongst  the  mountains,  on  the  plains,  and  in 
besieging  cities.  It  remains  for  you  to  wage  war  upon  the 
seas. 
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The  Roman  legions,  that  you  have  many  times  imitated, 
but  not  yet  equalled,  fought  against  Carthage,  time  after  tim^ 
upon  the  sea  and  on  the  plains  of  Zama.  Victory  never  for- 
sook them,  because  they  were  constantly  brave,  patient  to 
endure  fatigue,  well  disciplined,  and  united  amongst  them- 
flfilves 

"  Soldiers  1  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  you.  You  have 
great  destinies  to  fulfil,  battles  to  engage  in,  dangers  and 
fatigues  to  overcome;  you  will  do  more  than  you  have  yet 
done  for  the  prosperity  of  your  countr}%  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, and  your  own  glory. 

"Soldiers,  sailors— infantry,  artfllery,  cavalrj-  be  united! 
Remember  that  in  the  day  of  battle  you  have  need  of  one 

another. 

"  Soldiers,  sailors,  you  have  been  hitherto  neglected !  To-day 
the  greatest  soHcitude  of  the  Repubhc  is  for  you ;  you  will  be 
worthy  of  the  army  of  which  you  form  part. 

"  The  genius  of  Liberty,  which  from  the  moment  of  its  birth 
has  made  the  Repubhc  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  wills  also  that  it 
become  the   arbiter  of   the  seas   and   of   the   most   distant 

nations."  . 

The  soldiers  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  their  destination;  Eng- 
land was  equally  ignomnt,  and  the  Mediterranean  was  frea 
Nelson  had  received  orders  to  reinforce  the  blockade  of  Cadii^ 
and  to  cruise  before  Toulon.  Tempests  drove  him  away 
towards  the  isles  of  Saint-Pierre;  when  he  reappeared  upon 
our  coasts,  the  divisions  sent  from  Qvita  Vecchia  and  Ajaccio 
had  already  set  saU  for  Malta.  On  June  9th  they  were  joined 
by  the  chief  squadron  before  that  island. 

The  brilhant  days  of  the  order  of  the  Hospitallers  had  come 
to  an  end.  Tom'^by  intestine  dissensions,  alternately  under 
French  or  German  domination,  the  Knights  had  recognized  as 
their  protector  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  of  Russia.  In  the  imag- 
inations of  his  mad  brain,  the  czar  had  even  conceived  the 
design  of  appointing  himself  Grand  Master.  Count  Hom- 
spech,  then  at  the  head  of  the  order,  was  old  and  feeble;  he 
had  not  been  willing  to  believe  in  the  information  given  by 
the  Bailiff  of  Schenau  after  the  congress  of  Rastatt,  that  the 
Directory  had  designs  on  the  island  of  Malta.  When  the 
immense  squadron  appeared  in  sight,  and  General  Bonaparte 
demanded  leave  to  enter  the  roadstead,  disorder  seized  on  all 
minds  and  all  councils.  The  preparations  for  defence  con- 
fusedly attempted  by  the  Knights  were  hindered  by  th« 
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people  of  the  island,  who  cried  "Treason!"  The  entry  to  the 
ports  was  denied  to  the  French  fleet,  and  already  preparations 
were  made  for  disembarkation  and  attack.  Vessel  after  vessel 
was  ranged  in  position,  heightening  the  fright  and  confusion. 
The  general  sent  to  the  French  consul  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Grand  Master,  announcing  his  intention  of  taking  by  force 
that  which  the  order  of  the  Hospitallers  refused  to  humanity. 
At  the  same  time  the  commander  of  Bosredon  gave  in  his 
resignation,  declaring  to  the  Grand  Master  that  he  had  made  a 
vow  to  fight  against  Turks  and  not  against  the  French.  He 
was  immediately  sent  to  prison.  Already  Generals  Desaix, 
Baraguey  dllilliers,  and  Vaubois  had  carried  the  redoubts 
and  landed.     The  populace  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Valetta. 

The  municipal  authorities  made  known  to  the  Grand  Master 
that  they  were  about  to  ask  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
from  Bonaparte ;  the  Knights  were  furious  in  abuse,  threaten- 
ing to  have  the  officials  hanged.  "  Robbers  and  assassins  are 
hanged,"  said  the  delegates,  boldly,  "  but  deputies  of  the  nation 
are  usually  heard."  Ferdinand  de  Homspech  yielded  to  the 
fear  of  a  popular  rebellion  against  order.  The  Dutch  consul 
was  requested  to  ask  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  the  com- 
mfinder  of  Dolomieu,  a  member  of  the  order,  and  who  took 
part  in  the  scientific  expedition  attached  to  the  French  Army 
went  to  impress  on  the  general  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
rlomency.  Bonaparte  never  had  any  intention  of  using  rigor. 
The  plenipotentiaries  soon  presented  themselves  on  board 
Bonaparte's  vessel.  "You  do  well  to  come,  gentlemen,"  said 
he;  "  the  bombardment  was  just  going  to  begin."  The  island 
of  Malta  was  officially  ceded  to  the  French  Republic,  the 
Knights  forswearing  all  alliance  with  Russia.  "  They  would 
never  have  consented,"  they  declared  "to  pass  under  the 
power  of  a  schismatical  prince."  "Be  that  as  it  may,"  said 
General  Bonaparte,  "we  have  prevented  it."  He  treated 
generously  the  Grand  Master  and  the  French  knights,  whose 
pensions  were  assured  to  them.  The  general  promised  to  use 
his  good  offices  with  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  insure  the  same 
advantages  to  other  members  of  the  order.  Forty- four 
knights  elected  to  serve  in  the  army  of  France. 

General  Bonaparte  entered  the  city  of  Valetta  amidst  the 
irritation  of  the  people.  He  coldly  received  the  Grand  Master, 
who  was  to  quit  the  island  promptly.  The  place  was  so  strong 
that  the  military  men  were  astonished  at  its  having  been  so 
miserably  defended.     "It  was  lucky  for  us  that  there  wac 
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gOTTie  one  here  to  open  the  gate  to  us,"  said  Gene  ml  Caffarelll? 
**  ^ntliout  that,  we  should  not  have  got  in." 

Eight  hours  later,  on  June  19th,  the  Frtnich  squridroD  a^ram 
put  to  sea,  leaving  the  new  government  of  the  island  im-ier  the 
direction  of  General  Vaubois.    The  prisoners  had  been  set 
free,   embarking   in    great  numbere  on  board    tlie    fleet,   or 
restored  to  their  native  coimtries;  thirty  old  or  invahd  knights 
alone  remained  at  Malta,  for  the  most  part  employed  in  t).e 
service  of  France.      The  English,   Eussian,    and   Portugiu^^ 
merchandise  was  seized,  and  the  Order  of  Malta  was  abolished. 
This  was  the  third    ancient  and  time-honored    government 
destroyed,  since  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  by  the  French 
devolution,  without  provocation  and  without  any  pretext  but 
the  instinct  of  conquest.      At  the  same  time  Nelson  arrived  at 
Nanles,  pursuing  the  enemy  that  had  escaped  him.     A  tlnck 
fog  enveloped  for  a  time  our  fleet;  upon  this  great  highway  of 
the  seas,  where  ships  encounter  each  other  so  often,  the  two 
fleets  cruised  %vithout  perceiving  each  other.     Nelson  arrived 
at  Alexandria  before  the  French  vessels;  turning  to  pursue 
them,  he  set  safl  towards  the  BardaneUes.    Bonapai'to  appeared 
before  Alexandria  July  1st,  1798. 

He  hurried  forward  the  disembarkation,  as  he  forc^saw  the 
return  of  the  Enghsh.  A  sail  appeared  on  the  horizon.  The 
general  thought  he  saw  the  advanced  guard  of  the  English 
fleet.  "Fortune,"  he  cried,  ''thou  art  forsaking  me.  What! 
not  even  five  hours  I"  The  tri-colorod  flag  was  reco^^ized :  only 
five  thousand  men  had  landed ;  the  weather  was  bad,  and  th(;y 
were  not  able  to  disembark  the  horses.  Heedless  of  the  gather- 
ing night,  Bonaparte  set  out  en  foot  for  Alexandria,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  General  CaffareUi,  with  his  wooden  leg, 
accompanied  him  boldly  across  the  sands.  ''Caffarelli  fears 
nothing."  said  the  soldiers;  ''he  has  always  one  foot  m 
France."    They  arrived  before  Alexandria   at  the  break  of 

The  ancient  city  of  Alexandria  was  in  ruins,  and  served  as  a 
habitation  for  a  few  Arabs;  the  new  city,  rich  and  commer^ 
cial  was  scarcely  defended,  and  Bonaparte  was  soon  master  of 
it  la^ber,  wounded  during  the  assault,  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  garrison.  The  great  bulk  of  the  army 
pushed  forward  across  the  sands  to  march  on  Cairo. 

The  capital  of  Egypt  was  protected  by  the  army  of  the 
Mamelukes,  formerly  constituted  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  as  a 
guard  for  the  pacha  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Egypt 
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They  had  become  the  masters  of  the  country,  without  any  con- 
sideration   for    the  sultan  or  for  his    representatives.      The 
Mamelukes,  to  the  nimiber  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand, 
waited  on,  Uke  the  ancient  knights,  by  Arabian  men-at-arms, 
obeyed  only  their  chiefs  or  beys.     The  most  powerful  amongst 
these  beys  was  Ibrahim,  then  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  interior,  and  Murad,  who  directed  the  mihtary  affairs. 
The  Coptic  population  obeyed  the  Mamelukes,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  commerce.     The  Arabs,  numerous  and  consider- 
able,  were  kept  in  angry  subjection.     From  the  first,  Bona- 
parte discerned  this  animosity  of  the  two  races.    He  addressed 
himself  to  the  Arab  sheiks,  announcing  his  design  of  over- 
throwing the  tyranny  of  the  Mamelukes.      Everywhere  his 
proclamation    called    upon   the    Arabs   to    place   themselves 
under  his  protection.     "  People  of  Egypt,"  said  he,  "  they  tell 
you  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  your  rehgion ;  do  not  beheve 
them;  tell  them  that  I  am  come  to  restore  you  your  rights,  to 
punish  the  usurpers ;  and  that  I  respect,  more  than  the  Mame- 
luke, God  and  his  prophet  and  the  Koran.     Is  it  not  we  who 
have  destroyed  the  Pope,  who  said  it  was  necessary  to  make 
war  against  Mussulmans?    Is  it  not  we  who  have  destroyed  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  because  those  madmen  beheved  that  God 
willed  them  to  make  war  against  the  Mussulmans?     Thrice 
happy  those  who  are  on  our  side!    Happy  even  those  who 
remain  neuter!     But  woe,  threefold  woe,  to  those  who  shall 
arm  for  the  Mameluke,  and  fight  against  us !    God  has  cursed 
them  as  usurpers  and  tyrants.     Is  there  a  beautiful  piece  of 
land,  it  belongs  to  the  Mamelukes.     Is  there  a  beautiful  slave, 
a  fine  horse,  or  a  grand  house,  it  belongs  to  the  Mamelukes.    If 
Egj-pt  is  their  domain,  let  them  show  the  charter  by  which 
God  has  given  it  to  them.     God  is  just  and  pitiful  to  the 
people;  He  has  ordained  that  the  empire  of  the  Mamelukes 
should  end." 

The  soldiers  had  received  the  instructions  of  their  general, 
and  whilst  laughing  in  their  sleeves,  conformed  to  the  tolerance 
which  he  exacted  from  them  with  regard  to  Islamism.  Indif- 
ferent to  all  religious  faith,  they  contemplated  with  some  as- 
tonishment the  signs  of  Mussulman  piety.  Their  courage  and 
their  patience  were  at  once  put  under  proof.  In  the  midst  of  a 
country  foreign  to  their  habits  and  manners,  isolated  in  the 
bosom  of  an  immense  population  that  might  at  any  moment 
become  hostile,  they  traversed,  without  stores  or  wagons,  a  vast 
desert  which  refused  them  even  a  drop  of  water,  for  all  the 
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wells  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  The  officers  themselves 
were  irritate  and  discouraged ;  only  the  general-in-chief ,  un- 
conquerable and  indefatigable,  animated  his  army  by  his  pow- 
erful wilL  They  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  sight 
of  it  revived  the  energies  of  his  soldiers.  The  appeai*ance  of  a 
emaV.  body  of  the  enemy  near  the  village  of  Chebreiss  still  fur- 
ther reanimated  their  courage.  "  A  little  disheartened  by  fa- 
tigue, as  always  happens  when  one  has  enough  of  glory, "  said 
Bonaparte,  *'I  find  the  soldiers  admirable  under  fire."  The 
Mamelukes,  led  by  Murad  Bey,  dashed  in  vain  against  our  im- 
movable columns ;  they  retired  to  join  the  Tm-kish  army  on 
the  heights  of  Cairo.  Ten  thousand  Mamelukes  were  assembled 
there  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

Already  were  seen  the  golden  minarets  of  Cairo,  and  in  the 
far  distance,  to  the  right,  the  ancient  pyramids,  the  imperisha- 
ble work  of  Hebrew  slaves.  The  strong  imagination  of  Bona- 
parte was  struck  by  the  sight.  "  Soldiers,"  he  cried,  pointing 
to  them  with  his  hand,  ''  remember  that  from  the  summits  of 
those  moniunents  forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you !"  Beside 
the  general  marched  the  illustrious  savants  who  accompanied 
him,  as  bold  emd  as  indefatigable  as  himself.  The  troops  had 
conceived  a  great  respect  for  them  since  the  combat  of  Cheb- 
reiss. Monge  and  BerthoUet,  who  were  the  first  attacked  on  the 
flotilla,  had  given  proof  of  an  heroic  calm.  Upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  opposite  Cairo,  Murad  Bey  waited  for  the  invaders 
of  the  East.  He  had  entrenched  himself  in  the  village  of  Em- 
babeh ;  the  fellahs  and  the  janissaries  defended  the  ramparts ;  the 
Mamelukes  were  spread  out  between  the  river  and  the  pyramids. 

The  French  army  was  formed  into  five  squares,  each  consist- 
ing of  one  division.  The  bayonets  sparkled  in  the  sun  Uke  an 
insurmountable  wall ;  when  the  Mamelukes  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  it  for  the  attack,  orders  had  been  given  to  wait  for 
the  assault  and  fire  all  together.  From  division  to  division, 
from  fortress  to  fortress,  the  terrible  squadrons,  successively- 
repulsed,  began  to  fall  into  disorder.  The  janissaries  and  the 
fellahs  had  gone  away  before  them ;  they  were  attacked  by  two 
French  divisions.  Embabeh  was  captured.  The  Mamelukea 
took  flight,  after  setting  fire  to  their  camp,  and  to  the  barques 
that  carried  their  riches.  The  battle  of  the  Pyramids  was 
gained ;  the  soldiers  set  themselves  to  rob  the  dead,  collecting 
rich  spoils  with  ease.  The  sheiks  opened  the  gates  of  Cairo  to 
the  vanquishers,  and  Bonaparte  established  himself  in  the  pat 
ace  of  Murad  Bey. 
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It  was  the  powerful  instinct  of  the  new  master  of  Egypt  to 
organize  immediately  the  administration  of  his  conquests. 
Assured  of  the  support  of  the  sheiks,  the  Mamelukes  driven 
into  Syria  or  Upper  Egypt,  he  constituted  a  council  or  divan 
composed  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  which  were  to 
receive  delegates  from  all  the  cities.  He  took  part  in  the  na- 
tional fete  of  the  rupture  of  the  Nile  dyke  at  the  moment  of 
the  annual  inundation.  Lastly  he  established  among  the  sa- 
vants who  accompanied  him  an  Institute  of  Egypt,  charged  to 
find  what  progress  modem  discovery  could  impart  to  the  an 
cient  civilization  of  the  East.  The  Pacha  of  Cairo  had  retired 
with  Ibrahim  Bey  to  Belbeys ;  Bonaparte  assured  him,  as  weU 
as  the  other  pachas,  of  the  intimate  relations  between  France 
and  the  Sublime  Porte.  '*The  Sultan  has  no  other  ally  in 
Europe,"  he  said. 

Circumstances  were  combining  to  give  him  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment, and  strike  a  terrible  blow  at  the  sparkling  edifice  of 
his  success.  On  quitting  Alexandria,  Bonaparte  had  charged 
Admiral  Brueys  with  the  care  of  the  fleet.  Large  vessels  could 
not  enter  into  the  port  of  Alexandria :  the  admiral  fixed  his 
broadsides  to  command  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  assured,  as  he 
believed,  that  he  had  taken  up  a  position  which  would  not  per- 
mit the  enemy  to  cut  in  between  him  and  the  shore.  He  did 
not  detach  his  light  ships  to  act  as  scouts  to  keep  watch  for  the 
EngHsh  fleet.  Nelson  suddenly  appeared  without  our  sailors 
having  received  any  warning  of  his  approach. 

The  EngUsh  vessels  were  smaller  than  ours.  Nelson  risked 
the  man<Deuvre  that  Admiral  Brueys  judged  impossible.  "  If 
we  succeed,  what  will  the  world  think  of  it?"  said  the  flag  cap- 
tain to  Nelson.  "  There  is  no  'if '  in  the  matter,"  replied  Nel- 
son ;  * '  we  shall  succeed ;  but  as  to  knowing  whether  we  shall 
survive  to  tell  it,  that  is  another  affair."     (August  1.) 

One  English  ship  ran  aground,  a  second  was  compelled  to 
lower  its  flag;  but  the  intrepid  obstinacy  of  the  English  admi- 
ral bore  its  fruit ;  the  French  line  was  turned,  and  Brueys  found 
himself  placed  between  two  fires.  He  had  been  grievously 
wounded  without  consenting  to  quit  the  deck  of  his  vessel ;  a 
cannon-ball  laid  him  low.  A  few  moments  later  the  admiral's 
ship  was  on  fire,  and  the  "  Orient"  blew  up  with  a  most  appalling 
explosion.  The  "  Franklin"  and  the  "  Tonnant"  were  fighting 
beside  it :  Admiral  du  Chayla,  wounded,  reviving  after  a  long 
swoon,  cried,  "Why  are  you  no  longer  firing?"  "  Tliere  are 
only  three  cannons  more  I"     * '  Keep  on  firing  to  the  last  cannon. 


ball."  The  captain  of  the  "  Petit-Thouars"  had  lost  both  legs; 
fixed  on  end  in  a  barrel  of  bran,  he  still  directed  the  firing,  but 
a  cannon-ball  carried  away  his  arm,  and  he  fell.  "  Never  sur- 
render," he  murmured,  in  dying.  When  the  ''Tonnant,"  dis- 
masted and  cast  on  its  side,  was  captured  by  the  English ;  the  tri- 
color flag  still  floated  on  its  yards ;  corpses  alone  covered  the  deck. 

So  many  lieroic  efforts  had  not  been  able  to  save  the  French 
fleet.  The  riglit  wing  alone,  under  Admiral  Villeneuve,  hnd 
not  taken  part  in  the  combat,  and  it  set  sail  for  France.  The 
English  squadron  had  suffered  greatly.  Nelson  was  wounded, 
and  had  refused  to  allow  his  wounds  to  be  dressed.  ''In 
my  turn,"  said  he,  "  when  you  have  finished  with  these  brave 
men. "  He  directed  his  course  towards  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where 
he  was  saluted  by  the  applause  of  the  court,  every  day  more 
frightened  and  more  irritated  by  the  dreaded  encroachments  of 
the  French  Ropublic. 

The  army  of  Egypt  remained  alone,  without  any  means  of 
retaking  the  road  to  Europe  in  case  of  reverses,  and  deprived 
of  the  resources  which  the  fleet  ought  to  have  assured  to  it. 
*'Now  we  are  compelled  to  die  here,  or  return  great  like  the 
ancients,"  wrote  Bonaparte  to  General  Kleber,  still  at  the  head 
of  the  gaiTison  at  Alexandria.  "Yes,"  replied  Kleber,  "we 
must  do  great  things;"  and,  with  a  curious  instinct  of  his 
natural  indolence,  he  added,  "  I  will  get  my  faculties  ready  for 
them. "  Already,  in  order  to  reanimate  the  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, the  general-in-chief  had  employed  them  in  several  expe- 
ditions ;  on  the  1st  Vendemiaire,  the  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mati*^n  of  the  Republic,  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  Pompey's 
Pillar  the  names  of  the  first  forty  soldiers  who  died  in  Egypt. 
He  recalled  at  the  same  time,  by  a  proclamation,  the  glorious 
mem()ries  of  a  short  past. 

"Soldiers,"  said  he,  "we  celebrate  the  first  day  of  the  year 
Vn.  of  the  Republic.  Five  years  ago  the  independence  of  the 
French  people  was  menaced,  but  you  took  Toulon.  This  was 
the  presage  of  the  ruin  of  your  enemies.  A  year  after  you  de- 
feated the  Austrians  at  Dego. 

"  In  the  following  year  you  were  at  the  summit  of  the  Alps. 
You  fought  against  Mantua  two  years  ago,  and  you  gained  the 
celebrated  victory. 

"  Last  year  you  were  at  the  sources  of  the  Drave  and  the 
Isonzo,  on  the  return  from  Germany.  Who  would  have  said 
then  that  to-day  you  would  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  continent? 
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"From  the  English,  celebrated  in  arts  and  commerce,  to  the 
hideous  and  ferocious  Bedouin,  you  have  fixed  upon  yourselves 
the  gaze  of  the  whole  world, 

*'  Soldiers,  your  destiny  is  a  splendid  one,  because  you  are 
worthy  of  what  you  have  giccomplished,  and  of  the  opinion 
that  men  have  of  you.  You  will  either  die  with  honor,  like 
the  brave  men  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  this  monument, 
or  you  will  return  to  your  country  covered  with  laurels  and 
the  admiration  of  all  peoples. " 

Desaix  had  pursued  Murad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt,  of  which 
he  had  rendered  himself  master  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  on 
the  1st  October  at  Scdiman.  His  steady,  mild  character  had 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Just  Sultan.  The  Arabs  called 
Bonaparte  the  Sultan  of  Fire,  or  the  Favorite  of  Victory.  The 
latter  had  advanced  to  Belbeys  against  Ibrahim  Bey ;  a  violent 
insurrection,  which  broke  out  at  Cairo  against  the  French,  had 
been  severely  repressed.  But  already  the  Porte  was  anning 
itself  against  the  RepubUc,  irritated  and  disquieted  at  the 
seizure  of  a  province  which  it  no  longer  governed,  but  over 
which  it  had  never  rehnquished  its  rights.  England  had 
placed  troops  and  a  fleet  at  the  service  of  Turkey.  Ibrahim 
Bey  had  found  a  refuge  with  the  Djezzar,  the  Pacha  of  Acre, 
Seraskier  of  the  army  of  Syria.  Bonaparte  conceived  the  idea 
of  attacking  the  corps  that  were  preparing  before  they  were 
organized  and  ready  to  fight.  In  his  secret  thoughts,  power- 
ful and  chimerical,  he  nursed  the  hope  of  pushing  forward  to 
Constantinople,  seizing  that  city,  and  making  himself  master  of 
Europe  by  attacking  it  from  its  eastern  side.  It  was  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world  that  he  marched  in  advancing  against 
Jaffa. 

The  fortress  of  El-Arish  was  captured  on  February  19th. 
On  March  7th,  Jaffa  succumbed  after  a  murderous  assault ;  the 
garrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  Siege  was  next  laid  to  St. 
Jean  d'Acre. 

The  scene  was  changed.  The  conquerors  of  Europe,  victo- 
rious against  ^he  Mamelukes,  foimd  themselves  no  longer  in 
presence  only  of  Orientals.  Always  heroic  behind  their  walls, 
the  Turks,  ignorant  and  badly  armed,  had  received  from  the 
English  a  reinforcement  of  engineers  and  artillerymen.  They 
had  at  their  disposal  the  artillery  prepared  by  Bonaparte  for 
the  siege  of  the  place,  but  which  were  captured  at  sea  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.  After  a  first  assault,  bravely  repulsed,  whilst 
the  general  caused  some  mines  to  be  prepaid,  he  detached 


Kl^ber  with  his  division  to  the  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  order  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  Turkish  army,  which  was  coming 
from  Damascus  to  the  succor  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  Soon  after, 
better  informed  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy,  he  himself  set 
out  to  support  lOeber.  The  combat  had  already  commenced 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  when  the  general- in-chief  appeared 
upon  the  plain.  A  mountain  of  corpses  surrounded  the  French 
squares,  and  secured  for  them  a  horrible  rampart ;  under  the 
shelter  of  the  firing  and  the  smoke,  the  newly -arrived  troops 
formed  in  then-  turn  columns  of  attack,  and  the  Turks  found 
themselves  assailed  in  all  directions.  The  village  of  Fouh, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet;  the  multitude  of  the  enemy,  stricken  by 
terror,  took  to  flight,  abandoning  their  camp  to  pillage  by  the 
French.  Bonaparte  returned  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre;  new  rein- 
forcements had  just  arrived  in  port,  and  the  generpl-in -chief 
wished  to  attempt  the  assault  before  their  disembarkation.  At 
one  moment  a  breach  was  opened  (May  8th) ;  a  little  corps  of 
grenadiers,  had  penetrated  into  the  place,  but  the  force  which 
had  just  landed  on  the  shore  united  with  the  besieged,  and  the 
French  were  repidsed.  The  advanced  guard,  shut  up  in  a 
mosque,  defended  themselves  with  so  much  fury  that  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  himself  demanded  a  capitulation  for  them.  The 
OBsault  was  renewed  on  the  10th  of  May,  with  the  same  result. 
Bonaparte  decided  upon  raising  the  siege,  bitterly  affected  by 
his  defeat,  and  convinced  that  the  taking  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
would  have  opened  to  him  the  road  to  Turkey.  More  than 
once  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power  and  his  glory,  he  dolefully 
repeated,  on  pronouncing  the  name  of  Sidney  Smith,  "That 
mjxn  caused  me  to  lose  my  fortune." 

The  soldiers  were  downcast,  like  their  general.  Accustomed 
like  him  to  victory,  they  commenced  their  retreat  with  ill- 
humor,  a  great  number  of  wounded  encumbering  the  march. 
One  day  in  the  desert,  under  the  burning  sun  which  devoured 
them,  the  men  charged  with  carrying  the  litters  refused  to  ad- 
vance. It  was  in  the  di\ision  of  Kl^ber  that  this  disorder 
manifested  itself,  and  the  general  ran  to  the  place  where  the 
irritated  soMiers  surrounded  the  litters  seated  upon  the 
ground.  Kleber  was  bronzed  like  the  men  by  the  sun  of 
Africa,  and  was  taller  by  a  head  than  most  of  them ;  his  noble 
and  haughty  countenance  was  inflamed  by  a  generous  anger. 
Contact  with  all  the  nations  of  Europe  had  never  enfeebled  hifl 
Alsatian  accent;  he  halted  before  the  soldiers:  "  You  rascals!" 
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cried  he,  "  you  think  that  to  make  war  is  to  pillage,  and  rob,  and 
kill,  and  do  all  one's  pleasure  I  No,  I  tell  you,  to  make  war  is 
to  be  hungry  and  thirsty,  it  is  to  suffer  and  to  die,  it  is  to  obey. 
Do  you  hear,  rascals?"  The  soldiers  rose  up,  confounded  and 
submissive.  No  more  murmuring  was  heard ;  the  men  again 
took  charge  of  the  litters,  and  the  wounded  were  brought  back 
to  Cairo.  During  the  march  a  large  number  of  soldiers  suc- 
cumbed to  the  plague,  of  which  they  had  contracted  the  germs 
before  Jaffa.  The  hospital  of  this  city  was  filled  with  these 
imfortunates.  Bonaparte  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  place, 
the  ramparts  of  which  he  had  caused  to  be  blown  up.  The 
idea  occurred  to  him  to  give  the  plague-stricken  victims  a  dose 
of  opium,  in  order  to  terminate  their  sufferings.  "It  is  my 
business  to  cure,  and  not  to  kill,"  replied  the  physician, 
Desgenettes ;  but  the  sick  were  abandoned  to  their  sad  fate. 

Bonaparte  established  himself  afresh  at  Cairo,  restoring  by 
his  presence  the  order  which  seemed  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
equally  imposing  silence  on  the  murmurs  of  his  troops  and  the 
discontent  of  his  officers.  They  had  been  long  deprived  of  all 
news  from  Europe;  the  tidings  of  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
had  alone  reached  the  army,  isolated  in  its  glory.  The  in- 
supportable feeling  of  exile  began  to  gain  ground :  the  boldest 
demanded  permission  to  return  to  Europe.  Already  KMber 
had  let  his  ill-temper  break  forth,  soon  ixssuaged  by  the  in- 
voluntary admiration  with  which  Bonaparte  inspired  him. 
The  second  Turkish  army  collected  at  Rhodes,  had  just  cast 
anchor  before  Aboukir  (July  11th,  1799).  Marmont,  charged 
with  preventing  the  disembarkation,  had  found  the  task  be- 
yond his  forces ;  Bonaparte  hastened  thither  by  forced  marches. 
On  July  25th,  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  peninsula,  de- 
feating successively  the  two  lines  of  the  enemy,  after  a  frip:ht- 
ful  carnage,  and  under  the  fire  from  the  redoubts  and  the 
artillery.  When  he  had  forced  back  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
Turks  into  the  fort  of  Aboukir,  the  sea  was  covered  with 
corpses;  and  General  Kleber,  who  had  just  arrived  on  the 
field,  at  the  end  of  the  day  seized  Bonaparte  in  his  arms, 
raising  him  in  triumph  on  his  horse.  *' Grenerall"  cried  he, 
*'  you  are  as  great  as  the  world  I" 

This  was  the  last  victory,  the  last  battle,  that  Bonaparte  waa 
to  engage  in,  in  that  Egypt  of  which  he  had  desired  to  make  a 
gate  between  Europe  and  Asia.  By  a  malicious  politeness,  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who  had  escorted  the  Turkish  army  before 
Aboukir,  took  care  to  send  to  the  French  general  a  packet  ol 
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journals  recently  arrived  from  Europe.  Bonaparte  read  all 
night;  in  the  morning  his  resolution  was  taken.  They  were 
fighting  in  Europe  disastrously,  sorrowfully,  for  France;  he 
perceived  the  way  open,  and  the  ardor  of  ambition  seized  his 
mind.  Without  speaking  to  any  one  of  his  design  he  returned 
to  Cairo ;  spending  several  days  there  in  order  to  complete  liis 
design  secretly,  he  drew  up  his  instructions  for  Kleber,  to 
whom  he  wished  to  entrust  the  army.  Admiml  Ganteaume 
had  received  his  orders,  and  kept  two  frigates  in  readiness  to 
put  to  sea.  On  the  22nd  August,  tow^ards  evening,  a  few  boats 
left  the  shore,  bearing,  with  the  general-in-chief,  Bertbier, 
Lannes,  Murat,  Andr6ossy,  Berthollet,  and  Monge.  For  a 
moment  the  calm  seemed  to  hold  them  back  near  the  coast. 
"Fear  nothing,"  said  Bonaparte,  "we  shall  set  out."  The 
ships  were  bad,  the  English  cruisers  numerous ;  never  had  so 
many  perils  troubled  the  will  of  the  general,  but  they  did,  not 
hinder  his  voyage.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  October,  the 
little  convoy  which  brought  back  the  conqueror  of  Italy  and 
Eg>T)t,  appeared  in  sight  of  St.  Raphael,  about  half  a  league 
from  :t  rejus.  In  Provence,  as  at  Ajaccio,  where  bad  weather 
had  obhged  them  to  put  into  harbor,  the  municipal  authorities 
refused  to  submit  them  to  quarantine.  "He  comes  to  save  the 
country,"  was  everywhere  the  cry  that  hailed  his  arrival. 

The  country  was  in  danger ;  many  evils  had  successively 
weighed  upon  it  since  General  Bonaparte  had  quitted  Toulon, 
fifteen  months  before,  in  pursuit  of  a  glittering  dream  of 
glory ;  and  those  evils  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  long  series  of 
faults' and  crimes.  The  internal  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  external  condition  of  military  affaii^s,  were  equally  un- 
fortunate and  menacing.  Hence  arose  the  atti  action  which 
brought  back  from  the  East  the  great,  ambitious  man,  who 
was  sincerely  attached  to  those  fortunes  of  France  which  he 
was  about  to  link  so  long  and  so  closely  with  his  own. 

In  spite  of  the  tribute  exacted  from  all  conquered  or  sub- 
missive countries,  in  spite  of  the  riches  found  in  the  treasuries 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  resources  of  the  Republic  had  rearhed 
that  deplorable  condition  which  leads  to  and  necessitates  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Convention  had  recently  reduced  to  the  same 
condition  all  the  creditors  of  the  State,  whatever  might  be  their 
origin,  inscribing  the  sums  due  to  them  in  the  Great  Ledger; 
for  a  long  time  they  had  been  irregularly  paid,  and  were  set- 
tled in  bonds  of  three  fourths.  After  the  18th  Fructidor  tlie 
Directory  proposed  to  consohdato,  upon  the  funds  of  the  State, 
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one  third  of  the  public  debt,  payable  only  in  specie ;  the  other 
two  thirds  were  to  be  settled  by  bonds  upon  the  national 
domains,  every  day  more  difficult  to  negotiate,  and  which  had 
no  value  as  currency.  The  contractors,  the  indemnities,  the 
debts  of  the  pubUc  services,  were  to  be  regulated  upon  the  same 
system.  Numerous  and  heavy  imposts  were  added  to  bank- 
ruptcy, to  aggravate  the  deplorable  situation  of  commerce  and 
business  in  France.  The  law  of  the  19th  Fructidor,  which 
obliged  every  emigrant  who  had  returned  to  Fremce  io  leave 
the  territory  immediately,  had  carried  trouble  into  all  famihes 
and  all  conditions  of  life.  The  new  electors  not  appearing 
favorable  to  the  Directory  in  spite  of  the  pressure  that  had 
been  exercised,  two  successive  laws  modified  the  proceedings 
for  verification  of  powers,  and  altered  the  rules  as  to  ma- 
jorities in  the  councils.  Treilhard  replaced  Francois  of  Neuf- 
chateau  as  a  director ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Lille  and  at  Rastatt,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
active  co-operators  on  the  18th  Fructidor.  The  Directory  re-" 
mained  proudly  and  resolutely  revolutionary,  everywhere 
inimical  to  the  established  order  and  constituted  powers  of 
Europe,  arrogant  and  tyrannical  with  its  natural  aUies,  at- 
tempting to  hinder  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
England,  awkward  in  its  diplomatic  advances  with  Portugal  as 
with  Austria,  in  fine  irreconcilable  with  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  efforts  of  England  to  renew  against  France  a  new  coaHtion 
were  everywhere  powerfully  seconded  by  France  itself. 

The  resolution  of  Austria  was  already  taken.  For  a  long 
time  pacific  conferences  had  continued  at  Eastatt,  with  new 
plenipotentiaries  from  the  Repubhc,  Jean  Debry  and  Roberjot, 
at  Seltz,  with  Francois  of  Neufchliteau.  They  were  at  both 
places  equally  ineffective.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  Paul  I., 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  his  mother,  Catherine  II.,  had  pro- 
nounced haughtily  against  the  Revolution  and  the  French 
Republic.  In  concert  with  Austria,  he  sought  in  vain  to  draw 
the  King  of  Prussia  into  the  coalition.  The  occupation  of  Malta 
by  Bonaparte  aggravated  his  irritation,  as  also  that  of  England, 
The  state  of  Italy  every  day  more  und  more  disquieted  those 
princes  who  still  held  their  dominions ;  the  Cisalpine  RepubUc 
had  just  passed  through  a  new  revolution,  which  placed  it 
absolutely  in  dependence  on  France;  a  hateful  disorder 
reigned  at  Rome  and  in  the  Roman  Republic,  keeping  up  aX 
the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  a  continual  centre  of  in* 
Burrection. 
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It  was  in  fact  upon  Naples  that  the  first  blows  were  to  faU. 
The  exigencies  of  the  Directory,  and  the  feeling  of  her  dan- 
gers, had  thrown  Queen  Caroline  into  an  jigitation  which  be- 
trayed itself  in  great  warlike  preparations.  The  alliances  of 
the  family  with  Austria  were  confirmed  by  a  treaty ;  General 
Mack  was  sent  to  Naples  to  command  the  troops.  The  court 
had  ordered  a  levy  of  one  fifth  of  the  population.  The  victory 
of  Nelson  at  Aboukir  had  resulted  in  exalting  his  self-confi- 
dence ;  the  English  hero  was  linked  to  the  Neapolitan  cause  by 
bonds  of  shame.  The  enthusiai^m  went  on  growing.  A  mani- 
festo of  the  Iving  of  Naples  replied,  on  November  22,  179b,  to 
the  attack  of  the  French  journals:  the  defence  and  tranquillity 
of  his  state,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome, 
such  were  (said  he)  the  causes  of  the  armaments  he  had  been 
compelled  to  set  on  foot.  Five  columns  of  attack  entered  the 
Roman  States,  without  a  rallying-point  or  a  centre  of  opei'a- 
tion;  the  French  were  assailed  everywhere  at  once.  General 
Championnet,  who  came  to  take  command  of  the  army,  not 
being  in  a  state  to  defend  Rome,  left  a  garrison  at  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  returned  to  Civita  Castellana.  The  King  of 
Naples  entered  Rome  in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful  dis- 
order; the  partisans  of  the  French  were  imprisoned  or  mas- 
sacred; their  houses  were  delivered  to  pillage.  But  already 
the  Neapolitan  columns  had  been  beaten  at  several  points. 
Mack  besieged  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  having  sent  to  the  gar- 
rison this  odious  proclamation:  "The  French  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital of  Rome  will  be  considered  as  hostages.  Every  cannon- 
shot  that  comes  from  the  castle  will  cause  the  death  of  one  of 
them,  who  will  be  abandoned  to  the  just  anger  of  the  people." 
The  Austrian  general  found  himself  obliged  to  march  to  the 
aid  of  his  Italian  lieutenants.  Rome  was  confided  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  Eang  of  Naples.  A  series  of  defeats  at- 
tended the  little  corps  into  which  the  Neopolitan  forces  were 
divided.  Everywhere  conquered,  General  Mack  fell  back  upon 
Rome;  his  troops,  undisciplined  and  wanting  courage,  shoutc-d 
treason.  The  King  of  Naples  had  already  retired  to  Albano, 
and  he  retook  the  road  to  his  capital.  When  !klack  had  de» 
cided  upon  evacuating  Rome,  Championnet  occupied  anew  the 
eternal  city.  He  scarcely  accorded  a  few  days  of  repose  to  his 
troops ;  already,  and  in  spite  of  the  superior  forces  of  the  Aus- 
trian general,  he  had  conceived  the  audacious  thought  of  in- 
vading the  kingdom  of  Naples.  General  Duhesme  had  obtained 
some  successes  in  the  Abruzzi.    The  soldiers  of  the  Republic^ 
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besides,  expressed  with  regard  to  the  Neapolitan  troops  the 
opinion  which  their  king  himself  entertained  concerning  them, 
when  in  his  old  age  he  said  to  the  prince  his  son,  "Dress  them 
how  thou  wilt,  thou  wilt  never  hinder  them  from  saving 
themselves."  The  French  army  entered  the  NeapoUtan  ter- 
ritory. 

The  king  raised  the  entire  population.  The  hostility  of  the 
peasants  everywhere  retarded  the  march  of  the  French  army; 
isolated  soldiers  were  assassinated,  detachments  were  surprised 
upon  the  march.  Religious  fanaticism  was  added  to  patriotic 
terrors ;  at  Naples  the  lazzaroni  were  armed  in  defence  of  St. 
Januarius. 

They  soon  turned  their  forces  against  enemies  better  known 
and  more  hated  than  the  French.  The  Neapolitan  people  be- 
lieved themselves  betrayed  by  the  court;  it  had  taken  the 
government  in  hand,  and  alone  pretended  to  direct  the  de- 
fence. A  small  republican  party  excited  the  republican  pas- 
sions ;  the  courtiers  took  fright,  and  they  besought  the  king  to 
flee.  Nelson  gave  him  the  same  advice.  A  servant  of  the 
king,  charged  with  a  message  for  the  English  admiral,  was 
massacred  under  the  windows  of  the  palace.  In  the  night  of 
the  20th  or  21st  December,  1798,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  their 
children,  General  Acton,  a  favorite  of  the  queen,  and  his  friend 
Lady  Hamilton,  went  on  board  the  vessel  of  the  English  ad- 
miral to  repair  to  Sicily.  Detained  for  three  days  by  contrary 
winds,  the  king  refused  to  receive  the  delegates  from  all  classes 
of  the  population  who  conjured  him  not  to  abandon  his  capital. 
He  had  carried  away  all  the  precious  objects  of  the  palace,  the 
jewels  of  the  crown,  and  the  money  from  the  treasury.  The 
vessels  found  in  the  port  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  royal  family 
quitted  the  roadstead  of  Naples.  The  government  was  con- 
fided to  Prince  Pignatelh. 

Championnet  had  been  hindered  by  the  unlooked-for  resist- 
ance of  Capua.  Immediately  after  the  flight  of  the  king,  Pig- 
natelli  proposed  to  him  an  armistice ;  the  citadel  of  Capua  waa 
delivered  to  the  French,  and  a  war  contribution  promised  in 
twelve  hours.  The  detachments  of  the  French  army  were 
united  round  the  general-in-chief.  When  the  news  of  the 
capitulation  arrived  in  Naples,  a  general  insurrection  drove 
out  the  governor,  who  fled  to  Sicily,  where  the  king  had  him 
put  in  prison.  The  national  indignation  at  the  same  time  con- 
strained General  Mack  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  French  cnmp. 
The  insurgents,  masters  of  Naples,  chose  at  first  as  chiefe, 
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Prince  Mohteme  and  the  Duke  of  Rocca-Romana.  These  made 
pacific  overtures  to  Championnet,  which  were  repulsed.  The 
anger  of  the  populace  snatched  the  command  from  them.  A 
flour-merchant,  and  a  tavern-waiter  name{^l  !^Iicliel  le  Madman, 
governed  Naples.  The  trenches  were  abandoned  as  prepara- 
tions for  defence,  the  palaces  were  pillap:ed,  the  Duke  della 
Torre  and  his  brother  were  burnt  alive  in  the  street,  the  senate 
dissolved  itself,  and  the  great  lords  took  to  flight.  The  French 
army  approached,  and  the  repubhcans  dehvered  to  it  the  fort 

of  St.  Elmo. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1799,  22,000  French  attacked  at  one 
time  the  different  gates  of  the  city.  When  the  gates  were 
forced,  a  furious  resistance  hindered  for  some  time  the  passage 
of  the  streets.  General  Championnet  had  sent  a  conciliatory 
message  to  the  authorities,  but  these  existed  no  longer;  the 
unchained  people  were  governed  by  no  influence.  The  general 
caused  a  white  banner  to  be  planted  on  the  prmcipal  place, 
promising  to  the  people  of  Naples  liberty  and  prosperity,  as- 
suring the  lazzaroni  at  the  same  time  of  his  respect  for  religion, 
and  for  the  benevolent  St.  Januarius.  Michel  le  Madman  de- 
manded a  guard  for  the  patron  of  the  city :  two  companies  of 
grenadiers  were  told  off  for  the  cathedi-al.  The  soldiers  cried, 
"Long  live  St.  Januarius!"  and  the  people  answered,  ''Long 

live  the  French  I" 

A  few  days  later  the  Parthenopian  Republic  was  proclaimed, 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  entire  people.  Vesuvius  appeared 
surrounded  by  flames,  which  was  regarded  as  a  happy  omen: 
the  court  of  Palermo  was  forgotten.  Austria  had  not  accorded 
any  aid  to  the  warlike  attempts  of  the  King  of  Naples;  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  Uke  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  had  con- 
stantly resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Neapolitans  to  induce  thom 
to  enter  upon  hostilities  towards  France.  But  all  Italy  was 
doomed  to  come  under  the  yoke  of  the  Republic.  The  French 
and  Italian  revolutionists  labored  to  stir  up  the  people.  A  few 
Piedmontese  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Ligurian  Republic,  in  a  district  formerly  belonging  to  Pied- 
mont, served  as  a  centre  for  the  manceuvres  of  the  Jacobins ; 
to  these  were  joined  some  Genoan  soldiers,  and  a  few  French 
ofBcei-s  from  the  corps  of  Bnme,  who  threatened  the  provinces 
of  No  vara  and  Verceil.  Some  Piedmontese  trooi)S  marched 
against  these  bands,  and  the  latter  were  beaten,  the  prisoners 
being  collected  at  Casale.  Upon  the  entreaty  of  Ginguen^,  the 
French  minister,  order  was  given  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
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the  rebels,  but  the  courier  delayed,  and  two  French  officers 
had  already  been  shot.     The  just  indignation  caused  by  this 
unfortunate  event  served  the  cause  of  the  Directory.     In  their 
zeal,  its  agents  overpassed  their  instructions ;  they  demanded 
the  return  of  the  ministers  and  the  cession  of  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  the  only  sufficient  guarantee,  said  they,  for  the  good 
behavior  of  the  king  towards  the  RepubHc.     Charles  Emanuel 
yielded  to  the  violence  of  General  Brune  and  the  complaisant 
feebleness  of  Ginguene.   The  French  general  was  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  Piedmont,  but  already  armed 
bands  were  again  crossing  the  frontiers,  counting  upon  the 
support  of  France.    Brawls  and  quarrels  broke  out  everywhere 
in  Turin,  and  the  king  complained  to  the  Directory,  demand- 
ing the  recall  of  Ginguene.    Joubort  had  just  replaced  General 
Brune  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy.     But  the  fate  of  Pied- 
mont was  resolved  upon.     In  vain  the  king  assembled  his 
troops,  in  order  to  send  to  the  French  army  the  contingent  of 
10,000  men  which  the  treaties  imposed  upon  him;  already  the 
Victor  and  Dessoles'  divisions  occupied  Novara,  and  menaced 
Verceil.     Suse,  Coni,  Alessandria  had  been  surprised.     On  all 
hands  people  were  intriguing  near  the  king,  to  induce  him  to 
abdicate.     A  threatening  manifesto  of  General  Joubert  was 
published  at  Milan :  "The  court  of  Turin  has  filled  up  its  meas- 
ure, and  has  raised  its  mask.   The  blood  of  Piedmontese  repub- 
licans has  been  shed  in  great  waves  by  this  atrocious  court. 
The  French  government,  the  friend  of  peace,  sought  to  reclaim 
it  by  conciliatory  courses ;  but  its  hopes  have  been  shamefully 
betrayed.     It  orders  its  general  to-day  to  avenge  the  honor  of 
the  great  nation,  and  trust  no  longer  a  court  unfaithful  to  its 
treaties. 

''Such  are  the  motives  for  the  entry  of  the  French  army  into 
Piedmont.  All  friends  of  Uberty  are  placed  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  French  army,  and  invited  to  unite  themselves 
with  it.  The  Piedmontese  army  forms  a  part  of  the  French 
army." 

The  fortified  places  and  the  most  considerable  towns  of  the 
kingdom  were  occupied  before  the  declaration  of  war ;  Turin 
was  invested  on  all  sides,  and  commanded  by  the  citadel  held 
by  the  French  troops.  The  king  resolved  on  abdicating;  his 
brother  and  successor,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  consented  to  sign  a 
formula  of  acquiescence  in  the  treaty.  Generals  Grouchy  and 
Clauzel,  charged  with  watching  over  the  stipulations  as  well 
as  the  execution  of  the  Convention,  tempered  wisely  the  rigor 
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of  the  instructions  of  the  Directory ;  Charles  Emanuel  retired 
freely  into  Sardinia,  the  possession  of  which  was  abandoned  to 
him.  A  provisional  government  was  instituted,  moderate  and 
prudent,  necessarily  submissive  to  French  influence,  and 
which  soon  demanded  union  with  France.  In  spite  of  popular 
insurrections,  and  the  patriotic  repugnance  of  the  nation,  the 
annexation  was  in  fact  pronounced ;  a  derisive  vote  ratified  it. 
A  few  weeks  later,  in  spite  of  his  docility  towards  the  Direc- 
tory, the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  obliged  to  quit  his 
states,  with  all  his  family.  "  The  determinations  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  influenced  those  of  the  court  of  Tuscany,"  the 
French  government  declared,  "  and  it  is  not  permitted  for  the 
Directory  to  separate  one  from  the  other."  Formerly  the 
grand  duke  had  been  the  first  of  all  the  European  princes  to 
recognize  the  French  Republic.  Reinhart,  a  French  commis- 
sioner, was  charged  with  the  government  of  Tuscany. 

The  conference  was  still  going  on  at  Rastatt,  and  already 
war  had  broken  out  on  all  sides.  Italy  had  bent  without  re- 
serve under  the  yoke  of  France ;  the  French  troops  occupied 
the  Grisons,  the  Russian  armies  put  themselves  in  marching 
order;  since  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  Austria  had  been 
working  to  reorganize  and  increase  its  forces.  The  Directory 
had  not  neglected  similar  preparations;  but  constantly  ab- 
sorbed in  detached  wars,  it  had  seen  the  armies  deprived  of 
their  best  regiments  by  the  expedition  to  Egjrpt ;  and  the  old 
troops,  little  by  little,  enfeebled  by  desertion  as  well  as  by 
death.  Europe  had  risen  against  the  Republic,  encroaching 
and  revolutionary.  A  new  Inw,  proposed  by  General  Jourdan, 
in  January,  1798,  had  estabUshed  the  mihtary  conscription  for 
men  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  ago,  but  the  two 
first  classes  did  not  suffice  to  furnish  the  200,000  men  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  cadres.  All  exemptions  had  been 
suspended.  The  Corps  L^gislatif  authorized  the  Directory  to 
anticipate  the  call;  only  young  men  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  years  coifld  respond  to  it ;  all  those  who  had  attained  in 
1793  the  age  of  eighteen  years  had  taken  part  in  the  levy  en 
masse,  and  were  still  under  the  flags.  The  population  of 
Belgium  refused  to  obey  the  requisition,  and  an  insurrection 
broke  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  repress  by  armed  force.  At 
the  same  moment  the  forces  w^hich  the  Directory  had  sent  to 
aid  the  insurrection  which  had  just  broken  out  in  Ireland  were 
defeated  by  Lord  Comwallis;  General  Humbert  was  obUged 
to  surrender  with  1500  men  (3rd  September,  1798). 
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Everywhere  and  at  all  points  the  Directory  had  maintained 
a  line  of  conduct  certain  to  result  in  hostile  reprisals ;  they 
dreaded  this  result,  nevertheless,  and  desired  to  retard  it.     At 
Rastatt  its  plenipotentiaries  had  somewhat  relaxed  in  their 
demand,  as  regards  the  Empire,  and  still  thought  they  were  to 
dispose  at  their  will  of  peace  and  war;  the  armies  were  or- 
ganized, however,  and  the  French  government  appointed  the 
generals.     Through  that  bhndnoss  which  often  subordinates 
military  operations  to  considerations  of  revolutionary  policy, 
the  most  illustrious  chiefs,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
troops,  found  themselves  relegated  to  secondary  posts.     Mo- 
reau  and  Joubert  were  placed  in  the  army  of  Italy,  under  the 
orders  of  the  old  and  unpopular  General  Sch^rer;  Bernadotte 
had  refused  this  command,  and  was  sent  to  the  Rhino.     Cham- 
pionnet,  who  had  boldly  opposed  the  government  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Directory  at  Naples,  was  left  without  com- 
mand ;  Jourdan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube ;  Massena  commanded  the  army  of  Helvetia.     Every- 
where the  forces  were  insufficient,  and  scattered  over  an  im- 
mense territory.     Without  facilities  for  combining  their  ope- 
rations, everywhere  deceived  as  to  the  number  of  the  troops 
and  the  military  resources  which  had  been  promised  to  them, 
badly  supplied  by  the  recruitment,  which  worked  sloAvly,  the 
French  generals  commenced  the  war  under  disadvantageous 
conditions.     They  wore  sustained  by  the  habit  of  victory  and 
by  their  heroic  courage,  whilst  all  the  time  fully  ahve  to  the 
difficulties   of   the  task  they  had  undertaken.      In  France, 
pubHc  opinion  was  not  favorable  to  war,  but  it  sadly  held  its 
tongue.      Already  Jourdan  and  Bernadotte  had   passed  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  had  advanced  against  the 
army  of  the   Danube;    Massena   had    occupied  the  town  of 
Coire,  when  the  Directory  at  length  proposed  the  declaration 
of  war  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif  (14th  March,  1799).     "  Austria," 
said  the  message,  ''has    constantly  violated  the  peace  mag- 
nanimously accorded  to  her  at  Campo  Formio.     The  moment 
had  come  wlien  the  Directory  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
temporize,  and  to  use  language  which  would  compromise  the 
national  dignity  and  the  safety  of  the  State.     A  fixed  time  had 
been  given  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  in  which  to  return  a  cate- 
gorical and  satisfactory  reply,  in  default  of  which  his  silence 
had  to  be  regarded  as  an  hostile  act.     The  time  expired  on 
the  15th  February,  and  no  response  had  been  received."    The 
Corps  Legislatif  voted  unhesitatingly  the  declaration  of  war 
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A  few  days  later,  Jourdan.  with  forces  manifestly  insuflScient, 
engaged  in  battle  between  Liptingen  and  Stockach,  against  the 
Archduke  Charles  (25th  March).  In  spite  of  liis  vigorous  resist- 
ance, he  saw  himself  repulsed,  separated  from  some  of  his  divi- 
sions, and  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat,  ^lass^na  remamed 
without  communication  with  the  army  of  the  Danube  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  support,  held  in  check  as  he  was  by  a  de- 
tached corps  of  the  Austrian  army ;  he  saw  himself  compelled 
to  fall  back  into  the  interior  of  Switzerland.  In  spite  of  his 
success  in  the  Valteline,  General  Lecourbe,  left  without  aid, 
had  similarly  effected  his  retreat. 

The  projects  of  the  Directory  in  Germany  had  woefully  mis- 
carried ;  the  reverses  of  the  army  in  Italy  were  yet  more  gi'ave. 
In  accordance  with  the  ordei*s  he  had  received,  Scherer  had 
resolved  to  pass  the  Adige;  he  seized,  on  March  26th,  the 
Austrian  camp  at  Pastrengo,  but  he  did  not  profit  by  this 
advantage;  his  forces  were  scattered.  General  Serurier  had 
been  repulsed  by  Kray ,  near  Legnano,  on  April  5 ;  the  French 
were  beaten  at  Magnano— a  clever  movement  of  Moreau  saved 
a  part  of  the  army,  but  the  prisoners  were  numerous.  The 
forces,  already  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  were  diminished ; 
the  army  was  discontented;  the  general-in-chief,  indecisive 
and  troubled,  retired  upon  the  Oglio,  and  then  upon  the  Adda. 
Before  even  receiving  the  orders  of  the  Directory,  he  trans- 
ferred the  command  to  Moreau;  the  latter  was  vanquished  at 
Cassano,  and  the  French  army  returned  to  Milan.  The  Rus- 
Gian  army,  under  the  orders  of  General  Suwarrow,  did  not 
wait  long  before  following  it;  Moreau  crossed  the  Po,  between 
Alessandtna  and  Volenza,  having  at  his  disposal  no  more  than 
20,000  men.  The  Russians  ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Po  to  Turin,  which  they  had  just  entered;  everywhere  local 
insurrections  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  allies.  On  May  7 
Macdonald  evacuated  Naples,  preserving  to  the  last  moment 
the  secret  of  his  movements,  and  the  city  was  given  over  to  all 
the  horrors  of  a  bloody  reaction :  he  rallied  by  the  way  several 
divisions.  On  joining  Moreau,  the  two  generals  thought  to  l)o 
able  to  profit  by  the  scattering  of  the  forces  of  Suwarrow.  The 
army  of  Naples  had  driven  the  Austrians  from  Modena,  when 
the  Russians  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  between  the  two 
corps  d/armee.  On  the  18th  of  June,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Trebie,  Macdonald  fought  with  30,000  men  against  45,000  of  the 
anoray.  Wounded  and  ill,  canned  at  the  head  of  his  troops  on 
a  litter,  he  disputed  for  two  days  the  passage  of  the  river  with 
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Suwarrow,  pupported  by  the  Austrian  generals,  Ott  and  Melaa 
Beaten  at  last  and  repulsed,  he  was  not  able  to  effect  his  junc- 
tion with  Moreau,  who  had  beaten  Greneral  Bellegarde;  the 
citadel  of  Turin  siurendered.  Alone  in  Switzerland,  Massena 
held  the  length  of  the  chain  of  the  Albis.  The  Archduke 
Charles  occupied  Schaffhausen  and  Zurich. 

A  crime,  of  which  history  has  not  yet  discovered  the  origin 
or  the  true  perpetrators,  had  produced  in  France  patriotic 
anger  and  sorrow.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Directory  had 
for  a  long  time  prolonged  their  stay  at  Rastatt.  The  war  was 
ever>n;vhere  raging  when,  on  the  28th  of  April,  in  the  evening, 
Jean  Debry,  Bonnier,  and  Roberjot,  accompanied  by  their 
families,  at  last  quitted  the  scene  of  the  Congress.  Many 
members  of  the  corps  diplomatique  had  conceived  fears  as  to 
their  safety.  They  demanded  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Austrian 
Colonel  Barbaczi,  who  commanded  the  hussars.  Ho  replied  to 
the  Baron  d'Albini,  minister  of  the  city  of  Mayence,  that  he  had 
not  time  to  write,  but  that  the  French  plenipotentiaries  might 
travel  without  danger ;  he  insisted  at  the  same  time  that  they 
should  set  out  in  twenty -four  hours.  The  hussars  escorted  the 
carriages  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  city. 

It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  convoy  had  got  a  little  way  from 
Rastatt,  when  the  carriage  of  Jean  Debry  was  stopped  by 
hussars,  who  attacked  him  with  their  swords.  They  behoved 
him  dead,  and  pillaged  his  baggage,  without  attacking  Mme. 
Debry  and  her  daughters.  At  the  same  instant  Bonnier  suc- 
cumbed, covered  with  wounds,  and  Roberjot  was  killed  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife.  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  on  hearing 
the  report  of  the  outrage  which  had  been  committed,  patrols 
were  scattered  over  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  Jean  Debry 
was  found  still  living.  Upon  the  protests  of  the  Congress,  the 
unfortunate  plenipotentiary  and  his  family,  and  the  widows  dt 
his  colleagues,  were  taken  back  to  Strasburg,  accompanied  by 
an  escort  of  Baden  troops.  "It  is  a  misfortune,"  said  the  cap- 
tain commanding  at  Rastatt:  "but  whose  fault  is  it?  No  one 
ordered  it."  And  he  added  with  cynical  naiveU:  "And  we 
also,  they  have  killed  our  generals. " 

The  absence  of  any  inquiry  and  of  any  pimishment  for  the 
authors  of  the  crime  caused  grave  suspicions  to  weigh  heavily 
on  the  Austrian  government,  who  were  accused  of  having 
wished  to  destroy  the  proofs  of  clandestine  intrigues  contrary 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire.  In  France  the  same 
culpable  intentions  were  imputed  to  the  Directory.    Its  ene- 
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mies  became  every  day  more  numerous  and  more  bold.  By 
destroying  the  moderate  party  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the  18th 
Fructidor  had  freed  from  all  obstruction  the  avowed  and 
obstinate  re\  olutionists.  In  vain  the  Directory  had  sought  to 
satisfy  them,  by  flattering  their  passions  and  their  resent- 
ments, by  proscribing  afresh  the  emigrants  and  renewing  the 
war.  Tboy  could  not  escape  from  that  increasing  burden  of 
power  which  compelled  them  to  struggle  against  anarchy ;  the 
Jacobins  had  become  its  adversaries,  like  the  Moderates.  The 
elections  of  1799  were  mostly  adverse  to  it,  but  it  had  no 
longer  the  power  to  impose  upon  the  Corps  L^islatif  its  arbi- 
trary invahdations.  In  its  own  councils,  the  vote,  always 
obedient  to  the  wind  of  the  day,  indicated  Rewbell  as  the  re- 
tiring member  of  the  Directory;  he  was  replaced  by  Siey^s, 
intensely  hostile  to  the  Constitution  of  1796,  and  ready,  it 
was  believed,  to  serve  those  who  would  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  trying  his  plans  of  government. 

Scarcely  had  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  assembled  than 
the  attack  against  the  Directory  commenced.  The  miserable 
condition  of  affairs  furnished  abundant  pretexts  for  opposition; 
the  deficiency  of  the  budget,  the  blows  aimed  at  freedom  of 
thought,  the  unfortunate  direction  of  military  operations,  were 
successively  the  object  of  discussion.  Without  being  posi- 
tively engaged  in  any  party,  Lucien  Bonaparte  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  efforts  to  acquire  an  influence  hostile  to  the 
government.  The  election  of  Treilhard  to  the  Directory  had 
been  previously  contested,  the  year  exacted  by  the  Constitution 
not  having  completely  expired  when  he  had  been  appointed 
Director ;  the  quarrel  was  again  taken  up,  and  the  councils  re- 
solved to  replace  him  as  a  member  of  the  Directory.  The 
candidate  of  the  Jacobins,  Gohier,  was  elected.  A  message 
from  the  Directory  had  entreated  the  confidence  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif ;  it  painted  in  the  most  sombre  colors  the  state  of  the 
interior  of  France:  "  The  revei-ses  of  the  armies,  the  doubts  as 
to  the  intentions  of  government,  the  false  news,  the  sinister 
prognostications,  are  spreading  a  growing  aptation  that  en- 
venoms the  strife  of  impassioned  opinions.  The  double  fanati- 
cism of  the  throne  and  the  altar  break  forth  with  violence, 
fortified  by  the  hopes  that  rest  on  the  success  of  foreign  armies. 
The  pillage  of  the  public  treasuries,  attacks  directed  against 
functionaries,  the  inertia  of  a  great  number  amongst  them,  the 
assassination  of  republicans— such  is  the  aspect  presented  by 
many  departments.     In  the  west  the  Chouans  make  attempts 
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to  unite;  in  some  parts  of  the  south,  the  assassins  organize 
themnelves;  everywhere  fear  and  consternation  are  spreading. 
In  order  to  destroy  the  impious  coalition  of  despotism  and 
barbarism,  great  efforts  and  energetic  measures  are  necessary. 
May  this  moment,  signahzed  as  that  of  discord  and  schism  be^ 
tween  the  powers  of  the  State,  be  signalized  on  the  contrary 
by  their  reunion  and  harmony. " 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  replied  to  the  conciliatory  ad- 
vances of  the  Directory  with  angry  scorn.  ''  You  propose  to 
us  liarmony !"  cried  Boulay,  formerly  actively  engaged  in  the 
coup  d'itat  of  18  Fructidor,  ''what  harmony  can  there  be 
between  the  Corps  L^gislatif  working  for  the  safety  of  the 
Republic,  and  men  who  neglect  no  opportunity  to  bring  about 
its  ruin?"  A  commission  of  eleven  members  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  acts  of  the  Directory;  Generals  Augereau 
and  Jourdan  formed  part  of  it.  Jourdan  had  just  been  van- 
quished ;  Augereau,  deprived  of  his  command  in  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  most  ardent 
Jacobins,  had  been  recalled  from  Perpignan  by  the  choice  of 
the  electors.  The  idea  was  soon  conceived  of  achieving  the 
transformation  of  the  Directory  by  insisting  on  the  dismissal 
of  Merhn  and  of  Revelliere-Lepeaux.  Barras  was  already  won 
over  to  the  new  combination.  La  Revelh^re  resisted.  On  the 
day  of  the  installation  of  Gohier,  a  violent  scene  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Barras.  "It  is  done;  swords  are  drawn, '» 
cried  the  gentleman,  always  cynically  bold.  "What  dost 
thou  talk  about  swords  for,  wreteh?"  replied  La  R^velh^re; 
"  there  are  here  only  knives,  and  they  are  directed  against  ir- 
reproachable men,  whose  throats  you  wish  to  cut,  not  being 
able  to  draw  them  into  weakness." 

La  Revelhere  yielded  at  last  with  dignity  and  disinterested- 
ness (30th  Prairial) ;  Merhn  followed  his  example.  Against 
the  secret  wish  of  Sieyes,  the  Councils  appointed  Roger-Ducos 
and  General  Moulin,  both  insignificant  and  mediocre,  but 
ardently  engaged  in  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionary  patriots. 

Sioy^s  had  said  to  Gohier  on  the  first  day:  "  Here  are  we, 
members  of  a  government  which  (we  cannot  conceal  it)  is 
menaced  with  its  approaching  end ;  but  when  the  ice  breaks 
up  clever  pilots  know  how  to  escape  the  mess.  A  government 
that  falls  does  not  always  drag  down  with  it  those  who  are  at 
the  head  of  it." 

Meanwhile  at  the  time  when  the  projects  of  Sieyes,  often 
Ya^e  and  always  mysterious,  should   have  acted  upon  the 
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destinies  of  France,  revolutionary  passions,  reanimated  by  the 
hope  of  success  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  by  the  dangei*s  which 
menaced  the  armies,  imposed  on  the  Directory  and  the  Corps 
L^gislatif  violent  measures,  worthy  of  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  Convention.  Conscripts  from  all  classes  were  called  to 
serve  under  the  flag ;  and  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  a  forced  and  progressive  loan  had  to  be  levied  upon 
the  rich.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  order  to  stifle  the  royalist 
movements  which  manifested  themselves  in  the  provinces  of 
the  west  and  at  certain  points  in  the  south,  a  law,  called  the 
Law  of  Hostages,  cast  into  prison  the  families  of  emigrants 
suspected  of  fomenting  insurrection.  In  the  event  of  the  as- 
sassination of  a  public  functionary-,  or  a  purchase  of  public 
property,  four  hostages  were  to  be  transported  to  Cayenne. 
At  many  points  the  Chouans  made  repiisals,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  hostages  in  their  turn. 

In  this  first  return  of  the  power  hostile  to  the  constituted 
directoi^,  Championnet  was  charged  to  form  the  army  of  the 
Alps,  Bernadotte  became  Minister  of  War,  Joubert  received 
the  command  of   the  army  in  Italy.     The  marriage  of  the 
young  general  with  Mile,  de  Semonville  had  enrolled  him  in 
the  ranks  of  the  politicians ;  Sieyes  counted  upon  him  in  the 
event  of  a  coup  d'etat,  but  he  wiis  more  desirous  of  running 
away  to  the    army;    he  had  already  been    too  long  away. 
Always  modest  and  patriotically  devoted,  Moreau,  who  saw 
himself  once  more  removed  from  the  conmiand  of  the  aiTny 
he  had  saved,  welcomed  his  young  colleague  with  hearty  good 
will;   the  latter  begged    for  his  counsel.      Mantua,  Tortona, 
Alessandria,  were  besieged  by  the  Austro-Russian  army,  and 
on  the  point  of  succumbing;  but  "  the  greatest  enemies,  mean- 
while,  were  not  the  Austrians.    nor  the   Russians,   nor  the 
bands  of  Piedmontese  brigands,"  says  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  in  his 
M^moires.     "It  was  the  scarcity  of  money,  of  provisions,  of 
clothing,  of  shoes,  of  wagons,  and  often  of  munitions.     Never 
had  an  army  been  so  forsaken  by  the  government,  and  never 
had  one  suffered  more  privations."    Less  clever  in  the  conduct 
of  a  campaign  than  heroically  stubborn  in  the  field  of  battle, 
Suwarrow  had  not  known  how  to  profit  by  the  victory  of  the 
Trebie.    The  delay  in  the  French  operations  tended  to  restore 
him  his  advantages. 

Joubert  still  waited,  struggling  with  his  natural  ardor.  *'  I 
must  not  ^ve  people  occasion  to  say,"  said  he,  "'That  is  a 
yomig  giddy  head    just  escaped  from  college,  come  to  be 
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beaten.'"  On  June  14  he  occupied  the  plain  which  extended 
between  Tortona  and  Alessandria;  before  him  was  the  Rus- 
sian army.  The  corps  of  General  Kray,  rendered  available  by 
the  surrender  of  Mantua,  came  to  effect  a  junction  with  Su- 
warrow.  General  Melas  arrived  with  reinforcements.  Jou- 
bert's  calculations  proved  false  with  regard  to  the  force  of  his 
adversaries;  he  was  silent  and  undecided,  projecting  a  retreat 
instead  of  the  splendid  stroke  he  had  meditated.  On  the  15th, 
at  early  morning,  Suwarrow  attacked  the  advanced  guard, 
andJoubei-t  hastened  thither  with  Moreau.  "  Let  us  throw 
ourselves  amongst  the  sharp  shooters, "  said  he  to  his  aides-de- 
camp, but  at  the  same  moment  he  fell,  struck  by  a  ball.  Ou 
quitting  Paris  he  said  to  his  wife,  *'Thou  wilt  see  me  again, 
dead  or  victorious. " 

General  Moreau  immediately  took  the  command,  well  sup- 
plied by  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  who  occupied  the  httle  village  of 
Novi.  The  victory,  long  and  bravely  disputed,  settled  at 
length  on  the  side  of  numbers,  several  generals  of  artillery 
falling  into  the  hands  of  General  Kray;  Moreau  was  obHged  to 
retire  towards  Gavi,  still  defending  the  road  to  Genoa.  The 
difference  of  opinion  that  prevailed  between  the  military 
views  of  the  Auhc  Council  and  the  rough  proceedings  of  Su- 
warrow, hindered  and  retarded  the  operations  of  the  alUes. 
The  Russian  general  called  upon  the  Italian  people  to  rise  in 
rebellion  against  the  foreign  yoke ;  the  Austrian  general  was 
disquieted  at  the  consequence  of  this  pohcy,  and  Suwarrow 
was  sent  against  the  Swiss.  General  Korsakov  had  preceded 
him  with  30,000  men. 

The  Archduke  Charles  had  failed  in  his  efforts  to  dislodge 
Mass^na  from  his  position  between  the  Aar  and  the  Limmat 
The  French  had  become  masters  of  the  St.  Gothard,  occupying 
also  the  passage  of  the  Simplon;  one  division  extended  into 
Valais.  Detaching  from  his  army  a  corps  commanded  by 
General  Hatz,  whom  he  left  in  Switzerland,  the  Archduke  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Rhine,  where  Moreau  had  just  been  sent; 
Switzerland  was  entrusted  to  the  Russians;  Suwarrow,  Korsa- 
kov, and  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cond^,  henceforth  in  the 
service  of  Russia,  menaced  at  once  General  Mass^na. 

He  did  not  wait  for  the  terrible  effort  of  so  many  imited 
foes.  Forestalling  the  movement  of  Suwarrow,  always  arro- 
gantly convinced  of  his  superiority,  Mass^na  attacked,  in  the 
night  of  September  24-25,  1799,  the  Russian  posts  which  de- 
fended the  Limmat,  near  Zurich.    At  the  same  time  General 
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Soult  passed  the  Linth,  between  the  lake  of  Zurich  and  the 
lake  of  Wallenstadt,  the  two  shores  having  been  connected  by 
bridges  of  boats:  on  the  25th  all  the  right  bank  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  After  summonses  to  evacuate  the  town, 
Massena  carried  Zurich  by  assault  on  the  26th  September;  the 
army  of  Korsakov,  entirely  defeated,  fell  back  upon  Winter- 
thur.  Suwarrow  approached,  and  Massena  advanced  to  meet 
him,  driving  him  beyond  the  Grisons,  after  a  series  of  combata 
uniformly  fortunate.  Marching  then  against  the  remains  of 
the  army  of  Korsakov,  united  with  a  corps  of  emigrants,  he 
drove  the  enemy  across  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  occupying  the  town  of  Constance.  Suwarrow  had 
seen  his  soldiers  decimated  by  the  sufferings  of  the  camjiaign 
as  well  as  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  ''  A  battle  of  fifteen  days, 
upon  a  line  sixty  leagues  in  extent,  ag{unst  three  combined 
armies  conducted  by  generals  of  great  reputation,  occupying 
positions  deemed  impregnable,  such  have  been  the  operations 
of  the  army  of  Helvetia,"  wrote  Massena  in  his  report  to  the 
Directory.  The  face  of  affairs  had  changed ;  the  heroic  deter- 
mination of  Massena  had  delivered  Switzerland,  and  protected 
by  a  coup  de  main  the  passage  of  the  Alps  and  the  Appenines. 
The  most  famous  enemy  of  the  French  Republic  had  received 
at  the  same  time  a  great  check.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
years  England  had  wished  to  intervene  in  the  war  by  a  conti- 
nental expedition.  In  the  first  days  of  August,  General  Aber- 
cromby  had  invaded  HolLand  with  15,000  men,  but  General 
Brune  stopped  him  before  Alkmaar.  The  duke  of  York 
brought  reinforcements,  and  a  Russian  corps  had  joined  him, 
but  repulsed  by  Brune  on  September  19th,  the  prince  retired 
amongst  the  hills.  Cantoned  at  Kastrikum,  in  a  bad  season, 
and  in  a  damp,  cold  climate,  the  duke  of  York  proposed  a 
capitulation.  The  English  Government  had  counted  on  an 
insurrection  of  the  population,  but  only  had  been  deceived  in 
its  hopes.  The  navy  had  yielded  to  the  intrigues  of  the  agent* 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  a  part  of  the  fleet  was  surrendered, 
while  other  vessels  had  been  captured.  The  destruction  of 
that  celebrated  navy,  which  had  so  long  struggled  against  her 
own,  was  the  only  advantage  that  England  reaped  from  this 
campaign,  severely  criticised  by  public  opinion  at  home. 

Yet  once  more  the  effort  of  the  coafition  had  h(Hm  frustrated 
by  the  tried  courage  of  the  French  armies,  but  the  remains  of 
our  power  in  Italy  were  gravely  menaced;  the  Archduke 
Charles  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  with  overwhelming 
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forces.     In  the  interior,  disorder  continued  to  increase.    The 
patriots  had  reopened  a  club  of  Jacobins  in  that  very  riding- 
school  where  formerly  sat  the  great  assembUes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  violence  of  their  language  equalled  that  of  their  ter- 
rible predecessors.     The  dissensions  in  the  Directory  became 
each  day  more  marked;   the  Moderates  and  the  politicians 
grouped  themselves  round  Sieyes,  condemned  by  the  anar- 
chists, and  who  had  been  able  to  obtain  the  support  of  Rogor- 
Ducos,   a  former  Girondist  of  a  naturally  moderate  spirit. 
Gohior  and  G^eneral  Moulin  were  violently  hostile  to  them; 
Barras  still  intrigued  between  tlie  two  parties,  but  he  already 
inclined  towards  the  politicians.     The  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred was  influenced  by  the  revolutionary  agitations.      The 
Ancients  remained  faithful  to  their  accustomed  moderation; 
it  was  by  their  assistance  that  the  Directory  imposed  silence 
upon  the  new  club  of  the  Jacobins.     First  at  the  riding-school, 
then  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  then  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinus,   the  anarchist  assembhes  were  forbidden.     Bema- 
dotte  had  been  adroitly  removed  from  the  ministry  of  war, 
and  the  poUce  had  been  confided  to  Fouche.     Before  the  8U(> 
cesses  of  Massena  in  Switzerland  had  calmed  the  general  dis- 
quietude, the  patriots  wished  to  declare  the  country  in  danger. 
The  majority  of  the  Directory  were  ardently  opposed  to  this 
resolution:  against  them  was  the  proposition  directed.     It  was 
rejected;  but  forebodings  of  a  new  revolution  were  already 
weighing  heavily  on  all  minds.     Would  the  Directory  triumph 
over  the  Jacobins,  in  its  own  bosom,  in  the  assem^blies  and 
outside  the  assembhes?    Would  it  be  vanquished  by  these 
eternal  enemies  of  order  and  regular  government?    What  was 
Sieyes  thinking  about?    Did  he  know  himself?    He  had  sev- 
eral times  exclaimed,  ''France  will  only  be  saved  by  a  head 
and  a  sword."    Some  people  say  that  he  had  already  written 
to  General    Bonaparte,   ordering  him  to  return  to  France; 
others  say  that  his  most  confidential  friends  had  counselled 
him  to  take  this  step,  but  that  Sieyes  had  contemptuously  an- 
swered ' '  The  cure  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. "    In  the 
midst  of  these  disorders  and  confused  agitations,  without  hav- 
ing received  any  letters  or  order  of  recall,  General  Bonaparte 
arrived  at  Paris,  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  October  16th,  1799. 
Prudent  and  mistrustful,  he  had  written  to  his  wife  that  he 
"^ould  arrive  by  the  Burgundy  route.     Accompanied  by  her 
brothers-in  law,  she  came  to  meet  him,  but  the  general  reached 
Paris  before  them,  by  another  way. 
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Bonaparte's  first  visit  was  to  Gohier,  then  President  of  the 
Direct'^ry.  "  The  tidings  that  reached  me  in  Eg^pt,"  said  he, 
**  were  so  alarming,  that  I  could  not  hesitate  to  quit  my  army 
in  order  to  share  your  perils." 

**  General,"  replied  Gohier,  "they  were  great,  but  we  have 
come  forth  from  them  gloriously.  You  are  just  in  time  to  cel- 
ebrate the  triumphs  of  your  companions  in  arms." 

Bonaparte  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Directors  with  respect  to  his  return  to  France.  Disquietude 
and  suspicion  showed  itself  in  their  acts  a.s  well  as  in  tiieir 
words;  the  transports  of  the  public  confidence  and  joy  in- 
creased their  discontent.  Tlie  general  showed  himself  cold 
and  reserved;  he  received  very  few  persons,  mostly  old  triends 
or  philosophers,  resuming  in  public  the  costume  of  the  Insti- 
tute. In  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  had  long  made  up  his  nund 
to  become  master;  he  was  not  yet  quite  decided  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed.  He  had  an  idea  of  getting  appointed 
DircH^tor  in  the  place  of  Sieyes.  The  latter  had  injected  the 
proposal  of  Gohier  and  Moulin,  who  wished  to  send  Bonaparte 
back  to  the  army  of  Italy.  '*  Let  us  congratulate  oui-selves  on 
his  inactivity,"  said  he.  *'We  must  not  place  arms  in  the 
hands  of  one  whose  designs  we  do  not  yet  know.  Do  not  let 
us  replace  him  in  a  theatre  of  glory;  let  us  not  trouble  about 
him,  but  study  to  forget  him."  Rarras  said  ironiciilly,  "The 
petit  caporal  has  arranged  his  affairs  in  Itidy  sufficiently  well 
to  have  no  need  of  returning  there."  When  a  chief  command 
was  at  length  offered  to  Bonaparte,  he  drily  excused  hiniseli 
on  grounds  of  health.  From  that  time,  however,  he  begim  to 
sound  Barras  and  Sieyes. 

No  sympathy  united  these  three  men.  In  spite  of  the  old 
relations  that  had  existed  between  them,  and  the  services  that 
Barras  had  formerly  rendered  to  Bonaparte,  he  did  not  like 
the  general,  and  whilst  foreseeing  his  proceedings,  did  not  aid 
them.  "The  Republic  is  perishing,"  said  he  one  day  when 
they  were  alone  together;  "it  is  necessary  to  make  a  great 
change,  and  appoint  Hedouville,  President.  You  wiU  go  to 
the  army.  As  for  me,  I  am  iU,  unpopular,  and  uscmI  up.  I 
am  no  longer  good  for  anything  but  i)rivate  life."  Bonaparte 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  said  nothing.  General  Hedou^ill© 
was  an  honest  man  without  spirit  and  without  ambition. 

Sieyes  long  resisted  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  wlio  pr(^8ed 
him  to  enter  into  more  intimate  relations  with  Bouapjirte. 
In  meeting  him  in  society,  the  general  had  affected  not  to 
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notice  the  Director.  "Do  you  see  this  little  insolent?"  said 
Siey^s;  "he  has  not  even  saluted  the  member  of  a  govern- 
ment that  ought  to  have  had  him  shot."  When  Siey^  at 
length  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  Cabanis  and  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, he  still  displayed  a  hvely  irritation.  ''You  wish  it," 
Baid  he,  "but  I  know  the  lot  that  awaits  me.  When  he  has 
succeeded  he  will  remove  his  colleagues,  and  cast  them  behind 
his  back  hke  that."  So  saying  he  pushed  back  his  two  inter- 
locutors, who  persisted  in  their  opinion.  The  game  was  soon 
to  be  definitely  played  out  between  the  general  and  the 
director. 

Bonaparte  had  assured  himself  of  the  co-operation  of  several 
generals.  Bemadotte  remained  deaf  to  all  his  insinuations, 
but  Macdonald  and  Serurier  had  promised  their  support. 
Moreau  was  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  explanations  of  Bona- 
parte. "I  do  not  want  to  know  all  that,"  said  he;  "but  I  am 
as  weary  as  you  are  of  the  yoke  of  the  advocates,  and  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  second  you."  Gohier  and  Moulin  knew 
nothing;  Madame  Bonaparte  appeared  to  be  living  in  great 
intimacy  with  the  wife  of  the  former.  Moulin  presided  at  the 
banquet  given  by  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt.  In  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  a  large  number  of 
members  were  hostile  to  Bonaparte,  and  suspected  his  designs. 
The  feast  was  a  melancholy  one,  all  the  guests  being  silent. 
The  general  had  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  piece  of  bread  brought 
him;  he  would  not  touch  the  dishes  that  were  pressed  upon 
him.  Already  the  last  preparations  for  the  conspiracy  were 
settled.  Public  opinion  was  surprised  at  so  much  delay. 
*'  He  has  been  here  fifteen  days  already,"  it  was  said,  "and 
he  has  not  yet  overturned  the  Directory."  The  thunderbolt 
was  not  to  be  much  longer  delayed. 

On  the  18th  Brumaire  (November  9th)  before  daylight,  the 
little  house  of  General  Bonaparte  was  crowded  by  ail  the  gen- 
erals then  in  Paris ;  the  officers  waited  in  the  court.  Lefebvre, 
who. commanded  the  division  of  Paris,  received  a  late  notice; 
he  was  astonished  at  encountering  in  the  streets  some  troops 
which  he  had  not  ordered  out.  Wlien  he  entered,  Bonaparte 
came  to  him.  "  You  are  one  of  the  supports  of  the  Republic, 
Lefebvre,"  said  he;  "you  will  not  allow  us  to  perish  in  the 
hands  of  these  lawyers?  Stay,— here  is  the  sword  which  I 
bore  at  the  Pyramids:  I  give  it  you  as  a  token  of  esteem  and 
confidence."  Lefebvre  was  an  honest  rude  soldier.  "  Let  us 
cast  the  lawyers  into  the  river,"  said  he.    Bemadotte  persisted 
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In  refusing  his  concurrence.  Augereau  had  not  been  sum- 
moned, but  presented  himself  during  the  day.  "Thou  art  no 
longer  disposed  to  trust  little  Augereau,"  said  he  reproachfully 
to  his  former  companion  in  arms.  The  general  only  exacted 
from  him  a  silent  neutrality ;  Jourdan  was  in  the  siime  case. 

The  Council  of  the  Ancients,  like  the  generals,  had  been 
specially  called  together ;  but  the  members  favorable  to  the 
revolutionary  party  had  not  been  summoned.  The  Commis- 
sion of  Inspectors  proposed  a  decree  which  ordered  the  trans- 
ference of  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  St.  Cloud,  the  only  means,  it 
was  said,  of  escaping  from  the  Jacobin  conspiracy,  which 
menaced  the  freedom  of  discussion.  Another  article  enti-ust^d 
to  General  Bonaparte  the  command  of  all  the  forces  then  in 
Paris.  Called  to  the  midst  of  the  council  to  take  the  oath, 
before  even  responding  to  this  invitation  the  new  commander- 
in-chief  asked  for  the  concurrence  and  faithful  support  of  all 
his  comradas  in  the  army.  It  was  in  company  with  foniier 
rivals  of  his  glory  that  Bonaparte  appeared  at  the  Council. 

After  the  reading  the  decree,  and  without  having  taken  the 
oath,  he  commenced  to  speak.     "  Citizen  representatives,"  said 
he,  "the  Repubhc  was  perishing;  you  perceived  it,  and  your 
decree  has  just  saved  it.     Woe  to  those  who  desire  trouble  or 
disorder!     Aided  by  General  Lefebvre,  General  Berthier  and 
all  my  former  companions  in  arms,  I  will  prevent  them.     Let 
no  one  seek  in  the  past  for  examples  with  which  to  hinder  our 
progress.     Nothing  in  liistory  resembles  the  end  of  the  18th 
century;  nothing  in  the  end  of  the  18th  century  resembles  the 
present  moment.     We  will  have  a  Republic  founded  upon  true 
liberty,  upon  civil  liberty,  upon  national  representation;  we 
wiU  have  it,  I  swear  it;  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  my 
companions  in  arms."    All  the  generals  cried  out,  "  I  swear  it." 
Troops  occupied  the  Place  de  La  Revolution,  the  Carrousel,  imd 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.     First,  the  regiment  of  dragoons 
under  Colonel  Sebastiani,  saluted  General  Bonaparte  with  ac- 
clamations; all  the  corps  followed  the  example,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  populace  sounded  from  every  side.     Already 
Sieyes  and  Roger-Ducos  had  sent  in  their  resignations  to  the 
new  ruler  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic.     Barras  remained 
tranquilly  in  his  bath;  his  secretary,  Bottot.  was  chargtxi  with 
the  delivery  to  G<)neral  Bonaparte  of  the  letter  that  T^illeyrand 
and  Roederer  had    succeeded   in  getting    from   him.     When 
Bottot  entered  the  Tuileries,  Bonaparte  advanced  towards  him, 
and  with  a  high  voice  and  menacing  gestures,  speaking  rather 
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for  the  public  than  for  those  actually  present,  and  demanding 
an  account  of  their  conduct  from  the  Directors,—"  What  have 
you  done,"  he  cried,  "with  that  France  which  I  made  so 
brilliant?  I  left  you  with  victories;  I  return  to  find  you  with 
reverses.  I  left  you  the  millions  of  Italy ;  I  return  to  a  scene 
of  legal  spoliations  and  misery  everywhere.  What  has  become 
of  the  100.000  men  who  have  disappeared  from  the  soil  of 
France?  They  are  dead,  and  they  were  my  companions  in 
arms.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  last  no  longer ;  in  less  than 
three  years  it  would  conduct  us  through  anarchy  back  to 
despotism. " 

He  was  still  speaking  when  Gohier  entered,  accompanied  by 
Moulin,  both  still  confounded  at  the  news  which  had  just 
reached  them;  they  protested,  and  refused  to  give  in  their 
resignations.  "There  is  no  longer  a  Directory!"  replied  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte.  "It  is  necessary  to  save  the  Republic;  I  wish 
to  do  it."  Moreau  was  directed  to  guard  Gohier,  who  returned 
to  the  Luxembourg;  General  Moulin  escaped. 

The  first  step  was  taken,  important  and  decisive  as  regards 
the  Directory  and  the  army ;  but  success  in  the  Corps  Lepris- 
latif  still  remained  doubtful  m  the  eyes  of  the  most  resolute. 
Siey^s  ad\ise<l  the  immediate  arrest  of  forty  members  of  the 
opposition.  "No !"  said  Bonaparte,  cloaking  his  audacity  with 
a  scruple;  "  I  have  sworn  this  morning  to  protect  the  national 
representation,  and  I  will  not  break  my  oath."  He  equally  re- 
jected all  the  little  material  means  by  which  the  entry  to  the 
hall  might  have  been  closed  against  the  adversely  disposed 
deputies.  "Why  so  many  precautions?"  said  he.  "Our  tri- 
umph ought  not  to  resemble  that  of  a  factious  minority."  Be- 
fore they  separated,  it  had  been  agreed  to  form  a  provisional 
government  composed  of  three  Consuls,  Bonaparte,  Sieves,  and 
Roger-Ducos.  It  was  decided  that  the  Corps  L^gislatif  should 
be  adjourned  for  three  months.  The  general  w-ent  forth,  the 
sole  possessor  of  legal  power,  sovereign  and  absolute.  Those 
who  had  sworn  to  aid  him,  gazed  at  him  as  he  retired.  "  You 
have  a  master!"  said  Siey^s,  coolly,  as  he  rose  in  his  turn. 
Fouche  shrugged  his  shoulders:  "What  would  you  have?" 
said  he.     "It  is  done." 

Next  day,  at  one  o'clock,  the  two  Councils  assembled.  No 
attempts  at  insurrection  had  been  made  by  the  Jacobins. 
When  the  sitting  of  the  Five  Hundi-ed  was  opened,  upon  the 
proposition  to  form  a  commission  to  deliberate  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Republic  cries  were  raised:  "The  Constitution:  the 
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Constitution!  No  Dictatorship!"  The  call  by  name  was  de- 
manded, and  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution.  Lava- 
iette  brought  this  news  to  General  Bonaparte,  who  was  with 
Siey^s  in  a  room  of  the  palace.  He  turned  brusquely  towards 
the  old  director:  "You  see  what  they  are  about!"  Sieyes  re- 
mained impassible.  "To  swear  to  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
may  pass,"  said  he;  "but  to  swear  to  it  in  its  entirety;  this  is 
too  much !" 

Bonaparte  went  out  accompanied  by  the  generals.  Striking 
the  ground  with  his  riding  whip,  "  It  is  necessary  to  make  an 
end  of  this,"  he  said.  Fouche  had  anticipated  him:  "  My  pre- 
cautions are  taken;  the  first  who  stirs  will  be  thrown  into  the 
river.  I  will  answer  for  Paris.  Keep  watch  over  St.  Cloud; 
otherwise  the  gowns  would  get  the  better  of  the  bayonets.^ 
Augercau,  divided  between  various  feelings,  left  the  Council  of 
the  Five  Hundred.  "You  have  got  yourself  in  a  pretty  posi- 
tion!" said  he  to  his  old  commander.  "  It  was  much  woi-se  at 
Areola,"  replied  Bonaparte.  "  Go  and  tell  your  friends  that  the 
wine  is  uncorked,  and  must  be  drunk."  He  entered  at  the 
same  time  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  assembled  in  the 
grand  gallery  of  the  palace. 

Bonaparte  never  possessed  the  gift  of  speech  otherwise  than 
by  fits  and  starts,  and  in  the  outbreak  of  a  transport  at  times 
rising  to  eloquence.  He  was  now  troubled  and  irritated;  the 
natural  force  of  his  thoughts  escaped  him  before  this  assembly 
of  debaters  and  advocates,  favorable,  however,  for  the  most 
part  to  his  designs.  The  interruptions  embarrassed  him;  his 
stunted  phrases,  confused  and  often  incoherent,  badly  expressed 
the  bold  resolution  which  his  conduct  had  inspired.  "  Caesar  1 
Cromwell!"  said  he,  "they  have  given  me  these  names;  it  is  a 
calumny.  I  could  have  done  as  they  did  on  my  return  frum 
Italy.  I  did  not  wish  it;  I  do  not  wish  it  to-day.  You  demand 
the  Constitution?  You  broke  it  on  the  18th  Fructidor;  you 
broke  it  on  the  22nd  Floreal ;  you  broke  it  on  the  20th  PrairiaL 
It  can  be  no  longer  a  means  of  safety,  since  it  obtains  respect 
from  no  one ;  we  cannot  restore  its  position.  May  every  citizen 
find  again  that  liberty  winch  is  his  due,  and  which  this  Consti- 
tution has  not  been  able  to  guarantee  to  him." 

The  opposing  deputies  persisted ;  Bonaparte  invoked  the  con- 
tradictorv  names  of  Barras  and  of  Moulin.  "Both  of  these 
have  asked  me  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  men  whose  opin- 
ions are  truly  liberal.  All  France  thinks  with  them  that  the 
Constitution  cannot  save  the  country."    He  grew  w^arm  with 
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his  discourse.  "If  some  orator  in  the  pay  of  the  foreigner," 
he  cried  at  length,  "  dares  to  propose  to  place  me  outside  the 
law,  let  him  take  care,  or  he  may  bring  his  sentence  upon  him- 
self. If  he  speaks  of  putting  me  outside  the  law,  I  shall  call 
upon  you,  my  brave  companions  in  arms— upon  you,  grenadiers, 
whose  bearskins  I  see  here — upon  you,  brave  soldiers  with  your 
bayonets.  Bear  in  mind  that  I  march  imder  the  protection  of 
the  God  of  Fortune  and  the  God  of  War." 

So  many  threats  and  so  much  arrogance  badly  supported  the 
reasons  which  all  divined,  but  which  Bonaparte  himself  dared 
not  express  before  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  On  enter- 
ing the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the  general  was  immediately 
received  with  murmurs,  which  soon  became  cries.  The  grena- 
diers had  entered  at  the  same  time  as  himself  into  the  hall. 
*'What!"  they  cried;  "Soldiers  here?  Arms?  What  is  in- 
tended ?  Down  with  the  Dictator !"  The  deputy  Destremx  took 
him  by  the  arms,  "Is  it  then  for  this  thou  hast  conquered?" 
Hustled  and  pressed  in  every  direction,  rudely  abused  and 
questioned,  Bonaparte  was  joined  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  by 
the  grenadiers,  uneasy  about  their  general.  Lefebvre  came 
forward,  and  drew  him  from  the  hall. 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  presided  tliis  day  at  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  was  sent  for  by  his  brother.  In  vain  had 
Lucien  sought  to  excuse  the  coup  d'etat ;  his  voice  was  stifled 
by  clamor.  Taking  off  his  robe  and  hat,  "  I  renounce  these 
insignia  since  I  cannot  be  heard,"  said  he,  and  followed  the 
grenadiers  sent  to  bring  him  to  the  general.  The  soldiers 
themselves  appeared  to  hesitate,  and  Lucien  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  warmly  harangued  them.  "There  is  no  longer  a 
president,"  said  he;  "the  majority  of  your  representatives  are 
crushed  by  fear  of  scoundrels.  Let  your  bayonets  deliver  them 
from  the  stiletto.  I  entrust  you  with  this  duty.  You  will  only 
recognize  as  legislators  those  who  gather  round  me.  Those 
who  remain  in  the  Orangery  ought  to  be  expelled ;  they  are  no 
longer  representatives  of  the  people!" 

Most  of  the  soldiers  cried,  "  Long  live  Bonaparte."  The  senti- 
ment, however,  was  not  unanimous.  "  Is  it  necessary  to  enter 
the  hall?"  said  Murat,  advancing.  "Yes!"  replied  the  general. 
*' Citizen  representatives,"  cried  Colonel  Dujardin,  placing  his 
foot  on  the  threshold  of  the  Orangery,  "  I  invite  you  to  retire; 
we  can  no  longer  answer  for  the  security  of  the  council  1" 
Twice  the  grenadiers  traversed  the  hall ;  on  retracing  their  steps, 
the  drums  beat  a  salute,  and  the  soldiers  pushed  the  representa- 


tives before  them.  The  red  cloaks  and  hats  gi\adually  disap- 
peared; the  most  obstinate  scarcely  resisted,  a  large  number 
passing  out  by  the  windows.  When  he  had  alone  confronted 
the  anger  of  the  Five  Hundred,  the  {)erson  of  General  Bonaparte 
was  not  menaced ;  no  serious  violence  was  displayed  towards 
the  representatives;  the  people  without  emotion  saw  them 
driven  from  their  hall.  France  was  weary  of  so  many  shocks; 
the  feebleness  of  the  Directory  succeeding  to  the  revolutionary 
outbursts,  drove  the  country,  downcast  and  indifferent,  into 
the  arms  of  the  new  master,  to  whom  it  had  not  given  the 
power  which  it  permitted  him  to  usurp.  He  had  so  many  times 
assured  to  it  the  joys  of  victory  that  it  conceived  a  hope  of  ob- 
taining through  him  some  repose. 

On  the  same  evening,  in  a  small  gathering  of  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Ancients,  a  law  was  voted  constituting  "a  con- 
sular executive  commission,  composed  of  Citizens  Sieyes,  Roger- 
Ducos,  and  Bonaparte.  Tliis  commission  was  invested  with  the 
plenitude  of  dictatorial  power,  specially  charged  with  the  or- 
ganization of  order  in  all  parts  of  the  administration,  with  the 
re-estabUshment  of  tranquilUty  in  the  interior,  and  the  bring- 
ing about  of  a  solid  and  honorable  peace." 

A  commission  of  twenty-five  members,  chosen  in  each  of  the 
two  councils,  was  to  assist  the  executive  power  in  this  difficult 
task.  The  reign  of  the  assembUes  was  for  a  long  time  finished; 
the  dictatorship  had  begun. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CONSULATE   (1799-1804). 

For  more  than  ten  years,  amid  unheard  of  shocks  and  suf- 
ferings, France  had  been  seeking  for  a  free  and  regular  gov- 
ernment, that  might  assure  to  her  the  new  rights  which  had 
only  been  gained  through  tribulation.  She  had  overthrown 
the  Monarchy  and  attempted  a  Repubhc ;  she  had  accepted  and 
rejected  three  constitutions,  all  the  while  struggling  single- 
handed  with  Europe,  leagued  against  her.  She  had  undergone 
the  violence  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  contradictory  passions 
of  the  Assembhes,  and  the  incoherent  feebleness  of  the  Direc- 
tory. For  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  King  Louis  XIV., 
her  history  finds  once  more  a  centre,  and  henceforth  revolves 
round  a  single  man.  For  fifteen  years,  victorious  or  van- 
quished, at  the  summit  of  glory,  or  in  the  depths  of  abasement, 
France  and  Europe,  overmastered  by  an  indomitable  wiU  and 
unbridled  passion  for  power,  were  compelled  to  squander  their 
blood  and  their  treasure  upon  that  page  of  universal  history 
which  General  Bonaparte  claims  for  his  own,  and  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  covering  with  glory  and  crime. 

On  the  day  following  the  18th  Brumaire,  in  the  uncertainty 
of  parties,  in  face  of  a  constitution  audaciously  violated,  and  a 
government  mainly  provisional,  the  nation  was  more  excited 
than  apprehensive  or  disquieted.  It  had  caught  a  ghmpse  of 
that  natural  power  and  that  free  ascendancy  of  genius  to  which 
men  wiUingly  abandon  themselves,  with  a  confidence  which 
the  most  bitter  deceptions  have  never  been  able  to  extinguish. 
Ardent  and  sincere  repubhcans,  less  and  less  numerous,  felt 
themselves  conquered  beforehand,  by  a  sure  instinct  that  was 
not  misled  by  the  protest  of  their  adversaries.    They  bent 
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before  a  new  power,  to  which  their  old  hatreds  did  not  attach, 
which  they  believed  to  be  in  some  sort  created  by  their  own 
hands,  and  of  which  they  had  not  yet  measured  the  audacity. 
The  mass  of  the  population,  the  true  i'rance,  hailed  with  joy 
the  hope  of  order  and  of  a  regular  and  strong  adminibtration. 
They  were  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  philosophic  constitu- 
tion so  long  propounded  by  Sieyds.  In  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
the  ;^oveniraent  was  already  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  Gen* 
ercil  Bonaparte;  it  was  in  him  that  all  were  ti-usting,  for  repose 
at  home  and  glory  and  peace  abroad. 

Intact,  he  was  governing  already,  disregarding  the  prolonged 
discussions  of  the  two  legislative  commissions,  and  the  pro- 
fouuvl  developments  of  the  projects  of  Siey^,  expounded  by 
M.  Boulay.  Before  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  received 
the  s^mction  of  his  dominant  will,  he  had  repealed  the  Law  of 
Hostages,  recalled  the  proscribed  priests  from  the  Isle  of 
Oieron,  and  from  Sinnaiuari  most  of  those  transported  on  18th 
Fructidor.  He  liiid  reformed  the  ministry,  and  distributed 
according  to  his  pleasure  the  chief  conmKm<]s  in  the  army.  As 
Moreau  liad  been  of  service  to  Bouapaile  in  his  coup  d'ttat,  he 
wiis  pia,ce<l  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  joined  to  the 
army  of  Helvetia,  taken  from  ^lassena  on  the  morrow  of  his 
mast  brilliant  victories.  Distrust  and  ill-will  struggled  with 
his  admiration  of  Bonaparte  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  of 
Zurich;  he  was  sent  to  the  army  of  Italy,  always  devotet^l  to 
Bt)naparte.  Bertliier  remained  at  Paris  in  the  capacity  of 
minister  of  war.  Fouche  was  placed  at  the  police,  and  Talley- 
rand undertook  foreign  aUairs.  By  a  bent  of  theoretical  fancy, 
which  was  not  borne  out  by  expenence  in  government,  the 
illustrious  mathematician  Laplace  was  called  to  the  ministry 
of  the  interior.  Gaudin  became  minister  of  finances;  he  re- 
placed immediately  the  forced  loans  with  an  increase  of  dii'cct 
tiixes,  and  introduced  into  the  collection  of  the  public  revenues 
some  im[K:>rtant  improvements,  which  paved  the  way  for  our 
great  tinjincial  organization. 

At  the  same  time,  without  provocation  and  without  neces- 
sity, as  if  simply  in  compliance  with  the  mournful  traditions 
of  past  violence,  a  list  of  proscriptions,  published  on  the  23rd 
Brnmaire,  exiled  to  Guiana  or  the  lie  de  R6  nine  persons— a 
mixture  of  honast  repubhcans  opposed  to  the  new  state  oi 
things,  and  of  wretches  still  charged  with  the  crimes  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Oidy  the  name  of  General  Jourdan  excited 
universal  reprobation,  and  it  was  immediately  struck  outi 
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The  measure  itself  was  soon  mitigated,  and  the  decree  was 
never  executed. 

Through  the  revolutionary  storms  and  the  murderous  epochs 
which  had  successively  seen  all  the  great  actors  in  the  political 
Struggles  disappear  from  the  scene,  the  Abbe  Sieves  emerged 
as  a  veteran  associated  with  the  first  free  impulses  of  the 
nation.  In  1789,  his  pamphlet,  "What  is  the  Third  Estate?" 
had  arrested  the  attention  of  all  serious  minds.  He  had  seve- 
ral times,  and  in  decisive  circumstances,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Since  his  vote  of  the  20th 
January,  and  imtil  the  9th  Thermidor,  he  remained  in  volun- 
tary obscurity ;  mingling  since  then  in  aU  great  theoretical 
discussions,  he  had  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  in 
recent  events.  From  revolution  to  revolution,  popular  or  mili- 
tary, he  came  out  in  the  part  of  legislator,  his  spirit  escaping 
from  the  influence  of  pure  democracy.  He  had  formerly  pro- 
posed the  banishment  en  inasse  of  all  the  nobility,  and  he  still 
nursed  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  a  horror  for  all  traditional 
superiority.  He  had  said,  "Whoever  is  not  of  my  species  is 
not  my  fellow-creature ;  the  nobles  are  not  of  my  species ;  they 
are  wolves,  and  I  fire  upon  them."  He  had,  however,  been 
brought,  by  his  reflections  and  the  course  of  events,  to  con- 
struct eccentric  theories,  of  a  factitious  aristocracy,  the  wield* 
ers  of  power  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nation,  recruited  from  a 
limited  circle— a  disfigured  survival  of  the  Italian  republics  of 
the  middle  ages,  without  the  free  and  salutary  action  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

"  Confidence  ought  to  proceed  from  below,  and  power  to  act 
from  above,"  declared  the  appointed  legislator  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire.  He  himself  compared  his  political  system  to  a  pyramid, 
resting  on  the  entire  mass  of  the  nation,  terminating  at  the  top 
in  a  single  man,  whom  he  called  the  Great  Elector.  He  had 
not  the  courage  to  pronounce  the  word  king. 

Five  millions  of  electors,  constituted  into  primary  assem 
blies,  were  to  prepare  a  municipal  list  of  500,000  elected  who  in 
their  turn  were  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  departmental 
Ust  of  60,000  names.  To  these  twice  sifted  delegates  was  con- 
fided the  care  of  electing  5000  as  a  national  list,  alone  capable 
of  becoming  the  agents  of  executive  power  in  the  whole  of 
Prance.  The  municipal  and  departmental  administrations 
were  to  be  chosen  by  authority  from  their  respective  lists. 

The  Conservative  Senate,  composed  of  eighty  members,  self 
elective,  had  the  right  of  appointing  the  members  of  the  Corps 
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Ii6gislatit  tbo  Tribuneship,  and  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
It  was  besides  destined  to  the  honor  of  choosing  the  Greal 
Elector.  The  senators,  richly  endowed,  might  exercise  no 
other  function.  The  Corps  Legislatif  was  dumb,  and  limited 
to  voting  the  laws  prepared  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  dis^ 
cuss-d  by  the  Tribunate.  The  Great  Elector,  without  actively 
mterfering  in  the  p:oveniinent  furnished  with  a  civil  list  of 
six  millions,  and  raap^iificently  housed  by  the  state,  appointed 
the  two  councils  of  peace  and  war,  upon  whom  depended  the 
ministers  and  all  tlie  administrative  personnel  of  prefects  and 
sub-prefects  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  depart- 
ments. In  case  the  magistrate,  so  highly  placed  m  his  sumptu 
ous  indolence,  should  seem  to  menace  the  Siifety  of  the  State, 
the  Sfmate  was  authorized  to  absorb  him  by  admitting  him 
mto  its  ranks.  Tlie  same  acti^jn  mipht  be  exercised  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  civil  or  nnlit;\ry  functionaries. 

So  many  comphoated  wheels  calculated  to  hinder  rather  than 
to  sustain  each  other,  so  nuich  pomp  in  words  and  so  little 
^cacy  in  action,  could  never  suit  the  intentions  or  the  cliar- 
acter  of  General  Bonaparte.  He  claimed  at  once  the  position 
jf  Great  Elector,  winch  Sieyes  had  perhaps  secretly  thought 
tio  reserve  for  himself. 

*'  \VTiat  1"  said  he,  "  would  you  want  to  make  me  a  pig  in  a 
iuncchill^"  Then  demolishing  the  edifice  laboriously  con- 
atructed  by  the  legislator,  "Your  Great  Elector  is  a  slothful 
sang,"  said  he  to  Siey^;  "  the  time  for  that  sort  of  thing  is 
'jsl^I.  What  I  appoint  people  to  act,  and  not  act  himself  I  It 
won't  do.  If  I  were  this  Great  Elector  I  should  certainly  do 
6ver>i;hing  which  you  would  desire  me  not  to  do.  I  should 
say  to  the  two  consuls  of  peace  and  war:  '  If  you  don't  choose 
such  and  such  a  man,  or  take  such  and  such  a  measure,  I  shall 
send  you  about  your  business.'  And  I  would  compel  them  to 
proceed  according  to  my  wiU.  And  these  two  consuls — How 
do  you  think  they  could  agree?  Unity  of  action  is  indispensa- 
ble in  government.  Do  you  think  that  serious  men  would  be 
able  to  lend  themselves  to  such  shams?" 

8iey^  was  not  fond  of  discussion,  for  which  indeed  he  was 
not  suited;  with  the  prudent  sagacity  which  always  charao 
terized  his  conduct,  he  recogniaed  the  inferiority  of  his  wiU 
and  his  influence  in  comparison  with  General  Bonaparta 
Three  consuls  were  substituted  for  the  Great  Elector  and  his 
two  chosen  subordinates— equal  in  appearance,  but  already 
classed  according  to  the  origin  of  their  power.    As  first  consul, 
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Bonaparte  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  election ;  he  held 
himself  as  appointed  by  the  people.  ''What  colleagues  will 
they  give  me?"  said  he  bluntly  to  Roederer  and  Talleyrand 
who  served  him  constantly  as  his  agents  of  communication. 
**  Whom  do  you  wish."''  He  named Cambaceres,  then  minister 
of  justice,  clever  and  clear-sighted,  of  an  independent  spn*it 
joined  to  a  docile  character ;  and  Lebrun,  the  former  secretary 
of  the  Chancellor  Maupeou,  minister  for  foreign  atfairs  under 
the  Convention,  and  respected  by  moderate  repubhcans.  Some 
had  spoken  of  M.  Damiou,  honestly  courageous  in  the  worst 
days  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  clever  author  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  year  III.,  and  whom  Bonapai-te  had  taken  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  entrusting  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution. A  certain  number  of  voices  in  the  two  legislative  com- 
missions had  supported  his  name.  The  resolution  of  M.  Dau- 
nou  was  known ;  Bonaparte  did  not  complete  the  counting  of 
the  votes.  "  We  shall  do  better/'  said  he,  "to  keep  to  those 
whom  M.  Sieyes  has  named."  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun  were 
appointed  consuls.  Sieyes  received  from  the  nation  a  rich 
grant  and  the  estat-e  of  Crosne.  In  concert  with  Roger-Ducos 
and  the  new  consids,  he  formed  the  list  of  the  Senate,  who  im- 
mediately completed  its  numbers,  as  well  as  the  hsts  of  the  300 
members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  the  100  members  of  tlie 
Tribunate.  Moderation  presided  over  the  composition  of  the 
lists;  Bonaparte  attached  no  importance  to  them,  and  took  no 
part  in  their  preparation.  He  had  formed  with  care  the  Coim- 
cil  of  State,  many  capable  men  finding  a  place  in  it.  It  was 
the  instrument  which  the  Fii-st  Consid  destined  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  ideas.  Once  only,  on  the  19th  Brumaire,  he  came 
for  a  moment  into  contact  with  the  assemblies.  Henceforth  he 
left  them  in  the  shade;  all  power  rested  in  his  hands.  Under 
the  name  of  Republic,  the  accent  of  an  absolute  master  re- 
sounded already  in  the  proclamation  everywhere  circidated  on 
the  day  following  the  formation  of  the  new  goveimment: — 

*'  Frenchmen, 

"To  render  the  Republic  dear  to  citizens,  respected  by 
foreigners,  formidable  to  our  enemies,  are  the  obligations  which 
we  have  contracted  in  accepting  the  chief  magistracy. 

"It  will  be  dear  to  citizens  if  the  laws  and  the  acts  of  au- 
thority bear  the  impress  of  the  spirit  of  order,  justice  and 
moderation. 

**  The  Repubhc  wiU  be  imposing  to  foreigners  if  It  knows  how 
to  respect  in  their  independence  the  title  of  its  own  indepen- 
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dence,  if  its  engagements,  prepared  with  wisdom  and  entered 
upon  with  sincerity,  are  faithfully  kept. 

"Lastly,  it  will  be  formidable  to  its  enemies,  if  the  army 
and  navy  are  made  strong,  and  if  each  of  its  defenders  finds  a 
home  in  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs,  and  in  that  home  a 
heritage  of  virtue  and  glory;  if  the  officer,  trained  by  long 
study,  obtains  by  regular  promotion  the  recompense  due  to  his 
talents  and  work. 

"  Upon  these  principles  depend  the  stability  of  government, 
the  success  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  nations. 

''We  have  pomttxi  out  the  rule,  Frenchmen,  by  which  we 
ought  to  be  judged,  we  have  stated  our  duties.  It  will  be  for 
you  to  tell  us  whether  we  have  fulfilled  them." 

"  What  would  vou  have?"  said  the  First  Consul  to  La  Fa- 
yette.  "  Sieyes  has  put  nothing  but  shadows  everywhere;  the 
shadow  of  legislative  power,  the  shadow  of  judicial  y^ower,  the 
shadow  of  government;  some  part  of  the  substance  was  neces- 
sary. Faith  I  I  have  put  it  there."  The  very  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  affirmed  the  radical  change  brought  about  in  the 
directiun  of  affairs.  "Tlie  powei-s  instituted  to-day  will  be 
strong  and  lasting,  such  as  they  ought  to  be  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee tlie  rights  of  citizens  and  the  interests  of  the  State.  Citi- 
zens, the  Revolution  is  fixtnl  upon  the  same  principles  which 
began  it.     It  is  finished  I" 

It  was  not  the  apotheosis,  but  the  end  of  the  Revolution  that 
the  autliors  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  arrogantly 
announced.  In  the  first  impulse  of  a  great  spirit  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  difficult  task,  Bonaparte  conceived  the  thought 
of  terminating  the  war  like  the  Revolution,  and  of  re-establish- 
ing, at  least  for  some  time,  the  peace  he  needed  in  order  to 
govern  France.  Disdainful  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  diplomacy, 
he  wrote  directly  to  George  in.,  as  he  had  formerly  written  to 
the  Archduke  Charles  (18th  December,  1799). 

"C.dled  by  the  will  of  the  French  nation  to  be  first  magis- 
trate, I  deem  it  expedient  on  entering  upon  my  charge  to  com- 
municate directly  with  your  Majesty. 

"  Must  the  war  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  be  eternal?  Is  there  no  other  means  of 
arriving  at  a  mutual  understanding? 

"  How  can  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  powerful 
and  strong  beyond  what  their  security  and  independence  re- 
ouire.  sacrificd  the  interest  of  commerce,  the  prosperity  of 
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their  people,  and  the  happiness  of  families,  to  ideas  of  Tain- 
glory? 

"  These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of  your 
Majesty,  who  governs  a  free  nation  with  the  sole  aim  of  render- 
ing it  happy. 

*'  Your  Majesty  will  see  in  these  overtures  only  my  sincere 
desire  to  contribute  effectively,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  gen- 
eral pacification  by  a  prompt  procedure,  full  of  confidence  and 
divested  of  those  forms  which,  necessary  perhaps,  in  order  to 
disguise  the  dependence  of  feeble  States,  only  reveal  between 
strong  States  a  mutual  desire  to  deceive  each  other. 

*'  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  power,  may  for 
a  long  time  yet  retard  its  termination;  but  I  dare  to  say  that 
every  civilized  nation  is  interested  in  the  close  of  a  wai'  which 
embraces  the  whole  world." 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  Bonaparte 
wrote  to  the  Emj^eror  Francis.  He  had  treated  formerly  with 
this  sovereign,  and  would  not  perhaps  have  found  him  inflexi- 
ble; but  Pitt  did  not  believe  the  Revolution  finished,  and  had 
no  confidence  in  a  man  who  had  just  seized  with  a  \nctorious 
hand  the  direction  of  the  destinies  of  France.  A  frigidly  polite 
letter,  addressed  by  Lord  Granville  to  Talleyrand,  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  repelled  the  advances  of  the  First  O^nsuL 
The  English  then  prepared  a  new  armament  intended  to  second 
the  attempts  which  the  royalists  were  at  that  time  renewing  iu 
the  west.  In  enumerating  the  causes  of  European  nu^stiust 
with  regard  to  France,  Lord  Granville  added,  "The  best  ^ur- 
antee,  the  most  natural  guarantee,  for  the  reality  and  the  }»er* 
manence  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  French  goverarnent, 
would  be  the  restoration  of  that  royal  dynasty  whirh  lias 
maintained  for  so  many  ages  the  internal  prosperity  of  i^'rance, 
and  which  has  made  it  regarded  with  respect  and  consideration 
abroad.  Such  an  event  would  clear  away  all  the  obstacles 
which  hinder  negotiations  for  peace,  it  would  ensure  to  France 
the  tranquil  possession  of  her  ancient  territory,  and  it  would 
give  to  aU  the  nations  of  Europe  that  security  which  they  are 
compelled  to  seek  at  present  by  other  means. " 

During  the  violent  debate  raised  in  Parliament  by  the  pacific 
propositions  of  the  First  Consul,  Pitt  based  all  his  arguments 
upon  the  instability  and  insecurity  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  French  Revolution,  whatever  might  be  the  name  of  its  chief 
rulers.  "When  was  it  discovered  that  the  dangers  of  Jaco- 
binism cease  to  ezistr  he  cried.    **  When  was  it  discovered 
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that  the  Jacobinifim  of  Eobespierre,  of  BarSre,  of  the  five  direc- 
tors, of  the  triumvirate,  has  all  of  a  sudden  disappeared  because 
it  is  concentrated  in  a  single  man,  raised  and  nurtured  in  its 
bosom,  covered  with  glory  under  its  auspices,  and  who  has 
been  at  once  the  offspring  and  the  champion  of  all  its  atroci- 
ties? ...  It  is  because  I  love  peace  sincerely  that  I  cannot  con- 
tent myself  with  a  vain  word;  it  is  because  I  love  peace  sin- 
cerely that  I  cannot  sacrifice  it  by  seizing  the  shadow  when  the 
reality  is  not  within  my  reach.  Cur  tgitur  pacem  nolo  f  Quia 
infida  est,  quia  periculosa,  quia  esse  rum  potest  P^ 

More  moderate  in  form,  Austria  had  in  reality  replied  like 
England.  War  was  inevitable,  and  in  the  internal  disorder 
in  which  the  Directory  had  left  affairs,  in  the  financial  em- 
barrassment and  in  the  deplorable  state  of  the  armies,  the 
First  Consul  felt  the  weight  of  a  government  that  had  been 
so  long  disorganized  and  weak,  pressing  heavily  on  his 
Bhouldere.  His  first  care  was  to  achieve  the  pacification  of 
the  west  J  always  agitated  by  royalist  passions.  For  a 
moment  the  chiofs  of  the  party  thought  it  possible  to  engage 
Goneral  Bonaparte  in  the  service  of  the  monarchical  restora- 
tion: they  were  speedily  undeceived.  But  the  First  Consul 
knew  how  to  make  use  in  Vendee  of  the  influence  of  the 
former  cure  of  St.  Laud,  the  Abb6  Bemier;  he  made  an  appeal 
to  the  priests,  who  returned  from  all  parts  to  their  provinces, 
*'The  ministers  of  a  God  of  Peace,"  said  the  proclamation  of 
th<3  28th  December.  1799,  "  will  be  the  first  promotei'S  of  recon- 
ciVation  and  concord;  let  them  speak  to  aU  hearts  the  lan- 
guage which  they  learn  in  the  temple  of  their  blaster  1  Let 
them  enter  temples  which  will  be  reopened  to  them,  and  offer 
for  their  fellow-citizens  the  sacrifice  which  shall  expiate  the 
crime  of  war  and  the  blood  which  has  been  made  to  flow !" 
Always  in  intimate  unison  with  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  populace  who  fought  under  their  ordei-s,  the  Vendean 
chiefs  responded  to  this  appeal,  laying  down  their  arms.  In 
Brittany  tmd  in  Normandy,  Grcorges  Cadoudal  and  Frott^  con- 
tinued hostilities;  severe  instructions  were  sent,  first  to  Gen- 
eral Hedouville,  and  then  to  General  Bnme.  "The  Consuls 
think  that  the  generals  ought  to  shoot  on  the  spot  the  principal 
rebels  taken  with  arms  in  hand.  However  cunning  the 
Chouans  may  be,  they  are  not  so  much  so  as  Arabs  of  the 
desert.  The  First  Consul  believes  that  a  salutary  example 
would  be  given  by  burning  two  or  three  large  communee^ 
chosen  from  among  those  who  have  behaved  themselves  moet 
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badly."  Six  weeks  later  the  insurrection  was  everywhere 
subdued;  Frott6,  and  his  young  aide-de-camp  Toustain,  had 
been  shot;  Bourmont  had  accepted  the  offers  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  enrolled  himself  in  his  service ;  Georges  Cadoudal 
resisted  all  the  advances  of  him  whom  he  was  soon  to  pursue 
with  his  hatred  even  to  attempting  a  crime.  "  What  a  mis 
take  I  have  made  in  not  stifling  him  in  my  arms : "  repeated 
the  hardy  chief  of  the  Chouans  on  quitting  General  Bonaparte. 
He  retired  into  England.  The  civil  war  was  terminated ;  the 
troops  which  had  occupied  the  provinces  of  the  west  could 
now  rejoin  the  armies  which  were  preparing  on  the  frontiers. 
Camot,  who  had  just  re-entered  France,  replaced  at  the 
ministry  of  war  General  Berthier,  caUed  upon  active  servica 
It  was  the  grand  association  connected  with  his  name,  rather 
than  the  hope  of  an  active  and  effective  co-operation,  whicti 
decided  the  First  Consul  to  entrust  this  post  to  Camot ;  passi- 
bly  he  wished  to  remove  it  from  the  Mttie  gi^oup  of  obstinate 
liberals  justly  disquieted  at  the  dangers  witii  which  they  saw 
freeiiom  menaced.  Ah-eady  the  journals  had  been  suppi*8ssed, 
with  the  exception  of  thhteen;  the  laws  were  vot^d  without 
dispute;  and,  "  in  a  veritable  whirhvind  of  urgency,"  the 
governmeat  claimed  to  regulate  the  duration  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Tribunate.  Benjamin  Constant,  still  young,  iuid 
knovrn  for  a  short  time  previously  as  a  pubhcist,  raised  his 
voice  eloquently  against  the  wi-ong  done  to  freedom  of  discus- 
sion. '* Without  doubt,"  said  he  "harmony  is  desii-able 
amongst  the  authorities  of  the  Republic ;  but  the  independence 
of  the  Tribunate  is  no  less  necessary  to  tliat  harmony  th:m 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  government;  without  the 
independence  of  the  Tribunate,  there  will  be  no  longer  either 
harmony  or  constitution,  there  will  be  no  longer  anything  but 
servitude  and  silence,  a  silence  that  all  Europe  will  undei-stand.'* 
The  past  violence  of  the  assemblies,  and  their  frequent  incon- 
sistencies, had  wearied  feeble  minds,  and  blinded  shoitr-sighted 
spirits.  Tlie  speech  of  Benjamin  Constant  secured  for  Ida 
friend  Madame  de  Stael  a  forced  retirement  from  Paris.  The 
law  was  voted  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  adulations  of  flat- 
terers were  heaped  up  around  the  feet  of  the  First  ConsuL 
He  himself  took  a  wiser  view  of  his  position,  which  he  still 
considered  precarious.  On  taking  up  his  residence  at  the 
Tuileries,  in  great  state,  on  February  19,  1800,  he  said  to  his 
secretary,  ''Well,  Bourienne,  we  have  reached  the  Tuileries; 
the  thing  is  now  to  stop  here." 
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Already,  and  by  the  sole  effort  of  a  sovereign  will,  which 
appeared  to  improve  by  exercise,  the  power  formerly  dis- 
tributed among  obscure  hands  was  concentrated  at  Paris, 
under  the  direction  of  a  central  administration  suddenly 
organized;  exactions  borne  with  difficulty  resulted  in  abun- 
dant resources  from  the  conquered  or  annexed  countries,  at 
Genoa,  in  Holland,  at  Hamburg.  The  young  King  of  Prussia, 
sensible  and  prudent,  had  refused  to  transform  his  neutrahty 
into  alliance ;  but  he  had  used  his  influence  over  the  smaller 
states  of  the  empii-e,  to  induce  them  to  maintain  the  same 
attitude.  The  Emperor  Paul  I.,  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  im- 
petuous movements  of  his  ardent  and  unhealthy  spirit,  was 
picpiod  by  the  defeats  of  Suwarrow,  and  offended  by  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  help  of  Austria;  he  was  discontented  with 
the  English  government,  and  ill-humoredly  kept  himself 
apart  from  the  coalition.  The  resumption  of  hostilities  was 
immin<'nt.  and  the  grand  projects  of  the  First  Consul  began 
to  unroll  themselves.  Active  preparations  had  been  till  then 
confined  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine  under  Moreau.  The  army 
of  Liguria,  placed  under  the  command  of  Massena,  with  Genoa 
as  a  centre  of  operations,  had  received  neither  reinforcements 
nor  munitions;  its  duty  was  to  protect  the  passage  of  the 
Appenines  against  Melas,  whilst  Moreau  attacked  upon  the 
Rhine  the  army  of  Suabia,  commanded  by  Marshal  Kray. 
The  occupation  of  Switzerland  by  the  French  army  impeded 
the  movements  of  the  allies,  by  compelling  them  to  withdraw 
their  two  armies  from  each  other;  the  First  Consul  meditated 
a  movement  which  should  give  him  all  the  advantages  of  this 
jjeparation.  Moreau  in  Germany,  Massena  in  Italy,  were 
ordered  at  any  cost  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check.  Bonaparte 
silently  formed  a  third  army,  the  corps  of  which  he  cleverly 
dispersed,  distracting  the  attention  of  Europe  by  the  camp  of 
the  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon.  Already  he  was  preparing  the 
grand  campaign  which  should  raise  his  glory  to  its  pinnacle, 
and  estabhsh  his  power  upon  victory.  In  his  idea  everything 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  personal  glory  of  his  successes.  He 
conceived  a  project  of  attack  by  crossing  the  Rhine.  Moreau, 
modest  and  disinterested,  accepted  the  general  plan  of  the 
war,  and  subordinated  his  operations  to  those  of  the  First 
Consul ;  in  his  military  capacity  independent  and  resolute,  he 
persisted  in  passing  the  Rhine  at  his  pleasure.  Bonaparte  was 
enraged.  ''  Moreau  would  not  seek  to  understand  me,"  cried 
he.     He  yielded,  however,  to  the  observations  of  General 
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Dessoles,  and  always  clever  in  subjugating  those  of  whom  he 
had  need,  he  wrote  to  Moreau  to  restore  him  Hberty  of  action. 
**  Dessoles  wiU  tell  you  that  no  one  is  more  interested  than 
myself  in  your  personal  glory  and  your  good  fortune.  The 
English  embark  in  force;  what  do  they  want?  I  am  to-day  a 
sort  of  manikin,  who  has  lost  his  liberty  and  his  good  fortune. 
Greatness  is  fine  but  in  prospective  and  in  imagination.  I 
envy  you  your  luck ;  you  go  with  the  heroes  to  do  fine  deeds. 
I  would  willingly  barter  my  consular  purple  against  one  of 
your  bridadier's  epaulettes"  (16th  March,  1800). 

The  army  of  Italy  had  been  suffering  for  a  long  time  with 
heroic  courage ;  the  well-known  chief  who  took  the  conmaand 
was  more  than  any  other  suited  to  obtain  from  it  the  last 
efforts  of  devotion ;  it  was  the  first  to  undergo  the  attack  of 
the  allied  forces.  The  troops  of  Massena  were  still  scattered 
when  he  was  assaded  by  Melas.  The  fear  of  prematurely 
exhausting  the  insufficient  resources  of  Genoa  had  prevented 
him  from  following  the  wise  councils  of  Bonaparte,  by  ma.ss- 
ing  his  troops  round  that  town.  After  a  series  of  furious 
combats  upon  the  upper  Borraida,  the  French  liae  found  itself 
cut  in  two  by  the  Austrians;  General  Suchet  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  Nice,  Massena  re-entered  Genoa.  A  new  effort 
forced  back  General  Melas  beyond  the  Appenines.  The  at- 
tempt to  rejoin  the  corps  of  General  Suchet  having  failed, 
Massena  saw  himself  constrained  to  shut  himself  up  in  Genoa, 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  divided  in  opinion,  but  whose  con- 
fidence he  had  already  known  how  to  win.  Resolvetl  to 
occupy  by  resistiince  and  by  sorties  all  the  foiTes  of  the  allies, 
the  general  made  preparations  for  sustaining  the  siege  to  the 
last  extremity.  All  the  provisions  of  the  place  were  brought 
into  the  military  magazines;  the  most  severe  order  reigned  in 
the  distribution,  but  already  scarcity  was  felt.  The  forces  of 
Massena,  exhausted  by  freqiient  fights,  diminished  every  day; 
bread  fjiiled;  and  the  heroic  obstinacy  of  the  general  alone 
compelled  the  Austrians  to  keep  a  considerable  corps  d'armee 
before  a  famished  town  (5th  May,  1800).  Melas  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  force  the  lines  of  Var,  behind  which  General 
Suchet,  too  feeble  to  defend  Nice,  had  cleverly  entrenched 
himself. 

Moreau  delayed  to  commence  the  campaign;  his  material 
was  insuflScient;  Alsace  and  Switzerland,  exhausted  of  re- 
sources, could  not  furnish  the  means  of  transport  required  by 
his  movement.   The  First  Consul  urged  him.    "  Obtain  a  success 
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as  soon  as  possible,  that  you  may  be  able  by  a  diversion  in  some 
dep:ree  to  expedite  the  operations  in  Italy,"  he  wrote  to  him  on 
Apri]  24;  "every  day's  delay  is  extremely  disastrous  to  us." 
On  April' 26,  Moreau  passed  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg,  at  Brisach, 
and  at  Basle,  thus  deceiving  General  Kray,  who  defended  the 
defiles  of  the  Bkick  Forest,  whilst  the  different  divisions  of  the 
French  army  reaBcended  and  repassed  the  Rhine,  in  order 
to  cross  it  afresh  without  difficulty  at  Schaffhausen.  The 
Austrians  had  not  yet  collected  their  forces,  dispersed  by  the 
unlooked-for  movement  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  exe- 
cute; the  French  corps  were  themselves  dispersed  when  the 
battle  commenced,  on  May  3,  at  Engen.  After  a  furious  strug- 
gle at  several  points,  General  Moreau  achieved  a  splendid  vic- 
tory; two  days  later  the  same  fortune  crowned  the  battle  of 
Mcesskirch ;  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  great.  The  action  was 
not  well  combined ;  Marshal  Kray  at  fii-st  fell  back  behind  the 
Danube ;  by  the  advice  of  his  council  of  war  he  decided  to  de- 
fend the  magazines  at  Biberach.  He  repassed  the  river,  and 
offered  battle  to  the  corps  of  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  then  hampered 
with  Moreau,  bearing  his  direction  with  difficulty.  The  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  Austrians  were  everywhere  attacked  at 
once ;  their  troops,  ah'eady  demoralized  by  several  defeats,  re- 
tired in  disorder.  Kray  fell  back  on  Ulm,  where  an  entrenched 
Cimip  was  ready  for  him.  General  Moreau  was  compelled  to 
weaken  his  army  by  detaching  a  corps  of  1800  men,  necessary 
for  the  operations  of  the  First  Consul.  He  attempted  without 
success  a  movement  intended  to  turn  the  flank  of  General 
Kray,  and  resolved  to  blockade  him  in  his  positions,  and  wait 
for  the  result  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Bonaparte.  On  the  27th 
May  he  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  "  We  await  with  impatience  the 
announcement  of  your  success.  M.  de  Kray  and  I  are  groping 
about  here— he  to  keep  his  army  round  Ulm,  I  to  make  him 
quit  the  post.  It  would  have  been  dangerous,  especially  for 
you,  if  I  had  carried  the  war  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 
bur  present  position  has  forced  the  Prince  of  Reuss  to  remove 
himself  to  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  to  the  sources  of  the  Lech 
and  the  Iller;  thus  he  is  no  longer  dangerous  for  you.  If  M. 
de  Krav  comes  towards  me,  I  shall  still  retreat  as  far  as  Mein- 
ingen ;  there  I  shall  join  General  Leoourbe,  and  we  shall  fight. 
If  M.  de  Kray  marches  upon  Augsburg,  I  shall  do  the  same; 
he  will  quit  his  support  at  Ulm.  and  then  we  shall  see  what 
will  have  to  be  done  to  cover  your  movements.  We  should 
find  more  advantages  in  carrying  on  the  war  upon  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Danube,  and  making  Wurtemberg  and  Franconia 
contribute  to  it;  but  that  would  not  suit  you,  as  the  enemy 
would  be  able  to  send  detachments  down  into  Italy  wliilst 
leaving  us  to  ravage  the  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

"  Give  me,  I  pray  you,  some  news  of  yourself,  and  command 
me  in  every  possible  service  I  can  render  you. " 

All  vvas  thus  prepared  in  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  success 
of  that  camgaign  of  the  P'irst  Consul  of  which  the  enemy  were 
still  ignorant.  Always  deceived  by  the  fictitious  concentra- 
tions carried  on  at  Dijon,  the  Austrians  saw  without  disquie- 
tude the  departure  of  Bonaparte,  who  left  Paris,  as  it  was  said, 
for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  pass  in  review  the  army  of  reserve. 
The  French  pubUc  shared  the  same  illusion ;  the  preparations 
eagerly  pushed  forward  by  the  First  Consul,  remained  secret. 
He  set  out  at  the  last  moment,  leaving  with  regret,  and  not 
without  uneasiness,  his  government  scarcely  established,  and 
new  institutions  not  yet  in  working  order.  ' '  Keep  firmly  to- 
gether," said  he  to  Cambacerds  and  Lebrun;  "if  an  emergency 
occurs,  don't  be  alarmed  at  it.  I  Avill  return  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, to  crush  those  who  are  audacious  enough  to  raise  a  hand 
against  the  government."  He  had  in  advance,  by  the  power- '[ 
ful  conceptions  of  his  genius  arranged  the  whole  plan  of  1 
operations,  and  divined  the  movements  of  his  enemies.  Bend-  ^ 
ing  over  his  maps,  and  designating  with  his  finger  the  posi- 
tions of  the  different  corps,  he  muttered  in  a  low  voice,  ''  This 
poor  M.  de  Melas  will  pass  by  Turin,  he  will  fall  back  upon 
Alessandria.  I  shall  pass  the  Po,  and  come  up  with  him  again 
on  the  road  of  Placenza,  in  the  plains  of  the  Scrivia ;  and  I 
shall  beat  liim  there,  and  then  there."  The  Tribunate  ex- 
pressed their  desire  that  the  First  Consul  might  return  soon, 
"conqueror  and  pacificator."  An  article  of  the  Constitution 
forbade  him  to  take  the  command  of  the  armies ;  Berthier  re- 
ceived the  title  of  general-in-chief.  The  First  Consul  passed  in 
review  the  army  of  conscripts  and  invalids  assembled  at  Dijon. 
On  May  13,  he  combined  the  active  forces  at  Geneva,  the 
troops  coming  from  Germany  under  the  command  of  General 
Moncey  had  not  yet  arrived;  they  were  to  pass  by  the  St. 
Qothard.  General  Marescot  had  been  ordered  to  reconnoitre 
the  Alps ;  the  pass  of  the  St.  Bernard,  more  difficult  than  that 
of  the  Simplon  or  Mont  Cenis,  was  much  shorter,  and  the  pas- 
sage from  it  could  be  much  more  easily  defended.  "Difficult 
It  may  be,"  replied  the  First  Consul  to  the  report  of  Marescot, 
'*but  is  it  possible?"     "I  think  so,"  said  the  general,  "with 
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extraordinary   efforts."     ''Ah,  well!    let   hs   Bet  out,"  said 

Bonapiirte. 

From  Greneva  to  Villeneuve  the  journey  was  easy,  and  vessels 
carried  provisions  to  that  point.  The  First  Consul  had  care- 
fully arranged  places  for  re  victualling  all  along  the  road.  At 
Montigny  half  the  mules,  requisitioned  at  great  cost  in  the 
neighborhood,  were  loaded  with  \ictuals  and  munitions  of  war; 
the  other  half  were  attached  to  the  gun  carriages  reheved  of  the 
cannon,  which  were  to  be  again  put  in  working  order  at  San 
Remi,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass.  The  cannon  themselvea 
were  enveloped  in  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees;  they  could 
then  be  dragged  over  the  ice  and  snow.  The  number  of  mules 
proving  insutHcient,  and  the  peasants  refusing  to  undertake 
this  rough  work,  the  soldiei*s  yoked  themselves  to  the  cannon, 
and  dragged  them  across  the  mountain  without  \\'lshing  to  ac- 
cept the  rewai*ds  promised  by  the  First  Consul.  He  rode  on  a 
mule  at  the  head  of  the  rear-guard,  wrapped  in  a  gi*ay  great- 
coat, chatting  familiarly  with  his  guide,  and  sustaining  the 
courage  of  his  soldiers  by  his  unalterable  coolness.  After  a 
few  hours'  rest  at  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard  commenced  the 
descent,  more  diflBcult  still  than  the  ciscent.  From  the  loth  to 
the  20th  of  May  the  divisions  followed  each  other.  Lannes 
and  Berthier,  who  commanded  the  vanguard,  had  already  ad- 
vanced to  Aosta,  when  they  found  thcuxselves  stopped  by  the 
little  fort  of  Bard,  built  upjon  a  precipitous  rock,  and  with  ar- 
tillery commanding  the  defile.  It  was  now  night ;  a  layer  of 
straw  and  refuse  was  spread  over  the  frozen  foot-path;  the 
wheels  of  the  gun-carriages  were  encased  in  tow ;  at  the  break 
of  day  the  passage  had  been  safely  cleared.  The  French  army, 
descending:  like  a  torrent  into  the  valley,  seized  upon  Ivry,  and 
repulsed  the  Austrians  at  the  Cliiusella  on  May  26th.  All  the 
divisions  of  Bonaparte's  army  assembled  by  degrees ;  the  corpf 
of  Moncey  debouched  by  the  St.  Grothard,  4000  men  under  the 
orders  of  Greneral  Thiireau  crossed  by  Mont  Cenis.  General 
Melas  still  refused  to  believe  in  the  danger  which  menaced  him, 
and  already  an  imposing  army  was  advancing  against  his  scat- 
tered and  divided  forces.  Already  Lannes  had  beaten  General 
Ott  at  Montebello,  after  a  hotly  disputed  engagement.  *'I 
beard  the  bones  crackle  like  a  hailstonn  on  the  roofs,"  said  the 
conqueror. 

Bonaparte  threw  himself  upon  Milan,  neglecting  Genoa, 
which  he  might  have  deUvei*ed  without  risk;  thereby  con- 
demning Mass^na  and  his  army  to  the  sufferings  of  a  prolonged 
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flfege,  terminated  by  a  sad  defeat.     He  had  conceived  vaster 
projects,  and  the  design  of  annihilating  the  Austrian  army  by 
a  single  blow.     EvOi-ything  had  to  give  way  to  the  considera- 
tion of  personal  success  and  his  egotistical  thirst  for  glory. 
The  Lombard  populace  received  the  First  Consul  with  trans- 
port, happy  to  see  themselves  deUvered  from  the  Austrian 
yoke,  and  beguiled  in  advance  with  the  hope  of  liberty.     Gen- 
eral Melas  was  at  Alessandria,  summoning  to  his  aid  the  forces 
that  were  attacking  Suchet  on  the  Var,  and  the  troops  of 
Gk?neral  Ott,  detained  by  the  siege  of  Genoa.     He  was  assured 
of  the  impossibility  of  any  succor  being  seit  by  Marshal  Kray. 
It  was  necessary  to  conquer  or  die.     In  the  prison  in  which  the 
Austrian  army  detained  him,  Mass^na  had  divined  the  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy.     He  was  still  hoping  for  the  assisUmce  that 
hsd  been  promised  him ;  already  General  Ott  had  sent  him  a 
flag  of  truce.     ''Give  me  only  provisions  for  two  days,  or  one 
day,"  said  he  to  the  Genoese,  ''and  I  will  save  you  from  the 
Austrian  yoke,  and  spare  my  armj^  the  sorrow  of  surrender." 
All  resources  were  exhausted;   the  horrors  of  famine  had 
worn  out  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants;  even  the  soldiers 
were  yielding  to  discouragement.    "  Before  he  will  surrender," 
said  they,  "the  general  will  make  us  eat  his  boots."    For  a 
long  time  the  garrison  had  lived  on  unwholesome  bread  made 
with  starch,  upon  linseed  and  cocoa,  which  scarceh^  sufficed  to 
keep  the  soldiers  alive;  the  population,  reduced  to  hve  on  soup 
made  of  herbs  gathered  on  the  ramparts,  died  by  hundreds; 
the  prisoners  cantoned  in  the  port  in  old  dismasted  vessels, 
uttered  cries  that  reached  the  ears  of  their  old  generals.     The 
latter  had  refused  to  send  in  provisions  for  the  prisoners,  in 
spite  of  the  promise  of  Massena  to  reserve  it  for  them.     The 
last  food  was  used  up ;  on  the  3rd  of  June  the  general  censented 
to  receive  the  flag  of  truce.     He  asked  for,  and  obtained,  the 
honors  of  war;  the  army  was  authorized  to  depart  from  Genoa 
with  arms  and  baggage,  flags  displayed,  and  free  to  direct  its 
course  towards  the  corps  of  General  Suchet.     "  Without  that 
I  should  issue  arms  in  hand,  and  it  should  be  seen  what  eight 
thousand  famished  men  could  do."    War  and  famine  had  re- 
duced to.  this  number  the  soldiers  in  condition  to  carry  arms. 
After  their  cure,  the  sick,  who  filled  the  hospitals,  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  quarters  of  General  Suchet.     Massi^na  defended  the 
interests  of  the  Genoese,  and  asked  in  their  favor  for  a  free 
government.     The  Austrian  generals  refused  to  make  any  en- 
gagement.    "  In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  back  again  iu 
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G^noa,"  declared  the  French  general  **  You  will  find  there 
the  men  whom  you  have  taught  how  to  defend  it,**  replied  St. 
Julien,  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  Greneral  Soult  remained 
in  the  place,  seriously  wounded.  Mass^na  brought  his  ex- 
hausted troops  to  the  Var.  In  the  depths  of  their  souls,  gen- 
erals and  soldiers  cherished  a  bitter  resentment  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  abandoned.  When  the  Austrian  troops, 
beaten  by  Suchet,  had  retired  towards  Alessandria,  Mass^na 
did  not  allow  him  to  pursue  them ;  he  contented  himself  with 
guarding  the  gates  of  France. 

Bonaparte  had  just  quitted  Stradella,  which  he  had  occupied 
after  leaving  Milan.  He  had  been  obliged  to  disperse  his  forces, 
in  order  to  cut  otf  all  the  passages  open  to  the  enemy.  W  hen 
he  entered,  on  June  13th,  the  plain  that  extends  between  the 
Scrivia  and  the  Bormida,  near  the  little  village  of  Marengo,  he 
was  badly  instructed  as  regards  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  country.  On  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  General  Melas,  constramed  by  necessity,  evacuated 
Alessandria,  and,  passing  the  Bormida  upon  three  bridges,  at- 
tacked General  Victor  before  Marengo.  Lannes  was  at  the 
same  time  surrounded  on  every  side,  and  obliged  to  retreat  in 
spite  of  prodigies  of  courage.  Marengo  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  when  Bonaparte  arrived  upon  the 
field  of  battle  with  his  guard  and  his  staff  officers,  at  once 
drawing  upon  hinaself  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Meanwhile  the  re- 
treat continued;  the  army  seemed  about  to  be  cut  in  two;  the 
Austrian  general,  old  and  fatigued,  believing  himself  assured 
of  victory,  re-entered  Alessemdria.  It  was  now  three  o'clock, 
and  Bonaparte  still  hoped  and  kept  on  fighting.  He  despatched 
an  aide-de-camp  to  D^aix,  retmned  from  Egypt  two  days  b^ 
fore,  and  whom  he  had  detached  in  the  direction  of  Novi;  upon 
his  return  depended  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Desaix  had 
divined  this,  and  forestalled  the  message  of  Bonaparte;  befoi^ 
he  could  be  expected  he  was  beside  the  general,  who  questioned 
him  as  to  the  aspect  erf  affairs.  "Well," said  Desaix,  after 
having  rapidly  examined  the  situation  of  the  dilferent  oorpe^ 
"it  is  a  lost  battle;  but  it  is  not  late;  we  have  time  to  gain 
another."  His  regiments  were  forming  whilst  he  spoke,  sto(>- 
ping  the  march  (rf  the  Austriana  "My  friends,"  said  the 
First  Consul  to  the  reanimated  sc^diers,  **  remember  that  it  is 
my  custom  to  sleep  upon  the  field  of  t^ttla" 

At  the  same  moment  Desaix  advanced  at  the  beads  of  hig 
troqps.    "Qo  and  tell  the  First  Omsal  that  I  am  about  to 
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charge,"  said  he  to  his  aide-de-camp,  Savary;  "I  need  to  be 
supported  by  cavalry."  He  was  crossing  an  undulation  in  the 
gromid  when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  breast ;  from  daybreak 
he  had  been  oppressed  by  gloomy  presentiments.  "I  have 
been  too  long  making  war  in  Africa,"  said  he;  ''the  bullets  of 
Europe  know  me  no  longer."  On  falling  he  said  to  General 
Boudot,  "Conceal  my  death;  it  might  unsettle  the  troops." 
The  soldiers  had  perceived  it  and  rushed  forward  to  avenge 
him.  Kellermann  arrived  at  the  same  instant,  urged  forward 
by  one  of  those  sudden  inspirations  wliich  mark  great  generals; 
hurling  his  dragoons  upon  the  Austrian  cavalry,  which  he 
broke  through,  ho  attacked  the  column  of  grenadiers  which 
arduously  sustained  the  assault  of  the  division  of  Desaix.  Their 
ranks  fell  into  disorder;  one  entire  corps  threw  down  its  arms. 
(General  Zach,  entrusted  with  the  command  in  the  absence  of 
Melas,  was  forced  to  give  up  his  sword.  When  the  old  gen- 
frral  hurried  up  in  agitation,  the  battle  was  lost.  The  Aus- 
trian troops,  repulsed  and  routed,  and  crowded  ag-ainst  the 
lianks  of  the  Bormida,  blocked  up  all  the  bridges,  or  cast  them- 
selves into  the  river,  everywhere  pursued  by  the  victorious 
Ifrench.  The  cannon,  which  stuck  fast  in  the  Bormida,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.     The  staff  was  decimated. 

The  First  Consul  regretted  the  loss  of  DesaLx,  the  only  one 
among  the  companions  of  his  youth  who  had  seemed  able  to 
inspire  in  him  any  particular  regard.  He  was,  however, 
triumphant,  and  this  great  day  made  him  m  fact  the  master 
of  Italy.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  it.  The  -ieeds  of 
government  recalled  him  to  France;  the  conditions  ho  pro- 
posed to  M61as,  although  hard,  were  such  as  could  be  accepted. 
The  Austrian  army  was  authorized  to  retire  with  the  honors 
of  war;  but  it  was  to  surrender  to  the  French  troops  all  its 
positions  in  Liguria,  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the  Legations, 
whilst  evacuating  the  Italian  territory  as  far  as  the  Mincia 
To  the  protests  of  Melas,  Bonaparte  replied  by  a  formal  refusal 
t<5  hsten.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "  my  conditions  are  irrevocable.  I 
did  not  begin  to  made  war  yesterday.  Your  position  is  as 
well  known  to  me  as  to  yourself.  You  are  in  Alessandria,  en* 
cumbered  with  the  dead,  the  woimded,  and  the  sick,  and  des- 
titute of  provisions ;  you  have  lost  the  ilite  of  your  army ;  you 
are  surroimded  on  all  sides.  I  could  exact  everything,  but  I 
only  demand  of  you  that  which  the  situation  of  affairs  impera- 
tively requirea  Return  to  Alessandria;  you  will  have  no  other 
conditions." 
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Molas  signed,  pledging  his  word  until  he  should  receive  a 
irepl  V  trom  Vienna.  On  the  same  evening,  before  quitting  the 
^eid  of  battle,  the  First  Consul  wrote  for  the  second  time  to 
*4he  Emperor  Fran<"is  Joseph.  He  was  moved  to  the  very 
iepths  of  his  impassable  and  haughty  soul  by  the  spectacle  of 
•die  carnage  and  fury  of  the  battle.  In  subsequent  calmer 
tnoments  he  perhaps  regretted  his  letter.  **It  is  upon  the 
battlefield  of  Mai-engo,"  said  he,  "in  the  midst  of  agonies,  and 
surrounded  by  15,000  corpses,  that  I  conjure  your  Majesty  to 
listen  to  the  cry  of  humanity,  and  not  permit  the  children  of 
^nvo  brave  and  powerful  nations  to  massacre  each  other  for 
interests  which  are  foreign  to  them.  It  is  for  me  to  press  this 
^jpon  your  Majesty,  since  I  am  the  nearest  to  the  theatre  of 
war.  Your  heart  cannot  be  so  keenly  alive  to  it  as  mina 
rhe  arms  of  your  Majesty  have  achieved  suflScient  glory. 
You  govern  a  large  number  of  Statea  What  then  can  those 
m  the  cabinet  of  your  Majesty  allege  in  favor  of  the  continua- 
tion of  hostilities?  Is  it  the  interests  of  rehgion  and  of  the 
Chun  li  ?  Why  do  they  not  counsel  your  Majesty  to  make  war 
on  the  English,  the  Muscovites,  and  the  Prussians?  They  are 
furtlier  from  the  Church  than  we.  Is  it  the  form  of  the  French 
Government,  which  is  not  hereditary  but  simply  elective?  But 
the  government  of  the  Empire  is  also  elective;  and  besides, 
your  Majesty  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  powerlessness  of 
'  the  entire  world  to  change  the  desire  which  the  French  people 
have  received  from  nature  to  govern  themselves  as  they  please. 
Is  it  the  destruction  of  revolutionary  principles?  If  your 
Majesty  will  take  account  of  the  effects  of  war  you  wiU  see 
that  it  tends  to  revolutionize  Europe,  by  increasing  everywhere 
the  public  debt  and  the  discontent  of  the  people.  La  compelling 
the  French  people  to  make  war,  you  compel  them  only  to 
think  of  wfAT,  only  to  hve  in  wai*;  and  the  French  legions  are 
numerous  and  brave.  If  your  Majesty  wishes  for  peace  it  is 
done,  let  us  give  repose  and  tranquillity  to  the  present  gen- 
eration. If  future  generations  are  foolish  enough  to  fight — 
well,  they  will  learn  after  a  few  years  of  war  to  become  wise 
and  hve  in  peace.  I  might  take  captive  the  entire  army  of 
your  Majesty.  I  am  satisfied  by  a  suspension  of  hostUitieei, 
having  hopes  that  it  may  be  the  first  step  towards  the  repose 
of  the  world;  an  object  for  which  I  can  plead  all  the  more 
forcibly  because,  nurtured  and  schooled  by  war,  I  might  be 
suspected  of  being  more  accustomed  to  the  evils  it  drags  after 
it.    If  your  Majesty  refuses  these  proposals,  the  hostilities  witt 
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recommence;  and  let  me  be  permitted  to  tell  you  frankly,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  you  alone  will  be  responsible  for  the 
war. " 

Peace  was  still  to  be  delayed,  but  the  Convention  of  Ales- 
sandria was  concluded  at  once ;  and  the  success  of  General 
Moroau  sustained  in  Germany  the  victorious  arguments  of  the 
First  Consul.  The  former  passed  the  Danube  near  Hochstedt; 
after  a  very  briUiant  action,  which  lasted  eighteen  hours 
(June  19),  he  took  5000  prisoners,  and  captured  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon  and  considerable  magazines.  Kray,  menaced  with 
the  probabihty  of  having  his  hne  of  retreat  cut  off,  had  aban- 
doned his  position  at  Ulm,  forcing  his  march  so  precipitately 
that  General  Moreau  had  not  been  informed  of  it.  Meanwhile 
he  attacked  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol,  repulsed  the  Prince  of 
Reuss,  and  estabhshed  himself  upon  the  Isar.  On  the  15th  of 
July  a  suspension  of  arms  was  signed  at  Parsdorf,  near  Mimic  h. 
Like  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Italy,  the  soldiei*s  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine  were  about  to  take  some  i*epose. 

Mass^na  had  re-entered  Genoa  on  the  24th  of  June,  justify- 
ing to  the  letter  his  glorious  bravado ;  his  ill-himior  was  dissi- 
pated, and  he  remained  entrusted  with  the  chief  command  erf 
the  army  of  Italy.  The  First  Consul  had  received  at  Miliua 
the  eager  homage  of  the  Lombards,  but  the  Cisalpine  Repubhc 
was  not  reconstituted ;  a  Grand  Coimcil  governed  it  under  the 
Presidency  of  P^tiet,  the  French  minister.  At  Turin,  General 
Jourdan  directed  the  provisional  government :  at  Genoa,  Gen- 
eral Dejean  filled  the  same  functions ;  everywhere  the  paraded 
power  of  France  was  substituted  for  the  semblance  of  liberty  j 
the  Roman  States  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans. 
The  new  Pope,  Bamabus  Chiaramonti,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Imola,  who  had  shown  himself  well  disposed  towards  the 
French,  had  just  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Ancona,  whence  he 
negotiated  his  re-entry  into  the  eternal  city.  The  Firet  Con- 
sul assured  him  of  his  good  intentions  as  regards  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Holy  See.  The  iav-sQem^  finesse  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  did  not  permit  it  to  be  deceived.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Sacred  College,  Monsignor  Consalvi,  had  said  during  the 
conclave,  *'It  is  from  France  that  we  have  received  persecu- 
tions for  ten  years  past;  well,  it  is  from  France  that  will 
perhaps  come  in  the  future  our  succors  and  our  consolations. 
A  very  extraordinary  young  man,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
be  judged,  rules  there  to-day.  There  is  no  doubt  he  will  soon 
have  reconquered  Italy.     Remember   that  he  protected  the 
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priests  in  1797,  and  that  he  has  recently  rendered  funeral 
honors  to  Pius  VI.  Let  us  not  neglect  the  resources  which 
offer  themselves  to  us  on  this  side."  On  the  day  after  the 
battle  uf  Marengo  prehniiiiary  negotiations  already  commenced. 
Tlie  First  Consul  was  officially  present  at  the  grand  Te  Denm 
chanted  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  "Our  atheists  at  Paris  may 
say  of  it  what  they  will,"  wrote  Bonaparte  to  Cambacer^s. 

During  the  night  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  July,  1800,  Bonaparte 
re-entered  Paris,  overwhehned  on  tlieway  by  evidences  of  pub- 
he  joy,  which  were  most  brilliantly  manifested  at  Lyons.  He 
had  forbidden  all  preparations  for  his  return:  "My  intention 
is  to  have  neither  arches  of  triumph  nor  any  species  of  cere- 
mony," he  wrote  to  his  brother  Lucien,  who  had  replaced 
Lk'iplaceat  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  "  I  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  myself  to  hold  such  baubles  in  much  estimation.  I 
know  no  other  triumph  than  the  public  satisfaction." 

Tlie  day  would  come  when  public  satisfaction,  of  a  truth 
much  mitigated  by  l(jng  sufferings,  would  no  longer  suffice  for 
the  triumph  of  the  absolute  master  who  dragged  exhausted 
France  across  fields  of  battle;  the  remembrance  of  his  return 
to  Paris  aft-er  the  victory-  of  Marengo  was  to  recur  to  his  sor- 
rowful mind  when  he  dictated  at  St.  Helena  the  memoirs  ex- 
planatory of  his  life:  "  It  was  a  great  day,"  said  he. 

Already  the  adulations  and  mean  worship  of  courtiers  were 
encompa^^sing  him;  already,  also,  was  revealed  the  provisional 
character  of  that  power  which  depended  so  completely  upon 
the  life  of  a  single  man.  Sinister  reports  were  circulated 
during  the  campaign  in  Italy;  the  names  of  Camot,  Moreau, 
and  La  Fayette  had  been  put  forward.  Tlie  triumphant  ar- 
rival of  the  First  Consul  promptly  baffled  the  intrigues  in 
w^hicli  the  principals  intercepted  had  never  taken  part ;  never- 
theless, he  nursed  against  Carnot  an  unjust  feeling,  which  soon 
betrayed  itself  in  his  dismissal.  Lucien  Bonaparte  had  fore- 
stalled, or  badly  comprehended,  tlie  wishes  of  his  brother:  he 
had  got  Fontanes  to  write  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Cfesar,  Crom- 
well and  Bonaparte."  which  revealed  projects  and  hopes  in 
favor  of  the  First  Consul  for  which  the  public  was  not  pre- 
pared. "  Happy  for  the  RepubUc,"  it  was  said,  "if  Bonaparte 
wore  immortal?  But  where  are  his  successors?  WTio  is  the 
successor  of  Pericles?  Frenchmen,  you  slumber  over  an  abyss, 
and  your  sleep  is  madly  tranquil." 

It  was  t(X)  soon  to  allow  these  premature  pretensions  to  be 
thus  made  pubhc.    The  fiiiesse  of  La  Fayette  enabled  him  to 
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penetrate  the  secret  hope  of  the  First  Consul,  who  was  already- 
occupied,  and  for  most  serious  reasons,  with  the  re-estabUsh- 
ment  of  rehgion  in  Fi*ance.  He  was  able  to  say  to  him,  with 
an  irony  that  was  a  little  scornful,  "Come,  general,  confess 
that  this  has  no  other  aim  than  to  get  the  little  phiiiL  broken  on 
your  head."  Pubhc  opinion  was  not  yet  calling  for  the  re- 
estabhshment  of  the  monarchy ;  it  did  not  connect  the  idea  of 
hereditary  power  with  a  victorious  general,  still  young,  and 
who  had  scarcely  seized  the  reins  of  the  government  of  the 
interior.  The  pamphlet,  and  the  insinuations  it  contained,  had 
no  success ;  Fouche  w^as  openly  reprimanded  for  allowing  the 
publication.  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Ma- 
drid, bearing,  he  has  declared,  the  manuscript  of  the  pamphlet, 
with  four  corrections  in  the  handwriting  of  the  First  ConsuL 
The  latter  began  to  surround  himseK  with  a  court.  Madame 
Bonaparte  had  already  her  ladies  and  chevahers  of  honor. 

St.  Juhen  had  just  arrived  at  Paris  with  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Alessandria,  and  for  the  purpose  of  soimding  the 
First  Consul  as  to  his  intentions  on  the  subject  of  a  definitive 
peace.  Major-general  of  the  imperial  armies,  and  httle  versed 
in  diplomatic  usages,  he,  in  aU  simplicity,  avowed  his  ig- 
norance to  Talleyrand.  The  latter  profited  by  this  to  prevail 
upon  the  Austrian  ambassador  to  sign  the  prehminary  arti- 
cles. "So  be  it,"  said  St.  Juhen,  "but  they  will  liave  no 
authority  until  after  their  ratification  by  my  sovereign."  The 
major-general  was  not  authorized  to  treat;  and  the  conven- 
tions he  had  accepted  being  vague  as  to  the  most  imjx)rtant 
point,  the  settlement  of  the  fi'ontiers  of  Italy,  were  disavowcHi 
at  Vienna.  Thugiit  proposed  the  opening  of  a  congress,  in 
w^hich  England  was  disposed  to  take  part.  General  Duroc, 
aide-de-camp  of  the  First  Consul,  who  had  accompanied  St. 
Juhen  on  his  return  to  Vienna,  was  not  admitted  to  negotiate, 
and  found  himself  compelled  to  return  to  Paris. 

Bonaparte's  temper  was  quick;  his  irritation  against  Eng- 
land was  old  and  inveterate.  For  more  than  two  years  that 
power  had  hindered  the  success  of  his  favorite  entei-prises ; 
and  he  struggled  against  her  in  her  commercial  interests,  as 
well  as  in  her  mihtary  efforts,  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of 
Pitt.  He  had  already  won  over  the  United  States  to  the  doo 
trine  of  the  greater  part  of  European  States  as  to  the  rights  ci 
neutrals,  and  concluded  with  their  diplomatists  the  treaty  of 
Morf ontaine ;  he  then  worked  to  raise  up  against  England  a 
formidable  coahtion,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Emperor  Paul 
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L  had  just  placed  himself.  Strongly  injfluenced  in  favor  of 
France  by  the  offer  the  First  Consul  had  made  to  cede  to  him 
Malta,  then  besieged  by  the  English,  the  Czar  also  received 
with  satisfaction  the  6000  Russian  prisoners  whom  Bonaparte 
sent  to  him  without  ransom,  after  having  vainly  solicited  ex- 
changes with  England  and  Russia.  The  maritime  powers  of 
the  north  of  Europe  had  to  complain  of  vexatious  interference 
with  merchant-vessels  on  the  part  of  England.  The  law  of  the 
seas,  said  they,  authorized  them  to  carry  on  commerce  be- 
tween one  power  and  another,  goods  contraband  of  war  alone 
excepted ;  as  the  flag  covered  the  merchandise,  English  vessels 
could  not  legitimately  stop  and  visit  ships  of  neutral  countries, 
in  order  to  seize  French  or  Spanish  commodities.  The  theory 
of  England  was  different,  serving  her  own  commercial  and 
military  interests.  In  1800  the  Emperor  Paul  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  maritime  powers,  and  formed  against  England  the 
League  of  Neutrals,  whilst  he  entered  into  amicable  relations, 
and  a  sort  of  alUance,  with  the  First  Consul.  At  the  same  time 
Bonaparte  negotiated  with  the  Kling  of  Spain,  offering  him 
Tuscany,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria,  for  his  son-in-law 
the  Duke  of  Parmo,  on  condition  that  France  should  receive 
back  Louisiana,  formerly  coded  to  Spain  by  Louis  XV.  for  an 
indemnity  claim.  Charles  TV.  also  engaged  himself  to  use  his 
influence  to  have  the  ports  of  Portugal  closed  against  England. 
Before  admitting  England  to  the  congress,  the  First  Consul 
demanded  that  the  continental  armistice  should  be  extended  to 
naval  forces,  as  the  siLspension  of  maritime  hostilities  would 
permit  him  to  revictual  Malta  and  Egypt;  he  accepted  on 
these  terms  the  common  negotiations. 

England  rejected,  and  could  not  but  reject,  these  propos£i/s. 
She  already  held  the  conquest  of  Malta  as  certain ;  and  since 
Bonaparte  himself  had  quitted  Egypt,  the  Enghsh  soldiers  and 
marines  no  longer  doubted  the  ultimate  success  of  their  efforts 
against  us,  everywhere  united  with  those  of  the  Porte.  Egypt 
was  henceforth  a  point  so  important  for  England  that  she  had 
resolved  never  to  yield  to  the  passionate  caprices  wliich  had  led 
General  Bonaparte  to  estahhsh  the  French  dominion  there. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1800,  she  could  not  accept  an  arm- 
istice which  would  of  necessity  have  prolonged  the  war  in  the 
East.  In  the  montli  of  November,  1791),  letters  of  General 
Kleber,  sincere  and  discouraged,  had  fallen  into  the  hands,  of 
the  Ene:hsh  G-overnment.  Entrusted  since  the  departure  of 
General  Bonaparte  with  the  chief  command,  Kleber  displayed 
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to  the  Directory  the  sad  state  of  his  army  and  his  finances. 
Five  months  had  passed,  and  nothing  new  had  taken  place; 
no  succor  had  arrived  from  France.  Kleber  had  lent  his  ear 
to  the  proposals  of  the  vizier  £uad  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Bona- 
parte himself  had  foreseen  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt  would  become  necessary ;  he  had  left  upon 
this  subject  peremptory  and  haughty  instructions.  Kleber 
forestalled  the  term  marked  out  by  the  general  who  had  let  his 
mantle  fall  upon  his  shoulders,  emd  he  concluded  the  treaty  dt 
El  Arish,  a  mommient  of  his  sorrow  and  desolation.  The 
signature  of  Desaix,  who  negotiated  it,  was  moumfuUy  wrung 
from  him,  after  he  had  required  from  the  general-in-chief  a 
formal  order  to  put  his  name  to  it.  Negotiated  between  mili- 
tary men,  it  was  not  countersigned  with  the  signature  of  the 
plenipotentiary,  who  himself  had  not  better  authority  to 
negotiate.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain,  informed  of  the 
distress  of  General  Kleber,  sent  to  Admiral  Keith  a  formal  in- 
junction forbidding  him  to  treat  with  the  French  army,  unless 
they  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Sir  Sidney  Smit  h  im- 
mediately made  known  to  Kleber  the  orders  he  had  received; 
the  honorable  conditions  which  the  French  general  had 
previously  accepted  were  already  in  process  of  execution; 
several  places  had  been  given  up  to  the  Turks ;  the  vizier  had 
advanced.  Kleber,  however,  did  not  hesitate.  He  published 
to  the  army  the  letter  of  the  English  commodore,  with  these 
words:  "Soldiers!  such  insolence  as  this  is  only  answered  by 
victories:  prepare  to  give  battle." 

It  is  a  noble  spectacle,  that  of  resolute  men  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities without  fleeing  from  danger.  On  March  20  the 
French  army  went  out  from  Cairo ;  diminished  by  death  and 
sickness  it  nmnbered  no  more  than  12,000  men,  who  formed 
themselves  into  squares,  according  to  the  old  tactics  of  the 
troops  of  Egypt,  in  front  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  Heliopolis. 
Kleber  estimated  at  70,000  or  80,000  men  the  Turkish  army 
which  was  to  assail  him.  "My  friends,"  said  he  in  passing 
along  the  ranks,  "  you  possess  in  Egypt  only  the  ground  which 
you  have  beneath  your  feet !  If  you  retreat  a  step,  you  are 
lost  I"  Having  thus  spoken,  he  gave  the  order  to  carry  the 
entrenched  village  of  El  Matarieh.  The  little  redoubts  were 
already  in  our  possession  when  the  Janissaries  made  their  first 
rush  upon  the  Friant  division.  The  squares  remained  im- 
movabU;,  keeping  up  a  continuous  fire,  enveloped  in  smoke, 
and  scarcely  distinguishing  the  mass  of  the  enemies  who  wer» 
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falling  at  their  feet.  When  the  clouds  began  to  disperse,  a 
rampart  of  corpses  surrounded  ail  the  French  corps ;  in  the 
distance  were  seen  the  enemy  in  flight.  Kleber  ordered  a  pur- 
suit, which  was  continued  during  three  days.  When  the  gen- 
era 1-in-cliief  at  length  reached  the  camp  of  the  vizier  at 
Salahieh  he  only  found  a  few  detachments  of  the  enemy.  The 
chiefs  had  disappeared  in  the  desei-t,  with  their  best  troops. 
The  French  soldiers  pillaged  the  tents;  they  were  loaded  with 
rich  spoils  when  they  ret(X>k  the  i*0iid  to  Cairo. 

The  capital  of  Egypt,  never  in  complete  submispion,  and  dis- 
turbed by  frequent  insurrections,  had  revolted  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  evacuation  and  the  departure  of  the  French 
army;  crimes  had  been  committed,  and  the  Christians  had 
been  massacred  in  several  quarters.  Kleber  laid  seige  to  it; 
the  resistance  was  long  and  furious,  and  it  was  as  conquerors 
that  the  French  re  entered  the  city  which  formerly  cost  them 
such  slight  efforts.  All  the  rebel  cities  of  Lower  Egypt  were 
again  brought  back  into  obedience  to  France.  The  war  in- 
demnities and  the  prizes  taken  from  the  enemy  restored  the 
finances.  Kleber  labored  for  the  completion  of  the  forts 
scattered  over  the  hills ;  he  enrolled  Copts,  Syrians,  and  some 
blacks  from  Darfour;  he  treated  with  Murad  Bey,  who  had 
driven  from  Upi)er  Egypt  the  Turkish  corps  of  Dervish  Paclia; 
Ibrahim  Bey  and  Nassif  Pacha,  who  had  sustained  the  revolt 
of  Cairo,  obtained  an  authorization  to  retire.  Egypt  appeared 
to  be  once  more  submissive;  but  the  illusions  which  the 
Moiianunedans  had  conceived  were  promptly  dissipated;  they 
recognized  their  traditional  enemies,  and  the  old  fanaticism 
was  reawakened.  An  Ji^sassin  had  already  arrived  in  Cairo 
from  Palestine,  and  shut  up  in  the  great  mosque  he  had  con- 
fided to  the  sheiks  his  project  of  killing  General  Kleber.  They 
sought  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  but  without  informing  the 
French.  On  the  11th  of  June,  as  the  general  was  walking  in 
his  garden  with  the  architect  of  the  army,  Suleiman  presented 
hhnself  iK'fore  him,  pretending  to  asks  alms,  and  struck  liim 
several  times  with  his  dagger.  The  architect  was  wounded  in 
striving  to  defend  Klebia*.  Wlien  the  soldiers  came  hurrying 
up  the  general  had  already  breathed  his  last.  The  assassin 
made  no  attempt  to  flee;  he  expired  under  torture.  At  Cairo, 
and  <ni  the  battlefield  of  Marengo,  Kleber  and  Desaix  suc- 
cumlxH^lon  the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the  siune  hour,  both 
young,  and  serving^  to  their  last  day  the  designs  of  the  chief  to 
whom  they  were  very  unequally  attached.    The  First  Consul 
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wished  to  unite  them  in  the  same  patriotic  honors;  he  had 
never  had  much  liking  for  Kleber,  but  he  did  not  the  less 
keenly  feel  the  greatness  of  his  loss.  General  ]\lenou,  wlio 
took  by  seniority  the  command  of  the  army  of  Egypt  was  in- 
capable, and  of  a  chimerical  spirit.  Bonaparte  comprehended 
the  danger  which  threatened  that  one  of  his  conquests  to 
which  he  attached  the  most  importance;  he  increased  the  rein- 
forcements of  men  and  munitions,  but  he  was  in  want  of  gen- 
erals, and  the  war  was  recommencing  in  Europe.  The  Eng- 
lish had  just  succeeded  at  last  in  taking  Malta. 

The  armistice  had  been  prolonged  for  eighty-five  days,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  paid  for  this  moment  of  peace  ])y 
the  surrender  of  the  cities  of  Ulm,  Philipsbur^,  and  Ingold- 
stadt;  the  preUminaries.  which  Cobentzel  had  drawn  out  to 
great  length,  had  brought  about  no  result.  Austria  refused  to 
negotiate  without  England,  to  whom  she  was  allied  by  a  treaty 
of  subsidies.  In  contempt  of  the  convention  of  Alessandria, 
the  French  troops  occupied  Tuscany;  Massena  no  longer  com- 
manded the  army  of  Italy.  Quarrels  had  arisen  with  the 
Italian  administrations,  who  said  they  were  victims  of  heavy 
exactions.  Massena  was  accused ;  in  the  depth  of  his  soul  he 
was  discontented,  and  was  always  little  favorable  te  the  First 
Consul.  Bruno  had  replaced  him.  At  the  expii-ation  of  the 
armistice,  and  in  spite  of  the  new  attempts  at  negotiations,  the 
troops  entered  on  the  campaign.  General  Bonaparte  still  re- 
mained at  Paris,  ready  to  proceed  at  need  to  the  threatened 
points.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  G<3rmany;  by  a  common  in- 
stinct great  military  events  upon  this  theatre  were  look  for- 
ward to. 

The  Archduke  John  was  young  and  daring ;  he  conceived  the 
hope  of  cutting  olf  the  army  of  General  Moreau,  and  im]n*u- 
dently  crossing  the  Iim,  the  difficult  passage  of  wliich  the 
French  dreaded,  he  advanced  immediately  towards  the  Isar, 
intending  to  reascend  the  river  in  our  rear.  But  already  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise  became  apparent ;  the  young  gen- 
eral resolved  to  give  battle  immediately.  An  advantage  gained 
on  the  1st  of  December,  over  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army, 
emboldened  him  to  the  point  of  })ushing  forward  across  the 
forest  of  Hohenlinden,  in  the  vain  hope  of  encountering  no  re- 
sistance. General  Moreau  wailed  for  liim  in  the  plain  between 
HohenUnden  and  Harthofen;  Generals  Richepanse  and  Decaen 
had  been  directed  to  take  the  Austrians  in  the  rear.  Moreau 
had  exactly  calculated  the  time  necessary  for  this  operatioru 
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The  battle  commenced  at  the  exit  from  the  forest ;  as  fast  as 
they  debouched  upon  the  plain  the  Austrian  corps  encountered 
thfc)  attack  of  our  troops.  Across  the  snow,  which  fell  in  great 
flakes,  the  general-in-chief  discerned  a  Uttle  confusion  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  ''  The  moment  has  come  to  charge,"  he 
cried ;  ' '  Richepanse  lias  taken  them  in  the  rear. "  General  Key 
rushed  forward  at  the  head  of  his  division;  he  rejoined  his 
coaipanions  at  the  centre  of  the  defile  mingled  with  the  con- 
fused crowd  of  the  enemy,  which  they  di-ove  before  them.  The 
centre  of  the  Austrian  army  was  completely  hemmed  in;  the 
left  wing  had  been  thrown  back  upon  the  Inn  by  Decaen.  The 
French  divisions  who  were  engaged  on  the  right,  repulsed  for 
a  moment,  had  in  their  turn  forced  the  Austrians  to  redescend 
into  the  valley.  The  plain  of  Hohenlinden  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  army.  The  enemy  lost  8000  men  killed  or 
wounded,  12,000  prisoners,  and  eighty-seven  pieces  of  cannon. 
General  Lecourbe  passed  the  Inn  close  behind  the  Archduke 
John,  the  division  of  Decaen  crossed  the  Salza  and  seconded 
the  movement  of  Lecourbe ;  Greneral  Moreau  crossed  the  Traun, 
and  advanced  towards  the  Ens.  The  Archduke  Charles,  drawn 
from  his  disgrace  by  the  danger  of  his  country,  resumed  the 
command  of  the  Austrian  troops.  It  was  too  late  to  snatch 
back  victory;  he  accepted  the  sorrowful  duty  of  arresting  the 
concjueror's  progress  by  negotiations.  Moreau  had  arrived  at 
Steyer,  a  few  leagues  from  Vienna ;  the  ardor  of  his  Heutenants 
urged  him  to  mar<h  forward.  'It  would,  without  doubt,  be  a 
fine  thiiiK  to  enter  Vienna,"  he  rephed ;  ''but  it  is  a  much  finer 
thing  to  dictate  jieiice."  The  armistice  was  signed  on  the  25th 
of  December,  1800,  delivering  to  the  French  all  the  valley  of 
the  Danube,  with  the  Tyrol,  various  fortresses,  and  immense 
magazines.  The  army  of  Augereau,  which  had  had  adventure 
enough  on  the  Rednitz.  was  included  in  the  armistice;  the  gen- 
erals commanding  in  Italy  and  in  the  Orisons,  Macdonald  and 
Brune,  were  to  be  engaged  to  accept  a  suspension  of  arms.  The 
modest  prudence  and  consummate  cleverness  of  General  Moreau 
ha«l  assured  to  our  arms  advantages  which  at  length  promised 
peace.  Bonaparte  perceived  this,  n(^t  without  secret  heart- 
burning; but  for  a  time  he  felt  himseK  compelled  to  dissemble. 
''  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  your  admir- 
able and  wise  manaaivres,"  he  wrote  to  Moreau;  "in  tliis  cam- 
paipm  you  have  surpassed  yourself." 

The  orders  of  the  First  Consul  caused  the  war  in  Italy  to  be 
ardently  pushed  forwai'd.     "Wherever  a  couple  of  men  can 


plant  their  feet,  an  army  can  find  the  means  of  passing,"  said 
General  Bonaparte;  and  Macdonald  had  led  his  15,000  men 
across  the  passes  of  the  Spliigen,  among  rocks  and  glaciers, 
obliged  to  open  a  path  by  the  oxen,  who  trod  down  the  snow  in 
order  to  permit  the  soldiei*s  to  advance ;  he  left  behind  him  nu- 
merous victims  of  cold  and  fatigue.  The  army  of  the  Grisons 
bad  arrived  at  Trent,  the  efforts  of  General  Wukassovich  having 
failed  to  arrest  its  progress.  Brune  had  conducted  his  opera- 
tions more  gently ;  when  he  marched  towards  the  Mincio,  in 
order  to  cross  it  at  two  points,  the  imprudence  of  the  attack 
and  the  division  of  the  forces  led  to  a  great  shedding  of  blood; 
it  was  only  on  the  31st  December  that  the  passage  of  the  Adige 
was  at  last  effected.  The  corps  of  General  Moncey  rejoined  the 
forces  of  Macdonald  at  Trent;  the  Count  of  Laudon,  close 
pressed,  could  only  save  his  troops  by  a  subterfuge,  by  fore- 
stalling the  armistice,  which  did  not  yet  extend  to  the  armies 
of  Italy.  He  had  rejoined  the  Count  of  Bellegarde,  when  all 
mihtary  operations  were  suspended  by  a  convention  signed  at 
Treviso. 

Cobentzel  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  remained  at  LuneviUe 
during  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  negotiating  mutual  conces- 
sions, of  which  the  cannon  every  day  altered  the  conditions. 
The  success  of  his  armies,  and  the  attitude  of  the  powers  of  the 
north,  enlarged  the  pretensions  of  the  First  Consid;  the  Aus- 
trian plenipotentiary  defended  with  persevering  couracre  the 
frontier  of  the  Adda,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Itdian 
princes  in  their  States,  when  the  instructions  of  Bonaparte  to 
his  brother  were  all  of  a  sudden  altered.  Order  was  given  to 
retard  the  conclusion  of  peace;  at  the  same  time,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  upon  Austria  to  bow  to  imperious  necessity, 
the  ITirst  Consul  sent  to  the  Corps  Legislatif  a  message,  which 
was  a  bold  evidence  of  the  newest  phase  of  his  diplomacy. 

"Legislators,  the  Republic  triumphs,  and  its  enemies  once 
more  implore  its  moderation. 

"The  news  of  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden  has  resoimded 
throughout  Europe;  that  day  will  be  reckoned  in  history  as 
one  of  the  grandest  examples  of  French  valor.  But  it  has 
been  thouo^ht  little  of  by  our  defenders,  who  only  think  tbem- 
Belves  victors  when  the  country  hcas  no  more  enemies.  The 
army  of  the  Rhine  has  passed  the  Inn;  every  day  has  been  a 
battle,  and  every  battle  a  triumph.  The  Gallo-Batavian  army 
has  conquere<l  at  Bamberg:  the  anny  of  the  Grisons,  through 
snow  and  ice,  has  crossed  file  opiugen,  in  order  to  turn  the  for- 
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midable  lines  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige.  The  army  of  Italy 
has  carried  by  main  force  the  passage  ot  the  Mincio,  and  has 
blockaded  Mantua.  Lastly,  Moreau  is  no  more  than  five  days* 
march  from  Vienna,  master  of  an  immense  tract  of  country, 
and  of  all  the  magazines  of  the  enemy. 

"  It  is  at  this  juncture  that  the  Archduke  Charles  has  asked, 
and  the  general-in-chief  of  the  amiy  of  the  Rhine  has  accorded, 
the  armistice  of  which  the  conditions  are  about  to  be  placed 
before  you. 

' '  Cobcntzel,  plenipotentiary  of  the  Emperor  at  Lun^ville, 
has  declared  himself  ready  to  open  negotiations  for  a  separate 
peace.  Thus  Austria  is  freed  from  the  influence  of  the  English 
Government. 

''The  Government,  faithful  to  its  principles  and  to  the  prayer 
of  humanity,  confides  to  you,  and  proclaims  to  France  and  en- 
tire Europe,  the  intentions  which  animate  it. 

"  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  the  limit  of  the  French 
Rc^pubhc ;  she  claims  nothing  on  the  right  bank.  The  interests 
of  Europe  will  not  permit  the  emperor  to  pass  the  Adige.  The 
independence  of  the  Helvetic  and  Batavian  Republics  shall  be 
assured  and  recognized.  Our  victories  add  nothing  to  the 
claims  of  the  French  people.  Austria  ought  not  to  expect  from 
its  defeats  that  which  it  would  not  have  obtained  by  victories. 
Such  are  the  unchangeable  intentions  of  the  Government.  It 
will  be  the  happiness  of  France  to  restore  calm  to  Germany  and 
Italy ;  its  glory  to  enfranchise  the  continent  from  the  covetous 
and  malevolent  influence  of  England. 

"  If  our  good  faith  is  stiU  deceived,  we  are  at  Prague,  dX 
Vienna,  at  Venice." 

So  many  rigorous  conditions,  thus  arrogantly  announced, 
were,  and  could  not  fail  to  be,  the  object  of  discussions  and 
stubborn  resistance.  But  even  these  did  not  satisfy  the  will  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  his  resolution  to  snatch  the  last  conces- 
sions from  the  conquered.  The  Emperor  Paul,  in  his  capacity 
of  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  demanded  from  England  the 
cession  of  the  island  of  M:dta.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  British 
Govenmient,  he  placed  an  embargo  on  all  English  vessels  found 
in  his  ports,  at  the  same  time  announcing  the  despatch  of  a 
plonipotentiary  to  Paris.  In  accord  with  Prussia,  he  admitted 
the  principle  of  the  granting  of  indemnities  to  the  deposed 
Itahan  princes  by  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical  terri- 
tories in  Germany.  Cobentzel  was  constantly  opposed  to  this 
arrangement ;  he  equally  refused  to  dehver  Mantua  to  France 


as  a  condition  of  the  armistice  in  Italy.  Abandoned  by  the 
neutral  powers,  isolated  in  Germany,  and  separated  from  Eng- 
land, who  alone  remained  openly  hostile  to  France,  the  Aus- 
trian envoy  saw  himself  constrained  to  accept  conditions  harder 
than  those  the  rigor  of  which  he  had  formerly  deplored.  On 
the  9th  February,  1801,  the  treaty  of  LunevUle  was  at  last 
signed.  A  single  concession  had  been  accorded  to  Cobentzel ; 
France  had  consented  to  surrender  the  places  which  she  held 
on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Rhine.  She  insisted,  how^ever,  that 
the  fortifications  should  be  demohshed.  "Dismantle  them 
yourselves,"  said  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  sorrowfully, 
**  and  we  will  engage  that  they  shall  remain  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  surrendered."  This  was  the  last  hope,  and 
the  last  effort  of  diplomacy.  Upon  the  very  morning  of  the 
signature,  and  with  reference  to  the  obstinate  persistence  of 
Cobentzel,  Joseph  Bonaparte  declared,  in  language  which  was 
not  his  own,  "that  if  the  termination  of  the  war  was  favorable 
to  France,  the  house  of  Austria  ought  to  expect  to  find  the  val- 
ley of  the  Adige  on  the  crest  of  the  Juhan  Alps ;  .-^nd  that  there 
was  no  power  in  Europe  which  did  not  see  with  pleasure  the 
Austrians  expelled  from  Italy.'' 

The  bases  of  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Austria  lost  in  Ger- 
many the  bishopric  of  Salzbun^  assured  a.s  an  indemnity  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  in  Italy  the  territories  of  this 
prince  were  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  articles 
made  no  mention  of  Piedmont  or  Parma,  or  of  the  Pontifical 
States.  The  First  Consul  did  not  wish  to  commit  liimself  on 
this  point  or  encounter  the  sluggish  proceedings  of  a  congress. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  treated  for  the  Empire  as  for 
himself.  The  Diet  assembled  at  RatLsbon  simply  ratified  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  Henceforth  England  found  itself 
isolated  in  Europe,  as  France  had  been  in  1793.  The  duel  con- 
tinned  between  Bonaparte  and  Pitt. 

So  much  Mat  abroad,  so  much  glory  and  success  terminat- 
ing in  an  almost  general  peace,  did  not  absorb  all  the  thouglits 
of  the  First  Consul,  and  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  founding"  liis 
power  on  a  lasting  basis.  He  felt  it  bitterly,  and  the  irritation 
which  he  experienced  habitually  manifested  itself  against  the 
remnants  of  the  Jacobin  party,  tiie  declared  enemies  of  the  order 
of  things  which  he  wished  to  establish,  capable,  he  thought, 
of  any  crimes,  and  whose  works  he  had  had  the  oi)portunity 
of  judging.     This  exclusive  preoccupation  sometimes  turned 
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away  his  attention  from  more  pressing  perils  and  bolder 
enemies.  A  conspiracy  to  which  the  pohce  had  lent  them- 
selves, and  which  had  failed  without  any  of  the  accompHces 
daring  to  put  their  hands  on  their  arms,  roused  pubhc  atten- 
tion, in  the  month  of  October,  1800,  to  the  dangers  which 
pursued  the  First  Consul.  Since  then  there  had  been  seized, 
at  the  house  of  a  mechanician  named  Chevalier,  an  explosive 
machine  which  had  given  rise  to  certain  suspicions;  but  no 
attempt  had  been  made,  and  the  conspirators,  who  plotted  in 
the  dark,  were  as  yet  only  known  to  Fouche,  the  minister  of 
pohce,  clever  and  foreseeing,  constantly  hostile  to  the  old 
enemies  of  the  Repubhc,  and  more  disquieted  than  the  First 
Consul  at  the  royalist  manoeuvres.  It  was  to  the  Chouans 
and  men  of  that  class  that  the  police  attributed  the  brigandage 
which  infested  the  roads  in  the  departments  of  the  west,  the 
centre,  and  the  south;  It  was  the  descents  of  their  former 
chiefs  upon  the  Norman  coasts  which  preoccupied  Fouch^.  At 
one  period  the  royalists  had  thought  General  Bonaparte 
capable  of  playing  the  rdle  of  Monk,  and  accepting  that  modest 
ambition.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1800,  Louis  XVIII.  wrote 
to  him  with  his  own  hand,  ' '  Whatever  may  be  their  apparent 
conduct,  men  like  yourself,  monsieur,  never  inspire  uneasi- 
ness. You  have  accepted  an  eminent  place,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful for  it.  Better  than  any  one  you  know  how  much  force  and 
power  are  needed  to  make  the  happiness  of  a  great  nation. 
Save  France  from  its  own  madness,  and  you  will  have  accom- 
plished the  first  desire  of  my  heart ;  restore  to  it  its  king,  and 
future  generations  wiU  bless  your  memorJ^  You  wiF  always 
be  too  much  a  necessity  of  the  State  for  me  ever  to  discharge  by 
the  liighest  appointments  the  debt  of  my  forefathers  and  my 

O'WTl." 

This  letter  remained  unanswered.  Louis  XYIII.  thought  he 
ought  to  write  again.  "  For  a  long  tune,  general,"  said  he 
yon  ought  to  know  that  you  have  won  my  esteem.  If  yoq 
have  any  doubt  as  to  my  being  susceptible  of  gratitude,  ap» 
point  your  pLace,  and  decide  as  to  the  position  of  your  friendflu 
As  to  my  principles,  I  am  French ;  merciful  by  character,  | 
should  be  still  more  so  by  reason. 

"No,  the  conqueror  of  Lodi,  of  Castighone,  of  Areola,  the 
conqueror  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  cannot  prefer  a  vain  notoriety 
to  glory.  But  you  are  losing  precious  time.  We  can  assure 
the  peace  of  France;  I  say  ive,  because  I  need  Bonaparte  fof 
that,  and  he  caunot  do  it  without  ma 


"  General,  Europe  observes  you,  glory  waits  for  you,  and  I 

am  impatient  to  restore  peace  to  my  people." 

Sad  illusions  of  exiles,  who  in  a  remote  country  know  no4 
how  to  judge  either  men  or  circumstances !  Louis  XVIIL  and 
his  friends  were  bhnd  as  to  the  state  of  men's  minds  in 
France,  which  they  beheved  ripe  for  a  monarchical  restoration; 
they  comprehended  neither  the  character  nor  the  still  veUed 
designs  of  the  man  who  had  conquered,  by  the  audacity  of  his 
genius,  military  glory  and  the  civil  authority.  In  the  depth  of 
his  soul,  and  in  spite  of  his  firm  design  to  mount  the  throne  by 
means  of  absolute  power,  Bonaparte  was,  and  remained, 
revolutionary— hostile  to  the  remains  of  the  past  by  conviction 
as  well  as  by  personal  ambition.  He  wrote  to  Louis  XYIIL 
on  the  7th  September,  1800.  ''  I  have  received,  monsieur,  your 
letter;  I  thank  you  for  the  fair  words  you  have  spoken.  You 
ought  not  to  desire  your  return  to  France;  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  march  over  500,000  corpses.  Sax^rifice  youp 
interests  for  the  repose  and  happiness  of  France ;  history  wiB 
take  account  of  you  for  it. 

*'Iam  not  insensible  to  the  misfortune  of  your  family.  I 
shall  contribute  with  pleasure  to  the  comfort  and  tranquilhty 
of  your  retreat." 

Five  hundred  thousand  corpses  of  French  soldiers  were  yet 
to  strew  the  soil  of  Europe  to  servo  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
without  hindering  that  return  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  wliich 
he  declared  to  be  so  disastrous.  In  1800  the  First  Consul  deigned 
to  promise  his  benevolence  to  the  descendants  of  Henry  IV., 
and  felt  no  fear  as  to  royalist  intrigues  in  France.  Since  the 
troubles  had  ceased  in  the  west,  only  Georges  Cadoudal  had 
cotitinued  sometimes  to  attract  his  attention.  A  letter  in  the 
month  of  July  had  ordered  Bernadotte  to  pursue  him:  "  Have 
this  miserable  Georges  arrested,  and  shot  within  twenty-four 
hours,"  he  wrote.     Georges  had  returned  to  England. 

He  was  back  again  in  France  on  the  24th  December,  1800, 
when  the  coach  of  the  Fi/^t  Consul  was  stopped  in  the  Rue  St 
Nicaiso  by  a  small  cart  which  barred  the  way ;  the  coachman 
urged  forward  the  horses,  and  passed  it.  At  the  same  instant 
an  explosion  was  heard;  the  dead  and  the  wounded  fell  round 
Ihe  carriage  of  Bonaparte,  shaken  by  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
edl  the  windows  being  broken.  Bonaparte  stopped  his  car- 
riage, and  comprehended  at  once  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
**  Drive  to  the  opera  I"  said  he.  Madame  Bonaparte  w\as  waii* 
ing  for  him  there.     When  the  public  was  reassured  by  hk 
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presence,  he  returned  to  the  TuUeries.  A  barrel  of  powder, 
loaded  with  grape-shot,  had  been  placed  upon  the  road;  the 
victims  were  numerous,  and  the  assassins  escaped. 

The  general  fright  was  of  use  to  the  anger  and  emotion  of  the 
First  Consul.    The  enemies  of  Fouche  denounced  a  pohce  every- 
where favorable  to  the  old  Jacobins.     The  suspicions  of  Bona- 
'  parte  were  all  directed  against  these  known  and  furious  enemies 
of  liis  person  and  his  pohcy.     He  was  enraged  in  his  irritation, 
and  disdained,  according  to  liis  custom,  the  legal  forms  and 
the  justice  of  the  tribunals.      "We  must  make  the  number 
of  the  convicted  equal  to  the  number  of  their  victims,"  he 
said,   ''and  transport  all   their  adherents.     I  will  not  have 
all   quarters    of  Paris   successively  undermined.     There  are 
always    Septembrisers,    miscreants  covered  with   crimes,    in 
aquare   battahon  against  every  successive    government.  '    It 
is  necessary  to  make  an  end  of  them."     Fouche,  silent  but 
imperturbable,  for  a   long  time   on   the  traces  of  the  con- 
spiracy, persisted  in  seeuig  in  the  infernal  machine  the  work 
of  the  agents  of  Chouannerie.     The  Councd  of  State  proposed 
to  institute  a  military  commission  and   authorize  the  First 
Consul  to  remove  the  men  who  appeared  dangerous.     Bona- 
parte was  irritated  by  this  slowness  of  justice.     ' '  The  action  of 
a  special  tribunal  will  be  slow,"  said  he;  "it  will  not  get  hold 
of  the  truly  guilty.     It  is  not  a  question  of  judicial  meta- 
physics.    There  are  in  France  10,000  miscreants  who  have  per- 
secuted all  honest  men,  and  who  are  steeped  in  blood.     They 
are  not  all  culpable  in  the  same  degree,  far  from  it.    Strike  the 
chiefs  boldly  and  the  soldiers  wih  disperse.     There  is  no  middle 
course   here;   it  is  necessary  to  pardon  all,  like  Augustus,  or 
else  there  must  be  a  prompt  and  terrible  vengeance  propor- 
tionate to  the  crime.     It  is  necessan^  to  shoot  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  these  miscreants,  and  transport  200  of  them.     I  am  so  con 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  purging  France  from  these  sangui- 
nary dregs  that  I  am  ready  to  constitute  myself  sole  tribunal— 
to  bnng  forward  the  guUty,  examine  them,  judge  them,  and 
have  their  condemnation  carried  into  effect.     It  is  not  myself 
that  I  seek  to  avenge  here.     I  am  as  ready  to  die  as  First  Con- 
sul for  the  presen-ation  of  the  Repubhc  and  the  Constitution 
9^  to  f:dl  upon  tiie  field  of  battle ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  reassure 
Prance,  who  will  approve  my  policy." 

The  members  of  the  council  listened,  struck  with  consterna- 
tion at  such  absolutist  and  revolutionarv  violence,  but  already 
loo  much  dismayed  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  most  elementary 


justice.  Admiral  Tniguet  alone  suggested  doubts  as  to  the 
true  authors  of  the  crime.  "It  is  desired,"  said  he,  *'to  de- 
feat the  miscreants  who  trouble  the  Repubhc,  so  be  it;  but  the 
miscreants  are  of  more  than  one  kind.  The  returned  euii- 
grants  menace  those  who  have  acquired  national  property, 
the  Chouans  infest  the  highways,  the  priests  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  the  pubhc  spirit  is  corrupted  by  pamphlets." 
The  First  Consul  blushed  violently  at  this  allusion;  the  i^e- 
minder  of  the  unfortimate  attempt  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  in- 
creased his  anger.  Advancmg  towards  the  admiral,  "  Of  what 
pamphlets  do  you  speak?"  cried  he.  "  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do,"  without  gi^-ing  way,  answered  the  brave  sailor. 

The  First  Consul  paced  the  hall ;  the  cx>uncillors  of  State 
watched  him,  vaguely  recognizing  in  the  outbursts  of  the  an- 
ger of  the  master  the  powerful  instmct  of  government,  which 
discerned  the  permanent  hostility  of  the  revolutionaries  with- 
out being  able  to  divest  itself  of  their  principles  or  of  their 
modes  of  action.     ''  Do  people  take  us  for  children?"  he  cried. 
*'  Do  they  expect  to  draw  ns  aside  with  these  declamations 
against  the  emigrants,  the  Chouans,  and  the  priests?    Because 
there  are  still  a  few  partial  attempts  in  Vendee,  must  we  be 
called  upon  to  declare  the  country  in  danger?    If  the  Chouans 
commit  crimes,  I  will  have  them  shot.     But  must  I  commence 
proscribing  for  a  quaUty?    Must  I  strike  these  because  they 
are  priests,  those  because  they  are  old  nobles?    Must  I  send 
away  into  exile  10,000  old  men,  who  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
live  peaceably  in  obedience  to  the  established  laws?    Do  you 
not  know,  gentlemen,  membei-s  of  the  council,  that  exceptmg 
two  or  three  you  all  pass  for  royalists?    You,  Citii^en  Defer- 
mon,  don't  they  take  you  for  a  partisan  of  the  Bourbons! 
Must  I  send  Citizen  Portalis  to  Sinnamari,  and  Citizen    De- 
vaisne  to  IVIadagascar.  and  then  must  I  make  for  myself  a  Ba- 
beuf  council?    No,  no.  Citizen  Truguet,  you  won't  get  me  to 
make  any  change;  there  are  none  to  fear  except  the  Septem- 
brisei^.    They  would  not  spare  even  you  yoursrlf,  and  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  you  to  tell  them  that  you  defended  them  at  the 
Council  of  State.     They  would  cut  your  throat,  just  the  same 
as  mine  or  the  throats  of  your  colleagues." 

He  went  out  without  giving  time  for  any  one  to  answer  him. 
Cambacer^s,  moderate  and  prudent,  equally  clever  m  giving 
counsel  and  at  yielding  when  counsels  were  useless,  deemed 
the  an^^er  of  the  First  Consul  too  passionate  to  admit  of  con* 
tradictiun.    The  Council  of  State,  several  times  consulted,  waa 
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brought  over  with  repiignanr^o  to  the  idea  of  an  extraordinary 
measure.  The  Jblrst  Consul  wished  a  law ;  it  was  decided  to 
involve  the  great  bodies  of  the  State  in  the  arbitrary  act  which 
he  was  about  to  commit.  "The  consuls  do  not  know  vrhat 
may  happen,"  said  he.  ''So  long  as  I  am  alive  I  am  not  afraid 
of  any  one  daring  to  ask  me  an  account  of  my  actions:  but  I 
may  be  killed,  and  then  I  cannot  answer  for  my  two  colleagues. 
You  are  not  very  tirmly  placed  in  your  stirioips, "  he  added, 
turning  to  Cambaceres,  with  a  smile.  "  Better  to  have  a  Jaw 
now  ai3  well  as  for  the  future."  The  Council  of  State  hesitated 
from  a  repugnance  to  form  a  proscription  list,  assuring  him 
that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  Tribimate  and  the  Legislative 
Body.  "  You  are  always  afraid  of  the  Tribunate,"  said  Bona- 
paite,  "because  it  rejected  one  or  two  of  your  laws;  but  there 
are  only  a  few  Jacobins  in  the  Legislative  Body,  ten  or  twelve 
at  most.  The  others  know  well  that  but  for  me  they  would 
all  have  been  massacred.     The  law  will  be  passed." 

At  last,  Talleyrand,  who  had  previously  remained  silent, 
said  that  since  there  was  a  Senate,  some  use  should  be  made  of 
it.     The  proscription  hst  was  sent  to  the  Senate.     It  had  been 
written  by  Fouche,  who  knew  the  real  criminals ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  reasons  were  drawn  up  by  the  two  sections  of  the 
Council  of  State  who  were  at  first  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
measure:  the  Senate  voted,  the  First  Consul  having  signed  the 
act.     ''All  these  men  have   not   taken  the  dagger  in  their 
hands,"  said  the  preamble,  "but  they  are  all  universally  known 
to  be  capable  of  sharpening  it  and  taking  it."    Two  days  after- 
wards 133  Jacobins  sailed  from  Nantes  for  Guiana— formeriy 
members  of  the  Convention  and  the  Commune,  proved  or  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  part  in  the  massacres  of  September  all 
certainly  loaded  with  crime,  and  worthy  of  the  pimishment 
which  they  underwent,  strangers  to  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  Fii-st  Consul,  and  condenmed  without  regard  to  moral  or 
legtxl  justice.     At  the  same  time,  and  as  if  to  clear  off  ail  old 
accounts  with  the  conspirators,  the  four  men  accused  in  Octo- 
ber, Arena,  formeriy  a  representative,  and  recently  employed 
by  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety,  and  the  artists  Ceracchi 
and  T(.pino-L(«l)run,  were  at  last  tried,  and  condemned  to  per- 
ish  on  the  scaffold.     Chauveau  Lagarde  defended  them  as  he 
had    formerly  defended    Chariotte    Corday  and  the  liien  of 
^ante^  denounced  by  Carrier.     His  efforts  were  not  crowned 
with  success ;  whether  acknowledged  or  onlv  suspected,  the  Ja- 
cobin conspiracy  waa  everywhere  repressed  with  the  same  rigor. 
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Nevertheless,  Fouche  had  at  last  recovered  the  temporarily 
lost  traces  of  the  real  criminals.  T^vo  assistants  of  Georges 
Cadoudal,  Limoelan  and  St.  Rejant,  who  had  formerly  taken 
part  in  the  civil  wars,  entered  into  partnei-ship  with  a  man  of 
the  lower  orders  named  Carbon,  w^ho  bought  them  the  cart, 
the  horse,  and  powder.  He  was  found  concealed  in  Paxis; 
Limoelan  had  fled  abroad.  St.  Rejant,  who  had  let  off  the  in- 
fernal machine,  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  injuries  caused 
by  it ;  and  Carbon  having  betrayed  his  place  of  concealment, 
and  all  the  details  of  the  plot,  they  were  both  executed. 
Fouche  s  penetration  on  this  occasion  gained  him  still  greater 
conlidence  with  the  Fu^t  Consul.  "  He  was  right,"  repeated 
Bonaparto;  "his  opinion  was  better  than  that  of  the  others. 
Tlie  returned  emigrants,  the  royalist  plotters,  and  x>eople  of 
that  sort,  ought  to  be  closely  watched.  I  am  pleased,  however, 
to  be  rid  of  the  Jacobin  staff." 

Neither  the  banishment  of  the  old  revolutionists,  nor  the 
condemnation  of  those  who  had  contrived  the  infernal  ma- 
chine, had  disturbed  the  repose  of  pubhc  opinion,  then  in  close 
alUance  with  the  steady  and  firm  power  which  ruled  Franca 
The  abstract  principles  of  justice  were  no  longer  thought  of  by 
men  in  general :  the  deaire  for  permanent  freedom  had  given 
place  to  the  longing  for  rest  and  quiet,  and  all  were  pleased 
■with  the  energy  which  the  government  had  shown  against  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace;  and  the  oppressive  laws  being  modified, 
prosperity  was  reappearing.  The  state  of  the  finances  became 
more  satisfactory :  a  part  of  the  public  ftmds  had  been  paid, 
and  that  which  still  remained  had  just  been  registered  in  the 
"Great  Ledger;"  the  fundholders  accepted  without  too  much 
difficulty  the  delay  in  paying  the  first  dividend.  The  national 
property  not  yet  sold  was  set  apart  for  the  liquidation,  except- 
ing what  was  assigned  for  public  instruction  and  the  support 
of  the  InvaUdes.  Everywhere  roads  were  being  ma<le  or  re- 
paired, canals  dug,  and  three  bridges  were  built  over  the  Seine. 
In  spite  of  the  formation  of  extraordinary  tribunals,  the  great 
Code  of  Civil  Law  was  being  slowly  made  —destined  to  rule 
France  and  extend  her  useful  action.  An  agent,  almost  un- 
known at  Rome  and  only  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  was  al- 
r*}ady  discussing  with  Abbe  Bemier  those  great  questions  of 
order  and  organization  which  were  afterwards  to  introduce  the 
concordat.  Peace,  even  when  partial  and  precarious,  was 
everywhere  bearing  its  fruits ;  at  home,  France  displayed  that 
wonderful  recuperative  power  so  frequently  and  painfuDy  put 
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to  the  proof  by  the  severe  shocks  of  our  modem  liistory; 
abroad,  her  importance  in  Europe  was  daily  increasing,  and 
caused  more  dis(iuiet  to  all  her  enemies.  The  goveniment  of 
England,  however,  was  soon  to  pass  from  Pitt's  hands:  the 
whole  English  nation  called  loudly  to  stop  a  war  of  which  they 
had  financially  borne  the  ])ur(len,  even  though  their  armies 
bad  generally  had  little  sliare  m  it. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  the  llrst  Consul,  while  negotiating 
with  the  Pope,  and  occupying  Piedmont  without  diplomacy, 
had  no  longer  any  enemy  to  subdue  worthy  of  his  power! 
Murat  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  causing  so  great  ter^ 
ror  that  the  queen  herself  was  on  the  point  of  ar-cepting  an  ar- 
mistice by  which  the  ports  of  the  Two  Sicilies  were  closed  to  the 
English.    The  treaty  of  definitive  peace  was  signed  at  Florence 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1801,  the  conditions  being  the  same  as 
those  of  the  armistice,  with  the  important  adiiition  that  tlie 
territory  of  Elba,  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was 
to  be  ceded.     By  a  secret  article,  the  sovereign  of  the  Two 
Sicihes  was  obliged  to  receive  and  maintain  a  body  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  which  the  First  Consul  intended  to  transport  to 
EgjT)t,  important  armaments  being  prepared  in  our  ports  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  the  same  i)lace,  their  real  destination  being 
yet  concealed.     A  Franco-Spanish  expedition,  nominally  com- 
manded by  Prince  de  la  Paix  but  really  directed  by  General 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  wa^  to  attempt  in  April  the  conquest  of 
Portugal.     In  spite  of  repeated  promises,  the  government  of 
that  small  State  remained  obstinately  faithful  to  England. 

England  was  sutfering  from  a  scarcity  of  food  wliich  threat- 
ened to  become  a  famine,  constantly  made  worse  by  the  hin- 
drances put  m  the  way  of  her  commerce.     The  difficulties  of 
the  home  government  increased  those  of  the  diplomatic  and 
military  isolation  which   she   underwent  in  Europe.     At  the 
moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  Pitt  had 
entered  upon  engagements  with  the  Irish  Catholics  which  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  fulfil.      The  conscientious  but  short- 
sighted and  narrow  minded  George  III.  opposed  every  act  of 
toleration  with  respect  to  his  CathoUc  subjects:  he  refused  to 
give  his  assent,  and  Pitt  by  resicming  his  post  sacrificed,  at  a 
perilous  crisis  for  his  country,  foreign  policv  to  the  duties  and 
obh-ations  of    parliamentary  tactics.      The  reason  of  King 
George,  already  tottering,  was  unable  to  undergo  so  much 
agitation;  he  remained  faithful  to  his  convictions,  but  was  for 
a  short  time  out  of  tiis  mind.     When  he  regained  his  faculties, 
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Pitt,  who  wiis  moved  to  the  heart  by  the  trouble  which  he  had 
caused  to  liis  aged  king,  and  disturbed  by  the  evils  which 
threatened  England  under  the  regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
undertook  never  to  raise  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  during  the  life  of  George  111.  He  had  no  seat, 
however,  in  the  new  cabinet,  which  was  obviously  mcapable, 
and  unequal  to  the  difiicult  task  wiiich  it  had  undertaken,  and 
in  their  earher  proceedings  still  ijifiuenced  by  Pitt's  action, 
and  following  the  hne  of  policy  wliich  he  had  traced.  Scarcely 
had  Addington  become  prime  minister,  when  an  attempt 
"which  had  long  been  projected  agamst  Denmark  was  put  in 
execution.  Nelson  had  charge  of  it  under  the  superior  com- 
mand of  Sir  Hyde^  Parker,  who  w:is  above  him  in  the  order 
of  seniority.  "This  is  no  time  to  feel  nervous,"  said  Nelson 
to  his  superior  as  they  were  setting  sail.  ''Dai-k  nights  and 
mountiiins  of  ice  matter  Little ;  we  must  take  courage  to  meet 
the  enemy." 

Having  passed  the  Soimd,  the  English  squadron  blockaded 
the  fleet  which  covered  Copenhagen.  The  Danes  made  an 
heroic  defence,  and  the  old  Admiral  Parker,  somewhat 
alarmed,  gave  the  signal  for  the  action  to  cease.     "I'll  be 

d d  first!'  cried  Nelson  in  a  passion:  "I  have  the  right  of 

seeing  badly" — putting  his  telescope  to  the  eye  which  he  had 
lost  at  Aboukir.  "I  don't  see  the  signal.  Nail  mine  to  the 
mast.  Let  them  press  closer  on  the  enemy.  That's  my  reply 
to  such  signalling."  It  was  Nelson,  moreover,  who,  when  the 
battle  was  gained,  arranged  with  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  which  separated  his  country  from 
the  number  of  the  neutral  states. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  coalition  of  maritime 
powers  underwent  a  more  fatal  check.  For  several  months 
the  strange  workings  of  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  had 
become  more  obvious.  Everybody  trembled  before  him,  and 
even  the  empress,  as  well  as  her  sons,  had  been  threatened 
with  bauLshment  to  Siberia.  A  caricature  was  published 
representing  the  Czar  holding  in  one  band  a  paper  on  which 
was  wi-itten  the  word  ''order;"  in  the  other,  the  word  "coun- 
ter-order;" on  liis  forehead  w^as  read  the  word  "disorder."  A 
conspiracy  was  formed,  including  the  principal  nobles  and  the 
most  intunate  members  of  his  household.  "  They  are  conspir- 
ing against  me,  Pahlen,"  said  the  emperor  to  the  Governor  of 
St.  Petersburg.  "Let  your  Majesty's  mind  be  easy,"  replied 
the  Russian,  coolly;  "lam  up  to  them."    He  really  was  so, 
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and  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  March,  1801,  he  entered  the 
Michael  palace  with  the  conspirators.  The  next  in  importance 
to  him,  General  Benningsen,  had  afterwards  the  honor  of 
fighting  bravely  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon  when  subdu- 
ing Poland ;  he  was  already  distinguished,  and  had  been  deco- 
rated with  all  the  ordei*s  of  the  empire.  On  making  his  way 
to  the  bedroom  of  the  Czar,  who  was  asleep,  the  two  Hunga- 
rians who  formed  the  only  guard  ran  away  after  striking  one 
or  two  blows;  the  palace-guard  were  already  on  an  under- 
standing with  the  conspirators.  The  unfortunate  Czar,  pur- 
sueil  by  the  assassins,  took  refuge  behind  a  screen.  Benning- 
sen  observing  him  held  out  a  paper:  "There  is  your  act  of 
abdication,"  said  he;  ''sign  it  and  I  answer  for  your  life."  The 
emperor  resisted ;  the  conspirators  crowded  into  the  room ;  the 
lamp  fell  and  was  extinguished,  and  in  that  moment  of  dark- 
ness a  scarf  was  tightened  round  the  neck  of  Paul  I.,  and  he 
was  struck  on  the  head  with  the  pimimel  of  a  sword.  When 
a  light  was  brought  in  he  was  dead. 

Count  Pahlen  had  not  entered  the  room,  being  engaged  in 
guarding  the  dooi-s  with  a  troop  of  soldiers :  he  went  to  call  on 
the  new  emperor.  Alexander  was  not  ignorant  of  the  plot 
formed  to  force  from  his  father  an  abdication  which  had  be- 
come necessary;  but  he  had  not  considered,  and  did  not  antici- 
pate, the  fatal  consequences  of  that  enterprise.  Pahlen's  silence 
w^is  the  only  reply  to  his  questions  about  the  Czar:  the  youug 
man  burst  into  tears,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands  and  hea})ing 
reproaches  upon  the  Governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  still  re- 
mained motionless  before  him.  But  by  this  time  the  empress, 
out  of  her  mind  from  sorrow,  and  suddenly  seized  with  an  ill- 
regulated  ambition,  sent  to  announce  to  her  son  that  she  was 
resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  power.  Count  Pahlen  at 
once  threw  off  his  apathy.  ''  Enough  of  childish  tears,"  said 
he  to  the  young  emperor;  "now,  come  and  reign  I"  He  then 
presented  him  to  the  troops,  by  whom  he  was  well  received. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  crowned. 
"Before  him  marched  his  grandfather's  murderers,"  wrote 
Madame  do  Bonneuil,  'beside  him  those  of  his  father,  and 
beliind  him  his  own."  Count  Pahlen's  ambition  was  to  govern 
the  young  monarch,  but  ho  was  not  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
crime.  The  empress-mother  insisted  upon  the  banishment  of 
the  murderers  of  Paul  I.  In  the  retirement  of  his  country 
estate,  where  he  hved  a  long  time,  the  count  on  the  23rd  of 
Mai'ch  made  himself  drunk  from  daybreak,  in  order  to  pass  in 
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oblivion  the  dreaded  annivei-sary  which  awoke  in  his  mind  a 
remorse  which  was  only  slumbering.  "That's  the  regular 
mode  of  deposition  in  Russia,"  said  TiiUeyrand,  cynically,  on 
hearing  of  the  emperor's  assassination.  The  First  Consul's 
anger  overcame  his  judgment.  ' '  The  wretches !"  \w  exclaimed ; 
"they  failed  here  on  the  3rd  Nivose,  but  they  have  not  failed 
in  St.  Petersburg. "  And  bent  on  showing  his  spite  towards 
his  enemies,  he  had  the  following  note  inserted  in  the  ^ron^- 
tenr:  "Paul  I.  died  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  March,  and  the 
Enghsh  squadron  passed  the  Sound  on  the  3l8t.  History  will 
inform  us  the  relation  that  possibly  exists  between  these  two 

events." 

History  has  done  justice  to  those  false  insinuations,  unwor- 
thy even  of  him  who  pronounced  them.  Admiral  Nelson  felt  no 
joy  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  which  finally  broke  the 
league  of  the  neutrals,  and  deprived  him  of  the  easy  triumph 
which  ho  made  sure  of  gaining  over  the  Russian  fleet.  It  was 
of  service,  however,  to  England,  and  contributed  to  assist  the 
wish  for  peace  which  w^as  beginning  to  be  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  the  First  Consul.  Scarcely  was  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
dead,  when  Piedmont,  long  protected  by  his  favor,  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  French  department :  but  it  was  in 
vain  that  Bonaparte  pretended  to  reckon  on  the  alliance  of  the 
young  Czar,  in  vain  that  Duroc  was  despatched  to  St.  Peters- 
burg with  a  mission  of  confidence ;  he  was  not  deceived  as  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander's  leaning  to  ally  himself  with  England. 
In  fact,  M.  Otto,  who  had  been  sent  to  London  to  arrange  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  had  already  several  weeks  previously 
been  authorized  to  meet  favorably  the  advances  made  by  Lord 
Eawkesbury,  then  the  foreign  minister.  On  both  sides  they 
tried  to  gain  time.  The  great  question  which  then  separated  j 
Franco  and  England,  the  possession  of  Egypt,  remained  unde-  ' 
cided,  and  both  sides  determined  that  it  should  be  settled. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1801,  the  English  squadron  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  was  long  stationed  at  Mahon,  and  had  re- 
cently been  directed  towards  Malta,  suddenly  disembarked  a 
body  of  18,000  soldiers  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby.  Thus,  w-ith  a  Turkish  contingent  and  the  regiments 
of  sepoys  brought  from  India,  there  were  60,000  men  united 
against  the  army  of  occupation,  which  was  reduced  to  15,000 
or  18,000  soldiers,  commanded  by  dissatisfied  officers,  and  gen- 
erals who  could  not  act  together.  Unfortunate  in  his  relations 
to  his  colleagues,  and  showing  httle  tact  in  his  appUcation  of 
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Bhiropean  methods  of  organization  to  the  native  population, 
General  Menou  was  unable  to  take  the  necessary  precautions 
against  the  English  invasion  of  Egypt;  and  in  spite  of  his 
bravery,  Greneral  Friant,  who  was  in  charge  of  16,000  men 
defending  Alexandria,  could  make  only  a  feeble  resistance  to 
the  landing  of  the  English.  Assisted  by  Greneral  Lanusse,  he 
again  joined  battle,  13th  March,  on  the  road  to  Ramani^h; 
while  General  Menou — "Abdallah  Menou,"  as  his  soldiers 
called  him  after  he  became  a  Mussulman — was  on  march  with 
all  his  troops  to  assist  Alexandria.  After  committing  the  fault 
of  allowing  the  English  army  to  land,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
haste  to  fight  it  before  it  should  have  received  the  expected  re- 
inforcemente.  The  battle  of  Canopa  was  fought  on  the  21st 
March  under  disadvantageous  circumstances;  and  General 
Lanusse  being  killed  in  the  action,  General  Reynier's  disposi- 
tion prevented  his  supplying  his  chiefs  incapacity.  The  battle, 
though  remaining  indecisive,  left  the  English  masters  of  the 
coast,  and  constantly  revictualled  by  the  fleet. 

For  more  than  two  months,  the  French  army  hoped  and 
waited  for  the  assistance  which  had  been  promised  them.  Ad- 
miral Ganteaume,  provided  with  the  best  vessels  of  our  navy, 
a  body  of  picked  soldiers,  and  supplies  and  resources  of  every 
kind,  had  in  fact  set  sail  on  the  23rd  January,  leaving  Brest  in 
the  midst  of  a  frightful  tempest  in  the  hopes  of  escaping  the 
English  cruisers.  After  being  beaten  about  and  somewhat 
damap:ed  by  the  sea,  the  French  vessels  made  for  the  Straits  dt 
Gibraltar,  without  any  accident  except  a  short  engagement  be- 
tween the  frigate  "  Bravoure"  and  an  English  one.  The  ad- 
mir;d  hesiUited ;  in  spite  of  his  personal  courage,  he  felt  loaded 
with  too  preat  a  responsibility.  Bringing  back  his  squadron 
almost  witliin  view  of  Toulon,  he  thought  he  saw  Mahon's 
Enp:lish  fleet  making  straight  for  him,  and  as  the  struggle 
threatened  to  be  unequal  he  returned  into  the  harbor  of  Toulon. 
Leaving  it  on  the  19th  of  March,  after  his  vessels  were  repaired 
and  urp^^nt  orders  were  received  from  the  First  Consul,  he 
again  delayed,  on  account  of  an  accident  which  had  happened 
to  one  of  his  ships,  and  it  was  only  oij  the  22nd  that  he  finally 
put  to  s^\a.  On  the  26th  he  was  delayed  by  the  collision  of 
two  vessels  at  Cape  Carbonara  in  Sardinia,  and  becoming  di»- 
courap:ed  and  uneasy,  the  admiral  again  entered  Toulon  on  the 
6th  of  April,  at  the  moment  when  the  English  fleet  were  pass- 
iner  Rosetta  The  town  was  badly  defended  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies,  who  thus  became  masters  of  the  mouth 
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of  the  Nile ;  and  sending  some  gun-boats  up  as  far  as  Fou^h,  they 
soon  took  it.  Generals  Lagrange  and  Morand  held  l^imanieh ; 
and  Menou  delaying  to  lend  the  assistance  which  he  promised, 
LRagrange  fell  back  upon  Cairo,  and  comnmuication  with  Alex- 
andria was  interrupted.  General  Billiard,  who  conmianded  in 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  made  a  sally  to  repulse  the  vizier's  troops; 
but  in  spite  of  several  skirmishes  he  could  not  reach  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  and  returning  to  the  town,  he  offered  to 
capitulate.  The  English  were  anxious  to  finish,  being  afraid 
of  one  of  those  strokes  of  good  fortune  to  which  the  French 
arms  had  so  often  owed  theii-  success.  The  most  honorable 
conditions  were  granted  to  the  army,  the  troops  evacuating 
Egypt  being  carried  back  to  France  at  the  expense  of  England, 
and  in  their  vessels  (27th  June,  1801).  Almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment (24th  June),  Admiral  Ganteaume,  with  his  squadron 
reduced  by  sickness,  at  last  anchored  before  Derne,  several 
marches  from  Alexandria;  but  as  the  people  on  the  coast 
opposed  his  landing,  and  the  undertaking  was  hazardous  and 
the  land  route  difficult,  he  again  put  to  sea,  thinking  himself 
fortunate  in  finding  in  the  Straits  at  Candia  an  English  ship, 
which  he  captured  and  brought  triumphantly  to  Toulon.  Gen- 
eral Menou,  now  alone,  and  shut  up  in  Alexandria,  obstinately 
and  heroically  resisted  in  vain.  When  at  last  he  sun-endered, 
he  had  been  long  forgotten  in  his  isolation.  Thus  though  Bona- 
parte's thoughts  often  went  back  to  that  famous  and  chimerical 
conquest  of  his  youth,  Egypt  was  definitively  lost  to  France. 

The  negotiations  with  England  had  imdergone  the  fluctua- 
tions inseparable  from  the  vicissitudes  of  a  distant  war,  the 
events  of  which  remained  still  doubtful  in  Europe  several 
weeks  after  their  occurrence.  The  successes  gained  by  Admiral 
Linois  against  the  English  before  Algesiras  and  Cadiz,  and  the 
danger  of  Portugal  threatened  by  the  Spanish  army,  had  their 
influence  no  doubt  upon  the  English  cabinet,  but  it  was  still 
haughty  and  exacting.  The  First  Consul  liimself  drew  up  a 
minute  for  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  giving  an  abstract  of 
the  concessions  which  he  was  disposed  to  accept.  ''The 
French  Government  wishes  to  overlook  nothing  which  may 
lead  to  a  general  peace,  that  being  for  the  interests  both  of 
humanity  and  of  the  aUies.  It  is  for  the  King  of  England  to 
consider  if  it  is  also  for  the  mterests  of  his  pohcy,  his  com- 
merce, and  his  nation :  and  if  so,  a  distant  island  more  or  less 
can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  prolonging  the  unliappineae  of 
the  world. 
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"  The  question  consists  of  three  points:  the  Mediterranaan— 
the  Indies— America. 

"  Egypt  will  be  restored  to  the  Porta 

"The  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  will  be  recognized. 

'*  All  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  occupied 
by  French  troops  will  be  restored  to  the  King  of  Naples  and  to 
the  Pope. 

"  Mahon  will  bo  restored  to  Spain. 

"  Midta  wiU  be  restored  to  the  Order;  and  if  the  King  dt 
England  should  consider  it  conformable  to  his  interests  as  a 
preponderating  naval  power  to  destroy  the  fortifications,  that 
clause  will  be  admitted. 

"In  India,  England  will  keep  Ceylon,  and  bo  become  unas- 
sailable mistress  of  those  immense  and  wealthy  countriea 

''  The  other  establishments  will  be  restored  to  the  aUies,  in- 
cluding the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"In  America,  all  will  be  restored  to  the  former  possessors. 
The  King  of  England  is  already  so  powerful  in  that  part  of  the 
world  that  to  wish  for  more  is,  being  absolute  master  of  India, 
to  wish  to  be  so  of  America  also. 

"  Portugal  will  be  preserved  in  all  its  integrity. 

'Such  are  the  conditions  which  the  French  Government  is 
ready  to  sign. 

"Tlie  advantages  which  the  British  Government  thus  derive 
are  immense:  to  claim  greater  ones  is  not  to  wish  a  peace  which 
is  just  and  reciprocally  honorable. 

"  Martinico  not  having  been  conquered  by  the  English  arms, 
but  placed  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  hands  of  the  Enghsh  till 
France  should  have  a  government,  cannot  be  considered  an 
English  possession.     France  will  never  give  it  up. 

''All  that  now  remains  is  for  the  British  Government  to 
make  known  the  course  they  wish  to  adopt;  and  if  these  con- 
ditions do  not  satisfy  them,  it  will  be  at  least  proved  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  that  the  First  Consul  haB  left  nothing  un- 
done, and  bas  shown  himself  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice, 
in  order  that  peace  may  be  restored  and  humanity  spared  the 
tears  and  bloodshed  which  must  inevitably  result  from  a  new 
campaign." 

Tlae  concessions  were  in  fact  great,  the  First  Consul  aban- 
doning points  which  had  long  been  disputed, -Egypt,  Malta, 
and  Ceylon;  and  he  showed  extreme  annoyance  when  Lord 
Hawkesbury  refused  to  admit  the  principle  of  complete  resti- 
lution  in  America.     Several  thi-eatening  articles  were  inserted 
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in  the  Maniteur,  and  Bonaparte  urgently  hurried  the  prepara»» 
tion  of  a  fleet  of  gun-boats  at  Boulogne,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  the  invasion  of  England.  It  had  long  been 
an  idea  of  the  First  Consul's  thus  to  intimidate  the  Engli^^h 
Government,  but  it  was  only  the  people  on  the  coast  who  were 
really  alarmed.  Nelson  wrote  immediately  to  the  Admiralty, 
that  "even  on  leaving  the  French  harbors  the  landing  is  nn- 
possibie  were  it  only  for  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  tides; 
and  as  to  the  notion  of  rowing  over,  it  is  impracticable  hu- 
manly speaking."  An  attempt  to  land  a  large  army  on  the 
English  coast  was  soon  to  become  a  fixed  iaea  m  Bonaparte's 
mind;  but  then  he  used  his  aiinaments  to  disquiet  the  British 
Govermnent.  Twice  Nelson  attempted  to  destroy  our  fleet, 
and  twice  he  failed  completely:  in  the  second  attack,  which 
was  begun  at  night,  and  vigorously  carried  on  to  boarding, 
Admiral  Latouche-Treville  compelled  the  English  ships  to 
withdraw,  after  inflicting  severe  losses  upon  them.  Neverthe- 
less, England  stiU  insisted  on  obtaining  possession  of  the  island 
of  Ti-midad,  which  belonged  to  Spain.  The  First  Consul  re- 
fused for  a  long  time,  but  the  Prince  de  la  Paix  had  betrayed 
the  hopes  of  his  imperious  ally.  Bonajjarte  had  guaranteed 
the  throne  of  "Etruria"  to  the  young  Duke  of  Parma,  and 
recently  received  in  Paris  the  new  sovereign,  and  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  showed  the  nation 
that  the  prince  was  a  simple  lad,  to  be  easily  bent  to  Ids 
purposes.  In  return  for  so  many  favors,  the  Spanish  troops 
had  with  difficvdty  conquered  a  few  provinces,  and  King 
Charles  IV.,  already  reconciled  to  his  son-in-law,  the  King  of 
Portugal,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Badajoz,  which  closed  the 
harbors  to  the  English,  and  granted  an  indemnity  of  twenty 
miOions  to  France.  The  First  Consul  was  extremely  indig- 
nant, having  counted  on  the  threat  of  a  war  in  Portugal  to 
exercise  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  negotiations  in 
London.  At  fiirst  he  insisted  that  the  treaty  must  be  broken. 
"At  the  very  time,"  said  he,  "when  the  First  Consul  pkxces 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Spain  on  a  throne  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  victories  of  the  French  nation,  the  French  Republio 
is  treated  as  the  Republic  of  San  Marino  might  with  im- 
pimity  be  treated.  Let  the  Prince  de  la  Paix  know  that  if 
he  has  been  bought  by  England,  and  has  drawn  the  king  and 
queen  into  measures  contrary  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
Eepublic,  the  last  hour  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  has  struck." 
The  Prince  de  la  Paix  made  ample  excuses,  but  refused  to 
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break  the  treaty  of  Badajoz.  The  real  intention  of  the  First 
Consul  was  to  have  peace:  he  had  three  vessels  granted  him  by- 
Portugal,  and  abandoned  the  island  of  Trinidad  to  the  demands 
of  the  EngUsh  Government.  At  one  time  England  also  claimed 
Tobago,  but  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  were  displeasing  to 
Bonaparte's  pride,  and  he  assumed  the  insulting  tone  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  with  foreign  diplomatists. 
*'  The  following  is  what  I  am  directed  to  tell  you,"  wrote  Tal- 
leyrand: "excepting  Trinidad,  the  First  Consul  will  not  yield, 
not  only  Tobago,  but  even  a  single  rock,  if  there  is  one,  with 
only  a  village  of  a  hundred  people;  and  the  ground  of  the  First 
Consul's  conduct  is,  that  in  the  treaty  he  has  yielded  to  England 
to  the  last  limit  of  honor,  and  that  further  there  would  be  for 
the  French  nation  dishonor.  He  will  grant  nothing  more,  even 
if  the  EngHsh  fleets  were  anchored  before  Chaillot." 

Lord  Hawkesbury  withdrew  his  demands  as  to  Tobago,  and 
the  First  Consul  modified  his  threats,  both  nations  being  eagerly 
desirous  of  peace.     The  prehminaries  were  at  last  signed  in 
London,  on  the  1st  October,  1801 ;  and  when,  two  days  after- 
wards, the  ratifications  were  brought  from  Paris  by  Colonel 
Lauriston,  the  welcome  news  caused  an  irresistible  outburst  of 
joy  amongst  the  populace.     The  horses  of  the  French  envoy's 
carriage  were  unharnessed,  that  he  might  be  drawn  in  triumph 
to  Lord  Hawkesbury 's  house:  and  everywhere  in  the  streets 
there  were  shouts  of  ' '  Long  hve  Bonaparte !"    At  the  banquets 
the  First  Consul's  health  was  drunk,  and  cheered  as  loudly  as 
the  speeches  in  favor  of  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations.  The 
same  excessive  delight  was  shown  in  Paris,  which  was  soon 
crowded  with  the  foreigners  whom  war  had  long  kept  away 
and  Fdx  was  received  by  the  First  Consul  with  such  flattering 
attentions  as  made  a  deep  impi-ession  on   his  mind.     Party 
feeling  had  so  influenced  the  mind  of  the  illustrious  orator  as 
to  partially  efface  his  patriotic  sentiments.     A  few  days  after 
the  prehminaries  were  signed,   he  wrote  to  his  friend  Lord 
Grey,  ''  I  confess  to  you  that  I  go  farther  than  you  in  my  hatred 
of  the  English  Government:   the  triumph  gained  by  France 
excites  in  me  a  joy  I  can  scarcely  conceal. " 

The  public  joy  and  hopes,  both  in  France  and  England  were 
founded  on  motives  superior  to  those  which  inspired  Fox's  sat- 
isfaction, but  they  were  not  more  permanent,  or  better  founded 
On  the  day  after  signing  the  preliminaries  of  London  and  aa 
if  to  mcrease  the  renown  of  his  successes,  the  First  Consul  took 
pleasure  in  concluding  successively  treaties  with  Portugal  the 
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Sublime  Porte,  the  Deys  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  Bavaria,  and 
finally  Russia.  One  clause  of  the  last  treaty  stipulated  that 
both  sovereigns  should  prevent  criminal  conduct  on  the  part 
of  emigrants  from  either  country.  The  House  of  Bourbon  and 
the  Poles  were  thus  equally  deprived  of  important  protection. 
The  situation  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  be  regulated  in 
every  way  according  to  actual  circumstances.  Each  of  the 
conventions,  and  especially  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England 
contained  reticences  and  obscurities,  which  were  fertile  in  pre- 
texts for  war  and  in  unfriendly  interpretations.  The  First 
Consul  wished  to  secure  an  interval  of  rest  and  leisure,  to  con- 
soUdate  his  conquests  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  not  re- 
nounced the  glorious  and  ill-defined  project  of  the  imperial 
government  which  he  affected  to  exercise  over  Europe.  '*If 
England  made  a  new  coaUtion,"  he  wrote  to  M.  Otto,  "  the  only 
result  would  be  a  renewal  of  the  history  of  the  greatness  of 

Bome." 

It  was  to  the  honor  of  the  First  Consul,  in  the  midst  of  this 
brilliant  pohtical  and  military  rcnown,  and  in  spite  of  his  im- 
pulsive and  ungovernable  disposition,  that  he  understood  that 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  joy  of  victory,  and  the  hope  of  a 
regular  government,  were  unable  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  or 
regulate  all  the  movements  of  the  human  soul.  Personally 
without  experience  of  religious  prejudices  or  feehngs,  free  from 
any  connection  with  philosophical  coteries,  Bonaparte  did  not 
limit  himself  to  a  sense  of  the  support  which  religion  could  lend 
in  Prance  to  the  new  order  which  he  wished  to  establish :  he 
understood  the  higher  wants  of  minds  and  consciences,  and  the 
supreme  law  which  assigns  to  Heaven  the  regidation  of  human 
life.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  divisions  of 
the  Christian  Church,  were  indifferent  to  him ;  he  did  not  un- 
derstand their  importance,  and  would  have  thought  httle  of 
them ;  but  he  knew  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  eighteenth 
century  philosophy— in  spite  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
French  Revolution,  the  attachment  and  respect  of  many  for 
the  Catholic  religion  had  still  great  power.  He  knew  also  that 
Catholicism  could  not  be  re-estabUshed  in  France,  under  his 
auspices,  without  the  assistance  and  good  wiQ  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  No  impression  was  made  on  his  mind  by  the  attempts 
made  to  persuade  him  to  found  in  France  an  independent 
church  freed  from  all  connection  with  the  Papacy,  or  by  the 
arguments  used  in  favor  of  Protestantism.  His  traditional  re- 
spect, as  well  as  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  mass  of  tho 
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French  nation,  were  in  favor  of  Catholicism.  His  good  sense, 
as  well  as  his  profound  instinct  of  the  means  of  action  in  gov- 
ernment, had  long  urged  him  towards  rehgious  toleration. 
During  his  last  campaign  in  Italy,  a  circular  to  the  cures  of 
Milan  had  re\nved  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Court  •  and  after 
Pope  Pius  vn.  returned  to  his  capital,  on  its  evacuation  by  the 
Neapolitan  troops,  M.  Spina,  at  first  envoy  at  Turin,  had  fol- 
lowed the  First  Consul  to  Paris.  He  treated  with  Abbe  Ber- 
nier  who  had  skilfully  negotiated  to  bring  about  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Vendee  a  man  of  great  ambition,  determined  to  serve 
the  government  which  coidd  raise  him  to  the  episcopal  purple. 
The  pourparlers  were  prolonged;  the  situation  was  difficult; 
the  new  powers  founded  in  France  by  the  Revolution  and  by 
victory  raised  pretensions  which  were  contrary  to  the  Ronmn 
tradition.  They  were,  moreover,  embarrassed  by  the  unequal 
p<  )sition  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  performing  in  France 
their  sacred  functions,  some  having  submitted  to  the  rei)ublican 
demands  rather  than  leave  their  country  and  their  flocks, 
othei-s  believing  it  was  their  duty  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
their  former  oaths.  Proscribed  and  outlawed,  they  had  for  a 
long  time  preached,  said  mass,  and  given  the  sacraments  in 
spite  of  an  unrelenting  persecution.  A  large  number  had  de- 
cided to  take  to  flight,  but  having  now  returned,  the  faithful 
were  divided  between  them  and  the  priests  who  had  remained 
in  France.  Almost  alone  in  Paris,  and  among  those  men  whose 
opinion  he  was  accustomed  to  consult,  the  Firet  Consid  perse- 
vered in  his  idea  of  again  joining  the  French  Church  to  the 
general  Catholic  body.  His  patience,  however,  was  exhausted 
by  the  delay  of  the  Holy  College,  and  he  resolved  to  have  re- 
coui^se  to  means  which  were  more  efficacious,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  character.  On  the  13th  May,  1801,  he  wrote 
to  M.  Cacault,  French  minister  at  Rome,  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  accept  no  longer  the  irresolution  and  dilatory  proce- 
dure of  the  Court  of  Rome ;  if  in  five  days  the  scheme  sent  from 
Paris,  and  long  discussed  by  the  Sacred  CoUege,  was  not  ac- 
cepted, Cacault  must  le^ve  Rome  to  join,  in  Florence,  General 
Murat,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

The  emotion  at  the  Vatican  was  great.  Shortly  before,  when 
giving  Cacault  his  final  instructions,  the  First  Consul  said, 
'*  Forget  not  to  treat  the  Pope  as  if  he  had  200,000  men  at  his 
orders."  The  French  minister  had  faithfully  observed  this  in- 
junction, which  agreed  with  his  personal  opinions:  he  knew 
the  obstacles  which  still  separated  the  new  master  of  France 


from  the  Roman  Court.  The  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  orgaa- 
ization  proposed  by  Bonaparte  was  simple:  sixty  bishops 
named  by  the  civil  power  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  the 
clergy  salaried  by  the  State,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
transferred  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  officLd  manage- 
ment of  religious  bodies  to  the  tempoi^  authority.  Pius  VII. 
agreed  to  accept  this  new  condition  of  the  Church  exclusively 
restored  to  her  spiritual  functions.  The  situation  in  the 
Church  of  the  priests  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  1789,  their  reconciliation  to  the  papacy,  the  tacit 
admission  of  the  appropriation  by  the  State  of  the  ecclesiastical 
property,  the  nomination  of  new  bishops  and  consequent 
resignation  or  deprivation  of  those  already  holding  the  titles, 
— such  were  the  various  questions  which  occupied  Pope  Pius 
VII.  and  his  skilful  minister  Cardinal  Consalvi.  Cacault  tried 
to  persuade  them  that  the  cardinal  himself  must  go  to  Paria 
*' Most  Holy  Father,"  said  the  French  minister,  '*it  is  neces- 
sary that  Consalvi  himself  carry  your  reply  to  Paris.  What 
alarms  me  most  is  the  character  of  the  First  Consul ;  that  man 
is  never  open  to  persuasion.  Believe  me,  something  stronger 
than  cold  reason  advises  me  in  this  matter :  a  mere  animal  in- 
stinct some  would  call  it,  but  it  never  deceives.  "What  in- 
convenience if  somehow  or  other  you  appear  yourself?  You 
are  blamed.  What  did  they  say?  They  wish  for  a  'Con- 
cordat '  of  religion ;  we  anticipate  them  and  bring  it,  there  it 
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Pope  Pius  VII.  had  long  felt  for  General  Bonaparte  an  at- 
traction caused  by  a  mixed  feeling  of  alarm  and  confidence. 
Alarm  reigned  in  the  mind  of  his  minister,  who  made  up  his 
mind  to  set  out  for  Paris  as  if  he  were  going  to  martyrdom. 
*'  Since  a  victim  is  necessary,"  said  he,  *'  I  devote  myself,  and 
go  to  see  the  First  Consul :  let  the  will  of  Grod  be  done !"  He 
rode  in  Cacault' s  carriage  from  Rome  to  Florence,  whence  the 
French  minister  wrote  to  Talleyrand,-— 

**  Citizen  Minister,  here  I  am,  arrived  in  Florence.  The 
car<linal  secretary  of  state  set  out  with  me  from  Rome,  and 
we  have  travelled  together  in  the  same  carriage.  We  were 
looked  upon  everywhere  with  great  astonishment.  The  cardi- 
nal was  much  afraid  people  should  think  I  had  withdrawn  on 
account  of  a  rupture,  and  kept  saying  to  everybody,  *  This  is  the 
French  minister.'  This  country,  crushed  under  the  recent  evils 
of  war,  shudders  at  the  least  thought  of  military  disturbance. 
The  Roman  Gk>vemnient  has  still  greater  fear  of  its  own  di^ 
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satisfied  subjects,  especially  those  who  have  been  allured  to 
authority  and  pillage  by  the  sort  of  revolution  just  gone 
through.  .  .  .  The  cardinal  set  out  this  morning  for  Paris,  and 
will  arrive  shortly  before  my  despatch,  as  he  goes  extremely 
quickly.  The  wretched  man  feels  that  if  he  fails  he  will  be 
irretrievably  lost,  and  that  all  will  be  lost  for  Rome.  He  is 
eaorer  to  know  his  lot.  I  tried  at  Rome  to  bring  the  Pope  to 
sign  the  Concordat  only;  and  if  he  had  granted  me  that  point, 
I  should  not  have  left  Rome;  but  that  idea  was  unsuccessful. 

"  You  understand  that  the  cardinal  is  not  sent  to  Paris  to 
sign  that  which  the  Pope  has  refused  to  sign  at  Rome;  but 
being  the  prime  minister  of  his  Holiness,  and  his  favorite,  it  is 
with  the  Pope's  mind  that  you  will  be  in  communication.  I 
hope  the  result  will  be  an  agreement  as  to  the  modifications. 
It  is  a  matter  of  phrases  and  words,  which  can  be  turned  in 
so  many  meanings  that  at  last  the  good  meaning  is  got  hold 
of." 

The  First  Consul  had  resolved  to  make  from  the  very  first 
an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  pontifical  envoy  by  the  dis- 
play of  his  power.  Scarcely  had  the  cardinal  stepped  out  of 
his  carriage  when  he  received  a  visit  from  Abbe  Bernier,  whom 
he  at  once  employed  to  ask  an  audience  for  him.  The  same 
day,  at  the  Tuileries,  before  the  crowd  of  courtiers  who  were 
thronging  to  one  of  the  grand  receptions,  Cardinal  Consalvi 
was  presented  to  the  First  Consul.  ''My  astonishment,"  says 
he  in  his  correspondence,  "  was  like  that  felt  in  the  theatre  by 
the  sudden  scene-shifting,  when  a  cottage,  prison,  or  wood  is 
imexpoctedly  changed  to  the  dazzling  spectacle  of  the  most 
magnificent  court.  You  can  easily  imagine  that  a  person 
arriving  at  Paris  on  the  night  preceding,  without  being  told 
beforehand,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  habits,  customs, 
and  dispositions  of  those  before  whom  he  appeared,  and  who 
was  in  a  measure  considered  responsible  for  the  bad  success  of 
the  negotiations  so  far  as  they  had  been  earned,  must,  at  the 
sight  of  such  grandeur,  as  imposing  as  it  was  unexpected,  have 
felt  not  only  profound  emotion,  but  even  a  too  evident  em- 
barrassment." As  the  cardinal  approached  the  three  consuls, 
alone  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  drawing-room  filled  with  a 
brilliant  throng,  Bonaparte  left  him  no  time  to  speak.  "I 
know  the  object  of  your  journey  to  France, "  said  he.  "I  wish 
the  conferences  to  be  immediately  opened.  I  leave  you  five 
days'  time;  and  I  tell  you  beforehand  that  if  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fifth  day  the  negotiations  are  not  finished,  you  must  ra» 
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turn  to  Rome ;  whilst  as  for  me,  I  have  decided  what  to  do  in 
that  case." 

Consalvi  came  to  Paris  ardently  wishing  to  bring  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion  the  diflacult  negotiations  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him.  His  Italian  cunning  was  not  deceived  as  to 
the  motive  of  the  display  of  magnificence,  and  the  rough  re- 
ception of  himself  which  signalized  his  first  audience.  He  wag 
conscientious  and  resolute  without  narrowness  of  mind,  and  he 
understood  the  immense  importance  to  religion  and  politics  of 
the  restoration  of  agreement  between  France  and  the  Court  of 
Rome.  He  appeared  neither  astonished  nor  distm*bed  with  re- 
ference to  the  First  Consul.  When  they  came  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  which  had  brought  him  to  Paris,  the 
Pope's  envoy  showed  himself  easily  influenced  on  most  of  the 
points.  Bonaparte  himself  summarized  the  whole  of  the  Con- 
cordat in  a  few  words:  "  Fifty  emigrant  bishops,  paid  by  Eng- 
land, manage  all  the  French  clergy,  and  their  influence  must 
be  destroyed.  The  authority  of  the  Pope  is  necessary  for  that. 
He  deprives  them  of  their  charge,  or  obUges  them  to  resign. 
As  it  is  said  that  the  CathoUc  religion  is  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  French,  the  exercise  of  it  should  be  organized.  The 
First  Consul  nominates  the  fifty  bishops;  the  Pope  institutes 
them ;  they  name  the  cures,  and  the  State  pays  their  salaries. 
They  take  the  oath :  the  priests  who  refuse  to  submit  are  re- 
moved, and  those  who  preach  against  the  government  are  re- 
ferred to  their  superiors.  After  all,  enlightened  men  wfll  not 
rise  against  Catholicism;  they  are  indifferent." 

A  rather  keen  opposition,  however,  wxis  raised  among  the 
courtiers  and  in  the  army  against  the  Concordat,  which  as- 
sisted in  hampering  the  progress  of  the  negotiations.  Most  of 
the  military  men  were  still  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  suspicious  of  the  influence  of  the  priests.  The  con- 
stitutional clergy,  who  had  no  serious  objection  to  the  Con- 
cordat, the  only  means  of  securing  them  a  regular  ecclesiasti- 
cal standing,  feared  lest  they  should  be  sacrificed  in  favor  of 
the  priests  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath.  Several  of  them 
were  married,  and  had  thus  increased  the  diflaculties  of  their 
position  by  new  ties.  So  many  personal  interests  and  differ- 
ent motives  kept  the  First  Consul's  advisers  in  a  state  of 
hostility  to  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See.  Even  the  preamble  of 
the  Concordat  gave  room  to  long  discussions.  On  the  refusal 
to  apply  the  title  "State  rehgion"  to  the  Catholic  rehgion, 
Cardinal  Consalvi  agreed  to  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact 
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Ihat  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  great  majority  of  the  French  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Pope  admitted  the  great  advantage  that  re- 
ligion should  derive  from  the  re-establishment  of  Cathohc  wor- 
ship in  France,  and  from  the  personal  profession  of  it  made  by 
the  consuls  of  the  republic.  He  at  the  same  time  agreed  to 
ask  the  old  titular  bishops  to  resign.  The  resignation  of  the 
constitutional  bishops  had  been  already  secured.  Tbe  First 
Consul  wrote  to  Pius  VII. :  ' '  Most  holy  Father,  Cardinal  Con- 
sal  vi  has  showed  me  your  HoUness'  letter,  and  I  recognize  the 
evangelical  sentiments  which  distinguish  it.  The  cardinal  will 
inform  your  Hohness  of  my  intention  to  do  all  that  may  con- 
tribute to  your  happinesa  It  will  depend  only  on  you  to  find 
again  in  the  French  Government  the  support  which  it  has 
always  granted  to  your  predecessors,  when  they  have  classed 
with  their  principal  duties  the  preaching  of  maxims  which 
help  to  confirm  peace,  morality,  and  obedience  to  tbe  civil  power. 

"It  only  depends  on  me  that  the  tears  of  Europe  cease  to 
flow,  that  the  revolutions  and  wars  be  followed  by  general 
peace  and  order. 

''On  aU  occasions,  I  beg  your  Holiness  to  reckon  upon  the 
assistance  of  your  devoted  son." 

Cardinal  Consalvi  had  made  several  concessions ;  the  French 
negotiators  had  more  than  once  extended  as  they  chose  the 
exact  sense  of  his  concessions;  but  he  refused  absolutely  to 
entrust  the  regulation  of  the  pubUc  worship  to  the  civil  author- 
ity. In  view  of  the  cardinal's  conscientious  obstinacy,  the 
First  Consul  at  last  agreed  to  important  modifications  of  this 
point.  When  the  day  for  signing  arrived,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who  had  always  a  share  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  being  one 
of  the  appointed  signatories,  the  cardinal  went  to  his  house 
with  the  Abbe  Bemier,  both  bringing  a  copy  of  the  act.  At 
the  moment  when  the  papal  envoy  was  taking  the  pen,  he  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  text  of  the  convention,  and  saw  that  the 
article  referring  to  the  exercise  of  worship  had  been  restored 
to  the  form  which  he  had  objected  to.  Reading  further,  and 
finding  other  changes  and  additions,  the  cardinal  protested 
against  it.  Joseph  Bonaparte  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
atit.  "The  First  Consul  wished  it  to  be  so,"  said  Bemier 
with  some  confusion,  "declaring  that  anything  may  be 
changed  so  long  as  it  is  not  signed.  Besides,  the  draft  agreed 
upon  did  not  please  him;  and  he  insists  upon  the  articles  being 
so  modified." 


The  time  was  short,  the  First  Consul  having  announced  his 
intention  of  announcing  pubUcly  the  signature  of  the  Concor- 
dat at  a  great  banquet  the  8an}e  evening.  The  outbui*sts  of 
his  anger  even  reached  the  cardinal's  ears.  He  had  torn  the 
Concordat,  and  threatened  to  declare  the  rupture  of  the  nego- 
tiations if  Consalvi  did  not  consent  to  give  way.  "I  under- 
went the  agonies  of  death,"  said  the  cardinal.  But  he  wiis 
convinced  of  his  duty,  and  went  to  the  Tuileries  as  unbending 
in  his  resolution  as  the  Fii-st  Consul  in  his  imperious  will. 
Bonaparte  came  to  him  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
called  loudly,  "Well,  cardinal,  you  wish  then  to  break  I  I  have 
no  need  of  Rome !  Let  it  be  so !  I  have  no  need  of  the  Pope  I 
If  Henry  YIII.,  who  had  not  the  twentieth  part  of  my  power, 
was  able  to  change  the  religion  of  his  country,  t  am  much  more 
able  to  do  so !  By  that  change  of  religion  I  shall  change  the 
religion  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  wherever  the  in- 
fluence of  my  power  extends.  Rome  will  be  sensible  of  the 
losses  she  brings  on  hei^elf.  She  will  lament  them,  but  there 
will  be  no  remedy.  You  wished  to  break.  .  .  .  Very  well  I  let 
it  be  so,  since  you  wished  it.  When  do  you  set  out?"  "  After 
dinner,  general,"  replied  the  cardinal  with  calmness. 

Consalvi  did  not  set  out.  Next  day,  in  spite  of  the  reiterated 
attempt  made  to  influence  him,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of 
the  majority  of  his  legation,  the  Pope's  secretary  of  state  hold 
firm.  The  First  Consul  gave  w^ay,  cr  pretended  it,  in  order 
afterwards  to  withdraw  the  concessions  granted,  but  suffi- 
ciently to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  cardinal,  and  persuade 
him  to  put  his  signature  to  the  Concordat.  The  ratification  at 
Rome  quickly  succeeded,  and  a  legate  was  sent  to  Paris,  chosen 
at  the  First  Consul's  express  desire.  After  Cardinal  Caprara's 
arrival,  the  pubhcation  of  the  Concordat  was  stiU  delayed  by 
the  choosing  of  the  new  bishops.  Thirteen  of  the  former  pre- 
lates, who  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  alone  refused  to 
resign  at  the  command  of  the  Holy  See;  and  thirty-three 
bishops,  still  abroad  or  already  returned  to  France,  obeyed 
generously  and  without  reluctance.  The  constitutional  bishops 
bad  just  dissolved  their  council,  which  Bonaparte  had  author- 
ized in  order  to  influence  the  Court  of  Rome ;  but  he  ordered 
its  cessation  as  soon  as  the  Concordat  was  signed.  His  resolu- 
tion  to  place  several  constitutional  priests  among  the  new 
bishops  annoyed  and  disturbed  the  Pope.  The  First  Consul 
became  angry,  making  charges  of  systematic  delay  which  pre- 
vented him  from  publishing  the  Concordat,  and  introducing 
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into  their  dioceses  the  prelates  nominated  during  Lent.  The 
legate  quietly  claimed  the  submission  which  the  constitutional 
priests  had  promised.  "  There  is  haughtiness  in  asking  it," 
exclaimed  Bonaparte ;  '*  there  would  be  cowardice  in  submit- 
ting." The  conduct  of  the  constitutional  prelates  remained 
doubtful:  ten,  however,  were  nominated.  Cardinal  Caprara 
was  both  less  resolute  and  less  clear-sighted  than  Consalvi:  at 
one  time  frightened,  at  another  easily  persuaded.  In  spite  of 
his  resistance,  *'his  cries  and  tears,"  he  at  last  yielded  to  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  First  Consul.  On  the  18th  April,  1802, 
Easter  Sunday,  the  Concordat  was  proclaimed  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  At  eleven  o'clock  an  immense  crowd  thronged  Kotre 
Dame,  curious  to  see  the  legate  officiating,  and  gaze  again  on 
the  pompous  ritual  of  the  Catholic  service;  but  still  more  eager 
to  look  at  the  First  Consul  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  trmmph  and 
power,  surrounded  by  his  companions  in  arms,  all  compelled 
by  his  will  to  assist  at  a  ceremony  at  variance  with  the  opin- 
ions of  several  of  them.  The  concessions  of  the  Court  of  Rome 
and  the  obedience  of  the  generals  could  not  conceal  the  vast 
gulf  that  separated  Revolutionary  France  from  the  reUgious 
tradition  of  the  past.  Bonaparte  felt  this.  He  wished  for  the 
Concordat,  imderstanding  its  lofty  aim  and  practical  utility ; 
he  had  conceded  more  in  appearance  than  he  intended  to 
grant  in  reality.  The  Te  Deum  was  chanted :  the  bishops  were 
confirmed,  and  had  now  set  out  for  their  dioceses.  In  every 
district,  along  with  the  Concordat,  and  as  if  invested  with  the 
same  sanction,  the  First  Consul  published  a  series  of  "  organic 
articles,"  regulating  in  detail  the  relations  of  the  civil  power 
with  the  religious  authority.  Already,  when  discussing  the 
Concordat  the  representative  of  the  Holy  See  had  rejected 
most  of  Bonaparte's  pretensions  on  that  subject ;  but  he  now 
reproduced  them,  transformed,  by  the  power  of  his  will  alone, 
into  administrative  measures,  voted  like  the  Concordat  by  the 
Corps  L^gislatif,  and  having  equal  force  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  Jewish  form  of  wor- 
uhip.  The  anger  and  sorrow  of  the  Court  of  Rome  had  no 
effect  in  modifying  the  resolution  of  the  First  Consul.  Cardi- 
nal Caprara  was  constantly  passing  from  submission  to  despair. 
•' He  who  is  fated  to  treat  with  the  First  Consul,"  he  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  "must  bear  always  in  mind  that  he  is 
treating  with  a  man  who  is  arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  the  world — 
a  man  who  has  paralyzed,  one  might  say,  all  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  who  has  conceived  projects  the  execution  of  wbidi 


seemed  impossible,  and  who  has  conducted  them  with  a  success 
which  astonishes  the  whole  world.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  I  am  appointed  here  in  a  nation  where  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion has  not  a  ruling  power,  even  in  peace.  Here  all  the  power- 
ful pei-sonages  are  against  her,  and  they  strive  as  much  as  possi- 
ble against  the  First  Consul.  He  is  the  only  man  who  watches 
over  her.  Unfortunately,  her  future  depends  on  his  intention, 
but  at  least  that  intention  is  sure  of  completion.  When  the 
First  Consul  is  against  us,  things  proceed  with  a  frightful 
rapidity. "  The  Pope  felt  obliged  to  protest  against  the  organic 
articles  in  an  allocution  to  the  Consistory,  and  to  address  his 
claims  to  the  First  Consul,  who  took  no  notice  of  them.  In 
his  communications  with  the  rehgious  authority  in  France,  he 
proved  imperious  and  insolent.  "If  the  morality  of  the  gospel 
is  insufficient  to  direct  a  bishop,"  he  wrote  Portalis,  "he  must 
act  by  poUcy,  and  by  fear  of  the  prosecution  which  goverament 
might  institute  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
I  could  not  be  otherwise  than  full  of  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of 
certain  bishops.     Why  have  you  not  informed  the  pr^fetsf 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  in  France  would  have  been 
incomplete,  had  Bonaparte  not  extended  his  care  to  the  Prot- 
estant churches.  In  a  kindly  report  addressed  to  him  on  the 
subject,  it  was  stated  that  "the  government,  in  declaring  that 
Catholicism  was  in  a  majority  in  France,  had  no  wish  to 
authorize  in  its  favor  any  political  or  civil  pre  eminence. 
Protestanism  is  a  Christian  communion,  bringing  together,  in 
the  same  faith  and  to  the  same  rites,  a  very  large  number  of 
Frenchmen.  In  recent  times  the  Protestants  were  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  under  the  standards  of  liberty,  and  have  never 
abandoned  them.  All  that  is  secured  to  the  various  Christian 
communions  by  the  articles  of  agreement  between  his  Hohnoss 
and  the  Government  of  the  Repubhc  is  equally  guaranteed  to 
the  Protestants,  vMh  the  exception  of  the  pecuniary  subven- 
tion.''^ 

The  original  idea  of  Bonaparte  had,  in  fact,  been  to  leave  to 
the  Protestants  the  full  liberty  of  their  internal  government, 
as  well  as  the  charge  of  their  worship.  The  principle,  admitted 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  compensating  the  Catholic 
clergy  for  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  Tvas  not  applica- 
ble to  the  Protestant  Church.  On  a  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministrative advantages  of  a  church  paid  by  the  state,  Bona- 
parte decided  that  the  law  of  the  18th  Germinal,  year  X., 
^ould  be  drawn  up,  regulating  the  nomination  of  pastors  and 
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consistories  after  the  manner  of  the  interior  government  dt 
the  Protestant  Church.  The  principle  which,  in  this  respect, 
e*iiialized  the  Protestant  and  Cathohc  modes  of  worship  was 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  reformers.  The  Jews  established 
in  France  were  admitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges. 

At  the  same  time  that  an  alliance  between  rehgion  and  the 
state  was  being  re-established  in  France,  Chateaubriand,  still  a 
very  young  man,  published  his  "  Genius  of  Christianity."  The 
sense  of  the  poetic  beauty  of  Christianity  then  reawakening  in 
men's  minds,  the  success  of  the  book  was  deservedly  great.  It 
marked  in  recent  history  the  epoch  of  hterary  admiration  for 
the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  gospel.  We  have  since  sadly 
learnt  that  it  was  only  a  shallow  and  barren  admiration. 

Peace  seemed  again  established  in  the  world  and  the  church. 
In  spite  of  several  difficulties  and  suspicions,  the  definitive 
treaty  with  England  was  at  last  to  be  signed  at  Amiens.  But 
rest  seemed  already  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  new  master  of 
France,  and  the  increasing  ambition  of  his  power  could  not  de- 
ceive men  of  foresight  as  to  the  causes  of  disturbance  in  Europe 
which  were  perpetually  reappearing.  Scarcely  were  tbo  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  signed  in  London,  when  the  Batavian  Repub- 
lic— recently  composed,  after  the  example  of  the  French  Re- 
public, of  a  Directory  and  two  Legislative  Chambers — found 
itself  again  undergoing  a  revolution,  the  necessary  reaction  of 
what  was  being  done  in  France.  On  a  new  constitution  being 
proposed  to  the  Chambers  they  rejected  it.  The  Dutch  Direc- 
tory, with  the  assistance  of  General  Augereau,  effected  at  the 
Hague,  in  September,  1800,  the  coup  ditat  which  took  place  in 
Paris  on  the  18th  Brumaire ;  the  representatives  were  dismissed, 
and  the  people  were  assembled  to  pronounce  upon  the  new 
constitution.  Only  50,000  voters  out  of  400,000  electors  pi-e- 
sented  themselves  in  the  Assembhee.  A  president  was  chosen 
for  three  months.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  First  Consul 
was  secured  in  the  Batavian  RepubUc. 

In  Switzerland,  an  agitation  diligently  kept  up  throughoul 
all  the  cantons,  rendered  a  government  there  impossible.  The 
French  minister  at  Berne,  ''a  powerless  conciliator  of  the  di- 
vided parties, "  as  Bonaparte  called  him,  received  secret  instruct 
tions  from  him.  "  Citizen  Veminac  must,  under  all  the  cir- 
cmnstances,  say  publicly  that  the  present  government  can  only 
be  considered  provisional,  and  give  them  to  understand  that, 
not  only  does  the  French  Government  not  rely  upon  it,  but  il 
Ib  even  diasatifified  with  its  composition  and  procedure.    It  isa 
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mockery  of  nations  to  believe  that  France  will  acknowledge  as 

the  intention  of  the  Helvetic  people  the  will  of  the  sixteen  pep- 
sons  who  compose  the  Legislative  Body. "  The  French  troops 
had  evacuated  Switzerland.  The  First  Consul  was  scheming 
to  annex  the  canton  of  Valais  to  the  two  departments  of  Mont 
Terrible  and  L^man,  which  he  had  already  taken  from  the 
Helvetian  territory.  After  several  months  passed,  the  seeds  of 
discord  began  to  bear  fruit;  and  Aloys  of  Reding,  formerly 
Landamman,  being  overthrown,  Dolder,  the  leader  of  the  rad- 
icals, was  raised  in  his  place.  As  a  concession  to  the  patriotic 
wishes  of  the  Swiss,  the  French  troops  were  suddenly  recalled 
from  their  territory.  When  freed  from  that  constant  menace, 
interior  dissensions  burst  forth ;  the  Landamman  Dolder,  re- 
placed at  Berne  by  MuHnen,  took  refuge  in  Lausanne,  where  he 
founded  a  new  government.  The  cantons  were  already  taking 
sides,  when  the  First  Consul  launched  a  proclamation  as  the 
natural  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Switzerland:— 

*'  People  of  Helvetia,  you  have  been  disputing  for  three  years 
without  understanding  each  other.  If  you  are  left  longer  to 
yourselvf^,  you  will  kill  yourselves  in  three  years  without  un- 
derstanding each  other  any  better.  Your  history,  moreover, 
prov^es  that  your  civil  wars  have  never  been  finished  unless  by 
the  efficacious  intervention  of  France.  I  shall  therefore  be  me- 
diator in  your  quarrels,  but  my  mediation  will  be  an  active  one, 
such  as  becomes  the  great  nation  in  whose  name  I  speak.  All 
the  powers  will  be  dissolved.  The  Senate  alone,  assembled  at 
Berne,  wiU  send  deputies  to  Paris ;  aich  canton  can  also  send 
some;  and  all  the  former  magistrates  can  come  to  Paris,  to 
make  known  the  means  of  restoring  union  and  tranquUhty  and 
conciliating  all  parties.  Inhabitants  of  Helvetia  I  revive  your 
hopes :"  At  the  same  time  Bonaparte  said  to  MuUnen,  who  had 
already  escaped  to  Paris,  **  I  am  now  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  necessity  of  some  definitive  measure.  If  in  a  few  days  the 
conditions  of  ray  proclamation  are  not  fulfilled,  30,000  men  will 
enter  Switzerland  under  General  Ney's  orders;  and  if  they  thus 
compel  me  to  use  force  it  is  all  over  with  Switzerland.  It  is 
time  to  put  an  end  to  that ;  and  I  see  no  middle  course  between 
a  Swiss  government  strongly  organized,  and  friendly  to  France, 
or  no  Switzerland  at  all." 

On  the  15th  October,  1802,  General  Ney  received  orders  to 
enter  Switzerland,  and  publish  "  a  short  proclamation  in  simple 
terms,  announcing  that  the  small  cantons  and  the  Senate  had 
asked  for  the  mediation  of  the  First  Consul,  who  bad  granted 
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it ;  but  a  handful  of  men,  friends  of  disorder,  and  indifferent  to 
the  evils  of  their  country,  having  deceived  and  led  astray  a 
"portion  of  the  people,  the  First  Consul  was  obliged  to  take 
measures  to  disperse  these  senseless  persons,  and  punish  them 
if  they  persisted  in  their  rebeUion."  At  the  same  time,  after  an 
imperious  summons,  the  chiefs  of  the  Swiss  aristocracy,  Muli- 
nen,  x\tf  ry,  and  Watteville,  joined  the  radical  deputies  in  Paris. 
There  could  be  no  long  discussion,  as  the  plan  of  the  Helvetic 
Constitution  was  decided  upon  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul. 
Ho  had  recognized  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  ' '  uni- 
tary government:"  he  next  abolished  the  old  independent  in- 
stitutions of  the  cantons,  and  systematically  weakened  the 
central  power,  as  the  Diet,  composed  of  twenty-five  deputies, 
was  to  sit  by  rotation  in  the  six  principal  cantons;  he  at  the 
same  time  nominated  Affry  as  President  of  the  Helvetian  Con- 
federation, after  carefully  securing  his  services.  Henceforward 
the  Swiss  cantons,  free  in  their  internal  government,  fell  as  a 
state  under  the  rule  of  France.  "I  shall  never  permit  in 
Switzerland  any  other  influence  than  my  own,  though  it  should 
cost  me  100,000  men,"  Bonaparte  had  said  to  the  assembled 
deputies.  "  It  is  acknowledged  by  Europe  that  Italy,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland  are  at  the  disposition  of  France. "  At  the  same 
time  (11th  September,  1802),  and  as  if  to  justify  this  haughty 
doclarati')n,  the  territory  of  Piedmont  was  divided  into  six 
French  departments,  the  Isle  of  Elba  was  united  to  France, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Parma  was  definitively  occupied  by  our 
troops. 

For  a  lone:  time  the  north  of  Italy  was  subjected  to  the  laws 
of  its  conqueror,  and  he  arrogantly  made  it  bear  the  whole 
burden.  When  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  begim  its  sittings, 
Talleyrand  absolutely  forbade  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  allow  the 
usui-pations  of  France  in  Europe  to  be  discussed.  "  You  will 
consider  it  a  fixed  point  that  the  French  Government  can  lis- 
ten to  nothing  regarding  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Stadtholder, 
or  the  internal  affairs  of  Batavia,  Germany,  Helvetia,  or  the 
Italian  republics.  All  these  subjects  are  absolutely  unknown 
to  our  discussions  with  England." 

England  admitted  the  truce  of  which  she  stood  in  need.  She 
tacitly  accepted  the  reticences  of  the  negotiators ;  and  without 
any  protest  on  her  part  the  First  Consul  set  out  for  Lyons, 
where  he  had  summoned  the  500  members  of  the  Italian  Con- 
sulte.  Overwhelmed  with  the  gifts  of  her  conqueror,  the  Cisal- 
pine Repubhc  was  now  to  receive  from  his  hands  a  definitive 
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constitution.  Lombardy  as  far  as  the  Adige,  the  Legations,  the 
Duchy  of  Modena,  had  sent  their  deputies  to  France,  prepared 
to  vote  by  acclamation  for  the  constitution,  which  had  been 
carefully  prepared  by  several  leading  Italians  under  the  eyes 
of  the  First  Consul.  The  Consulte  of  Milan  had  accepted  it. 
Bonaparte  reserved  to  himself  the  direction  of  the  choice  of 
functionaries,  and  the  important  nomination  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  I*yons  was  in  grand  hohday,  crowded  by  the 
Italians  and  numerous  bodies  of  troops.  The  old  army  of 
Italy,  on  arriving  from  Eg>'pt,  had  been  ordered  to  Lyons; 
and  the  populace  hailed  with  dehght  the  arrival  of  the  First 
Consul,  who  was  always  popular  personally.  The  Consulte 
oi>ened  its  sittings  with  distinction ;  and  soon  the  Italian  depu- 
ties understood  who  was  the  president  designed  for  them  by 
the  solicitude  of  General  Bonaparte.  They  accepted  without 
repugnance  his  proclamation :  — ' '  The  Consulte  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  thirty  persons,"  wrote  the  First  Consul  to  his 
colleagues;  "they  have  reported  that,  considering  the  internal 
and  external  circumstances  of  the  Cisalpine,  it  was  indispensa- 
ble to  allow  me  to  conduct  the  first  magistracy,  till  such  time 
as  the  situation  may  permit,  and  I  may  judge  it  suitable,  to 
name  a  successor."  To  the  request  of  the  Consulte,  in  humble 
terms,  the  general  repUed,  "I  find  no  one  among  you  who  has 
suflScient  claims  upon  public  opinion — who  would  be  sufficiently 
independent  of  local  influences— who,  in  short,  has  rendered  to 
his  country  sufficiently  great  services,  for  me  to  trust  him  with 
the  first  magistracy."  The  Count  Melzi accepted  the  vice-presi- 
dentship of  the  Republic.  On  the  28th  January,  after  review- 
ing the  army  of  Egypt,  the  First  Consul,  president  of  the  Italian 
Repubhc,  started  again  for  Paris. 

He  was  now  waiting  for  news  of  the  expedition  which  he 
had  recently  sent  to  St.  Domingo.  The  horrors  which  sig- 
nalized the  violent  emancipation  of  our  negroes  and  their 
possession  of  the  territory,  was  succeeded  by  a  state  some- 
what regular,  largely  due  to  the  unexpected  authority  of  a 
black,  recently  a  slave,  who  displayed  faculties  which  are 
very  unusual  in  his  race.  In  his  difficult  government,  Tous* 
saint  Louverture  had  given  proofs  of  a  generalship,  foresight^ 
courage,  and  gentleness  which  gave  him  the  right  to  address 
Bonaparte,  the  object  of  his  passionate  admiration,  in  the 
following  terms:  "The  first  of  the  blacks  to  the  first  of  the 
whites."  Toussaint  Louverture  loved  France,  and  rendered 
homage  to  it  by  driving  from  the  island  the  Spanish  and  £q^ 
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lish  troops.    He  claimed  the  ratification  of  his  Constitution, 
and  sent  his  sons  to  France  to  be  properly  educated. 

The  instructions  given  by  the  First  Consul  to  liis  brother-in- 
law,  General  Leclerc,  are  still  secret.  He  had  placed  under 
his  command  20,000  men,  excellent  troops,  borrowed  from  the 
old  army  of  the  Rhine,  the  generals  and  officers  of  w^hich 
were  unwilling  to  resign  during  the  peace.  The  squadron,  in 
charge  of  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  was  a  large  one.  The 
English  had  been  informed  of  the  expedition,  by  a  note  signed 
by  Talleyrand  but  drawn  up  by  Bonaparte  himself.  **  Let 
England  know,"  said  he,  ''that  in  undertaking  to  destroy  the 
government  of  the  negroes  at  St.  Domingo,  I  have  been  less 
guided  by  commercial  and  financial  considerations  than  by  the 
necessity  of  smothering  in  all  parts  of  the  world  every  kind 
of  inquietude  and  disturbance— that  one  of  the  chief  benefits 
of  peace  for  England  at  the  present  moment  was  that  it  T7as 
concluded  at  a  time  when  the  French  Government  had  not 
yet  recognized  the  organization  of  St.  Domingo,  and  after- 
wards the  power  of  the  negroes.  The  hberty  of  the  blacks 
acknowk'dged  at  St.  Domingo,  and  legitimized  by  the  French 
Government,  would  be  for  all  time  a  fulcrum  for  the  Republic 
in  the  New  World.  In  that  case  the  sceptre  of  the  New 
World  must  sooner  or  later  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
negroes;  the  shock  resulting  for  England  is  incalculable, 
whereas  the  shock  of  the  empire  of  the  negi*oes  would,  with 
reference  to  France,  reckon  as  part  of  the  Revolution. " 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  intentions 
which  he  announced  to  England,  Bonaparte  wrote  to  Toussaint 
Louverture:  "We  have  conceived  esteem  for  you,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  recognize  and  proclaim  the  services  which  you 
have  rendered  to  the  French  people.  If  their  flag  still  floats 
over  St.  Domingo,  it  is  to  you  and  the  brave  blacks  it  is  due. 
Called  by  your  talents  and  the  force  of  circumstances  to  the 
first  command,  you  have  overthrown  the  civil  war,  curbed 
th^  pt^i-secution  of  several  fierce  men,  restored  honor  to 
reUgion  and  the  worship  to  God,  to  whom  everything  is  due. 
The  Constitution  which  you  have  made  contains  many  good 
things:  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed,  sur- 
roimded  on  every  side  by  enemies,  without  the  power  of  being 
assisted  or  provisioned  by  the  capital  (mother  country),  have 
rendered  legitimate  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  which 
otherwise  are  not  so.  We  have  informed  your  children  and 
tiieir  tutor  of  our  sentiments  towards  you.    We  shall  send 
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them  back  to  you.  Assist  the  general  by  your  advice,  youp 
influence,  and  your  talents.  What  can  you  desire?  The 
liberty  of  the  negroes?  You  know  that  in  every  country  in 
which  we  have  been,  we  have  given  it  to  the  peoples  who  had 
it  not.  Hence  consideration,  honors,  fortune  I  After  the  ser- 
vices which  you  have  rendered,  which  you  can  render  m  this 
matter,  with  the  personal  feelings  which  we  entertain  for  you, 
you  ought  not  to  be  doubtful  as  to  the  position  before  you. 
Consider,  general,  that  if  you  are  the  first  of  your  color  who 
has  arrived  at  so  great  power,  and  is  distingmshed  by  his 
valor  and  military  talents,  you  are  also  before  God  and  before 
us  the  most  responsible  for  their  conduct.  Count  without 
reserve  upon  our  esteem,  and  let  your  behavior  be  that  which 
becomes  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  of 
the  world." 

One  of  the  incurable  evils  of  a  long  state  of  slavery  is  the 
distrust  begot  in  those  who  have  undergone  it,  though  it  ia 
also  the  defence  and  instinctive  protection  of  weakness.  Along 
with  his  admiration  for  the  First  Consul  and  his  traditional 
attachment  to  France,  Toussaint  Louverture  remained  uneasy 
and  suspicious  as  a  slave.  Already,  under  the  orders  of  Gen- 
eral Richepanse,  the  expedition  was  being  prepared  which  was 
to  re-estabhsh  slavery  in  Guadeloupe,  in  spite  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  formal  declaration  of  the 
First  Consul  in  a  statement  of  the  State  of  the  RepubUo 
(November  30th,  1801).  When  the  French  squadron  was 
signalled  at  St.  Domingo,  and  the  negro  dictator  ascertained 
the  crushing  force  brought  to  impose  upon  him  the  will  of  the 
mother  country,  he  made  preparations  for  defence,  entrusted 
his  heutenant,  Christophe,  with  the  guard  of  the  shore  and 
the  town  of  Le  Cap,  ordering  him  to  oppose  the  landing  by 
threatening  the  white  population  with  fire  and  sword  should 
they  offer  to  assist  the  French  troops.  Toussaint,  counting 
upon  the  effect  of  threats,  had  not  estimated  the  savage  horror 
of  slavery  which  animated  his  companions,  nor  the  ferocity 
which  could  be  displayed  by  men  of  his  race  when  let  loose 
upon  their  former  masters.  On  entering  the  roads  the  French 
squadron  began  to  fire ;  the  negroes  set  the  town  on  fire,  put 
chains  on  some  of  the  principal  white  men,  and  withdrew  to 
the  mountains  or  hills.  Toussaint  having  preceded  them,  the 
army  of  negroes  was  £igain  formed  round  him.  The  coast, 
however,  being  already  taken  by  General  Leclerc,  the  white 
population  joined  them ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  negroes. 
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becoming  alarmed,  accepted  the  conditions  offered  by  the 
general.  Then,  after  offering  some  defence,  several  of  Touis- 
eaint's  lieutenants,  one  after  another,  surrendered.  Tlie  most 
ferocious  of  them,  Dessalines,  had  just  been  driven  from  St. 
Marc,  where  he  committed  great  atrocities.  Toussaint  was 
pursued  to  his  retreat,  and  after  his  entrenchments  were 
forced  he  accepted  a  capitulation,  and  withdrew  to  his  planta- 
tion at  Ennery.  The  climate  of  St.  Domingo  caused  frightrul 
ravages  to  the  P'rench  army,  and  the  consequent  weakness  of 
his  troops  greatly  increased  General  Leclerc's  alarm.  He  had, 
moreover  received  peremptory  orders,  the  severity  of  which 
he  frequently  modified.  "Follow  exactly  my  instructions." 
Gf^neral  Bonaparte  wrote  to  him  on  the  16th  of  x  larch,  1802, 
"and  as  soon  as  ever  you  have  got  rid  of  Toussaint,  Christophe, 
Dessalines,  and  the  leading  brigands,  and  the  masses  of  the 
blacks  are  disarmed,  send  away  all  the  blacks  and  men  of 
color  who  shall  have  played  any  part  in  the  civil  troubles." 
A  certain  agitation  continued  to  reign  among  the  blacks,  and 
Leclerc  seized  upon  this  pretext  to  summon  Toussaint  to  a 
conference.  The  vanitv  of  the  former  dictator  was  flattered, 
and  triumphed  over  his  mistrust.  "These  white  gentlemen 
who  know  everj'thing  still  have  need  of  the  old  negro,"  said 
he,  and  he  set  out  for  the  French  camp  (June  10,  1802).  Im- 
mediately arrested  and  cast  into  a  frigate,  he  was  taken  to  the 
town  of  Le  Cap;  his  family  had  been  captured  as  w^ell  as  him- 
self, and  he  found  them  on  board  the  vessel  that  carried  him 
to  France.  He  was  alone  when  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Temple,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  fortress  of  Joux,  in 
the  icy  casemates  under  the  canopy  of  the  mountains.  The 
only  question  asked  him  was  where  he  had  hidden  his 
treasures.  The  dictator  of  the  blacks  gave  no  answer;  he 
had  fallen  into  a  deep  lethargy.  On  the  27th  April,  1803,  he 
at  last  expired,  the  victim  of  cold,  imprisonment,  and  sohtude. 
A  few  months  later  (November,  1803)  the  mournful  remains  of 
our  army  evacuated  St.  Domingo,  for  ever  lost  to  the  power  of 
France.  General  Leclerc  was  dead  of  fever,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  his  officers,  like  Richepanse  at  Guadeloupe. 
The  climate  of  his  country  had  avenged  Toussaint  Louverture; 
the  instruments  of  Bonaparte  had  perished,  the  enterprise 
had  failed.  The  sister  of  General  Bonaparte  returned  to 
France,  ready  for  higher  destinies ;  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  dictator  of  St.  Domingo  pined  away  slowly  in  exile. 
This  check  was  insignificant  in  the  midst  of  so  much  success 
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for  his  armies,  and  so  many  easy  triumphs  over  the  subdued 
nations;  but  the  jealous  susceptibility  of  the  Fii*st  Consul  kept 
increasing.  He  had  punished  Toussaint  Lou\'ertur('  for  the 
resistance  he  had  encountered  in  St.  Domingo;  he  was  irri- 
tated against  the  remnants  of  isolated  opposition  wliich  he 
encountered  at  times  among  a  few  members  of  the  Tribunate. 
The  treaties  of  peace,  so  brilliantly  concluded  after  the  signa- 
ture of  the  preliminaries  of  London,  had  been  ratified  without 
difficulty  by  the  Corps  Legislatif.  A  single  article  of  the 
treaty  with  Russia  raised  strong  objections ;  it  was  obscure, 
and  assured  the  Czar  of  the  repression  of  PoUsh  plots  in 
France.  The  republican  pride  was  irritated  at  the  word 
subjects  ^hioh  was  found  in  the  clause.  Our  armies  have 
fought  for  ten  years  because  we  were  citizens,"  cried  Chenier, 
**and  we  have  become  subjects!  Thus  has  been  accomplished 
the  desire  of  the  double  coahtion !"  The  treaty  was,  neverthe- 
less, ratified  by  an  immense  majority.  But  the  anger  of  the 
master  had  been  roused;  "The  tribunes  are  dogs  that  I  en- 
counter ev^ery where,"  he  often  exclaimed.  The  Tribunate  and 
the  Corps  Legislatif  soon  incurred  his  displeasure  afresh  the 
one  by  discussing,  the  other  by  rejecting,  a  few  preliminary 
articles  of  the  new  civil  code.  The  First  Consul  wiis  present 
at  the  discussions  of  the  Council  of  State,  often  taking  part  in 
them  with  singular  spirit  and  penetration,  sometimes  warped 
by  personal  or  political  prejudices.  He  had  adopted  as  his 
own  the  work  of  the  learned  lawyei*s  who  had  drawn  up  and 
compiled  for  the  honor  and  utility  of  France  the  w^isest  and 
the  simplest  doctrines  of  civil  and  commercial  law.  "We  can 
still  risk  two  battles,"  said  Bonaparte,  after  the  rejection  of 
the  first  head  of  the  code.  "  If  we  gain  them  we  will  continue 
the  march  we  have  commenced.  If  wo  lose  them  we  will 
enter  into  our  winter  quarters,  and  will  advise  as  to  the  course 
to  bo  taken." 

The  second  head  of  the  code  was  voted ;  the  third,  relative 
to  the  deprivation  of  ci^il  rights,  was  excessive  in  its  rigor;  it 
was  rejected.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  if  to  give  proof  of  its 
independence,  the  Corps  Jj^gislatif,  which  had  just  chosen  as 
its  president  Dupuis,  author  of  a  philosophical  w^ork,  then 
famous^  upon  the  ''Origin  of  all  Religions,"  sent  up  as 
candidates  for  the  Senate  the  Abb6  Gregoire  and  Daunou. 
The  former  had  been  dismissed  from  his  charge  as  constitu- 
tional bishop  at  the  time  of  the  Concordat,  the  second  was 
honored  of  all  men,  moderate  in  a  very  firm  opposition.    The 
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AJtM  Gr^gcrire  was  elected.    The  First  Consul  bad  pfresenled 

Generals  Jourdan,  Lamartilli^re,  and  Bemiyer,  accompanying 
their  candidature  with  a  message.  He  broke  out  violently 
during  a  sitting  of  the  Senate.  "  I  declare  to  you,"  he  said, 
**  that  if  you  appomt  Daunou  senator,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  per- 
sonal injury,  and  you  know  that  I  never  suffer  that!"  Gene- 
ral Lamartilliere  was  appointed,  but  the  shght  notion  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  constitutent  bodies  had  troubled  and  dis- 
pleased Bonaparte;  he  recoiled  before  the  risks  that  awaited 
the  Concordat  and  the  great  project  of  public  instructiCMi 
presented  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Corps  L^gislatiL  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1802,  a  message  was  brought  in  during  the  sit- 
ting. '*  Legislators,"  said  the  First  Consul,  "  the  government 
has  resolved  to  withdraw  the  projects  of  law  of  the  civil  code. 
It  IS  with  pain  that  it  finds  itself  obliged  to  defer  to  another 
period  laws  in  which  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  so  much 
involved,  but  it  is  convinced  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  these  great  discussions  can  be  carried  on  with  that  calm 
and  unity  of  intention  which  they  require." 

This  was  not  enough  to  assure  the  repose  of  General  Bona- 
parte and  the  docile  acceptance  of  his  wishes;  Consul  Camba- 
ceres,  clever  at  veiling  absolute  power  with  an  appearance  of 
legality,  proposed  to  confide  to  the  Senate  the  task  of  eUminat- 
ing  from  the  Tribunate  and  the  Corps  Legislatif  the  fifth  who 
ought  regularly  to  be  designated  by  lot.  The  legislative  labors 
were  suspended;  the  First  Consul  had  set  out  for  Lyons,  in 
order  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  ItaHan  Republic.  He  wrote 
thence  to  his  colleagues:  "  I  think  that  I  shall  be  in  Paris  at 
the  end  of  the  decade,  and  that  I  shall  myself  be  able  to  make 
the  Senate  understand  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  to  march 
forward  when  the  constituted  authorities  are  composed  of 
enemies;  the  system  has  none  greater  than  Daunou;  and 
since,  in  fine,  all  these  affairs  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  and  the 
Tribunate  have  resulted  in  scandal,  the  least  thing  that  the 
Senate  can  do  is  to  remove  the  twenty  and  the  sixty  bad  mem- 
bers, and  i-eplace  them  by  well-disposed  persons.  The  will  of 
the  nation  is  that  the  government  may  not  be  hindered  from 
doing  well,  and  that  the  head  of  Medusa  may  no  loijger  be 
displayed  in  our  Tribunes  and  in  our  Assemblies.  The  con- 
duct of  Siey^  in  this  circumstance  proves  perfectly  that,  after 
having  concurred  in  the  destruction  of  all  the  constitutions 
aince  1791,  he  still  wishes  to  try  his  hand  agamst  this  one.    ^ 
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is  very  extraordinary  that  he  does  not  see  the  foUy  of  it.  He 
ought  to  go  and  bum  a  wax  taper  at  Notre  Dame  for  having 
been  dehvered  so  happily  and  in  a  manner  so  unhoped  for. 
But  the  older  I  grow  the  more  I  perceive  that  every  one  has  to 
fulfil  his  destinv." 

When  the  First  Consul  returned  to  Paris,  the  opposition, 
roore  brilliant  than  effective,  of  a  few  eloquent  members,  had 
ceased  in  the  Tribunate ;  the  Corps  Legislatif  had  undergone 
ihe  same  purification.  Faithful  servants  had  been  carefully 
chosen  by  the  Senate — some  capable  of  ill-temper  and  anger, 
like  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  Camot;  others  distinguished  by 
their  administrative  merit,  hke  Daru — aU  fit  to  vote  the  great 
projects  which  the  First  Consul  meditated.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, condescend  to  submit  to  them  the  general  amnesty  in 
favor  of  all  the  emigrants  whose  names  had  not  yet  been 
erased  from  the  fatal  list.  Perhaps  he  still  dreadea  some  re- 
mains of  revolutionary  passion.  This  act  of  justice  and  clem- 
ency was  the  object  of  a  Senatus  Consultum.  The  First  Con- 
sul kept  in  his  own  hands  the  unsold  confiscated  property  of 
emigrants— a  powerful  means  of  action,  which  he  often  ex- 
ercised in  order  to  attach  to  himself  men  and  famihes  of  con- 
sideration by  direct  or  personal  restitution. 

He  created  at  the  same  time  a  new  instrument  of  govern- 
ment the  fruit  of  a  powerful  mind  and  profound  acquaintance 
with  human  nature.  Formerly  the  honorary  orders  succes- 
sively founded  by  kings  of  France  had  been  reserved  for  a 
small  number  of  privileged  persons ;  in  this  limited  circle  they 
had  been  the  object  of  great  ambition  and  of  long  intrigues. 
By  the  institution  ot  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Bonaparte  resolved 
to  extend  to  the  entire  nation,  in  the  camp  and  in  civil  life, 
that  rivalry  of  hopes  and  that  ardent  thirst  for  honors  which 
formerly  animated  the  courtiers.  He  had  proved  the  import- 
ance which  the  military  attached  to  arms  of  honor,  and  he 
was  impatient  of  the  objections  which  the  Council  of  State 
brought  before  him  on  this  subject.  ''  People  call  this  kind  of 
thing  a  bauble,"  said  he.  "Weill  it  is  with  baubles  that  men 
are  managed.  I  would  not  say  it  to  a  Tribune,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  Frenchmen  love  liberty  and  equality ;  they  have 
not  been  changed  by  ten  years  of  Revolution;  like  the  Gauls, 
they  must  have  distinctions.  It  is  one  me<ans  more  of  man  ag- 
ing men."  The  experience  of  the  rulers  who  have  succeeded 
him  has  justified  the  far-seeing  and  cynical  conception  of 
Bonaparte.     It  has  proved  once  more  what  abuses  ^'''^  be 
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brought  about,  and  what  weaknesses  can  be  created,  by  an 

institution  originally  intended  to  appeal  to  noble  sentiments. 
The  passion  for  equality  was  much  stronger  than  the  First 
(Consul  thought ;  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  en- 
countered great  opposition  in  the  purified  Tribunate  and 
CJorps  L^gislatif,  and  was  only  voted  by  a  small  majority. 

A  greo*^^  law  on  public  instruction  prepared  the  way  for  the 
foundation  of  the  University,  from  that  time  one  of  the  favor- 
ite ideas  of  the  First  Consul  Primar^^  instruction  remained 
neglected,  as  it  had  been  practically  by  the  Convention.  The 
communes  were  entrusted  with  the  direction  and  construction 
of  schools;  no  salary  was  assured  to  the  instructor  beyond 
the  school  fees.  The  central  schools  were  suppressed;  their 
methcxi  of  mixed  instruction  had  succeeded  badly.  The  pro- 
ject of  the  First  Consul  instituted  thirty-two  Lycees,  intended 
for  instruction  in  the  classical  languages  and  in  the  sciences. 
He  had  little  taste  for  the  free  exercise  of  reflection  and  human 
thought ;  instruction  in  history  and  philosophy  found  no  place 
in  his  programme.  "We  have  ceased  to  make  of  history  a 
particular  study,"  said  M.  Roederer,  "because  history  properly 
so  called  only  needs  to  be  read  to  be  understood."  The  great 
re\ival  of  historic  studies  in  France  was  soon  to  protest  elo- 
quently against  a  theory  which  separated  the  present  from 
the  past,  and  which  left  in  consequence  a  most  grievous  blank 
in  education.  Mihtary  exercises  were  everywhere  carefully 
organized..  Six  thousand  four  hundred  scholarships,  created 
by  the  State,  were  to  draw  the  young  into  the  new  estabhsh- 
ments,  or  into  the  schools  already  founded  to  which  the  State 
extended  its  grants  and  its  patronage.  Without  being  ofll- 
cially  abolished,  the  freedom  of  secondary  instruction  waa 
thus  subjected  to  a  destructive  rivalry,  and  the  action  of  the 
government  penetrated  into  the  bosom  of  all  families.  "  What 
more  sweet,"  said  M.  Roederer,  "than  to  see  one's  children  in 
a  manner  adopted  by  the  State,  at  the  moment  when  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  providing  for  their  establishment?"  "  This 
is  only  a  commencement,"  said  the  First  Consul  to  Fourcroy, 
the  principal  author  of  the  project,  and  its  clever  defender  be- 
fore the  Corps  L^gislatif ;  by  and  by  we  shall  do  better." 

The  Treaty  of  Amiens  had  already  been  signed  several 
months  (25th  March,  1802),  but  it  had  not  yet  been  presented 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Corps  L^slatif ;  this  was  the  su- 
preme satisfaction  reserved  for  it,  and  the  brilliant  consum- 
mation of  its  labors.    It  was  at  the  same  time  the  price  paid 


in  advance  for  a  manifestation  long  prepared  for,  but  which, 
however,  still  remained  obscure  even  among  those  most  trusted 
by  the  all-powerful  master  of  France.  The  destinies  of  the 
nation  rested  in  his  hands,  but  the  power  had  been  confided  to 
him  for  ten  years  only;  it  was  necessary  to  insure  the  pro- 
longation of  this  dictatorship,  which  all  judged  useful  at  the 
present  moment,  and  of  which  few  people  had  foreseen  the 
danger.  Bonaparte  persisted  in  hiding  his  thought ;  he  waited 
for  the  spontaneous  homage  of  the  constituent  bodies  in  the 
name  of  the  grateful  nation.  Cambaceres  was  acquainted 
with  this  desire,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  prepare  the  votes 
in  the  Senate.  A  certain  mistrust  reigned  in  some  minds. 
The  Tribunate,  alone  permitted  to  speak,  at  length  took  the 
initiative.  Its  President,  Chabot  de  TAlher,  the  friend  of 
Cambaceres  made  this  proposal :  —  "  The  Senate  is  invited  to 
give  the  consuls  a  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude."  This 
wish,  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  was  at  the  same  time  carried 
to  the  Tuileries;  Simeon  was  entrusted  with  presenting  it  to 
the  First  Consul.  "  I  desire  no  other  glory  than  that  of  hav- 
ing entirely  completed  the  task  which  was  imposed  on  me," 
replied  Bonaparte;  "lam  ambitious  of  no  other  recompense 
than  the  affection  of  my  fellow-citizens;  life  is  only  dear  to 
me  for  the  services  I  can  render  to  my  country ;  death  itself 
will  have  for  me  no  bitterness,  if  I  can  only  see  the  happiness 
of  the  Republic  as  well  assured  as  its  glory." 

So  many  protestations  of  disinterestedness  deceived  nobody; 
the  thirst  for  power  betrayed  itself  even  in  the  most  modest 
words.  Through  ignorance,  or  uneasiness  as  to  the  future,  the 
Senate  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  measure  of  an  ambition  that 
knew  no  hmit.  It  voted  for  General  Bonaparte  a  prolonga- 
tion of  his  powers  during  ten  yeai^;  Lanjuinais  alone  pro- 
tested against  the  dictatorship,  as  he  had  formerly  protested 
against  demagogy.  The  oflBcials,  badly  informed,  ran  with 
eagerness  to  the  Tuderies;  they  were  received  with  evident 
ill  temper.  The  first  impulse  of  Bonaparte  was  to  refuse  the 
proposal  of  the  Senate;  prudent  counsels  opened  to  him  an- 
other way. 

It  was  from  Malmaison,  the  pretty  country-house  dear  to 
Madame  Bonaparte,  that  the  First  Consul  replied  to  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Senate.  "Senators,"  said  he,  "the  honoralAe 
proof  of  esteem  embodied  in  your  deliberation  of  the  18th  will 
be  always  graven  upon  my  heart.  In  the  three  years  that 
have  just  passed  away,  fortune  has  smiled  upon  the  Repubhc; 
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but  forttme  fe  inconstant,  and  how  many  men  whom  she  has 
loaded  with  her  favors  have  Uved  more  than  a  few  years  1 

"The  interest  of  my  glory  and  that  of  my  happiness  would 
seem  to  assign  as  the  term  of  my  public  life  the  moment  when 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  proclaimed. 

*'  But  you  judge  that  I  ought  to  make  a  new  sacrifice  for  the 
people ;  I  will  do  it  if  the  wish  of  the  people  commands  what 
your  suffrage  authorizes." 

In  all  times,  axid  under  all  forms  of  arbitrary  government, 
the  appeal  to  the  people  has  offered  to  power  an  easy  resource; 
Cambacer^  had  cleverly  suggested  it  to  the  First  Consui  In 
explaining  to  the  Council  of  iState  the  reasons  which  rendered 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  unacceptable,  he  formulated  immedi- 
ately the  proposal  which  ought  to  be  put  before  the  nation ; 
"Napoleon  Bonaparte,  shall  he  be  consul  for  hfe?"  To  this 
first  question  Roederer  proposed  to  add  a  second,  inmiediately 
rejected  by  the  exphcit  wish  of  the  First  Consul  himBelf : 
'*  Shall  he  have  the  right  of  appointing  his  successorf*  For 
three  weeks,  in  all  the  cities  and  in  all  the  villages,  the  regis- 
trit^  of  votes  remained  open.  The  Tribunate  and  the  Corps 
Legislatif  presented  themselves  in  a  body  at  the  Tuileries,  in 
order  to  vote  into  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul.  The  Senate 
had  the  honor  of  casting  up  the  votes.  It  remained  mute  and 
powerless  in  consequence  of  its  awkward  proposaL  *'  Come 
to  the  help  of  people  who  have  made  a  mistake  in  trying  to 
divine  your  purposes  too  deeply,"  said  Cambacer^s  to  the  First 
Consul.  3,577,259  "Yeas"  had  agreed  to  the  Consulate  for 
life.  Rather  more  than  800  ' '  Noes"  alone  represented  the 
opposition.  La  Fayette  refused  his  assent ;  he  wrote  upon  the 
registry  of  votes,  "  I  should  not  know  how  to  vote  for  such  a 
magistracy,  inasmuch  as  political  liberty  will  not  be  guar- 
anteed." 

The  feeble  and  insufficient  guarantees  of  poUtical  liberty 
were  about  to  undergo  fresh  restrictions.  In  receiving  from  the 
Senate  the  return  of  the  votes,  the  First  Consul  said,  **  Tlie  life 
of  a  citizen  is  for  his  country.  The  French  people  wish  mine  to 
be  entirely  consecrated  to  it;  I  obey  its  will.  In  giving  me  a 
new  pledge — a  permanent  pledge  of  its  confidence,  it  imposes 
upon  me  the  duty  of  basing  the  legal  system  onfar-seeing  insti- 
^tions."  A.  Senatus  Consul tum,  reforming  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  year  VIII.,  substituted  for  the  lists  of  notables,  the  forma- 
tion of  Cantonal  Colleges,  Colleges  of  Arrondiaements,  and  OoA* 
leges  of  Departments,  the  members  of  which,  &w  in  number,  and 
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appointed  for  life  by  the  cantonal  assembUes,  were  to  nominate 
candidates  for  selection  by  the  executive  authority.  The  Trib- 
miate  was  Hmited  to  fiftv  members;  the  Council  of  State  saw 
its  importance  diminished  by  the  formation  of  a  Privy  Coun- 
ciL  The  number  of  senators  was  fixed  at  eighty,  but  the  l^^rst 
Consul  was  left  at  liberty  to  add  forty  members  at  his  pleas- 
ure. This  assurance  of  the  docility  of  the  Assembly  was  not 
sufficient.  The  Senate  was  invested  with  the  right  of  iuter- 
preting  the  constitution,  of  suspending  it  when  necessaiy,  or 
of  dissolving  the  Tribunate  and  the  Corps  L6gislatif :  but  it 
might  not  adopt  any  measure  without  the  initiative  of  the 
government.  The  First  Consul  reserved  for  himself  the  right 
of  pardon  and  the  duty  of  naming  his  successor.  This  last 
clause  was  forced  on  him  by  reasons  of  State  policy,  but  he 
deferred  it  for  a  long  time.  His  mind  could  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  and  he  had  no 
children.  Madame  Bonaparte  feared  a  divorce,  the  principle 
of  which  had  been  maintained  bv  the  First  Consul  in  the 
Council  of  State  with  remarkable  earnestness.  The  choice  of 
a  successor  remained  an  open  question,  which  encouraged 
many  hopes.  The  brothers  of  the  First  Consul  were  loaded 
with  honors;  the  family  of  the  master  took  rank  by  them- 
selves from  the  moment  when  the  name  they  bore  in  conunon 
appeared  with  a  freshness  which  was  in  part  to  echpse  its 
glory.  In  imitation  of  the  Italian  Consulate,  the  Senate  pro- 
chiimed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Consul  for  Ufa 

A  few  prudent  friends  of  Hberty  in  France  began  to  feel  un- 
easy at  this  imheardHDf  aggrandizement  of  power  without  a 
curb.  To  the  fear  which  France  in  anarchy  had  caused  in 
Europe  already  succeeded  the  disquietude  inspired  by  an  abso- 
lute master,  httle  careful  of  rights  or  engagements,  led  by  the 
arbitrary  instincts  of  his  own  mind,  susceptible  by  nature  or  by 
policy,  and  always  disposed  to  use  his  advantages  imperiously. 
Peace  was  already  beginning  to  be  irksome  to  him ;  he  cherished 
hopes  of  new  conquests ;  his  temper  became  every  day  more 
exacting,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  English  minister  furnished 
him  with  occasions  of  quarreL  A  stranger  to  the  Lberal  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution,  a  systematic  enemy  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  Bonaparte  required  from  Addington  and  Lord 
Hawkesbury  that  they  should  expel  from  England  the  revolu- 
tionary libellers,  whose  daily  insults  in  the  journals  irritated 
him,  and  the  emigrant  Chouans,  whose  criminal  enterprises  he 
dreaded.  To  the  demands  of  the  French  minister  at  London 
HF  (4)  Vol.  7 
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was  added  the  official  violence  of  the  Moniteur^  edited  and  in- 
spired  by  Bar^re.  ' '  What  result, "  said  the  journal  of  the  f^rst 
Consul,  "what  result  can  the  Enghsh  Government  expect  by 
fomenting  the  troubles  of  the  Church,  by  harboring,  and  re- 
vomiting  on  our  territory,  the  scoundrels  of  the  C6tes-du-Nord 
and  Morbihan,  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  most  important 
and  richest  proprietors  of  those  unfortunate  departments? 
Does  it  not  know  that  the  French  Government  is  now  more 
firmly  established  than  the  Enghsh  Government?  Does  it 
imagine  that  for  the  French  Government  reciprocity  will  be 
difficult?  What  might  be  the  effect  of  an  exchange  of  such  in- 
sults—of this  protection  and  this  encouragement  accorded  to 
assassins?" 

The  irritation  was  real,  and  its  manifestations  sincere;  but 
they  cloaked  more  serious  incentives  to  anger,  and  pretensions 
fatal  to  the  repose  of  Europe.  For  a  long  time  the  First  Consul 
had  repelled  with  scorn  any  intervention  of  England  in  the 
affairs  of  the  new  States  he  had  created,  and  which  the  English 
Government  had  constantly  refused  to  recognize.  The  com- 
plaints of  Lord  Hawkesbury  on  the  subject  of  the  French  me- 
diation in  Switzerland  provoked  an  explosion  of  anger  and 
threats.  "  Whatever  may  be  said  or  not  said,"  wrote  Talley- 
rand to  Otto,  "the  resolution  of  the  First  Consul  is  irrevocable. 
He  will  not  have  Switzerland  converted  into  a  new  Jersey. 
You  will  never  speak  of  war,  but  you  will  not  suffer  any  one 
vo  speak  to  you  of  it.  With  what  war  could  they  threaten  us? 
With  a  naval  war?  But  our  commerce  has  only  just  started 
afresh,  and  the  prey  that  we  should  afford  the  Enghsh  would 
be  scarcely  worth  while.  Our  West  Indies  are  suppHed  with 
acchmatized  soldiers!  St.  Domingo  alone  contains  25,000  of 
them.  They  might  blockade  our  ports,  it  is  true ;  but  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war  England  would  find 
herself  blockaded  in  turn.  The  territory  of  Hanover,  of  Hol- 
land, of  Portugal,  of  Italy,  down  to  Tarento,  would  be  occupied 
by  our  troops.  The  countries  we  are  accused  of  domineering 
over  too  openly — Liguria,  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  Holland— 
instead  of  being  left  in  this  uncertain  situation,  from  which  we 
sustain  a  thousand  embarrassments,  would  be  converted  into 
French  provinces,  from  which  we  should  draw  immense  re- 
sources; and  we  should  be  compelled  to  realize  that  empire  of 
the  Gauls  which  is  ceaselessly  held  up  as  a  terror  to  Europe. 
And  what  would  happen  if  the  First  Consul,  quitting  Paris  foi 
Lille  or  St.  Omer,  collecting  all  the  flat-bottomed  vessels  of 


Flanders  and  Holland,  and  preparing  the  means  of  transport 

for  100,000  men,  should  plunge  England  into  the  agonies  of  an 
invasion— always  possible,  almost  certain?  Would  England 
stir  up  a  continental  war?  But  where  would  she  find  her  ailiesf 
In  any  case,  if  the  war  on  the  continent  were  to  be  renewed,  it 
would  be  England  who  would  compel  us  to  conquer  Europe. 
The  First  Consul  is  only  thirty-three  years  old ;  he  has  as  yet 
only  destroyed  States  of  the  second  rank.  Who  knows  but  that 
he  might  have  time  enough  yet  (if  forced  to  attempt  it)  to 
change  the  face  of  Europe,  and  resuscitate  the  Empire  of  the 
West?" 

The  violence  of  these  words  went  beyond  the  thought  of  the 
First  Consul ;  he  had  not  yet  firmly  made  up  his  mind  for  the 
recommencement  of  hostihties.  France  submissive,  Europe 
silent  and  resigned,  accepting  without  a  murmur  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  ambition— such  were  for  him  the  conditions  of 
peace ;  Fingland  could  not  accept  them.  With  Piedmont  and 
the  island  of  Elba  annexed  to  France,  Holland  and  Switzerland 
subdued,  and  the  Duchy  of  Parma  occupied,  England  had 
eluded  the  agreements  relative  to  the  island  of  Malta.  Profit- 
ing by  the  diflSculties  which  opposed  themselves  to  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  order  of  things  guaranteed  by  the  great  powers, 
she  had  detained  in  her  hands  this  pledge  of  empire  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  the  object  of  continual  complaints  from 
the  First  Consul,  and  the  pretext  for  his  outbm^  of  anger. 
**The  whole  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  nothing  but  the  Treaty  ci 
Amiens,"  Otto  kept  constantly  repeating  to  Lord  Hawkesbury. 
The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  responded  by  a  declaration 
equaUy  peremptory :  *'The  condition  of  the  continent  at  the 
time  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  nothing  but  that  condition." 
Tlie  mutual  understandings  and  reticences  which  had  enabled 
a  truce  to  be  arranged,  fittle  by  httle  disappeared.  The  truth 
began  to  come  to  fight.  A  mission  of  Greneral  S^bastiani  to 
Egypt  resulted  m  awakening  general  uneasiness. 

The  report  of  the  First  Consul's  envoy  was  textually  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur;  it  enumerated  the  forces  at  the  disposal 
of  England  and  Turkey  in  the  E^ast,  and  in  conclusion  expressed 
its  opinion  that  ''6000  Frenchmen  would  now  be  sufficient  to 
reconquer  Egypt." 

This  was,  perhaps,  saying  more  than  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
resolved  upon;  and  the  ambassador's  desire  to  please  had  re» 
•ponded  to  the  remote  and  vague  desires  of  the  master.  Eng*- 
land  was  much  disturbed  at  it,  and  yet  more  so  at  the  haught;^ 
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declarations  of  the  First  Consul  in  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  repubUc.  **In  England,"  said  he,  "two  parties  contend 
for  power.  One  has  concluded  peace  and  appears  resolved  on 
its  maintenance;  the  other  hgis  sworn  implacable  hatred  to 
France.  Whilst  this  strife  of  parties  lasts,  there  are  measures 
which  prudence  dictates  to  the  government.  Five  hundred 
thousand  men  ought  to  be,  and  shall  be,  ready  to  defend  and 
to  avenge  her.  Whatever  be  the  success  of  her  intrigues,  Eng- 
land will  not  be  able  to  draw  other  nations  into  new  leagues, 
and  the  government  declares  with  just  pride  that  England 
alone  could  not  now  contend  with  France."  The  spirited  indig- 
nation of  the  English  people  prevailed  over  the  moderation  and 
weakness  of  the  government.  Greorge  III.,  in  a  message  to  his 
Parliament,  said,  ' '  In  view  of  the  military  preparations  which 
are  being  made  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  the  king 
has  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adopt  new  measures  of  precau- 
tion for  the  security  of  his  States.  These  preparations  are,  it  is 
true,  officially  intended  for  colonial  expeditions;  however,  as 
there  exists  important  differences  of  sentiment  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  French  Government,  his  Majesty  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  address  his  ParUament,  counting  on  its  concur- 
rence in  order  to  assure  all  the  measures  which  the  honor  and 
interests  of  the  English  people  require. "  The  public  voice  de- 
manded the  return  to  power  of  Pitt.  "  It  is  an  astonishing  and 
sorrowful  fact,"  said  his  old  adversary,  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
*'  that  in  a  moment  like  this  all  the  eminent  men  of  England 
are  excluded  from  its  government  and  its  councils.  For  calm 
weather  an  ordinary  amount  of  ability  in  the  pilot  might  suf- 
fice; the  storm  which  is  now  brewing  calls  for  men  of  greater 
experience.  If  the  vessel  founders,  we  shall  all  perish  with 
her." 

The  ambassador  from  England  had  just  arrived  at  Paris. 
Lord  Whit  worth  was  a  man  of  resolute  and  simple  character, 
without  either  taste  or  ability  for  the  complicated  manoeuvres 
of  diplomacy ;  he  was  weU  received  by  the  First  Consul,  and 
conversation  soon  began.  "He  reproaches  us  above  all  with 
not  having  evacuated  Egypt  and  Malta,"  wrote  the  ambassador 
to  Lord  Hawkesbury.  "  '  Nothing  will  make  me  accept  that,* 
he  said  to  me.  *  Of  the  two,  I  would  sooner  see  you  master  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  than  of  Malta.  My  irritation  against 
Bn^Iaiid  is  constantly  increasing.  Every  wind  that  blows  from 
Bkif-.nrid  bears  to  me  the  evidence  of  its  hatred  and  iU-will.  If 
I  w^rted  to  take  back  Egypt  by  force,  I  could  have  had  It  a 
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month  ago,  by  sending  25,000  men  to  AbouMr;  but  I  should 
lose  there  more  than  I  should  gain.  Sooner  or  later  Egj'pt 
must  belong  to  France,  either  by  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, or  by  some  arrangement  concluded  with  it.  What  advan- 
tage should  I  derive  from  making  war?  I  can  only  attack  you 
by  means  of  a  descent  upon  your  coasts.  I  have  resolved  upon 
it,  and  shall  be  myself  the  leader.  I  know  well  that  there  are 
a  hundred  chances  to  one  against  me ;  but  I  shaU  attempt  it  if  I 
am  forced  to  it ;  and  I  assure  you  that  such  is  the  feelmg  of  the 
troops,  that  army  after  army  will  be  ready  to  rush  forward  to 
the  danger.  If  France  and  England  understand  each  other, 
the  one,  with  its  army  of  480, 000  men  which  is  now  being  got 
in  readmess,  and  the  other  with  the  fleet  which  has  rendered  it 
mistress  of  the  seas,  and  which  I  should  not  be  able  to  equal  in 
less  than  ten  years— they  might  govern  the  world ;  by  their 
hostiUty  they  will  ruin  it.  Nothing  has  been  able  to  overcome 
the  enmity  of  the  English  Government.  Now  we  have  arrived 
at  this  point:  Do  you  want  peace  or  war?  It  \b  upon  Malta 
that  the  issue  depends.'  "  Lord  Whitworth  attempted  in  vain 
a  few  protestations.  *'I  suppose  you  want  to  speak  about 
Piedmont  and  Switzerland  ?  These  are  bagatelles  I  That  ought 
to  have  been  foreseen  during  the  negotiations;  you  have  no 
right  to  complain  at  this  time  of  day." 

The  warUke  ardour  of  the  ParHament  and  the  English  nation 
was  the  answer  to  the  hostile  declaration  of  the  First  ConsuL 
He  had  counted  upon  a  more  confirmed  desire  for  peace,  and 
upon  the  disquietude  his  threats  would  produce.  He  at- 
tempted once  more  the  effect  produced  by  one  of  those  out- 
bursts of  violence  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  of  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  make  use. 

The  message  of  Gteorge  in.  to  Parliament  was  known  to  tile 
First  Consul  when,  on  Sunday,  March  13,  1803,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  England  presented  himself  at  the  Tuileries.  Bonaparte 
was  still  in  the  apartment  of  his  wife;  when  Lord  Whitworth 
was  announced,  he  entered  inamediately  into  the  salon.  The 
crowd  was  large;  the  entire  corps  diplomatique  was  present. 
The  First  Consul,  advancing  towards  Lord  Whitworth,  said, 
"You  have  news  from  London;"  then,  without  leaving  the 
ambassador  time  to  answer:  *'  So  you  wish  for  war  I"  *'  No," 
replied  Lord  Whitworth;  "  we  know  too  well  the  advantages 
of  peace."  "We  have  already  made  war  for  ten  years;  you 
wish  to  make  it  for  another  fifteen  years;  you  force  it  upon 
me."    He  strode  with  long  steps  before  the  amazed  circle  of 
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diplomats.  **The  English  wish  for  war,''  said  he,  drawing 
himself  up  before  the  ambassadors  of  Russia  and  Spain — Mark- 
off  and  Azara;  "  but  if  they  are  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I 
will  not  be  the  last  to  put  it  back  in  the  scabbard.  They  will 
not  evacuate  Malta.  Since  there  is  no  respect  for  treaties,  it 
is  necessary  to  cover  them  over  with  a  black  pall !"  The  First 
Consul  returned  to  Lord  Whit  worth,  who  remained  motionless 
in  his  place.  "  How  is  it  they  have  dared  to  say  that  France 
is  arming?  I  have  not  a  single  vessel  of  the  line  in  our  ports! 
You  want  to  fight;  I  will  fight  also.  France  may  be  killed, 
my  lord;  but  intimidated,  never  I"  "We  desire  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other, "  repUed  the  ambassador;  '*we  only  aspire 
to  Hve  on  a  good  understanding  with  her."  ''Then  treaties 
must  be  respected,"  cried  Bonaparte.  ''Woe  to  those  who 
don't  respect  treaties." 

He  went  away  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  countenance  full  of 
wrath— when  he  stopped  for  a  moment;  the  sentiment  of  de- 
corum had  again  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  "I  hope," 
said  he  to  Lord  Whit  worth,  "that  the  Duchess  of  Dorset*  is 
well,  and  that  after  having  passed  a  bad  season  in  Paris,  she 
will  be  able  to  pass  a  good  one  there."  Then  suddenly,  and  as 
if  his  former  anger  again  seized  him:  "That  depends  upon 
England.  If  tilings  so  fall  out  that  we  have  to  make  war, 
the  responsibility,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  will  rest  en- 
tirely upon  those  who  deny  their  own  signature,  and  refuse  to 
execute  treaties." 

It  was  one  of  Bonaparte's  habits  to  calm  himself  suddenly 
after  an  outburst  of  violence.  A  few  days  were  passed  by 
Talleyrand  and  Lord  Whitworth  in  sincere  efforts  to  plan 
pacific  expedients ;  the  ambassador  had  received  from  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  its  ultimatum:  "1.  The  cession  of  the  isle  of 
Lampedusa.  2.  The  occupation  of  Malta  for  ten  years.  3.  The 
evacuation  of  the  Batavian  Republic  and  Switzerland.  4.  An 
indemnity  for  the  King  of  Sardinia.  On  these  conditions  Eng- 
land would  recognize  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria  and  the  Cisal- 
pine Repubhc." 

The  warmth  of  public  opinion  in  England  had  obliged  the 
minister  to  take  up  a  fixed  attitude ;  the  consequences  could 
not  be  doubtful.  In  vain  Lord  Whitworth  retarded  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  his  power  the  departure  for  which  he  had  re- 
ceived orders.    The  advances  of  Talleyrand  and  the  conces- 
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sions  of  the  First  Consul  did  not  seriously  touch  the  essence  of 
the  questions  in  dispute.  The  decision  of  Napoleon  remained 
the  same:  "I  will  not  let  them  have  two  Gibraltars  in  the 
Mediterranean,  one  at  the  entrance  and  another  in  the  mid- 
dle." The  ambassador  quitted  Paris  on  the  12th  of  May,  jour- 
neying by  short  stages,  as  if  still  to  avert  the  inevitable  rup- 
ture between  the  two  nations ;  at  the  same  time  General  An- 
dr^ossy,  accredited  at  the  court  of  George  III.,  quitted  London. 
The  two  ambassadors  separated  on  the  17th  of  May  at  Dover, 
sorrowful  and  grave,  as  men  who  had  striven  to  avert  inde- 
scribable sorrows  and  struggles  from  their  country  and  the 
world. 

It  was  the  harsh  and  barbarous  custom  of  the  EngUsh  navy 
to  fall  upon  the  merchant  vessels  of  an  enemy's  country  imme- 
diately peace  was  broken.  Two  French  ships  of  commerce 
were  thus  captured  on  the  day  following  the  departure  of  Gen- 
eral Andreossy  for  Paris.  The  First  Consul  rephed  to  this  act 
of  hostihty  by  causing  to  bo  arrested,  and  soon  afterwards  in- 
terned at  various  places  in  his  territory,  all  the  English  so- 
Jouniing  or  travelling  in  France.  Some  had  recently  received 
from  Talleyrand  the  most  formal  assurances  of  their  safety. 
"Many  English  addressed  themselves  to  me,"  said  Napolean 
in  his  "Memorial  de  Sainte-Helene;"  "I  constantly  referred 
them  to  their  government.  On  it  alone  their  lot  depended." 
England  did  not  claim  its  citizens;  it  resolutely  persisted  in 
leaving  upon  its  author  the  full  weight  of  this  odious  act,  dis- 
approved by  his  most  faithful  adherents.  No  Frenchmen  were 
annoyed  on  English  soil. 

Europe  was  agitated  and  disquieted,  still  entrenched  in  its 
neutrahty,  more  or  less  malevolent,  and  terrified  at  the  conse- 
quences it  foresaw  from  the  renewal  of  the  strife  between 
France  and  England.  *'  If  General  Bonaparte  does  not  aceom- 
phsh  the  miracle  that  he  is  preparing  at  this  moment,"  said  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Francis  II.,  "if  he  does  not  pass  the 
straits,  he  will  throw  himself  upon  us,  and  will  fight  England 
in  Germany."  "  You  inspire  too  much  fear  in  all  the  world, 
for  it  to  dream  now  of  fearing  England,"  cried  Philippe  de 
Cobentzel,  ambassador  of  Austria  at  Paris.  It  was  upon  this 
universal  fear  that  the  First  Consul  had  counted.  Already 
his  troops  had  invaded  Hanover,  without  England  thinking  it 
possible  to  defend  the  patrimonial  domains  of  its  sovereign. 
The  Hanoverian  army  did  not  attempt  to  resist :  Marshal  de 
Walmoden  concluded  with  General  Mortier  at  Suhhngen  a 
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convention  which  permitted  the  former  to  retire  beyond  the 
Elbe  with  arms  and  baggage,  on  condition  of  not  serving 
against  France  in  the  present  war.  These  resolutions  not  hav- 
ing been  ratified  by  George  III.,  the  Hanoverian  army  was 
disbanded  after  laying  down  its  arms;  30,000  Frenchmen  con- 
tinued to  occupy  Hanover.  The  uneasiness  of  Germany  con- 
tinued to  increajiie.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  offered  himself  as 
mediator;  the  King  of  Prussia  offered  to  arrange  for  the  neu- 
trality of  the  north;  but  the  First  Consul  remained  deaf  to 
these  advances.  He  sent  Gouvion  de  Saint  Cyr  into  the  gulf  of 
Tarento,  formerly  evacuated  after  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The 
forces  intended  for  this  expedition  were  to  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  "  I  will  no  more  suffer  the  English 
in  Italy  than  in  Spain  or  Portugal,"  he  had  said  to  Queen 
C5aroline.  "At  the  first  act  of  comphcity  with  England,  war 
will  give  me  redress  for  your  enmity. " 

The  attitude  of  Spain  was  doubtful,  and  its  language  httle 
satisfactory.  By  the  threat  of  invasion  by  Augereau,  whose 
forces  were  already  collected  at  Bayonne,  the  First  Consul 
acted  on  the  disgraceful  terrors  of  the  Prince  de  la  Paix;  he 
only  exacted  money  trom  his  powerless  ally.  As  he  now  found 
it  impossible  to  occupy  Louisiana,  Bonaparte  conceived  the  idea 
of  ceding  it  to  the  United  States  for  a  sum  of  80,000,000  francs, 
which  the  Americans  hastened  to  pay.  Holland  was  to  fur- 
nish troops  and  vessels,  Etruria  and  Switzerland  soldiers. 

It  was  upon  a  maritime  enterprise  that  the  efforts  and 
thoughts  of  the  First  Consul  were  at  this  moment  entirely 
concentrated.  The  attempt  at  an  invasion  of  England  which 
the  Directory  had  formerly  wished  to  impose  on  him,  and 
which  he  had  rejected  with  scorn  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign 
in  Egypt,  had  become  the  object  of  his  most  serious  hopea 
To  throw  150,000  men  into  England  on  a  calm  day  by  means 
of  a  flotilla  of  flat  bottomed  boats,  which  should  be  rowed 
across  whilst  the  great  vessels  of  the  English  navy  would  be 
Immovable  through  the  absence  of  wind— such  was  the  primi- 
tive conception  of  the  enterprise.  Bonaparte  prepared  for  it 
with  that  persevering  activity,  and  that  marvellous  pre- 
arrangement  of  details  with  a  view  to  the  entire  plan,  which 
he  knew  how  constantly  to  carry  out  in  administration  as  in 
war.  To  the  original  project  of  the  Directory  he  had  added 
more  masterly  combinations,  which  still  remained  secret.  A 
squadron  was  preparing  at  Brest,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral 
Ghnteaume;    the   Dutch   vessels,    commanded   by   Admiral 


Verhuell,  were  collected  at  Texel ;  Admiral  Latouche-Tr^ville, 
clever  and  daring,  was  to  direct  the  squadron  of  Toulon 
destined  for  a  decisive  manoeuvre.  Admii-al  Bnieix  was  en- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  the  flotilla  of  the  Channel ;  every- 
where boats  had  been  requisitioned,  gun-boats  and  pinnaces 
were  in  course  of  construction ;  the  departments,  the  cities, 
the  corporate  bodies,  offered  gifts  of  vessels  or  maritime  pro- 
visions ;  the  forests  of  the  departments  of  the  north  fell  under 
the  axe.  Camps  had  been  formed  at  Boulogne,  at  Etaples,  at 
St.  Omer;  fortifications  rose  along  the  coast;  the  First  Consul 
undertook  a  journey  through  the  Flemish  and  Belgian  depart- 
ments, accompanied  by  Madame  Bonaparte  and  aU  the 
splendor  of  a  royal  household.  The  presence  of  the  Legate  in 
the  corUge  was  to  impress  with  respect  and  confidence  the 
minds  of  the  devout  populations  of  the  north.  The  first  point 
at  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  stayed  his  progress  was  at 
Boulogne;  he  pressed  forward  the  works,  commenced,  and 
ordered  new  ones.  On  his  return  from  the  triumphal  march 
to  Brussels  and  back,  he  resumed  himself  the  direc^tion  of  his 
great  enterprise.  Established  in  the  httle  chateau  of  Pont  de 
Briques  at  the  gate  of  Boulogne,  he  hastened  over  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  returned,  with  a  rapidity  which  knew  no  fatigue. 
Without  cessation,  on  the  shore,  in  the  workshops,  in  the 
camps,  he  animated  the  sailors,  the  workmen,  and  the  soldiers 
with  the  indomitable  activity  of  his  soul.  The  minister  of 
marine,  Decr^s,  clever,  penetrating,  with  a  nature  gloomy  and 
mournful,  suggested  all  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition,  and 
yielded  to  the  imperial  will  that  dominated  all  France.  Ad- 
miral Brueix,  already  ill,  and  soon  afterwards  dying,  was  in- 
stalled in  a  little  house  which  overlooked  the  sea,  witnessing 
the  frecjuent  experiments  tried  on  the  new  vessels,  sometimes 
even  the  little  encounter  that  took  place  with  the  English 
ships.  The  First  Consul  braved  all  inclemencies  of  weatlier; 
ne  was  eager  ''to  play  his  great  game."  **I  received  your 
letter  of  the  18th  Brumaire,"  wrote  he  to  Cambacer^s.  **  The 
sea  continues  to  be  very  bad,  and  the  rain  to  fall  in  torrents. 
Yesterday  I  was  on  horseback  or  in  a  boat  all  day.  That  is 
the  same  thing  as  telhng  you  I  was  continually  wet.  At  this 
8e<ason  nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  braving  the 
warter.  Fortunately  for  my  purpose,  it  suits  me  perfectly, 
and  I  was  never  better  in  health." 

Already    the    night  expeditions,   intended  to  exercise  the 
sailors  and  inure  the  soldiere,  had  commenced;  the  ardor  of 
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the  chief  spread  to  the  army.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1804, 
the  minister  of  marine  wrote  from  Boulogne  to  the  FirsI 
Consul:  "In  the  flotilla  they  are  beginning  to  beheve  firmly 
that  the  departure  will  be  more  immediate  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  they  have  promised  to  prepare  seriously  for  it. 
They  shake  off  all  thoughts  of  danger,  and  each  man  sees 
only  Caesar  and  his  fortunes.  The  ideas  of  all  the  subalterns 
do  not  pass  the  limits  of  the  roadstead  and  its  currents.  They 
argue  about  the  wind,  and  the  anchorage,  and  the  hne  of  bear- 
ing. As  for  the  crossi  g,  that  is  your  affair.  You  know  more 
about  it  than  they  do,  and  your  eyes  are  worth  more  than 
their  telescopea  They  have  implicit  faith  in  everything  that 
you  do.  The  admiral  himself  is  in  just  the  same  condition. 
He  has  never  presented  you  any  plan,  because  in  fact  he  has 
none.  Besides,  you  have  not  yet  asked  him  for  it;  it  will 
be  the  moment  of  execution  which  will  decide  him.  Very 
possibly  he  will  be  obUged  to  sacrifice  a  hundred  vessels  to 
draw  down  the  enemy  upon  them,  whilst  the  rest,  setting  out 
at  the  moment  of  the  defeat  of  the  others,  will  go  across 
without  hindrance." 

The  First  Consul,  ceasingly  watching  the  sea  which  pro- 
tected his  enemies,  wrote  to  Cambac6r^  on  November  16th: 
**  I  have  passed  these  three  days  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  and 
the  port  I  have  seen  from  the  heights  of  Ambleteuse  the 
coasts  of  England,  as  one  sees  the  Calvaire  from  the  Tuileriea 
You  can  distinguish  the  houses,  and  the  movements  going  on. 
It  is  a  ditch,  which  shall  be  crossed  as  soon  as  we  shall  have 
the  audacity  to  attempt  it." 

So  many  preparations,  pushed  forward  with  such  ardor, 
disquieted  liigland.  The  most  illustrious  of  her  naval  officers 
—Nelson,  Lord  Comwalhs,  emd  Lord  Keith— were  ordered  to 
blockade  the  French  ports,  and  hinder  the  return  of  distant 
squadrons.  Everywhere  corps  of  volunteers  were  fonned, 
and  actively  exercised  on  the  coasts.  Men  of  considerable 
note  in  the  political  or  legal  world —Pitt  and  Addington,  as 
well  as  the  great  lords  and  the  great  judges— clothed  them* 
selves  in  imiform,  and  commanded  regiments.  Pitt  proposed 
to  fortify  London.  Insurrectionary  movements  were  being 
fomented  in  Ireland;  the  French  squadron  at  Brest  waa 
destined  to  aid  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  warlike  and  patriotic  agitation,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  excitement  should  gain  a  party,  naturally 
listless  £ind  credulous.    The  French  emigrants  could  not  but 


feel  a  desire  for  action,  in  the  hope  of  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  general  stmggle  waged  against  the  enemy  who  kept  them 
far  from  their  country  by  the  very  fact  of  Ms  existence  and 
his  power.  The  First  Consul  had  offered  an  amnesty  to  all 
the  emigrants,  restored  their  property  to  some,  and  attracted 
a  certain  number  of  them  round  his  own  person;  he  had 
recalled  the  priests,  and  re-established  the  Catholic  religion; 
but  he  had  repelled  the  advances  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
His  hostility  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  had  always 
been  flagrant ;  the  throne  might  be  re-erected,  but  it  should 
be  for  his  own  profit.  He  alone  was  the  obstacle  to  the  hopes 
cherished  by  the  exiled  princes  and  their  friends,  in  presence 
of  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  the  public  prosperity. 
Delivered  from  his  yoke,  that  pressed  heavily  upon  her, 
France  would  salute  with  enthusiasm  the  return  of  her  legiti- 
mate sovereign. 

It  was  in  England  even,  and  amongst  the  circle  that  sur- 
rounded the  Count  d'Artois,  that  expression  was  given  to 
these  hopes  and  ignorant  illusions  as  to  the  true  state  of  men's 
minds  in  France.  The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Cond^,  re- 
cently enrolled  with  their  httle  army  in  the  service  of  Eng- 
land, held  themselves  ready  to  fight,  without  conspiring. 
Louis  XVIII.  Hved  in  Grf^rmany,  withdrawn  from  the  centre 
of  warlike  preparations;  he  was  cold,  sensible,  and  prudent; 
he  thought  little  of  plots,  and  had  a  healthier  judgment  than 
his  brother  as  to  the  chances  which  might  restore  his  fortune. 
The  actual  resources,  the  noisy  agents  of  the  emigi-ation,  were 
collected  in  England:  there  were  found  the  cliiefs  of  the 
Chouans,  with  Georges  Cadoudal  at  their  head;  there  dwelt 
the  generals  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  abandon  their 
country  or  betray  their  honor— Willot,  Dumouriez,  Pichegni; 
there  wore  hatched  chimerical  projects,  impressed  from  the 
first  with  the  fatal  errors  and  the  terrible  ignorance  which 
doom  to  inevitable  steriUty  the  hopes  and  the  efforts  of 
exiles. 

By  his  counsels,  or  his  orders,  Georges  Cadoudal  had  taken 
part  in  the  plot  which  had  been  discovered  in  1801.  After  the 
failure  of  the  infernal  machine  of  St.  Rejant  he  had  felt  re- 
gret, and  some  repugnance,  for  such  proceedings.  He  pro- 
posed to  go  to  Paris,  with  twenty  or  twenty-five  resolute 
men,  to  attack  the  guard  of  the  First  Consul  while  he  passed 
along  the  street,  and  strike  him  in  the  midst  of  his  defenders. 
In  order  to  profit  by  this  bold  stroke,  intrigues  were  to  be  car- 
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lied  on  beforehand  with  discontented  generals,  who  might  be 
able  to  dispose  the  forces  necessary  for  the  sudden  overthrow 
of  the  consular  government.  Bonaparte  dead,  the  CJount 
d'Artois  and  his  son  the  Due  de  Berry,  secretly  brought  into 
France,  would  rally  their  friends  round  them,  and  proclaim 
the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

Tt7o  principal  actors  were  indispensable  to  the  execution  of 
the  project;  Georges  at  Paris,  unknown  to  the  prying  police  of 
the  First  Consul ;  and  Greneral  Moreau,  favorable  to  the  fall  of 
Bonaparte,  if  not  to  his  assassination.  A  nearly  comnlete 
rupture  had  succeeded  to  the  professed  regard  which  for  a  long 
time  covered  the  secret  jealousy  of  the  First  Consul  with  re- 
spect to  his  glorious  companion-in-arms.  At  the  summit  of 
his  power  and  glory,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  never  exempt 
from  a  recollection  of  rivalry  with  regard  to  the  former  chiefs 
of  the  repubhcan  army,  his  old  rivals,  and  who  had  not  bowed 
before  the  prestige  of  his  recognized  superiority.  He  liked 
neither  Kl^ber,  nor  Massena,  nor  Gouvion  St.  Cyr.  As  re- 
gards Moreau,  he  experienced  a  concealed  imeasiness ;  it  was 
the  only  mihtary  name  that  had  been  mentioned  as  that  of  a 
possible  successor  to  himself.  Wounded  susceptibilities,  and 
the  quarrels  of  women,  had  aggravated  a  situation  naturally 
dehcate  and  strained.  Moreau  was  spirited  as  well  as  modest; 
he  felt  himself  injured;  he  dwelt  in  the  country,  living  in 
grand  style,  sought  after  by  the  discontented,  and  speaking  of 
Bonaparte  without  much  reserve.  The  emigrant  conspirators 
behoved  that  circumstances  were  favorable  for  engaging  him 
in  their  plans.  General  Pichegru  had  formerly  been  his 
friend.  Moreau  had  long  concealed  the  proofs  of  the  former 
treason ;  perhaps  he  regretted  having  given  them  up  at  the 
moment  of  his  comrade's  just  disgrace :  he  was  known  to  be 
favorable  to  the  return  of  Pichegru  to  France.  It  was  in  the 
name  of  Pichegru,  and  for  his  interests,  that  Moreau  was  to 
be  approached.  The  first  agent  sent  to  Moreau  was  soon 
arrested ;  he  has  said  in  his  *'  Memoires,"  "  Moreau  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  conspiracy,  and  said,  *  he  must  cease  k) 
waste  men  and  things.' "  Other  emissaries  had  no  better  suc- 
cess. An  active  intriguer,  General  Lajolais,  an  old  friend  of 
Pichegru,  meanwhile  left  Paris  for  London ;  he  repeated  the 
bitter  words  of  Moreau  respecting  the  First  Consul— words 
which  created  illusions  and  hopes.  On  the  2l8t  August,  1803, 
Georges  landed  at  the  cliff  of  Biville,  crossing  the  rocks  by  the 
footpaths  of  smugglers.    The  pohce  had  tor  some  time  been  go 
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the  traces  of  the  conspiracy :  they  were,  perhaps,  actively  oon- 
cerneii  in  it.  A  few  Chouans,  obscure  companions  of  Cadoudal, 
were  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  without  their  trial  being  pro- 
ceeded with ;  their  chief  succeeded  in  reaching  Paris  safely, 
where  he  hid  himself.  Two  successive  arrivals  completed  the 
band  of  conspirators ;  on  January  16th,  1804,  General  Pichegru, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Riviere,  Jules  and  Armand  de  Pohgnac, 
landed  in  France.  On  the  same  day,  and  by  a  coincidence 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
the  First  Consul  said  in  his  statement  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  repubUc, — 

*'  The  British  G<>vemment  will  attempt  to  cast,  and  has  per- 
haps already  cast  upon  our  shores,  a  few  of  those  monsters 
which  it  has  nourished  during  the  peace,  in  order  to  injure  the 
land  which  gave  them  birth.  But  they  will  no  longer  find  the 
impious  bands  who  were  the  instruments  of  their  first  crimes; 
terror  has  dissolved  them,  or  justice  has  purged  our  country 
of  their  presence.  They  will  no  longer  find  that  creduUty 
they  abused,  or  that  hatred  which  once  sharpened  their 
daggers.  Surrounded  everywhere  by  the  public  power,  every- 
where within  the  grasp  of  the  tribunaJs,  these  horrible  wretches 
will  be  able  henceforth  neither  to  make  rebels,  nor  to  resume 
with  impunity  their  profession  as  brigands  €ind  assassins." 

The  conspirators  succeeded  in  assuring  themselves  that,  con- 
trary to  the  hopes  of  some  English  diplomatists,  an  insurrec- 
tion was  no  longer  possible  in  Vendue  or  Brittany.  Already  a 
certain  amount  of  discouragement  was  influencing  their  minds 
as  to  the  success  of  their  perilous  enterprise.  At  their  first 
interview,  by  night,  on  the  Boulevard  of  La  Madeleine,  Moreau 
showed  himself  cold  towards  Pichegru.  Georges,  who  had 
accompanied  the  latter,  was  dissatisfied  emd  gloomy.  **This 
looks  bad,"  said  he,  at  once.  The  two  generals  conferred. 
Moreau  displayed  no  repugnance  towards  the  overthrow  of  the 
First  Consul ;  he  would  form  no  project  of  conspiracy,  but  he 
behoved  himself  sure  of  becoming  the  master  of  power  i£ 
Bonaparte  happened  to  disappear ;  he  was,  and  he  remained,  a 
repubhcan.  He  reproached  Pichegru  with  being  mixed  up 
with  men  unworthy  of  him.  The  general  had  more  than  once 
bitterly  felt  this.  "  You  are  with  us  {avec  nous),^''  the  Chouans 
used  to  say  to  him.  '*No  gentlemen, "  cried  Pichegru,  one 
day;  *'  I  am  in  your  company  {chez  vous),^^ 

"  Poor  man  I"  said  the  conqueror  of  Holland,  on  quitting  the 
conqueror  of  HohenUnden,    **be  also  has  h^  ambition,  and 
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wishes  to  have  a  turn  at  governing  France:  he  would  not  be 
its  master  for  twenty-four  hours. "  Greorges  Cadoudal  laughed 
scornfully ;  "  Usurper  for  usurper!  I  love  better  the  one  who 
is  ruhng  now  than  this  Moreau,  who  has  neither  heart  nor 
head !"  The  conspirators  felt  their  danger.  Their  preliminary 
interviews  had  led  to  no  result ;  the  murmure  of  discontent 
had  not  developed  into  serious  promises,  still  less  into  effective 
actions.  La  Riviere  lost  hope  every  day;  the  First  Consul 
every  day  became  better  informed  as  to  what  was  going  on. 

He  had  recently  suppressed  the  ministry  of  police ;  Fouch6 
continued,  without  authority,  the  profession  which  he  had 
always  practised  with  enthusiasm;  he  informed  Napoleon  as  to 
the  result  of  his  researches.  The  latter  had  ardently  cherished 
a  hope  of  pursuing,  and  striking  down  at  one  blow,  enemies  of 
diverse  origin,  dangerous  on  different  accounts.  Amongst  the 
Chouans  arrested  in  the  month  of  August,  two  had  remained 
obstinately  silent,  and  had  been  shot ;  a  third  was  less  courage- 
ous. "  I  have  secret  information  which  makes  me  beUeve  that 
they  only  came  here  to  assassinate  me,"  wrote  Bonaparte  to 
Cambaceres.  Querello  revealed  all  he  knew  of  the  plot;  he 
named  the  place  of  disembarkation ;  Greneral  Savory  was  sent 
there  in  disguise,  ordered  to  wait  for  that  arrival  of  a  prince, 
as  had  been  promised  to  the  conspirators.  Already  his  doom 
was  determined  on  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul. 

Fresh  arrests  had  taken  place  in  Paris,  for  a  servant  of 
Georges  had  given  information.  One  of  his  principal  officers, 
Bouvet  de  Lozier,  vainly  attempted  to  kill  himself;  rescued 
from  death,  he  asked  to  see  the  chief  judge.  Regnier  sent  in 
his  place  R^al,  the  counsellor  of  state,  more  penetrating  and 
more  clever  than  himself.  It  is  supposed  that  the  latter  was 
no  stranger  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  deposition  of  Bouvet,  who 
implicated  Greneral  Moreau  in  the  gravest  manner.  "  Here  is 
a  man  who  comes  back  from  the  gates  of  the  tomb,  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  shadows  of  death,  who  demands  vengeance 
upon  those  who  by  their  perfidy  have  thrown  him  and  his 
party  into  the  abyss  where  they  now  find  themselves.  Sent  to 
sustain  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  he  finds  himself  compelled 
either  to  fight  for  Moreau,  or  to  renounce  an  enterprise  which 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  mission.  Monsieur  was  to  pass  into 
France,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  royalist  party.  Mor- 
eau promised  to  unite  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons; 
the  royalists  arrived  in  France,  and  Moreau  retracts.  He  pro* 
poses  to  them  to  work  for  him,  and  to  get  him  named  Dictator. 
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Hence  the  hesitation,  the  dissension,  and  the  almost  total  loss 
of  the  royalist  party.  I  know  not  what  weight  you  will  attach 
to  the  assertions  of  a  man  snatched  an  hour  ago  from  the  death 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  and  who  sees  before  turn  the 
fate  which  an  offended  government  has  in  reserve  for  hinu 
But  I  cannot  withhold  the  cry  of  despair,  or  refrain  from 
attacking  the  man  who  has  reduced  me  to  this." 

Real  hastened  to  the  TuHeries.  The  First  Consul  was  less 
astonished  than  himself:  he  was  acquainted  with  the  inter- 
views of  Moreau  and  Pichegru.  He  was  well  aware  that  the 
opinions  of  Moreau  were  quite  opposed  to  any  thought  of  mon- 
archical restoration.  The  general  returned  to  Paris,  after  a 
visit  to  Grosbois,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  February- ;  he 
W£is  arrested  on  the  bridge  of  Charenton,  and  taken  to  the 
Temple.  Lajolais  was  arrested  at  the  same  time.  The  trial 
was  directed  to  take  place  before  the  civil  tribunal  of  the 
Seine.  Cambac^r^  had  proposed  a  military  commission. 
**No,'*  said  the  First  Consul;  **ifc  would  be  said  that  I  desire 
to  disembarrass  myself  of  Moreau,  and  to  get  him  judicially 
assassinated  by  own  creatures."  The  jury  was  chosen  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine;  a  report  upon  the  causes  of  the 
arrest  of  Moreau  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  the  Corps  L^gislatif, 
and  the  Tribunate. 

The  commotion  in  Paris  was  great,  and  the  pubUc  instinct 
was  favorable  to  Gteneral  Moreau.  The  presumed  accomphces 
of  his  crime  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. People  refused  to  beheve  him  guilty,  a  traitor  to  the 
opinions  of  a  lifetime,  and  mixed  up  in  a  royalist  conspiracy. 
The  attitude  of  the  general  was  firm  and  calm.  For  a  moment, 
the  First  Consul  conceived  the  idea  of  seeing  him.  "I  pardon 
Moreau,"  said  he;  *'let  him  own  everything  to  me,  and  I  will 
forget  the  errors  of  a  foohsh  jealousy."  General  Lajolais  had 
recounted  the  details  of  the  interviews  of  Moreau  with  Pich^ 
gru;  the  accused  persisted  in  denying  everything.  "Ah, 
well!"  replied  Napoleon,  "since  he  will  not  open  with  me,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  yield  to  justice."  Anger  broke 
forth,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  First  Consul  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  a  sorrowful  justice.  The  brother  of  Moreau, 
was  a  member  of  the  Tribunate;  he  had  loudly  pleaded  in 
favor  of  the  accused.  *' I  declare,"  cried  he,  ''to  the  assembly, 
to  the  entire  nation,  that  my  brother  is  innocent  of  the  atrocious 
crimes  that  are  imputed  to  him.  Let  him  be  given  the  means 
of  justifying  himself,  and  he  will  do  so.    I  demand  that  he 
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may  be  judged  by  his  natural  judges."  The  president  of  the 
Tribunate  dared  to  style  the  accusation  against  Moreau  a 
denunciation;  the  First  Consul  warmly  criticised  this  ex- 
pression. "The  greatness  of  the  services  rendered  by  Moreau 
is  not  a  sufficient  motive  for  screening  him  from  the  rigor  of 
the  laws,"  cried  he.  "There  is  no  government  in  existence 
where  a  man  by  reason  of  his  past  services  may  screen  himself 
from  the  law,  which  ought  to  have  the  same  grasp  on  him  as 
on  the  meanest  individual.  What !  Moreau  is  already  guilty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  State,  and  you  will 
not  even  consider  him  as  accused!"  "Paris  and  France  have 
only  one  sentiment,  only  one  opinion,"  wrote  he  to  Comte 
Melzi,  vice-president  of  the  Italian  Republic. 

The  pursuit  had  become  rigorous.  It  was  known  that 
Pichergru  and  Georges  were  hidden  in  Paris ;  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  closed,  egress  by  the  river  watched  by  armed  vessels. 
The  Corps  L^gislatif  voted  a  measure  condemning  to  death 
•whoever  should  conceal  the  conspirators,  to  the  number  of 
sixty.  Whoever  should  be  cognizant  of  them  without  de- 
nouncing them,  was  liable  to  six  years  in  irons.  One  night 
General  Pichegm  went  to  ask  asylum  of  Barb^  -  Marbois, 
formerly  intendant  of  St.  Domingo,  transported,  like  himself, 
to  Sinnamari,  and  now  become  a  minister  of  the  First  Consul. 
Barbe-Marbois  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  him.  When  he 
avowed  it  afterwards  to  Napoleon,  the  latter  warmly  con- 
gratulated him  upon  it. 

A  few  days  passed  by ;  General  Pichegru,  shamefully  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  former  officers,  was  arrested  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, bravely  resisting  the  agents  of  the  police.  Georges, 
seized  in  the  street  on  the  9th  of  March,  blew  out  the  brains  of 
the  first  gendarme  who  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  La 
Riviere  and  Pohgnac  were  also  in  prison.  Moreau  had  given 
up  his  system  of  absolute  denials ;  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife 
and  his  friends  he  v/rote  to  the  First  Consul,  simply  recounting 
his  relations  with  Pichegru,  without  asking  pardon,  and  with- 
out denying  the  past  transactions,  seeking  to  disengage  his 
cause  from  the  Royalist  conspiracy— less  haughty,  however, 
than  he  had  till  then  appeared.  Bonaparte  had  the  letter 
affixed  to  the  process  of  the  trial.  He  appeared  moved  at  the 
situation  of  Pichegru.  ' '  A  fine  end !"  said  he  to  R^al :  "  A  fine 
end  for  the  conqueror  of  Holland.  It  will  not  do  for  the  men 
of  the  Revolution  to  devour  each  other.  I  have  long  had  a 
dream  about  Cayenne ;  it  is  the  finest  country  in  the  world  for 
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founding  a  colony.  Pichegru  has  been  proscribed,  as  bg 
knows;  ask  him  how  many  men  and  how  much  money  he 
wants  to  create  a  great  establishment ;  I  will  give  them  to  him, 
and  he  will  retrieve  his  glory  by  rendering  a  service  to  France.  *• 
The  general  did  not  reject  the  proposition,  but  he  persisted  in 
his  silence.  "I  will  speak  before  the  tribunal,"  said  he.  Be- 
fore the  supreme  day  when  the  trial  was  about  to  take  place 
before  human  justice,  Pichegru  had  appeared  before  a  more 
august  tribunal ;  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  strangled,  it  was  said,  by  his  owa 
hands. 

The  royalist  conspirators  at  first  proudly  avowed  the  aim  of 
their  enterprise.  "  What  did  you  come  to  do  in  Paris?"  asked 
the  prefect  of  the  police  of  Georges  Cadoudal.  "I  came  to  at- 
tack the  First  Consul"  "What  were  your  means?"  "I  had 
as  yet  little  enough;  I  counted  on  collecting  them."  "Of 
what  nature  were  your  means  of  attack?"  "By  means  of 
Uving  force."  "  Where  did  you  count  on  finding  this  force?'' 
*'In  all  France."  "And  what  was  your  project?"  "To  put 
a  Bourbon  in  the  place  of  the  First  Consul."  "  Had  you  many 
people  with  you?"  "No,  because  I  was  not  to  attack  the  Jlrst 
Consul  until  there  was  a  French  prince  in  Paris,  and  he  has 
not  yet  arrived." 

This  was  the  prince  for  whom  General  Savary  had  been 
waiting  in  vain  for  nearly  a  month  on  the  chff  of  Biville.  The 
anger  of  the  First  Consul  continued  to  increase.  ' '  The  Bour- 
bons think  they  can  get  me  killed  like  a  dog,"  said  he.  "  My 
blood  is  worth  more  than  theirs ;  I  shall  make  no  more  of  their 
case  than  of  Moreau  or  Pichegru ;  the  first  Bourbon  prince  who 
falls  into  my  hands,  I  will  have  shot  remorselessly."  The 
Comte  d'Artois  and  the  Due  de  Berry  were  announced,  and 
did  not  arrive.  Napoleon  stretched  forth  his  arm  to  seize  an 
innocent  prince,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  witliin  his 
reach.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1804,  he  wrote  to  General 
Berthier:  "You  will  do  well,  citizen  minister,  to  give  orders 
to  General  Ordener,  whom  I  place  at  your  disposal,  to  repair 
at  night,  by  post,  to  Strasburg.  He  will  travel  under  another 
name  than  his  own,  and  see  the  general  of  division.  The  aim 
of  his  mission  is  to  throw  himself  upon  Ettenheim,  invest  the 
city,  and  carry  away  from  it  the  Due  d'  Enghien,  Dumouriez, 
an  Enghsh  colonel,  and  any  other  individual  who  may  be  in 
their  suite.  The  general  of  division,  the  marshal  of  the  bar- 
racks of  gendarmes,  who  has  been  to  reconnoitre  £^tenheinx 
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as  well  as  the  commissary  of  police,  will  give  him  all  necessary 
information." 

The  young  Due  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and 
grandson  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  resided  in  fact  at  Ettenheim, 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  Drawn  at  times  to  Strasburg, 
by  his  taste  for  the  theatre,  he  was  held  fast  in  this  little  city 
by  a  passionate  attachment  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Rohan, 
who  lived  there.  He  was  young  and  brave,  and  was  vwaiting 
for  the  call  from  England  to  take  part  in  the  war.  He  was  not 
implicated  in  the  plot  hatched  round  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and 
was  absolutely  ignorant  of  it.  A  few  emigrants  -  very  few  in 
numbers,  and  without  political  importance  —resided  near  him; 
one  of  them  was  the  Marquis  de  Thumery,  whose  name,  mis- 
pronounced with  a  German  accent,  gave  rise  to  the  error 
which  supposed  the  presence  of  Dumouriez  at  Ettenheim. 
This  supposition  might  for  a  moment  deceive  the  First  Consul 
as  to  the  complicity  of  the  Due  d'Enghien ;  it  was  cleared  up 
when,  after  having  violated  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duke 
CI  Baden  (for  which  Talleyrand  was  careful  to  apologize),  he 
learnt  the  arrival  of  the  unfortunate  prince  at  Strasburg ;  all 
the  papers  seized  at  Ettenheim  were  in  his  hands. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  had  been  to  defend 
himself.  "Are  you  compromised?"  asked  a  German  oflficer 
who  was  at  his  house.  "No I"  replied  the  young  man  with 
astonishment.  Resistance  was  useless ;  he  surrendered.  There 
was  one  single  ground  of  accusation  against  him :  like  all  the 
princes  of  his  house,  and  thousands  of  emigrants,  he  had  borne 
arms  against  France.  Nearly  all  the  nobility  had  been  per- 
mitted again  to  tread  the  soil  of  their  country:  he  alone  was 
about  to  expiate  the  fault  of  all.  The  minister  of  France  at 
Baden,  Massias,  felt  compelled  to  bear  witness  that  "  the  con- 
duct of  the  Prince  had  always  been  innocent  and  guarded.'* 
A  few  days  later  the  Moniteur  had  to  announce  the  assembling 
of  emigrants,  with  a  staff  of  officers  and  bureaux  of  officials 
round  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Massias  had  before- 
hand given  the  lie  to  this  rumor.  The  Due  d'Enghien  was 
brought  to  Paris;  detained  for  a  few  hours  at  the  barriers,  he 
was  then  conducted  to  the  chateau  of  Vincennes.  On  the 
same  morning  the  First  Consul  had  sent  this  order  to  his 
brother-in-law,  General  Murat,  whom  he  had  just  named 
governor  of  Paris:  **  General,  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
of  the  First  Consul,  the  Due  d'Enghien  is  to  be  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where  arrangements  are  made  to  re- 
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oeive  him.  He  will  probably  arrive  at  his  destination  to-night. 
I  pray  you  to  make  such  arrangements  as  shall  provide  for  the 
safety  of  this  prisoner  at  Vincennes.  as  well  as  on  the  road 
from  Meaiix  by  which  he  comes.  The  First  Consul  has  ordered 
that  the  name  of  tliis  prisoner,  and  everything  relative  to  him, 
shall  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  In  consequence,  the  officer 
entrusted  with  his  guard  ought  not  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  name  and  rank  of  his  prisoner;  he  travels  under  the 
name  of  Plessis." 

Bonaparte  was  at  Malmaison,  gloomy  and  agitated ;  since  the 
day  when  the  order  had  been  given  to  arrest  the  Due  d'Eng- 
hien, the  intimate  companions  of  the  First  Consul  had  no  doubt 
as  to  his  fatal  resolution.  Cambaceres  had  warmly  insisted 
upon  the  deplorable  consequences  of  such  an  act;  Madame 
Bonaparte  had  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  but  he  raised  her  up  lLI- 
temperedly.  "  You  have  grown  very  saving  over  the  blood  of 
the  Bourbons,"  said  he  biW^erly  to  Cambaceres.  "I  shall  not 
allow  myself  to  be  killed  without  being  able  to  defend  myself." 
The  fatal  moment  approached.  Madame  de  Remusat,  playing 
at  chess  with  Napoleon,  heard  him  repeating  in  a  low  voice  the 
noble  words  of  Augustus  pardoning  Citina,  and  she  believed  the 
prince  saved :  he  had  just  entered  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and 
already  the  judges  were  awaiting  him. 

Murat  had  loudly  declared  his  repugnance  for  the  functions 
unposed  on  him  by  his  brother-in-law.  ''  He  wants  to  stain 
my  uniform  with  blood,"  said  he  with  anger.  He  was  not 
called  to  Vincennes.  General  Savary,  devoted  without  reserve 
to  the  First  Consul,  had  set  out  with  a  corps  of  gendarmes. 
Already  the  Due  d'Enghien,  weighed  down  by  fatigue,  was 
asleep;  he  was  roused  up  at  midnight.  A  captain,  as  judge 
advocate,  was  entrusted  with  a  first  examination.  He  being 
asked  his  names,  Christian  names,  age,  and  place  of  birth,  in 
reply  said  "he  was  named  Louis- An toine-Henri  de  Bourbon, 
Due  d'Enghien,  born  at  Chantilly,  the  2nd  of  August,  1772." 
JBeing  asked  at  what  time  he  quitted  France,  in  reply  he  said, 
"I  cannot  say  precisely,  but  I  think  it  was  on  the  16th  July, 
1789,  that  1  set  out  with  the  Prince  de  Cond^  my  grandfather, 
my  father  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  the  children  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois."  Being  asked  where  he  had  resided  since  leaving 
France,  in  reply  he  said,  "On  leaviug  France  I  passed  with. 
my  parents,  whom  I  always  accompanied,  by  Mons  and  Brus- 
eels;  t^ience  we  returned  to  Turin,  to  the  palace  of  the  king, 
where  w^  remained  nearly  sixteen  months.    Thence,  always 
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with  my  parents,  I  went  to  Worms  and  the  neighborhood,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhme.     Lastly  the  Conde  corps  was  termed, 
and  I  was  with  it  throughout  the  war.     I  had  before  that  made 
the  campaign  of  1792,  in  Brabant,  with  the  Bourbon  corps,  in 
the  army  of  Duke  Albert.     We  terminated  the  last  campaign 
in  the  environs  of  Gratz,  and  I  asked  permission  of  the  Cardir 
nal  de  Rohan  to  go  into  his  country,  to  Ettenheim,  in  Brisgau, 
the  former  bishopric  of  Strasburg,     For  two  years  and  a  half  I 
remained  in  this  country,  with  the  permission  of  the  Elector  of 
Baden."     Being  asked  if  he  had  ever  passed  into  England,  and 
if  that  power  had  always  accorded  him  a  grant  of  money,  in 
reply  he  said  he  had  never  been  there;  that  England  always 
accorded  him  a  grant  of  money,  and  that  he  had  only  that  to 
live  upon.     Being  asked  if  he  kept  up  correspondence  with  the 
French  princes  in  London,  and  if  he  had  seen  them  for  some 
time,  he  said  that  naturally  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
his  grandfather,  and  that  equally  naturaUy  he  corresponded 
with  his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen,  so  far  as  he  could  re- 
collect, since  1794  or  1795.     Being  asked  if  he  knew  General 
Pichegru,  and  if  he  had  any  relations  with  him,  he  said,  "I 
believe  I  have  never  seen  him;  I  have  had  no  relations  with 
him.     I  know  that  he  has  desired  to  see  me.     I  am  thankful 
not  to  have  known  him,  after  the  vile  means  of  which  it  is  said 
he  has  desired  to  make  use,  if  it  is  true."    Being  asked  if  he 
knew  the  ex-general  Dumouriez,  and  if  he  had  had  relations 
with  him,  he  said,  ''On  the  contrary,  I  have  never  seen  him." 
Being  asked  if,  since  the  peace,  he  had  not  kept  up  correspond- 
ence with  the  interior  of  the  republic,  he  said,  "  I  have  written 
to  a  few  friends  who  are  stiQ  attached  to  me,  who  have  been 
my  companions  in  war,  about  their  affairs  and  my  own;  these 
correspondences  are  not,  I  think,  those  to  which  it  is  intended 

to  refer." 

Upon  the  minute  of  the  examination,  beneath  his  signature, 
the  Due  d'Enghien  wrote,  "  I  earnestly  entreat  to  have  a  pri- 
vate audience  with  the  First  Consul  My  name,  my  rank,  my 
way  of  thinking,  and  the  horror  of  my  situation,  make  me 
hope  that  he  will  not  refuse  me  my  request."  The  request  was 
foreseen,  and  the  answer,  according  to  instructions  given,  that 
under  no  pretext  would  the  First  Consul  be  willing  to  receive 
the  Due  d'Enghien. 

At  two  o'clock  m  the  morning  the  military  commission  was 
assembled,  presided  over  by  General  HuUin,  formerly  iif«-fi;uard 
of  Louis  XVL,  and  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders  before  the  Bat 
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tiUe.  The  same  questions  were  addressed  to  the  prince,  more 
briefly— less  explicitly,  as  if  the  time  was  short,  and  the  enemy 
threatening.  Sometimes  the  president  interfered  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  rude  benevolence.  General  Savary  did  not  speak. 
When  the  examination  was  finished  he  rose  up.  '*  Now  this  is 
my  concern, "  said  he.  The  judges  deliberated  a  moment.  The 
sentence,  signed  in  blank,  was  already  in  their  hands.  The 
Governor  of  Vincennes,  Harel,  appeared  at  the  gate  carrying  a 
light.  He  had  formerly  delivered  to  Bonaparte  the  conspira- 
tors of  the  plot  of  Arena  and  Topino-Lebrun ;  to-day  he  preceded 
in  the  sombre  corridors  the  prisoner,  escorted  by  a  piquet  of 
troops.  The  prince  did  not  pale ;  he  reiterated  his  request  for 
an  audience,  which  was  harshly  denied.  Already  the  grave 
was  dug  in  the  ditch  of  the  chateau ;  a  detachment  of  gend- 
armes waited  for  the  condemned. 

The  Duke  stopped.  '' Comrades, "  said  he  loudly,  "there  is 
without  doubt  among  you  a  man  of  honor  who  will  charge  him- 
self with  receiving  and  transmitting  my  last  thoughts."  And 
as  a  young  oflScer  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  "  Has  any  one  here 
a  pair  of  scissors?"  asked  the  Prince.  He  cut  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
and  joining  it  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  he  pronounced  in  low  tones 
the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  he  intended  this  souvenir; 
then  pushing  back  with  his  hands  the  bandage  with  which  they 
wished  to  cover  his  eyes,  he  made  one  step  towards  the  soldiers: 
they  fired,  and  he  was  dead.  General  Savary  went  to  tell  his 
master  that  he  was  obeyed. 

Shakespeare  has  depicted  remorse  with  that  terrible  truth- 
fulness which  carries  home  to  our  minds  the  horror  of  crime. 
Lady  Macbeth  passes  before  us  haunted  by  a  vision,  and  cease- 
lessly washing  her  blood-staiined  hands.  During  all  his  Ufe, 
even  in  his  exile,  Napoleon  vainly  sought  to  wash  off  the  inno- 
cent and  illustrious  blood  which  he  caused  to  flow  in  the  fosse 
of  Vincennes  on  the  20th  of  March,  1804.  The  men  whom  he 
had  employed  as  the  instruments  of  liis  heinous  crime  struggled 
like  himself  under  this  terrible  responsibdity.  In  vain  has 
Bonaparte  reproached  Talleyrand  with  having  perfidiously 
urged  him  on  in  the  fatal  path;  in  vain  has  Real  affirmed  that 
an  order  reached  his  house  during?  the  night  assuring  to  the 
prisoner  a  new  examination,  unfortunately  forestalled  by  his 
death.  All  explanations,  and  all  accusations  have  failed  before 
the  severe  justice  of  history  and  the  infallible  instinct  of  tlie 
public  conscience.  The  odious  burden  of  a  cowardly  assassina-  i 
titm  was  constantly  weighing  upon  him  who  had  ordered  it. 
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The  blood  of  his  victim  created  round  bim  an  abyss  that  all  the 
efforts  of  supreme  power  could  never  succeed  in  filling  up. 

When  the  news  spread  in  Paris,  on  March  21st,  it  was  re» 
ceived  with  stupor;  people  wept,  even  at  Maimaison.  Caulain* 
court,  previously  entrusted  with  the  explanatory  letter  tor  the 
Elector  of  Baden,  complained  bitterly  of  the  stain  upon  hia 
honor.  Fourcroy  was  sent  to  dissolve  the  Oorpe  Legislatif ; 
Fontanes,  who  presided  over  the  assembly,  repHed  to  ttie  coun* 
seller  of  state  without  making  allusion  to  the  catastrophe,  the 
intelligence  of  which  the  latter  had  mixed  up  with  matters  of 
business.  His  speech  was  modified  in  the  Moniteur,  Fontanes 
had  the  courage  to  protest  against  the  approbation  which  had 
been  attributed  to  him.  The  same  jomnal  contained  the  judg- 
ment of  the  military  commission  which  had  condemned  the 
Due  d'Enghien;  like  the  speech  of  Fantanes^  the  wording  had 
been  altered. 

Alone  amongst  the  pubUc  functionaries  of  every  rank  or 
origin,  young  Chateaubriand,  minister  of  France  to  the  repub- 
lic of  VaJais,  felt  himself  constrained  to  give  in  his  resignation. 
Louis  XVnt  sent  back  the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  remained  the  ally  of  Napoleon.  The  courts 
of  Russia  and  Sweden  put  on  mourning  for  the  Due  d'Enghien. 

Thus  was  preparing  in  Europe,  under  the  impulse  of  public 
opinion,  the  third  coalition,  which  was  to  unite  all  the  sover- 
eigns against  France.  Alone  till  then,  England  had  hatched 
against  us  the  plots  in  which  its  diplomatic  agents  were  found 
compromised;  but  the  denunciations  of  the  First  Consul 
against  Spencer  and  Drake  vanish,  and  lose  all  importance  in 
presence  of  the  crime  committed  at  Vincennes.  Prussia,  long 
and  obstinately  faithful  to  its  policy  of  neutrality,  and  recently 
disposed  to  draw  nearer  to  us,  began  to  incline  towards  Rus- 
sia, with  whom  she  soon  concluded  an  alliance.  Austria 
evinced  neither  regret  nor  anger,  but  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man powers  was  silently  influencing  her.  The  First  Consul 
broke  out  against  the  Emperor  Alexander,  violently  hurling  a 
gross  insult  at  him.  "  When  England  meditated  the  assassin- 
ation of  Paul  I.,  if  it  had  been  known  that  the  authors  of  the 
plot  could  be  foimd  at  a  place  on  the  frontiers,  would  not  you 
have  been  inclined  to  have  them  seized?"  General  HMouville, 
ambassador  of  France  at  St.  Petersburg,  received  the  order  to 
set  out  in  forty -eight  hours.  ''  Know  for  your  direction,"  said 
he  to  the  charg^  d'affaires,  "  that  the  First  Consul  does  DOl 
wish  for  war,  but  he  does  not  fear  it  with  anybody." 
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In  presence  of  this  general  perturbation  of  Europe,  of  the 
loud  mdignation  of  some  and  the  dull  uneasiness  of  others — in 
order  to  respond  to  the  denunciations  of  the  royalists,  who 
understood  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  blow  that  Bonaparte 
had  dealt  to  his  own  glory,  the  First  Consul  resolved  to  take  at 
length  the  last  step  which  separated  him  from  supreme  great- 
ness. A  year  before  he  liad  been  appointed  Consul  for  life  of 
the  French  Republic ;  the  murderer  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  he  raised  again  on  his  own  accoimt  the  overturned 
throne.  Stdl  without  children,  he  founded  in  his  person  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  assured  of  finding  in  the  nation  the 
assent  of  admiration  as  of  lassitude  and  fear.  Eight  days  had 
scarcely  passed  since  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien;  the 
brothers  of  the  First  Consul  were  absent  and  discontented. 
Cambac^res  was  opposed  to  the  projects  which  he  had  divined 
in  the  mind  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  his  place,  Fouch6, 
always  eager  to  serve  the  man  whose  favor  he  courted, 
cleverly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Senate.  No  equivocation 
was  possible  as  to  the  desires  of  Napoleon.  On  March  27th  the 
first  assembly  of  the  state  addressed  to  the  supreme  chief  this 
humble  request:  '*You  foimd  a  new  era,"  said  the  Senate. 
"  but  you  ought  to  make  it  eternal.  Splendor  is  nothing  with- 
out  duration.  You  are  harassed  by  circumstances,  by  con- 
spirators, by  the  ambitious.  You  are  also  in  another  sense 
harassed  by  the  uneasiness  which  agitates  all  Frenchmen. 
You  can  conquer  the  times,  master  circiunstances,  put  a  curb 
on  conspirators,  disarm  the  ambitious,  tranquillize  all  France, 
by  giving  it  institutions  which  shall  cement  your  edifice,  and 
prolong  for  the  children  what  you  have  done  for  the  fatliers. 
In  town  and  country  if  you  could  interrogate  all  Frenchmen 
one  after  another,  no  one  would  speak  otherwise  than  we. 
Great  Man,  complete  your  work  by  rendering  it  as  inmional 
as  your  glory ;  you  have  drawn  us  forth  from  the  chaos  of  the 
past,  you  make  us  blessed  in  the  benefits  of  the  present — make 
us  sure  of  the  future." 

The  <^lever  manoeuvre  of  Fouch^  gave  Napoleon  the  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  himself;  he  wished  to  be  invited  to  speak. 
His  answ^er  was  not,  and  could  not,  be  ready ;  he  asked  of  the 
Senate  time  to  reflect.  Meanwhile  he  set  himself  to  sound  the 
courts  of  Europe.  On  the  morrow  of  the  insult  he  had  offered 
to  all  the  sovereigns  by  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  their 
good- will  was  doubtful:  the  earaest  adhesion  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  astonished  and  satisfied  him;  he  was  at  war  with 
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KiD^;laiKl,  embroiled  with  Russia ;  the  rest  of  Europe  seemed  to 
be  at  his  feet.  Clever  at  managing  those  of  whom  he  had 
need,  be  wished  to  aasure  himself  of  the  dispoeitioi]  of  the  army 
still  agitated  by  the  arrest  of  Moreau.  He  wrote  to  Qen- 
eral  Soult,  who  commanded  the  camp  of  Saint  Omer :  "  Oitdzeii 
General  Soult,  I  have  received  your  letter.  The  Councils-Oen- 
eral  of  the  departments,  the  Electoral  Colleges,  emd  all  the 
gp'eat  bodies  oi  the  State,  ask  that  an  end  should  be  at  last  put 
to  the  hopes  of  the  Bourbons,  by  placing  the  repubUc  in  safety 
from  the  shocks  of  elections  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  life  dl 
a  single  man.  But  up  to  this  moment  I  have  decided  upoai 
oothing;  meanwhile  I  desire  that  you  should  instruct  me  in 
great  detail  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  army  on  a  measure  of  this 
nature.  You  perceive  that  I  would  not  be  drawn  into  it  ex- 
cept with  the  sole  object  of  the  nation's  interest,  for  the  French 
people  have  made  me  so  great  and  so  powerful  that  I  can  de- 
sire nothing  more.** 

The  malcontents  in  the  smuy  were  silent;  the  ambitious,  the 
oourtiers,  the  feiithful  and  devoted  servants  of  the  great  gen- 
sral,  brought  him  the  protestation  of  their  devotion ;  the  ad- 
dresses from  the  departments  succeeded  each  other  in  great 
numbers.  On  April  25  the  First  Consul  sent  a  message  to  the 
Senate:  *'  Your  address  of  the  6th  Germinal  has  not  ceased  to 
be  present  to  my  thoughts,"  said  ha  **  You  have  judged  the 
hereditary  succession  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  be  necessary 
to  shelter  the  French  people  from  the  plots  of  our  enemies,  and 
the  agitation  bom  of  rival  ambitions  Many  of  our  institutions 
have  at  the  same  time  appeared  to  you  to  require  to  be  im- 
proved in  order  to  assure  without  reversal  the  triumph  of 
equahty  6md  pubhc  hberty,  and  to  offer  to  the  government  and 
the  nation  the  double  guarantee  of  which  they  have  need.  In 
proportion  as  I  have  fixed  my  attention  on  these  great  objects, 
I  have  perceived  more  and  more  that,  under  circumstances  as 
novel  as  they  are  important,  the  counsels  of  your  wisdom  and 
of  your  experience  are  necessary  to  me  in  order  to  fix  all  my 
ideas.  I  invite  you  then  to  let  me  become  completely  ac- 
quainted with  all  your  thoughta  I  desire  that  on  the  14th 
July  this  year  we  shall  be  able  to  say  to  the  French  people: 
Fifteen  years  ago,  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  you  rushed  to 
arms;  you  required  hberty,  equality,  and  glory.  To-day,  this 
best  of  all  national  wealth,  assured  to  you  without  fear  of  re- 
versal, is  protected  from  all  tempests.  Institutions  conceived 
and  commenced  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  o£  int^^'^^M  and 
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temal  war,  developed  with  constancy,  have  been  brought  to 
their  climax  amidst  the  noise  of  the  efforts  and  plots  of  our 
mortal  enemies,  by  the  adoption  of  all  that  the  experience  of 
ages  and  of  i)eoples  has  demonstrated  as  fit  to  guarantee  the 
laws  which  the  nation  has  judged  necessary  for  its  dignity,  its 
hberty,  and  its  honor." 

On  the  day  following  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  the  Due  de 
Rochefoucauld  said,  with  prophetic  sadness,  ''It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  enter  into  true  Uberty  by  such  a  gate."  General  Bona- 
parte was  destined  to  confirm  this  solemn  truth,  so  often  and 
so  sorrowfully  misunderstood  by  our  country.  France,  ex- 
hausted and  disgusted  by  the  enthusiasms  of  dema^og>^  and 
the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Terror,  ha^l  bf^n  tossed  by  shock 
after  shock  into  the  arms  of  the  conqueror  who  promised  her 
order  and  energy  in  government ;  she  had  forgotten  for  a  time 
those  great  and  salutary  conquests  of  the  hberty  which  she  un- 
reservedly yielded  up  at  his  feet. 

By  a  tardy  return  towards  the  convictions  of  the  past.  Gar- 
net alone  i*aised  his  voice  in  the  Tribunate  to  recall  the  Repub- 
lic, abandoned  by  all,  in  the  name  of  that  hberty  which  he 
wrongly  attributed  to  it.  "Was  liberty  then  always  to  be 
shown  to  man  without  his  being  able  to  enjoy  it?  Was  ife 
ceaselessly  offered  for  his  desires,  like  a  fruit  to  which  he  could 
not  stretch  forth  his  hand  without  being  in  danger  of  death? 
No  I  I  cannot  consent  to  regard  this  gift,  so  universally  prefer- 
able to  all  others,  without  which  the  others  are  nothing,  as  a 
simple  illusion.  My  heart  tells  me  that  hberty  is  possible,  that 
its  nde  is  easy  and  more  stable  than  any  arbitrary  or  ohgarcliio 
government.  You  say  that  Bonaparte  has  effected  the  siilvation 
of  his  country,  that  he  has  restored  public  hberty ;  is  it  then  a 
recompense  to  offer  up  to  him  this  same  liberty  as  a  sacrifice?" 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  on  the  proposal  of  Curee  and  the  rejxjrt 
of  Jard-PanviUier,  the  Tribunate  sent  to  the  Senate  a  proposal 
to  the  effect:  "Firstly,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  present 
Consul  for  life,  be  appointed  Emperor,  and  in  this  capacity 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  French  Republic. 
Sec'ondly,  that  the  title  of  Emperor  and  the  imperial  power  be 
hereditary  in  his  family,  from  male  to  male,  in  order  of 
primopceniture.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  that  in  deciding  as  re- 
gards the  organization  of  the  constituted  authorities  upon  the 
modifications  required  by  the  establishment  of  hererlitary 
power — equality,  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  be  pre- 
served in  their  integrity." 
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The  Senate  was  resolved  not  to  lose  the  fruits  of  its  initiative; 
the  project  of  the  senatus-consultum  was  ready,  and  was  im- 
mediately carried  to  the  First  Consul,  accompanied  by  the 
views  of  all  the  great  bodies  of  the  State.  When  it  returned 
to  the  Senate,  amended  and  modified  by  the  will  of  the  su- 
preme chief,  the  authority  which  the  seuatoi-s  had  sought  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  had  been  taken  away.  "  The  senators, 
if  they  were  allowed  to  do  it,  would  go  on  to  absorb  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  and,  who  knows?  perhaps  even  to  restore  the  Bour- 
bons," said  the  First  Consul  to  the  Council  of  State.  "  They 
wish  at  once  to  legislate,  to  judge,  and  to  govern.  Such  a 
union  of  powers  would  be  monstrous ;  I  shall  not  suffer  it  1" 
The  Tribunate  ceased  to  exist  as  an  assembly,  and  could  no 
longer  discuss  except  in  sections ;  the  Corps  Legislatif  were 
permitted  to  debate  in  secret  committees  only.  A  High  Court 
was  to  be  constituted,  to  judge  the  crimes  of  personages  too 
important  for  the  jurisdictions  of  ordinary  tribunals.  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  Joseph  and  Louis  Bonaparte, 
alone  entitled  to  the  succession  of  the  empire,  two  ofiicers 
were  borrowed  from  the  constitution  devised  by  Siey^s,  and 
from  mediaeval  history ;  the  one  became  Grand  Elector,  and 
the  other  Constable.  Sagacious  and  docile  counsellor  of  the 
First  Consul  in  their  apparent  equality,  Cambaceres  was  ap- 
pointed arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  Lebrun  became 
arch-treasurer.  Four  honorary  marshals  *  and  fourteen  active 
marshals  f  were  grouped  around  the  restored  throne.  Alone 
and  beforehand  the  Senate  decided  upon  the  destinies  of 
France,  arrogantly  called  upon  to  ratify  decisions  over  which 
it  exercised  no  authority;  on  May  19th,  1804,  at  the  close  of 
the  sitting,  all  the  senators  went  together  to  St.  Cloud,  and  by 
the  voice  of  Cambac^r^  prayed  his  Imperial  Majesty  that  the 
organic  arrangements  might  come  into  force  immediately. 
"  For  the  glory,  as  for  the  happiness  of  the  country,  we  pro- 
claim at  this  very  moment  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Emperor  of 
the  French." 

Those  present  cried,  "Long  live  the  Emperor!"  Only  the 
sanction  of  the  law  of  hereditary  succession  was  submitted  to 
the  popular  vote.  By  the  force  of  his  genius  as  much  as  by 
the  splendor  of  his  military  glory,  Napoleon  had  conquered 
France  more  completely  than  Italy  or  Egypt. 

•  Kellermann.  PSrij^non.  LefSvre,  S^nirier. 

t  Murat,  Berthier,  Masafina,  Lannes,  Soult,  Brune,  Ney,  Augereau,  Monoey,  Mor 
Her,  D»v(Hit,  Jourdan,  Bernadotta,  Beaaidrea. 
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On  the  eve  of  the  declaration  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  th© 
empire,  Cambaceres  had  said  to  Lebrun,  "All  is  over!  the 
monarchy  is  re-established  I  But  I  have  a  presentiment  tliat 
what  they  are  now  constructing  will  not  be  durable.  We 
made  war  upon  Europe  to  give  it  republics,  which  should  be 
daughters  of  the  French  Republic ;  now  we  shall  nmke  it  to 
give  Europe  monarchs,  sons  or  brothers  of  ours;  and  France, 
exhausted,  wiU  finally  succumb  to  such  fatal  attempts." 

A  year  before  that,  when  the  consulship  for  life  was  pro- 
claimed, the  wise  and  virtuous  Tronchet,  when  a  sorrowful 
witness  of  the  revolutionary  crimes  against  which  he  hfid  de- 
fended King  Louis  XVI.,  had  shown  the  sixme  inquietude  and 
fatal  presentiment.  ''This  young  man  begins  hke  Ca3sar,"  he 
said  of  Grenenil  Bonaparte;  ''I  am  afraid  he  may  end  as  he 
did." 

The  daggers  of  the  Roman  conspirators  had  arrested  Caesar 
in  his  course.  Napoleon  had  found  neither  a  Brutus  nor  a 
Cassius:  he  reigned  without  contest,  by  a  triumphal  accLima- 
tion  of  3,572,829  suffrages  against  2569  ''  Noes."  The  country 
was  eager  to  salute  its  new  master,  with  a  curiosity  mixed 
witi .  confidence  in  the  unexpected  resources  of  his  genius. 
rhe  courtiers  alone  around  him  who  had  found  no  place  in  the 
prodigal  distribution  of  honors,  muttered  their  murmura. 
They  served  him  nevertheless;  and  Talleyrand  remained  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  even  when  all  the  important  posts  of 
the  empire  had  escaped  his  desirea 

With  more  calmness  and  pride  than  the  courtiers,  Moreau 
and  the  royahst  conspirators  waited  in  prison  for  their  verdict. 
Kapoleon  was  as  eager  as  they  were,  being  in  haste  to  rid  him- 
self of  an  embarrassment  which  could  become  a  dimger.  In 
proportion  as  the  trial  proceeded,  Moreau's  case  was  more  and 
more  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  other  prisoners.  The 
mode  of  defence  adopted  by  the  royalists  tended  entirely  to 
prove  his  innocence.     "  We  entered  France,"  they  said.  '*  de- 
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ceived  by  false  reports,  and  with  the  hope  of  securing  our  res- 
toration: General  Moreau  refused  us  his  assistance,  and  our 
project  failed."  The  general  did  not  appear  disturbed  by  the 
irregular  jurisdiction  to  which  his  case  was  to  be  referred. 
*'  Strive,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  ''  to  make  sure  that  those  who 
are  to  judge  me  are  just  men,  incapable  of  betraying  their 
conscience.  If  I  am  judged  by  persons  of  honor,  I  cannot 
complain,  although  they  have  apparently  suppressed  the 
jury." 

The  public  interest  was  hvely,  and  openly  shown,  in  spite  of 
the  evident  annoyance  of  the  emperor.  The  friends  of  the 
royalist  prisoners  were  numerous  and  ardent;  and,  whether 
from  admiration  or  indifference,  the  public  believed  General 
Moreau  innocent  of  all  conspiracy,  and  made  excuse  for  the 
dissatisfaction  or  ambition  which  he  might  have  manifested. 
The  sharers  of  his  renown— Dessoles,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Mac- 
donald,  Lecourbe— were  faithfully  present  at  every  sitting.  I 
borrow  from  the  interesting  recollections  of  Madame  Recamier 
the  picture  of  the  spectacle  then  seen  in  the  hall  of  the  Palace 
of  Justice,  every  approach  to  which  was  choked  by  the  crowd. 
*'  The  prisoners,  of  whom  there  were  forty-seven,  were  for  the 
most  part  unknown  to  each  other,  and  filled  the  raised  seats 
facing  those  where  the  judges  sat.  Each  prisoner  was  seated 
between  two  gendarmes;  those  near  Moreau  were  full  of 
respect.  When  I  raised  my  veil  the  general  recognized  me, 
and  rose  to  salute  me.  I  returned  his  salute  with  emotion  and 
respect.  I  was  deeply  touched  at  seeing  them  treat  as  a  crim- 
inal that  great  general  whose  reputation  was  then  so  glorious 
and  unstained.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  republic  and 
republicans.  Excepting  Moreau,  who  I  am  certain  was  an  en- 
tire stranger  to  the  conspiracy,  it  was  the  royalist  loyalty 
that  alone  was  on  its  defence  against  the  new  power.  This 
cause  of  the  ancient  monarchy  had  as  its  head  a  man  of  the 
people,  Georges  Cadoudal. 

"  Tliat  fearless  Georges!  We  looked  at  him  with  the  thought 
that  that  head,  so  freely  and  energetically  devoted,  must  fall 
on  the  scaffold ;  or  that  he  alone,  probably,  would  not  escape 
death,  as  he  did  nothing  for  that  purpose.  Disdaining  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  only  defended  his  friends;  and  when  they 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  ask  for  pardon,  as  the  other  prisoners 
had  done,  he  replied,  '  Do  you  promise  me  a  fairer  opportunity 
of  dying?' 

"In  the  ranks  of  the  accused,  Pohgnac  and  Riviere  were 
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still  noticeable,  interesting  from  their  youth  and  devotion. 
Pichegru,  whose  name  will  remain  historically  united  with 
Moreau's,  was  missing  at  his  side — or  rather,  one  behoved  his 
shade  was  visible  there,  because  it  was  known  that  he  also  waa 
not  in  the  prison. 

''Another  recollection,  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  in- 
creased the  sorrow  and  terror  of  many  minds,  even  among  the 
most  devoted  partisans  of  Bonaparte." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  spite  of  the  embarrassment  caused 
by  the  persistence  of  two  or  three  of  the  accusers,  the  pubHc 
judicial  examination  was  favorable  to  General  Moreau.  On 
being  accused  of  having  agreed  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
traitor  Pichegru,  he  replied,  ''  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  tnere  have  been  many  traitors.  There  were  some 
who  were  traitors  in  1789,  without  being  so  in  1793;  there 
were  others  who  were  so  in  '93  but  were  not  in  '95,  others 
who  were  so  in  '95  but  have  not  been  so  since.  Many  were 
republicans  who  are  not  so  now.  General  Pichegru  may  have 
had  an  understanding  with  Cond^  in  the  year  lY. ;  I  beheve 
that  he  had ;  but  he  was  included  in  the  proscription  of  Fructi- 
dor,  and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  those  who  were  then 
proscribed.  When  I  saw  other  Fructidorians  at  the  head  of 
the  authorities  of  state— when  Conde  s  army  filled  the  Parisian 
draw  in  2:- rooms  and  those  of  the  First  Consul,  I  might  very 
well  take  a  share  in  restoring  to  France  the  conqueror  of  Hol- 
land. I  am  credited  with  the  absurd  idea  of  making  use  of 
royahsts  in  the  hope  of  regaining  power  if  they  were  success- 
ful. I  have  made  war  for  ten  years,  and  during  those  ten 
years  I  am  not  aware  of  having  done  absurd  things."  Wlien 
they  laid  emphasis  on  his  interview  with  Pichegru  and 
(Jeorges,  he  said,  "  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  but  httle  for  the 
discussion  of  a  plan  of  government.  It  is  said  that  Pichegru 
Wcos  dissatisfied;  probably  we  were  not  of  the  same  mind." 
On  the  president  regretting  that  he  had  not  denounced  Piche- 
gru and  the  royalists,  saying  that  he  owed  it  to  a  governmeni 
that  loaded  him  with  benefits,  Moreau  exclaimed,  "  Tlie  con- 
queror of  Hohenlinden  is  not  a  denouncer,  M.  le  President. 
Do  not  put  my  services  and  my  fortune  in  the  same  balance, 
for  there  is  no  possible  comparison  between  the  thinga  I 
should  have  fifty  millions  to-day,  had  I  made  the  same  use  of 
victory  which  many  others  have  done !" 

Moreau  wished  to  plead  himself  the  cause  of  his  life  and 
fenown.    '*  It  is  only  by  my  counsel,"  he  said,  **  that  I  wish 
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to  address  justice"— here  the  illustrious  general  looked  round 
upon  the  attentive  multitude — "  but  I  feel  that  both  on  your 
account  and  mine  I  ought  to  speak  myself.  Unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, produced  by  chance  or  caused  by  hatred,  may  for 
an  instant  obscure  the  life  of  the  most  honorable  man ;  and  a 
clever  criminal  may  keep  off  suspicion  and  the  proof  of  his 
crimes.  The  whole  life  of  a  prisoner  is  always  the  most  cer- 
tain testimony  against  him  and  for  him.  I  therefore  set  my 
whole  life  to  witness  against  my  accusers  and  prosecutors;  it 
has  been  pubhc  enough  to  be  known :  I  shall  only  recall  a  few 
of  its  epcK'hs:  and  the  witnesses  whom  I  shall  summon  will  be 
the  French  people,  and  the  people  whom  France  has  con- 
quered. I  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  law  at  the  beginning 
of  that  revolution  which  was  to  establish  the  liberty  of  the 
French  people;  and  the  object  of  my  life  being  thus  changed, 
I  devoted  it  to  arms.  I  became  a  warrior  because  I  was  a  citi- 
zen: I  bore  this  character  beneath  our  standards,  and  have 
always  preserv^ed  it.  I  was  promoted  quickly,  but  always 
from  step  to  step  without  passing  any ;  always  by  serving  my 
country,  never  by  flattering  the  committees.  On  being  ap- 
pointed commander,  when  victory  obhgedus  to  march  through 
the  countries  of  our  enemies,  I  was  as  anxious  that  our  char- 
acter should  be  respected  as  that  our  arms  should  be  dreaded. 
War,  under  my  orders,  was  a  calamity  only  on  the  battle- 
field. I  have  the  presmnption  to  think  that  the  country  has 
not  forgotten  my  services  then,  nor  the  ready  devotion  which 
I  showed  when  fighting  as  a  subordinate ;  nor  how  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command -in-chief  by  the  reverses  of  our  arms, 
and,  in  one  sense,  named  general  by  our  misfortunes.  It  is  still 
remembered  how  I  twice  recomposed  the  army  from  the  frag- 
ments of  those  which  had  been  scattered,  and  how,  after  hav- 
ing twice  restored  it  to  a  condition  of  being  able  to  cope  with 
the  Russians  and  Austrians,  I  twice  laid  down  the  com- 
mand to  take  another  of  greater  responsibility.  I  was  not 
during  that  period  of  my  life  more  republican  than  during  the 
others,  though  I  seemed  so.  It  is  weU  known  that  there  was  a 
proposal  to  put  me  at  the  head  of  a  movement  similar  to  that 
of  the  18th  Brumaire.  I  refused,  believing  that  I  was  made  to 
command  armies,  and  having  no  desire  to  command  a  Repub- 
lic. I  did  more;  on  the  18th  Brumaire  I  was  in  Paris.  That 
revolution,  instigated  by  others,  could  not  disturb  my  peace  of 
mind ;  but  directed  by  a  man  surrounded  by  great  renown,  I 
might  have  hoped  for  happy  results  from  it.    I  took  part  in  it 
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to  assist  it,  whilst  some  other  parties  urged  me  to  lead  them  in 
opposmg  it.  I  received  in  Paris  General  Bonaparte's  orders, 
and,  in  seeing  them  executed,  I  assisted  in  raising  him  to  that 
high  degree  of  power  which  circumstances  rendered  necessiiry. 
When,  shortly  afterwards,  he  offered  me  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  I  accepted  it  from  him  with  as  much  de- 
votion as  from  the  hands  of  the  Republic  itself.  Never  had 
my  successes  been  more  rapid,  more  numerous,  or  more  de- 
cisive, than  during  that  period ;  and  their  renown  was  reflected 
upon  the  government  which  accuses  me.  What  a  moment  for 
conspiring,  if  such  a  scheme  had  ever  entered  my  mindl 
Would  an  ambitious  man,  or  a  conspirator,  have  let  shp  the 
opportunity  when  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  100,000  men  so 
often  victorious?  I  only  thought  of  disbanding  the  army  be- 
fore returning  to  the  repose  of  civil  hfe. 

*'  During  that  rest,  which  has  not  been  without  glory,  I  en- 
joyed my  honors  (such  honors  as  no  human  power  can  deprive 
me  of),  the  recollections  of  what  I  had  done,  the  testimony  of 
my  conscience,  the  esteem  of  my  country  and  of  foreigners, 
and,  to  be  candid,  the  flattering  and  pleasant  presentiment  of 
the  esteem  of  posterity.  My  mmd  and  disposition  were  so  well 
known,  and  I  kept  myself  so  far  aloof  from  any  ambitious 
project,  that  from  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden  till  my  arrest 
my  enemies  were  never  able  to  accuse  me  of  any  crime  except 
freedom  in  speaking.  Do  conspirators  openly  find  fault  with 
that  which  they  do  not  approve?  So  much  candor  is  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  political  secrets  and  plots.  If  I  had  wislied 
to  adopt  and  follow  the  plans  of  any  conspirators,  I  should 
have  concealed  my  sentiments,  and  sohcited  every  appoint- 
ment which  might  have  restored  me  to  power.  As  a  guide  on 
such  a  route,  in  default  of  the  political  talent  which  I  have 
never  had,  there  were  examples  known  to  all  the  world  and 
Tendered  imposing  by  success.  I  might  have  known  that 
Monk  retained  conunand  of  his  armies  when  he  wished  to  con- 
spire, and  that  Cassius  and  Brutus  came  nearer  Caesar's  heart 
in  order  to  pierce  it." 

When  the  pleading  was  finished,  the  emperor  and  the  pubUc 
anxiously  waited  for  the  sentence.  The  fact  of  the  royalist 
plot  being  proved,  the  condemnation  of  the  prisoners  was  cer- 
tain, and  the  inquietude  and  hopes  of  all  were  concentrated  on 
Moreau.  "Towards  the  close  of  the  trial,"  said  Madame 
Recamier  "all  business  was  stopped,  the  entire  population 
were  out  of  doors,  they  talked  of  nothing  but  Moreau. "    The 
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emperor  had  informed  the  judges  that  he  would  not  demand 
that  the  general  be  condemned  to  death  unless  in  the  interest 
of  justice,  and  as  a  salutary  example,  his  fixed  intention  being 
to  grant  him  pardon.  One  of  the  members  of  the  tribunal, 
Clavier,  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  learning,  said,  on  hearing 
Oeneral  Murat's  proposition,  "And  who  will  pardon  us  our- 
selves, if  we  pass  judgment  and  condemnation  against  our 
consciences?"  At  the  first  deliberation  of  the  tribunal,  seven 
judges  out  of  twelve  voted  for  acquittal  pure  and  simple;  being 
afraid  of  Napoleon's  anger,  they  sentenced  Moreau  to  two 
years'  imprisonment.  "  Why,  that's  a  punishment  for  a  pick- 
pocket !"  exclaimed  the  emperor  in  a  passion.  By  wise  counsel 
he  was  induced  to  show  a  prudent  clemency.  Moreau,  nearly 
ruined  by  the  expense  of  the  trial,  and  as  annoyed  by  the 
sentence  as  Napoleon  was,  refused  to  ask  any  favor.  "  If  it 
was  certain  that  I  took  part  in  the  conspiracy,"  he  exclaimed, 
**I  ought  to  have  been  condemned  to  death  as  a  leader.  I 
undergo  the  extremity  of  horror  and  disgrace.  Nobody  will 
beheve  that  I  played  the  part  of  a  corporal." 

His  young  and  handsome  wife,  being  near  confinement, 
asked  for  and  obtained  permiaeion  to  sail  to  America  with  her 
husband,  and  when  delayed  at  Cadiz  by  child-birth,  was  urged 
to  set  out  on  the  voyage  through  Fouch^'s  influence  in  the 
Spanish  court.  *'  Four  years  ago  about  this  time,"  wrote  the 
general,  "I  gained  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden.  That  event,  so 
glorious  for  my  country,  procured  for  my  fellow-countrymen 
a  repose  which  they  had  long  wanted.  I  alone  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  it.  Will  they  refuse  it  me  at  the  extremity 
^f  Europe,  500  leagues  from  my  native  land?" 

Moreau  carried  %vith  him  into  exile  the  cruel  recollection  of 
the  name  "brigand"  (ruffian),  which  had  been  formerly 
abusively  replied  to  him,  and  that  keen  desire  for  vengeance 
which  was  one  day  to  prove  so  fatal  to  his  renown. 

Of  the  royaUst  prisoners,  twenty  were  condemned  to  death. 
In  spite  of  Murat's  eager  pleading,  eleven  perished  on  the 
scaffold  with  Greorges  Cadoudal,  equal  to  him  in  the  impertur- 
oability  of  their  poUtical  and  religious  faith.  Riviere  and 
Pohgnac,  General  Lajolais,  and  four  others  owed  their  hves 
to  the  supplications  of  their  families,  judiciously  assisted  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Empress  Josephme.    They  were  all  sent  to 

prison. 

Napoleon  felt  with  more  justice  than  Moreau  himself  thai 
the  conscience  of  the  judges  had  been  opposed  to  his  supreme 


will.  In  spite  of  the  silence  which  he  imposed  upon  the  organs 
of  the  press,  more  and  more  roughly  treated  by  him,  public 
opinion  remained  equally  stirred  up  against  the  murder  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien.  A  thought  which  had  aiisen  in  his  mind  from 
the  day  of  his  elevation  to  the  empire,  gained  fresh  forces  from 
the  feeling  of  silent  disapprobation  of  aU  honorable  men.  He 
wished  to  place  a  religious  stamp  upon  his  greatness,  and 
instructed  Cardinal  Caprara  to  ask  the  Pope  to  come  to  Paris 
to  consecrate  him.  '*  It  is  most  unlikely,"  said  he,  "  that  any 
power  will  make  objection  to  it  either  in  right  or  in  fact. 
Therefore  broach  the  subject,  and  when  you  have  transmitted 
the  reply,  I  shall  make  the  suitable  and  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  the  Pope. " 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Concordat,  the  emperor's  confidential 
advisers  were  not  favorable  to  the  idea  of  consecration.  The 
discussion  in  the  Council  of  State  was  lively,  characterized  by 
all  the  philosophical  and  revolutionary  suspicion  as  to  the 
pretensions  of  a  power  being  invited  to  bestow  the  crown  and 
thus  probably  believing  it  had  the  power  to  withdraw  it. 
Napoleon  had  formed  a  better  judgment  of  the  profound  and 
permanent  effect  of  the  condescension  which  he  asked  from 
the  Pope.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  his  council,  "you  are 
deliberating  in  Paris  in  the  Tuileries:  suppose  that  you  were 
dehberating  in  London  in  the  British  cabinet,  that  in  a  word,  you 
were  ministers  of  the  King  of  England,  and  that  you  were  told 
that  at  this  moment  the  Pope  was  crossing  the  Alps  to  conse- 
crate the  Emperor  of  the  French,  would  you  consider  that  as  a 
triumph  for  England  or  for  France?" 

The  council  had  not  insisted,  and  the  court  of  Rome  felt 
their  force  of  resistance  becoming  weaker  every  day.  The 
death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  had  caused  the  Pope  much  sorrow : 
— "  My  tears  flow,"  said  Pius  VII.,  "at  the  death  of  the  one  and 
the  attempt  upon  the  other."  The  French  bishops  who  had  not 
resigned  had  renewed  their  protestations  against  the  Concor- 
dat. The  Sacred  College,  when  consulted  as  to  the  journey  of 
the  holy  father,  were  divided  in  their  opinion.  Five  cardinals 
declared  that  by  so  doing  the  Pope  would  ratify  aU  the  usurpfi- 
tions  of  which  the  new  Emperor  of  the  French  had  rendered 
himself  culpable;  fifteen  showed  less  severity,  but  all  in- 
sisted upon  surrounding  the  solicited  favor  with  numerous 
conditions.  "The  actual  advantage  to  reUgion  expressly 
professed  in  the  invitation  which  his  Holiness  is  about  to 
accept,  but  actually  injured  in  the  result,  can  alone  excuae 
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in  the  eyes  of  Catholics  the  temporary  abandonment  <^ 
the  holy  seat,"  wrote  Cardinal  Consaha  to  Cardinal  Caprara: 
"the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  head  of  religion  both  reqiure 
it."  He  also  wrote,  "The  form  of  oath  taken  by  the  emperor 
raises  great  difficulties.  We  cannot  admit  the  oath  to  respect 
and  caused  to  he  respected  the  laws  of  the  Concordat,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  one  must  respect  the  organic 
articles  and  cause  them  to  be  respected.  To  respect  the 
liberty  of  worship  supposes  an  engagement  not  to  tolerate  and 
allow,  but  to  sustain  and  protect,  and  extends  not  only  to  per- 
sons, but  to  the  thing,  that  is  to  say  to  all  forms  of  worship. 
But  a  Catholic  cannot  defend  the  error  of  false  forms  of 
worship." 

Cardinal  Caprara,  as  papal  legate  in  Paris,  and  Cardinal 
Fesch,  as  French  ambassador  in  Rome,  explained  away  or 
avoided  the  difficulties.  The  legate,  always  timid  and  easily 
persuaded,  gave  grounds  for  hopes  which  he  was  not  always 
able  to  realize;  the  cardinal,  haughty  and  violent,  divided 
between  devotion  to  his  all  powerful  nephew  and  his  own 
restoration  to  ecclesiastical  practices  and  sentiments,  was  at 
Rome  lavish  of  presents  and  threats.  He  at  the  same  time 
advised  the  court  of  Rome  to  claim  the  Legations,  whatever 
were  the  scruples  of  the  Pope  to  confound  temporal  questions 
with  spiritual  concessiona  Skilful  in  making  use  of  the  real 
intentions  or  wishes  which  he  was  aware  of,  without  compro- 
mising his  government  by  any  formal  engagement.  Cardinal 
Fesch  at  last  triumphed  over  the  repugnances  of  the  Pope  by 
avoiding  most  of  the  conditions  of  the  Holy  College,  and  oa 
the  80th  September,  1804,  he  presented  to  Pius  VH.  General 
Caifarelli,  the  emperor's  deputy  at  Rome,  instead  of  the  two 
bishops  formerly  insisted  upon.  Still  less  explicit  than  his 
ambassador.  Napoleon  gave  no  hopes  to  the  holy  father  of  the 
important  concessions  with  which  the  latter  was  fondly  flatter- 
ing himself. 

"Very  Holy  Father,"  said  the  emperor,  "the  happy  result 
evinced  in  the  morality  and  character  of  my  people  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  leads  me  to  pray  your 
Holiness  to  give  me  a  new  proof  of  the  interest  which  your 
Holiness  takes  in  my  destiny  and  that  of  this  great  nation,  in 
one  of  the  most  important  periods  shown  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  I  beg  your  Holiness  to  come  and  give  a  religious 
character  of  the  highest  degree  to  the  ceremony  of  the  consecra- 
tioD  and  coronation  of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  French.    Thai 
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ceremony  will  acquire  a  new  lustre  if  done  by  your  Holiness. 
It  will  bring  upon  us  and  our  peoples  the  blessing  of  God, 
whose  decrees  govern  according  to  His  will  the  lot  of  empires 
and  of  families. 

"Your  Holiness  knows  the  friendly  feeling  wliich  I  have 
long  had  towards  you,  and  must  therefore  infer  the  pleasure 
which  I  shall  have  in  giving  you  fresh  proofs. 

"Thereupon  we  pray  God,  most  holy  father,  that  He  may 
keep  you  for  many  years  in  the  rule  and  government  of  our 
mother  the  holy  Church. 

**  Your  devoted  son, 

"Napoleon." 

The  Pope  had  determined  to  set  out,  being  convinced  that 
resistance  was  impossible,  and  harassed  by  a  serious  inquie- 
tude the  importance  of  which  was  afterwards  confirmed,  and  by 
the  vague  fears  of  a  sickly  old  man.  He  was  offended  by  the 
contemptuous  terms  which  the  foreign  ambassad  ors  applied  to 
the  condescensi  on  of  him  whom  they  called  the  ' '  French 
emperor's  chaplain."  His  Italian  subtil ty  was  disturbed,  and 
his  natural  kindness  chafed  by  the  dryness  of  the  emperor's 
message.  "This  is  poison  which  you  have  brought  to  me," 
said  he  to  General  CaffareUi,  after  reading  Napoleon's  letter. 
He  set  out  nevertheless,  obstinately  refusing  to  take  with  him 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  in  whose  hands  he  had  placed  his  abdica- 
tion. "If  they  keep  me  here,"  said  he  one  day  in  Paris, 
"they  will  find  that  they  only  have  in  their  power  a  wretched 
monk  called  Barnabus  Chiaramonti. " 

The  Pope's  departure  had  been  much  hastened  by  the  re- 
peated urgency  of  the  emperor,  and  his  journey  was  so  also. 
The  time  for  the  ceremony  was  fixed  without  consulting  him. 
As  Cardinal  Consalvi  said  in  his  Memoirs,  "they  made  the 
holy  father  gallop  from  Rome  to  Paris  Like  an  almoner  sum- 
moned by  his  master  to  say  mass. " 

On  the  25th  November,  1804,  about  midday,  the  emperor  was 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Fountainebleau,  and  went  towards 
Croix  St.  Herem  at  the  moment  when  the  Pope's  carriage  just 
reached  that  spot.  The  carriage  stopped,  and  "  the  holy  father 
stepped  out  in  his  white  dress ;  as  the  road  was  muddy  he  could 
not  soil  his  silk  stockings  by  stepping  on  the  ground. "  He  got 
out,  however,  whilst  the  emperor,  leaping  from  his  horse, 
advanced  to  him  and  embraced  him.  The  meeting  had  been 
skilfully  arranged  in  order  that  the  new  mixster  of  France 
might  be  spared  the  annoyance  of  a  deference  which  he  con- 
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sidered  excessive.  Both  doors  of  the  emperor's  carriage  weare 
opened  at  once,  and  Napoleon  entering  by  the  right,  Pius  VII. 
naturally  took  the  left.  The  empress  and  imperial  family  were 
waiting  for  the  Pope  at  the  great  portico  of  the  palace.  The 
emperor  seemed  triumphant.  The  Pope  was  full  of  emotion, 
affected  by  the  kind  reception  he  had  met  with  by  the  people 
during  his  journey.  "  I  have  passed  through  a  population  all 
on  their  knees,"  said  he. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  not  on  his  knees,  and  Pius  VIL 
was  even  sensible  of  it.  Several  questions  had  remained  un- 
decided before  the  holy  father's  departure  for  France :  Napo- 
loon  had  resolutely  disposed  of  them,  and  yielded  only  on  one 
point.  Stm  bandied  about  between  his  own  uncertainty,  the 
love  which  he  still  felt  for  the  Empress  Josephine,  the  intrigues 
of  her  family,  who  were  opposed  to  him,  and  the  passionate 
longing  to  have  a  son  to  inherit  his  crown,  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  demanding  a  divorce  a  few  days  previously,  but  on 
the  empress  making  the  Pope  her  confidant  their  union  was 
confirmed,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  coronation,  with  the  greatest 
secrecy,  the  religious  marriage  of  the  emperor  with  Josephine 
was  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Fesch.  Pius  VII.  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony  of  the 
double  consecration  so  long  as  that  act  of  reparation  remained 
unaccomplished. 

Those  who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  great 
spectacle,  the  Abb^  Bemier,  lately  appointed  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  Arch-chancellor  Cambac^rte,  had  frequently 
discussed  the  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  properly  so-called. 
In  France  the  peers,  in  Italy  the  bishops,  formerly  held  the 
crown  above  the  head  of  the  sovereign,  who  then  received  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  pontiff.  "  All  the  French  emperors,  all 
those  of  Grermany  who  have  been  consecrated  by  the  popes 
were  at  the  same  crowned  by  them.  The  holy  father,  in  order 
to  decide  as  to  the  journey,  must  receive  from  Paris  the  as- 
surance that  in  this  case  there  will  be  no  innovation  contrary 
to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign  pontiff."  At  Rome 
the  rephes  bad  been  va^e;  at  Paris  the  emperor  had  calmed 
the  zeal  and  inquietude  of  his  servants.  **  I  shall  arrange  that 
myself,"  said  he.  On  the  2nd  December,  1804,  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  took  place  according  to  the  solemn  ceremonial, 
and  the  emperor,  after  being  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  held 
out  his  hand  towards  the  crown  which  the  Pope  had  just  taken 
from  the  altar.     Pius  VII.,   completely  taken  by  surprise^ 


made  no  resistance,  and  Napoleon  himself  placing  on  his  head 
the  emblem  of  sovereign  power,  then  crowned  with  his  own 
hands  the  empress,  who  was  in  tears  kneehng  before  him. 
Mounting  his  throne  whilst  his  brothers  held  up  his  robe, 
being  compelled  to  that  act  of  humihty  by  his  imperious  will, 
and  their  sisters  bore  the  train  of  the  emoress,  the  Pope  pro- 
noimced  the  solemn  formula,  "  Vivat  in  fietemum  Augustus  I** 
And  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  holy  pontiff,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  took  the  oath  in  the  form  which  had  been  so  much 
opposed  in  Rome.  His  victory  was  complete :  he  triumphed 
over  the  old  revolutionary  prejudices,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
confirming  in  Notre  Dame,  in  spite  of  the  scruples  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  the  principles  of  Uberty  acquired  by  the  French 
Revolution. 

When  the  Pope,  sad  and  discouraged,  at  last  set  out  for 
Rome,  4th  April,  1805,  he  had  obtained  none  of  the  favors 
which  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  emperor  was 
inflexible  on  the  question  of  the  "  organic  articles,"  making  no 
concession  as  to  their  application.  The  statement  presented 
by  the  Pope  and  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  his  counciQors,  was  on  Napoleon's  orders  re- 
phed  to  by  Portalis,  who  was  skilful  in  concealing  the  refusal 
under  the  grave  phraseology  of  legal  and  Christian  langiiaga 
Urged  to  extremity,  Pius  VII.  applied  to  the  emperor  himself 
to  ask  the  restoration  of  the  Legations.  Talleyrand  wrote  in 
reply,  **  France  has  very  dearly  bought  the  power  which  she 
enjoys.  It  is  not  in  the  emperor's  power  to  take  anything 
from  an  empire  which  is  the  fruit  of  ten  years'  war  and  blood- 
slied,  continued  with  an  admirable  courage  and  accompanied 
with  the  most  unhappy  agitation  and  an  unexampled  con- 
stancy. It  is  still  less  in  his  power  to  diminish  the  territory 
of  a  foreign  state  which,  by  entrusting  him  with  the  care  of 
governing,  had  laid  upon  him  the  duty  of  protecting  it."  A 
few  sentences  added  by  the  emperor  to  the  diplomatic  docu- 
ment left  room  for  vague  hopes  of  certain  consolations.  The 
illusions  of  Pius  VII.  began  to  disappear;  without  compensa- 
tion or  recompense,  he  had  worked  to  consohdate  for  a  short 
time  the  throne  of  the  conqueror;  the  conquests  which  he  had 
won  were  not  of  this  world ;  the  complete  submission  of  the 
constitutional  bishops,  and  the  genuine  respect  with  which  the 
French  people  constantly  surrounded  him  were  due  to  the  per- 
sonal veneration  which  he  inspired.  When  at  last  he  crossed 
the  mountains  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  reached  Italy  before 
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him,  as  if  to  indicate  more  emphatically  the  condescension 
which  the  sovereign  pontiff  had  shown  to  him.  It  was  at 
Turin  that  he  finally  took  leave  of  Pius  VII.,  letting  him 
return  to  Rome  while  he  took  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan  the 
iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and  placed  it  on  his  head 
before  an  immense  crowd  of  on-lookers,  using  the  traditional 
words  of  the  ancient  Lombard  monarchy,  ''God  has  given  it 
me,  who  dare  touch  it?" 

The  Cisalpine  Repubhc  no  longer  existed,  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  boasted  of  the  moderation  he  had 
evinced  in  keeping  the  two  crowns  apart.  At  one  time  he  in- 
tended rriising  his  brother  Joseph  to  the  new  throne,  but  the 
latter  was  afraid  of  compromising  his  right  to  succeed  to  the 
imperial  crown.  Louis  Bonaparte  refused  to  govern  in  the 
name  of  the  child  which  he  had  by  Hortense  de  Beauharnais, 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine  by  her  first  marriage, 
whom  he  had  married  with  regret.  Compelled  to  unite,  on 
his  own  head,  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Italy,  Napoleon 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  government  to  his  son-in-law,  Eugene 
de  Beauharnais.  His  protestations  of  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  allied  peoples  did  not  prevent  his  annexing  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  the  territory  of  Genoa,  whilst  forming 
the  domains  of  Lucca  and  Piombino  into  a  principality  in 
favor  of  his  eldest  sister,  Elisa  Baciocchi.  The  storm  was 
already  threatening  the  feeble  government  of  Naples:  the 
queen,  obsequious  in  her  alarm,  had  sent  to  Milan  an  ambas- 
sador to  congratulate  the  emperor  and  king.  "Tell  your 
queen,"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  "that  her  intrigues  are  known 
to  me,  and  that  her  children  will  curse  her  memory,  for  I 
shall  not  leave  in  her  kingdom  enough  of  land  to  build  her 
tomb  upon." 

So  much  brilliance  and  severity  in  the  display  of  his  sov- 
ereign power  proved  of  service  to  the  irreconcilable  enemies 
who  were  stirring  up  Europe  against  the  already  uncontrolla- 
ble ambition  of  the  new  emperor.  Pitt  had  already  returned 
to  power  (19th  May,  1804),  though  with  less  support  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  very  infirm  in  health.  He  felt  himself  sustained 
by  the  breath  of  pubhc  opinion,  and  by  the  firm  confidence  of 
the  mass  of  the  nation.  In  this  great  duel,  of  which  he  was 
Dot  to  see  the  end,  it  was  the  consolation,  as  well  as  the  honor 
of  the  illustrious  minister,  that  he  had  constantly  defended 
the  principles  of  true  hberty,  as  well  as  European  independence, 


against  the  encroachments  and  contagion  of  the  revolutionary 
powers,  and  those  of  anarchy  or  absolutism. 

It  was  in  the  name  of  the  same  principles  that  the  young 
Emperor  of  Russia  then  proposed  to  Europe  a  mediation  which 
was  soon  to  end  in  a  coahtion.  Generously  chimerical  in  his 
inexperience,  Alexander  dreamt  of  a  general  rearrangement  of 
Europe,  which  was  to  secure  forever  the  peace  of  every  nation. 
Poland  itself  was  to  be  reconstituted,  Italy  and  Germany  to 
recover  their  independence,  and  a  new  code  of  the  rights  of 
nations  on  sea  and  land  was  to  regulate  the  relations  of  civil- 
ized states.  Nowosiltzoff  was  entrusted  to  discuss  this  scheme 
with  Pitt. 

It  was  by  the  prudence  and  skilful  tact  of  the  English  min- 
ister that  the  scaffolding  of  ambitious  hopes  was  overthrown, 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  brought  to  the  practical  consid- 
eration of  a  durable  alhance.  England  and  Russia  engaged  to 
carry  out  the  formation  of  a  great  European  league  and  the 
legitimate  re-estabUshment  of  the  states.  Hanover  and  North- 
ern Germany  were  to  be  evacuated,  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland  guaranteed,  the  King  of  Piedmont  re- 
established, the  kingdom  of  Naples  consolidated,  Italy  deliv- 
ered. In  order  to  bring  Prussia  into  that  alliance,  Pitt 
proposed  to  gi^ant  him  the  Rhenish  provinces.  He  refused 
formally  to  evacuate  Malta,  and  pleaded  the  English  prejudices 
against  the  Russian  overtures  with  reference  to  the  Turkish 
territory.  The  Emperor  Alexander  still  hoped  to  obtam  im- 
portant concessions  from  Napoleon.  Trusting  in  his  sincere 
disinterestedness,  the  young  monarch  had  got  Pi-ussia  to  ask 
passports  for  his  envoy ;  Napoleon  was  in  Italy,  and  said  he 
could  not  receive  Nowosiltzoff  before  July.  "  I  expect  nothing 
from  this  mediation,"  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia:  "Alex- 
ander is  too  fickle  and  feeble;  Russia  is  too  far,  too  foreign  to 
colonial  and  maritime  interests;  the  Woronzovs  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  Enghsh  money,  for  one  to  have  reasonable  hopes 
of  an  advantageous  general  peace.  Whenever  propositions  are 
passed  at  St.  Petersburg  to  reach  Pans,  there  is  no  wish  to 
come  to  an  imderstanding:  in  London  they  wish  to  Rain  time, 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  all  th^  peoples,  and  perhaps  form  a  coalition 
which  should  bring  disgrace  upon  England.  My  brother,  I 
wish  for  peace,  but  I  do  not  w  ish  to  agree  to  my  people  being 
disinherited  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  I  have  no  am- 
bition :  1  have  twice  evacuated  the  third  part  of  Europe  witb* 
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out  being  compelled  to  do  so.  I  owe  Russia  no  more  as  to 
Italian  affairs  than  she  owes  me  with  reference  to  Turkish 
and  Persian  affairs.  Russia  has  not  the  right  to  take  that 
tone  with  anybody,  and  with  me  still  less  than  with  anybody 
whatever." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  already  given  his  reply  to 
Europe.  The  annexation  of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  and  the 
threat  to  the  Neapolitan  goverament  sufficiently  proved  his 
intentions.  The  treaty  provisionally  signed  on  the  11th  April 
between  England  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  confirmed; 
and  on  the  9th  August,  Austria,  which  already  had  a  secret 
engagement  with  Russia,  adhered  to  the  Anglo-Russian  alli- 
ance. Sweden  joining  soon  after,  the  third  coalition  was  now 
complete.  Prussia  remained  as  a  common  object  for  the  nego- 
tiations and  advances  of  all.  Napoleon  gave  her  hopes  of  ob- 
taining Hanover. 

He  had  just  set  out  for  Boulogne,  always  the  centre  of  his 
adventurous  plans.     Already  in  the  previous  year  he  believed 
that  he  had  reached  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  so  care- 
fully matured  and  prepared  with  that  mixture  of  foresight  and 
boldness  which  so  often  secured  the  unexpected  success  of  his 
attempts.     His  enormous  preparations  were  at  last  completed, 
the  Dutch  squadron  alone  being  waited  for;  and  the  emperor 
deceived  the  impatience  of  his  troops  and  his  own  agitation  by 
reviews  and  miUtary  ceremonies.     On  the  2nd  July,  he  wrote 
to  Admiral  Latouche-Tr^ville,  whom  he  had  put  in  command 
of  his  Toulon  squadron :  ' '  By  the  same  messenger  let  me  know 
on  what  day  you  will  weigh  anchor.     Let  me  know  also  what 
the  enemy  is  doing,  and  where  Nelson  is  located.    Reflect  upon 
the  great  enterprise  which  you  are  about  to  execute,  and  be- 
fore I  sign  your  definite  orders  let  me  understand  the  manner 
in  which  you  think  they  would  be  most  advantageously  carried 
into  effect.    I  have  appointed  you  Grand  Officer  of  the  Em- 
pire, Inspector  of  the  Coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  I  de- 
sire much  that  the  operation  you  are  about  to  undertake  may 
enable  me  to  elevate  you  to  such  a  degree  of  consideration  and 
honor,  that  you  may  have  nothing  more  to  desire.    The  squad- 
ron of  Rochefort  (commanded  by  Admiral  Villeneuve),  com- 
posed of  five  vessels,  of  which  one  is  a  three-decker,  and  of 
four  frigates,  is  ready  to  weigh  anchor;  it  has  before  it  only 
five  of  the  enemy's  ships.    The  squadron  of  Brest  (commanded 
by  Aamiral  Ganteaume)  is  of  twenty-one  ships;  these  ships 
have  just  weighed  anchor  in  order  to  harass  the  enemy  and 


compel  him  to  keep  there  a  large  number  of  voBsels.  Ths 
enemy  have  also  six  ships  before  the  Texel,  and  there  blockada 
the  Dutch  squadron,  consisting  of  eight  vessels,  four  trigatea, 
and  a  convoy  of  thirty  ships  in  which  the  corps  of  Greneral 
Marmont  is  embarked.  Between  Etaples,  Boulogne,  Wime- 
reux  and  Ambleteuse  (two  new  ports  which  I  have  constructed) 
we  have  18(X)  gun-boats  of  various  kinds,  and  120, (XK)  men,  and 
10,000  horses;  only  let  us  be  masters  of  the  strait  for  six  hours, 
and  we  shall  be  the  masters  of  the  world. 

"The  enemy  have  before  Boulogne,  before  Ostend,  and  at 
the  Downs,  two  ships  of  seventy-four  guns,  two  of  sixty-four 
guns,  and  two  or  three  of  fifty  guns.  Until  now  Admiral 
Comwalhs  has  had  only  fifteen  vessels,  but  all  the  reserves 
from  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth  have  come  to  reinforce  him 
before  Brest. 

"The  enemy  keep  also  at  CJork,  in  Ireland,  four  or  five  ships 
of  war;  I  do  not  speak  of  frigates  or  small  vessels,  of  which 
they  have  a  large  number.  If  you  deceive  Nelson,  he  will  go 
to  Sicily  or  to  Egypt  or  to  Ferrol.  It  would  then  appear  to  me 
best  to  make  a  considerable  roundabout,  and  arrive  before 
Rochefort;  thus  making  your  squadron  one  of  sixteen  ships 
and  eleven  frigates;  and  then,  without  dropping  anchor  or 
losing  a  single  instant,  arrive  before  Boulogne.  Our  squadron 
at  Brest,  twenty-three  vessels  strong,  will  have  on  board  au 
army,  and  will  be  constantly  under  sail  set,  so  that  Comwallis 
will  be  obliged  to  press  close  to  the  shore  of  Brittany  in  order 
to  try  and  prevent  the  escape  of  our  fleet.  For  the  rest,  in 
order  to  fix  my  ideas  upon  this  operation,  which  has  its  risks, 
but  of  which  the  success  offers  results  so  enormous,  I  wait  for 
the  scheme  you  have  mentioned  to  me,  and  which  you  will 
send  me  by  return  of  the  courier.  You  must  embark  as  many 
provisions  as  possible,  so  that  under  any  circumstances  you 
miiy  have  nothing  to  hinder  you." 

It  is  the  weakness  as  w€41  as  the  honor  of  human  enterprises 
to  depend  upon  the  life  and  force  of  a  man.  Before  Admiral 
Latouche-Treville  had  been  able  to  profit  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  mistral  to  get  out  of  Toulon  and  deceive  Nelson,  he  himself 
succumbed  to  the  illness  that  had  preyed  upon  him  since  the 
expedition  of  San  Domingo  (20th  August,  1804),  and  the  pro- 
jected expedition  against  the  coast  of  England  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  "  The  flotilla  has  been  looked  upon  as  temporary,'* 
wrote  the  Emperor  to  Decr^s,  the  Minister  of  Marine;  "it 
will  be  necessary  henceforth  to  look  upon  it  as  a  fixed  estab- 
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Kfiliment,  and  from  this  moment  to  give  the  greatest  attention 
to  all  that  is  unchangeable,  managing  it  by  other  regulations 
than  the  squadron." 

It  was  at  the  same  time  the  plan  of  the  emperor  to  try  to  turn 
away  the  thoughts  of  the  English  from  his  scher  es  of  inva- 
sion;  in  the  midst  of  his  arangements  for  the  coronation,  and 
of  the  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  whilst  writing  a  private 
letter  to  the  King  of  England,  pompously  proposing  peace,  he 
had  formed  other  designs  and  prepared  new  plans  in  order  at 
last  to  carry  out  his  great  enterprise. 

It  was  no  longer  on  the  coasts  of  France  or  of  Spain,  but  far 
away  in  the  regions  of  the  Antilles  that  the  French  squadrons 
of  Toulon,  Brest,  and  Rochefort  were  to  effect  their  junction 
and  concentrate  their  forces.  The  hope  of  Napoleon  was  to 
see  the  English,  deceived  by  their  disappearance,  dash  off  in 
pursuit  of  them  and  rush  to  the  succor  of  the  Indies.  The 
emperor  had  for  a  moment  thought  of  directing  the  blows  of 
his  united  navy  against  this  distant  and  new  formed  empire. 
Betuming  to  the  project  of  the  descent  on  England,  he  had 
made  Admiral  Villeneuve  set  out  directly  after  the  30th  of 
March.  He  was  to  join  at  Cadiz  the  Spanish  Admiral  Gravina 
and  at  Martinique,  Admiral  Missiessy,  who  had  left  Eochefort 
on  the  11th  of  January.  Admiral  Ganteaume,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  first  moment  when  the  English  should  be  obliged 
by  contrary  winds  to  withdraw  from  Brest,  was  in  his  turn  to 
set  sail  for  Martinique.  The  fleet,  which  would  then  be  fifty 
or  sixty  strong,  assured  of  triumphing  over  all  the  EngUsh 
forces  if  they  should  dare  to  face  it,  would  return  into  the 
channel  to  cover  the  departure  of  the  flotilla.  "  The  English 
do  not  know  what  calamity  awaits  them,"  wrote  Napoleon  on 
the  4th  of  August  to  the  Admiral  Decr^s.  "  If  we  are  masters 
of  the  passage  for  twelve  hours,  England's  day  is  done." 

Kacine  has  said  by  the  mouth  of  Mithridates,— 

"  Mais,  pour  etre  approuvAs, 
De  semblables  projets  veulent  ^tre  achev^'s." 

Villeneuve  quoted  it  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  when  the  plans 
formed  by  the  emperor  were  confided  to  him.  This  mournful 
forecast  haunted,  no  doubt,  more  than  once  the  thoughts  of 
the  admiral  when  he  found  himself  at  sea,  discontented  and 
nneasy.  *'We  have  bad  masts,  bad  sails,  bad  rigging,  bad 
oflBcers,  and  bad  sailors,"  said  he.  Arrived,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  at  Martinique,  he  found  Missiessy  no  longer  there,  but 
his  orders  obliged  him  to  await  the  arrival  of  Ganteaume.    A 


continuous  calm  prevented  the  latter  from  leaving  Brest,  where 
he  was  blockaded  by  the  English.  At  the  two  ends  of  the  world, 
discouragement  weighed  upon  the  admirals  consigned  to  in- 
action by  unforeseen  obstacles  met  with  in  the  execution  of  a 
plan  which  took  no  account  of  accidents  of  wind  or  sea.  In 
vain  wrote  Napoleon  to  Ganteaume,  "  You  hold  in  your  hands 
the  destinies  of  the  world."  The  unfortunate  commander  of 
the  Brest  squadron  communicated  his  despair  to  the  Minister 
of  Marine:  "I  believe,  my  friend,  that  you  share  all  my  ex- 
perience. Every  day  that  passes  is  a  day  of  torment  for  me; 
and  I  tremble  lest  at  the  end  I  should  be  obhged  to  commit 
some  gross  folly.  The  length  of  the  days  and  the  beauty  of 
the  season  cause  me  to  despair  of  the  expedition."  In  the 
middle  of  May,  Admiral  Magon  was  despatched  to  Martinique 
to  give  Villeneuve  orders  to  return  with  his  squadron,  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Ferrol,  to  touch  at  Rochefort,  and  join  Admiral 
Missiessy,  and  then  to  present  themselves  before  Brest  in  order 
to  force  the  blockade  with  the  aid  of  Ganteaume.  The  united 
fleets  were  then  to  set  sail  towards  the  channel. 

Upon  land,  and  until  the  day  when  success  and  presumption 
disturbed  the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  penetrating 
light  of  his  genius,  Napoleon  was  accustomed  to  judge  soberly 
of  the  obstacles  he  calculated  on  overcoming,  and  of  his  power 
to  do  so.  Without  maritime  experience,  and  struggling 
against  the  recognized  superiority  of  the  English  navy%  he  con- 
stantly committed  the  error  of  counting  on  the  mistakes  of  the 
enemy  and  of  looking  on  the  chiefs  of  his  squadrons  as  equal 
in  talent  to  Nelson.  No  sooner  had  the  latter  learnt  the  direc- 
tion of  ViUeneuve  than  he  dashed  off  in  pursuit,  caring  little  ob 
to  the  number  of  vessels  he  might  have  to  confront.  Napo- 
leon had  miscalculated  the  length  of  the  voyage.  **  Nelson 
wiU  have  been  first  to  Surinam,  thence  to  Trinidad,  and  from 
that  to  Barbadoes,"  wrote  he  on  the  28th  of  June  to  Admiral 
Decr^s;  *'he  will  lose  two  days  at  Cape  Verd;  he  wiU  lose 
much  time  in  collecting  his  ships,  on  account  of  the  vessels 
and  frigates  to  which  he  wUl  give  chase  on  his  way.  When 
he  learns  that  Villeneuve  is  not  in  the  Windward  Islands  he 
will  go  to  Jamaica,  and  during  the  days  lost  in  provisioning 
and  waiting,  great  blows  will  be  struck.  This  is  my  calcula- 
tion. Nelson  is  in  America  and  CoUingwood  in  the  East 
Indies.  Nelson  will  not  venture  before  Martinique;  he  will 
Stay  at  Barbadoes  in  order  to  plan  a  jimction  with  Ck)ch- 
rane." 
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Nelson  had  already  quitted  Barbadoes  and  was  pursuing  hifl 
adversary  from  anchorage  to  anchorage.  Troubled  by  this 
formidable  proximity,  and  pressed  by  the  formal  orders  which 
enjomed  him  to  transfer  his  efforts  to  the  seas  of  Europe, 
Vnieneuve  crowded  aU  sail  to  reach  Ferrol.  Nelson  soon 
followed  him,  directing  his  course  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
but  careful  to  warn  the  Admirality,  who  sent  Admiral  Calder 
with  fifteen  vessels  to  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Finisterre. 
It  was  in  these  waters  that  Villeneuve  encountered  Nelson  on 
July  22nd,  1805.  The  weather  was  foggy,  and  the  sea  rough; 
the  engagement  ended  without  any  important  result,  two 
Spanish  vessels  being  captured  by  the  English.  ViQeneuve 
set  sail  speedily  towards  Ferrol,  without  entering  the  Channel, 
the  order  having  arrived  to  take  his  coui-se  to  Brest  imme- 
diately; but  he  lingered  at  Corunna,  persuaded  that  Nelson 
had  joined  Admiral  C^dder,  and  that  both  would  combine  with 
Lord  Cornwallis  for  his  destruction.  In  again  taking  to  sea, 
he  lot  it  be  thought  that  he  was  setting  out  for  Brest;  General 
Lauriston,  aide-de-camp  to  the  emperor,  and  who  had  ac- 
companied Villeneuve  in  his  expedition,  wrote  so  immediately 
to  the  emperor.  But  the  discouragement  of  Villeneuve,  more 
profound  than  ever,  showed  itself  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Ad- 
miral Decres.  "They  make  me  the  arbiter  of  the  highest 
interests,"  wrote  he;  "my  despair  doubles  in  proportion  as 
more  confidence  is  placed  in  me,  because  I  cannot  pretend  to 
any  success,  whatever  plan  I  adopt.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to 
me  that  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  camnot  be  effective  in 
large  squadrons.  Divisions  of  three  or  four,  or  five  at  the 
most,  are  aU  that  we  are  capable  of  conducting.  Let  Gan- 
teaume  get  out,  and  he  will  judge  the  point.  Pubhc  opinion 
will  bo  settled.  I  am  about  to  set  out,  but  I  know  not  what  I 
shall  do.  Eight  vessels  are  in  view  of  the  coast  at  a  few  leagues* 
distance.  They  will  follow  us,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  join 
them,  and  they  will  go  to  unite  with  the  other  squadrons 
before  Brest  or  Cadiz,  according  as  I  make  my  way  to  one  or 
other  of  those  ports.  I  am  far  from  being  in  a  position,  in 
leaving  this  place  with  twenty-nine  vessels,  to  be  able  to  fight 
against  a  similar  number;  I  do  not  fear  to  tell  you  that  I 
should  be  hard  put  to  it  to  encounter  twenty." 

For  three  weeks  past  the  emperor  had  been  at  Boulogne, 
consumed  with  impatience,  exercising  the  troops  every  day, 
repeating  the  manoeuvres  of  embarkation,  his  attention  fixed 
upon  the  sea,  and  ready  to  deliver  his  flotilla  and  his  army  to 
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the  mercy  of  the  waves  as  soon  as  his  squadrons  should  at  last 
appear  in  the  Channel.  The  days  sped  by;  in  vain  ships  after 
ships  were  hurried  off  to  Admiral  Villeneuve,  bearing  the 
most  urgent  orders.  "If  you  run  up  here  in  three  days,  if 
only  for  twenty-four  hours,  your  mission  w^ould  be  accom- 
phshed.  The  Enghsh  are  not  so  numerous  as  you  think;  they 
are  everywhere  detained  by  the  wind.  Never  will  a  squadron 
have  run  a  few  risks  with  so  great  an  end,  and  never  wiU  our 
soldiers  have  had  the  chance  on  land  or  sea  to  shed  their 
blood  for  a  grander  or  nobler  result.  For  the  great  object  of 
aiding  a  descent  upon  that  power  which  for  six  centuries  has 
oppressed  France,  we  ought  aU  to  die  without  regret. " 

The  Minister  of  Marine,  clever  and  experienced  in  navaJ 
affairs,  endowed  with  a  cold  and  prudent  spirit,  had  never  ap- 
proved the  projects  of  Napoleon,  and  had  constantly  sought  to 
turn  him  from  them.  The  conviction  which  was  firmly 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  Decres  as  to  the  impossibihty  of  success, 
in  connection  with  the  sorrowful  discouragement  which  im- 
pelled Villeneuve  towards  Cadiz  instead  of  towards  Brest, 
increased  the  uneasiness  as  weU  as  the  anger  of  the  emperor! 
Located  in  barracks  by  the  seashore,  whilst  Napoleon  resided 
at  the  Chateau  du  Pont  de  Briques,  Decres  wrote  to  his  ter- 
rible master:  "I  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty,  to 
beseech  of  you  not  to  associate  the  Spanish  vessels  with  the 
operations  of  the  squadrons.  Far  from  having  gained  any- 
thing in  this  respect,  your  Majesty  hears  that  this  association 
would  add  to  the  vessels  of  Cadiz  and  Carthagena.  In  this 
state  of  things,  in  which  your  Majesty  counts  as  nothing  my 
arguments  and  experience,  I  know  of  no  situation  that  would 
be  more  painful  than  mine.  I  desire  your  Majesty  to  take 
seriously  into  consideration  that  I  have  no  other  interest  than 
that  of  your  banner  and  the  honor  of  your  aims ;  and  if  your 
fleet  is  at  Cadiz,  I  beseech  you  to  consider  this  event  as  an  act 
of  destiny  which  reserves  it  for  other  operations.  I  implore 
you  not  to  cause  it  to  come  from  Cadiz  into  the  channel,  be- 
cause the  attempt  at  this  moment  would  only  l)e  attended  by 
misfortunes.  I  reproach  myself  with  not  being  able  to  per- 
suade your  Majesty.  I  doubt  if  a  single  man  could  succeed  in 
doing  so.  Deign  to  form  a  council  upon  maritime  affairs— an 
admiralty,  of  those  who  may  suit  your  Majesty,  but  as  for  me, 
I  perceiv^e  that  in  place  of  growing  stronger,  I  grow  weaker 
every  day.  And  it  cannot  but  be  true  that  a  Minister  of 
Marine,  overruled  by  your  Majesty  in  naval  affairs,  becomes 
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useless  for  the  glory  of  your  arms,  if,  indeed,  not  positively 

hurtful." 

A  single  word  from  the  emperor  was  the  reply  to  the  de- 
spairing letter  of  his  minister: — *' Raise  yourself  to  the  height 
of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  situation  in  which  France  and 
England  now  find  themselves;  never  again  write  me  a  letter 
hke  that  which  you  have  written  to  me ;  it  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose. As  for  me,  I  have  only  need  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  to 
succeed." 

In  the  depth  of  his  soul,  and  in  his  secret  thoughts,  Napo- 
leon saw  himself  conquered  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
which  he  had  not  been  willing  to  foresee.  His  anger  con- 
tinued violent  against  the  instrument  who  had  failed  him  in 
his  imprudent  designs;  he  asked  Decr^s,  however,  what 
should  be  his  plans  in  case  Admiral  Villeneuve  were  foimd  at 
Cadiz,  which  he  still  refused  to  believe.  On  August  13th  he 
wrote  to  Talleyrand:  "The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  state  of 
Europe,  the  more  I  see  how  urgent  it  is  to  take  a  decisive  part. 
I  have  in  reahty  nothing  to  expect  from  the  explanations  of 
Austria.  She  will  answer  by  fine  phrases  and  gain  time,  in 
order  tbat  I  may  not  be  able  to  act  this  winter.  Her  treaty  of 
subsidies  and  her  act  of  coalition  will  be  signed  this  winter 
under  the  pretext  of  an  armed  neutrahty,  and  in  April  I  shall 
find  100,000  Russians  in  Poland,  provided  by  England  with 
equipment  of  horses,  artillery,  etc.,  15,000  to  20,000  English  at 
Malta,  and  15,000  Russians  at  Corfu.  I  shall  find  myself  then 
in  a  critical  situation.  My  decision  is  taken.  My  fleet  left 
Ferrol  on  the  29th  Thermidor  with  thirty-four  vessels.  It  had 
no  enemy  in  sight.  If  it  followed  its  instructions,  joined  itself 
to  the  squadron  at  Brest  and  entered  the  Channel,  there  is  yet 
time,  and  I  am  master  of  England.  If,  on  the  contrary,  my 
admirals  hesitate,  manoeuvre  badly,  and  do  not  accomplish 
their  purpose,  I  have  no  other  resource  than  to  wait  for  the 
winter  to  cross  with  the  flotilla.  The  plan  is  a  hazardous  one. 
It  would  be  more  so  if,  pressed  by  circumstances,  political 
events  placed  me  under  the  obligation  of  passing  over  in  the 
month  of  April.  In  this  state  of  things  I  rush  to  the  point 
where  I  am  most  needed ;  I  raise  my  camps,  and  replace  my 
war  battalions  with  my  third  battalion,  always  an  army  suffix 
ciently  formidable  for  Boulogne;  and  on  the  1st  Vendemlaire  I 
find  myself  with  200,000  men  in  Germany,  and  25,000  men  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  I  march  upon  Vienna,  and  I  do  not 
lay  down  my  arms  till  I  have  taken  Naples  and  Venice,  and 


have  so  augmented  the  States  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  that  I 
shaU  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Austria.  She  will  in  this  man- 
ner be  certainly  pacified  for  the  winter.  I  return  to  Paiis,  but 
to  be  off  again  immediately." 

It  was  always  one  of  the  sources  of  power  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  perhaps  the  rarest  among  them,  that  the  mar- 
vellous fecundity  of  his  mind,  and  the  inexhaustible  variety  of 
the  projects  and  conceptions  which  he  was  constantly  turning 
over,  reciprocally  sustained  and  complemented  each  other. 
This  characteristic  of  his  genius  has  been  ignored ;  and  little 
honor  has  been  done  to  his  foresight  when  he  has  been  de- 
picted as  taken  in  some  degree  unawares  by  the  failure  of  his 
maritime  plans,  and  constrained  to  improvise  by  a  supreme  ef- 
fort the  direction  of  his  campaign  in  Germany.  In  the  last 
days  of  August,  whilst  he  was  still  uncertain  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  his  squadrons,  all  the  orders  were  already  given  for 
the  concentration  of  his  armies.  Bernadotte  was  to  proceed  to 
Gottingen  with  the  army  of  Hanover;  Prince  Eugene  was  col- 
lecting his  forces  on  the  Adige;  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  was  ready  to 
march  upon  Naples ;  and  Marmont  to  advance  from  the  Texel 
upon  Mayence.  General  Duroc  had  set  out  for  Berlin,  com- 
missioned to  propose  an  alliance.  "My  intention  is  not  to 
leave  Austria  and  Russia  to  combine  with  England,"  said  Na- 
poleon. ''  My  conduct  in  that  event  would  be  that  of  the  great 
Frederic  in  his  first  war. "  He  Avrote  to  Marshal  Berthier  on 
August  25th:  "The  decisive  moment  has  arrived;  you  know 
how  important  a  day  is  in  this  affair.  Austria  restrains  her- 
self no  longer;  she  believes,  without  doubt,  that  we  are  all 
di'owned  in  the  ocean." 

Doubt  was  no  longer  possible ;  time  was  flying,  and  no  news 
arrived  of  the  squadron.  ViUeneuve  had  evidently  retired  to 
Cadiz.  The  violence  and  injustice  of  the  emperor's  utterances 
vexed  Decres  beyond  expression.  "  Villeneuve  is  a  wretch, 
who  ought  to  be  ignominiously  discharged,"  cried  he;  "he  has 
neither  contrivance,  nor  courage,  nor  public  interest ;  he  would 
sacrifice  everything  provided  that  he  could  save  his  skin."  He 
broke  out  thus  before  Monge,  for  whom  he  had  retained  a  true 
friendship,  notwithstanding  the  known  opinions  of  the  savant, 
who  had  remained  republican.  Troubled  by  the  anger  of  Na- 
poleon, Monge  went  to  apprise  Daru,  then  principal  Secretary  of 
War,  who  presented  himself  before  the  emperor.  Badly  in- 
formed as  to  the  intentions  of  the  master  and  the  causes  of  his 
discontent,  he  waited  silently.     The  emperor,  coming  up  to 
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him,  exclaimed,  "  Do  you  know  where  VQleneuve  Is?  He  is  at 
Cadiz. '  And,  unfolding  before  Daru  all  the  projects  he  had 
been  cherishing  for  six  months,  and  attributing  their  failure  to 
the  cowardice  and  incapacity  of  the  men  he  had  employed,  he 
launched  out  into  invectives  and  recriminations.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, and  as  if  he  had  reheved  his  soul  by  the  outburst  of  his 
passion,  "  Sit  down  there,"  said  he  to  Daru,  "and  write  1"  A 
powerful  etfort,  and  the  natural  play  of  a  fruitful  imagination, 
had  recalled  him  to  the  combinations  which  were  to  make  his 
enemies  tremble,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  triumph  over  Aus- 
tria of  which  he  had  been  baulked  as  regards  England.  The 
plan  of  his  campaign  was  fixed ;  all  his  thoughts  turned  towards 
a  dreadful  execution  of  his  will. 

The  secret  had  been  carefully  guarded,  and  already,  on  aU 
sides,  the  French  armies  were  threatening  the  enemy,  when, 
on  the  1st  Vendemiaire,  the  emperor  opened  the  session  of  the 
Senate.  "  The  wishes  of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent 
are  fulfilled,"  said  he.  "War  has  broken  out  in  the  centre  of 
Germany ;  Austria  and  Russia  are  leagued  with  England ;  and 
our  p^eneration  is  dragged  once  more  into  all  the  calamities  of 
war.""  A  few  days  ago  I  still  hoped  that  peace  might  not  be 
broken;  menaces  and  outrages  found  me  impassive;  but  the 
Austrian  army  has  passed  the  Inn,  Munich  is  invaded,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  is  driven  from  his  capital,  all  my  hopes 
have  vanished.  Senators,  when,  at  your  desire,  at  the  call  of 
the  entire  French  people,  I  placed  upon  my  head  the  imperial 
crown,  I  received  from  you,  and  from  all  citizens,  the  promise 
to  inauitain  it  pure  and  without  blemish.  All  the  promises  I 
have  made  to  you  I  have  kept;  the  French  people  in  their  turn 
have  made  no  engagement  with  me  which  they  have  not  even 
surpassed.  Frenchmen,  your  emperor  will  do  his  duty;  my 
soldiers  will  do  theirs ;  you  will  do  yours." 

General  Mack  had  entered  Ulm,  and  the  emperor  was  still  at 
Saint-Cloud,  The  movements  of  our  troops  were  quietly  going 
forward,  when  Napoleon  conceived  the  idea  of  surrounding  the 
enemy  in  Suabia  by  cutting  off  his  communications  with  Aus- 
tria. ^  A  note  in  his  own  handwriting,  written  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  indicates  beforehand  the  positions  of  all  the  corps 
of  the  army.  On  the  27th  he  arrived  at  Strasburg,  prolonging 
his  residence  there  in  order  to  deceive  the  Austrian  general, 
who  kept  his  attention  constantly  fixed  upon  the  Black  Forest. 
On  the  30th,  at  Strasburg,  the  emperor  addressed  to  his  troops 
a  simple  and  firm  proclamation,  animated  by  that  martial 


spirit  which  always  inspired  the  army  when  he  addressed  it. 
^^Soldiei-s,  the  war  of  tlie  third  coalition  has  commenced.  The 
Austrian  army  has  pas'^ed  the  Inn.  broken  the  treaties,  attacked 
our  ally,  and  sent  him  from  his  capital.  You  youj'selves  have 
been  compelled  to  hasten,  by  forced  marches,  to  the  defence  of 
our  frontiers.  But  already  you  have  passed  the  Rhine.  We 
will  not  stay  our  progress  until  we  have  assur(^d  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Germanic  state,  succored  our  aUies,  and  con- 
founded the  pride  of  the  unjust  aggressors.  "We  w*  i  have  no 
more  peace  without  a  guarantee.  Our  generosi*;)  -^ail  not 
again  deceive  our  pohcy.  Soldiers,  your  emperor  is  m  tlie 
midst  of  you;  you  are  only  the  vanguard  of  the  great  people. 
If  it  is  necessary,  they  will  rise  as  one  man,  to  confound  and 
dissolve  this  new  league  woven  by  the  hatred  and  the  gold  of 
England.  But,  soldiers,  w^.  have  forced  marches  to  make,  fa- 
tigues and  privations  of  every  kind  to  endure.  Whatever  ob- 
stacles may  be  opposed  to  us  we  shall  be  victorious,  and  we  will 
take  no  rest  till  we  have  planted  our  eagles  upon  the  territory 
of  our  enemies." 

Napoleon  had  said,  "  I  reckon  on  making  more  use  of  the  legs 
of  my  soldiers  than  even  of  their  bayonets."  The  fatal  circle 
was  narrowing  round  General  Mack  by  the  rapid  movements 
of  the  French  troops,  without  his  appearing  to  comprehend 
their  aim,  or  divine  the  danger  which  tlireatened  him.  On  the 
8th  of  October  he  stiU  wrote,  that  never  had  an  army  been 
posted  in  a  manner  more  fitt^  to  assure  its  superiority.  On 
the  same  day,  advancing  upon  Giinzburg,  Marshals  Lannes 
and  Murat  encountered  at  Wutingen  an  xiustrian  corps,  which 
was  tardily  inarching  to  the  succor  of  G<?neral  Kienmayer, 
already  dislodged  from  the  bridges  of  the  Danube  and  the  Lech. 
The  engagement  was  short  and  brilliant ;  the  fugitives  bore  at 
length  to  Ulm  the  conviction  of  the  overwhelming  forces  which 
menaced  the  Austrian  army.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  ai^ 
rived  at  Donauwerth.  The  first  bulletin  from  the  Grand  Army 
was  dated  October  7th,  explaining  all  the  mihtary  operations: 
*'  This  grand  and  vast  movement  has  carried  us  in  a  few  days 
to  Bavaria ;  has  enabled  us  to  avoid  the  Black  Mountains,  the 
line  of  parallel  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Danube,  and  the  in- 
convenience of  a  system  of  operations  which  would  have  always 
had  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol  on  the  flank ;  and  lastly,  has  placed 
us  several  marches  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  has  no  time 
io  lose  to  avoid  his  entire  destruction." 

Napoleon  was  particularly  watchful  with  respect  to  the 
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Tyrol,  for  he  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  General  Mack 
would  seek  an  outlet  on  this  side,  to  escape  from  the  blockade 
with  which  he  was  menaced.  The  little  (ierman  princes,  terri- 
fied or  won  over,  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  and 
accepted  his  alliance ;  the  French  troops  had  violated  neutral 
territories  with  impunity;  the  Russian  armies  were  at  last 
making  forced  marches,  and  had  just  entered  into  Germany. 
At  one  moment  Mack  appeared  to  discover  the  feeble  point  in 
the  enemy's  line;  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  x\lbech,  was 
occupied  by  the  divisions  of  Dupont  and  Baraguey  d'Hilliers, 
insufficient  for  resisting  a  violent  attack.  Murat,  who  com- 
manded the  three  divisions  posted  near  Ulm,  ordered  Ney  to 
recall  all  the  troops  posted  on  the  left  bank.  The  marshal  was 
indignant  and  furious,  but  obeyed;  but  General  Dupont  had 
not  accomplished  his  movement  when  he  was  assailed  by  a 
corps  of  25,000  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand. The  heroic  resistance  of  the  French  troops  enabled 
them  to  fall  back  upon  Albech  with  1500  prisoners.  The  enemy 
contented  themselves  with  occupying  the  little  town  of  Elchin- 
gen,  and  burning  the  bridge. 

Napoleon  had  quitted  Augsburg,  and  Marshal  Soult  had  just 
effected  the  capitulation  of  Meiningen.  The  emperor  ordered 
Ney  to  retake  the  positions  of  Elchingen.  The  piles  of  the 
bridge  had  not  been  burnt,  and  under  the  fire  of  the  Austrians 
the  platform  was  replaced,  and  the  troops  rushed  forward  to 
the  attack  on  the  village.  The  convent  which  crowned  the 
height  was  taken  at  the  bayonet's  point.  Always  pushing  the 
enemy  before  him,  Ney  seized  upon  the  heights  of  Michelsberg; 
the  fire  of  his  cannons  commanded  the  grand  square  in  Ulm. 
The  emperor  in  person  had  just  arrived  at  the  camp. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  succeeded  in  escaping  during 
the  night.  In  spite  of  a  frightful  tempest  he  gained  Biberach, 
and  rejoined  Wernek  in  Bohemia.  Murat  pursued  him,  while 
Marshal  Soult  occupied  Biberach. 

Henceforth  Mack  found  himself  without  resources.  "The 
general-in-cbief  was  in  the  city,"  said  the  sixth  bulletin  of  the 
grand  army.  "It  is  the  destiny  of  generals  opposed  to  the 
emperor  to  be  taken  in  town.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
after  the  splendid  manoeuvres  of  the  Brenta,  the  old  Field- 
Marshal  Wurmser  was  made  prisoner  at  Mantua ;  Melas  was 
taken  in  Alexandria;  so  is  Mack  in  Ulm." 

The  emperor  caused  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein.  major-gen- 
«ral  of  the  Austrian  army,  to  be  sunmioned.     "  I  desire  "  said 
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he  "that  the  place  capitulate;  if  I  take  it  by  assault,  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  do  what  I  did  at  Jaffa,  where  the  garrison  was 
put  to  the  sword.    It  is  the  sad  law  of  war.    I  desire  fchat  the 
necessity  for  such  a  frightful  act  should  be  spared  to  me,  as 
weU  as  to  the  brave  Austrian  nation.    The  place  is  not  tenable. " 
Mack  consented  to  surrender  if  he  was  not  succored  before 
the  25th  of  October.    The  rain  fell  in  torrents.     For  eight  days 
the  emperor  had  not  taken  off  his  boots.     The  Austrian  pris- 
oners were  astonished  to  see  him,  ''  soaked,  covered  with  mud, 
as  much  fatigued  as  the  lowest  drummer  in  his  army,  and  even 
more  so."    An  aide-de-camp  repeated  to  Napoleon  the  remarks 
of  the  enemy's    officers.     Napoleon  replied  quickly,  "Your 
master  has  been  desirous  of  making  me  remember  that  I  am  a 
soldier  "  said  he.     "  I  hope  he  wiU  be  convinced  that  the  throne 
and  the  imperial  purple  have  not  matle  me  forget  my  first 

business. 

Wemek  had  laid  down  his  arms  at  Kordlingen:  the  areh- 
duko  was  fleeing  into  B<  .hernia  before  the  cavalry  of  Miirat: 
the  corps  of  Jellachieh  in  the  Tyrol,  and  that  of  Kienm^iyer 
beyond  the  Inn,  could    send  no    succors  to    General   Maek. 
Urged  to  escape  the  horror  of  the  situation,  he  forestaUed  the 
day  fixed  for  the  capitulation:  on  the  20th  of  October,  1805, 
the  garrison  at  Ulm,  which  still  counted  24,000  or  25,000  men, 
defiled  slowly  before  the  conqueror.     The  troops  were  prisoners 
of  war  the  cannons  and  flags  had  been  abandoned ;  seven  Ueu- 
tenant-generals,  eight  generals,  and  the  general-m-chief,  Mack, 
kept  at  the  emperor's  side,  were  present  with  death  m  their 
souls  at  the  ceremonial  which  proved  their  defeat.     ' '  In  fifteen 
davs  we  have  finished  a  campaign,"  said  the  proclamation  of 
Napoleon  to  his  soldiers.     "That  which  we  proposed  is  com- 
pleted    We  have  driven  the  troops  of  the  House  of  Austria 
from  'Bavaria,  and  re-established  our  ally  in  the  sovereignty 
of  his  States.     That  army  which,  with  as  much  ostentation 
as  imprudence,  came  forward  to  place  itself  on  our  frontiers, 
is  annihilated.    But  what  matters  it  to  England?    Her  purpose 
is  answered;  we  are  not  at  Boulogne,  and  the  subsidy  which 
she  grants  to  Austria  will  be  neither  larger  nor  smaller  " 

England  resented  the  defeat  of  her  ally  more  keenly  thaa 
Napoleon  acknowledged  in  the  bitterness  of  his  hate.  Ihe 
rumor  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm  had  reached  London^  On 
November  2nd,  Lord  Malmesbury  was  seated  at  table  b^cte 
Pitt  and  spoke  to  him  of  the  rumors  he  had  heard.  "I^n* 
beUeve  a  word  of  it;  it  is  simply  a  lie,"  said  Pitt,  roughly, 
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raising  his  voice  so  a«  to  make  himself  heard  by  those  around 
him.  ''But  the  next  day,  Sunday,  the  3rd,"  continues  Lord 
Malmesbury  in  his  journal,  "he  entered  my  house  with  Lord 
Mulgrave,  about  one  o'clock,  and  they  brought  with  them  a 
Dutch  journal  which  contained  at  full  length  the  capitulation 
of  Ulm.  Neither  of  them  knew  that  language,  and  all  the 
officials  were  away.  I  translated  the  article  as  well  as  I  could 
and  I  saw  very  clearly  the  effect  that  it  produced  upon  Pitt,' 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  he  made  to  hide  it.  This  was  the  last 
time  that  I  saw  him.  This  visit  left  upon  me  a  profound  im- 
pression, his  manners  and  countenance  were  so  altered ;  I  con- 
ceived from  it,  in  spite  of  myself,  the  sad  presentiment'  of  the 
misfortune  which  threatened  us." 

Pitt  was  again,  for  one  day  only,  to  taste  for  an  instant  of 
patriotic  joy,  bitterly  mingled  with  regret.     In   spite  of  the 
bravery  to  whicli  Napoleon  did  not  always  render  justice,  the 
French  sailors,  inexperienced  and  badly  commanded,  had  alone 
failed  m  the  great  projects  confided  to  them,  and  thwarted  the 
hopes  of  the  emperor.     Before  setting  out  for  Strasburg  he  had 
ordered  the  fleet  at  Brest  to  make  several  cmises,  and  the  fleet 
at  Cadiz  to  take  the  soldiers  it  had  on  board  to  the  support  of 
the  movement  of  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  in  the  Bay  of  Naples      "It 
might  seize  an  English  vessel  and  a  Russian  frigate  which  are 
to  be  found  there:  it  could  remain  in  the  watei-s  near  Naples 
all  the  time  necessary  to  do  the  greatest  possible  harm  to  the 
enemy  and  intercept  the  convoy  which  he  is  projecting  to  send 
to  Malta.     After  this  expedition  it  will  return  to  Toulon,  where 
It  ^v'lU  effect  for  me  a  powerful  diversion.     I  estimate  then 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  two  things,  fii^t  to  send  a  special 
message  to  Admiral  Villeneuve,  ordering  him  to  effect  this 
mana?uvre;  second,  as  his  excessive  pusillanimitv  wifl  hinder 
him  from  undertaking  it,  you  will  send  Admiral  Rosily  to  re- 
place him.     He  will  be  the  bearer  of  letters  enjoining  upon 
Admiral  Villeneuve  to  return  to  France,  to  render  an  account 
of  his  conduct. " 

The  minister  of  Marine  was  a  friend  of  Villeneuve  and  in 
announcing  to  him  the  departure  of  Admiral  Rosily,  he  did 
not  make  him  acquainted  with  his  own  disgrace.  Leaving  the 
consequences  to  chance,  he  had  given  up  the  endeavor  to  in- 
fluence  the  imperious  will  of  Napoleon  with  regard  to  the 
squadrons,  and  he  dared  not  give  instructions  to  ViUeneuve 
Vflleneuve  divined  what  his  friend  hid  from  him.  "  Tl^e  sail- 
ors c^  Paris  and  the  departments  will  be  very  unwortny  and 
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very  foolish  if  they  cast  a  stone  at  me,"  wrote  he  to  Decr^ 
•*  They  will  have  themselves  prepared  the  condemnation  which 
wfll  strike  them  later  on.  Let  them  come  on  board  the  squad- 
rons, and  they  will  see  against  what  elements  they  are  exposf^d 
to  fight.  For  the  rest,  if  the  French  marine,  as  is  maintained, 
has  only  failed  in  daring,  the  emperor  will  shortly  be  satistied, 
and  may  count  upon  the  must  briUiant  successes." 

In  the  middle  of  October,  without  having  united  with  the 
Spanish  squadron  of  Carthagena,  nor  the  vessels  which  he  had 
formerly  imprudently  detached  under  the  orders  of  Captain 
Allemand,  ViUeneuve  left  Cadiz  in  company  with  Admiral 
Gravina  and  some  Spamsh  vessels.  The  latter  were  large  and 
heavy,  dilQcult  to  manoeuvre,  and  fitted  with  very  second-rate 
crews.  The  squadron  of  battle,  commanded  by  Admiral  Ville- 
neuve and  the  Spanish  Vice-Admiral  Alava,  numlK?red  twen- 
ty-one vessels.  The  squadron  of  reserve,  composed  of  twelve 
vessels,  had  been  placed  under  the  orders  of  Adminxl  Gravina. 

The  forces  of  Nelson  numerically  equalled  those  of  Ville- 
neuve, but  they  were  infinitely  superior  to  his  in  the  quality  of 
the  vessels  and  their  crews.  The  illustrious  English  admiral  was 
ill;  for  several  weeks  he  had  sought  repose  in  England.  Wliea 
he  offered  to  resume  the  command  of  the  fleet,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  should  not  again  see  his  country. 
He  called  upon  the  workman  entrusted  with  making  a  coffin, 
which  Captain  Hollowell  had  ordered  to  be  made  from  a  frag- 
ment of  the  keel  of  the  French  vessel  V Orient.*  ''Enp;rave 
the  history  of  this  coffin  on  the  plate,"  said  he;  *'I  shall  prob- 
ably have  need  of  it  before  long."  When  at  length  he  appeared 
on  board,  the  sailors  cheered  him  as  the  assurance  of  victory. 
The  English  admiral  had  carefully  concealed  the  number  of  his 
vessels,  fearing  Villeneuve  might  hesitate  in  view  of  his  forces. 
On  the  21st  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  was  entirely  at  se^.  sail- 
ing in  order  of  battle.  The  English  had  formed  in  two  lines; 
Admiral  Collingwood,  upon  the  Royal  Sovereign,  commanded 
the  first;  Nelson,  on  board  the  Victory,  directed  the  second. 
He  had  given  orders  to  bear  down  upon  the  French  lines  in 
order  to  cut  them.  "  The  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet  that  you 
leave  out  of  the  fight,"  said  he,  "  will  come  with  diflJiculty  to 
the  assistance  of  the  part  attacked,  and  you  will  have  con- 
quered before  it  arrives."  The  same  signal  was  hoisted  all 
over  the  fleet,  **  England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his 
»i ■■ 

*L^ Orient,  commanded  by  Admiral  Brueys,  foimdered  at  Abouklr. 
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duty."  Villeneuve  had  not  less  nobly  announced  his  inten- 
tions to  his  officers.  ' '  You  need  not  wait  for  signals  from  the 
admiral,"  were  his  orders;  "in  the  confusion  of  a  naval  battle 
it  is  often  impoSvSible  to  see  what  is  going  forward,  or  to  give 
orders,  or  above  ail  to  get  them  understood.  Each  one  ought 
to  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  honor,  and  throw  liimself  into  the 
place  of  greatest  danger.  Every  captain  is  at  his  post  if  he  is 
under  fire."  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Admiral  Villeneuve  in 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  that  he  did  not  adhere  to  his  original 
instructions.  Gravina  asked  for  authority  to  manoeuvre  in  an 
independent  manner.  Villeneuve  objected,  and  ordered  him 
to  place  himself  in  line.  Already  at  midday  Admiral  Colling- 
"Wood,  separated  from  his  column  by  the  superior  swiftness  of 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  engaged  so  hotly  in  battle  with  the  Sayifa 
Anna,  the  flag-ship  of  the  Spaniard  Alava,  that  he  soon  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  "  See  how  that  brave  Col- 
ling wood  hurls  himself  into  action,"  said  Nelson  to  his  flag- 
officer;  whilst  on  his  own  deck,  in  the  midst  of  the  bullets  that 
rained  around  him,  Collingwood  cried,  "  Nelson  would  give  all 
the  world  to  be  here."  The  greater  number  of  the  S]\anish  cap- 
tains offered  a  feeble  resistance,  and  Colhngwood  had  already 
cut  the  line  of  battle.  Gravina,  upon  the  Prince<le8-Astnries, 
was  surrounded  by  EngHsh  vessels.  The  Fouguenx,  the  Plnton, 
the  AlgeKiras,  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  Magon,  heroically 
resisted  overwhelming  attacks.  The  Redoufable,  the  Sanfis- 
8iwa-Trinidad,  and  the  French  flag-ship  the  Bucenfanre, 
crowded  in  upon  each  other,  waited  for  the  assault  of  the 
second  column,  w^hich  Nelson  brought  against  theni.  Like 
Collingwood,  he  had  got  in  advance  of  his  squadron.  The 
officers  had  begged  of  him  to  leave  the  vanguard  to  the 
Tcmeraire.  "I  am  quite  willing,"  said  Nelson,  "that  the 
Temeraiix  hould  get  in  front  if  it  can ;"  and  spreading  all  sail 
on  board  the  Victory,  he  advanced  first  against  the  enemy. 
Already  his  topmast  had  been  struck,  and  fifty  men  placed 
hxyrfi  de  combat.  The  English  admiral  had  given  orders  to 
separate  the  Redoutahle  from  the  Bucentanre ;  but  Captain 
Lucas,  w.iO  commanded  the  former  vessel,  profited  by  a  slight 
breath  of  wind,  and  his  bowsprit  touched  the  stern  of  the 
Bucentaure.  Nelson  then  engaged  the  Redoi (table,  dashing 
against  it  with  a  shock  so  violent  that  both  vessels  were  thrown 
out  of  the  line;  the  Bucentaure  and  the  Santissima-Tj^'nidad 
were  also  surrounded  by  the  English.  The  struggle  continued 
between  Nelson  and  his  courageous  adversary ;  the  flames  were 
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breaking  out  every  moment  upon  the  French  vessel.  "  Hardy, 
this  is  too  hot  to  last  long,"  said  Nelson  to  his  flag-captain. 
Presently  a  ball  from  the  topmast  of  the  Redoutahle  struck  the 
illustrious  sailor  in  the  loins.  He  fell,  still  supporting  himself 
by  one  hand.  '' Hardy,  they  have  done  for  me  now,"  said  he. 
"No I  not  yet,"  cried  the  captain,  who  sought  to  raise  him  up. 
**Yes,"  replied  Nelson,  "the  spine  is  hit;"  and  drawing  his 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  he  himself  covered  his  face 
and  his  decorations,  in  order  to  hide  his  fiill  from  his  crew. 
*'Take  care!"  said  he,  as  they  carried  him  down;  "  the  cable 
of  the  helm  is  cut."  Between  decks  was  crowded  with  the 
wounded  and  the  dying.  ' '  Attend  to  those  whom  you  can  save, " 
said  he  to  the  surgeon ;  "  as  for  me,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done."  Meanw^iile  he  listened  anxiously,  noticing  the  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  seeking  to  divine  the  issue  of  the  combat. 
The  Redoiitable  had  been  attacked  by  the  Temeraire  and  the 
Neptune  at  the  moment  when  the  French  sailors  were  pre- 
paring to  board  the  Victory.  Captain  Lucas  w^as  compelled 
to  haul  down  his  flag;  of  the  660  men  of  his  crew,  522  w^ere 
hors  de  combat.  The  Bucentaure,  caught  by  its  bowsprit  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Santissima- Trinidad,  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  enemy,  and,  held  in  its  position  by  the  Spanish  vessel, 
completely  dismasted.  Already  the  flag-officer  and  two  lieu- 
tenants had  been  wounded  by  the  side  of  Admiral  Villeneuve, 
who  courted  death  in  vain.  The  Bucentaure  was  cut  down 
close  hke  a  pontoon.  The  admiral  wished  to  pass  on  to  an- 
other vessel.  Not  a  single  boat  was  left  him.  When  he  at 
last  pulled  down  his  flag  he  could  not  reply  with  a  single 
cannon-shot  to  the  English  vessels  that  were  bent  on  his  de- 
struction. 

Nelson  still  breathed.  "  Where  is  Hardy?"  he  repeated;  "if 
he  does  not  come  to  me,  it  is  because  he  is  dead."  The  cap- 
tain presently  came  down,  too  much  moved  to  utter  a  word. 
"How  is  it  now  with  us?"  said  the  dying  man.  "All  goes 
well,"  said  Hardy;  "ten  vessels  have  already  lowered  tln^r 
flag.  I  see  that  the  French  are  signalhng  to  the  vanguard 
k>  tack  about.  If  they  come  against  the  Victory  we  will  call 
for  aid,  and  give  them  a  beating."  "I  hope  none  of  our  ships 
have  surrendered,"  said  Nelson.  "There  is  no  danger,"  re- 
plied Hardy,  who  returned  to  his  post.  When  he  reappeared. 
Nelson's  eyes  were  closed.  The  captain  stooped  over  him. 
"  We  have  fifteen  prizes,"  said  he.  "  I  counted  upon  twenty," 
murmured  the  dying  man.     Then  rousing  himself,  ' '  Anchor, 
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Hardy,  anchor;  give  the  signal  1  Kiss  me  ...  I  am  satisfied. 
Thaiik  God,  I  have  done  my  duty."  He  expired, —just  forty- 
seven  years  of  age. 

The  French  Admiral  flagon  was  still  defending  the  Algesiras, 
attacked  by  the  Tcmnant ;  he  wanted  to  board  her,  but  his 
deck  was  swept  by  the  grape  shot  of  fresh  assailants.  Him- 
self threatened  with  being  boarded,  the  admiral  repulsed  the 
English,  axe  in  hand,  at  the  hea<i  of  his  sailors.  He  was 
covered  with  wounds.  Bretonniere,  become  flag  officer  by  the 
daith  of  his  seniors,  implored  Magon  to  have  his  wounds 
dressed ;  as  he  yielded  to  the  request,  a  cannon-shot  penetrat- 
ing? between  decks  struck  him  in  the  chest,  and  he  was  dead. 
The  Algesiras  at  last  hauled  down  her  flag,  at  the  moment  when 
the  Achille,  for  some  time  ahready  the  prey  of  flames  which  the 
crew  had  no  time  to  extinguish,  blew  up  with  a  terrific  explo- 
sion. Thus  ended  the  battle.  Admiral  Gravina  raUied  round 
him  eleven  vessels;  a  few  had  at  an  early  period  withdrawn 
from  the  combat.  Admiral  Dumanoir,  who  had  not  succeeded 
in  engaging  his  vanguard,  had  already  retired.  The  EngUsh 
carried  off  seventeen  vessels,  for  the  most  part  too  shattered  to 
be  of  service.  The  unfortunate  French  admiral  was  received 
by  the  conquerors  with  the  honor  due  to  his  bravery.  A  few 
months  later,  when  released  by  the  enemy,  Villeneuve  in 
despair  was  to  die  by  his  own  hand  in  an  inn  at  Rennes,  want- 
ing in  the  last  moment  these  heartrending  words:  "What  a 
blessing  that  I  have  no  child  to  receive  my  horrible  inheri- 
tance, and  hve  under  the  weight  of  my  name  I" 

The  last  orders  of  Nelson  in  dying,  recommended  the  fleet  to 
be  anchored;  Colhngwood  judged  otherwise,  and  waited  till 
dayhght.  Already  Admiral  Gravina  had  taken  his  vessels  into 
the  port  of  Cadiz,  when  a  furious  tempest  broke  forth,  irre- 
sistible by  the  ships  so  dreadfully  damaged  in  the  conflict.  The 
English  had  so  much  to  do  in  looking  after  their  own  safety 
that  they  could  not  attend  to  their  prizes,  and  the  officer  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  Bucentaure  resigned  it  to  the  French  com- 
manders: the  imfortunate  vessel  perished  on  the  coast,  oppo- 
pite  Cape  Diamant. 

Indomitable  in  defeat  as  in  battle,  the  officers  and  sailors  of 
the  Alg&nras  forced  their  guardians  to  surrender  the  vessel 
They  at  last  escaped  death,  after  two  nights  of  anguish  and 
struggle.  At  their  side  the  Indomptable^  all  hung  with 
lanterns,  its  deck  crowded  with  a  despairing  crew,  was  forced 
from  its  anchors  by  the  hurricane,  and  shattered  againsi  ^b% 
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rocks.  The  Enghsh  lost  all  their  prizes  but  four;  they  were 
compelled  to  sink  the  Sn-iftsiire,  captured  by  Admiral  Gan- 
teaume,  and  which  they  were  intent  on  recapturing  from  us. 

Nelson  had  made  the  request  in  dying,  "Do  not  cast  my 
poor  body  into  the  sea."  The  most  extraordinary  honors 
awaited  in  England  the  remains  of  this  great  seaman:  tlie 
broken  mast  of  his  flag-ship,  and  one  of  the  French  bullets 
which  struck  him,  still  attract  attention  in  a  room  at  Windsor. 
The  whole  nation  put  on  mourning;  the  politicians  forgot  the 
embarrassment  which  he  had  more  than  once  caused  them, 
and  which  had  drawn  from  one  of  them  the  expression, "  He  is 
an  heroic  cockney."  The  splendor  of  liis  military  genius,  his 
devotion  to  his  country,  the  noble  simphcity  of  his  character, 
inspired  all  minds  with  respect.  The  hero  of  the  struggle 
against  France,  he  fell  at  the  height  of  his  glory.  He  had 
taken  part  in  nearly  all  the  maritime  victories  which  had  sig- 
nalized the  war:  the  names  of  Aboukir,  Copenhagen,  and 
Trafalgar  render  his  memory  glorious. 

The  emperor  bore  the  blow  of  his  defeat  without  showing 
despondency  or  anger.  ''AH  this  makes  no  change  in  my 
cruising  projects,"  wrote  he  on  the  18th  November,  to  Admiral 
Decres;  "  I  am  even  annoyed  that  all  is  not  ready.  They 
must  set  out  without  delay.  Cause  all  the  troops  that  are  on 
board  the  squadron  to  come  to  me  by  land.  They  will  wait  my 
orders  at  the  first  town  in  France." 

Napoleon  was  then  at  Znaim  in  Moravia,  and  the  date  of  his 
letter  told  the  story  of  his  astonishing  successes.  Abandoned 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  whom  the  Austrians  and  the 
Russians  had  turned  to  account  the  violation  of  his  territory, 
Napoleon  prepared  to  dispute  Hanover  with  new  enemies, 
without  modifying  his  general  plan,  and  without  renouncing 
his  march  upon  Vienna.  The  Russian  army  of  Kutuzof  alone 
baiTcd  his  way;  but  already  it  was  conunencing  a  clever  move- 
ment of  retreat,  never  fighting  without  necessity,  firm  and 
resolute,  however,  when  attacked.  The  Russians  passed  the 
Danube'at  Krems,  destroying  the  bridges  behind  them.  They 
committed  great  ravages  during  their  march,  and  had  gained 
the  ill-will  of  the  Austrian  corps  who  went  with  them,  and 
who  fell  back  upon  Vienna.  With  great  imprudence  General 
Mortier  had  been  detached  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  Russian 
array  at  the  very  moment  when  he  found  himselt  separated 
from  the  division  of  Dupont.     In  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance 
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of  the  French  soldiers  the  danger  was  immment.  Mortier  was 
urged  t^  take  to  a  boat,  and  not  deliver  to  the  enemy  a  mor- 
Bhal  of  France.  "  Who  would  leave  such  brave  men?"  replied 
Mortier ;  "  we  will  be  saved  or  perish  together. "  A  road  lay 
open  across  the  groimd  occupied  by  the  Russians,  to  the  \illage 
of  Dernstein ;  the  soldiers  of  General  Dupont  entered  it  at  the 
same  lime  from  another  direction.  They  hastened  by  forced 
marches  to  the  succor  of  the  marshal.  Napoleon's  anger  fell 
heavily  on  Murat,  whom  he  accused,  not  without  reason,  of 
vainglorious  levity.  xVlready  the  brilUant  general  of  cavalry 
had  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  The  Emperor 
Francis  had  not  wished  to  expose  his  capital  to  the  horrors  of 
a  siege;  when  he  saw  the  proposals  for  an  armistice  rejected 
which  he  had  addressed  to  Napoleon  (November  8th)  he  pre- 
pared to  quit  Vienna.  Less  menacing  than  at  Ulm,  the  con- 
queror no  longer  invited  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  meditate 
upon  the  fall  of  empires:  he  reminded  him  that  the  present 
war  was  for  Russia  only  a  fancy  war;  "for  your  Majesty  and 
myself  it  is  a  war  that  absorbs  all  our  means,  all  our  senti- 
ments, all  our  faculties."  Fifteen  days  later  Napoleon  entered 
the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn.  Thanks  to  a  ruse,  more  daring 
than  fair,  Murat  had  succeeded  in  carrying  the  bridges  of 
Vienna  at  the  moment  when  the  workmen  were  preparing  to 
blow  them  up ;  he  was  on  the  march  for  Moravia,  pursuing  the 
Russians,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mortier  and  Bernadotte. 

By  his  superior  ability  Napoleon  struck  his  enemies  at  once 
with  terror  and  astonishment,  paralyzing  their  forces  by  their 
anxiety  at  the  unforeseen  blows  he  dealt  them.  Tlie  Arch- 
duke Charles  had  long  remained  immovable  on  the  Adige; 
when  he  at  last  commenced  his  retreat  he  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  threatened  empire,  and  was  pursued  by  Mas- 
sena.  The  marshal  attacked  the  archduke  in  his  camp  of 
Caldiero  after  having  seized  Verona  by  night,  and  had  fought 
him  on  the  shores  of  the  Taghamento ;  he  was  now  approaching 
Marmont,  who  occupied  the  Styrian  Alps.  The  Archduke 
Charles  rallying  the  remains  of  the  army  of  his  brother, 
the  Archduke  John,  was  engaged  with  him  in  Himgary,  in 
order  to  rejoin  the  Russian  army  in  Moravia.  Before  the  two 
masses  of  the  enemy  could  reach  Briinn,  and  in  spite  of  the 
clever  manoeuvre  of  Kutuzof,  who  succeeded  before  Holla- 
brunn  in  concealing  from  Murat  and  Lannes  the  great  bulk  of 
his  army,  the  French  were,  on  the  19th  of  November,  in  pos- 
Beesion  of  the  capital  of  Moravia.    Napoleon  entered  it  next  dagr. 
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The  Emperor  Alexander  joined  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at 
Olmiitz.  Proud  of  his  diplomatic  successes  at  Berlin,  and  con- 
vinced that  his  ^-isit  to  the  King  of  Prussia  had  alone  decided 
him  to  attach  himself  to  the  coalition,  he  nui-sed  a  military 
ambition,  assiduously  encouraged  by  his  young  favorites.  The 
Emperor  Francis  sent  Stadion  and  Giulay  to  Briinn,  com- 
missioned to  treat  for  conditions  of  peace.  Napoleon  referred 
them  to  Talleyrand,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Vienna.  "They 
know  the  state  of  the  question  by  what  I  have  said  to  them  in 
a  few  words,"  wrote  he;  "but  you  have  to  treat  it  smoothly 
and  at  full  length.  My  intention  is  absolutely  to  have  the 
State  of  Venice,  and  to  reunite  it  to  the  kingdom  of  lUily.  I 
have  good  cause  to  think  that  the  court  of  Vienna  has  taken 
its  resolution  on  that  point. " 

Napoleon  was  wishing  for  peace — unmediate,  glorious,  and 
fruitful.  He  had  vainly  sought  to  separate  the  Austrians  from 
the  Russians;  he  could  not  doubt  the  hostile  intentions  of 
Prussia.  The  very  explanations  that  Haugwitz  had  jusu  given 
him  as  to  the  motives  for  the  entry  of  a  Prussian  army  into 
Hanover  foreshadowed  plenty  of  approaching  hostihties:  a 
brilliant  victory,  forestalling  the  union  of  the  Grerman  and 
Russian  forces,  became  necessary.  For  a  few  days  the  soldiers 
rested,  recruiting  their  forces  after  their  long  and  perilous 
marches.  The  impatience  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
already  carried  the  general  quarters  of  the  aUies  to  Wischau. 
It  was  there  that  General  Savary  presented  himself,  intrusted 
with  aimless  negotiations,  which  gave  him  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  Austro- Russian  army.  Prince 
Dolgorouki,  sent  from  Briinn  with  the  reply  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  was  received  at  the  advanced  posts.  The  young 
favorite  was  thoughtless  and  proud.  "  What  do  they  want  of 
me?"  said  Napoleon.  "Why  does  the  Emperor  Alexander 
make  war  on  me?  Is  he  jealous  of  the  growth  of  France? 
WeU,  let  him  extend  his  frontiers  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh- 
bors on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and  all  quarrels  will  be  at  an  end." 
Dolgorouki  protested  the  disinterestedness  of  his  master. 
*'The  emperor  wishes,"  said  he  "for  the  independence  of 
Europe,  the  evacuation  of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  an  indem- 
nity for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  barriers  round  France  for 
the  protection  of  its  neighbors."  Napoleon  broke  out  m  a 
passion:  "I  will  never  yield  anything  in  Itah',  even  if  the 
Russians  should  camp  upon  the  heights  of  Montmartre."  He 
sent  back  the  negotiator,  who  had  perceived  the  movements  of 
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troops  falling  back  around  Briinn.  Ignorant  of  the  great 
principle  which  directed  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon—"  divide 
in  order  tx)  subsist,  concentrate  in  order  to  fight"  -  he  thought 
he  divined  the  preparations  for  retreat.  The  ardor  of  the 
Russian  army  grew  more  intense.  It  advanced  towards  the 
position  long  studied  by  Napoleon,  and  which  he  destined  for 
his  field  of  battle.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Austrian 
general,  Weirother,  who  was  in  gi'eat  favor  with  the  Emi)eror 
Alexander,  the  alhes  had  resolved  to  turn  the  right  of  the 
French  army,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  road  to  Vienna  by  isolat- 
ing numerous  corps  dispersed  in  Austria  and  Styria.  Already 
the  two  emperors  and  their  staff-officers  occupied  the  castle 
and  village  of  Austerlitz.  On  December  1st,  1805,  the  alhes 
estabhshed  themselves  upon  the  plateau  of  Platzen;  Napoleon 
had  by  design  left  it  free.  Divining,  with  the  sure  instinct  of 
superior  genius,  the  manoeuvres  of  his  enemy,  he  had  cleverly 
drawn  them  into  the  snare.  His  proclamation  to  the  troops 
announced  all  the  plan  of  the  battle. 

"  Soldiers, "  said  he,  "the  Russian  army  presents  itself  be- 
fore you  to  avenge  the  Austrian  army  of  Ulm.  These  are  the 
same  battalions  which  you  have  beaten  at  Hollabrunn,  and 
that  you  have  constantly  pursued  to  this  place. 

"  The  positions  that  we  occupy  are  formidable,  and  whilst 
they  march  to  turn  my  right  they  will  present  me  their  flank. 

"  Soldiers,  I  will  myself  direct  your  battalions.  I  will  keep 
myself  away  from  the  firing  if,  with  your  accustomed  brarery, 
you  carry  disorder  and  confusion  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  But 
if  the  victory  were  for  a  moment  uncertain  you  would  see  your 
emperor  expose  himself  to  the  brunt  of  the  attack ;  for  this 
victory  will  finish  the  campaign,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  re- 
sume our  winter  quarters,  where  we  shall  be  joined  by  new 
armies  which  are  forming  in  France.  Then  the  peace  I  shall 
make  will  be  worthy  of  my  people,  of  you,  and  of  me." 

It  was  late,  and  the  emperor  had  just  dismissed  Haugwitz, 
whom  he  had  sent  back  to  Vienna.  ''  I  shall  see  you  again  il 
I  am  not  carried  off  to-morrow  bv  a  cannon -baD.  It  will  be 
time  then  to  understand  each  other.'*  Napoleon  went  out  to 
visit  the  soldiers  at  the  bivouac.  A  great  ardor  animated  the 
troops ;  it  was  remembered  that  the  2nd  December  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  the  emperor.  The  soldien 
gathered  up  the  straw  upon  which  they  were  stretched, 
making  it  into  bimdles,  which  they  fit  at  the  end  of  poles ;  a 
sudden  illumination  ht  up  the  camp.     *'  Be  assured,*^  said  as 


old  grenadier,  advancing  towards  the  chief  who  had  so  many 
tunes  led  his  conn-ades  to  victory,  '*I  promise  thee  that  we 
will  bring  thee  to-niorrow  the  flags  and  the  cannon  of  the 
Russian  army  to  signalize  the  anniversary  of  the  2nd  Decem- 
ber." 

The  fires  were  extinguished,  and  the  enemies  thought  they 
saw  in  it  the  indication  of  a  nocturnal  retread  orathered 
aruimd  a  map,  the  allied  generals  listened  to  Weirother,  who 
developed  his  plan  of  battle  "with  a  boasting  air,  which  dis- 
played in  him  a  clear  persuasion  of  bis  own  merit  and  of  our 
incapacity,"  says  General  longeron,  a  French  emigrant  officer 
in  the  Russian  army.  Old  Kutuzof  slept.  '*  If  Bonaparte  had 
been  able  to  attack  us,  he  would  have  done  it  to-<lay,"  was  the 
assurance  of  Weirother.  **  You  do  not  then  think  liim  strong?*' 
*' If  he  has  40.000  men,  it  is  all."  "He  has  extinguished  his 
fires ;  a  good  deal  of  noise  comes  from  his  camp."  "  He  is  either 
retreating  or  else  he  is  changing  his  position;  if  betakes  that  of 
Tur^is,  he  will  spare  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  dis- 
positions of  the  troops  will  remain  the  same. "  The  day  was 
scarcely  begun  (2nd  December,  1805)  when  the  allied  army  was 
on  the  march.  The  noise  of  the  preparations  in  the  camps  had 
reassured  Napoleon  as  to  the  direction  the  enemy  would  take. 
On  the  previous  evening,  whilst  listening  to  the  learned  lecture 
of  Weirother,  Prince  Bagration,  formerly  the  heroic  defender 
of  the  positions  of  Hollabrunn,  had  uttered  imder  his  long 
moustache,  *' The  battle  is  lostf  In  seeing  his  enemies  ad- 
vance towards  the  right,  as  he  had  himself  announced  to  big 
soldiers,  Napoleon  could  not  withhold  the  signs  of  his  joy.  He 
held  the  victory  in  his  own  hands.  He  waited  patiently  until 
his  enemies  had  deployed  their  line.  The  sun  had  just  risen, 
shining  through  the  midst  of  a  fog.  vrhicb  it  dispersed  with  its 
brilliant  rays.  The  plateau  of  Pratzen  was  in  part  abandoned; 
the  emperor  gave  the  signal,  and  the  whole  French  army 
moved  forward,  forming  an  enormous  and  compact  mass, 
eager  to  hurl  itself  on  the  enemy.  "  See  how  the  French  climb 
the  height  without  staying  to  respond  to  our  fire  1"  siiid  Prince 
Czartoriski,  who  watched  the  battle  near  the  two  emperors. 
Ho  was  still  speaking  when  already  the  allie<l  columns,  thrown 
out  one  after  another  on  the  slope,  foimd  themselves  arrested 
in  their  movement  and  separated  from  the  two  wings  of  the 
army.  Old  Kutuzof,  badl}-  wounded,  strove  in  vain  to  send  aid 
to  the  disordered  centre.  '' S(^,  see.  a  mortal  wound  I"  he 
^ed,  extending  his  anns  towards  Pratzen. 
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During  this  time  the  right,  commanded  by  Marshal  Davout, 
disputed  with  the  Russians  the  hne  of  Goldbach,  extricating 
with  the  di\'ision  of  Friant  G-eneral  Legrand  for  a  moment 
outflanked.  Murat  and  Lannes  attacked  on  the  left  eighty-two 
Russian  and  Austrian  squadrons,  under  the  orders  of  Prince 
John  of  Lichtenstein.  The  infantry  advanced  in  quick  time 
against  tb^  Uhlans  sent  against  them,  soon  dispersed  by  the 
light  cavalry  of  Kellermann.  The  Russian  batteries  drowned 
the  sound  of  all  the  drums  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  division 
of  Cafarelli.  Greneral  Valhubert  had  his  thigh  fractured,  and 
his  soldiers  wished  to  carry  him  away.  ''Remain  at  your 
posts,"  said  he  calmly.  "  I  know  well  how  to  die  alone.  We 
must  not  for  one  man  lose  six."  The  Russian  guard  at  last 
turned  towards  Pratzen.  A  French  battalion,  which  had  let 
itself  be  drawn  in  pursuit,  was  in  danger.  Napoleon,  stationed 
at  the  centre  with  the  infantry  of  the  guard,  and  the  corps  of 
Bernadotte.  perceived  the  disorder.  "Take  there  the  Mame- 
lukes and  the  chasseurs  of  the  guard,"  said  he  to  Rapp.  Wlien 
the  latter  returned  to  the  emperor  he  was  w^ounded,  but  the 
Russians,  were  repulsed,  and  Prince  Repnin  prisoner.  A  Rus- 
sian division,  isolated  at  Sokolnitz,  had  just  surrendered ;  two 
columns  had  been  thrown  back  bevond  the  marshes.  The 
bridge  broke  under  the  weiglit  of  the  artillery.  The  cold  was 
intense ;  and  the  soldiers  thought  to  save  themselves  by  spring- 
ing upon  the  ice,  but  already  the  French  cannon-balls  were 
breaking  it  under  their  feet.  With  cries  of  despair  they  were 
engulfed  in  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Generals  Doctorolf  and 
Keinmayer  effected  their  painful  retreat,  under  the  fire  of  our 
batteries,  by  a  narrow  embankment,  separating  the  two  lakes 
of  Mehiitz  and  Falnitz.  Only  the  corps  of  Prince  Bagration 
still  kept  in  order  of  battle,  Marshal  Lannes  having  restrained 
his  troops  which  were  rushing  forward  in  pursuit. 

The  day  had  come  to  a  close;  the  two  emperors  had  aban- 
doned the  terrible  battle-field.  Beliind  them  resounded  the 
French  shouts  of  victory;  around  them,  before  them,  they 
heard  the  imprecations  of  the  fugitives,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  unable  any  longer  to  keep  on  their  way,  the  com- 
plaints of  the  peasants  ravacced  by  the  furious  soldiery.  They 
arrived  thus  at  the  imperial  castle  of  Halitsch,  where  they 
found  themselves  next  day  pressed  by  Marshal  Davout. 
Austerlitz  became  the  headquarters  of  the  conqueror. 

Before  even  having  reached  a  place  of  safety  the  Emperor 
Francis,  gloomy  and  calm,  had  in  his  own  noind  taken  his  de 
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dfiion.  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  was  sent  to  ask  from 
Napoleon  an  armistice  and  an  interview.  The  conqueror  was 
still  traversing  the  field  of  battle,  attentive  in  procurmg  for  his 
soldiers  the  care  that  theii'  bravery  merited.  '  *  The  interview, 
when  the  emperor  will,  the  day  after  to-morro  v,  at  our  ad- 
vanced posts,"  said  he  to  the  Austrian  envoy;  "  until  then,  no 
armistice."  Whilst  Napoleon  was  speaking  to  his  army  and  to 
Europe,  Marshal  Lannes  and  the  cavalry  were  already  pur- 
suing the  vanquished  enemy. 

"Soldiei-s,  I  am  siitisfied  with  you,"  said  he  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  3rd  December,  1805.  "  You  have  upon  the  day  of 
Austerhtz  justified  all  that  I  expected  from  your  intrepidity. 
An  army  of  100,000  men,  commanded  by  the  Emperors  of  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  has  been  in  less  than  four  hours  either  cut  up 
or  dispersed,  and  what  escaped  from  youi'  steel  is  drowned  in 
the  lakes.  Forty  flags,  the  standards  of  the  Imperial  Guard  of 
Russia,  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  gen- 
erals, and  more  than  thirty  thousand  prisoners  are  the  results 
of  this  ever-memorable  day.  In  three  months  this  third  coal- 
ition has  been  vanquished  and  dissolved.  Soldiers,  when  all 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  assure  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  France  shall  be  accomplished,  I  will  lead  you  back 
into  France ;  there  you  will  be  the  object  of  my  most  tender 
solicitude.  My  people  will  see  you  again  with  joy,  and  it  will 
suffice  for  you  to  say,  *I  was  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,'  to  re- 
ceive the  reply,  *  There  is  a  hero  1'  " 

The  army  rested,  intoxicated  with  pride  and  joy.  The 
losses,  considerable  in  themselves,  were  small  in  comparison 
with  the  disasters  inflicted  on  the  coalition ;  the  arrog-ance  of 
the  Russians  had  undegone  a  most  painful  check ;  the  youthful 
illusions  of  their  Czar  cruelly  dissipated.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  informed  him  of  his  pacific  intentions,  and  Alexander 
hastened  to  release  his  allies  from  their  engagements;  he  was 
in  a  hurry  to  retire  and  disengage  himself  from  a  war  which 
could  procure  for  him  no  other  advantage  than  a  vain  hope  o€ 
glory. 

Napoleon  repeated  his  former  sentiments  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  when  he  met  him  next  day  at  the  mill  of  Paleny,  be- 
tween Nasiedlowitz  and  Urschitz.  *'Do  not  confound  your 
cause  with  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Russia  can  to-day 
only  make  a  fancy  war  {une  gv£rre  de  fantaisie).  Conquered, 
she  retires  into  her  deserts,  and  you  pay  all  the  costs  of  the 
war."    Then,  gracefully  retmning  to  the  courtesies  of  society. 
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the  all-powerful  conqueror  made  excuses  for  the  poor  place  in 
which  he  was  compelled  to  receive  his  illustrious  host. 

''These  are  the  palaces,"  said  he,  "  which  your  Majesty  has 
compelled  me  to  inhabit  for  three  months  past."  "  Your  visit 
has  succeeded  suflSciently  well  for  you  to  have  no  right  to  bear 
me  any  ginidge,"  replied  the  Emperor  Francis.  The  two  mon- 
archs  embraced,  and  the  armistice  was  concluded.  The  Rus- 
sians were  to  retire  by  stages,  and  the  seat  of  negotiations  was 
fixed  at  Briinn.  A  formal  order  from  Napoleon  was  necessary 
in  order  to  stop  the  march  of  Marshal  Davout  in  pursuit  of  the 
Russian  army.  General  Savary  was  entrusted  with  tliis  order; 
he  brought  to  the  Czar  the  conditions  of  the  armistice.  ' '  I  am 
satisfied,  since  my  ally  is,"  replied  Alexander,  and  he  allowed 
to  escape  from  him  the  expression  of  an  admiration  which  was 
long  to  exercise  over  him  a  profound  influence.  '  Your  master 
has  shown  himself  very  great,"  said  he  to  Savary. 

Napoleon  left  Talleyrand  at  Brtinn  exchanging  arguments 
with  Stadion  and  Giulay ;  he  himself  repaired  to  Vienna,  where 
Haugwitz  awaited  him.  Imperfectly  instructed  as  to  the  alli- 
ance concluded  on  the  Hrd  of  November  at  Potsdam  between 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  allies,  he  knew  enough  of  it  to 
break  forth  in  violent  reproaches  against  the  perfidy  of  the 
Prussian  Government.  And  as  Haugwitz  made  excuses  and 
protests,  the  Emperor  proposed  to  him  all  of  a  sudden  that 
union  with  France  which  had  been  so  often  discussed.  Han- 
over was  to  be  the  price  of  it.  Prussia  was  uneasy,  frightened, 
divided  in  her  councils,  but  she  accepted ;  the  Marquisate  of 
Anspach,  the  Principality  of  Nenfchatel,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves  were  ceded  to  France,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  at 
Schonbrunn  on  the  15th  December,  1805.  Prussia  recognized 
all  the  conquests  of  Napoleon ;  the  two  sovereigns  reciprocally 
guaranteed  each  other's  possessions. 

Talleyrand  had  just  quitted  Briinn,  which  had  become  un- 
Ilealthy  through  the  overcrowding  of  the  hospitals ;  the  nego- 
tiations were  being  carried  on  at  Presburg.  In  spite  of  the  wise 
and  prudent  counsels  of  his  minister,  Napoleon  was  resolved  on 
exacting  from  Austria  still  more  than  he  had  declared  before 
Ulm.  The  defection  of  Prussia  had  thoroughly  disheartened 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  The  French 
armies  concentrated  afresh  around  Vienna.  Napoleon  was 
doubly  imperious,  threatening  to  recommence  the  war;  the 
negotiators  at  length  yielded  to  necessity.  On  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1805,  peace  was  signed  at  Presburg  between  France 
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and  Austria.  The  Emperor  Francis  abandoned  to  the  con- 
queror Venice,  Istria,  Frioul,  and  Dalmatia,  which  were  to  be- 
come part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg, 
of  which  Napoleon  made  a  present  to  Bavaria;  the  outlying 
territories  of  Suabia,  handed  over  to  Wurtemberg;  the  Brisgaii, 
Ortenau,  and  the  city  of  Constance,  which  were  added  to  the 
territories  of  the  Elector  of  Baden.  Napoleon  ceded  to  the 
Emperor  the  Principility  of  Wurtzburg  for  one  of  the  arch- 
dukes; the  secularization  of  the  Teutonic  Order  was  agreed 
upon  to  the  profit  of  Austria ;  the  latter  power  was  to  pay  a 
war  indenmity  of  forty  mdhons. 

The  small  German  princes,  who  beheld  their  possessions  in- 
creased and  their  titles  made  more  glorious  by  the  powerful 
hand  of  the  con(iueror,  were  in  their  turn  to  pay  the  price  of 
the  terrible  alliance  which  weighed  upon  them.  The  new  Kings 
of  Wurtemberg  and  Rivaria  found  themselves  obligeil  to  give 
their  daughters  to  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  to  Eugene  de  Bean- 
hamais;  the  marriage  that  the  former  had  contracted  in 
America,  and  the  betrothal  of  the  Princess  of  Bavaria  to  the 
son  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  weighed  nothing  in  the  balance  in 
comparison  with  the  iron  wiH  of  Napoleon.  Intimidated  and 
restless,  the  Elector  of  Baden  himself  broke  off  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  accepting  for  him  the  hand  of  Stephani  de  B^^auhar- 
nais,  niece  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  Before  taking  the  road 
to  France,  the  Emperor  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  the 
vice-King  of  Italy  with  the  princess  whose  portrait  he  had  seen 
a  few  days  before  upon  a  porcelain  cup.  Everv'thing  had 
yielded  to  his  power,— sovereigns,  families,  and  hearts.  Rus- 
sia and  England  alone  remained  openly  enemies.  *'  "Rest 
awhile,  my  children, '' said  the  Archduke  Charles  in  disbanding 
his  army;  "rest  awhile,  until  we  begin  again." 

I  have  been  desirous  of  conducting  General  Bonaparte,  now 
become  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  up  to  the  popular  summit  of  his 
glory.  He  had  already  tainted  it  by  many  acts  of  violence, 
and  by  an  exclusive  devotion  to  personal  ends,  in  defiance  of 
justice  and  liberty.  Henceforward  and  under  the  disastrous 
inspirations  of  a  mad  ambition,  victory  itself  was  to  become  a 
fatal  seduction  which  by  inevitable  degrees  draws  us  on  to  ruin. 
Great  and  terrible  lesson  of  Divine  justice  on  the  morality  of 
nations !  Starting  from  the  violation  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
and  in  spite  of  the  glory  of  the  sun  of  Austerlitz,  the  history  of 
the  glory  of  the  conqueror  includes  in  germ  the  history  of  his 
faU,  and  of  the  ever-increasing  misfortunes  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GLORY  AND  CONQUEST   (1805—1808). 

Gtjizot  "has  said  at  the  commencement  of  his  essay  on  "Wash- 
ington :  ' '  There  is  a  spectacle  as  fine  as  that  of  a  virtuous  man 
BtriJgpjUngwith  advei*sity,  and  not  less  sahitary  to  contemplate; 
it  is  the  spectacle  of  a  virtuous  man  at  the  head  of  a  good  cause 
and  assuring  his  triumph." 

There  is  a  spectacle,  sorrowful  and  sad,  also  salutary  to  con- 
template in  its  austere  teachings:  it  is  that  of  a  man  of  genius 
bearing  along  in  his  train  an  enthusiastic  nation,  and  squander- 
ing all  the  living  forces  of  his  genius  and  his  country  in  the 
ser\ico  of  a  senseless  ambition,  as  fatal  to  the  sovei-eign  as  the 
people,  both  foolishly  dragged  jilong  by  a  vision  of  glory 
towards  injustices  and  crimes  not  at  first  foreseen.  Such  is 
the  spectacle  offered  to  us  by  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, and  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  the 
Peace  of  Presburg. 

For  the  moment  a  stupor  seemed  to  oppress  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Prussia,  humiliated  and  indignant,  had,  however,  just 
ratified  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn ;  Austria  was  panting  and 
conquered;  England  had  lost  her  great  minister:  WiUiam  Pitt 
died  23rd  January,  1806,  struck  to  the  heart  in  his  patriotic 
passion,  by  the  new  victory  of  the  conqueror  whom  he  dreaded 
for  the  liberty  of  the  world.  "Roll  up  this  map  of  Europe,'* 
said  he  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  as  he  lay  dying  in 
his  little  house  at  Putney,  "in  ten  years  time  there  will  be  no 
further  need  for  it."  Already  his  rival  had  succeeded  him  in 
office,  and  Fox  did  not  yet  foresee  that  he  wxnild  presently  be 
inevitably  brought  to  adopt  the  policy  of  resistance  to  the  long 
increasing  power  of  Napoleon.  He  was  then  making  cordial 
advances  towards  him.  The  Emperor  Alexander  had  not  dis- 
armed, but  the  appeals  to  him  from  the  Court  of  Naples  found 
him  immovable.  Already  the  Bourbons  were  trembling  on  the 
thrones  they  still  occupied. 

Napoleon  announced  it  in  his  thirty-seventh  bulletin,  dated 
from  Vienna,     **  (General  Saint  Cyr  marches  by  long  stages 
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towards  Naples,  to  punish  the  treason  of  the  queen,  and  hurl 
from  the  throne  this  criminal  woman  who  has  violated  every- 
thing that  is  held  sacred  among  men."  Intercession  was 
attempted  for  her  with  the  Emperor.  He  replied,  "Ought  hos- 
tilities to  recommence,  and  the  nation  to  sustain  a  war  of  thirty 
years,  a  perfidy  so  ati-ocious  cannot  be  pardoned." 

In  this  struggle  between  violence  and  treason  the  issue  could 
not  remain  long  doubtful.  In  the  name  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Massena  commanded  the  army  which  came  to  take  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  For  the  second  time.  King  Ferdi- 
nand and  (^ueen  Charlotte  took  refuge  in  Sicily.  "It  is  the  in- 
terest of  France  to  make  sure  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  a 
useful  and  easy  conquest,"  the  Moniteiw  had  formerly  declared, 
in  publishing  the  treaty  of  neutrality  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  work  was  accomplished;  on  the  liOth  of  March, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Two  Sicihes. 
The  city  of  Gaeta  alone  was  to  prolong  its  resistance. 

Two  months  later,  with  the  appearance  of  the  national  con- 
sent. Napoleon  elevated  his  brother  Louis  to  the  throne  which 
he  had  instituted  for  him  in  Holland.  The  prince  had  been 
ordered  to  protect  this  countiy,  threatened  by  the  Anglo- 
Swedish  army.  After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  he  presented 
himself  before  the  Emperor.  "Why  have  you  quitted  Hol- 
land?" demanded  the  latter  brusipiely,  "we  saw  you  there 
with  pleasure,  and  you  should  have  remained  there."  "  Sounds 
of  a  monarchical  transformation  circulate  in  Holland,"  replied 
Louis  Bonaparte,  "they  are  not  agreeable  to  this  free  and 
worthy  nation,  nor  are  they  any  more  pleasant  to  me." 

Napoleon  broke  out  into  a  passion.  "  He  gave  me  to  under- 
stand," says  Prince  Louis  in  his  Memoires,  "  that  if  I  had  not 
been  more  consulted  over  this  atfair,  it  was  for  a  subject  only 
to  obey."  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  wrote  to  Talleyrand, 
"  I  have  seen  tliis  evening  Admiral  Verhuell.  In  two  words 
hear  what  this  question  amounts  to.  Holland  is  without  execu- 
tive power.  It  requires  that  power,  and  I  will  give  it  l^rince 
Louis.  In  place  of  the  Grand  Pensionary  Schinunelpenninck, 
there  shall  be  a  king.  The  argument  is  that  without  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  peace  a  firm  settlement.  Prince  Louis 
must  make  his  entrv  into  Amsterdam  within  twentv  davs." 
The  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  new  monarch  was  celebrated 
on  the  5th  June,  1806. 

Napoleon  disposed  at  his  will  of  crowns  and  appanages,  ele- 
vating or  dethroning  kings,  magnificently  dowering  the  com- 
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panions  of  his  military  life  and  the  servants  of  his  policy.  He 
had  at  the  same  time  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  beyond  hia 
States  a  barrier  which  should  separate  them  from  the  great 
German  powers,  always  secretly  hostile.  The  dukes  and  the 
electors  whom  he  had  made  kings,  the  princes  whose  domains 
he  had  aggrandized,  were  to  unite  in  a  confederation  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  State  of  Germany .  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  established  at  Frankfort.  The  town  of  Ratisbon, 
formerly  honored  by  the  assembhes  of  the  Diet,  had  been  ceded 
to  Bavaria.  The  Diet  was  officially  informed  that  Prussia  re- 
ceived a  decisive  authorization  to  form  in  its  turn  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  North.  Most  of  the  German  States  having  been 
forcibly  taken  from  him,  Francis  II.  voluntarily  resigned  the 
▼ain  title  he  still  bore;  he  ceased  to  be  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  became  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Meanwhile  the  overtures  of  Fox  towards  France  had  until 
now  remained  without  result.  England  refused  to  treat  with- 
out Russia,  whom  the  Emperor  would  not  admit  to  a  common 
negotiation.  "Regrets  are  useless,"  wrote  Fox  to  Talleyrand 
on  the  10th  April,  1806 ;  "but  if  the  great  man  whom  you  serve, 
could  see  with  the  same  eye  with  which  I  behold  it,  the  true 
glory  which  would  accrue  to  him  from  a  moderate  and  just 
peace,  what  good  fortune  would  not  result  from  it  for  France 
and  for  all  Europe?" 

In  the  depth  of  his  soul  and  in  his  secret  thoughts  Napoleon 
now  desired  peace.  Amongst  the  English  prisoners  detained  in 
France  after  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  a  few  had 
been  exchanged  since  the  advent  of  Fox  to  the  ministry;  one  of 
them,  Lord  Yarmouth  (afterwards  Lord  Hertford),  elegant  and 
dissipated,  had  been  commissioned  by  his  government  to  talk 
over  familiarly  with  Tallej^rand  the  chances  of  peace  that  ex** 
isted  between  the  two  nations.  Napoleon  had  conceded  Han- 
over to  Prussia  as  the  price  of  peace ;  he  was  ready  to  retrocede 
it  to  England,  free  to  idemnify  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  Ger- 
many. The  negotiation  was  carried  on  secretly,  the  negotiators 
meeting  as  men  of  the  world  rather  than  diplomats.  Oubril, 
an  envoy  from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  had  just  arrived  in 
Paris,  charged  with  reassuring  France  on  the  subject  of  a  ciiv 
cumstance  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  Dalmatia.  The 
Russian  admiral,  Sinavin,  animated  with  unseasonable  zeal, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Montenegrins  had  seized  the  mouths  of  the 
Cattaro.  The  Austrian  oflScers,  appointed  to  hand  over  the 
territory  to  the  French,  had  not  opposed  any  reeistanoe  to  the 
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Russians.  The  two  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  hastened 
to  disavow  their  agents;  on  20th  July  Oubril  signed  with 
France  a  separate  peace. 

This  was  failing  in  loyalty  towards  England,  who  had  refused 
to  treat  without  its  ally.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  perceived  it; 
he  had  thought  the  cabinet  of  London  more  inclined  to  con- 
clude peace  at  any  cost.  The  health  of  Fox  was  gi\"ing  way, 
and  his  successors  were  likely  to  be  less  favorable  to  the  de- 
mands of  Napoleon.  Alexander  declared  that  he  would  not 
ratify  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Oubril.  This  news  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1806.  On  the  13th  of  the  same 
month  Fox  expired  in  London,  amiable  and  beloved  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life ;  ardently  devoted  to  his  friends,  to  freedom,  to 
all  noble  and  generous  causes;  a  great  orator  and  a  great 
debater;  feeble  in  his  political  conduct  even  in  opposition,  in- 
capable of  governing  and  of  sustaining  the  great  struggle  which 
for  so  long  agitated  Europe.  At  his  death  the  party  of  resist- 
ance resumed  power  in  England.  In  Germany  the  secret  of 
the  negotiations  with  regard  to  Hanover  had  transpired ;  the 
disregard  of  sworn  faith  which  Prussia  had  more  than  once 
practised  during  the  war  fell  back  upon  herself  with  crushing 
weight.  N  -poleon  thought  nothing  of  his  engagements;  he 
had  detach '^d  King  Frederick  William  from  his  natural  allies, 
and  showed  himself  disposed  to  snatch  from  him  the  price  of 
his  compliance.  The  nation  and  the  king  had  with  great  diffi- 
culty accepted  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Haugwitz;  indignation 
broke  forth  on  every  side.  It  had  already  betrayed  itself  for  a 
few  weeks  past  by  numerous  and  violent  pamphlets  against  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  against  the  armies  of  occupation. 
Napoleon  responded  to  them  by  a  despotic  and  cruel  act  which 
was  to  bear  bitter  fruits.  On  the  5th  August  he  wrote  to  Mar- 
shal Berth  ier:— 

"  My  cousin,  —I  imagine  that  you  have  had  the  booksellers  of 
Augsburg  and  Nuremberg  arrested.  My  intention  is  that  they 
should  be  indicted  before  a  military  tribunal,  and  shot  within 
twenty -four  hours.  It  is  no  ordinary  crime  to  spread  libels  in 
places  where  the  French  army  is  stationed,  in  order  to  excite 
the  inhabitants  against  it.  It  is  a  crime  of  high  treason.  The 
sentence  shall  set  forth  that  wherever  there  is  an  army,  the 
duty  of  the  commander  being  to  watch  over  its  safety,  such 
and  such  individuals  convicted  of  having  attempted  to  stir  up 
the  inhabitants  of  Suabia  against  the  French  army  are  con- 
demned to  death.    You  will  place  the  criminals  in  the  midst  of 
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a  div-ision,  and  you  will  appoint  seven  colonels  to  try  them. 
You  will  have  the  sentence  pubUshed  throughout  Germany." 
Only  one  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  named  Palm,  was  arrested, 
and^  suffered  the  terrible  sentence.  Berthier  never  forgot  the 
cruol  necessity  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in  ordering:  this 
odious  procedure.  "  He  makes  us  condemn  under  the  penalty 
of  being  condemned  ourselves,"  said  General  Hullin,  in  report- 
ing the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien. 

The  growing  irritation  of  Germany  only  awaited  an  excuse 
for  bursting  forth.  A  despatch  of  the  Marquis  of  Lucchesini, 
then  minister  of  Prussia  at  Paris,  gave  the  protracted  irritation 
of  the  court  of  Berlin  its  opportunity.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation received  from  this  diplomatist,  the  French  government 
was  putting  pressure  upon  the  German  Princes  of  the  North,  to 
prevent  them  from  entering  the  Confederation  projected  by 
Prussia.  A  letter  from  King  Frederick  William  and  a  diplo- 
matic note  demanded  peremptorily  the  evacuation  of  Germany 
by  the  French  troops,  and  liberty  of  action  for  the  German 
Princes.  At  the  same  time  the  armaments  of  Prussia,  for  a 
long  time  prepared  in  secret,  became  public.  Already  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  had  quitted  Paris,  without  Laforest,  his  minis- 
ter at  Berlin,  having  been  authorized  to  reply  to  the  demands 
of  the  Prussians.  "We  have  been  deceived  three  times,"  said 
Napoleon.  "We  must  have  facts;  let  Prussia  disarm,  and 
France  will  i-e-cross  the  Rhine,  and  not  before."  It  was  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  soldiers  alone  that  Napoleon  now  addressed 
the  explanation  of  his  aggressive  movements  against  Prussia. 

"Soldiers,  the  order  for  your  re-entry  into  Fi-ance  was  is- 
sued; you  had  already  approached  it  by  several  marches. 
Triumphant  fetes  awaited  you,  and  the  preparations  to  receive 
you  had  already  commenced  in  the  capital. 

"But  whilst  we  abandon  ourselves  to  this  too  confident 
security,  new  plots  are  hatched  under  the  mask  of  friendship 
and  alliance.  War  cries  have  made  themselves  heard  from 
BerUn.     For  two  months  we  have  been  provoked  more  and 

more  every  day. 

"The  same  faction,  the  same  spirit  of  giddiness  which,  mider 
favor  of  our  internal  dissensions,  conducted  the  Prussians 
fourteen  years  ago  into  the  midst  of  the  plains  of  Champagne, 
rules  in  their  councils;  if  it  is  no  longer  Paris  that  they  wirfi 
to  bum  and  overthrow  to  its  foimdations,  it  is  to-day  their 
flag  that  they  wish  to  plant  in  the  capitals  of  oiu*  allies;  it  is 
Saxony  that  they  wish  to  compel  by  a  shameful  transaction  to 
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renounce  its  independence  by  ranging  it  in  the  number 
of  their  provinces ;  it  is,  in  fine,  your  laurels  that  they  wish  to 
snatch  from  your  foreheads.  They  wish  us  to  evacuate  Ger- 
many at  the  sight  of  their  arms.  Fools  I  What?  Shall  we  then 
have  braved  the  seasons,  the  seas,  the  deserts,  conquered 
Europe  several  times  allied  against  us,  carried  our  glory  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  in  order  to  return  to-day  into  our  country 
like  fugitives  who  have  abandoned  their  allies ;  to  hear  it  said 
that  the  French  eagle  fled  in  fear  at  the  mere  sight  of  the 
Prussian  armies?" 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  fourth  continental  coalition  which  was  be- 
ginning to  be  formed  against  France.  Prussia  alone  was  then 
on  the  scene ;  long  prudent  and  circumspect  in  its  conduct,  it 
had  been  drawn  in  this  time,  in  spite  of  its  weakness,  by  ii-re- 
sistible  anger  and  indignation.  Napoleon  did  not  dread  the 
war.  "I  have  nearly  150,000  men  in  Germany,"  wrote  he  to 
King  Joseph;  "with  them  I  can  subdue  Vienna,  Berlin,  St. 
Petersburg. "  The  reply  that  he  at  last  deigned  to  address  to 
the  Kmg  of  Prussia  from  the  camp  of  G^ra  breathed  the  most 
haughty  confidence.  A  few  engagements  had  already  taken 
place.  "Monsieur  my  brother,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  Frederick 
William,  "I  only  received  on  the  7th  the  letter  of  your 
Majesty  of  the  25th  September.  I  am  vexed  that  you  have 
been  induced  to  sign  this  sort  of  thing.  You  appoint  a  meet- 
ing with  me  on  the  8th.  Like  a  good  knight,  I  keep  faith  with 
you,  I  am  in  the  middle  of  Saxony ;  believe  me  I  have  such 
forces  with  me  thafc  all  your  forces  cannot  long  prevent  my 
victory.  But  why  spill  so  much  blood?  To  what  end?  Sire, 
I  have  been  your  friend  for  six  years  past.  I  do  not  wish  to 
profit  by  that  species  of  giddiness  which  animates  your  coun- 
cil, and  has  caused  you  to  commit  poUtical  erroi-s,  at  which 
Europe  is  still  astonished,  and  military  errors  of  such  an  enor- 
mity that  Europe  will  soon  ring  with  them.  If  in  your  note 
you  had  asked  possible  things  from  me,  I  would  have  granted 
them  to  you;  you  have  asked  for  my  dishonor:  you  ought  to 
have  been  certain  of  my  reply.  War  is  then  made  between 
US,  the  aUiance  broken  forever;  but  why  make  our  subjects 
kill  each  other?  Sire,  your  Majesty  will  be  conquered;  you 
will  have  compromised  the  peace  of  your  days  and  the  exist- 
ence of  your  subjects  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext.  I  have 
nothing  to  gain  against  your  Majesty.  I  want  nothing,  and  I 
have  wanted  nothing  from  you.  The  present  war  is  an  im- 
pohtic  war." 
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Napoleon  had  well  estimated  the  forces  of  the  enemy  he  was 
preparuig  to  crush;  he  had  concentrated  under  his  hand  a 
power  superior  to  all  the  resources  of  the  Prussians,  whose 
soldiers  were  coiu-ageous  and  well  disciplined,  but  for  a  long 
time  httle  exercised  in  war.  Napoleon's  precautions  were 
taken  at  every  point  of  his  vast  territx)ry ;  he  had  called  new 
troops  under  his  banners;  everywhere  he  held  in  check  his 
enemies,  either  secret  or  avowed.  At  one  moment  he  thought 
of  tendering  his  hand  to  Austria;  he  wrote  to  his  ambassador 
at  Viemia,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld:  "My  position  and  my 
forces  are  such  that  I  have  no  cause  to  fear  any  one ;  but  at 
length  all  these  efforts  are  burdensome  to  my  p-^^ole.  Of  the 
three  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  I  must  have  one 
for  an  ally.  In  any  case  one  cannot  rely  on  Prussia:  there  re- 
mains only  Austria.  The  navy  of  i^Yance  formerly  flourished 
through  the  benefit  resulting  from  an  alliance  with  Austria. 
This  power  also  feels  the  need  of  remaining  quiet,  a  sentiment 
that  I  partake  with  all  my  lieart.  The  house  of  Austria  hav- 
ing often  caused  hints  to  be  thrown  out  to  me,  the  present 
moment,  if  it  knows  how  to  profit  by  it,  is  the  most  favor- 
able. 

Austria  remained  immovable,  the  uneasy  spectator  of  the 
events  that  were  preparing.  The  Russians  had  not  quitted 
their  positions  on  the  Vistula;  already  the  Prussians  had  in- 
vaded Saxony,  compelling  that  little  power  to  furnish  them 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  The  old  Duke  of  Bnmswick  col- 
lected at  the  same  time  the  contingent  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  who  had  sought  in  vain  to  maintain  his  neutrality. 
The  French  army  occupied  Franconia;  it  was  across  these 
mountainous  defiles  that  Napoleon  had  resolved  to  march 
against  the  enemy  divided  into  two  corps,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe.  Already 
Marshals  Davout  and  Bemadotte  were  established  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saale.  The  troops  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe 
occupied  the  road  from  Weimar  to  Jena.  Marshal  Lannes  had 
taken  possession  of  the  heights  which  commanded  this  last 
town.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  October,  the  combat  was 
opened  against  the  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe;  superior 
in  number  to  the  troops  employed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
but  surprised  by  an  attack  of  which  they  had  not  foreseen  the 
vigor,  the  Prussian  soldiers  were  soon  thrown  into  a  panic 
terror.  The  two  wings  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
Soult  and  Augereau,  already  enveloped  the  enemy  when  Napo- 


leon sent  forward  the  guard  and  the  reserves.  The  centre  of 
the  Prussian  army  fell  back  before  this  enormous  mass ;  the 
retreat  changed  into  a  rout.  At  the  same  moment  Marshal 
Biechel  arrived  by  forcea  marches  to  the  aid  of  the  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe;  he  brought  20,000  men,  but  in  vam  did  he  struggle 
to  rally  and  curb  the  fugitives;  he  was  drawn  along  and  re- 
pulsed by  the  conquered  as  well  as  by  the  conqueror.  French 
and  Germans  entered  at  the  same  time  into  Weimar ;  already 
the  crowd  of  prisoners  hindered  the  march  of  the  victorious 
army. 

At  the  same  hour  on  the  same  day,  with  forces  less  consider- 
able. Marshal  Davout  struggled  alone,  near  Auerstadt,  against 
the  enemy's  corps,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
by  King  Frederick  William.  Marshal  Bemadotte  had  quitted 
him,  obeying  literally  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  en- 
joined him  to  occupy  Hamburg,  little  carefid,  perhaps,  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  exposed  his  companion-in-arms.  Davout 
cut  the  road  of  the  Prussians  in  the  defile  of  Koesen. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  inarching  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  rushed  upon  him,  violently  attacking  our 
immovable  squares  under  a  murderous  fire.  The  old  general 
fell,  mortally  wounded ;  the  effort  of  Prince  William  and  the 
king  remained  equally  fruitless.  Profiting  by  the  trouble 
caused  by  his  resistance,  Davout  threw  his  troops  forward,  and 
seized  the  heights  of  EcKartsberg;  there,  protected  by  his 
artillery,  he  could  still  dofend  his  positions.  The  King  of 
Prussia  gave  orders  to  retire  on  Weimar;  he  counted  on  join- 
ing the  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  in  order  to  renew 
the  attack  with  all  his  forces.  He  had  already  travelled  over 
half  the  distance  without  being  harassed  by  Marshal  Davout, 
whose  troops  were  exhausted ;  but  Bemadotte  barred  his  pas- 
sage; the  confused  weaves  of  fugitives  from  Jena  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  ranks  of  their  friends  and  compatriota 
Behind  them  appeared  the  French  soldiers,  ardent  in  pursuits 
The  king  turned  otx  hastily,  by  way  of  Sommerda ;  the  dark- 
ness was  increasing,  and  the  disorder  increased  with  the  dark- 
nsss.  In  a  single  day  the  entire  Prussian  army  was  destroyed. 
*'They  can  do  nothing  but  gather  up  the  debris,"''  said 
Napoleon. 

He  took  care  to  crush  everywhere  these  sad  remains  of  a 
generous  and  patriotic  effort.  Whilst  his  lieutenants  were 
pursuing  the  wandering  detachments  of  the  Prussian  army, 
the  emperor  imposed  upon  the  nation  he  had  just  conquered  a 
HF  (7)  Vol   7 
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contribution  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions.  He  sent 
the  elec^tor  of  Hesse  to  Metz,  announcing  in  a  letter  to  Marshal 
Mortier  hi^  intention  that  the  house  of  Hesse  should  cease  to 
reipni,  and  would  be  effaced  from  the  number  of  the  powers. 
The  Saxon  prisoners,  on  the  contrary,  were  sent  back  free  to 
their  sovereign.  Everywhere  the  English  merchandise  found 
in  the  ports  and  warehouses  was  confiscated  for  the  profit  of 
the  army.     The  Prussian  commerce  w^as  ruined  like  the  state. 

Napoleon  advanced  upon  Berlin ;  the  King  of  Pinissia  sought 
to  reach  Magdeburg,  constantly  accompanied  by  the  queen, 
whose  warhke  and  patriotic  ardor  excited  the  rage  and  the 
insults  of  the  emperor.  ''The  Queen  of  Prussia  has  been 
many  times  in  view  of  our  posts,''  says  the  8th  bulletin  of  the 
grand  army;  "  she  is  in  continual  fear  and  alarms.  Last  night 
she  passed  her  regiment  in  review ;  she  continually  excited  the 
kins:  and  the  generals;  she  craves  for  blood.  Blood  the  most 
precious  has  flowed ;  the  most  distinguished  generals  are  those 
upon  whom  the  first  blows  have  fallen."  Gross  insinuations 
ag^-avated  these  rude  allusions.  ''All  the  Prussians  assign 
the  misfortunes  of  Prussia  to  the  journey  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  change  which  has  since  then  taken  place  in 
the  spirit  of  the  queen,  w^ho,  from  being  a  timid  and  modest 
woman,  occupied  with  her  home  affairs,  has  become  turbulent 
and  warlike,  is  quite  a  sudden  revolution.  She  desired  all  at 
once  to  have  a  regiment,  to  go  to  the  Council,  and  she  has  led 
the  monarchy  so  well  that  in  a  few  days  she  has  conducted  it 
to  the  edge  of  a  precipice." 

A  few  battles  finally  opened  everywhere  the  roads  to  the 
conqueror;  Magdeburg  was  besieged,  Erfurt  had  surrendered, 
Marshal  Davout  occupied  Wittemberg,  and  Lannes  occupied 
Dessau ;  Bemadotte  had  thrown  himself  against  Halle,  still  de- 
fended by  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg.  The  resistance  was 
severe;  when  the  emperor  came  to  visit  the  battle-field,  he 
recognized  among  the  corpses  still  scattered  upon  the  ground 
the  uniforms  of  the  32nd  half -brigade.  "  Still  the  32nd !"  cried 
he.  ''I  have  had  so  many  of  them  killed  in  Egypt,  in  Italy, 
everywhere,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  more  of  them. "  It  was 
with  the  same  accent  of  indifferent  and  cold  reflection  that  he 
was  to  say  much  later,  in  contemplating  his  sleeping  son, 
"  How  long  it  takes  to  make  a  man  I  I  have,  however,  seen 
fourteen  of  them  cut  off  bv  a  cannon-shot !" 

Napoleon  was  at  Potsdam,  in  the  palace  of  the  great  Freder- 
ick; the  military  genius  of  this  prince  had  for  a  long  time  ex- 
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cited  his  admiration.  **  At  Potsdam  has  been  found  the  sword 
of  the  great  Frederick,  the  sash  of  a  general,  which  he  carried 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  his  cordon  of  the  Black  Eagle," 
says  the  19th  bulletin. 

The  emperor  siezed  upon  these  trophies  with  eagerness,  and 
said,  ''I  prefer  these  to  twenty  millions."  Then,  thinkuig  a 
moment  to  whom  he  should  confide  this  precious  trust,  "I 
will  send  it,"  said  he,  "to  my  old  soldiers  of  the  Hanoverian 
War;  I  will  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  governor  of  the  Inva- 
lides ;  it  shall  remain  at  the  Hotel. " 

On  the  27th,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Napoleon  entered 
in  triumph  into  an  enemy's  capital.  For  two  days  Berlin  had 
be<'n  occupied  by  Mai-shal  Davout.  A  gloomy  sadness  rested 
on  all  faces,  but  order  was  everywhere  respected.  The  Prus- 
sian nation  had  valiantly  defended  itself,  and  there  was  no 
shame  mingled  with  its  sorrow.  The  dying  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick recommended  his  subjects  to  the  emperor.  The  latter,  in 
a  passion,  reciiUed  bitterly  to  the  old  general  the  wild  mani- 
festo pubhshed  in  his  name  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution.  "If  I  had  the  city  of  Brunswick  demol- 
ished, and  if  I  did  not  leave  of  it  one  stone  on  another,  what 
would  your  prince  say  ?  Does  not  the  law  of  retaliation  pennit  me 
to  do  to  Brunswick  what  he  wanted  to  do  to  my  capital?  It  is 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  whom  France  and  Pi*ussia  can  accuse 
of  being  the  sole  cause  of  this  war.  Tell  the  general  that  he 
will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  Prussian  oflacer,  but 
that  in  a  Prussian  general  I  cannot  recognize  a  sovereign." 

The  same  harshness  characterized  the  reception  by  the 
emperor  of  the  great  Prussian  nobles.  "  Do  not  come  into  my 
presence,"  said  he  to  the  Prince  of  Hatzfeld,  who  brought  before 
him  the  civil  magistrates  of  Berlin.  "  I  have  no  need  of  your 
services ;  retire  to  your  own  estates. "  A  letter  from  the  prince 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  giving  an  account  of  the  entry  of  the 
emperor,  was  intercepted.  Napoleon  saw  treason  in  this  com- 
munication, and  a  decree  was  immediately  sent  to  Marshal 
Davout.  "The  Prince  of  Hatzfeld,  who  presented  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  deputation  from  Berhn,  as  entrusted  with  the 
civil  government  of  this  capital,  and  who,  notwithstanding  this 
office,  and  the  duties  which  are  attached  to  it,  has  made  use  of 
the  knowledge  which  his  position  afforded  him  as  to  the  situa- 
tion 01  the  French  army,  to  convey  inteUigence  respecting  it 
to  the  enemy,  will  be  tried  before  a  military  commission,  in 
order  to  be  judged  as  a  traitor  and  a  spy. 
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*' Marshal  Davout  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
order. 

"  The  military  commission  will  be  composed  of  seven  colonels 
of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davout,  by  whom  he  will  be  tried." 

In  vain  all  the  most  faithful  servants  of  the  emperor  wasted 
their  entreaties  in  order  to  obtain  mercy  for  the  Prince  of 
Hatzfeld ;  only  the  wife  of  the  accused,  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, and  overwhelmed  with  terror,  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  anger  o\  the  conqueror.  "  Tliis  is  most  certainly  the  writ- 
ing of  your  husbanci,"  said  he  to  the  poor  woman,  who  could 
scarcely  support  herself.  And  as  she  dared  not  deny  it: 
"Throw  this  letter  into  the  fire,"  added  Napoleon,  "and  I 
shall  no  longer  have  any  power  to  procure  his  death."  It  was 
Marshal  Duroc  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  introduction 
of  the  Princess  of  Hatzfeld  to  the  palace. 

The  prince  of  Hohenlohe,  hard  pushed  by  Murat  and  Marshal 
Lannes,  had  capitulated  before  Prenzlow,  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber; General  Blucher,  who  had  seized  by  force  the  free  city  of 
Lubeck,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  a  place  of  support,  was 
constrained,  on  November  7th,  to  follow  his  example.  On  the 
8th,  Magdeburg  surrendered  to  Marshal  Ney.  Lannes  occupied 
Stettin,  and  Davout  occui)ied  Custrin.  "Sire,"  wrote  Lannes 
to  Napoleon,  "I  read  your  proclamation  to  the  soldiers;  they 
all  began  to  cry  '  Long  live  the  Emperor  of  the  West ! '  I  be- 
seech your  Majesty  to  let  me  know  if,  for  the  future,  you  wish 
me  to  address  my  despatches  to  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  and 
I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  my  coij)s  d'armee. " 

Napoleon  did  not  reply ;  this  dream  of  supreme  glory,  which 
he  had  had  an  idea  of  realizing  in  the  footsteps  of  Chaiiemagne, 
doubtless  appeared  to  him  still  beyond  his  reach.  More  than 
one  sign,  however,  betrayed  the  undying  hope,  that  he  was 
never  to  realize.  It  is  only  by  reason  and  the  general  good 
that  genius  is  effectively  sustained  in  extraordinary  enter- 
prises. From  day  to  day,  and  from  victory  to  victory,  these 
great  supports  of  the  human  mind  became  less  and  less  visible 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Hanover  and  the  Hanseatic  touTis  were  occupied  by  the 
French  army;  Prussia  asked  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
in  order  to  treat  for  peace.  But  the  emperor  had  conceived  a 
new  project.  In  the  ceaseless  activity  of  his  thoughts  he 
reasonably  enough  looked  on  England  as  the  implacable  and 
invincible  enemy  who  directed  and  excited  against  him  the  ani- 
mosity of  Europe.     It  was  against  England  that  he  henceforth 
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directed  his  efforts.  "  I  am  about  to  reconquer  the  colonies 
over  the  globe,"  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Holland.  It  was  in 
the  same  spirit  that  he  made  his  declaration  to  the  Senate: 
*'We  have  unalterably  determined  not  to  evacuate  Berhn  or 
Warsaw,  or  the  provinces  which  have  fallen  into  our  hiuids  by 
force  of  arms,  imtil  a  general  peace  be  concluded,  the  Spanish, 
Dutch,  and  French  colonies  restored,  the  foundations  of  the 
Ottoman  power  confirmed,  and  the  absolute  independence  of 
this  vast  empire,  the  first  interest  of  our  people,  irrevocably 
secured." 

These  brilliant  pledges  of  victory,  which  Napoleon  kept  in  his 
hand  as  hostages  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  submission  on 
England,  did  not,  however,  appear  to  him  sufficient;  he  re- 
solved to  strike  at  the  wealth  of  his  enemy  a  mortal  blow, 
which  should  exhaust  its  resources  at  the  fountain-head.  On 
the  21st  of  November,  1806,  he  sent  from  Berhn  to  Talleyrand 
a  decree,  putting  England  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of 
Europe — at  least,  of  that  part  of  Europe  which  was  in  submis- 
sion to  his  rule.  The  continental  blockade  was  established  and 
regulated  in  the  following  terms:  — 

"The  British  Isles  are  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

"All  commerce,  and  ail  correspondence,  with  the  British 
Isles  are  forbidden.  Consequently,  letters  or  packets  addressed 
to  England,  or  to  an  Englishman,  or  written  in  the  English 
language,  will  not  pass  through  the  post,  and  wiU  be  seized. 

"Every  individual  Enghsh  subject,  whatever  may  be  his 
state  or  condition,  who  shall  be  found  in  the  countries  occupied 
by  our  troops,  or  in  the  countries  of  our  allies,  shall  be  made 
prisoner  of  war. 

"Every  warehouse,  all  merchandise,  all  property  of  whatso- 
ever nature  it  may  be,  belonging  to  an  English  subject,  shall  be 
deemed  lawful  prizes. 

"Commerce  in  English  merchandise  is  forbidden;  any  ships 
coming  directly  from  England  or  from  the  English  colonies,  or 
having  been  there  since  the  publication  of  the  present  decree, 
shall  not  be  admitted  into  any  port." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  right  in  recognizing,  in  his  de- 
claration to  the  Senate,  that  it  was  lamentable,  after  so  many 
years  of  civiUzation,  to  recur  to  the  principles,  the  barbarism, 
of  the  first  ages  of  nations ;  and  the  pretexts  which  he  adduced 
for  this  necessity  were  as  insufficient  as  the  consequences  that 
flowed  from  his  policy  were  odious.  More  than  once  the  Eng- 
lish had  rephed  by  violent  and  rude  proceedings  to  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  the  same  nature  in  which  Napoleon  had  for  a  long  time 
been  indulging  on  all  seas.  They  had  claimed  to  interdict 
the  commerce  of  neutrals  by  imprudent  and  unjust  "  Orders  in 
Council;"  a  still  more  inexcusable  iniquity  fettered  at  one 
stroke  the  commerce  of  Europe  in  all  its  branches,  carrying 
annoyance  into  all  families,  and  arbiti-arily  modifying  the  con- 
ditions of  all  existence.  From  henceforth,  in  the  poorest  house* 
hold,  no  one  could  forget  for  a  single  day  the  power  and  th© 
vengeance  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  well  as  the  death  grap- 
ple between  him  and  England.  It  is  a  terrible  undertaking  for 
the  most  powerful  of  men  to  change  on  all  sides  the  habits  of 
hfe,  and  lay  his  hands  upon  tlie  daily  interests,  of  every  one. 
The  continental  blockade  was  in  Napoleon's  hands  a  redoubt- 
able weapon  against  his  enemy ;  the  firmness  of  England  and 
the  general  distress,  were  yet  cruelly  to  turn  that  weapon 
ai^ainst  his  own  bosom. 

He  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  Napoleon  resolved  on  making 
an  en<l  of  all  his  advei*saries.  Russia  alone,  silent  and  immov- 
able, remained  the  ally  of  England,  and  its  last  support.  Its 
armies  occupied  Poland,  always  quivering  under  the  hands  of 
its  oppressors,  ready  to  rise  up  against  them  at  the  first  appeal. 
It  was  upon  the  Vistula  that  the  emper(~)r  had  resolved  to  go 
and  seek  the  Russians,  intoxicating  the  Poles  beforeliand  with 
tho  hope  of  tlie  re<"onstitution  of  their  country,  and  assured  of 
finding  amonest  thom  inexhaustible  stores  of  provisions,  am- 
munition and  soldiers.  "A  Pole  is  not  a  man,"  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  ''  he  is  a  sabre."  He  counted  on  all  these  sabres 
being  ready  to  leap  from  their  scabbards  at  his  voice,  for  the 
service  of  Poland.  To  the  disquietudes  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  insurrections  which  might  be  produced  in 
Galicia.  Napoleon  answered  in  advance  by  the  promise  of  Si- 
lesia. "Tho  insurrection  in  Poland  is  a  consequence  of  my 
war  with  Pussia  and  Prussia,"  wrote  he  to  General  Andreossy, 
recently  sent  to  Vienna.  "I  have  never  recognized  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland;  but,  a  faithful  observer  of  treaties,  in  favoring 
an  insurrection  in  Russian  and  Prussian  Poland,  I  will  not  mix 
myself  up  ^vith  Austrian  Poland.  Does  Austria  wish  to  keep 
Galioia?  Woula  she  cede  a  part  of  it?  lam  willing  to  give 
her  all  the  facilities  she  can  desire.  Does  she  wish  to  treat 
op^^nly  or  secretly?  After  these  manifestations  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  fear  no  one." 

At  the  same  time  that  he  entered  Poland,  Napoleon  excited 
the  hostile  sentiment  of  the  Porte  against  Russia.     General  Se- 
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bastiani  was  charged  to  say  to  Sultan  Selim:  **  Prussia,  who 
was  leagued  with  Russia,  has  disappeared;  I  have  destroyed  its 
armies,  and  I  am  master  of  its  fortified  towns.  My  armies  ai-e 
on  the  Vistula,  and  Warsaw  is  in  my  power.  Prussian  and 
Russian  Poland  are  rising,  and  forming  armies  to  reconquer 
their  independence ;  it  is  the  moment  for  reconquering  yours. 
I  have  given  orders  to  my  ambassador  to  enter  into  all  neces- 
sary engagements  with  you.  If  you  have  been  prudent  up  to 
this  time,  a  longer  forbearance  towards  Russia  would  be  weak- 
ness, and  cause  the  loss  of  your  empire. " 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  refused  to  accept  the  harsh  condi- 
tions of  the  armistice;  he  had  resolved  to  struggle  to  the  end, 
and  to  join  the  remains  of  his  forces  to  the  army  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.  "Your  Majesty  has  had  me  informed  that 
you  are  thiowing  yourself  into  the  arms  of  the  Russians,"  wrote 
Napoleon  to  King  Frederick  William.  "The  future  will  make 
it  apparent  whether  you  have  chosen  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive part.  You  have  taken  the  dice-box  and  thrown  the  dice, 
and  the  dice  will  decide  the  question."  Already  the  French 
armies  had  entered  Poland,  but  they  were  not  there  alone;  two 
Russian  corps,  under  the  ordei*s  of  General  Benningsen  and 
General  Buxhouden,  had  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Vistida,  and  soon  afterwards  they  entered  War- 
saw. Marshiils  Davout  and  Lannes  sent  reports,  apparently 
contradictory,  but  in  reality  identical,  as  to  popular  feeling  in 
Poland.  Davout  had  found  at  Posen  an  extreme  enthusiasiii; 
he  could  scarcely  furnish  with  arms  those  who  pressed  forward 
to  ask  for  them;  the  same  sentiment  animated  the  population 
of  Warsaw,  when  he  made  his  entry  in  pin-suit  of  the  Russians, 
who  fell  back  before  him.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
on  December  1st:  "Levies  of  men  are  very  easily  made,  but 
there  is  a  want  of  persons  who  can  direct  their  instruction  and 
organization.  There  is  also  a  want  of  guns.  The  feeling  of 
Wai-saw  is  excellent,  but  the  up])er  class  are  making  use  of 
their  influence  to  calm  the  ardor  which  is  prevalent  in  the  mid- 
dle classes.  The  uncertainty  of  the  future  terrifies  them,  and 
they  leave  it  to  be  sufficiently  understood  that  they  will  only 
openly  declare  themselves  when,  with  the  declaration  of  their 
independence,  they  can  also  receive  tacit  guarantees  for  its 
maintenance."  Lannes  regretted  the  campaign  in  Poland:  he 
recommended  that  they  should  establish  themselves  on  the 
Oder,  and  pointed  out  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  the 
enterprise  they  were  about  to  attempt  in  a  sterile  and  desert 
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country.  "They  are  always  the  eame— frivolous,  divided,  an^ 
archical;  we  shall  uselessly  waste  our  blood  for  theu*  sakes, 
without  founding  anything  durable. " 

Murat  dreamed  of  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of  a  restored 
Poland,  and  he  was  angry  at  the  mistrust  of  the  great  noblea 
Napoleon  read  in  his  correspondence  a  thought  that  the  brilliant 
chief  of  the  vanguard  dared  not  express ;  he  had  said  to  Davout, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  "When  I  shall  see  40,000 
Poles  in  the  field  I  will  declare  their  independence,  not  be- 
fore. "  In  their  turn  the  Poles,  long  crushed  down  by  harsh 
servitude,  asked  for  guarantees  from  the  conqueror,  who  had 
only  deh vered  them  in  order  to  subjugate  them  afresh.  ' '  Those 
who  show  so  much  circumspection,  and  ask  so  many  guaran- 
tees, are  selfish  persons,  who  are  not  warmed  by  the  love  of 
country,"  wrote  the  emperor  to  Murat,  already  Grand  Duke  of 
J^rg  for  several  months  past.  *'  I  am  experienced  in  the  study 
^i  men.  My  greatness  is  not  founded  on  the  aid  of  a  few  thou- 
sand Poles.  It  is  for  them  to  profit,  with  enthusiasm,  by  pres- 
ent circumstances ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  take  the  first  step.  Let 
them  display  a  firm  resolution  to  render  themselves  indepen- 
dent— let  them  engage  to  uphold  the  king  who  will  be  given  to 
them,  and  then  I  shall  see  what  I  shall  next  have  to  do.  Let  it 
be  well  understood  that  I  do  not  come  to  beg  a  throne  for  any 
of  my  relations  J  I  have  no  lack  of  thrones  to  give  to  my 
family." 

In  that  conversation  with  the  world  which  he  kept  up  by 
bulletins  from  the  grand  army,  Napoleon  spoke  of  the  Poles  in 
other  language ;  but  he  no  longer  laid  bare  the  secret  of  his 
thoughts.  "The  army  has  entered  into  Warsaw,"  wrote  he 
from  Posen  on  December  1st.  "  It  is  difficult  to  paint  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Poles.  Our  entry  into  this  great  city  was  a 
triumph,  and  the  feeUngs  that  the  Poles  of  all  classes  display 
since  our  arrival  cannot  be  expressed.  The  love  of  country 
and  the  national  sentiment  is  not  only  preserved  in  its  entirety 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  it  has  even  gained  new  vigor 
from  misfortune.  Their  first  passion,  their  chief  desire,  is  to 
become  once  more  a  nation.  The  richest  leave  their  castles  in 
order  to  come  and  demand,  with  loud  cries,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  to  offer  their  children,  their  fortunes, 
their  influence.  This  spectacle  is  tnily  touching.  Already 
they  have  everywhere  resumed  their  ancient  costume  and 
their  ancient  customs. 

"Shall  the  throne  of  Poland  be  re-established,  and  shall  this 
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great  nation  reassert  its  existence  and  its  independence?  From 
the  depths  of  the  tomb  shall  it  be  bom  again  to  fife?  God 
alone,  who  holds  in  His  hands  tlie  residts  of  all  events,  is  the 
arbiter  of  this  grand  poHtical  problem." 

Under  the  hand  of  God,  which  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  he 
often  recognized,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  believed  himself  to 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  grand  problem  of  the  independence  of 
Poland.  He  remained  personally  indifferent  to  it,  resolved  on 
pursuing  his  own  interest,  either  in  aid  of,  or  in  contempt  of, 
the  interests  and  aspirations  of  the  Poles. 

In  spite  of  the  generous  cordiahty  of  the  population,  who 
lavished  their  resources  upon  those  from  whom  they  hoped  for 
deUverance,  Napoleon  and  his  troops  perceived  that  they  had 
entered  a  desert.  "Our  soldiers  find  that  the  solitudes  of 
Poland  contrast  with  the  sniihng  fields  of  their  own  country ; 
but  they  add  immediately,  'They  are  a  fine  people,  these 
Poles!'"  Before  establishing  himself  for  the  winter  in  this 
savage  country,  under  a  frozen  sky,  and  on  a  cold  and  damp 
soil,  it  was  necessary-  to  push  back  the  enemy.  Napoleon  only 
went  to  Wai*saw,  and  advanced  towards  the  Russians  en- 
trenched behind  the  Narew  and  the  Ukra.  Already  his 
lieutenants,  Davout,  Augereau,  Ney,  had  taken  up  positions 
for  attack.  Furious  battles  at  Czarnovo,  at  PiUtusk,  at 
Golymin,  at  Soldau,  obliged  the  Russians  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Pregel,  without  disaster  to  their  corps  d'arm^e,  although  they 
had  been  constantly  beaten.  The  rigor  of  the  season  had  pre- 
vented those  grand  concentrations  of  forces  and  those  brilliant 
strokes  in  which  Napoleon  ordinarily  deliprhted;  the  troops 
advanced  with  difficulty  through  impenetrable  forests,  soaked 
by  the  rain :  the  men  fell  in  great  numbers  without  a  battle. 
In  the  month  of  January,  1R07,  the  em])eror  at  last  took  up 
his  winter-quarters,  carefully  fortifying  his  positions,  and 
laying  siege  to  the  towns  which  still  resisted  him  in  Silesia. 
Breslau,  Glogau,  Brieg  successively  succumbed.  Tlie  old 
Marshal  Lefebvre  was  charged  with  the  siege  of  Dantzig. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians,  henceforth  concentrated  under  the 
orders  of  General  Benningsen,  and  less  affected  than  the 
French  by  the  inclemencies  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
had  not  suspended  their  military  operations.  Soon  Marshal 
Ney,  in  one  of  those  armed  reconnoitering  expeditions  which 
he  often  risked  without  orders,  was  able  to  assure  himself  that 
the  enemy  was  approaching  us  by  a  prolonged  movement, 
which  was  to  bring  him  to  the  shore  of  the  Baltic.     Already 
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a  few  battles  had  taken  place.  The  weather  became  cold ;  ice 
succeeded  to  the  mud.  Napoleon  quitted  Warsaw  on  January 
30th,  resolved  to  march  against  the  enemy.  "Since  when 
have  the  conquered  had  the  right  of  choosing  the  finest  coun- 
try for  their  winter-quarters?"  said  the  proclamation  to  the 
army.  Twice  a  great  battle  appeared  imminent;  twice  a 
movement  of  the  Russians  in  retreat  enabled  them  to  escape 
from  the  overwhelming  forces  which  Napoleon  had  been  able 
to  collect ;  a  few  skirmishes,  however,  signalized  the  first  days 
of  February.  On  the  seventh  day's  march  General  Benning- 
sen  entered  Eylau. 

The  French  entered  in  pursuit,  and  dislodged  them.  The 
Russians  made  their  bivouac  outside  the  city  whilst  the  bat- 
tle was  preparing  for  the  morrow.  The  weather  was  cold; 
one  half  of  the  country  upon  which  the  armies  were  camped 
was  only  a  sheet  of  ice  covering  some  small  lakes.  The  snow 
lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  and  continued  to  fall  in  great 
flakes.  The  two  armies  were  composed  of  nearly  equal  forces; 
several  French  corps,  detached  or  delayed,  were  about  to  fail 
in  the  great  effort  which  this  rough  winter  campaign  reqiiired. 
The  troops  were  fatigued  and  hungry.  "I  have  wherewith 
to  nourish  the  army  for  a  year,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  Fouch6, 
annoyed  at  the  reports  current  in  France  as  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  soldiers,  "it  is  absurd  to  think  one  can  want  com  and 
wine,  bread  and  meat,  in  Poland."  The  provisions  remained, 
nevertheless,  insufficient.  "  I  can  assure  you, "  said  the  Due  de 
Fezensac  in  his  mihtary  souvenirs,  "  that  with  all  these  orders 
so  freely  given  in  January,  our  corps  cTarmSe  was  dying  of 
hunger  in  March. " 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  a  slowly  breaking  and  cloudy  day 
Napoleon  was  already  in  the  streets,  establishing  his  guard  in 
the  cemetery  of  Eylau,  and  ordering  his  line  of  battle.  The 
formidnble  artillery  of  the  Russians  covered  their  two  lines; 
presently  the  shells  fired  the  town  of  Eylau  and  the  village  of 
Rothenen,  which  protected  a  division  of  Marshal  Soult's.  The 
two  armies  remained  immovable  in  a  rain  of  cannon-balls. 
The  Russians  were  the  first  to  move  forward,  in  order  to  at- 
tack the  mill  of  Eylau;  "they  were  impatient  at  suffering  so 
much,"  says  the  58th  bulletin  of  the  grand  army.  Nearly  at 
the  same  moment  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davout  arrived;  the 
emperor  had  him  supported  by  Marshal  Augereau.  The  snow 
fell  in  thick  masses,  obscuring  the  view  of  the  soldiers ;  the 
troops  of  Augereau  turned  swiftly  to  the  left,  decimated  by  the 
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Russian  artillery.  The  marshal  himself,  already  ill  before  the 
battle,  was  struck  by  a  ball.  The  officers  were  nearly  all 
wounded.  The  emperor  called  Murat:  "Wilt  thou  let  us  be 
anniliilated  by  these  people?"  Tlie  cavalry  shot  immediately 
in  advance ;  only  the  imperial  guard  remained  massed  round 
Napoleon. 

In  a  moment  Murat  had  routed  the  Russian  centre,  but  al- 
ready the  battalions  were  reforming.  Marshal  Soult  defended 
with  difficulty  the  positions  of  Eylau;  Davout  maintained  a 
furious  struggle  against  the  left  wing  of  the  Russians:  the 
Prussians,  preceding  by  one  hour  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  been 
pursuing  them  for  several  days,  made  their  appearance  on  the 
battle-field.  The  dead  and  dying  formed  round  the  emperor  a 
ghastly  rampart ;  gloomy  and  cahn  he  contemplated  the  attack 
of  the  Prussians  and  Russians  united,  in  great  numbers,  and 
pressing  upon  Marshal  Davout.  The  latter  glanced  along  the 
ranks  of  his  troops:  ''The  cowards  will  go  to  die  in  Siberia," 
said  he,  "the  brave  will  die  here  hke  men  of  honor."  The 
effort  of  the  enemy  died  out  against  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  French  divisions,  who  maintained  their  positions. 

The  night  was  falling;  the  carnage  was  horrible.  In  spite 
of  the  serious  advantage  of  the  French  troops,  General  Ben- 
nmgsen  was  preparing  to  attempt  a  new  assault,  when  he 
learnt  the  approach  of  Marsli.J  Ney,  who  was  debouching 
towards  Althof.  The  bad  weather  and  the  distance  retard td 
the  effect  of  the  combinations  of  the  emperor.  He  had  caused 
much  blood  to  be  spilt;  victory,  however,  remained  with  him; 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  were  decidedly  beating  a  retreat. 
The  French  remained  masters  of  this  most  sanguinary  battle- 
field, destitute  of  provisions,  without  shelter,  in  the  wet  and 
cold.  Mai-shal  Ney,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  action,  to 
which,  however,  he  assured  success,  surveyed  the  plain, 
covered  with  corpses  and  inundated  with  blood.  *'  He  turned 
away  from  the  hideous  spectacle,"  says  M.  de  Fezensac,  "cry- 
ing, '  What  a  massacre,  and  without  result  1' "  The  Russians 
had  retired  behind  the  Pregel  to  cover  Konigsberg.  Napoleon 
re-entered  his  cantonments.  He  established  his  headquarters 
at  the  little  town  of  Osterode,  directing  from  this  advanced 
post  the  works  of  defence  on  the  Vistula  and  Passarge.  at  the 
same  time  as  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Dantzig.  On 
arriving  there  he  wrote  to  King  Joseph:  "Staff-officers, 
colonels,  officers,  have  not  undressed  for  two  months,  and  a 
few  of  them  not  for  four ;  I  have  myself  been  fifteen  days 
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without  taking  off  my  boots.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  snow 
and  mud,  without  wine,  without  brandy,  without  bread,  eat- 
ing potatoes  and  meat,  making  long  marches  and  counter- 
marches, without  anything  to  sweeten  existence,  and  fighting 
at  bayonet-point  and  under  showers  of  grape-shot,  the 
wounded  very  often  obhged  to  be  removed  on  a  sledge  for 
fifty  leagues  in  the  open  air.  After  having  destroyed  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  we  are  making  war  against  the  remnants 
of  Prussia,  against  the  Russians,  the  Calmucs,  the  Cossacks, 
and  the  peoples  of  the  north  who  formerly  invaded  the  Roman 
Empire ;  we  are  making  war  in  all  its  energy  and  all  its  hor- 
ror." Such  vigorous  language  was  not  permitted  to  all.  "The 
gloomy  pictures  that  have  been  drawn  of  our  situation,"  wrote 
Napoleon  to  Fouch^  on  April  13th,  ' '  have  for  authors  a  few 
gossips  of  Paris,  who  are  simply  blockheads.  Never  has  the 
position  of  France  been  grander  or  finer.  As  to  Eylau,  I  have 
said  and  resaid  that  the  bulletin  exaggerated  the  loss ;  and, 
for  a  great  battle,  what  are  2000  men  slain?  There  were  none 
of  the  battles  of  Louis  XTV.  or  Louis  XV.  which  did  not  cost 
more.  When  I  lead  back  my  army  to  France  and  across  the 
Rhine,  it  will  be  Been  that  there  are  not  manv  wanting  at  the 
roll-caU. " 

It  was  against  Russia  and  against  the  vigor  of  its  resistance 
that  Napoleon  now  concentrated  aU  his  efforts.  Tardy  hostili- 
ties had  at  length  commenced  between  the  Porte  and  Russia, 
For  a  moment  the  Sultan  had  appeared  to  hesitate  before  the 
demands  of  the  English,  united  to  those  of  the  Russians :  Ad- 
miral Duckworth  forced  the  Dardanelles  at  the  head  of  a 
squadron,  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  division  anchored  at 
Cape  Nagara.  In  spite  of  the  terror  which  reigned  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  energetic  influence  of  General  Sebastiani  car- 
ried the  day.  The  overtures  of  the  English  Legation  were 
repulsed;  the  capital  was  amied  all  of  a  sudden,  under  the 
direction  of  French  oflBcers.  When  Admiral  Duckworth  ap- 
peared before  the  place,  he  found  it  in  good  condition  of  de- 
fence ;  thus  the  English  squadron  could  not  leave  the  Straits  of 
the  Dardanelles  without  sustaining  serious  damage.  For  the 
British  navy  the  evil  wafi  smaU ;  the  moral  effect  could  not  but 
have  some  influence. 

Tlie  Emperor  Napoleon  sought  to  profit  by  this  circmnstance 
to  enter  afresh  into  negotiations  with  Austria.  On  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Evlau  he  sent  General  Bertrand  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  offering  \m  surrender  him  his  States  as  far  as  the 
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Elbe.  The  messenger  was  charged  with  the  significant  insin- 
uation: *'  You  will  give  just  a  hint  that  as  to  Poland,  since  the 
emperor  has  become  acquainted  with  it,  he  attaches  to  it  no 
value."  The  sacrifice  of  a  fourth  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
seemed  too  bitter  for  King  Frederick  William ;  he  repht^d  to 
the  envoy  with  evasive  answers.  Napoleon  became  disdainful 
as  rep:ards  the  Pi-ussians.  It  was  with  Austria  that  he  deter- 
mined henceforth  to  treat  concerning  the  affairs  of  Prussia. 
"  See  now  my  plan,  and  what  you  must  say  to  M.  de  Vincent," 
wrote  he  on  March  9,  1807,  to  Talleyrand:  "To  restore  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  his  throne  and  his  estates,  and  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Porte.  As  tc  Poland,  that  will  be  found 
included  in  the  first  part  of  the  senter  ce.  If  these  bases  of 
peace  suit  Austria,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  each  other. 
As  for  the  remark  of  M.  de  Vincent,  that  Prussia  is  too 
thoroughly  humiliated  to  hope  for  recovery,  that  is  reason- 
able. The  end  of  all  this  will  oe  an  arrangement  between 
France  and  Austria,  or  between  France  and  Russia;  for  there 
will  be  no  repose  for  the  people,  who  need  it  so  much,  except 
by  this  union." 

Austria  responded  to  these  propositions  of  alliance  by  offer 
of  mediation ;  at  the  same  time,  and  without  ostentation,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  she  was  getting  ready  for  war,  and 
was  secretly  preparing  her  armaments.  The  small  places  in 
the  north  of  Pi'ussia  had  fallen,  one  after  another;  Dantzig 
alone  was  still  waiting  for  the  army  which  was  to  besiege  it. 
The  Prussians  had  profited  by  this  delay  to  put  the  place  into 
a  good  state  of  defence.  On  all  sides  Napoleon  collected  fresh 
forces,  as  if  resolved  upon  terrifying  his  secret  enemies  and 
crushing  his*  declared  ones.  The  conscription  for  1808  was  en- 
forced in  France  by  an  anticipation  of  nearly  two  years ;  the 
Italian  regiments  and  the  auxiliary  German  corps  were  con- 
centrated on  the  Vistula ;  the  emperor  even  went  so  far  as  to 
demand  from  Spain  the  contingent  which  the  Prince  de  la 
Paix  had  offered  him  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Formerly  the  Spanish  minister  had  nursed  other  ideas,  and 
had  counted  on  serving  the  Prussians ;  he,  however,  hastened 
to  despatch  10,000  men  to  the  all-powerful  conqueror.  An 
army  of  reserve  had  just  been  cre^tM  on  the  Elbe;  by  the 
middle  of  March  the  town  of  Dantzig  was  completely  invested 

I  do  not  care  to  recount  the  incidents  of  a  siege  which  lasted 
more  than  two  months,  and  which  was  conducted  in  a  mas- 
terly manner  by  Chasseloup  and  Lariboisiere.     Marshal  Le- 
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febvre  grew  weary  of  the  long  and  able  preparations  of  hit 
colleagues,  and  wished  to  begin  the  actual  assault.  Authori- 
zation for  this  step  was  asked  of  the  emperor.  ' '  You  only 
know  how  to  grumble,  to  abuse  your  allies,  and  change  your 
opinion  at  the  vnW  of  the  first  comer,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  the 
old  warrior.  "You  treat  the  allies  without  any  consideration; 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  be  under  fire,  but  that  wiU  come. 
Do  you  think  that  we  were  as  brave  in  '92  as  we  are  to-day, 
after  fifteen  years  of  w^arfare?  The  chests  of  your  grenadiers 
that  you  wish  to  push  everywhere  will  not  overturn  walls; 
you  must  let  your  engineers  work,  and  whilst  waiting  learn  to 
have  patience.  The  loss  of  a  few  days,  which  I  should  not 
just  now  know  how  .;o  employ,  does  not  require  you  to  get 
several  thousand  men  killed  whose  lives  it  is  possible  to  econo- 
mize. You  will  have  the  glory  of  taking  Dantzig;  when  that 
is  accomplished,  you  will  be  satisfied  with  me." 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  and  Prussians  had  resolved  upon 
an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dantzig:  a  considerable  body 
came  to  attack  the  French  camp  before  the  fort  of  Weichels- 
munde.  They  were  repulsed,  after  a  furious  combat,  by  the 
aid  of  the  reinforcements  which  had  arrived  to  succor  Marshal 
Lefebvre;  and  the  attempts  of  the  English  corvettes  to  re- 
victual  the  town  were  equally  unsuccessful.  X  previous  attack 
of  the  Swedes  upon  Stralsund  had  brought  about  no  definite 
result,  and  their  general,  Essen,  had  been  constrained  to  con- 
clude an  armistice.  Dantzig  capitulated  at  last,  on  the  2Gth 
of  May,  without  having  undergone  the  assault  which  the 
French  soldiei-s  loudly  demanded.  As  early  as  the  22nd,  Na- 
poleon had  written  to  Marshal  Lefebvre:  "I  authorize  Marshal 
Kalbreuth  to  go  out  under  the  ordinary  regidations,  wishing  to 
give  this  general  an  especial  proof  of  esteem;  however,  the 
capitulation  of  Mayence  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis,  as  the 
siege  was  less  advanced  than  that  of  Dantzig  now  is.  I  al- 
lowed, at  the  time,  an  honorable  capitulation  for  General 
Wurmser,  shut  up  in  Mantua:  I  wish  to  accord  one  more  ad- 
vantageous to  General  Kalbreuth,  taking  a  middle  position  be- 
tween that  of  Mayence  and  that  of  Mantua." 

All  the  French  coirps  d'armee  occupied  entrenched  camps, 
prudently  defended  against  the  attacks  of  enemies ;  they  were 
suffering  from  the  rigors  of  the  winter,  and  the  large  stores  of 
wine  found  in  Dantzig  were  an  important  resource  for  the 
soldiers.  The  attempts  at  mediation  by  Austria  had  failed; 
the  campaign  of  1809  was  being  prepared;  everywhere  the 
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grass  was  springing  up  in  the  fields,  affording  necessary  sus- 
tenance for  the  horses;  the  wild  swans  were  reappearing  in 
flocks  upon  the  shores  of  the  Passarge.  The  Emperor  Napo- 
leon had  fixed  upon  the  10th  of  June  for  the  resumption  of 
hostilities. 

The  Russians  forestalled  it:  Alexander  had  sent  his  guard  to 
General  Benningsen.  ''Brothers,  uphold  honor!"  said  the 
young  emperor  to  his  soldiers  as  they  began  the  march.  *'  We 
-will  do  everytliing  that  is  possible,"  cried  the  troops:  "  adieu, 
master!"  Already  Benningsen  was  advancing  against  the 
corps  of  Ney,  who  occupied  the  advanced  posts,  but  the  clever 
and  prudent  arrangements  of  Napoleon  had  prepared  the  re- 
treat of  his  lieutenants;  without  disorder  and  without  weak- 
ness, always  victoriously  fighting.  Marshal  Ney  fell  back  upon 
Deppen ;  two  other  attacks  upon  the  bridges  of  Lanutten  and 
Spanden  were  likewise  repulsed.  The  concentration  of  the 
French  corps  d'arwAe  began  to  be  effected  near  Saafeldt,  when 
General  Benningsen  changed  all  of  a  sudden  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign :  passing  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive,  he  decided 
to  repass  the  Alle,  in  order  to  protect  the  entrenched  camp  of 
Heilsberg,  and  by  the  same  movement  the  town  of  Konigs- 
berg,  the  last  refuge  of  the  resources  of  Prussia.  The  re- 
treat of  the  Russians  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 

June. 

Napoleon  followed  them  with  almost  the  whole  of  his  army; 
the  detachments  of  the  vanguard  and  rearguai-d  had  more 
than  once  been  engaged  in  partial  combats  when,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th  of  Jime,  the  French  army  debouched  before 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Heilsberg  strongly  supported  by  the 
banks  of  the  Alle.  Napoleon  followed  the  left  bank,  seeking 
to  forestall  the  enemy  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alio  and  the 
Pregel,  in  the  hope  of  seizmg  Konigsberg  before  the  place 
could  be  succored.  Murat  and  Davout  were  already  threat- 
ening the  city. 

It  was  the  supreme  feature  in  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  that  an 
indomitable  perseverance  in  wisely  calculated  projects  did  not 
exclude  the  thunderbolts  of  a  marvellous  promptitude  in  reso- 
lution and  combinations.  Uncertainty  and  want  of  foresight 
reigned,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  military  councils  of  the  Rus- 
sians. General  Benningsen,  formerly  in  the  attitude  of  at- 
tack, now  compelled  to  engage  in  a  defensive  march,  and  pro- 
jecting the  defence  of  Konigsberg,  thought  it  all  of  a  sudden 
necessary  to  protect  himself  against  an  attack  in  flank.    He 
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crossed  the  Alle  under  the  eyes  of  the  French,  and  meeting 
them  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  he  advanced  towards  the 
corps  of  Marshal  Lannes,  whom  the  emi)eror  had  sent  against 
Domnau ;  a  strong  Russian  detachment  drove  from  Friedland 
the  regiment  of  French  hussars,  who  had  established  them- 
selves there.  The  whole  Russian  army  attacked  Marshal 
Lannes,  who  had  just  collected  a  few  reinforcements.  It  was 
to  judge  badly  of  the  able  prudence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
to  hope  to  encounter  a  single  corps  of  his  grand  army:  Lannes 
held  out  till  mid-day  upon  the  field  of  battle  with  heroic  skill; 
he  sent  meanwhile  express  after  express  to  the  emperor,  w^ho 
arrived  at  a  gallop,  his  face  radiant  with  the  anticipation  of 
the  joys  of  victory.  "It  Is  the  14th  of  June,"' said  he,  "the 
anniversary  of  Marengo:  it  is  a  lucky  day  for  us." 

Napoleon  and  his  staff  had  preceded  the  march  of  the 
troops ;  Lannes  and  his  soldiers  recovered  their  forces  in  the 
presence  of  the  invincible  chief  who  had  so  many  times  led 
them  to  victory.  "  Give  me  only  a  reinforcement,  sire,"  cried 
Oudinot,  whose  coat  was  pierced  with  bullets,  "and  although 
my  prrenadiers  can  do  no  more,  we  will  cast  all  the  Russians 
into  the  water." 

This  was  the  aim  of  the  emperor  as  well  as  of  his  soldiers; 
and  the  positions  which  General  Benningsen  had  taken,  con- 
centred in  a  bend  of  the  river,  rendered  the  enterprise  prac- 
ticable. The  day  was  advanced,  and  a  few  of  the  generals 
had  been  wishing  to  put  off  the  battle  till  the  morrow.  "  No!" 
said  Napoleon;  "one  does  not  surprise  the  enemy  twice  in 
such  a  blunder."  Then  sweeping  with  his  telescope  the  masses 
of  the  eui^my  grouped  before  him,  he  quickly  seized  the  arm 
of  Marshal  Ney.  "  You  see  the  Russians  and  Friedland,"  said 
he;  "the  bridges  are  there— there  only.  March  right  on  be- 
fore you;  enter  into  Friedland ;  take  the  bridges,  whatever  it 
may  cost,  and  do  not  disquiet  yourself  about  what  shall  take 
place  on  your  right,  or  your  left,  or  in  your  rear.  That  con- 
cerns us— the  army  and  me." 

When  Marshal  Ney  had  set  out,  marching  to  danger  as  to  a 
festival,  the  emperor  turned  towards  Marshal  Mortier  and 
said.  "  That  man  is  a  lion." 

Upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  had  just  arrived  in  face  of 
the  enemy,  who  appeared  hesitating  and  troubled,  Napoleon 
dictated  his  orders,  which  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  all  his 
lieutenants.  The  troops  continued  to  arrive;  all  the  corps 
formed  again  at  the  posts  which  had  been  assigned  to  them. 
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The  emperor  checked  the  impatience  of  his  generals.  "The 
action,"  he  told  them,  *'will  commence  when  the  battery 
posted  in  the  village  of  Posthenen  shall  commence  to  fire."  It 
was  half-past  five  when  the  cannon  at  last  sounded. 

Ney  advanced  towards  Friedland  under  a  terrible  fire  from 
the  Russians;  extricated  by  the  cavalry  of  Latour-Marbourg, 
and  protected  by  the  artillery  of  General  Victor,  suddenly 
thrown  in  advance,  the  French  columns  had  reached  a  stream 
defended  by  the  imperial  Russian  guard.  The  resistance  of 
these  picked  troops  for  a  moment  threw  disorder  into  our 
Lines,  who  fell  back ;  when  General  Dupont,  arriving  with  his 
division,  broke  the  Russian  guard.  The  French  in  pursuit  of 
their  enemies  penetrated  into  Friedland.  The  city  was  in 
flames ;  the  fugitives  fled  towards  the  bridges ;  a  very  small 
number  had  succeeded  in  reaching  them  when  this  only 
means  of  safety  was  snatched  from  them;  the  bridges  were 
cut  and  set  on  fire  when  Marshal  Ney  took  possession  of  the 
burning  remains  of  Friedland.  At  the  same  moment  the 
corps  of  General  Gortschakoff,  pressed  by  Marshals  Lannee 
and  Mortier,  fighting  valiantly  in  a  position  without  egress, 
sought  in  vain  to  reconquer  the  city,  and  afterwards  rede- 
scended  the  length  of  the  river  in  the  hope  of  finding  fordable 
passages.  Many  soldiers  were  drowned,  others  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  right  shore.  Almost  the  entire  column  of  Gene- 
ral Lambert  succeeded  in  escaping.  Night  at  length  followed 
the  long  twilight ;  it  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the 
combat  ceased.  The  victory  was  complete;  the  remains  of 
the  Russian  army  retired  upon  the  Pregel  without  Napoleon 
being  able  again  to  encounter  them.  They  soon  afterwards 
gained  the  Niemen.  Meanwhile  Marshal  Soult  had  occupied 
Konigsberg,  evacuated  by  Generals  Lestocq  and  Kamiosky. 
The  Kling  of  Prussia  possessed  nothing  more  than  the  little 
town  of  Memel. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  rejoined  his  troops,  vanquished 
and  decimated  in  spite  of  their  courage;  the  King  Frederick 
William  placed  himself  close  to  his  aUy,  at  Tilsit.  Peace  had 
become  necessary  for  the  Russians ;  for  the  Prussians  it  had 
long  been  so.  Napoleon  resolved  on  negotiating  for  himself. 
In  response  to  the  request  for  an  armistice,  he  proposed  an 
interview,  with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Niemen,  upon  a  raft  constructed  for  this  purpose, 
that  the  two  emperors  met. 

Alexander  was  young,  amiable,  winning,  drawn  along  al 
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times  by  chivalrous  or  mystical  sentiments  and  enthusiasms, 
at  other  times  under  the  dominion  of  Oriental  tastes  and 
passions.  No  one  could  be  more  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  the  charm  of  a  superior  genius  and  an  extraordinary  des- 
tiny, and  the  personal  ascendancy  of  a  man  who  knew  at  once 
how  to  please  and  how  to  vex. 

Napoloon  wished  to  captivate  his  vanquished  enemy,  whom 
he  desired  to  make  his  ally ;  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  with  ease. 
Master  of  the  destinies  of  the  world — in  liis  own  idea  more  so 
than  he  even  was  in  reality— he  had  resolved  upon  offering  to 
Alexander  compensations  which  might  satisfy  him,  wliilst 
distracting  his  attention  from  the  conquests  and  encroach- 
ments wiiich  Napoleon  reserved  for  himself.  On  the  eve  of 
Austerhtz,  Napoleon  had  said  to  Prince  Dolgorouki:  "Ah 
well  I  let  Russia  extend  herself  at  the  expense  of  her  neigh- 
bors!" It  was  the  same  thought  that  he  was  about  to  present 
to  the  young  monarch,  himiiliated  and  conquered,  w^ishing  to 
display  it  before  his  eyes  in  order  to  bhnd  him  more  com- 
pletely. 

Tlie  Russians  and  Prussians  were  equally  irritated  against 
England.  She  had  granted  them  money,  but  her  military 
efforts  had  not  corresponded  with  her  promises;  and  it  was  to 
her  obstinate  hatred  of  France  that  the  two  monarchs  attnb- 
uted  the  origin  of  their  defeats.  "  If  you  have  a  grudge 
against  England/'  said  Alexander,  "  we  shall  easily  under- 
stand each  other,  for  I  have  myself  to  complain  of  her  as 
much  as  you  have."  It  was  in  this  first  interview  the  sole 
effort  of  Napoleon  to  develop  in  the  mind  of  Alexander  the 
sentiments  of  nnger  and  weariness  by  which  lie  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  selfishness  which  he  imputed  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  inability  and  weakness  which  he  recognized  in  Pnis- 
sia,  and  to  engage  the  Russian  emperor  to  become  friendly 
with  the  only  power  w^hich  could  offer  him  a  glorious  and 
profitable  alliance.  In  the  mind  of  the  empei-or,  we  have 
already  snid,  the  necessity  for  a  continental  aUiance  had  If^ng 
since  made  itself  felt.  ''Austria  or  Russia,"  he  had  said  to 
Talleyrand.  Napoleon  offered  his  hand  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. 

The  city  of  Tilsit  was  neutralized,  and  the  two  emperors 
established  their  quarters  there.  Before  quitting  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Niemen,  ^Alexander  presented  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  Napoleon  in  that  floating  pavilion  on  the  river  which  flowed 
between  the  two  nations.      Honest,  moderate,  and  dignified 
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even  in  his  profound  abasement,  Frederick  WilUam  neither 
experienced  nor  exercised  in  any  degree  the  seductiveness  to 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander  succumbed,  and  which  he  was 
in  his  turn  capable  of  displaying.  He  entreated  his  ally  to 
make  constant  and  pei^severing  efforts  in  his  behalf,  wliich 
Alexander  felt  himself  compelled  to  do  not  without  a  secret  ill 
feeling.  It  was  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  graciousness 
and  condescension  that  Napoleon  ceaselessly  reminded  the 
young  Czar  that  he  accorded  no  favor  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
except  out  of  regard  for  his  entreaties. 

*'  In  the  midst  of  the  war  in  which  Russia  and  France  have 
been  engaged,"  wrote  Napoleon,  on  the  4th  of  Jul}^  1807, 
'*  both  sovereigns,  enlightened  as  to  the  situation  and  the  true 
policy  of  their  empires,  have  desired  the  re-establishment  not 
only  of  peace,  but  of  a  common  accord,  and  by  the  force  of 
reason  and  truth  have  wished  to  form  an  alliance,  and  to  pass 
in  a  single  instant  from  open  war  to  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tions. The  boundless  amity  and  confidence  which  the  high 
qualities  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  have  inspired  in  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  have  caused  his  heart  to  seal  that  which  his 
reason  had  already  approved  and  ratified.  The  protection  of 
the  emperor  will  result  in  the  King  of  Prussia  being  allowed 
to  re-enter  into  the  possession  of  all  the  countries  which  bor- 
der on  the  two  Haffs.  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Oder 
to  the  sea.  Solely  with  a  desire  of  pleasing  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, a  large  number  of  fortified  towns  will  be  restored  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  The  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is 
that  his  immediate  influence  should  be  bounded  by  the  Elbe ; 
and  he  has  adopted  this  policy  because  it  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  system  of  sincere  and  constant 
amity  which  he  wishes  to  maintain  with  the  great  empire  of 
the  north." 

Under  tho  veil  of  this  apparent  moderation  the  pretensions 
or  resolutions  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  were  thus  summed 
up:  King  Frederick  William  recovered  Old  Prussia,  Pomerania, 
Brandenburg,  Upper  and  Lower  Sflesia ;  he  would  abandon  all 
the  provinces  to  the  left  of  the  Elbe,  which  were  to  constitute, 
with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  a  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
destined  for  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  Duchies  of  Posen  and 
Warsaw,  snatched  from  Russian  Poland,  were  to  form  a  Polish 
State  under  the  title  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  of  wliich 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  recently  elevated  to  the  royal  dignity, 
received  the  gift,  on  condition  of  maintaining  a  military  road 
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across  Silesia.  All  the  States  founded  by  Napoleon  were  to  be 
recognized.  Russia  was  charged  with  the  mediation  between 
France  and  England ;  France  became  arbitrator  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Porte. 

It  was  much,  and  indeed  too  much,  for  Prussia,  torn  asunder 
without  being  completely  destroyed,  reduced  to  the  half  of  its 
territory,  and  deprived  of  its  most  important  towns— for  Dant- 
zig  became  a  free  city,  and  Magdeburg  formed  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Westphaha.      When  these  hard  conditions  were 
revealed  to  Frederick  WilUam  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
unfortunate  king  protested  against  a  ruin  so  complete.     He 
conceived,  for  a  moment,  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  from 
Napoleon  some  concessions,  by  bringing  to  bear  on  him  the 
influence  of  the  genius   and  beauty  of  Queen  Louisa.     This 
princess  quitted  Memel  to  present  herself  at  Tilsit.     "She  is 
charming,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  the  Empress  Josephine;   but 
this  cold  appreciation  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  woman 
exercised  no  influence  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  pohtician.    The  queen  in  vain  brought  into  play  all  the 
re80ur<:;es  of  her  intellect  and  her  charming  graces;  in  vain 
presenting  to  the  conqueror  a  rose  which  she  had  just  plucked, 
she  ventured  to  ask  for  Magdeburg  in  exchange  for  her  flower. 
"  It  is  you  who  have  offered  it  to  me,  madame,"  said  Napoleon, 
roughly.     Queen  Louisa  quitted  Memel,  humiliated  and  sor- 
rowful down  to  the  very  depths  of  her  soul.     Her  children  and 
her  people  were  never  to  pardon  us  for  their  wrongs. 

Alexander  had  loyally  defended  his  friend,  and  felt  assured 
of  ha\ing  obtained  for  him  all  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain; 
in  his  secret  thoughts  he  consoled  himself  for  the  concessions 
he  had  been  constrained  to  make  for  others  as  well  as  for  him- 
self, by  the  dazzling  prospects  which  Napoleon  knew  so  well 
how  to  open  brightly  to  his  view.  To  the  north  and  south  the 
young  Czar  beheved  himself  master  of  new  territories,  long 
objects  of  ambition  to  the  Russian  Empire.  The  Sultan  SeUm 
had  just  fallen  at  Constantinople  before  a  revolt  of  the  Janis- 
saries ;  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  the  govern- 
ment which  was  about  to  succeed  him  would  naturally  be  hos- 
tile to  French  influence.  Napoleon  then  found  himself  free  to 
abandon  to  Russia  a  large  part  of  that  Ottoman  Empire  al- 
ways  coveted  by  her.  "Constantinople!  never!"  Napoleon 
had  said,  in  exclamation  to  himself,  heard  by  one  of  his  secre- 
taries; "the  empire  of  the  world  is  at  Constantinople!"  But 
the  d^brU  of  the  Turkish  power  were  of  a  character  to  satisfy 


all  the  claimants;  and  in  case  Turkey  should  not  accept  the 
peace,  the  secret  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  Russia 
assured  to  the  Czar  all  the  European  provinces,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Constantinople  and  Roumelia.  In  case  of  the  cabi- 
net of  London  refusing  the  mediation  of  Russia,  Alexander 
engaged  himself  to  declare  war  against  England.  Should  Por- 
tugal and  Sweden,  equally  subject  to  European  influence,  par- 
ticipate in  the  same  refusal,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  should  send  an  aimy  into  Portugal,  and  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  should  enter  Sweden.  Finland  lay  very 
convenient  for  the  Russian  Empire.  *'  The  King  of  Sweden  is 
in  truth  your  brother-in-law  and  your  ally,"  said  Napoleon; 
*'let  him  follow  the  changes  in  your  policy,  or  let  him  undergo 
the  consequences  of  his  ill-will.  Sweden  is  the  geographical 
enemy  of  Russia.  St.  Petersburg  finds  itself  too  near  to  Fin- 
land. The  good  Russians  must  no  longer  hear  from  their 
palaces  at  St.  Petersburg  the  cannon  of  the  Swedes." 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  July,  1807, 
and  was  signed  on  the  8th.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia 
departed  immediately,  full  of  bitter  sorrow  and  discourage- 
ment. The  two  emperors  separated  on  the  9th,  with  a  cordial- 
ity at  that  time  sincere  in  its  ostentatious  display.  More  than 
once  they  had  together  passed  their  troops  in  review ;  yet  once 
again  they  showed  themselves  to  the  two  armies.  Napoleon 
decorated,  with  his  own  hand,  a  soldier  of  the  Russian  army, 
who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Czar.  At  last  he  ac- 
companied Alexander  to  the  shores  of  the  Niemen,  waiting 
upon  the  bank  until  his  friend  and  ally  had  reached  the 
farther  shore.  Then  entering  his  carriage,  he  took  the  road  to 
Konigsberg.  and  immediately  afterwards  that  to  France, 
charging  Berth ier  and  ^Marshal  Kalbreuth  with  the  regulation 
of  the  details  of  the  evacuation  of  Prussia,  and  the  payment 
of  the  war  contributions  with  which  the  conquered  countries 
were  to  be  crushed  down.  On  the  27th  of  July,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  emperor  re-entered  Paris,  which  he  had 
quitted  the  preceding  year,  and  which,  since  then,  he  had  so 
many  times  intoxicated  with  the  report  of  his  victories.  The 
military  glory  was  brilliant  and  even  dazzling;  the  poHtical 
work  remained  precarious,  by  its  nature  as  well  as  by  its  im- 
mensity. Empires  founded  upon  conquest  are  necessarily 
fragile,  even  when  the  war  has  been  undertaken  from  serious 
and  legitimate  motives.  When  the  war  is  carried  on  through 
the  ambition  of  a  man  or  a  people,  in  scorn  of  right  or  justicg 
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—when  it  injures  at  once  the  interests,  the  pride,  and  the  re- 
pose  of  all  nations-no  genius  or  brightness  of  glory  can  8uc> 
ceed  in  assuring  its  duration,  or  legitimatizing  its  succesa 
France  perceived  this  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm  of  vic- 
tory.    England  repeated  it  with  malicious  confidence,  in  the 
hope  of  confirming  the  courage  of  its  people.     Once  more  the 
latter  power  found  itself  alone,  in  face  of  the  ever-increasing 
might  of  France  and  the  incomparable  genius  of  its  sovereign. 
It  is  the  mournful  effect  of  a  weakening  of  the  moral  sense 
in  the  chief  of  a  state,  to  enfeeble  that  moral  sense  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  an  inevitable  contagion,  amongst  his  rivals  and 
adversaries.     In  presence  of  the  continental  blockade,  and  of 
the  resolution  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  announced  of 
imposing  it  upon  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  Enghsh  cabinet, 
henceforth  directed  by  the  inheritors  of  the  policy  of  Pitt,  by 
Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  resolved  upon  using  violence 
in  its  turn.     Fearful  of  seeing  the  maritime  forces  of  Denmark 
pass  into  the  power  of  Napoleon,  England  violated  the  neu- 
trality of  this  little  kingdom,  and  forestalled  the  secret  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.     Lord  Cathcart,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  squadron,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  summon- 
ing the  Prince  Regent  to  dehver  to  him  the  Danish  fleet,  as  a 
pledge  of  the  loyal  intentions  of  hiB  country;  he  offered  at  the 
same  time  to  defend  the  Danish  territory  and  all  its  colonies. 
The  prince  responded  with  bitter  irony,   "Your  protection? 
Have  we  not  seen  your  allies  waiting  for  succor  more  than  a 
year,  without  receiving  it?"      Copenhagen   was  bombarded; 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whose  name,  for  the  first  time,  became 
known  in  Europe,  effected  his  disembarkation  with  a  corps  of 
10.000  men.     The  prince  saw  himself  compelled  to  capitulate 
and  deUver  to  the  Enghsh  his  fleet,  with  all  the  materiel  of  his 
arsenals.     Vehemently  did  Europe  reprobate  this  act  of  vio- 
lence.    The  Enghsh  cabinet  made  public  the  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  wliich  had  furnished  the  motive  for  Its  agres- 
sion.    But  any  effort  at  mediation  was  now  ridiculous.     The 
Emperor  Alexander  perceived  it  to  be  so.     On  the  11th  of 
November,  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  then  Ambassador  of  England 
at  St.  Petersburg,  received  his  passports,  and  the  Czar  haughtily 
adhered  to  the  French  alliance.     '*  I  deem  it  prudent  to  close 
one's  eyes  against  the  orders  wliich  Enghsh  mercantile  vessels 
have  received  to  quit  Russian  ports, "  said  General  aavary 
whom  Napoleon  had  accredited  to  the  Emperor  Alexander! 
The  latter  treated  the  French  envoy  with  distinction,  but  thi 
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court  and  world  of  St.  Petersburg  had  not  forgotten  the  port 
that  Savary  had  taken  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien; 
he  remained  isolated  in  his  palace,  and  even  in  the  saloons  of 
the  emperor.  The  Russian  declaration  of  war  was  responded 
to  by  the  manifesto  of  England.  ' '  Publish  the  treaty  of  Tdsit, 
with  the  secret  articles, "  said  Canning;  "they  have  not  been 
communicated  to  England,  but  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
nevertheless ;  they  will  explain  to  Europe  our  conduct  and  our 
fears,  as  well  as  the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Russia." 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  already  regretting  the  magnificent 
prospect  which  he  had  opened  before  the  Czar  on  the  side  of 
Turkey ;  the  government  of  the  Sublime  Porte  had  adroitly 
accepted  the  mediation  of  France.  Napoleon  sought  to  excite 
the  covetousness  of  the  Russians  towai-ds  the  north;  M.  de 
Caulaincourt,  who  had  replaced  Savary  at  St.  Petersburg, 
pushed  forward  with  ardor  the  war  against  Sweden,  and  the 
conquest  of  Finland.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Enghsh  aggres- 
sion, Denmark  had  cast  itself  into  the  arms  of  France;  it 
accordingly  became  easy  to  close  against  England  the  passage 
of  the  Sound.  The  Czar  and  his  favorite  counsellor,  M.  de 
Romanzoff,  returned  ceaselessly  to  the  hopes  that  Napoleon 
had  led  them  to  conceive.  "The  ancient  Ottoman  Empire  ia 
played  out, "  said  the  Russian  minister;  "  unless  the  Czar  lays 
his  hand  on  it,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  be  soon  obliged  to 
announce  in  the  Moniteur  that  the  succession  of  the  Sultans  is 
open,  and  the  natural  heirs  have  only  to  present  themselves." 
In  the  meantime,  and  as  a  constant  menace  against  an  ally 
whom  he  was  not  completely  satisfying,  Napoleon  was  pro- 
longing his  occupation  of  the  Prussian  territory,  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  alleged  slowness  of  payment  of  the  war  contribu- 
tions; he  was  organizing  provisionally  the  government  of 
Hanover,  which  he  had  reserved  as  a  future  bait  for  the  Eng- 
lish government;  and  he  was  treating  with  Spain  for  the  pas- 
sage of  troops  necessary  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal.  This 
power,  constantly  faithful  to  the  English  alliance,  having  re- 
fused to  give  in  its  adhesion  to  the  continental  blockade,  the 
emperor  had  sent  against  it  General  Junot  with  26,000  men. 
The  negotiations  with  Madrid  had  not  been  completed,  and  the 
French  soldiers  had  already  entered  Spanish  territory.  A 
second  army  was  preparing  to  follow  them.  Austria  remained 
disquieted,  and  ready  to  take  offence;  a  convention  favorable 
to  her  was  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  on  October  10th.  On  the 
27th  the  eventual  and  provisional  partition  of  Portugal  was 
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•ccepted  by  the  Spanish  envoy,  Yzquierdo.  A  kingdom  of 
Southern  Lusitama  wa«  aligned  to  the  Queen  of  Etr^  who 
renounced  her  Italian  possessions;  the  independent pS^S 
of  AJgarve  was  to  be  constituted  for  the  Prince  de  I  PaiiTthe 
emperor  reserved  for  himself  the  centre  of  the  countiy  cc^- 
quered  by  ant.cipation.     A  Spanish  corps  was  to  S  the 

marched  upon  L.sb<,n.     Va-st  projects,  unjustifiable  in  their 

^rtlv  ;  7"v  ^If  7'^  "-^  ^^^^°''  "^  t^«  Pemnsula,  nece^ 
sarily  entaUmg  blunders  and  crimes  as  dangerous  as  lament- 
able^   ^apoleon  had  resolved  upon  driving  the  Bourbons  from 
all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  m  order  to  replace  them  with  Bona- 
partea     He  set  out  for  Italy  with  the  view  of  completinTo^ 
part  of  his  work  before  la,>-ing  his  hand  on  Spain.    ^    ^*  ""* 
Quittmg  Paris  on  November  16th,  the  Emperor  surDrised 
Eugene  Beauhamais  (whom  he  was  Lbout  sol^y  3^ 
by  a«surmg  to  hmi  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Italy   ^ 
«in  through  the  north  of  the  Itahan  peninsula,  reorganiSnglS 
Venice  the  pubhc  services,  which  had  falletTinto  dZXd^ 
decreeing  the  creation  of  a  commune  on  Mont  Cenis;  a^d  pr^ 
vidmg  for  the  needs  of  travellers  by  the  new  route  wWchht 
had  opened.     At  Mantua  he  had  an  interview  with  hte  brother 
Lucien,  wljom  he  would  have  wished  to  place  upon  t^e  tCnl 
of  Portugal,  but  that  the  latter  remained  obstiSySimo^ 
Th"^  th'"  ^"1^°"'^,  °'  '^^  all-powerful  brother,  whoT-ejS 

^rthon.  Having  returned  to  Milan  on  the  13th  of  December 
^apoleon  published  there,  on  the  17th,  a  decree  d^TiZ  to 
aggravate  the  rigors  of  the  continental  blockade     bT^^ 

Sf  an  O,^^  o  P'-°"?"l^ted,  on  the  11th  of  November. 
1807  an  Order  m  Council  which  compeUed  the  ships  of  aS 
neutral  nations  to  touch  at  an  English  pVrt  to  import  o^el^rt 
merchandise,  paying  cu.tom-house  dues  averaging26  per^V 
The  ships  which  neglected  this  precaution  werf  to  be  dbclS 
awful  prizes.  In  response,  the  Emperer  NapoC  d^S 
that  any  vessel  touching  at  an  English  port,  or  suZitSrS 
mspection  from  an  Enghsh  ship,  should  be  by  that  vei^f aS 
deneutralized,  and  become  in  its  turn  a  lawful  prize  ll  thte 
msensate  nvahy,  which  ruined  at  the  same  time  th^  coZieref 

no  t"^  ?^  '^^'''  ''''  "°'-'<^'  '""^  Cabinet  of  London  ha^^ 
no  care  to  modify,  in  favor  of  the  United  States  the  ri^o^ 
it«  ordmances.    This  wa«  for  England  the  ocSon  o?St^ 
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difficulties,  and  of  a  war  at  one  time  dangerous.     Arbitrary 
interference  and  violence  were  the  rule  on  all  the  seas. 

Through  difficulties  and  sufferings  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  army  placed  under  hK  orders,  General  Junot  arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Lisbon.  He  had  to  struggle  with  no  other 
enemy  than  the  bad  roads  and  the  want  of  provisions.  Terror 
had  seized  upon  the  royal  house  of  Portugal.  The  Mcmiteur  of 
November  13th  already  contained  an  article  upon  the  fall  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Braganza.  ''The  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  loses  his  throne,"  said  the  official  journal;  "  he  loses 
it  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  English;  he  loses  it  for  not 
having  been  willing  to  seize  the  English  merchandise  at  Lisbon. 
What  does  England  do,— this  ally  so  powerful?  She  regards 
with  indifference  all  that  is  passing  in  Portugal  What  will 
she  do  when  Portugal  shall  be  taken?  Will  she  go  to  seiz^j 
Brazil?  No;  if  the  English  make  this  attempt  the  Catholics 
will  drive  them  out.  The  fall  of  the  House  of  Braganza  will 
remain  another  proof  that  the  fall  of  whatever  attaches  itself 
to  the  English  is  inevitable." 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had  thought  it  possible  to 
arrest  the  march  of  General  Junot  by  sending  to  him  eniissari€« 
charged  to  make  all  the  submissions  required  by  Napoleon. 
The  envoys  had  not  been  able  to  meet  the  French  army, 
scattered  and  decimated  by  the  ills  it  had  imdergone;  it  ad- 
vanced, however,  and  the  news  of  its  approach  drove  the 
Court  of  Portugal  on  board  the  ships  which  were  still  to  be 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  On  November  27th  the  mad 
queen,  her  son  the  prince  regent,  her  daughters,  and  nearly  all 
the  families  of  distinction  in  Lisbon,  accompanied  by  their 
servants,  crowded  on  board  the  Portuguese  fleet,  resolved  to 
take  their  ffight  to  Brazil.  From  seven  to  eight  thousand  per- 
sons, with  all  their  portable  property,  thus  obstructed  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  protected  by  the  English  fleet ;  on  the  28th 
a  favorable  wind  permitted  them  to  sail.  When  General 
Junot  entered  Lisbon,  on  the  30th  of  November,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  treasures  which  he  was  charged  to  seize 
were  beyond  his  reach.  He  estabhshed  himself  without  re- 
sistance in  the  capital,  soon  overwhelmed  with  confiscations 
and  war  contributions.  *'  Everything  is  more  easy  in  the  first 
moment  than  afterwards,"  wrote  the  Emperor  to  Junot  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1807.  '*  Do  not  seek  for  popularity  at  Lis- 
bon, nor  for  the  means  of  pleasing  the  nation;  that  would  be 
failing  in  your  aim,  emboldening  the  people,  and  preparing 
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misfortunes  for  yourself.  The  hope  that  you  conceive  of  com- 
merce  and  prosperity,  is  a  chimera  with  which  one  is  lulled 
aslt'ep." 

J^I^u'^  ^"°«P'Yte  had  been  declared  King  of  WestphaUa  on 
the  8th  of  December.  On  the  10th  the  act  announced  by  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was  consummated.  The  Queen  Resrent 
of  Etruna,  Maria  Louisa  of  Bourbon,  declared  to  her  subiects 
m  the  name  of  her  son,  that  she  was  called  upon  to  reifrn  over 
a  new  knigdom.  Tuscany  then  fell  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lniperor  Napoleon,  wlio  confided  its  govenmient  to  his 
sister  Ehza  Baciocchi,  to  wliom  he  had  already  given  the  prin- 
cipality of  Lucca  and  Piombino. 

Submission  or  flight!   such  was  the  only  alternative  that 
seemed  to  remain  to  continental  sovereigns  in  presence  of  the 
exactions  and  the  imperious  will  of  Napoleon.     The  Poiie  alone 
as  already  for  two  years  past,  -was  still  resisting  his  demands' 
and  was  evincing  an  independence  with  regard  to  him  which 
was  every  day  irritating  more  and  more  the  all-poworfid  mas- 
^°[^"?'^^-     ^''''"^"  disabused  of  the  illusions  and  the  hopes 
which  had  draw,,  bim  to  Paris  for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
^us  VIL  bad  preserved  in  his  personal  conmiunications  with 
the  emiteror  a  paternal  and  tender  graciousness.     He  had  much 
to  obtain  and  much  to  fear  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror.     Re- 
turning to  Italy  in  the  month  of  June,  1805,  he  said,  in  his  allo- 
cution to  the  cardinals:  "We  have  clasped  in  our  arms  at 
a  ontamebleau  this  prince,  so  powerful  and  so  full  of  love  for 
us.     Many  things  have  already  been  done,  and  are  only  the 
earnest  of  that  which  is  yet  to  be  accomplished  " 

Meanwhile,  the  Code  Napoleon  had  been  applied  to  Italv 
authorizing   divorce,   and   taking  the    place    of    the   Italian 
Concordat,  which  declared  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  the  relie- 
ion  of  the  State.     The  Pope  had  complained  of  it,  not  without 
warmth  and  had  received  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  assurv 
ances  which  were  as  vain  as  they  were  futile.     But  already 
the  conflict  was  becoming  personal  and  more  pressing-  the  tL 
ftisal  of  the  Holy  Father  to  dissolve  the  marriage  of 'jeromt 
Bonaparte  with  Miss  Paterson  (June,  1805),  at  once  produced 
antagonism  between  the  conscience  of  the  Pope  and  the  views 
of  Napole^on  as  to  the  elevation  of  his  family  to  the  neT  or 
ancient  thrones  which  he  destined  for  them  in  Europe.    Pius 

She;  hi.  .^?  ^^^'^^  'T"r'  interdictions;  he  insulted 
neither  his  mmisters  nor  his  doctors;  it  was  a  personal  reply 
Which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor.     "  It  is  out  of  our  Jo  wer  « 
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fiwid  he,  **to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  nullity;  if  we  were  \o 
usurp  such  an  authority  that  we  have  not,  we  should  render 
ourselves  culpable  of  an  abominable  abuse  before  the  tribunal 
of  Grod;  and  your  Majesty  yourself,  in  your  justice,  would 
blame  us  for  pronouncing  a  sentence  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  our  conscience  and  to  the  invariable  principles  of  our 
Church." 

Napoleon's  anger  remained  warm,  but  he  had  surmounted 
the  difficulty  by  dissolving  by  an  imperial  decree  the  marriage 
of  his  brother,  and  by  causing  him  soon  after  to  marry  a  prin- 
cess of  Wurtemberg.  The  disagreement  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  which  was  soon  to  break  forth,  depended  on  hisalI-i)ow- 
erful  will,  and  caused  him  no  care.  In  the  movement  of  tho 
troops,  necessitated  in  October,  1805,  by  his  campaign  itgainst 
Austria,  the  emperor  had  charged  General  Gou\  ion  St.  Cyr  to 
traverse  the  States  of  the  Church  in  order  to  take  up  a  position 
in  Lombardy  Upon  the  route  lay  the  town  of  Ancona.  The 
French  troops  received  an  order  to  seize  the  place  and  establish 
a  garrison  there,  an  order  which  was  immediately  executed. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  had  recently  arisen  Ix^tween 
the  emperor  and  himself,  the  Pope  thought  that  Napoleon  and 
tho  French  Revolution  were  much  indebted  to  him  personally. 
Europe  took  this  view,  and  frequent  reproaches  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Court  of  Rome  by  the  powers  who  were  enemies 
or  rivals  of  France.  It  was,  then,  witli  astonishment,  mingled 
with  indignation,  that  Pius  VII.  learnt  the  news  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Ancona ;  he  wrote,  on  the  13th  November,  1805,  a  per- 
sonal and  secret  letter  to  the  emperor:— *' We  avow  frankly  to 
your  Majesty  the  keen  chagrin  that  we  experience  in  seeing 
ourselves  treated  in  a  way  that  we  do  not  think  we  have  in  any 
degree  merited.  Our  neutrality  has  been  recognized  by  your 
Majesty,  as  by  all  other  powers.  The  latter  have  fully  re- 
spected it,  and  we  had  especial  motives  for  thinking  that  the 
sentiments  of  amity  which  your  Majesty  professed  with  regard 
to  us  would  have  preserved  us  from  such  a  cruel  affront.  We 
will  tell  you  frankly,  since  our  return  from  Paris  we  have  ex- 
perienced only  bittemass  and  trouble,  and  wo  do  not  find  in 
your  Majesty  a  return  of  those  sentiments  which  we  think  our- 
selves warranted  in  justly  expecting  from  you.  That  which 
we  owe  to  ourselves  is  to  ask  from  your  Majesty  the  evacuation 
of  Ancona,  and,  if  met  with  a  refusal,  we  should  not  see  how 
to  reconcile  therewith  a  continuation  of  a  good  understanding 
with  the  French  minister." 
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SDonded   on  th/-fi  ^f  T  ^^^^'^"^^'  ^bat  ^apoleon  at  length  re- 
were  lavished  on  L.^bTthe  v^^^^,  r/l  *'"''  *n""'?°"'^  "^'^'^ 

cc«Iit,on;  and  that  s.nco  the  retltf    ou/nlCto  l! i" 

exan.ple,  when  i  „t  a  o^  °l-r^rf  "!f  '°  ''''"S*'"^  =  ««•  f^' 
fromrai.;in«UshJad  in  Ee"  I  looT  '""^  Protestantism 
protector  of  the  Holy  See  and  by  tWs  ti  T?  T'"'""  "'  ^'^^ 
Aneona.     I  look  unon  mv^^f    r l  *"  ^  '''''''^  occui-ied 

Becond  and  third  dTa"ty  nf  the  oH  T  ^'""^'''^^^^■^  of  the 
alone  bearing  the  slord  tom-ot^et  i  ,'?"  "u  l^'"  ^^'''"'^'  ^ 
in,  defiled  4  GrelClal^l^'j^'ll^:^^'^  "  '^^  T 
friend  of  your  ^oline^^  if  x^n,.  ,       ff^'    /  ^^^^^^^  ^^er  be  the 

Napoleon  had  excluded  liis  brother  Jerome  frnm  f^ 

sr ,t:3;  ":?^>  7,s "/  't  -'••"  ""--■? 

ir,^^  '         ^^^  ^'^^^^  imbeciles  think  there  wU]  hn  r.^ 

that  since  he  wished  LVlw^T  ""^  ^^'^  ^^P*^  himself- 

be  .-ell  ai:  r^e'esrbhJh  ^mX^  JoTtS To  '  T'' 
Charlemagne,  because,  like  CharlemSe,  I  LSlK^i.^ 
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France  with  that  of  the  Lombards,  and  my  empire  borders  on 
that  of  the  East.  I  expect  then  that  his  conduct  towards  nie 
shall  be  regulated  from  this  point  of  view.  Otherwise  I  shall 
reduce  the  Pope  to  the  position  of  Bishop  of  Rimie." 

The  French  troops  did  not  evacuate  Aneona,  and  the  French 
minister  remained  at  Rome.  But  soon  new  subjects  of  disa- 
greement arose  between  Napoleon  and  the  I'ope,  always  a  sci-u- 
pulous  observer  of  the  neutrahty  which  he  thought  due  from 
him  to  all  the  powers.  The  emperor  had  already  required  that 
all  the  ports  of  his  alhes  should  be  closed  against  Enghsh  com- 
merce; in  proportion  as  his  enemies  became  more  numerous 
and  his  arbitrary  power  more  oppressive,  he  extended  his  pre* 
tensions  even  over  the  countries  neutral  by  situation  and  by 
state  obligations.  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  just  been  proclaimed 
King  of  Naples ;  the  house  of  Bourbon  occupied  in  Italy  only 
the  ridiculous  throne  of  Etruria,  already  on  the  point  of  being 
taken  from  them.  Napoleon  wished  to  exact  from  the  Pope  an 
interdiction  of  liis  ports  and  his  territory  to  the  exiles  or  the 
refugees  who  had  from  time  immemorial  been  accustomed  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  Rome.  *' Your  Holiness  would  be  able  to 
avoid  all  these  embarrassments  by  going  forward  in  a  straight 
road,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  Pius  VII.,  on  February  22,  1806. 
**  All  Italy  will  bo  subject  to  my  laws.  I  will  not  toucli  in  any 
way  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See ;  I  will  even  repay  it  for 
the  injuries  which  the  movements  of  my  armies  may  occasion 
to  it;  but  it  must  be  on  the  conditic^n  that  your  Holiness  ^\ill 
show  the  same  regard  for  me  in  temporal  affairs  as  I  show  for 
you  in  spiritual  ones,  and  that  you  will  cease  your  useless  ron- 
sideration  for  the  heretical  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  for  the 
powers  who  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Your  Holiness  is  sover- 
eign of  Rome,  but  I  am  its  emperor.  All  my  enemies  ought  to 
be  youre.  It  is  not  proper  then  that  any  agent  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  any  Englishman,  Russian,  or  Swede,  should  reside  at 
Rome  or  in  your  states,  neither  that  any  ship  belonging  to  these 
powers  should  enter  your  ports.  Those  who  speak  any  other 
language  to  your  Holiness  deceive  you,  and  wiD  end  by  draw- 
ing down  upon  you  misfortunes  that  will  be  disastrous."  He 
added  in  his  letter  to  Cardinal  Fesch :  *'  Say  plainly  that  I  have 
my  eyes  open,  that  I  am  not  deceived  any  more  than  I  choose 
to  be ;  that  I  am  Charlemagne,  the  sword  of  the  Church,  the 
emperor;  and  that  they  ought  not  to  know  that  there  is,  an 
empire  of  Russia.  I  make  the  Pope  acquainted  with  my  inten- 
tions in  a  few  words.    If  he  does  not  agree,  I  shall  reduce 
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^^to  _the  san^e  position  which  he  occupied  befo«  Char.e, 

fl™:SoS;:,?rcS?,,^-r;j;/-e.,the  Ceve..  and 
CardinaJ  Fesch    nuiwd  hiJT,  emperor,  assisted  by 

ennied    him  ^'  Ztelt  call v  ^"°."f  'f**  Jj^  ^"^'^'•'  1^«^  '•'> 

attachment  of  the  Po^Xto'nWn^!^      *°    ^'■""*^^'    ''"^   t'-e 
it    was    from   Consal^    alone     M  'T'""'''*  unshakable; 

mi.*t  be  hoped  for      "if  he  ,ovl  ll*  T°.'""tary  submission 
tell  Consalv    plainly  "  wrotV  *'''^'™  ^"''  h*«  country, 

the.^  are  only'tto  fourles  t^  tt  IT'''''  '°  ^'«  "'^'=1«-  "*'•" 
What  I  wish/or  to  ^ -rth:  mintt^.^"-*''"--  "^  ^'  ^^-J- 

i^tr^shr^StrfrthTrtronT^Sr/  ^^  ^^^  -'- 
ments   of   Napoleon      AJreX  f      ,        ^°P''  *"  *''«  ''eauire- 

Jackson,  for  a^on?  tim^^^^^d  t^dtrhrK^-^'i''^"""-^^- 
had  excited  the  mistnicit  nf  v.,,!,    ^°  "^"o  i""?  of  Sardmia— 

official  d,,c«ments''TnFlrT'°"'  "^^^  '°^"'t«l  ''""  m 
country,  found  i^^oni  an  aSl^m'T'"'  V'*' ^^^'''''^'^  "^  "^ 
epiracies,  subsidized  brf^ands  M  ched  nffi  ?'  °'?""=''^^  ^°»- 
«ins,-  and  Rome  protected  the'trio^and'^h  is  a^' ^''l"'  ''^^^'''«- 
a  tlieatre  of  scandaJ,  a  manuf  ic  orv  of  1      .^     ^'"~''^^°"''"« 
of  bricandape,"    The  only  crime  of\i^,'  "i"^  '^^  ^'^J''"'^ 
his    court  au    eo^.a^Sth  "he  stt  oTjff  '  ^een  to  keep 
Q'lietly.  and  with  .all  the  res,wf  f.      ,"^   «'^''"rs    ni    Ecme. 
dinni  Consalvi  pre'-ailed  1  Mr  T    u^''^"'"''  '^'''^^'  C^r- 
cardinals  were  assemb  el  in  sec  ei  S°.  ^  "^"A*  ^""°-     '^''« 
was  not  summoned-  he  w-Ts  inform  ?!  '^^T'    ^'^"^'"''^  Fesch 
his  opinions  and  th-     bTf  J".  **  *'''''*  ^'^^^  ^•""^  ■''^^■a>*  of 

him  fL  the  Coin^f  tHri^S'^thTr  "'"'""'°'-  ^'^^'^^^'^d 

leon  would  forcibi;d,twtathe~::r  'w'''"n'  ''^  ^■'''^- 
Cardmal  Consalvi  in  his  merno  rs  ■' th.f  f  V"'  «'^-"««ys 
the  neutrality  of  the  Holv^r,  ^  ^  ^*'*'"  '^^"^  admitting 

capacity  of  feudao^and^?:,,'^7i'';"^f  ^Pf^ted  it  in  thf 
France  in  no  matte?what  ITn,  ■,  !f  ®  "^  *''^  'i^^^^ls  of 
be  engaged.  The  Holy  Se^^httl,  '***"■  ""'^^^  subsequently 
or  evening,  attacked  by  AusTrfa  or  ^n", '''  '''f'  ^"^  '"«™i"^ 
lie  or   non-Catholic    powe^     m,^?^"  Y  ""  "'^  ^''"'o 

-Pemngthe  repre.n=°of  l^^  o1  ^t It^L^J 
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of  the  religious  world,  to  sow  everywhere  desolation  and  rufn 
by  keeping  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war  the  nations  owing  fe^iltv 
to  the  tiara. "  °  ^ 

So  many  reasons,  human  and  divine,  as  evident  to  common 
sense  as  to  conscience,  decided  the  response  of  the  Pope  lie 
was  moderate,  tender,  prudent;  but  he  replied  categoricaUv 
to  the  requirements  of  the  emperor.  Pius  VII.  wished  to 
remain  neuter,  and  not  to  drive  from  his  states  the  En^lisli  or 
the  Russians;  he  did  not  admit  the  claim  of  the  emperor  to 
exercise  over  Rome  a  supreme  protectorate.  "  The  Pope  does 
not  recognize,  and  never  has  recognized,  any  power  superior 
to  hunself.  Your  Majesty  is  infinitely  great :  you  have  been 
elected,  crowned,  consecrated,  recognized  emperor  of  the 
French,  but  not  emperor  of  Rome.  There  exists  no  emperor  of 
Rome." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  boldness  in  repelling  so  haughtily 
the  imperial  pretensions;  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Consalvi 
were  soon  involved  in  a  still  more  dangerous  course.  Tlie 
accession  of  the  new  King  of  Naples  had  been  announced 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  in  arrogant  terms: 
**The  throne  of  Naples  being  vacant  by  a  penalty  incurred 
by  the  most  scandalous  perfidy  of  whirli  the  annals  of 
nations  have  ever  made  mention,  and  his  Majesty  having 
found  himself  under  tlje  necessity  of  shielding  this  country, 
and  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  madness  of  an  insensate  court* 
has  judged  it  suitable  to  his  dignity  to  confide  the  destinies  of 
this  country,  which  he  loves,  to  a  prince  of  Ms  oavti  house. 
The  undersigned  doubts  not  but  that  the  Pontifical  Government 
will  see  in  this  happy  event  a  new  guarantee  of  the  system 
of  order,  justice,  and  consistency,  which  he  has  always  harl  at 
heart  to  establish  in  all  the  places  which  have  submitted  to  his 
influence. " 

To  this  circuitous  demand  for  the  recognition  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  the  Pope  replied  by  urging  his  ancient  feudal  ri^I.jg 
over  the  kingdom  of  Naples— "agreements,"  said  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  "which  have  always  been  observed,  especially  in  the 
case  of  conquests;  not  only  at  the  establishment  of  a  new 
dynasty,  but  also  at  the  commencement  of  each  new  reign." 

It  was  going  very  far  back  into  history  to  reclaim  doubtful 
rights.  Napoleon  keenly  criticised  the  pretension:  "His 
Majesty  needs  to  make  no  researches  to  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  times  of  ignorance  the  court  of  Rome  usurped  the 
right  of  giving  away  crowns  and  temporal  rights  to  the  princes 
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of  the  earth ;  but  if  we  found  that  in  other  ages  the  court  ol 
Borne  dethroned  sovereigns,  preached  crusades,  and  laid  entire 
kiDgiloms  under  interdict,  we  should  also  discover  that  the 
Popes  have  always  considered  their  temporal  power  as  spring- 
ing from  the  French  emperors;  and  the  court  of  Rome,  with- 
out doubt,  does  not  claim  that  Charlemagne  received  from  it 
the  investiture  of  his  kingdonL  If  this  is  to  go  on,"  added 
Napoleon,  brusquely  abandoning  his  historic  researches,  ''I 
shall  cause  Consalvi  to  quit  Rome,  and  make  him  responsible 
for  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  because  he  is  evidently  bought  by 
the  English.  He  will  see  whether  or  not  I  have  the  power  to 
maintain  my  imperial  crown.  Lay  stress  on  that  word 
imperial,  and  not  royal,  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  relations 
of  the  Pope  with  me  must  be  those  of  his  predecessors  with  the 
emperors  of  the  west."  * 

At  the  same  time,  and  as  the  thunder  follows  the  lightning, 
the  court  of  Rome  learnt  that  the  threat  had  been  followed  by 
performance.  Upon  the  express  order  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, Civita  Vecchia  had  been  occupied  by  two  rep:iments  of  the 
Neapolitan  army.  The  districts  of  Benevento  and  Ponte-Corvo, 
surrounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  belonging  to  the 
Holy  See,  were  erected  into  principalities  in  favor  of  Talley- 
rand and  Marshal  Bernadotte.  Cardinal  Fesch  was  recalled. 
He  quitted  Rome  after  a  warm  altercation  with  the  Pope.  A 
few  days  later,  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  ameliorating  pohtical 
relations  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  Cardinal  Consalvi 
gave  in  his  resignation.  He  wrote  to  Cardinal  Caprara,  per- 
petual papal  legate  at  Paris  and  completely  subject  to 
the  imperial  authority:  *'  If  any  one  had  told  me  when  I  waa 
negotiating  the  Concordat  that  in  a  short  time  I  should  appear 
to  the  French  Government  in  the  Ught  of  an  enemy,  I  phould 
have  thought  I  was  dreaming.  But  I  am  too  much  attached 
to  the  Holy  See,  to  my  sovereign,  to  my  benefactor,  and  to  my 
country,  not  to  consider  myself  as  compelled  to  dispel  by  my 
retirement  the  evils  which  might  result  from  my  presence. 
His  Holiness  consents  to  my  resignation.  His  object  has  been 
to  satisfy  the  emperor,  and  give  him  a  proof  of  his  desire  to 
preserve  harmony  with  his  government  by  removing  every 
thing  that  might  compromise  it." 

The  sacrifice  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  was  useless,  and  passed 
annoticed.    Napoleon  required  from  the  Holy  See  not  only  sul> 


*  Dmft  of  A  note  sent  to  TallejraQd  bj  th«  empvror. 
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mission  to  his  will,  but  the  acceptance  of  his  principles.  The 
caution  of  the  court  of  Rome  irritated  him  more  and  more. 
He  frightened  Cardinal  Caprara  with  a  violent  scene:  "Write 
that  I  demand  from  his  Holiness  a  declaration  without  am- 
biguity, stating  that  during  the  present  war,  and  any  other 
future  war,  all  the  ports  of  the  pontifical  states  shall  be  closed 
to  all  English  vessels,  either  of  war  or  commerce.  Without 
this  I  shall  cause  all  the  rest  of  the  pontifical  states  to  be  oc- 
cupied, I  will  have  the  eagles  fixed  up  over  the  gates  of  all  its 
cities  and  domains,  and,  as  I  have  done  for  Benevento  and 
Ponte  Corvo,  I  shall  divide  the  provinces  possessed  by  the 
Pope  into  so  many  duchies  and  principalities,  which  I  shall 
confer  upon  whomsoever  I  please.  If  the  Pope  persists  in  his 
refusal,  I  will  establish  a  senate  at  Rome;  and  when  once 
Rome  and  the  pontifical  states  shall  be  in  my  hands,  they  will 
never  be  out  of  them  again."  Already  the  revenues  of  Civita 
Vecchia  had  been  seized  by  Generals  Lemarrois  and  Duhesme. 
**By  what  right  do  you  do  this?"  demanded  an  employ^  of  the 
pontifical  treasury.  '*  You  serve  a  little  prince  and  I  serve  a 
great  sovereign,"  replied  the  officer;  "in  that  you  can  see  all 
my  right."  Such  was  throughout  Europe  the  foundation  of 
the  right  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  governor  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  Mgr.  Negreta,  had  been  seized  by  force  in  his  resi- 
dence, and  sent  back  to  Rome  without  an  escort.  Personal 
communication  no  longer  existed  between  the  Pope  and  the 
emperor.  The  letter  of  Pius  VII.,  sent  by  the  hands  of  Car- 
dinal Caprara,  remained  unanswered.  Alquier  alone,  who 
had  succeeded  Cardinal  Fesch  at  Rome,  still  informed  Napo- 
leon as  to  the  state  of  feeling  there.  An  old  Conventional,  in- 
telligent and  moderate,  the  Minister  of  France,  reported  to 
Talleyrand,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  "People  are 
strangely  mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
if  they  have  thought  his  apparent  flexibility  was  yielding  to 
all  that  they  were  striving  to  impress  upon  him.  In  all  that 
pertains  to  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  he  takes 
counsel  with  himself  alone.  The  Pope  has  a  mild  character, 
but  very  ii'ritable,  and  susceptible  of  displaying  a  firmness 
proof  against  any  trial;  already  they  are  openly  saying,  'If 
the  emperor  overturns  us,  his  successor  will  re-establish  us.* " 
On  the  morrow  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  the  ruin  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  had  added  new  lustre  to  the  splendor  of 
Napoleon's  victories,  the  emperor  wished  to  make  one  last 
effort  in  order  to  establish  an  absolute  dominion  over  that 
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Kttle  comer  of  Italy  which  still  preserved  an  independent  sov- 
ereigrnty.     For  more  than  a  year  he  had  not  accepted  any  di- 
rect communication  with  the  court  of  Rome:  he  commanded 
the  attendance  of  Mgr.  Arezzo,  Bishop  in  partibus  of  Seleucia, 
formerly  papal  nuncio  in  Russia,  and  who  then  happened  to 
be  at  Dresden.     The  prelate  was  admitted  to  the  emperor  at 
Berlin,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  great  Frederick :  he  has  preserv^ed 
a  textual  account  of  his  conversation  with  Napoleon.     "What 
did  you  have  to  do  with  Russia?"     "Your  Majesty  is  aware 
that  there  are  in  Russia  4,000,000  of  Catholics.     It  is  for  that 
re<ason that  the  Pope  maintains  a  representative  there."    "The 
Pope  ought  not  to  have  a  minister  at  St.  Petersburg;    the 
Greeks  have  always  been  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  I  do  not 
know  by  what  spirit  of  madness  Rome  can  be  possessed  to  de- 
sire the  goo<^l  of  its  enemies  rather  than  of  its  friends.    You  are 
about  to  quit  Dresden,   and  repair  to  Rome.     You  are  my 
enemy.     In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  a  Sicilian  for  nothing. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  you  have  spoken  abusively  of  me, 
but  yoii  have  desired  that  I  should  come  to  nothing,  that  my 
armies  should  be  beaten,  and  that  my  enemies  should  triumph. 
You  are  not  the  only  one  to  wish  me  evil;  at  Rome  people 
think  no  better  than  elsewhere.     The  Pope  is  a  holy  man, 
whom  they  make  believe  whatever  they  please.     Tliey  repre- 
sent my  demands  to  him  under  a  false  aspect,  as  Cardinal 
Consiilvi  has  done,  and  then  the  good  Pope  is  roused  up  to  say 
that  he  will  be  killed  rather  than  yield.    Who  thinks  of  kilhng 
him.  }>oyi  Dien  f    If  lie  will  not  take  the  course  I  wish,  I  will 
certainly  deprive  him  of  his  temporal  power  ar  Rome,  but  I 
-shall  always  resp^^ct  him  as  the  head  of  the  Church.     There  is 
no  necessity  that  the  Pope  should  be  sovereign  of  Rome.     The 
most  holy  Popes  were  not  so.     I  shall  secure  him  a  good  ap- 
panage of  three  millions,  upon  which  he  can  properly  keep  up 
his  position ;  and  I  shall  place  at  Rome  a  king  or  a  senator,  and 
I  shall  divide  his  states  into  so  many  duchies.     In  reality,  the 
main  point  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  wish  the  Pope  to  accede  to 
the  confederation ;  I  expect  him  to  be  the  friend  of  my  friends, 
and  the  enemy  of  my  enemies.     In  fifteen  days  you  will  be  at 
Rome,  and  will  peremptorily  signify  this  to  him."     "Your 
Majesty  will  permit  me  to  repeat  to  him  that  which  has  been 
already  said  to  him  so  many  times :  that  the  Pope,  being  the 
common  father  of  the  faithful,  cannot  separate  himself  from 
some  to  attach  himself  to  others;  and  his  ministry  being  a  min- 
ifltry  of  peace,  he  cannot  make  war  against  anybody,  nor  declare 
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himself  the  enemy  of  any  one  whatever  without  failing  in  his 
duties  and  compromising  his  sacred  character."  "  But  I  do  not 
claim  at  all  that  he  should  make  war  against  anybody.  I  wish 
him  to  shut  his  ports  against  the  English,  and  that  he  should 
not  receive  them  into  his  states,  and  that  not  being  able  to  de- 
fend his  ports  and  fortresses  he  should  permit  me  to  defend 
them.  Rest  assured  that  at  Rome  they  have  lost  their  heads. 
They  have  no  longer  there  the  great  men  of  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
GanganelU  would  not  have  conducted  himself  in  this  stylo.  I 
wish  to  be  in  safety  in  my  own  house.  The  whole  of  Itiily  be- 
longs to  me  by  right  of  conquest.  Let  the  Pope  do  what  I 
wish,  and  he  will  be  recompensed  for  the  past  and  for  the 
future.  I  only  forewarn  you  that  aU  must  be  completed  be- 
fore the  1st  of  January :  if  the  Pope  will  consent,  he  will  lose 
nothing;  if  he  will  refuse,  then  I  shall  take  away  his  states. 
Excommunications  are  no  longer  in  fashion,  and  my  soldiers 
will  not  refuse  to  march  wherever  I  send  them.  Call  to  mind 
Charles  V.,  who  kept  the  Pope  prisoner,  and  who  maae  him 
recite  prayers  for  liim  at  Madrid.  I  shall  take  the  same  course 
if  I  am  brought  to  bay." 

Mgr.  Arezzo  having  asked  for  some  prolongation  of  the  de- 
lay: "Ah  well!  I  give  you  till  February,"  replied  the  em- 
peror; "but  let  everything  be  finished  before  February." 
"And  whore  will  it  be  necessary  to  send  the  ambassador  of 
the  Pope?  to  Berlin,  to  Warsaw,  to  St.  Petersburg?  Your 
Majesty  moves  so  quickly !"  Napoleon  began  to  laugh.  "  No, 
to  Paris,"  said  he. 

It  was  in  fact  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  October,  1807,  when 
the  victory  of  Friedland  had  delivered  Russia,  like  Prussia,  to 
the  influence  of  Napoleon,  that  the  envoy  of  the  Pope  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  audience — not  of  the  emperor,  but  of 
Champagny,  his  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  New  diflB- 
culties  had  aggravated  the  bitterness  of  the  relations  between 
France  and  Rome.  Pius  VII.,  however,  had  perceived  that 
the  requirements  of  the  emperor,  so  absolute  in  their  harsh- 
ness, would  not  yield  to  his  moderate  and  passive  resistance. 
He  had  authorized  his  French  representative,  the  Cardinal  dft 
Bayanne,  to  make  an  important  concession.  "  The  last  de- 
mands of  his  Imperial  Majesty,"  wrote  Cardinal  Casoni,  Min- 
ister of  State,  on  the  14th  of  October,  "are  limited  as  regards 
the  English  to  the  closure  of  the  ports.  The  holy  father  has 
every  reason  to  think  that  his  adherence  ouqrht  to  be  limited 
to  this  closure ;  but  if  anything  else  is  required  of  him  he  will 
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consent  to  it,  provided  that  it  does  not  compel  him  to  engage 
in  actual  war,  and  that  it  does  not  injure  the  independence  of 
the  pontifical  sovereignty.  It  will  be  desirable  then  that  your 
Eminence  and  the  cardinal  legate,  to  whom  this  despatch  is 
common,  should  be  on  your  guard,  to  concert  the  explanation 
and  import  of  these  words  in  order  to  satisfy  his  Imperial  Maj- 
esty as  the  holy  father  desires,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to 
impose  upon  his  Holiness  an  obligation  opposed  to  his  duties 
and  his  honor." 

This  was  a  good  deal  to  grant,  and  it  curtailed  considerably 
the  formal  declarations  of  neutrality  so  often  repeated  by  the 
court  of  Rome.  Napoleon  required  still  more,  and  his  secret 
thoughts  were  not  in  accord  with  his  pubhc  declarations.  The 
obstacles  to  the  free  choice  of  an  ambassador;  the  requirements 
with  regard  to  the  full  powers  which  wore  to  be  conferred  on 
Cardinal  de  Bayanne;  the  forcible  hindrance  to  the  journey  of 
the  latter,  arbitrarily  detained  at  Milan ;  the  systematic  neglect 
of  his  requests  for  an  audience— clearly  proved  the  decision 
taken  to  obtiiin  all  or  nothing— to  subjugate  or  break  the  pon- 
tifical power.  The  last  offers  of  the  Pope  fully  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  the  emperor,  as  expressed  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  Talley- 
rand, and  Napoleon  himself  again  and  again.  Champa gny 
declared  that  these  concessions  were  no  longer  sufficient.  The 
Pope  was  to  engage  himself  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  to  unite  his  land  and  sea  forces  with 
those  of  France  in  all  wars  against  England.  The  ports  closed 
against  the  English ;  the  care  of  the  ports  of  Ostia,  Ancona, 
and  Civita  Vecchia  confided  to  France ;  2000  men  of  the  French 
troops  maintained  at  Ancona  at  the  cost  of  the  Holy  See ;  and 
concessions  without  reserve  on  the  subject  of  the  number  of 
French  cardinals,  as  of  the  consecration  of  Itahan  bishops — 
such  were  the  conditions  of  the  convention  presented  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Bayanne  by  Champagny.  A  few  other  articles, 
treating  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  which  had  been  abandoned 
at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  remained  as  a  menace  sus- 
pended over  the  head  of  the  negotiator,  in  case  his  submission 
should  not  be  sufficiently  prompt  and  complete.  General 
Lemarrois  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
tJrbino,  of  the  province  of  Macerata,  of  Fermo,  and  Spoleta 
The  Cardinal  de  Bayanne  was  still  negotiating,  but  the  order 
for  his  recall  had  been  sent  from  Rome  (9th  of  November,  1807), 
**  God  and  the  world  will  do  us  justice  against  the  proceedingg 
of  the  emperor,  let  them  be  what  they  may,"  wrote  Pius  VIL 
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The  exactions  of  Champagny  had  heaped  up  a  measure 
which  was  already  overflowing.  In  fuU  Consistory,  and  with- 
out any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  either  Pope  or  cardinals,  the 
proposals  were  unanimously  rejected.  "This  is  the  fruit  of 
our  journey  to  Paris,  of  our  patience,  of  the  forbearance  wliich 
has  led  us  to  make  so  many  sacrifices,  to  suffer  so  many  hu- 
miliations. If  such  pretensions  are  persisted  in,  you  must  im- 
mediately demand  your  passport,  and  come  away."  Such 
were  the  instructions  sent  on  the  2nd  of  December  to  the  Car- 
dinal de  Bayanne  by  the  holy  father.  The  orders  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  his  agents  did  not  wait  long  for  a  response. 
Already  for  some  time  past  very  considerable  forces  had  been 
grouped  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  pontifical  states,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Miollis.  Six  thousand  Frenchmen  were 
destined  for  this  expedition.  A  Neapohtan  coliunn  of  3000 
men  was  to  occupy  Terracina.  All  the  movements  of  the 
troops  had  been  carefully  calculated  and  foreseen ;  the  care  of 
watching  over  their  execution  was  confide<l  to  Prince  Eup<me 
and  the  King  of  Naples.  The  emperor  wrote  to  Champagny 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1808 : 

'*0n  the  25th  of  January  the  French  army  will  be  at  Peru- 
gia ;  on  the  3rd  of  February  it  will  be  at  Rome.  The  express, 
setting  out  on  the  25th,  will  arrive  at  Rome  on  the  Ist  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  will  thus  carr>^  your  orders  to  Signor  Alquier  two 
days  before  the  troops  arrive.  You  ought  to  make  known  to 
Signor  Alquier  that  General  Miollis,  who  commands  my  troops, 
and  who  appears  to  be  directing  his  coui-se  towards  Naples,  will 
stay  at  Rome  and  take  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
When  Signor  Alquier  shall  become  aware  that  the  troops  are 
at  the  gate  of  Rome,  he  shall  present  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State  the  subjoined  note:  'The  arrival  of  General  Miollis 
has  for  its  aim  the  protection  of  the  rearguard  of  the  army  of 
Naples.  On  his  way,  he  presents  nimself  at  Rome  to  give 
force  to  the  measures  which  the  emperor  has  resolved  on  tak- 
mg  to  purge  this  city  of  the  scoundrels  to  whom  it  has  given 
asylum,  and  consequently  to  all  the  enemies  of  France."  You 
will  put  in  cipher  in  your  despatch  the  following  paragraph: 
*  The  intention  of  the  emperor  is  to  accustom  by  this  note,  and 
by  these  proceedings,  the  people  of  Rome  and  the  French 
troops  to  live  together,  in  order  that  if  the  court  of  Roma 
should  continue  to  show  itself  as  insensate  as  it  now  is,  it 
might  insensibly  cease  to  exist  as  a  temporal  power  without 
ftny  notice  being  taken  of  it'    Neverthelees,  whilst  desiring  to 
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avoid  disturbance,  and  to  leave  things  in  statu  quo,  T  am  pre- 
pared to  take  strong  measures  the  first  time  the  Pope  indulges 
in  any  bull  or  manifesto ;  for  a  decree  shall  be  immediately 
published,  revoking  the  gift  of  Charlemagne,  and  reuniting  the 
Btates  of  the  Church  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  furnishing  proofs 
of  the  evils  that  religion  has  suffered  through  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  and  making  apparent  the  contrast  between  Jesus 
Christ  dying  on  the  cross  and  His  successor  making  himself  a 
kinff!" 

It  was  not  without  a  certain  uneasiness  that  the  emperor  was 
preparing  thus  to  use  violence  against  an  unarmed  sovereign, 
and  liistorical  decrees  were  not  the  only  arms  on  which  he  ex- 
pected to  rely.  "The  slightest  insurrection  that  may  break 
out,"  wr(^te  he  to  Prince  Eugene  (February  7th,  1808),*^ "must 
be  repressed  with  grape-shot,  if  necessary,  and  severe  examples 
must  br-  made." 

No  insurrection  broke  out ;  the  Pope  and  his  followers  had 
resolved  upon  giving  to  the  world  a  startling  demonstration  of 
the  Tuaterial  powerlessness  of  the  Holy  See  in  presence  of  brute 
force.  Whilst  General  ]\Iiollis  was  entering  Rome,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2nd,  1808,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  disarming 
the  pontifical  troops  in  order  to  seize  upon  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  the  Pope  was  officiating  in  the  chapel  of  the  Quirinal, 
surrounded  by  the  Sacred  College.  The  palace  was  invested 
by  the  troops,  and  cannon  were  pointed  at  the  walls;  the  car- 
dinals went  f(^rth  without  tumult  or  protest.  The  French 
officers  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  them  get  into  their 
carriages  and  retire  without  letting  any  trace  of  annoyance 
be  visible  on  their  countenances.* 

Only  a  protest  by  the  holy  father,  conceived  in  the  most 
moderate  terms,  was  affixed  to  the  walls  of  Rome:  "  Not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  comply  with  all  the  demands  which  have  been 
made  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government,  because 
the  voice  of  his  conscience  and  his  sacred  duties  forbade  it,  his 
Holiness  Pius  VII.  has  believed  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the 
disastrons  consequences  with  which  he  has  been  threatened  as 
the  result  of  his  refusal,  and  even  the  military  occupation  of 
his  capital.  Resigned  in  the  humility  of  his  heart  to  the  un- 
searchable judgments  of  heaven,  he  commits  his  cause  into  the 
hands  of  God;  but  at  the  same  time,  unwilling  to  fail  in  his 
essential  obligations  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty, 
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he  has  given  orders  to  protest,  as  he  protests  daily,  against 
every  usurpation  of  his  dominions,  his  will  being  that  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See  should  be  and  remain  always  intact." 

The  times  of  supreme  violence  had  not  yet  come,  and  the 
emperor  himself  had  not  perhaps  foreseen  to  what  extremities 
he  would  be  led,  by  the  aggression  he  had  just  committed,  and 
the  underhand  struggle  he  had  been  maintaining  for  three 
years  against  the  conscientious  wiU  of  an  unarmed  old  man. 
However,  the  habitual  roughness  of  his  arbitrary  proccednigs 
did  not  fad  to  manifest  themselves  from  the  beginning. 
Champagny  had  been  ordered  to  declare  to  the  Cardnial  de 
Bayanne  that  the  French  soldiers  established  at  Rome  would 
reniaiu  there  until  the  Pope  should  have  entered  into  the 
Italian  Confederation,  and  should  have  consented  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  powers  composing  it,  in  every  c<ise  and 
against  all  enemies.  "  This  condition  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  his 
Majesty's  proposal.  If  the  Pope  does  not  accept  it,  liis  .Majesty 
will  nol  know  how  to  recognize  his  temporal  sovereiimty. 
He  has  decided  to  transfer  the  power  of  Rome  into  secular 
hands. " 

At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  necessary  commentary  on  these 
imperious  injunctions,  the  foreign  cardinals  in  the  pontifical 
states  received  orders  from  Napoleon  to  quit  Rome.  The 
Neapolitan  cardinals,  to  the  number  of  seven,  had  up  to  that 
time  refused  to  take  an  oath  to  King  Joseph.  At  the  first  news 
of  the  measure  which  threatened  them,  the  Pope  ordered  them 
to  remain  near  himself,  "for  the  service  of  the  Holy  See;" 
they  were  seized  in  their  houses,  and  conducted  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  gendarmes.  On  JMarch 
10th  the  same  order  was  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  the 
vice-King  of  Italy  for  fourteen  new  membt^rs  of  the  Sacred 
College.  "  Let  Litta  return  to  Milan;  let  the  Genoese  return 
to  Genoa,  the  Italians  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Piedmontese 
to  Piedmont,  the  Neapolitans  to  Naples.  This  meiisure  is  to  be 
executed  by  fair  meiins  or  foul.  Since  it  is  the  cardinals  who 
have  lost  the  states  of  the  Church  by  their  evil  counsels,  let 
them  retimi  every  one  to  his  own  place."  Cardinal  Casoni, 
till  recently  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pope,  and  Cardinal  Doria 
Pampnili,  now  officiating— the  one  bom  at  Sarzana,  the  other 
a  Genoese— were  prevented  by  this  interdiction  from  living  in 
the  Roman  States.  Alquier,  the  minister  of  France,  waa 
quietly  recalled  to  Paris;  a  simple  secretary  of  legation  re- 
mained at  Rome  to  represent  the  diplomatic  eervioe.    General 
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MioUis  well  seconded  the  intentions  of  the  emperor  with  re- 
gard to  the  Holy  See.     Against  the  advice  of  his  counsclloi-s, 
the  Pope  sent  to  Cardinal  Caprara  an  order  to  quit  Paris. 
*'  Violence  has  been  resorted  to,"  wrote  Pius  VII.  to  his  easy- 
going  legate,  '^  even  to  laying  hands  on  fuur  of  our  cardinals 
and  conducting  them  to  Naples  in  the  niidbt  of  an  armed  force; 
an  excess  which  only  requires  the  violation  of  our  own  personal 
freedom  for  the  scandal  to  be  complete.     We  cannot,  by  the 
residence  of  our  representative  with  the  French  Government, 
give  occasion  for  thinking   any  longer  that  we  are  not  deeply 
wounded  by  the  persecution  we  have  been  made  to  suffer,  and 
the  oppression  manifested  towards  the  Holy  See.     Our  inten- 
tion is,  then,  if  our  capital  is  not  without  delay  evacuated  by 
the  French  troops,  that  you   should  demand  your  passports, 
and  that  you  should  set  out  with  the  Cardinal  de  Bayanne' 
our  legate  extraordinary,  in  order  to  come  and  share  with  us 
and  your  brothers  the  lot  which  is  reserved  for  us." 

I  wished  to  teU  in  some  detail  the  relations  of  Napoleon 
with  the  court  of  Pome,  because  they  clearly  point  out  the  first 
steps  decidedly  taken  along  a  path  that  grew  more  and  more 
darmg.     Conciuest  had  for  a  long  time  borne  its  bitter  fmits. 
Conquered  sovereigns  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  and  to  the 
haughty  requirements  of  the  conqueror;  such  was  the  absolute 
nght  of  victory,  and  those  who  suffered  from  it  recognized  a 
power  which  in  aU  time  had  belonged  to  the  conqueror.     The 
emperor  henceforth  went  much  further  than  this;  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  fighting,  conquering,  and  dispossessing  those 
he  had  vanquished,  and  dividing  their  spoils.     He  began  at 
Rome  to  impose  his  arbitrary  caprices  upon  a  prince  who  had 
never  taken  up  arms  against  him.     At  the  same  time,  and  by  a 
manoeuvre  concocted  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  and  yet 
most  inexcusable,  he  was  about  to  dethrone  a  king,  his  ally, 
aumbly  submissive  to  his  power  and  his  exactions.     The  throne 
of  Spam  was  tlie  only  one  still  occupied  by  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.     Napoleon  had   resolved  upon  seating  a 
Bonaparte  upon  it.     Already  the  troops  destined  for  this  enter- 
prise  were  quitting   Paris,    marching,    without    knowing    it 
towards  long  disasters.     Yielding  to  the  irresistible  impulses  of 
absolute  power  without  hmits  and  without  a  curb,  Napoleon 
was  led  into  having  recourse  to  every  description  of  violence 
and  making  use  of  every  kind  of  perfidy.     He  wished  to  be 
everywhere  and  always  obeyed.     For  six  years  past  no  one 
had  resists  his  will  without  being  crushed;  he  was  at  last 
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about  bo  meet  with  a  check  -at  Rome,  in  the  conscience  of  the 
Pope;  in  Spain,  in  the  passions  of  an  aroused  people. 

The  situation  of  Spain  had  for  a  long  time  been  sad  and 
wretched.  Governed  by  a  favorite,  whose  crimes  he  ignored, 
King  Charles  IV.  had  aband(med  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  de  la  Paix.  At  his  side,  and  in  a  condition  of  suspicion 
which  resembled  captivity,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Ferdinand, 
Prince  of  Asturias,  had  become  the  idol  of  the  pei^ple,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  scorn  and  aversion  inspired  by  the  favorite. 
The  young  prince,  weak  and  cumiing,  submissive  in  his  turn 
to  his  old  tutor,  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  was  carrying  on  under- 
hand intrigues  with  a  few  great  lords  who  were  devot^i  to 
him.  He  had  attached  to  himself  Beauharnais,  the  ambassador 
of  France,  an  upright  and  sincere  man,  with  no  great  political 
penetration.  The  httle  council  of  the  prince  had  thought  them- 
selves capable  of  concludhig  an  alliance  between  Ferdinand 
and  the  all-powerful  sovereign  of  France.  On  the  nth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1807,  the  Prince  of  Asturias  sent  by  Beauharnais  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  "  hero  who  threw  into  the  shade  all  those  who 
had  preceded  him;''  Ferdinand  soUcited  the  hand  of  a  princess 
of  the  imperial  house. 

It  was  the  moment  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebloau  and  the  anticipated  partition  of  Portugal.  On  the 
same  day  on  which  the  signatures  were  exchanged  (October 
27th,  1807)  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  for  a  long  time  suspected  of 
criminal  intrigues,  was  arrested  at  Madrid,  as  well  as  his  ac- 
complices. On  the  29th,  King  Charles  IV.  w^rote  to  the  em- 
peror, in  order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  sad  discovery 
which  had  just  wounded  all  hie  paternal  sentiments.  "I  pray 
your  Majesty,"  added  the  unfortunate  monarch,  "  to  aid  me 
with  j'our  knowledge  and  advice." 

The  troops  that  were  to  enter  Spain  were  ready,  and  the  first 
movement  of  Napoleon  was  to  march  them  forward  immedi- 
ately. The  trouble  existing  in  the  royal  house  afforded  a  ready 
excuse  for  an  intervention  entreated  at  once  by  both  father  and 
son.  The  King  of  Spain  himself  invoked  assistance.  The 
array  of  the  Gironde  was  immediately  reinforced  and  provi- 
sioned. A  second  corps  was  already  preparing,  but  the  Prince 
de  la  Paix  discovered  in  the  correspondence  of  Ferdinand  the 
proof  of  his  relations  with  Beauharnais.  He  did  not  wish  to 
compromise  his  principality  of  Algarve  by  exciting  the  anger 
of  Napoleon:  the  Prince  of  Asturi^is  was  exempted  from  the 
law  and  his  pardon  solemnly  proclaimed  in  an  ofiQcial  decree 
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by  Charles  IV.  Only  his  accomplices  were  prosecuted,  but  the 
tribunals  acquitted  them.  Meanwhile  the  army  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  under  General  Dupont,  had  entered  Spain.  The  corps 
for  watching  the  sea  coasts,  commanded  by  Marshal  Moncey, 
followed  in  the  same  direction.  Other  detachments  seized 
upon  the  fortresses  of  the  frontiers.  "  On  arriving  at  Panipe- 
luna,  General  Duhesme  will  take  possession  of  the  town,"  wrote 
the  emperor  to  General  Clarice,  Minister  of  War  (January  28th, 
1808;,  and  without  making  any  show^  he  will  occupy  the  citadel 
and  the  fortifications,  treating  the  commandants  and  the  in- 
habitants with  the  greatest  courtesy,  making  no  movement, 
and  saying  that  he  is  expecting  further  orders." 

The  orders  were  not  long  in  arriving;  100,000  men  of  the 
grand  army  were  effecting  a  backward  movement,  approach- 
ing Franco,  and  consequently  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  Jo- 
achim Murat,  the  li\4ng  hero  of  hazardous  and  doubtful  enter- 
prises, had  just  been  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  armies 
in  Spain.  Plis  instructions  were  all  military.  "  Do  not  disturb 
in  any  manner  the  division  of  Duhesme,"  wrote  the  emperor  to 
his  heutenant,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1808;  "leave  that  wli ere 
it  is.  It  guards  Barcelona  and  liolds  that  province,  and  fulfils 
its  purpose  sufl^ciently.  When  the  GOOO  men  of  the  reinlorce- 
ment  who  are  about  to  rejoin  this  division,  and  who  will  he  at 
Barcelona  towards  the  5th  or  6th  of  April,  shall  have  arrived, 
it  will  be  another  thing.  Then  he  will  have  an  army  capable 
of  carr^nng  him  anywhere.  At  the  moment  when  you  receive 
this  letter,  the  head  of  General  Yerdier's  corps  will  touch  the 
borders  of  Spain,  and  General  Merle  ought  to  find  himself  at 
Burgos.  Continue  to  speak  smooth  words.  Reassure  the  king, 
the  Prince  de  la  Paix,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  queen. 
The  great  thing  is  to  arrive  at  Madrid,  and  there  let  your 
troops  rest,  and  replenish  their  stores  of  provisions.  Say  that 
I  am  soon  coming  in  order  to  reconcile  and  arrange  matters; 
above  all,  do  not  commit  any  hostilities,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
helped.  I  hope  that  everything  may  be  arranged,  and  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  scare  these  folks  too  much. " 

Murat  had  conceived  intoxicating  hopes  which  did  not  tend 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Spanish  court.  He  had  asked  for  po» 
litical  instructions,  which  were  refused  to  him.  "What  I  do 
not  tell  you  is  what  you  ought  not  to  know,"  wrote  Napoleon 
to  his  lieutenant.  Uneasiness  and  fear  reigned  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  king,  under  the  outside  show  of  welcome  lavished 
on  the  French  soldiers.    Already  the  Prince  de  la  Paix  wae 
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preparing  for  the  flight  of  the  royal  family.  That  which  the 
house  of  Braganza  had  done  by  setting  out  for  Brazil,  the  house 
of  Bourbon  could  do  by  taking  refuge  in  Peru.  The  departure 
of  the  court  for  Seville  was  announced ;  it  was  the  first  step  in 
a  longer  journey,  of  which  the  project  had  not  yet  been  re- 
vealed to  Charles  IV.  The  royal  family  were  besides  pro- 
foundly divided.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  swore  that  he  would 
not  quit  Aranjuez ;  his  uncle  Don  Antonio  supported  him  in  re- 
sistance. A  few  of  the  ministers  were  seemingly  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Prince  de  la  Paix.  The  Marquis  of  Caballero, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  refused  to  sign  the  ordere  necessary 
for  the  departure.  "I  command  it, "  said  the  Prince  de  la  Paix 
imperiously.  "I  only  receive  orders  from  the  king,''  said  the 
Spanish  nobleman  in  a  tone  to  which  the  favorite  was  not  ac- 
customed. 

Meanwhile  the  population  of  Madrid,  and  the  peasants  in  the 
environs  of  Aranjuez,  were  stirred  up  by  the  reports  of  the  de- 
parture which  circulated  in  the  country;  the  preparations 
carried  on  by  the  confidants  of  the  Prince  de  la  Paix,  excited 
much  anger  and  uneasiness.  An  agitated  and  inquisitive 
crowd  ceaselessly  surrounded  the  palace,  carefully  watching 
aU  the  movements  of  the  inmates :  a  proclamation  of  the  King, 
promising  not  to  withdraw,  did  not  suffice  to  allay  suspicion. 
On  the  night  of  March  17th,  a  veiled  lady  came  forth  from  the 
house  of  the  Prince  de  la  Paix  to  a  carriage  which  was  waiting 
for  her.  The  multitude  thought  they  had  discovered  a  prelude 
to  the  departure ;  all  hands  were  extended  to  stay  the  fugitive. 
In  the  struggle  a  shot  was  fired ;  the  crowd  immediately  rushed 
forw^ard,  forcing  the  gates,  and  overturning  the  guards  who 
protected  the  palace  of  the  favorite.  In  an  instant  his  dwelling 
was  pillaged,  his  art  treasures  destroyed,  his  tapestries  torn  up 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.  We  have  been  witnesses  of  the 
sorrowful  results  of  popular  fury.  The  Princess  de  la  Paix 
alone,  trembhng  for  her  life  in  the  palace  where  her  just  pride 
had  so  often  suffered,  was  spared  by  the  vengeance  of  the  mul- 
titude; they  brought  her  in  triumph  to  the  house  of  the  king. 
** Behold  innocence!"  cried  the  people.  The  Prmce  de  la  Paix 
had  disappeared. 

They  were  seeking  for  him  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  king  and  queen  was  becoming  insupportable;  both  loudly 
demanded  their  favorite.  With  a  view  of  turning  away  the 
anger  of  the  people  from  his  head,  Charles  IV.  issued  an  edict 
depriving  Emanuel  Godoy,  Prince  de  la  Paix,  of  all  his  officei 
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and  dignities,  and  authorizing  him  to  chooee  for  himself  tht 
place  of  his  retreat.  The  favorite  had  more  correctly  estimated 
the  hatred  excited  against  himself ;  he  had  sought  no  other  re- 
treat than  a  loft  in  his  palace.  There,  rolled  up  in  a  mat,  with 
a  few  pieces  of  gold  in  his  hands,  he  waited  for  the  moment  to 
take  his  flight.  On  March  19th,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
as  he  attempted  to  escape  secretly,  he  was  perceived  by  a  sol- 
dier  of  that  guard  to  which  he  had  formerly  belonged ;  imino- 
diat^ly  arrested,  he  was  dragged  to  a  guard-house.  When  he 
at  length  reached  this  sad  refuge  he  was  bruised  and  bleeding, 
from  the  blows  showered  upon  bim  by  all  those  who  could 
reach  him  through  the  crowding  ranks  of  the  multitude  and 
the  barriers  formed  by  the  soldiers.  At  the  barracks  where 
the  Prince  de  la  Paix  lay  on  the  straw,  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
came  to  seek  him  out  in  the  name  of  his  parents,  and  to  prom- 
ise him  his  life.  "  Art  thou  already  king,  that  thou  canst  thus 
dispense  pardon  ?"  asked  Godoy ,  with  a  bitter  perception  of  the 
change  which  had  been  effected  in  the  position  of  the  prince  aa 
in  his  own.     "  No,"  replied  Ferdinand,  "  but  I  soon  shall  be.'' 

The  royal  uneasiness  did  not  permit  them  long  to  leave  the 
favorite  in  a  guard-house,  a  prey  to  the  insults  and  ill-usage  of 
the  populace ;  the  king  and  queen  remained  obstinately  faithful 
to  their  friend.  A  coach  was  got  ready  to  take  him  away  to  a 
place  of  safety ;  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  people  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  carriage  and  broke  it  up.  When  the  noise 
reached  the  palace  the  old  king  burst  into  tears:  "'  My  people 
no  longer  love  mel"  cried  he;  ''I  will  no  longer  reign  over 
them.  I  shall  abdicate  in  favor  of  my  son."  The  queen's  mind 
was  occupied  with  no  other  thought  than  the  safety  of  Godoy ; 
she  thought  it  assured  by  this  renunciation  of  the  throne,  and 
wilUngly  set  her  hands  to  it.  The  act  of  abdication  was  imme- 
diately made  public,  and  saluted,  at  Madrid  as  at  Aranjuez,  by 
the  transports  of  the  multitude.  Henceforth  King  Ferdinand 
VII.  was  alone  surrounded  by  the  courtiers ;  his  aged  father 
remained  abandoned  in  the  palace  of  Aranjuez.  Murat  was 
already  approaching  Madrid,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
him  as  towards  the  forerunner  of  the  supreme  arbiter.  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  hastened  to  send  emissaries  to  him.  The  Queen  of 
Etruria,  who  had  only  just  reached  her  parents,  wrote  to  him 
conjuring  him  to  come  to  Aranjuez,  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
situation-  On  March  25th,  1808,  the  French  army  made  its  eii- 
try  into  the  capital. 

The  popular  insurrection  which  had  overthrown  the  Prinos 
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de  la  Paix  and  provoked  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  had 
thwarted  the  plans  of  Napoleon  so  far  as  his  Meutenant  was 
able  to  divine  them.  The  flight  of  the  royal  family  would  have 
left  the  throne  of  Spain  vacant,  and  Murat  had  cherished  the 
hope  of  posing  as  a  hberator  of  the  Spanish  nation,  delivered 
from  the  yoke  so  long  imposed  on  it  by  a  miserable  favorite. 
In  the  presence  of  a  new  and  popular  royalty,  born  of  a  patri- 
otic sentiment,  Murat  comprehended  for  the  first  time  the 
necessity  of  reserve  and  prudence.  The  distrust  of  the  new 
monarch  as  regards  fallen  royalty,  the  anger  and  iU-will  of 
the  parents  as  regards  the  son  who  had  dethroned  them,  were 
to  bring  both  parties  before  the  powerful  protector  who  had 
been  wise  enough  beforehand  to  effect  a  military  occupation  of 
their  country.  It  was  important  to  remain  free,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  war  with  King  Ferdinand  VII.  The  popular  passion 
naturally  offered  a  point  of  support  against  Charles  IV.,  his 
wife,  and  his  favorite.  Monty  on,  aide  de  camp  to  Murat, 
repaired  to  Aranjuez,  counselling  the  old  king  to  draw 
up  a  protest  against  the  violence  of  which  he  had  been  the 
victim.  Until  then,  the  queen  in  the  letters  which  she  had 
addressed  to  Napoleon  and  to  Murat,  had  only  asked  for  a 
place  in  which  to  lay  her  head:  "  Let  the  grand  duke  prevail 
upon  the  emperor  to  give  to  the  king  my  husband,  to  myself, 
and  to  the  Prince  de  la  Paix,  sufficient  for  all  three  to  subsist 
upon  in  a  place  good  for  our  health,  free  from  oppression  or 
intrigues."  At  the  instigation  of  Murat,  and  not  without  some 
hesitation,  Charles  IV.  declared  that  he  had  only  abdicated  in 
order  to  avoid  greater  evils,  and  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  the 
blood  of  his  subjects,  *'  which  rendered  the  act  null  and  of  no 
effect."  Murat  at  the  same  time  made  use  of  the  friendship 
and  confidence  which  had  long  existed  between  Beauharnais 
and  Ferdinand  VII.,  to  suggest  to  this  prince  the  idea  of  pre- 
senting himself  before  the  emperor  and  asking  sanction  for  his 
royal  authority.  The  Spanish  troops  received  orders  to  effect 
a  retrograde  movement,  and  the  new  monarch  solemnly  en- 
tered into  Madrid  on  the  24th  of  March,  amidst  impassioned 
cries  of  joy  from  the  populace. 

The  lieutenant  had  well  divined  the  idea  of  the  imperious 
master  from  whom  he  was  separated  by  a  distance  that  peril- 
ously retarded  his  orders.  The  emperor  had  heard  the  news 
of  the  royal  departure  for  Seville  and  for  America.  He  had 
written,  on  March  23rd,  the  same  day  upon  which  Murat  had 
entered  Madrid  in  the  footprints  of  the  revolution:  ''  I  suppose 
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I  am  about  to  receive  the  news  of  all  that  will  have  taken  pla<5e 
at  Madrid  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  March."  Unforeseen  events 
having  occurred,  he  wrote  to  Murat  on  the  27th:  "You  are  to 
prevent  any  harm  from  being  done,  either  to  the  king  or 
queen  or  to  the  Prince  de  la  Paix.  If  the  latter  is  brought  to 
trial,  I  imagine  that  I  shall  be  consulted.  You  are  to  tell  M. 
de  Beaubarnais  that  I  desire  him  to  intervene,  and  that  tliis 
affair  should  be  hushed  up.  Until  the  new  king  is  recognized 
by  me  you  are  to  act  as  if  the  old  king  was  still  reigning ;  on 
that  point  you  are  to  await  my  orders.  As  I  have  already 
commanded  you,  maintain  good  order  at  Madrid ;  prevent  any 
extraordinary  warlike  preparations.  Employ  M.  de  Beaubar- 
nais in  all  this  imtil  my  arrival,  which  you  are  to  declare  to  be 
imminent.  You  are  always  saying  that  you  have  no  instruc- 
tions; I  give  you  them  every  time;  I  teU  you  to  keep  your 
troops  well  rested,  to  replenish  your  commissariat,  and  not  to 
prejudice  the  question  in  any  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  no  need  to  know  anything  more. " 

The  political  instructions  were  to  reach  Murat  through  the 
agency  of  General  Savary,  often  charged  by  the  emperor  with 
delicate  missions  requiring  absolute  and  unscrupulous  devotion. 
On  seizing  by  stratagem  the  fortress  of  Pampeluna,  General 
Darmagnac  had  frankly  said,  "  This  is  dirty  work."  General 
Savary  obeyed  without  reserve,  always  absorbed  in  the  enter- 
prise confided  to  him,  and  never  letting  himself  b©  turned 
aside  by  any  obstacle.  The  emperor  wrote  on  the  80th  of 
March  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg:— 

"I  received  your  letters  with  those  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Snatch  the  Prince  de  la  Paix  from  the  hands  of  these  people. 
My  intention  is  that  no  harm  shall  be  done  to  him,  since  he  is 
two  leagues  from  Madrid  and  ahnost  in  your  reach;  I  shaU  be 
much  vexed  to  hear  that  any  evil  has  happened  to  him. 

** The  king  says  that  he  will  repair  to  your  camp;  I  wait  to 
know  that  he  is  in  safety,  in  order  to  make  known  to  you  my 
intentions. 

"  You  have  done  well  in  not  recognizing  the  Prince  of  Aa- 

turias. 

"  You  are  to  place  King  Charles  IV.  at  the  Escurial,  to  treal 
him  with  the  greatest  respect,  to  declare  that  he  continues 
always  to  rule  in  Spain,  until  I  shall  have  recognized  the  revo- 
lution. 

**  I  stron^y  approve  your  conduct  in  these  unforeseen  clr- 
cnmstances.    I  supixiee  you  will  not  have  allowed  the  Prinoe 
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de  la  Paix  to  perish,  and  that  you  will  not  have  permitted  King 
f?haries  to  go  Badajoz.  If  he  is  still  in  your  hands,  you  must 
dissemble  with  Beauharnais,  and  say  that  you  cannot  recog- 
nize the  Prince  of  Asturias,  whom  I  have  not  recognized ;  that 
it  is  necessary  to  let  King  Chaiies  come  to  the  Escurial ;  that 
the  first  tiling  I  shall  require  on  my  arrival  will  be  to  see  him. 
Take  all  measures  not  to  have  his  Ufe  in  jeopardy.  I  hope  the 
position  in  which  you  find  yourself  will  have  led  you  to  adopt 
a  sound  policy." 

On  the  27th  of  March,  three  days  before  ordering  Murat  to 
hold  the  balance  suspended  between  father  and  son,  Napoleon 
had  written  to  the  King  of  Holland,  Louis  Bonaparte:  "My 
brother,  the  King  of  Spain  has  just  abdicated;  the  Prince  de 
la  Paix  has  been  thrown  into  prison.     The  commencement  of 
an  insurrection  has  broken  forth  at  Madrid.     On  that  occasion 
my  troops  were  forty  leagues  away  from  Madrid.     The  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg  was  to  enter  on  the  23rd  with  40,000  men.     Up 
to  this  time  the  people  loudly   call  for  me.      Certain  that  I 
should  have  no  solid  peace  with  England  except  by  effecting 
a  great  change  on  the  continent,  I  have  resolved  to  place  a 
French  prince  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.     The  cUmate  of  Hol- 
land does  not  suit  you.     Besides,  Holland  would  never  know 
how  to  emerge  from  its  ruins.    In  this  whirlwind  of  the  world, 
whether  we  have  peace  or  not,  there  are  no  means  by  which 
Holland  can  sustain  herself.    In  this  state  of  things,  I  think  of 
you  for  the  throne  of  Spain.    You  will  be  the  sovereign  of 
a  generous  nation,  of  11,000,000  of  men,  and  of  important  colo- 
nies.   With  economy  and  activity,  Spain  could  have  60,000  men 
under  arms  and  fifty  vessels  in  her  ports.    You  perceive  that 
this  is  still  only  a  project,  and  that,  although  I  have  100,000 
men  in  Spain,  it  is  possible,  according  to  the  circumstances 
that  may  krise,  either  that  I  may  march  directly,  and  that  all 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  fortnight,  or  that  I  may  inarch  more 
slowly,  and  that  this  may  be  a  secret  during  several  months  of 
operations.    Answer  me  categorically.    If  I  appoint  you  King  of 
Spain,  do  you  agree?   Can  I  count  upon  you?    Answer  me  only 
these  two  words :  '  I  have  received  your  letter  of  such  date ;  I 
answer  Yes ,'  and  then  I  shall  conclude  that  you  will  do  what 
I  wish;  or,  otherwise,  'No,'  which  will  give  me  to  understand 
that  you  do  not  agree  to  my  proposition.     Do  not  take  anyone 
into  your  confidence,  and  do  not  speak  to  anyone  whatever  as 
to  the  purport  of  this  letter,  for  a  thing  must  be  done  buiure 
we  confess  to  having  thought  of  it." 
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Fun  of  these  resolves,  which  he  had  not  yet  completely  re- 
Tealed  to  his  most  intimate  confidants,  the  emperor  quitted 
Paris  on  the  2nd  of  April.  He  was  expected  in  Spain,  and  be 
had  announced  his  arrival  over  cmd  over  again,  but  his  purpose 
was  not  to  push  forward  his  journey  so  far.  Already,  at  tna 
instigation  of  General  Savary,  who  knowingly  seconded  the 
advice  innocently  given  by  Beauhamais,  the  new  king  had  re- 
•olved  upon  presenting  himself  before  Napoleon.  The  latter 
was  equally  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  de  la  Paix,  the 
bearer  of  messages  from  the  king,  Charles  IV.,  and  the  queen. 
The  emperor  had  written  on  his  behalf  to  Marshal  Bessi^res, 
recommending  him  to  protect  the  progress  of  the  formeriy  all- 
powerful  favorita  **I  have  not  to  complain  of  him  in  any 
way.''  said  he;  **  he  is  only  sent  into  France  for  his  safety;  re- 
assure him  by  all  means."  The  counsellors  of  Ferdinand  VIL 
refused  to  allow  the  Prince  de  la  Paix  to  set  out ;  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  hostage.  The  young  king  had  vainly  sohcited 
from  his  father  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Napoleon.  *'  In  this 
letter,"  said  he,  *'  you  will  felicitate  the  emperor  on  his  arrival, 
and  you  bear  witness  that  I  have  the  same  sentiments  with 
regard  to  him  that  you  have  always  shown."  Anger  and  dis- 
trust remained  very  powerful  in  the  httle  court  of  Aranjuez. 
Ferdinand  VII.  set  out  on  the  10th  of  April,  accompanied  by 
(general  Savary,  who  lavished  upon  him  the  royal  titles  rigor- 
ously refused  by  Murat.  The  emperor  had  given  similar  in- 
stmctions  to  Bessi^res.  "Without  entering  into  the  political 
question,  on  those  occasions  on  which  you  will  be  compelled  to 
speak  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  do  not  call  him  Ferdinand  VII. ; 
evade  the  difficulty  by  calhng  those  who  rule  at  Madrid  the 
government."  A  junta,  or  Council  of  State,  had  been  formed 
at  Madrid,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Infanta  Don  Antonio, 
in  order  to  direct  affairs  in  the  absence  of  the  new  monarch. 
The  latter  had  already  arrived  at  Burgos. 

Napoleon  had  not  yet  passed  Bordeaux,  where  be  remained  a 
few  days,  designedly  vying  in  delay  with  the  Spanish  court. 
He  wrote  on  the  10th  oj.  April  to  Murat:  *'If  the  Prince  d. 
Asturias  presents  himself  at  Burgos  and  at  Bayonne,  he  will 
have  kept  his  word.  When  the  end  that  I  propose  to  myself, 
and  with  which  Savary  will  have  made  you  acquainted,  is 
accomplished,  you  will  be  able  to  declare  verbally  and  in  all 
conversations  that  my  intention  is  not  only  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  provinces  and  the  independence  of  the  country, 
but  also  the  privileges  of  all  classes,  and  that  I  will  pledge  mj^ 
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self  to  do  that ;  that  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  Spain  happy,  and  in 
such  circumstances  that  I  may  never  see  it  an  object  of  dread 
to  France.  Those  who  wish  for  a  hberal  government  and 
the  regeneration  of  Spain  will  find  them  in  my  plan ;  those 
who  fear  the  return  of  the  queen  and  the  Prince  de  la  Paix 
may  be  reassured,  since  those  individuals  ^viW  have  no  in- 
fluence and  no  credit.  The  nobles  who  wish  for  consider- 
ation and  honors  which  they  did  not  have  in  the  past  admin- 
istration, will  find  them.  Good  Spaniards  who  ^vish  for  tran- 
quilUty  and  a  wise  administmtion,  will  find  these  adrantaK^s 
in  a  system  which  will  maintain  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  monarchy." 

Perhaps  some  provision  of  the  system  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  projectmg  had  crossed  the  mmd  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  and  of  his  counsellors;  perhaps  the  Spanish  pride  wjib 
wounded  by  the  little  eagerness  to  set  foot  in  Spam  shown  \>y 
the  aU-powerful  sovereign  of  the  French.     Certain  it  is  that 
General  Savary,  who  had  had  much  difficulty  in  persuadmg 
Ferdinand  VII.  to  decide  on  pursuing  his  journey  beyond  Bur- 
gos, faded  in  his  efforts  to  induce  him  to  quit  Vittoria.    The 
behavior  of  the  general  became  rude  and  haughty.     *'  I  set  out 
for  Bayoime;^  said  he;  '' you  wiU  have  occasion  to  regret  your 
decision."    Napoleon  arrived,  in  fact,  at  Bayonne  a  few  hours 

after  his  envoy.  . 

Two  davs  later  General  Savary  retook  the  road  to  Vittoria, 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  emperor  for  the  Prince  of 

*'My  brother,  I  have  received  the  letter  of  your  Royal 
Hi-hness.  You  ought  to  have  found  proof,  by  the  papers 
which  you  have  had  from  the  king  your  father,  of  the  interest 
I  have  always  taken  in  him.  You  will  permit  me,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  speak  to  you  freely  and  faithfully.  On 
arriving  at  Madrid  I  was  hoping  to  induce  my  illustrious 
friend  to  accept  a  few  reforms  necessary  m  his  states,  and  to 
give  some  satisfaction  to  public  opinion.  The  dismissal  of  the 
Prince  de  la  Paix  appeared  to  me  necessary  for  his  happmeas 
and  that  of  his  subjects.  The  affairs  of  the  north  have  re- 
tarded my  journey.  The  events  of  Aranjuez  have  taken  plrw^ 
I  am  not  the  judge  of  what  has  passed,  and  of  the  conduct  a« 
the  Prince  de  la  Paix;  but  I  know  well  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
kuigs  to  accustom  their  people  to  shed  blood  ami  do  justice  lor 
themselves.  I  pray  God  that  your  Royal  Highness  may  not 
one  day  have  to  make  the  experiment.    How  conoid  you  brmg 
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the  Prince  de  la  Paix  to  trial  without  including  with  him  the 
queen,  and  your  father  the  king?  He  has  no  longer  any 
friends.  Your  Royal  Highness  will  have  none  if  ever  you  are 
unfortunate.  The  people  willingly  avenge  themselves  for  the 
honor  they  render  to  us.  I  have  often  manifested  a  desire  that 
the  Prince  de  la  Paix  should  be  withdrawn  from  affairs ;  the 
friendship  of  Eang  Charles  has  as  often  induced  me  to  hold  my 
tongue  and  turn  away  my  eyes  from  the  weakness  of  his 
attachment.  Miserable  men  that  we  are !  feebleness  and  error 
are  our  mottoes.  But  all  this  can  be  set  right.  Let  the  Prince 
de  la  Pail  be  exiled  from  Spain,  and  I  will  offer  him  a  refuge 
in  France.  As  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  it  took  place 
at  a  moment  when  my  armies  covered  Spain,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  of  posterity  I  should  appear  to  have  de- 
spatched so  many  troops  only  to  precipitate  from  the  throne 
my  ally  and  friend.  As  a  neighboring  sovereign  it  is  per- 
mitted me  to  wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  this  abdica- 
tion before  recognizing  it.  I  say  to  your  Royal  Highness,  to 
the  Spaniards,  to  the  entire  world,  If  the  abdication  of  King 
Charles  is  a  spontaneous  movement,  if  it  has  not  been  forced 
upon  him  by  the  insurrection  and  the  mob  of  Aranjuez,  I 
make  no  difficulty  about  admitting  it,  and  I  recognize  your 
Royal  Highness  as  King  of  Spain.  I  desire  then  to  talk  with 
you  on  this  point.  When  King  Charles  informed  me  of  the 
occurrence  of  October  last  I  was  sorrowfully  affected  by  it. 

' '  Your  Royal  Highness  has  been  much  in  the  wrong :  I  did 
not  require  as  a  proof  of  it  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me,  and 
which  I  have  always  wished  to  ignore.  Should  you  be  a  king 
in  your  turn  you  would  know  how  sacred  are  the  rights  of  the 
throne ;  any  apphcation  to  a  foreign  sovereign  on  the  part  of 
an  hereditary  prince  is  criminal.  As  regards  the  marriage  of 
a  French  princess  with  your  Royal  Highness,  I  hold  it  would 
be  conformable  to  the  interests  of  my  people,  and  above  all  a 
circumstance  which  would  attach  me  by  new  bonds  to  a  family 
that  has  won  nothing  but  praises  from  me  since  I  ascended  the 
throne.  Your  Royal  Highness  ought  to  mistrust  the  outbreaks 
of  popular  emotions;  they  may  be  able  to  commit  a  few  mur- 
ders on  my  isolated  soldiers,  but  the  ruin  of  Spain  would  be 
the  result  of  it.  Your  Highness  understands  my  thoughts 
fully ;  you  see  that  I  am  floating  between  diverse  ideas,  that 
require  to  be  fixed.  You  may  be  certain  that  in  any  case  I 
shall  comport  myself  towards  you  as  towards  the  king  your 
father. " 
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On  receiving  this  letter,  by  turns  menacing  and  caressing, 
and  on  iisttiiiing  to  the  couunentaries  with  which  General 
Savary  accompanied  it,  the  prince  and  his  fullowers  still 
hesitated  to  advance  beyond  the  frontiers.  The  repugnimce 
mamfested  by  the  population  became  every  day  more  iiitensa 
Urquijo,  one  of  the  oldest  imd  wisest  counsellors  of  Kmg 
Charles' IV.,  insisted  upon  the  advantages  that  Napoleon 
would  reaUze  by  counterbalancing  the  claims  of  the  son  by 
those  of  the  father,  and  by  thus  placing  the  peninsula  under 
the  laws  of  the  general  system  of  the  French  Empire.  He 
asserted  that  the  intention  was  already  apparent  under  the 
words  used,  officiiil  and  private,  and  tliat  Ferdinand  would  lose 
himself,  and  lose  Spain,  in  repairing  to  Bayonne.  "Whatl" 
cried  the  Due  de  I'lnrantiido,  for  a  long  time  an  acconiphee 
in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Prince  of  Ajsturuis,  ''what!  would 
a  hero  surrounded  with  so  nmch  glory  descend  to  the  basest 
of  perfidies?''  *'You  do  not  understand  heroes,''  repluxi 
Urquijo,  bitteriy.  "  You  have  not  read  PluUirch.  Tlie  grcit- 
est  amongst  them  have  rcxised  their  greatness  upon  heaps  of 
corpses.  What  did  our  own  Charles  V.  do  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  in  Spain  itself?  I  do  not  go  back  to  the  most 
wicked  of  our  princes.     Posterity  takes  no  account  of  means." 

This  counsel  was  too  prudent  and  wise  to  prevail  with  minds 
at  once  headstrong  and  feeble.  Ferdinand  resolved  to  trust  to 
the  hopes  that  Napoleon  caused  to  gleam  iK^fure  his  eyes;  be 
knew  not  that  his  retreat  was  cut  off.  ''  If  the  prince  comes 
to  Bayonne,"  the  emperor  had  written  to  :Mai*shal  Bessieres, 
*'it  is  very  well;  if  he  retii-es  to  Burgos,  you  will  have  him 
arrested,  and  conducted  to  Bayonne.  You  will  inform  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg  of  this  occurrence;  and  you  will  make  it 
known  at  Burgos  that  King  Charies  has  protested,  and  that 
the  Prince  of  Asturicis  is  not  king.  If  he  refuses  the  interview 
that  I  propose,  it  is  a  sign  of  his  belonging  to  the  English 
party,  and  then  there  will  be  nothing  more  to  arrange."  On 
the  20th  of  April  the  pruace  and  his  suite  crossed  the  httle  river 
of  the  Bidassoa.  As  he  was  leaving  Vittoria,  the  crowd  dis- 
sembled in  the  streets  became  violent,  and  cut  the  traces  of  the 
horses.  In  order  to  avoid  a  popular  riot,  the  squadrons  of  the 
imperial  guard  had  to  surround  the  carriage  of  the  prince;  he 
set  out  from  his  states  as  if  already  a  prisoner. 

It  was  as  a  supi)liaiit  that  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  and  the 
sorrov^fui  impression  he  had  experienced  on  passmg  the 
frontier  increased  as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  end  of  his  joui-ney. 
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There  was  no  one  on  his  road  to  meet  him  or  compliment  him, 
save  the  three  Spanish  noblemen  whom  he  had  himself  sent  to 
Napoleon,  and  who  returned  to  their  prince  troubled  with  the 
gloomiest  presentiments.  Marshals  Duroc  and  Berthier  re- 
ceived him,  however,  with  courtesy  when  he  arrived  at 
Bayonne,  and  the  emperor  soon  had  him  brought  to  the 
chateau  of  Marac,  in  which  he  himself  was  installed.  Carry- 
ing out  his  previous  declaration,  Napoleon  would  give  to  his 
visitor  no  other  title  than  that  of  Prince  of  Asturias.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  General  Savary  escorted  Ferdinand  to  his 
apartment ;  the  emperor  kept  beside  himself  Canon  Escoiquiz. 

The  hour  for  revelations  had  arrived.  Napoleon  took  the 
trouble  to  develop  to  the  canon  preceptor  his  reasons  for  de- 
priving the  house  of  Bourbon  of  the  throne,  and  for  placing 
upon  it  a  prince  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  ' '  I  will  give 
Etruria  to  Prince  Ferdinand  in  exchange, "  said  he ;  ''it  is  a 
fine  country ;  he  will  be  happy  and  tranquil.  The  populace 
will  perhaps  rebel  on  a  few  points,  but  I  have  on  my  side  re- 
ligion and  the  monks.  I  have  had  experience  of  it,  and  the 
countries  where  there  are  plenty  of  monks  are  easy  to  sub- 
jugate." 

Napoleon  paced  to  and  fro  in  his  room,  sometimes  stopping 
in  front  of  the  canon,  whom  he  terrified  by  his  flashing 
glances  and  by  the  extreme  animation  of  his  language,  some- 
times according  to  him  one  of  those  familiar  and  waggish 
gestures  which  were  the  signs  of  his  favor.  The  unfortunate 
Escoiquiz  sought  in  vain  to  defend  the  cause  of  his  prince, 
making  the  most  of  his  merits  and  his  personal  attachment  to 
the  emperor,  and  pledging  his  submission  if  he  became  sover- 
eign of  Spain  and  an  ally  of  the  imperial  family.  "  You  are 
telhng  me  stories,  canon,"  replied  Napoleon.  "You  are  too 
well  informed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  woman  is  too 
feeble  a  bond  to  determine  the  political  conduct  of  a  prince: 
and  who  will  guarantee  that  you  w^ill  be  near  him  in  six 
months'  time.  All  this  is  only  bad  politics.  Your  Bourbons 
have  never  served  me  except  against  their  will.  They  have 
always  been  ready  to  betray  me.  A  brother  will  be  worth 
more  to  me,  whatever  you  say  about  it.  The  regeneration  of 
Spain  is  impossible  in  their  hands;  they  will  be  always,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  the  support  of  ancient  abuses.  My  part 
is  decided  on;  the  revolution  must  be  accomplished.  Spain 
will  not  lose  a  village,  and  I  have  taken  my  precautions  as  to 
the  colonies.     Let  your  prince  decide  before  the  arrival  of 
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King  Charles  relative  to  the  exchange  of  his  rights  againsS 
Tuscany.  If  he  accepts,  the  treaty  will  be  concluded;  if  he 
refuses,  it  is  of  httle  consequence,  for  I  shall  obtain  from  Ins 
father  the  cession  that  I  require,  Tuscany  will  remain  in 
possession  of  France,  and  his  royal  highness  will  i^eceive  no 
indemnity." 

The  canon  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  "Alas!"  cried 
he,  "what  will  be  said  of  us  who  counselled  our  prince  to  come 
hither?"  The  emperor  again  reassured  him.  "  Do  not  annoy 
yourself,  canon,"  said  he;  "neither  you  nor  the  othei-s  have 
any  cause  to  afilict  yourselves.  You  could  not  divine  my  in- 
tentions, for  nobody  was  acquainted  with  them.  Go  and  find 
your  prince." 

General  Savary  displayed  less  eloquence  and  power  of  per- 
suasion in  announcing  to  the  unfortunate  Ferdinand  the  in- 
tentions of  the  emperor,  whom  he  had  on  his  part  so  adroitly 
served.  The  prince  was  utterly  astounded  when  liis  old  pre- 
ceptor entered  his  room.  The  intimate  counsellors  were  con- 
voked ;  they  persisted  in  seeing  in  the  declaration  of  Napoleon 
a  daring  mana^uvre  intended  to  terrify  the  house  of  Spain 
into  some  important  cession  of  territory.  Tlie  prince  formally 
refused  to  accept  the  kingdom  of  Etruria :  he  maintained  that 
the  rights  of  the  crown  of  Spain  were  unalienable;  he  possessed 
them  by  consent  of  his  father  Charles  IV.,  who  alone  could 
dispute  the  throne  with  him.  Two  negotiators  were  succes- 
sively commissioned  to  carry  this  reply  to  Chaanpaguy,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affaii*s. 

The  latter  had  just  drawn  up  a  report  for  the  emperor,  de- 
ciding upon  taking  possession  of  Spain.  "  We  must  recom- 
mence the  work  of  Louis  XIV.,"  it  said.  "  That  which  policy 
counsels,  justice  authorizes.  The  present  circumstances  do 
not  permit  your  Majesty  to  refrain  from  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  this  kingdom.  The  King  of  Spain  has  been  precipi- 
tated from  his  throne.  Your  Majesty  is  called  upon  to  judge 
between  the  father  and  son:  which  part  will  you  take? 
Would  you  sacrifice  the  cause  of  sovereigns  and  of  all  fathers, 
and  permit  an  outrage  to  be  done  to  the  majesty  of  the 
throne?  Would  you  leave  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  a  princ  o 
who  will  not  be  able  to  preserve  himself  from  the  yoke  of  the 
English,  so  that  your  Majesty  will  liave  constiintly  to  main- 
tain a  large  army  in  Spain?  If,  on  the  contrarJ^  your  Majesty 
is  determined  to  replace  Charles  IV.  on  the  throne,  you  knuw 
that   it  could  not  be  done  without  having  to  overcome  grea^ 
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resistance,  nor  without  causing  French  blood  to  flow.  Lastly, 
could  your  Majesty,  taking  no  interest  in  these  great  differ- 
ences, abandon  the  Spanish  nation  to  its  doom,  when  already 
a  \'iolent  fermentation  is  agitating  it,  and  England  is  sowing 
there  the  seeds  of  trouble  and  anarchy?  Ought  your  Majesty 
then  to  leave  this  new  prey  to  be  devoured  by  the  English? 
Certainly  not.  Thus  your  Majesty,  compelled  to  undertake 
the  regeneration  of  Spain,  in  a  manner  useful  for  her  and 
useful  for  France,  ought  neither  to  re  establish  at  the  price  of 
much  blood  a  dethroned  king,  nor  to  sanction  the  revolt  of  his 
son,  nor  to  abandon  Spain  to  itself ;  for  in  these  two  last  cases 
it  would  be  to  deliver  it  to  the  English,  who  by  their  gold  and 
their  intrigues  have  succeeded  in  tearing  and  rending  thifi 
country,  and  thus  you  would  assure  their  triumph. 

"I  have  set  forth  to  your  Majesty  the  circumstances  which 
compel  you  to  come  to  a  great  determination.  Policy  counsels 
it,  justice  authorizes  it,  the  troubles  of  Spain  impose  it  as  a 
necessity.  Your  Majesty  has  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  your 
empire,  and  save  Spain  from  the  influence  of  the  English." 

Even  the  most  resolute  and  scrupulous  men  love  to  be 
bolstered  up  with  words,  and  to  surround  themselves  wdth 
vain  pretexts.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  resolved  on  robbing 
the  house  of  Bourbon  of  a  throne  which  had  become  suspected 
by  him,  had  asked  from  Champagny  an  explanatory  memoir, 
and  took  care  to  pose  as  an  arbitrator  between  King  Charles 
IV.  and  his  son,  in  order  to  cover  his  perfidy  with  a  mantle  of 
distributive  justice.  He  had  already  apprised  Murat  of  his 
desire  to  see  the  old  sovereign  of  Spain  before  him :  the  request 
of  Charles  IV.  and  his  queen  forestalled  this  proposal.  The 
lieutenant-general  had  at  last  snatched  away  the  Prince  de  la 
Paix  from  the  hands  which  detained  him.  The  favorite  had 
taken  refuge  under  the  wing  of  Murat,  in  the  most  pitiable 
condition.  "The  Prince  de  la  Paix  arrives  this  evening,'* 
wrote  Napoleon  to  Talleyrand  on  the  25th  of  April;  "  he  has 
been  for  a  month  between  hfe  and  death,  always  menaced 
with  the  latter.  Would  vou  believe  it  that,  in  this  interval,  he 
has  never  changed  his  shirt,  and  has  a  beard  seven  inches 
long?  The  most  absurd  calumnies  have  been  laid  to  his 
charge.  Cause  articles  to  be  written,  not  justifying  the  Prince 
de  la  Paix,  but  depicting  in  characters  of  fire  the  evils  of 
popular  insurrections,  and  drawing  forth  pity  for  this  unfor- 
tunate man.  It  will  be  as  well  for  him  not  to  delay  his  arrival 
in  Parifl."    On  the  Ist  of  May,  after  the  arrival  of  the  entire 
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royal  family:  "  The  Prince  de  la  Paix  is  here.  King  Charles 
IB  a  brave  man.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  his  position  or  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  has  the  air  of  a  frank  and  good  patriarch. 
The  queen  has  her  heart  and  history  on  her  countenance ;  that 
is  enough  to  say  to  you ;  it  surpasses  everj^hing  that  it  is  per- 
mitted to  imagine.  The  Prince  de  la  Paix  has  the  air  of  a 
bull.  He  is  beginning  to  feel  himself  again;  he  has  been 
treated  with  unexampled  barbarity.  It  wiU  be  well  for  him 
to  be  discharged  from  aU  false  imputations,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  leave  him  covered  by  a  slight  touch  of  contempt. 

*'  The  Prince  of  Asturias  is  very  stupid,  very  evilly  disposed, 
very  much  the  enemy  of  the  French.  You  readily  perceive 
that  with  my  practice  in  managing  men  his  experience  of 
twenty-fomr  years  has  not  been  able  to  impose  upon  me ;  and 
this  is  so  evident  to  me,  that  it  would  take  a  long  war  to  bring 
me  to  recognize  him  as  King  of  Spain.  Moreover,  I  have  had 
it  notified  to  him  that  I  ought  not  to  hold  communieationa 
with  him.  King  Charles  being  upon  my  frontiers.  I  have  con- 
sequently had  his  couriers  arrested.  One  of  them  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  Don  Antonio:  '  I  forewarn  you  that  the 
emperor  has  in  his  hands  a  letter  from  Maria  Louisa  (the  Queen 
of  Etruria,  his  sister),  which  states  that  the  abdication  of  my 
father  was  forced.  Act  as  if  you  did  not  know  this,  but  con- 
duct yourself  accordingly,  and  strive  to  prevent  these  ac- 
cursed Frenchmen  from  gaining  any  advantage  by  their  wick- 
edness.'" iUl  the  correspondence  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
passed  under  the  eyes  of  Napoleon. 

On  their  arrival  at  Bayonne  on  the  30th  of  April,  King 
Charles  IV.  and  his  queen  were  received  with  all  royal  honors. 
The  emperor  had  himself  regulated  the  ceremonial.  "All  who 
are  here,  even  the  Infantado  and  Escoiquiz,  came  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling,"  wrote  Napoleon  to 
Murat  on  May  1st.  "  Tliis  scene  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
king  and  queen,  who  all  the  time  regarded  them  with  con- 
tempt. They  proceeded  to  their  apartments  ushered  by  Mar- 
shal Duroc,  when  the  two  princes  wished  to  follow  them ;  but 
the  king  turning  towards  them,  thus  addressed  them :  '  Princes, 
you  have  covered  my  gray  hairs  with  shame  and  sorrow ;  you 
come  to  add  derision  also.  Depart,  that  I  may  never  see  you 
again.'  Since  this  occurrence  the  princes  appear  considerably 
stunned  and  astonished.  I  know  not  yet  upon  what  they  have 
resolved." 
On  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  chateau  of  Marac  the  old 
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king,  diaries  IV.,  fell  weeping  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon. 
"Lean  upon  me,"  said  the  emperor;  '' I  have  strength  enough 
for  both."  "  I  know  it  wellf  repUed  Charles:  it  was  the  gen- 
uine expression  of  his  thoughts.  The  Prince  de  la  Paix  was 
not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  all  hope  of  his  mas- 
ter's restoration  was  lost.  Repose,  with  an  ample  competency, 
was  promised  to  him ;  Napoleon  also  enabled  him  to  get  a  taste 
of  the  pleasure  of  vengeance.  Charles  IV.  had  given  com- 
mand to  his  son,  requiring  from  him  a  pure  and  simple  renun- 
ciation of  the  crown  which  he  had  usurped :  the  prince  per- 
emptorily refused.  The  old  king  rose  up  with  difficulty, 
brandishing  his  cane  above  his  head :  "  I  will  have  you  treated 
like  the  rebel  emigrants,"  cried  he,  "as  an  imnatural  son  who 
wished  to  snatch  away  my  life  and  my  crown."  They  had  to 
restrict  themselves  to  written  communications.  A  letter  from 
Charles  IV.  reclaimed  the  crown,  and  presented  to  his  son's 
notice  a  mournful  picture  of  his  proceedings.  ''I  have  had 
recourse  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,"  said  he,  *'  no  longer 
as  a  king,  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  surrounded  with  the 
splendor  of  a  throne,  but  as  an  unfortunate  and  forsaken  mon- 
arch. I  have  found  protection  and  refuge  in  the  midst  of  his 
camp.  I  owe  him  my  Hfe  and  tliat  of  my  queen  and  of  my 
First  Minister.  AU  now  depends  on  the  mediation  and  pro- 
tection of  this  great  prince.  I  have  reigned  for  the  happiness 
of  my  subjects;  I  do  not  wish  to  bequeath  them  civil  war, 
rebellions,  and  the  popular  assemblies  of  revolution.  Every- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  the  people,  and  nothing  for  one's 
self.  All  my  life  I  have  sacrificed  myself  for  my  people ;  and 
it  is  not  at  the  age  at  which  I  have  now  arrived  that  I  should 
do  anything  contrary  to  their  religion,  their  tranquillity,  and 
their  happiness.  When  I  shall  be  assured  that  the  rehgion  of 
Spain,  the  integrity  of  my  provinces,  their  independence  and 
their  privileges,  will  be  maintained,  I  shall  descend  into  the 
tomb  pardoning  you  the  bitterness  of  my  last  years." 

The  king  had  already  invested  Murat  with  supreme  power 
in  the  capacity  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom.  Fer- 
dinand continually  resisted-  proposing,  indeed,  to  make  an 
act  of  renunciation,  but  only  at  Madrid,  in  presence  of  the 
Cortes,  and  under  the  condition  that  the  king,  Charles  IV., 
should  liimself  resume  possession  of  the  throne.  The  prehm- 
inar^'  negotiations  became  each  day  more  bitter.  Napoleon 
pursued  his  aim  without  disturbing  himself  at  the  refusals  of 
the  prince,  who,  however,  provoked  in  him  some  ill-humor.  He 
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had  by  a  single  stroke  destroyed  the  illusions  and  hopes  of 
Murat  by  writing  to  him  on  the  2nd  of  May,  "I  intend  the 
King  of  Naples  to  reign  at  Madrid.     I  ^\^8h  to  give  you  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  or  that  of  Portugal.     Answer  me  imiue 
diately  what  you  think  of  it,  for  it  is  necessary  for  this  to  be 
done  in  a  day."    The  very  day  on  which  Napoleon  thus  in- 
flicted on  his  brother-in-law  a  stroke  for  which  Murat  never 
consoled  liimself,  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  at  Madrid 
rendered  impossible  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Spain  of  the 
man  whose  duty  it  was  so  roughly  to  repress  it.     For  a  fort- 
night the  excitement  in  the  capital  had  been  intense,  carefully 
kept  up  by  the  reports  which  Ferdinand  and  his  friends  found 
the  means  of  freely  spreading  amongst  the  population.     An 
order  had  been  sent  to  Murat  to  make  all  those  princes  of  the 
royal  house  who  were  still  at  Madrid  set  out  for  Bayonne; 
when  the  Junta  had  been  induced  with  great  difficulty  to  give 
its  consent  to  this  measure,  the  populace  opposed  the  de- 
parture.    A  certain  number  of  soldiers  were  massacred,  an 
aide-de-camp  of  Murat  escaping  by  a  miracle  from  the  popular 
anger.     The  troops  had  for  a  long  time  been  posted  as  a  pre- 
caution against  an  insurrection,  and  all  the  streets  were  soon 
swept  by  charges  of  cavalry ;  cannon  resounded  in  all  direc- 
tions.    The  Spanish  troops,  consigned  to  their  quarters,  only 
took  part  in  the  struggle  at  one  point ;  a  company  of  artillery 
gave  up  its  pieces  to  the  people.     When  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed  a  hundred  insurgents  were  shot  without  any  form 
of  trial. 

This  was,  in  the  capital,  the  last  and  feeble  effort  of  a  resist- 
ance which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  become  a  patriotic  passion. 
Henceforth  Murat  felt  himself  master  of  Madrid ;  he  became 
President  of  the  Junta.  Don  Antonio  had  accompanied  to 
Bayonne  his  nephew,  Frangois  de  Paule,  and  his  niece,  the 
Queen  of  Etruria. 

"  Your  Ma jesty  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  designate 
the  king  whom  you  destine  for  Spain,"  momfully  wrote  the 
lieutenant-general  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd;  "this  king  will 
reign  without  obstacle."  But  lately  he  had  repeated  tliis  pro 
posal,  heard  on  several  occasions  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid:  " Let  us  run  to  the  house  of  the  Gmnd  Due  de  Berg, 
and  proclaim  htm  king." 

The  news  of  the  insurrection  of  Madrid  precipitated  at  Bay- 
onne the  denoHment  of  the  tragi-comedy  in  which  for  several 
days  the  illustrious  actors  had  been  playing  their  parts.    The 
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emperor  feigned  great  anger,  and  the  terror  of  the  old  Spanish 
Bovereigns  was  real. 

It  is  thou  who  art  the  cause  of  all  this  I"  cried  the  king, 
Charles  IV.,  violently  apostrophizing  his  son.  "Thou  hast 
caused  the  blood  of  our  subjects  and  of  our  allies  to  flow,  in 
order  to  hasten  by  a  few  days  the  moment  of  bearing  a  crown 
too  heavy  for  thee.  Restore  it  to  him  who  can  sustain  it." 
The  prince  remained  tacitura  and  sombre,  hmiting  liimself  to 
protesting  his  innocence.  His  mother  threw  herself  upon  him. 
' '  Thou  hast  always  been  a  bad  son, "  she  cried  with  violence ; 
''thou  hast  wished  to  dethrone  thy  father,  to  cause  thy 
mother's  death;  and  thou  art  standing  there  before  us  in- 
sensible, without  replying  either  to  us  or  to  our  friend  the 
great  Napoleon:  speak,  justify  thyself,  if  thou  canst."  The 
emperor,  who  was  present  at  this  sorrowful  scene,  intervened: 
''If  between  this  and  midnight  you  have  not  recognized  your 
father  as  the  lawful  king,  and  have  not  sent  word  to  Madrid 
to  that  effect,  you  shall  be  treated  as  a  rebel." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  courage  of  Ferdinand ;  he  was  Zn 
the  hands  of  an  irritated  master,  who  had  drawn  him  and  his 
into  a  snare  which  was  at  this  time  impossible  to  be  broken 
through.  Weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  present  did  not 
forbid  far-off  hopes;  the  prince  yielded,  counting  on  the 
future.  "For  any  one  who  can  see  it,  his  character  is  de- 
picted by  a  single  word,"  Napoleon  had  said;  "he  is  a  sneak.'* 

The  treaty  was  concluded  the  same  evening,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Prince  de  la  Paix.  King  Charles  IV.,  recog- 
nizing that  he  and  his  family  were  incapable  of  assuring  the 
repose  of  Spain,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  lawful  sovereign, 
fiurrendered  the  crown  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  for  him 
to  dispose  of  it  at  his  will.  Spain  and  her  colonies  were  to 
form  an  independent  state.  The  Cathohc  religion  was  to  re- 
main dominant,  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  others.  King  Charles 
rV.  was  to  enjoy  during  life  the  castle  and  forest  of  Compiegne; 
the  castle  of  Chambord  was  to  belong  to  him  in  perpetuity ;  a 
civil  hst  of  7,500,000  francs  was  assured  to  him  from  the  PYench 
Treasury.  A  particular  convention  accorded  the  absolute 
property  of  the  castle  of  Navarre  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  with 
a  revenue  of  1,000,000  francs,  and  400,000  livres  income  for 
each  of  the  Infantas.  When  the  emperor  notified  to  Count 
MoUien,  then  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  the  tenor  of  the  treaty, 
he  added:  "That  will  make  10,000,000.  All  these  sums  will 
be  reimbursed  by  Spain."    The  Spanish  nation  was  to  pay  for 
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the  fall  of  its  dynasty  and  the  pacific  conquest  upon  which 
Kapoleon  counted.  She  reserved  for  him  another  price  for  his 
perfidious  manoeuvres. 

xUready  the  Spanish  princes  were  on  the  way  to  their  re^ 
treats.     Compiegne  and  Navarre  not  being  ready  for  their  re- 
ception, the  old  king  was  to  inhabit  Fontainebleau  provision- 
ally.    The  emperor  ordered  Talleyrand  to  receive  the  Infantas 
at  VaJen^ay,  thus  confiding  to  his  vice-grand-elector  the  honor- 
able functions  of  a  jailer.     "  I  desire,"  he  wrote  to  him  on  the 
9th  of  May,  "that  the  princes  may  be  received  with  no  exter- 
nal ceremony,  but  with  respect  and  care,  and  that  you  do 
everything  possible  to  amuse  them.     Be  on  Monday  evening  at 
Valengay.     If  you  have  a  theatre  there,  and  could  get  a  few 
comedians  to  come,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea;  you  might  bring 
Madame  de  Talleyrand  there,  with  four  or  five  ladies.     I  hsv-e 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  Prince  of  Asturias  being  prevented 
from  taking  any  false  steps.     I  desire,  then,  that  he  may  be 
amused  and  occupied.     Harsh  policy  would  lead  one  to  put 
him  in  the  Bicetre,  or  in  some  strong  castle ;  but  as  he  has 
thrown  himself  into  my  arms,  and  has  promised  me  to  do 
nothing  without  my  orders,  and  as  all  goes  on  in  Spain  as  I  de- 
sire, I  have  decided  to  send  him  into  a  country  place,  surround- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  with  pleasures  and  keeping  him  under 
strict  surveillance.     Let  this  last  during  the  month  of  May  and 
part  of  Juno;  the  affairs  of  Spain  will  have  taken  a  turn,  and  I 
shall  then  see  what  part  I  shall  take. 

"  As  to  you,  your  mission  is  honorable  enough;  to  receive  at 
your  house  these  three  illustrious  personages,  in  order  to 
amuse  them,  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  your 
rank." 

The  captivity  of  the  Spanish  princes  was  to  be  much  longer 
and  less  cheerful  than  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  depicting  it 
beforehand.  Ho  had  already  provided  for  the  government  of 
Spain.  Sorrowfully  and  with  great  difficulty,  Murat  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Grand  Council  of  Castile  and  the  Indies  to 
indicate  a  preference  for  the  King  of  Naples.  The  Junta  had 
absolutely  refused  to  take  part  in  any  manifestations  of  this 
nature.  On  the  10th  of  May,  Napoleon  wrote  to  King  Joseph, 
*'King  Charles,  by  the  treaty  I  have  made  with  him,  cedes  to 
me  all  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  nation,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Castile,  asks  from  me  a 
king.  It  is  for  you  that  I  destine  this  crown.  Spain  is  not  like 
the  kingdom  of  Naples:  it  has  11,000,000  of  inhabitants,  moro 
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than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  revenue,  without  counting 
the  immense  revenues  and  possessions  of  all  the  Americas.  It 
is,  besides,  a  crown  which  places  you  at  Madrid,  within  three 
days  of  France,  which  entirely  covers  one  of  its  frontiers.  At 
Madrid  you  are  in  France ;  Naples  is  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
I  desire,  then,  that  immediately  you  have  received  this  letter 
you  should  confide  the  regency  to  whoever  you  will,  and  the 
command  of  the  troops  to  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  that  you 
should  set  out  for  Bayoime  by  way  of  Turin,  Mont  Cenis,  and 
Lyons.  You  will  receive  this  letter  on  the  19th,  you  will  set 
out  on  the  20th,  and  you  will  be  here  on  the  1st  of  June. 
Withal,  keep  the  matter  secret;  people  will  perhaps  suspect 
something,  but  you  can  say  that  you  have  to  go  to  Upper  Italy 
in  order  to  confer  with  me  on  important  affairs." 

Napoleon  had  said,  the  moment  when  he  concluded  the 
treaty  which  deprived  the  house  of  Bourbon  of  its  last  throne, 
"What  I  am  doing  is  not  well  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  I 
know.  But  pohcy  demands  that  I  should  not  leave  in  my  rear, 
80  near  Paris,  a  dynasty  inimical  to  my  own. " 

Justice  and  right  possess  lights  of  which  the  cleverest  framers 
of  human  politics  are  at  times  ignorant.  The  Emperor  Napo- 
leon descended  several  steps  towards  his  fidl  when  he  abused 
his  power  as  regards  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  used  odious  means  to 
dethrone  the  feeble  and  ignorant  princes  who  were  ruling  over 
Spain.  Very  slippery  are  the  roads  of  universal  power;  in  the 
steps  of  its  master,  France  was  rushing  to  disaster. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HOME  GOVERNMENT   (1804 — 1808). 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  history  of  France  was  the 
history-  of  Europe ;  for  more  than  fifteen  years  the  liistory  of 
Napoleon  was  the  history  of  France,  but  a  history  cruelly 
bloody  and  agitated,  often  adorned  with  so  much  glory  and 
splendor,  that  the  coimtry  might,  and  in  fact  did,  indulge  itself 
in  long  and  fatal  illusions  which  drew  down  bitter  sufferings. 
All  this  life  of  our  country,  however,  was  not  dissipated  afar 
off  in  the  train  of  its  victorious  armies,  or  its  arrogant  ambassa- 
dors ;  if  old  France  was  sometimes  astonished  to  find  herself 
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so  much  increased  that  she  ran  the  risk  of  becoming  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  she  always  remained  the  centre,  and 
her  haughty  master  did  not  forget  her.  Carried  beyond  her 
territory  by  the  wild  instinct  of  ambition,  he  did  not  renounce 
the  home  government  of  his  first  and  most  famous  conquest. 
Seconded  by  several  capable  and  modest  men  to  whom  he 
transmitted  peremptory  orders,  often  modified  by  them  in  the 
execution.  Napoleon  founded  again  the  French  administration, 
formerly  powerful  in  the  hands  of  the  great  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.,  but  destroyed  and  overthrown  by  the  shocks  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  established  institutions,  he  raised  monuments 
which  have  remained  while  all  the  dazzling  trophies  of  hia 
arms  have  disappeared,  while  all  his  conquests  have  been  torn 
from  us,  after  worn  out  France,  bruised  and  bleeding,  found 
herself  smaller  than  at  the  end  of  the  evil  days  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

"Scarcely  invested  with  a  sovereignty,  new  both  to  France 
and  to  himself,"  said  Count  Mollien  in  his  memoirs,  "Napo- 
leon imposed  upon  himself  the  task  of  ascertaining  all  the 
revenues  and  expenses  of  the  state.  He  had  acquired  patience 
for  the  details  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  campaigns,  he  depended 
entirely  upon  himself  for  the  care  of  securing  food,  clothing 
and  pay  of  his  armies."  On  the  eve  of  Austorlitz,  after  im- 
mense efforts  mode  by  the  government  as  well  as  the  public,  to 
re-establish  order  and  activity  in  a  country  so  long  agitated 
and  weakened  by  mcessant  shocks,  the  measure  of  new  enter- 
prises had  been  exceeded;  embarrassments  extended  from 
public  to  private  fortunes,  all  the  symptoms  of  a  serious  and 
impending  crisis  were  already  shown.  Napoleon  did  not  hide 
this  from  himself,  but  he  saw  and  sought  for  no  other  remedy 
than  victory.  Passing  before  Mollien,  when  going  to  theatre, 
]he  said  to  him,  "The  finances  are  in  a  bad  way,  the  Bank  is 
embarrassed.  I  cannot  put  these  matters  right."  For  along 
time  the  fortune  as  weU  as  the  repose  of  France  was  to  depend 
upon  the  ever  doubtful  chances  of  victory ;  long  she  submitted 
to  it  with  a  constancy  without  example.  The  day  came  when 
victory  was  not  sufficient  for  our  country,  she  had  not  strength 
enough  to  support  the  price  of  her  glory.  The  Emperor  Napo- 
leon was  deceived  in  seeking  the  sources  of  public  prosperity 
in  conquest;  the  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  a  nation  is 
not  restored  as  soon  as  another  nation,  humiliated  and  van- 
quished, shall  in  its  turn  give  up  drop  by  drop  its  blood,  its 
children,  and  its  treasures.     Society  is  exhausted  uidess  war 
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contributions  and  exactions  definitively  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
victor.  The  long  hostilities  of  Europe,  and  our  alternate  suc- 
cesses and  reverses,  have  sufficiently  taught  us  this  hard 
lesson.  Victor  or  vanquished,  France  has  never  completely 
crushed  her  enemies,  she  has  never  been  crushed  by  them. 
All  have  suffered,  all  stiU  suffer  from  this  outrage  on  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  which  is  called  a  war  of  conquest.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  supreme  power,  Napoleon  thought  to  find  in 
victory  an  inexhaustible  source  of  riches.  "  It  was  the  ideas 
of  the  ancients  which  Napoleon  applied  to  the  right  of  con- 
quest," said  Molhen. 

He  learnt  even  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  that 
victory  is  not  sufficient  for  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  a  state ; 
the  expenses  necessitated  by  the  preparations  for  war,  the 
enormous  sums  which  the  treasury  had  had  to  pay,  the  general 
crisis  in  the  commercial  world  had  induced  the  minister  of  the 
treasury,  Barbe  Marbois,  to  have  recourse  to  hazardous  enter- 
prises entrusted  to  unsafe  hands.  "You  are  a  very  honest 
man,"  the  emperor  wrote  *  to  his  minister,  "  but  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  you  are  surrounded  by  rogues."  Six  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Austerhtz,  on  the  26th  January,  1806,  Napo- 
leon arrived  at  Paris  in  the  night  and  summoned  a  council  of 
finance  for  the  following  morning.  The  emperor  scarcely  per- 
mitted a  few  words  to  be  addressed  to  him  on  a  campaign  so 
promptly  and  gloriously  terminated.  "We  have,"  he  said, 
*' questions  to  deal  with  which  are  more  serious;  it  appears 
that  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  state  are  not  in  Austria; 
listen  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  treasury. " 

' '  Barbe  Marbois  commenced  the  report  with  the  calm  of  a 
conscience  which  has  nothing  to  reproach  itself,"  adds  M. 
Mollien.  He  soon  showed  how  the  receipts,  constantly  inferior 
to  the  indispensable  expenses,  had  obhged  the  treasury  to 
borrow,  first  from  the  receivers-general,  then  from  a  new 
company  of  speculators  at  the  head  of  whom  was  M.  Ouvrard, 
a  man  of  ability,  but  of  doubtful  reputation ;  the  brokers  as 
they  were  called,  had  in  their  turn  engaged  the  state  in  peril- 
ous affairs  with  Spain,  and  the  commissions  upon  the 
receivers-general,  which  had  been  conceded  to  them,  enor- 
mously surpassed  their  advances.  ' '  The  State  is  the  sole 
creditor  of  the  company,"  Marbois  said  at  last.  The  emperor 
got  in  a  passion.  His  prompt  and  penetrating  mind,  always 
^^"^■■^■™— ^™-'^-^~'^~^^—    '  — — — ^ 
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ready  to  distrust,  discovered  by  instinct,  and  without  pene- 
trating into  details,  the  fraud  to  which  his  minister  was  blind. 
He  called  before  him  the  brokers,  the  principal  clerks  at  the 
treasury,  and  confounding  them  all  by  the  bursts  of  his  anger, 
he  forgot  at  the  same  time  the  respect  he  owed  to  the  age  and 
character  of  Marbois,  who  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and  imme- 
diately replaced  by  Molhen. 

"I  had  no  need  to  listen  to  the  entu-e  report  to  guess  that 
the  brokers  had  converted  to  their  own  use  more  than  sixty 
millions,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  new  minister;  "the  money 
must  be  recovered." 

The  debts  of  the  brokers  to  the  pubhc  treasury  were  still 
more  considerable:  Mollien  had  to  find  the  proof  and  ward  off 
in  a  great  measure  the  dangers  resulting  to  the  treasury  from 
this  fatal  association  with  a  company  of  speculators. 

Two  years  later  the  emperor  placed  Barbe  Marbois  at  the 
head  of  the  Court  of  Accounts  which  he  had  just  founded.  He 
did  not  admit  the  want  of  repose  or  a  wish  for  retirement.  For 
a  moment  MoUien  had  hesitated  to  accept  the  post  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  master.  He  was  director  of  the  caisse  d'amortisse- 
merit  (bank  for  redemption  of  rents),  and  was  satisfied  \^ith 
his  place.  "  You  caimot  refuse  a  ministry,"  said  the  emperor, 
suddenly,  "this  evening  you  will  take  the  oath."  Count 
MolUen  introduced  important  improvements  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances.  The  foundation  of  the  bank  of  service, 
in  current  account  with  the  receivers-general,  book-keeping  by 
double  entry,  formerly  brought  into  France  by  Law,  but  which 
had  not  been  estabhshed  at  the  treasury,  the  pubhcation  of 
annual  balance  sheets,  such  were  the  improvements  accom- 
plished at  that  time  by  the  minister  of  the  treasury. 

The  pubhc  works  had  not  been  neglected  in  this  whirlwind 
of  affairs  which  circled  round  Napoleon.  He  had  ordered  vast 
contracts  in  road  and  canal-making ;  in  the  intervals  of  leisure 
which  he  devoted  to  France  and  the  home  government,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  monuments  destined  to  immortalize  his 
glory  and  to  fix  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  the  remembrance  of 
the  past,  on  which  the  new  master  of  France,  set  much  value. 
He  repaired  the  basilica  of  St.  Denis,  built  sepulchi-al  chapels, 
and  instituted  a  chapter  composed  of  former  bishops.  He 
finished  the  Pantheon,  restored  to  public  worship  imder  the 
old  name  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  ordered  the  construction  of  the 
arcs  de  triomphe  (triumphal  arches)  of  the  Carrousel  and 
TEtoile,  and  the  erection  of  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendoma 
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He  also  decjeed  two  new  bridges  over  the  Seine,  those  of 
Austerlitz  and  Jena.  The  termination  of  the  Louvre,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bourse,  the  erection  of  a  temple  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  the  exploits  of  the  great  army  and  which  be- 
came the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  were  also  decreed.  In  the 
great  range  of  his  thoughts,  which  constantly  advanced  before 
his  epoch  and  the  resources  at  his  disposal,  Napoleon  prepared 
an  enormous  task  for  the  governments  succeeding  him.  All 
have  laboriously  contributed  to  the  completion  of  the  works 
which  he  had  conceived. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  constructed  monuments  and  re- 
organized the  public  administration.  Napoleon  desired  to  found 
new  social  conditions.  He  had  created  kings  and  princes;  he 
had  raised  around  him  his  family  and  the  companions  of  his 
glory,  to  unheard-of  fortune;  he  wished  to  consohdate  this 
aristocracy,  which  owed  all  its  splendor  to  him,  by  extending 
it.  He  had  magnificently  endowed  the  great  functionaries  of 
the  Empire;  he  wished  to  re-establish  below  and  around  them 
a  hierarchy  of  subalterns,  honored  by  public  offices  and  hence- 
forth, for  this  reason,  to  have  themselves  and  families  distin- 
guished by  hereditary  titles.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
by  which  he  opened  the  session  of  the  legislative  body  in  1807, 
Napoleon  showed  his  intentions  on  this  subject.  ' '  The  nation, " 
said  he,  "has  experienced  the  most  happy  results  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  I  have  created  several 
imperial  titles  to  give  new  splendor  to  my  principal  subjects, 
to  honor  striking  services  by  striking  recompenses,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  return  of  any  feudal  titles  incompatible  with  our 
Constitution." 

Thus  it  was  that,  by  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  still  possessed 
by  most  of  its  doctrines,  a  nobihty  was  to  be  created  in  France. 
The  country  was  not  deceived.  The  emperor  could  make 
dukes,  marquises,  counts,  barons;  he  could  not  constitute  an 
aristocracy,  that  slow  product  of  ages  in  the  history  of  nations. 
The  new  nobles  remained  functionaries  when  they  were  not 
soldiers,  illustrious  by  themselves  as  well  as  by  the  incompar- 
able lustre  of  the  glory  of  their  chief. 

The  emperor  gained  battles,  concluded  treaties,  raised  or 
overthrew  thrones;  he  founded  a  new  nobihty,  and  decreed 
the  erection  of  magnificent  monuments  by  the  simple  effort  of 
his  all-powerful  will ;  he  imagined  that  his  imperial  action  had 
no  hnut,  and  thought  himself  able  to  command  the  master- 
pieces of  genius  as  well  as  the  movements  of  his  armies.     He 
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was  not,  and  had  never  been,  indifferent  to  the  great  beauties 
of  intellect,  and  his  taste  was  shocked  when  he  was  extolled 
at  the  opera  in  bad  verses. 

In  his  opinion,  mind  had  its  place  in  the  social  state,  and 
should  be  everywhere  regulated  as  a  class  of  that  institute 
which  he  had  reconstituted  and  completed.  He  had  already 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  mii versify  corporation,  which 
he  was  soon  to  establish,  and  which  has  since,  in  spite  of  some 
defects,  rendered  such  important  services  to  the  national 
education  and  instruction.  In  the  session  of  1806,  a  project  of 
law,  drawn  up  by  M.  Fourcroy,  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
bad  made  the  fundamental  principles  known.  By  the  side  oi 
the  clerical  body,  to  whom  Napoleon  would  not  confide  the 
public  education,  he  had  imagined  the  idea  of  a  lay  corpora- 
tion, which  should  not  be  subject  to  permanent  vows,  while 
at  the  same  time  imbued  with  that  esprit  de  corps  which 
he  had  come  to  look  on  as  one  of  the  great  moral  forces  of 
society.  Under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  University,  a  new 
body  of  teachei*s  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  pubUc  education 
throughout  the  empire ;  the  members  of  this  body  of  teachers 
were  to  undertake  civil,  special,  and  temporary  obligations. 
The  professional  education  of  the  men  destined  to  this  career, 
their  examinations,  their  incorporation  in  the  university,  the 
government  of  this  body,  confided  to  a  superior  council, 
composed  of  men  illustrious  by  their  talents ;  all  this  vast  and 
fertile  scheme,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  aid  of  Fontanes, 
was  afterwards  to  be  developed  in  the  midst  of  the  storms 
which  already  commenced  to  gather  around  France.  Napo- 
leon had  long  conceived  the  project,  but  deferred  the  details 
to  another  time,  waiting  until  he  had  created  the  nursery 
which  should  furnish  France  with  learned  men,  whose  duty 
was  to  educate  the  rising  generation.  The  all-powerful  con- 
queror, in  the  midst  of  liis  Polish  campaign,  and  in  his  winter- 
quarters  of  Finkestein,  prepared  a  minute  on  the  establisliment 
of  Ecouen,  which  had  been  recently  founded  for  the  education 
of  poor  girls  belonging  to  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  I 
wish  to  quote  this  document,  which,  thougli  blunt  and  insolent, 
shows  much  good  sense,  in  order  to  show  how  this  infinitely 
active  and  powerful  mind  pursued  at  once  different  enterprises 
and  thoughts,  stamping  on  all  his  works  the  seal  of  his  char 
acter  and  his  personal  will. 

''This  establishment  must  be  handsome  in  all  that  relates  to 
uilding,  and  simple  in  all  that  relates  to  education.     Beware 
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of  following  the  example  of  the  old  establishment  of  St.  Cyr, 
where  they  spent  considerable  sums  and  brought  up  the  young 
ladies  badly.  The  employment  and  distribution  of  time  are 
objects  which  principally  demand  your  attention.  What  shall 
be  taught  to  the  young  ladies  who  are  to  be  educated  at 
Ecouen?  We  must  begin  by  religion  in  all  its  strictness.  Do 
not  admit  on  this  point  any  modification.  Religion  is  an  im- 
portant matter  in  a  public  institution  for  young  ladies.  It  is, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  surest  guarantee  for 
mothers  and  for  husbands.  Let  us  bring  up  behevers,  and  not 
reasoners.  The  weakness  of  woman's  brain,  the  uncertainty 
of  their  ideas,  their  destiny  in  society,  the  necessity  of  constant 
and  perpetual  resignation,  and  a  sort  of  indulgent  and  easy  char- 
ity ;  all  this  cannot  be  obtained,  except  by  religion,  by  a  religion 
charitable  and  mild.  I  attached  but  small  importance  to  the 
rehgious  institutions  of  the  military  school  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  I  have  ordained  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
lyceums.  It  is  quite  the  reverse  for  the  institution  of  Ecouen. 
Nearly  all  the  science  taught  there  ought  to  be  that  of  the 
Gospel.  I  desire  that  there  may  proceed  from  it  not  very 
charming  women,  but  virtuous  women ;  that  their  accomplish- 
ments may  be  those  of  manners  and  heart,  not  of  wit  and 
amusement. 

"There  must,  therefore,  be  at  Ecouen  a  director,  an  intelli- 
gent man,  of  middle  age  and  good  morals.  The  pupils  must 
each  day  say  regular  prayei*s,  hear  mass,  and  receive  lessons 
on  the  catechism.  This  part  of  their  education  must  be  most 
carefully  attended  to. 

"The  pupils  must  then  also  be  taught  arithmetic,  writing, 
and  the  principles  of  their  mother  tongue,  so  that  they  know 
orthography.  They  must  be  taught  a  Uttle  geogr-aphy  and 
history,  but  be  careful  not  to  teach  them  Latin  or  any  foreign 
tonp^Je.  To  the  eldest  may  be  taught  a  little  botany,  or  a 
slight  course  of  physics  or  natural  history,  and  even  that  may 
have  a  bad  effect.  They  must  be  limited  in  physics  to  what  is 
necessary  to  prevent  gross  ignorance  or  stupid  superstition, 
and  must  keep  to  facts,  without  reasonings  which  tend  directly 
or  indirectly  to  first  causes. 

"It  will  afterwards  be  considered  if  it  would  be  useful  to 
give  to  those  who  attain  to  a  certain  class  a  sum  for  their 
clothing.  They  might  by  that  get  accustomed  to  economy,  to 
calculate  the  val«e  of  things,  and  to  keep  their  own  accounts. 
But,  in  general,  they  must  all  be  occupied  during  three  fourths 
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of  the  day  in  manual  work ;  they  ought  to  know  how  to  make 
stockings,  chemises,  embroidery— in  fact,  all  kinds  of  women's 
work.  These  young  girls  ought  to  be  considered  as  if  they 
belonged  to  families  who  have  in  the  provinces  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  be  treated  accordingly. 
You  will  therefore  understand  that  hand-work  in  the  house- 
hold should  not  be  indifferent  to  them. 

"I  do  not  know  if  it  is  possible  to  teach  them  some  httle  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  at  least  of  that  kind  of  medicine 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  a  nurse.  It  would  be  well  also  if 
they  knew  a  little  part  of  the  kitchen  occcupied  by  medicinal 
herbs.  I  wish  that  a  young  girl,  quitting  Ecouen  to  take  her 
place  at  the  head  of  a  small  household,  should  know  how  to 
cut  out  her  dresses,  mend  her  husband's  clothes,  make  her 
baby-linen,  and  procure  little  comforts  for  her  ftimily  by  the 
means  usually  employed  in  a  provincial  household ;  nurse  her 
husband  and  children  when  ill,  and  know  on  these  points,  be- 
cause it  has  been  early  inculcated  on  her,  aU  that  nurses  have 
learnt  by  habit.  All  this  is  so  simple  and  trivial  as  scarcely  to 
require  reflection.  As  to  dress,  it  ought  to  be  uniform  and  of 
common  material,  but  well  made.  I  think  that  on  that  head 
the  present  female  costume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
arms,  however,  must  of  course  be  covered,  and  other  modifi- 
cations adopted  which  modesty  and  the  conditions  of  health 
require. 

"As  to  the  food,  it  cannot  be  too  simple;  soup,  boiled  beef, 
and  a  little  entree ;  there  is  no  need  for  more. 

"I  do  not  dare,  as  at  Fontainebleau,  order  the  pupils  to  do 
their  own  cooking;  I  should  have  too  many  people  against  me; 
but  they  may  be  allowed  to  prepare  their  dessert,  and  wiiat  is 
given  to  them  either  for  lunch  or  for  holidays.  I  will  dispense 
with  their  cooking,  but  not  with  their  making  their  ot\ti  bread. 
The  advantage  of  all  this  is.  that  they  wiU  be  exercised  in  all 
they  may  be  called  on  to  do,  and  find  the  natural  employment 
of  their  time  in  practical  and  useful  things. 

"  If  I  am  told  that  the  establishment  wiU  not  be  very  fashion 
able,  I  reply  that  this  is  what  I  desire,  because  it  is  my  opinion 
that  of  all  educations  the  best  is  that  of  mothers;  because  my 
intention  is  principally  to  assist  those  young  girls  who  have 
lost  their  mothers,  and  whose  relations  are  poor.  To  sum  up 
all,  if  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  who  are  rich  dis- 
dain to  put  their  daughters  at  Ecouen,  if  those  who  are  poor 
desire  that  they  shall  be  received,  and  if  these  young  persons, 
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returning  to  their  provinces,  enjoy  there  the  reputation  of 
good  women,  I  shall  have  completely  attained  my  end,  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  establishment  will  acquire  a  high  and 
genuine  reputation. 

"In  this  matter  we  must  go  to  the  verge  of  ridicule.  I  do 
not  bring  up  either  dressmakers,  or  waiting-women,  or  house- 
keepers, but  women  for  modest  and  poor  households.  The 
mother,  in  a  poor  household,  is  the  housekeeper  of  the  family." 

The  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  fascinations  of  luxury  in  an 
agitated  epoch  were  too  strong  for  the  determined  and  reasoned 
wiU  of  the  legislator.  The  houses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  were 
not  destined  to  become  the  best  schools  for  the  mothers  of 
families  "in  modest  and  poor  households."  Napoleon  had 
well  judged  the  superior  influence  of  daily  example  when  he 
said,  "My  opinion  is,  that  the  best  education  is  that  of 
mothers."  The  wisest  and  most  far-seeing  rules  know  not 
how  to  replace  it.  Religion  cannot  be  taught  by  order,  like 
sewing  or  cooking.  The  great  lesson  of  daily  virtue  and  de- 
votion will  ever  remain  the  lot  of  mothers. 

The  delicate  question  of  femt^ile  education  carried  the  mark 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  genius  for  organization.  He  had 
also  sought  to  reduce  to  rules  the  encouragement  that  power 
owed  to  genius.  Since  the  year  1805,  he  had  instituted  prizes 
every  ten  years,  intended  to  recompense  the  authors  of  the  best 
works  on  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  history,  the  au- 
thor of  the  best  theatrical  piece,  the  best  opera,  the  best  poem, 
the  best  painters  and  sculptors;  "so  that,"  according  to  the 
preamble  of  the  decree,  ' '  France  may  not  only  preserve  the 
superiority  she  has  acquired  in  science,  hterature,  and  the  arts, 
but  that  the  age  which  commences  may  surpass  those  which 
have  preceded  it." 

It  would  be  an  arrogant  pretension  for  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  assert  its  superiority  over  its  illustrious  predecessors,  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  century,  in  all  that  con- 
cerns literature  or  art.  However,  we  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune and  the  honor  to  be  witnesses  of  a  wonderful  display  of 
creative  genius  in  France  in  all  branches  of  literature  and  art; 
we  have  seen  orators,  poets,  artists  wlio  could  take  rank  with 
the  most  illustrious  chiefs  of  the  ancient  schools;  aU  this  splen- 
dor, all  this  national  and  peaceful  glory,  has  only  taken  root 
in  regular  liberty  and  constitutional  order.  The  troubles  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  violent  and  continual  emotions  of  the 
war,  above  all  the  rule  of  an  arbitrary  will,  which  opened  or 
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shut  at  pleasure  both  lips  and  printings-presses,  had  not  been 
propitious  to  the  expansion  of  human  thought  under  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Those  who  possessed  a  spark  of  the 
admirable  gift  of  genius,  preserved  at  the  same  time  in  their 
hearts  that  passion  for  Uberty  which  necessarily  ranked  them 
among  the  enemies  or  suspected  persons.  At  the  height  of  his 
supreme  power.  Napoleon  could  never  suffer  independence 
either  of  thought  or  speech.  He  long  persecuted  Benjamin 
Constant  after  he  had  taken  his  place  among  the  members  of  the 
Tribunate ;  and  he  manifested  a  persecuting  aversion  towards 
Madame  de  Stael,  which  betrayed  that  littleness  of  character 
often  lying  hid  under  a  greatness  of  mind  and  views.  When 
I  turn  over  the  table  of  contents  of  that  immense  correspond- 
ence of  Napoleon  which  reveals  the  entire  man  in  spite  of  the 
prudence  of  the  editors,  I  find  continually  the  name  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  joined  to  rigorous  measures  of  spiteful  epithets.  "  I 
write  to  the  Minister  of  Police  to  finish  with  that  mad  Madame 
de  Stael, "  he  wrote  on  the  20th  April,  1807,  to  the  Count  Reg- 
nault  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  who  had  apologized  for  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  illustrious  outlaw.  "  She  is  not  to  be  suf- 
fered to  leave  Geneva,  unless  she  wishes  to  go  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  w^rite  libels.  Every  day  I  obtain  new  proofs  that  no  one 
can  be  worse  than  that  women,  enemy  of  the  government  and 
of  France,  ^vithout  which  she  cannot  live ;"  and  several  days 
previously  he  wrote  to  Fouche,  "  When  I  occupy  myself  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  it  is  because  I  have  the  facts  before  me. 
That  woman  is  a  true  bird  of  bad  omen ;  she  believes  the  tem- 
pest already  arrived,  and  delights  in  intrigues  and  foUies.  Let 
her  go  to  her  Lake  Leman.  Have  not  the  Genevans  done  us 
harm  enough?" 

Inspired  from  other  sources  than  Madame  de  Stael  was,  but 
as  ardent  in  his  opposition  to  the  sovereign  master  of  the  des- 
tinies of  France,  Chateaubriand  supported,  like  her,  the  flag  of 
an  independent  spirit  and  of  genius  against  the  arbitrary  will 
of  one  man.  He  manifested  this  in  a  briUiant  manner.  Al- 
ready famous  by  the  pubhcation  of  his  Geniiis  of  Christianity^ 
he  was  then  writing  in  the  Mercure.  "Eighteen  months  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  Martyrs.'^  says  M.  Guizot,  in  his 
memoirs,  "  in  August,  1807,  I  stopped  several  days  in  Switzer- 
land, when  going  to  visit  my  mother  at  Nimes,  and  in  the 
eager  confidence  of  youth,  as  curious  to  see  celebrated  persons 
ag  I  was  unknown  myself,  I  wrote  to  Madame  de  Stael  to  ask 
for  the  honor  of  an  interview.    She  invited  me  to  dinner  at 
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Ouchy,  near  T^usanne,  where  she  then  resided.  I  was  seated 
by  her  side,  and  having  come  from  Paris  she  questioned  me  on 
all  paasing  there,  what  people  were  saying,  what  occupied  the 
pubhc  and  the  salons.  I  spoke  of  an  article  by  Chateaubri- 
and in  the  Mercure,  which  attracted  attention  at  the  moment 
of  my  leaving.  One  sentence  had  particularly  struck  me,  and 
I  quoted  it  word  for  word,  for  it  was  fixed  in  my  memory: 
*  When  in  the  abject  silence  the  only  sound  heard  is  the  chain 
of  the  slave,  and  the  voice  of  the  informer,  when  all  tremble 
before  the  tyrant,  and  it  is  as  dangerous  to  incur  his  favor  as 
to  merit  his  displeasure,  it  seems  to  be  the  historian's  duty  to 
avenge  the  people.  The  prosperity  of  Nero  is  in  vain,  Tacitus 
is  already  born  in  the  empire,  he  grows  up  unknown  by  the 
ashes  of  Grermanicus,  and  already  a  just  providence  has  de- 
livered to  an  obscure  cliild  the  glory  of  the  master  of  the  world.' 
My  accent  was  doubtless  impressive  and  full  of  emotion,  for  I 
was  impressed  and  moved  myself.  Madame  de  Stael  seized 
me  quickly  by  the  arm,  saying,  *  I  am  sure  that  you  would  act 
tragedy  admirably ;  stop  with  us  and  take  a  part  in  Androm- 
ague.  That  was  her  hobby  and  amusement  of  the  moment. 
I  resisted  her  kindly  suggestion,  and  the  conversation  came 
back  to  Chateaubriand  and  his  article,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired, and  caused  some  anxiety.  There  was  reason  to  admire 
it,  for  the  passage  was  truly  eloquent ;  and  also  cause  for  anx- 
iety, for  the  Mercure  w^as  suppressed  precisely  because  of  that 
passage.  Thus  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  conqueror  of  Europe, 
and  absolute  master  of  France,  thought  that  he  could  not  suffOT 
it  to  be  said  that  his  future  historian  would  perhaps  be  bom 
imder  his  reign,  and  felt  himself  obliged  to  tiie  the  honor  of 
Nero  under  his  protection.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  be 
such  a  great  man  to  have  such  fears  to  show,  or  such  cHents 
to  protect." 

If  the  emperor  pursued  with  anger  the  spirit  of  opposition  in 
the  salons,  wldch  he  endeavored  ceaselessly  to  rally  around 
him,  and  if,  above  all,  he  feared  their  glorious  representatives, 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand,  he  watched  still  more 
harshly  the  newspapers  and  the  journalists.  His  revolution- 
ary origin,  and  the  early  habits  of  his  mind  had  rendered  him 
hostile  to  that  liberty  of  the  press  which  flourished  under  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  withered  away  under  the  Legislative 
Assi^mbly,  and  expired  during  the  Terror  in  a  sea  of  blood. 
When  Daunou  wished  to  insert  the  liberty  of  the  oress  in  the 
constitution  of  the  year  Vin.,  he  encountered  great  opposition 


on  the  part  of  former  Jacobins.  They  and  their  friends  bad 
secured  the  right  of  saying  always  what  they  chose,  and 
knew  the  means  of  preserving  what  they  had  acquired  at  the 
price  of  many  massacres;  the  liberty  their  adversaries  de- 
manded appeared  to  them  dangerous  and  unjust.  Such  has 
always  been  in  the  main  the  revolutionary  idea,  and  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  had  not  forgotten  this  theory  and  this  arbi- 
trary practice.  However,  he  also  knew  what  might  be  the  in- 
fluence of  the  periodical  press,  and  he  endeavored  to  submit  to 
the  disciphne  of  his  wiU  the  small  number  of  newspapers 
which  existed  under  his  reign.  "Stir  yourself  up  a  little 
more  to  sustain  public  opinion, "  he  wrote  to  Fouche,  on  the 
28th  April,  1805.  "Print  several  articles,  cleverly  written,  to 
deny  the  march  of  the  Russians,  the  interview  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  those  ridiculous 
reports,  phantoms  born  of  the  English  fog  and  spleen.  Say  to 
the  editors,  that  if  they  continue  in  their  present  tone  I  will 
pay  them  off ;  tell  them  that  I  do  not  judge,  them  hardly  for 
the  bad  things  they  have  said,  but  for  the  Uttle  good  they 
have  said.  When  they  represent  France  vacillating  on  the 
point  of  being  attacked,  I  judge  that  they  are  neither  French- 
men nor  worthy  to  write  under  my  reign.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  they  only  give  their  bulletins ;  they  have  been  told 
what  these  bulletins  are ;  and  since  they  must  give  false  news, 
why  not  give  them  in  favor  of  the  public  credit  and  tran- 
quillity?" 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  in  the  first  rank  of  the  periodical 
press,  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  Bertins,  had  al- 
ready been  favored  with  a  special  inspector,  whose  duty  was 
to  superintend  its  editing,  and  to  whom  the  proprietors  of  the 
paper  were  forced  to  pay  12,000  francs  a  year.  Fouche  had 
menaced  the  other  papers  with  this  measure  of  discipline,  by 
ordering  them  to  "  put  into  quarantine  all  news  disagreeable 
or  disadvantageous  to  France."  This  patriotic  prudence  did  not 
long  BuflSce  for  the  master.  "  Let  Fievee  know  that  I  am  very 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  edits  his  paper,"  he 
wrote,  on  the  6th  March,  1808.  *'  It  is  ridiculous  that,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  good  sense,  he  still  continues  to  beheve  all  that 
the  German  papers  say  to  frighten  us  about  the  Russians.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  say  that  they  put  500,000  men  in  the  field, 
when,  for  the  coalition  itself,  Russia  only  furnished  100,000 
men,  while  Austria  furnished  300,000.  It  is  my  intention  that 
he  should  only  speak  of  the  Russians  to  humiliate  them,  to  en' 
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feeble  their  forces,  to  prove  how  their  trashy  reputation  in 
miiitary  matters,  and  the  praises  of  their  armies,  are  without 
foundation."  And  the  same  day  to  Talleyrand:  "■  It  is  my  in- 
tention that  the  poUtical  articles  in  the  Moniteur  should  be 
guided  by  the  foreign  relations.  And  after  seeing  how  they 
are  done  for  a  month,  I  shall  prohibit  the  other  papers  talking 
pohtics,  otherwise  than  by  copying  the  articles  of  the  Mtm- 
iteury 

We  have  known  the  dangers  and  the  formidable  effects  of  an 
unhmited  hberty  of  the  press.  Never  was  it  more  hcentious 
than  when  just  recovered  from  a  system  arbitrorily  oppres- 
sive. The  fire  which  appears  to  be  extinct  smoulders  under 
the  ashes,  to  shortly  break  out  with  new  fury.  The  thirty- 
three  years  of  constitutional  regime  which  France  had  en- 
joyed, powerfuUy  contributed  to  the  moderation  of  men's  acts, 
and  even  their  words,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1848. 
The  outburst  of  invectives  and  anger  which  saluted  the  fall  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  had  been  slowly  accumukxted  during 
the  long  silence  unposed  under  his  reign. 

Arbitrary  and  despotic  will  succeeds  in  creating  silence,  but 
not  in  breaking  it  at  a  given  time,  and  in  a  specified  direction. 
In  vain  did  Napoleon  institute  prizes  every  ten  years;  in  vain 
did  he  demand  from  the  several  classes  of  the  Institute  reports 
on  the  progress  of  human  thought  since  1789.  Literary  genius 
remained  deaf  to  his  voice,  and  the  real  talent  of  several  poets 
of  a  secondary  order,  Delille,  Esmenard,  Millevoye,  Chene- 
doUe,  was  not  sufficient  to  triumph  over  the  intellectual  apathy 
which  seemed  to  envelope  the  people  he  governed.  ' '  When  I 
entered  the  world,  in  1807,"  said  Guizot,  "chaos  had  reigned 
for  a  long  time;  the  excitement  of  1789  had  entirely  disap- 
peared; and  society,  being  completely  occupied  in  setthng 
itself,  thouglit  no  more  of  the  character  of  its  amusements ; 
the  spectacles  of  force  had  replaced  for  it  the  aspirations 
towards  liberty.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  reaction,  the 
faithful  heirs  of  the  literary  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century 
remained  the  only  strangers  in  them.  The  mistakes  and  dis- 
asters of  the  Revolution  had  not  made  the  sui-vivors  of  that 
brilhant  generation  abjure  their  ideas  and  desires;  they  re- 
mained sincerely  Hberal,  but  without  pressing  demands,  and 
with  the  reserve  of  those  who  have  succeeded  little  and  suf- 
fered much  in  their  endeavors  after  reform  and  government. 
They  held  fast  to  the  liberty  of  speech,  but  did  not  aspire  to 
power;  they  detested,  and  sharply  criticised,  despotism,  but 
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without  doiiig  anything  to  repress  or  overturn  it.  It  was  an 
opposition  made  by  enhghtened  and  independent  spectators, 
who  had  no  chance  and  no  desire  to  interfere  as  actors." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  lassitude  of  the  superior  classes,  deci- 
mated and  ruined  by  the  French  revolution  and  the  Terror, 
inspired  by  the  splendid  and  triumphant  military  despotism, 
contributed  together  to  keep  the  pubhc  mind  in  a  weak  and 
supine  state,  which  the  sound  of  the  cannon  alone  interrupted. 
I  am  wrong;  the  great  men,  naturahsts  or  mathematicians, 
who  had  sprung  up,  either  young  or  alre^idy  ri|)e,  in  the  era  of 
the  French  revolution — Laplace,  La  Grange,  Cuvier — upheld, 
in  the  order  of  their  studies,  that  scientific  superiority  of 
France  which  has  not  always  kept  pace  with  literary  genius, 
but  which  has  never  ceased  to  adorn  our  country.  The  per- 
sonal tastes  of  the  emperor  served  and  encouraged  the  learned 
men,  even  when  their  opuiions  had  remained  more  independ- 
ent than  suited  him.  He  sometimes  reproached  Monge,  his 
companion  during  the  campaign  of  Egypt,  that  he  had  re- 
mained in  his  heart  attached  to  the  Repubhc.  "Well,  but!** 
said  the  great  geometrician,  gayly,  "your  Majesty  turned  so 
short!" 

Napoleon  had  certainly  turned  short,  and  he  expected  France 
to  follow  him  in  the  rapid  evolution  of  his  thought.  Jealous 
of  his  right  to  march  in  the  van  and  show  the  way  to  all,  be 
indicated  to  dramatic  authors  the  draft  of  their  theatncal 
pieces,  and  to  painters  the  subject  of  their  paintings.  "  Why," 
he  wrote  to  Fouche,  "should  you  not  engage  M.  Raynouard 
to  make  a  tragedy  on  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second  race?  Instead  of  being  a  tyrant,  his  successor  would 
be  the  sa\iour  of  the  nation.  It  is  in  pieces  of  that  kind  that 
the  theatre  is  new,  for  under  the  old  regime  they  w^ould  not 
have  been  permitted."  On  the  other  hand,  and  by  an  uncon- 
scious return  to  that  fear  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  which  he 
always  instinctively  felt,  Napoleon  opposed  the  representation 
of  a  tragedy  of  Henry  IV.  ' '  That  period  is  not  so  remote  but 
that  it  may  awake  the  passions.  The  scene  should  be  more 
ancient." 

The  passions  sometimes  awake  easily,  at  points  where  no 
threatening  or  danger  appeared.  Immediately  after  the  conse- 
cration and  the  Concordat,  what  could  be  more  natural  or 
simple  than  a  wish  to  draw  up  a  catechism  for  the  use  of  all 
the  schools?  The  organic  articles  had  declared  that  there 
would  be  only  one  hturgy  and  one  catechism  for  all  the 
HF  (10)  VoL  7 
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churches  of  France.  At  first  the  court  of  Rome  made  no  diffi^ 
culty.  The  Abbe  Emery,  Superior  of  St.  Sulpice,  gave  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  advice  to  Portalis,  the  Minister  of  Religrion. 
''If  I  were  in  the  emperor's  place,"  said  he,  "I  should  take 
purely  and  simply  the  catechism  of  Bossuet,  and  thus  avoid 
an  immense  responsibiUty."  Napoleon  had  a  liking  for  Bos- 
suet's  genius  and  doctrine,  and  the  idea  pleased  him.  The 
new  catechism  intended  to  form  the  minds  and  hearts  of  com- 
ing generations  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  Bossuet, 
"that  celebrated  prelate,  whose  science,  talents,  and  genius 
have  served  the  Church  and  honored  the  nation,"  said  Portalis 
in  his  report.  "  The  justice  which  all  the  bishops  of  Christen- 
dom had  rendered  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  is  to  us  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  his  accuracy  and  authority.  The  work 
of  the  compilers  of  the  new  catechism  is  in  reahty  but  a  second 
copy  of  Bossuet's  work." 

The  great  bishop  would  certainly  have  felt  some  difficulty  m 
recognizing  certain  pages  of  the  work  so  prudently  presented 
under  his  eegis.  Strictly  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  aa 
to  the  supreme  equahty  of  all  men  in  the  presence  of  God, 
whatever  might  occasionally  have  been  his  consideration  for 
the  wishes  of  Louis  XIY.,  Bossuet,  when  expounding  the 
fourth  commandment,  the  respect  and  submission  due  by  chil- 
dren to  their  parents,  was  satisfied  with  adding,  — "What  else 
is  commanded  to  as  by  the  fourth  commandment?  To  respect 
iJl  superiors,  pastors,  kings,  magistrates,  and  others." 

The  submission  of  the  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  was  known  to 
him.  and  therefore  that  exposition  was  enough  in  his  time. 
Portalis  was  of  opinion  that  immediately  after  the  French 
Revolution  the  principles  of  respect  and  obedience  ought  to  be 
more  exactly  defined.  "  The  point  is,"  he  wrote  to  Napoleon, 
on  the  13th  February,  1806,  "to  attach  the  conscience  of  the 
people  to  your  Majesty's  august  person,  by  whose  government 
and  victories  the  safety  and  happiness  of  France  are  secured. 
To  recommend  subjects  generally  to  submit  to  their  sovereign 
would  not,  in  the  present  hypothesis,  direct  that  submission 
towards  its  proper  end.  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  clear  explanation,  and  apply  the  precept  in  a  precise 
manner  to  your  Majesty.  That  will  prevent  any  ambiguity, 
by  fixing  men's  hearts  and  minds  upon  him  who  alone  can  and 
really  ought  to  fix  their  minds  and  hearts. " 

Napoleon  readily  coincided  with  the  pious  officiousness  of 
his  Minister  of  Religion,  and  undertook  to  draw  up  himself  the 
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question  and  answer  in  the  new  catechism.  **  Is  submission 
to  the  government  of  France  a  dogma  of  the  Church?  Yes; 
Scripture  teaches  us  that  he  who  resists  the  powers  insists  the 
order  of  God ;  yes,  the  Church  im{X)ses  upon  us  more  special 
duties  towards  the  government  of  France,  the  protector  of 
religion  and  the  Church ;  she  commands  us  to  love  it,  cherish 
it,  and  be  ready  for  all  sacrifices  in  its  serivce."  The  theolo- 
gians, whom  Portalis  said  he  always  distrusted,  pointed  out 
that,  the  Church  being  universal,  her  dogmas  could  not  incul- 
cate respect  for  a  particular  government.  It  was  therefore 
drauTi  up  afresh,  and  was  so  extended  that  the  commentiiry 
on  the  fourth  commandment  became  longer  than  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  principle  itself.  I  wish  to  give  here  the  actual  text 
tk&  a  curious  document  of  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

Lesson  VTL. —Continuation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment, 

Question.  What  are  the  duties  of  Christians  with  reference 
to  the  princes  by  whom  they  are  govemeil ;  and  what  are  our 
specicd  duties  towards  Napoleon  I.,  our  emperor? 

Answer.  Christians  owe  to  the  prmces  by  whom  they  are 
governed,  and  we  owe  specially  to  Napoleon  L,  our  emperor, 
love,  respect,  obedience,  fidelity,  military  service,  the  tribute 
ordered  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  empire  and  his 
throne;  we  also  owe  him  fervent  prayers  for  his  hciilth  and 
for  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Q.  Why  are  we  bound  to  perform  all  those  duties  towards 
our  emperor? 

A.  First,  because  God,  who  creates  empires,  and  distributes 
them  according  to  His  will,  by  loading  our  emperor  ^vith  gifts, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war,  has  establislied  liim  as  our  sovereign. 
Secondly,  because  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  by  His  teach- 
ing as  His  example,  has  tau^^it  us  Himself  what  we  owe  to 
our  sovereign:  at  His  birth  His  parents  were  olx^ving  an  edict 
of  Caesar  Augustus:  He  paid  the  prescribed  tribut^^money ; 
and  just  as  He  has  ordered  us  to  render  to  G(xl  the  things  that 
are.  God's.  He  has  also  ordered  us  to  render  unto  Csesar  the 
things  that  are  Cajsar's." 

Q.  Are  there  no  special  motives  which  strengthen  our  at- 
ta<'huient  to  Napoloen  I.,  our  emperor? 

A.  Yes;  for  it  is  he  whom  God  has  stirred  up,  during  diffi- 
cult eircumst'uices,  to  restoi-e  the  public  worship  and  holy 
reU^on  of  our  fathers  and  be  its  protector.     He  has  brought 
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back  and  preserved  public  order  by  his  profouDd  and  active 
wisdom;  he  defends  the  Stat«  by  his  powerful  arm;  he  be- 
came the  Lord's  anointed  by  the  consecration  which  he  has 
received  from  the  sovereign  pontiff,  head  of  the  Church  uni- 
versal. 

Q.  What  ought  we  to  think  of  those  who  fail  in  their  duty 
towards  our  emperor? 

A.  According  to  the  apostle  Paul  they  resist  the  order  estab- 
lished by  God  Himself,  and  render  themselves  worthy  of 
eternal  damnation. 

Q.  Are  those  duties  which  we  owe  towards  our  emperor 
equally  binding  upon  us  with  regard  to  his  legitimate  succes- 
sors in  the  order  estabUshed  by  the  constitution  of  the  Em- 
pire? 

A.  Yes,  certainly :  for  we  read  in  the  Holy  Scripture  that 
Gk>d,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  by  a  disposition  of  His  su- 
preme will,  and  by  His  providence,  gives  empires  not  only  to 
one  person  individually,  but  also  to  his  family. 

Q.  What  are  our  obligations  towards  our  magistrates? 

A.  We  ought  to  honor  them,  respect  them,  and  obey  them, 
because  they  are  the  depositaries  of  our  emperor's  authority. 

The  catechism  was  revised  and  corrected  by  a  theological 
commission,  by  Portalis,  by  the  emperor,  and  by  the  cardinal 
legate  himself,  in  spite  of  a  formal  prohibition  which  he  had 
received  from  Rome.  "It  does  not  belong  to  the  secular 
power  to  choose  or  prescribe  to  the  bishops  the  catechism 
which  it  may  prefer,"  wrote  Cardinal  Consalvi  on  the  18th 
August,  1805.  "  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  surely  no  intention 
of  arrogating  a  faculty  which  God  trusts  exclusively  to  the 
Church  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Caprara  had  kept  the  Secretary  of  State's  despatch  sealed, 
and  when  at  last  the  text  of  the  catechism  appeared,  in  1806, 
it  had  received  his  approbation.  By  an  article  in  the  Journal 
de  r Empire  of  the  5th  May,  1806,  the  court  of  Rome  learnt 
that  a  catechism  was  soon  to  be  published,  uniform  and  oblig- 
atory for  all  the  dioceses  of  France  with  the  official  approba- 
tion of  the  cardinal  legate.  A  despatch  of  Cardinal  Consalvi, 
expressing  to  Caprara  the  astonishment  and  displeasure  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  remained  secret  and  without  effect.  The 
Influence  of  the  court  of  Rome  upon  their  envoy  failed  b  efore 
the  seductive  power,  mixed  with  fear,  which  Napoleon  had 
ererciaed   upon   Cardinal   Caprara   since  his   arrival.     The 
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French  bishops  were  not  kas  trooUed  than  the  Pope.     *^  Has 

the  emperor  the  right  to  meddle  in  those  matters?"  wrote 
Aviau,  Bishop  of  Bordeaux,  to  one  of  his  friends;  ''who  has 
given  him  the  mission  r  To  Imn  the  thuigs  of  earth,  to  us  the 
things  of  heaven.  Soon,  if  we  let  him,  he  will  lay  hands  on 
the  censer,  and  perhaps  afterwards  'w^ish  to  ascend  the  altar." 

One  m'xlihcation  only  w^is  granted,  on  the  demands  of  the 
bishops  supported  by  Canimal  Fesch.  In  contempt  of  Bo8- 
eui't  and  his  teaching,  the  sUmding  doctrine  of  Catholicism, 
"Out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  safety,"  had  been  omitted  in 
the  new  catechism.  That  phrase  being  restored,  the  cate- 
chism, invested  with  the  approbation  of  the  legate,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  August,  1808.  Plactxi  in  the  alter- 
native of  contradicting  or  recalling  Caprani,  the  court  of 
Rome  prudently  remained  silent.  Differences  of  opinion  were 
now  accumulating  betwet^n  the  Pope  and  the  emperor  — 
between  the  spiritual  authority,  which  still  preserve^!  some 
pretensions  to  independence,  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  con- 
queror, resolved  to  govern  the  world,  Rome  included.  We  at 
last  reach  the  moment  when  the  excess  of  arrogance  was 
about  to  provoke  the  effect  of  contrary  wills.  We  shall  now 
see  the  Pope  captive,  the  Spanish  people  in  insurrection,  the 
chmate  and  deserts  of  Russia  leagued  together  against  the 
tyrannical  master  of  Europe.  England  had  never  accepted 
theyoko;  and  she  h:id  every  where  seconded  resistance.  For 
the  future,  it  was  not  alone  by  sea,  nor  by  the  assistance  of 
subsidies,  that  she  entered  the  lists;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
now  in  his  turn  to  join  in  the  struggle. 

A  last  act  of  the  absoIut<3  will  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
signalized  that  period  of  the  interior  government  of  France 
which  preceded  the  war  in  Spain  and  the  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  It  was  the  suppression  pure  and  sinjplo, 
by  a  "s^natus-consulte,"  of  the  "Tribunate"  formerly  insti- 
tuted with  so  much  pomp,  and  which  had  gradually  fallen 
into  insignificance,  owing  to  the  successive  changes  it  htid 
undergone,  and  to  the  secrecy  imposed  on  its  deliberations. 
The  absolute  powor  could  support  neither  contradiction  nor 
even  the  appearance  of  dis<'Ussion,  however  moderate  it 
might  be.  The  lively  remembrance,  however,  of  an  eloquent 
and  daring  opposition  was  still  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  Tribunate.  Some  honored  names  had  survived  the  great 
silence.  **  The  abolition  of  the  Tribunate  will  be  less  a  change 
than  an  improvement  in  our  institutions,"  said  M.  Boulay  de 
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la  Meurthe  in  his  report,  "because,  since  the  constitution  of 
the  empire  the  Tribunate  only  appears  useless,  out  of  place, 
not  in  harmony  with  the  times."  The  Legislative  Body 
formed  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  members  of  the  Tribunate  who 
were  in  exercise :  they  took  their  places  as  a  right  among  its 
ranks,  where  they  were  no  more  heard  of,  annihilated  by  the 
servitude  that  reigned  around  them.  Their  admission  into 
the  Legislative  Body  had,  however,  been  graced  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  Uberality :  the  right  of  discussion  was  restored  to 
that  assembly. 

M.  de  Fontanes  took  care  beforehand  to  indicate  what  spirit 
was  to  preside  at  their  discussions.  ''  These  precincts,  which 
have  wondered  at  their  silence,  and  whose  silence  is  now  at 
an  end,  will  not  hear  the  noisy  tempests  of  popular  harangues. 
May  the  tribime  be  without  storms,  and  may  the  only  ap- 
plause be  at  the  triumphs  of  reason.  Above  all,  may  truth 
appear  there  with  courage,  but  with  wisdom,  and  may  she 
shine  there  with  all  her  Ught !  A  great  prince  must  love  her 
brightness.  She  alone  is  worthy  of  him,  why  should  he  be 
afraid  of  her?  The  more  he  is  looked  at,  the  more  he  rises; 
the  more  he  is  judged,  the  more  is  he  admired."  By  the 
mouth  of  Carrion-Nisas,  the  Tribunate  thanked  the  emperor 
for  having  discharged  it  from  its  functions.  "WebeUeve," 
said  they,  "  that  we  have  not  so  much  arrived  at  the  end  of 
our  career,  as  attained  the  object  of  all  our  efforts,  and  the 
recompense  of  our  devotion."  Being  now  certain  of  the  docil- 
ity of  the  great  bodies  of  State,  and  no  longer  uneasy  about 
that  of  the  magistracy,  all  the  obnoxious  members  having 
been  weeded  out  by  his  orders,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  could 
turn  his  thoughts  abroad.  The  question  was  how  to  place 
King  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


GLORY  AND  ILLUSIONS.      SPAIN  AND  AUSTRIA, 

Napoleon  did  not  keep  his  promise  to  the  Bourbons  of  Spain. 
He  had  not  come  to  Madrid  in  order  to  heal  their  divisions, 
and  strengthen  the  tottering  power.  One  after  another,  he 
had  drawn  aU  the  members  of  the  royal  family  to  Bayonne, 
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and  there,  on  French  soil,  had  easily  consummated  their  ruin. 
It  was  also  on  French  soil  that  he  made  preparations  to  raise 
his  brother  to  the  throne.  King  Joseph  was  late  in  arriving, 
entering  Bayonne  only  on  the  8th  June ;  and  already  the  im- 
perioui5  will  and  clever  management  of  the  emperor  had  brought 
into  that  town  a  certain  number  of  great  lords,  favorable  to 
the  new  power  from  interest  or  fear.  Already  Joseph  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies ;  and  scarcely  had  he 
had  time  to  put  foot  to  the  ground  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
Spanish  deputations,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared  by 
Napoleon's  orders.  The  king  regretted  much  having  to  leave 
Naples.  Without  foreseeing  the  difficulties  that  awaited  him, 
he  loved  the  gentle,  easy  Hfe  of  Italy,  and  had  not  yet  forgot 
the  annoyance  of  taking  possession,  or  the  obstacles  to  be  met 
by  a  new  regime.  The  emperor  took  care  to  dazzle  him  at  the 
outset.  The  Junta  formed  at  Bayonne  prepared  a  constitution. 
Napoleon  had  collected  ranch  information  as  to  the  lamentable 
state  of  the  administration  in  Spain.  "  These  papers  are  neces- 
sary to  me  for  the  measin^es  which  I  have  to  order,"  he  had 
written  to  Murat,  who  was  still  in  Madrid,  ill  and  sad;  "  they 
are  also  necessary  to  me  to  show  some  day  to  posterity  in  wliat 
state  I  have  found  the  Spanish  monarchy. ''  Useless  precaution 
of  a  great  mmd,  who  thought  to  dispose  of  the  future  and  of 
the  judgment  of  posterity,  as,  till  then,  he  had  dazzled  or  over- 
thrown all  the  witnesses  of  his  marvellous  career! 

Eight  days  after  the  arrival  of  King  Joseph  at  Bayonne.  the 
new  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  improvised  Junta.  "It 
is  all  that  we  can  offer  you,  sire,"  said  imprudently  the  Duke 
de  rinfantado,  formerly  the  most  eager  accomplite  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  in  his  intrigues  against  his  father;  *'  we  are 
waitmg  till  the  nation  speaks,  and  authorizes  us  to  give  freer 
course  to  our  sentiments. "  They  stopped  the  duke  f I'om  sayuig 
any  more;  the  Spanish  nation  had  not  been  consulted. 

The  Spanish  constitution  was  prepared  generally  on  the  model 
of  the  French  constitution.  Tlie  first  article  paid  homap'e  to 
the  strong  religious  feeling  of  Spain :  "  The  religion  of  the  State 
is  the  Catholic  rehgion ;  no  other  is  permitted."  Several  of  the 
ministers  chosen  by  the  King  Joseph  had  been  members  of  the 
government  of  Charles  IV.  After  taking  the  oath  to  their  new 
monarch,  the  Junta  first  of  all  went  to  the  Emperor  Naj)oleon 
at  Marac,  to  offer  their  thanks  and  congratulations. 

At  the  same  moment,  and  whilst  summoning  to  Bayonne  the 
reinforcement  of  troops  which  he  intended  to  accompany  and 
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support  King  Joseph  on  his  entry  into  his  new  kingdom,  Napo- 
leon wrote  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  :— 

"My  brother,  I  send  your  Majesty  the  constitution  which 
the  Spanish  Junta  have  just  decided  upon.     The  disorders  of 
that  country  had  reached  such  a  degree  as  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived.    Obliged  to  take  part  in  its  affairs,  I  have  by  the  irre- 
sistible tendency  of  events  been  brought  to  a  system  which, 
while  securing  the  happiness  of  Spain,  secures  the  tranquilhty 
of  my  states.    I  have  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  all  the  persons 
of  rank,  fortune,  and  education.  The  monks  alone,  who  occupy 
half  the  territory,  anticipating  in  the  new  order  of  things  the 
destruction  of  abuses,  and  the  numerous  agents  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, who  now  see  the  end  of  their  existence,  are  now  agitating 
the  coimtry.     I  am  very  sensible  that  this  event  opens  a  very 
large  field  for  discussion.     People  are  not  Hkely  to  appreciate 
the  circumstance  and  events,  but  will  maintain  that  all  had 
been  provoked  and  premeditated.     Nevertheless,  if  I  had  only 
considered  the  interest  of  France,  I  should  have  adopted  a 
simpler  means,  viz.,  extending  my  frontiers  on  this  side,  and 
diminishing  Spain.     A  province  like  Catalonia  or  Navarre, 
would  have  affected  ner  power  more  than  the  change  which 
has  just  taken  place,  which  is  really  of  use  only  to  Spain." 

Whilst  the  Emperor  Napoleon  thus  announced  in  Europe  the 
interpretation  which  it  suited  him  to  put  upon  the  events  of 
Spain,  and  whilst  the  new  king,  leaving  Bayonne  on  the  9th 
July,  was  planting  his  foot  upon  his  new  territory,  the  whole 
of  Spain,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  was  in  a  blaze. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Bourbon  princes  for  Bayonne,  the 
popular  agitation  and  uneasiness  in  Madrid  became  extreme, 
and  gradually  extended  to  the  more  remote  provinces,  and  mto 
the  depths  of  the  old  Spanish  race,  honorable  and  proud,  still 
preserving  in  their  fields  their  ancestral  quahties.     "Trust 
neither  your  honor  nor  your  person  to  a  Spanish  Don,"  was 
said  to  M.  Guizot  by  a  man  who  learned  to  form  severe  judg- 
ment upon  them  during  several  revolutions;  "  trust  aU  that  m 
dearest  to  you  to  a  Spanish  peasant. "    In  spite  of  the  emperor's 
assertions,  all  the  ^reat  lords  were  not  favorable  to  the  King 
Joseph.    In  the  country,  the  peasants  had  lisen  in  a  body,  and 
the  burgesses  did  the  same  in  the  towns. 

Carthagena  was  the  first  town  to  give  the  example  of  revolt 
On  the  22nd  May,  at  the  news  of  the  abdication  of  the  two 
kmgs,  published  in  the  jom-nals  of  Madrid  on  the  20th,  the  peo- 
ple shouted  m  the  streets,  "  Long  Uve  Ferdinand  VU.  l"  and 
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Admiral  Salcedo,  who  was  preparing  to  convey  t  he  Spanish 
fleet  to  Toulon,  was  arrested.  The  arms  shut  up  in  the  ars^'uals 
were  distributed  among  the  populace.  A  Junta  was  immedi- 
ately formed.  Murcia  and  Valencia  followed  the  example  of 
Carthapcena.  Tlie  peo[)le,  roused  by  the  preaching  of  a  monk. 
Canon  Calvo,  killed  the  Baron  Albulat.  a  "lord  of  the  province," 
who  was  in  vain  defended  by  another  monk,  called  Rico.  The 
French  who  hved  in  Valencia  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel, 
but  l)euig  persuaded  to  come  out,  they  were  quickly  massacred 
to  the  last  man.  This  first  ebullition  of  popular  fury  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  horror  of  all  respectable  people.  In  spite  of  him- 
self, Count  Cerbellon  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection. 
Everybody  took  arms,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  and  vengeance 
of  the  French  soldiei*s. 

All  the  provinces  rose  in  insurrection  one  after  another.  The 
most  apathetic  waited  for  St.  Fei-dinand's  Day ;  and  on  the  30th 
Ma}",  at  daybreak,  before  the  saint's  flag  was  displayed  in  the 
streets,  in  Estremadura,  at  Granada,  and  Malaga,  the  shouts  of 
the  populace  proclaimed  King  Ferdinand  VTI.  Blcxxi  was 
ehed  *n'erywhere,  with  an  atrocious  display  of  cruelty.  The 
magistrates,  or  gentlemen,  who  attempted  to  stop  a  dangerous 
rising  were  massacred.  The  Asturias  had  shuddered  at  the 
first  report  of  the  abdication;  the  Junta  of  Oviedo  proclaimed 
a  renewal  of  peace  with  England,  and  sent  delegates  to  Lon- 
don. The  clergy  succeeded  in  prot'C^ctinp:  the  lives  of  two 
Spanish  colonels  who  had  opposed  the  insurrection  of  their 
troops.  In  Galicia  the  honorable  efforts  of  Captain-General 
Filangieri  cost  him  his  life;  after  acceptmg,  with  regret,  the 
presidency  of  the  Junta,  when  he  attempted  to  maintani  order 
amongst  the  insurgents  he  was  killed  in  the  street.  Valladohd 
obliged  the  Captain-General,  Don  Gregorio  de  la  Cuesta,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  risinc:  of  the  populace.  At  the  first  sign  of 
resistance  shown  by  the  old  soldier,  they  erected  a  gibbet 
under  his  windows.  Burgos,  occupied  by  Marshal  Bessieres, 
remained  quiet,  but  Barcelona  attempted  an  insurrection. 
The  Catalans  were  arm(^d  to  the  teeth,  and,  on  General 
Duhesme  threatening  to  set  fii*e  to  the  town,  the  more  violent 
of  them  escaped  to  places  which  were  less  threatened.  Sar- 
agossa  had  plactxi  at  the  head  of  it^  heroic  population 
Don  Joseph  Palafox  de  Melzi.  an  amiable  young  man,  well 
known  in  his  own  country.  He  summoned  the  Cortes  of  the 
province,  and  ordered  a  general  rising  of  the  population  of 
Aragon.     On  the  confines  of  NavaiTe,  almost  under  the  eyes 
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of  the  French  army,  Santander  and  Logrono  formed  an  insur- 
rection. The  Castilles,  with  their  vast  open  plains,  and  their 
proximity  to  the  French  Government,  showed  only  a  silent 
agitation,  without  yet  attempting  an  insurrection.  Murat 
was  ill -frequently  delirious;  but  General  Savary  watched 
over  Madrid:  the  capital  awaited  its  new  master. 

Nowhere  was  the  insurrection  more  spontaneous  or  more 
general  than  in  Andalusia.  Seville  had  conceived  the  hope  of 
becoming  the  centre  of  the  national  movement,  and  grouping 
round  it  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  whole  of  Spain.  The  pro- 
visional government  assumed  a  pompous  name— "  Supreme 
Junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies"— and  sent  messengers  to  stir  up 
the  towns  of  Badajoz,  Cordova,  and  Jaen.  At  Cadiz  they  sur- 
rounded the  hotel  of  the  Captain-General  Solano,  Marquis  of 
Socorro.  All  the  troops  throughout  the  south  of  Spain  were 
under  his  orders.  With  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  give  a 
forced  assent  to  the  disorderly  wishes  of  the  populace,  but 
pei-sisted  in  opposing  the  bombardment  of  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Rosily,  which  had  been  in  the  liar- 
bor  for  three  months.  He  in  vain  pleaded  the  danger  to  the 
Spanish  vessels  mixed  with  the  French.  The  crowd  became 
mad,  dragged  the  Marquis  on  to  the  ramparts,  and  massacred 

him. 

Without  any  preUminary  imderstanding,  in  a  country  every- 
where intersected  by  rivers  and  mountains,  and  even  under 
the  fire  of  the  French  cannon,  Spain  thus  rose  spontaneously 
against  an  arrogant  usurpation,  preceded  by  base  perfidy.     In 
this  first  burst  of  her  patriotic  anger,  she  bore  the  courage, 
ardor,  and  passion  which  were  to  make  certain  her  triumph; 
she  at  the  same  time  displayed  a  savage  cruelty  and  violence, 
of  which  our  unhappy  soldiers  were  too  often  the  "victims. 
The  emperor  was  still  at  Bayonne,  occupied  in  arranging  the 
affairs  of  Spain  from  without  Spain:  he  was  informed  slowly 
and    imperfectly  of  the   insurrection   convulsing  the  whole 
country.     Accustomed  to  give  orders  to  his  heutenants  from  a 
distance  and  arbitrarily,  he  ordered  all  the  movements  of  his 
troops  from  Bayonne,  affecting  to  attach  but  small  importance 
to  the  revolt,  sending  to  Paris  and  Valengay  false  news  of  the 
success  of  his  arms,  and  doing  his  best  to  conceal  from  King 
Joseph  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  resistance  which  was 
being  prepared  against  him.      In  many  places  the  couriers 
were  arrested  or  killed.    The  emperor  ordered  General  Savary 
to  set  out  again  for  Madrid. 


Nevertheless,  all  the  forces  of  the  French  army  were  on  their 
march  to  crush  the  insurrection.  C^^nenil  Verdier  and  General 
Frere  quickly  took  s^itisfaction  for  the  insurrection  of  Logrcmo 
and  Segovia.  General  Lasalle,  before  ValladoUd,  defeated  Don 
Gregorio  de  la  Cuesta,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  town, 
afraid  of  having  his  throat  cut  tliere.  "You  have  only  had 
what  you  deserve,"  said  the  old  Spanish  general,  as  he  re- 
treated  upon  Leon;  "we  are  only  a  handful  of  undisciplined 
peasants,  yet  you  imagine  you  can  conquer  thost^  who  have 
conciuered  all  Europe."  General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  met 
more  resistance  at  Tudela,  where  the  insurg<^nts  had  broken 
down  the  bridge  over  the  Ebro.  On  the  J  5th  June  he  was 
before  Saragossa,  where  Don  Joseph  Palafox  had  shut  himself 
up;  the  whole  population  covered  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
where  there  was  a  constant  hail-storm  of  musket  balls.  The 
French  general  at  once  concluded  it  was  a  cpiestion  of  regular 
siege,  and  sent  to  Barcelona  for  reinforcements  and  artillery. 
Marslial  Moncey  had  not  succeeded  in  taking  Valencia.  Gen- 
eral Duhesme  was  shut  up  in  Barcelona  by  the  insurrection, 
which  daily  gained  ground  in  Catalonia.  Yet  he  was  com- 
pelled to  send  away  General  Chabran,  that  he  might  join 
Marshal  Moncey ;  and  the  insurgents  took  advantage  of  this 
division  of  our  forces  to  throw  themselves  on  General 
Schwartz's  column,  which  had  been  ordered  to  search  the  con- 
vent of  Montserrat.  Tlie  tocsin  was  heard  everywhere  in  the 
mountain  villages;  the  bridges  over  the  streams  were  broken 
down,  and  every  little  town  had  to  be  carried  with  the  bayo- 
net. By  a  sudden  sally,  General  Duhesme  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  their  post  on  the  River  Llobregat,  took  posst^s- 
sion  of  their  cannons,  and  brought  them  back  to  Barcelona. 
"  I^t  the  whole  town  of  Barcelona  be  disarmed,"  wrote  the 
emperor  on  10th  June  to  Marshal  Berthier,  ''  so  that  not  a 
single  musket  is  left,  and  let  the  castle  of  Montjouy  be  sup- 
phed  with  provisions  taken  from  the  inhabitants.  They  must 
be  treated  in  thorough  military  fashion.  War  justifies  any- 
thing. On  the  slightest  occasion,  you  should  take  hostages 
and  send  them  into  the  fortress. " 

General  Dupont  had  been  entrusted  with  the  most  difficult  as 
well  as  most  important  undertaking.  With  from  12,  (MW  to 
13,000  men  under  his  orders,  he  advanced  into  Andalusia, 
with  the  object  of  reducing  that  great  province  to  submission, 
and  protecting  the  French  fleet  in  Cadiz.  The  emperor  had 
ordered  Gh^neral  Junot  to  support  Dupont's  advance  by  send- 
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ing  him  Kellermann'e  division,  but  Portugal  was  imitating  the 
example  of  Spain,  and  had  all  risen  in  insurrection.  On  his 
first  entrance  into  Andalusia,  Dupont  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  the  movement,  and  immediately  asked  for  a  reinforce- 
ment. "  I  shall  then  have  nothing  to  do  but  a  military  prom- 
enade," he  wrote  to  General  Savary. 

On  the  7th  June,  after  a  pretty  keen  fight,  the  French  troops 
took  the  bridge  of  Alcolea,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  arrived 
the  same  evening  before  Cordova.  After  the  gates  were 
burst  open  with  cannon-shot,  the  barricades  and  houses  had  to 
be  carried  with  the  bayonet;  and  the  soldiers,  losing  their 
temper,  cruelly  abused  the  victory  they  gained.  The  hatred 
against  the  invaders  increased ;  and  in  the  van  of  our  army,  on 
this  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  on  the  road  from  Cordova  to 
Andujar,  the  men  who  had  not  kept  up  in  marcliing,  the 
sick  and  wounded  who  were  obhged  to  stay  in  the  villages, 
were  put  to  death  with  refinements  of  barbarity.  General 
Dupont  still  waited  for  the  divisions  of  Vedel  and  Fr^re,  which 
he  liad  sent  to  Madrid  for;  and  at  Cadiz,  in  the  French  fleet, 
they  were  counting  the  days,  and  soon  the  hours. 

The  leader  in  the  insun-ection,   Thomas  de  Morla,  at  first 
seemed   faithful  to  the  alliance  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
navy,   recalling  the  memories  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the 
glorious  ruins  of  which  composed  the  French  squadron  in  the 
Cadiz  roads.     Gradually,  however,  he  took  care  to  separate 
the  two  fleets,  persuading  Admiral  Rosily  to  take  his  position 
within  the  roads,  and  placing  the  Spanish  vessels  at  the  en- 
trance, in  order,  he  said,  to  defend  Cadiz  against  the  English, 
who  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  land  5,000  men.     The  admiral 
soon  found  himself  cantoned  in    the  midst  of    the  lagoons 
which   form  and  protect  the  Cadiz  roads;   while  a  contrary 
wind  prevented  the  attack  which,  from  desperation,  he  wished 
to  make  upon  the  Spanish,  their  gun-boats  and  sloops  were 
already  gathering  round  him,  and  on  the  9th  June  the  firing 
began,  but  it  was  weak  and  unavailing  on  the  part  of  our 
ships,  in  spite  of  the  hproic  resolution  of  the  crews.     The 
fighting   lasted    two    days,    and    on    the   Junta    of   Seville 
demanding  a  surrender  pure  and  simple,  Admiral  Rosily,  who 
knew  that  General  Dupont  had  entered  Cordova,  asked  for  a 
delay,  hoping  to  receive  help.     On  the  14th  June,  after  four 
days  had  elapsed,  the  French  fleet,  being  deprived  of  every 
resource,  and  with  certain  ruin  before  them,  surrendered  at 
discretion.    The  officers  were  distributed  in  the  fortresses,  and 


the  vessels  disarmed.  The  mob.  crowding  round  the  harbor, 
shouteii  fiercely  and  che<^red  as  the  French  prisoners  passed 
before  them  and  the  English,  who  had  just  succeeded  m  effect- 
ing their  landing. 

General  Dupont  had  not  been  reinforced.  He  did  not  know 
whether  his  couriei-s  had  arrived,  many  having  been  aln^ady 
intercepted  by  the  robbers  of  the  Sierra  Morena;  he  knew  of 
the  rising  of  the  St.  Roque  troops,  and  of  the  treachery  of  the 
Swiss  rcLciments  rec^ently  engaged  in  the  insurrection:  and 
finding  himself  threatened  on  the  right  by  the  insurgent  army 
of  Andalusia,  and  on  the  left  by  the  army  of  Granada,  he  re- 
solved to  faU  back  upon  the  Guadalqui\dr,  and  on  the  ISth 
June  took  up  his  position  in  the  small  town  of  Andujar,  to 
wait  for  the  divisions  which  he  had  sent  for.  That  of  Vedel 
was  already  on  its  march. 

Mjirslial  Moncey  had  failed  before  Valencia,  and  could  not 
commence  the  investment  for  want  of  siege  gims;  ho  had 
brought  back  his  division  in  good  condition,  and  effected  his 
junction  with  General  Frere  at  San  Clemente.  Marshal  Bes- 
gieres  advanced  at  the  same  time  against  Don  Gregorio  de  la 
Cuesta,  and  against  General  Blake,  a  descendant  of  English 
Catholic  refugees.  Their  forces  were  considerable,  and  com- 
posed of  old  soldiers ;  they  had,  however,  asked  for  time  to 
prepare  their  troops  and  had  been  forced  by  the  Junta  of  the 
Corogne  to  march  to  battle.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  July, 
the  Spaniards,  badly  informed  as  to  the  march  of  the  P^rench, 
were  formed  in  two  lines  on  the  plateau  of  Medino  de  Rio-Seco, 
not  far  from  Valladolid.  Attiicked  one  after  the  other  by 
Marshal  Bt»ssieres,  the  two  hues  were  completely  beaten  and 
put  to  flight,  not  without  some  resistance  at  certain  |K)int8. 
The  slaughter  was  terrible.  Gf^eral  Mouton.  at  the  head  of 
two  reprinients  with  fixed  bayonets,  entered  the  town  of  Me- 
dina, which  was  sacked.  Marshal  Bessieres  again  took  the 
road  towards  Leon,  sweeping  before  him  tlic^  disbanded  re- 
mains of  the  Spanish  army.  King  Joseph  had  just  entt?red 
Madriti. 

He  took  possession  of  his  capital  in  the  midst  of  the  melan- 
choly silence  of  the  inhabitants,  more  irritated  than  cowed  by 
the  news  of  the  victory  of  Rio-Seco,  which  reached  them  a  few 
hours  bf^fore  the  entry  of  their  new  monarch.  Since  his  en- 
trance into  Spain  the  eyes  of  Joseph  had  been  opened.  "Up 
to  this  time  no  one  h;us  told  the  whole  truth,"  he  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  12th  Jul  v.     '*The  fact  is  that  not  a 
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single  Spaniard  is  on  my  side,  except  the  small  number  who 
were  present  at  the  Junta,  and  travel  with  me.  The  others,  on 
arriving  here,  hid  themselves,  terrified  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  their  countrymen."  And  some  day s  later :  "Fear 
does  not  make  me  see  double :  since  I  have  been  in  Spain  I 
say  to  myself  every  day  that  my  life  is  of  small  account, 
and  that  I  give  it  up  to  you.  I  am  not  alarmed  at  my 
position,  but  it  is  unique  in  history;  I  have  not  a  single 
partisan  here."  Every  day  he  repeated  the  same  demand; 
*'I  still  want  50,000  men  of  old  troops,  and  50,000,000  of 
money;  in  a  month  I  must  have  a  100,000  men,  and  a  100,- 
000,000."  The  French  army  in  Spain  numbered  already 
110,000  men,  young,  it  is  true,  and  for  the  most  part  with- 
out experience,  but  Europe  almost  entirely  was  occupied  by 
our  troops;  Napoleon  was  irritated  at  the  sensible  remarks 
of  Savary,  still  more  gloomy  than  those  of  King  Joseph. 
*'The  emperor  finds  that  you  are  wrong  to  say  that  noth- 
ing has  been  done  for  six  weeks,"  wrote  Marshal  Berthier. 
*' All  sensible  men  in  Spain  have  changed  their  opinion,  and 
are  very  sorry  to  see  the  insurrection.  Affairs  are  in  the  most 
prosperous  position  since  the  battle  of  Rio-Seco."  On  the  19th 
July,  when  making  his  preparations  to  quit  Bayonne  to  visit 
the  towns  of  the  south,  Napoleon  wrote  to  King  Joseph: 

"My  brother,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  18th,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  see,  with  sorrow,  that  you  trouble 
yourself.  It  is  the  only  misfortune  I  fear.  Troops  are  enter- 
ing on  all  sides,  and  constantly.  You  have  a  great  many  par- 
tisans in  Spain,  but  they  are  intimidated ;  they  are  all  the  re- 
spectable people.  However,  I  acknowledge  nono  the  less  that 
your  task  is  great  and  glorious. 

"The  victory  of  Marshal  Bessi^res,  who  has  wholly  beaten 
Cuesta  and  the  army  of  Gahcia,  has  greatly  improved  the  posi 
tion  of  affairs.  It  is  worth  more  than  a  reinforcement  of  30,- 
000  men.  The  divisions  of  Gobert  and  Vedel  having  joined 
General  Dupont,  offensive  measures  must  be  vigorously  pushed 
on  that  side.  It  is  the  only  point  menaced,  and  there  must 
Boon  be  a  success  there;  with  25,000  men,  comprising  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  there  are  more  than  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  great  result.  At  the  worst,  with  21,000  men  present  on 
the  field  of  battle,  he  can  boldly  take  the  offensive ;  he  will  not 
be  beaten,  and  will  have  more  than  four-and -twenty  chances 
in  his  favor. 

"  You  ought  not  to  find  it  so  extraordinary  to  conquer  your 
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kingdom.  Phihp  V.  and  Henry  IV.  were  oblige<i  to  conquer 
theirs.  Keep  your  spirits  up,  and  never  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  everythmg  will  finish  better  and  more  quickly  than  you 
now  imagine. 

"  Everything  goes  on  very  well  at  Saragossii." 

The  attack  up<jn  Saragossa,  on  the  1st  July,  was  unsuccess- 
ful. General  Verdier,  who  commanded  the  siege,  had  seized 
the  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  without  being  able  to  [)enetrate  into 
the  town,  all  the  streets  being  well  fortified.  He  had  asked  for 
troops  and  a  train  of  artillery.  Gi?neral  Dupont  was  threat-- 
ened,  in  a  badly  chosen  iK)sition,  by  the  insurgents  of  Grenada, 
commanded  by  Grenenil  Reding,  formerly  colonel  of  one  of  the 
Swiss  regiments;  General  Castanos  brought  up  the  tixx:)ps  of 
Andalusia.  The  orders  of  the  emperor  were  precise;  General 
Dupont  was  not  to  repairs  the  Sierra  Morena^  ho  waa  not  to  re- 
treat on  Andalusia. 

In  the  liitherto  restricted  sphere  of  his  operations,  General 
Dupont  had  shown  himself  constantly  bold  and  successful 
under  chiefs  more  skilful  and  more  experienced  than  himself; 
but  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  his 
advantages,  nor  choose  his  quarters  advantageously.  The  food 
of  the  troops  was  bad  and  insufficient,  and  the  sick  were  nu- 
merous; isulated  in  the  midst  of  a  country  passionately  hostUe, 
without  means  of  information  as  to  the  enemy's  movements, 
without  news  of  Madrid  or  the  government,  the  French  re- 
ULiined  stitionary,  sad  and  depressed.  General  Vedel  o<'cupied 
Baylen,  General  Gobert  La  Carolina;  thus  they  commanded 
the  defiles  of  the  mountain. 

On  the  11th  July,  General  Castafios  ap[)eare^d  before  Anduj^ir, 
while  the  corps  of  Reding  threatened  Baylen;  the  imprudent 
movement  of  our  tr(X)])S  had  imeovered  this  last  posi.tion.  Gen- 
eral DufHjnt  was  informed  of  this. 

He  resol  veil  to  march  himself  upon  Baylen,  but  he  was  en- 
cumbered with  an  immense  train  of  bagg;ige,  and  by  numer- 
ous sick,  whom  he  would  no^  abandon  to  the  cruelties  of  the 
enemy;  the  movement  was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  the 
18th  July.  At  the  approach  of  night  the  army  l>e'j:an  it8 
march.  The  heat  wfis  still  suffocating.  A  great  numlx^r  of 
soldiers,  suffering  from  dysentery,  had  be^m  unable  to  find  a 
pla<,;e  in  the  wjigons,  and  dragged  themselves  behind  the  train, 
scarcely  able  to  bear  the  weiglit  of  their  arms.  The  anxiety 
of  General  Dupont  was  entirely  for  his  rearguard ;  he  fe^ired 
that  General  Ca^taiios,  informed  of  his  movoments  by  the  hun- 
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dreds  of  voluntary  spies  who  served  the  Spanish  cause,  would 
throw  himself  on  his  rear.  The  vanguard  was  feeble,  com- 
posed of  young  and  undisciphned  soldiers;  when  it  deployed 
at  three  in  the  morning,  on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Rumblar, 
the  Spanish  posts  occupied  the  passage.  Before  the  combat, 
the  soldiers  rushed  towards  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  It  waa 
dried  up  ''  The  Spaniards  have  taken  away  the  river!  cried 
the  French,  even  then  disposed  to  treat  painful  thoughts  with 
gayety.  The  Spanish  battaUons  barred  the  route  of  Baylon, 
which  General  Reding  had  occupied  the  previous  day. 

Worn  out  bv  the  heat,  by  thirst,  by  the  march,  our  soldiers 
charged  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  as  far  as  the  plam 
of  Baylen.  There  lay  extended  before  us  the  Spanish  army, 
in  front  of  the  little  town,  in  an  ampliitheatre  of  hills,  covered 
with  oUve-trees.  The  Spanish  artillery  was  formidable :  the 
field-pieces  brought  up  by  the  French  were  soon  dismounted. 
The  centre  of  the  Spanish  army  remained  soUd,  and  even  the 
charges  of  cavalry  could  not  break  it.  When  at  last  the  front 
ranks  opened  under  the  shock  of  the  horses,  or  the  steel  of  the 
bayonets,  the  Unes  reformed  at  the  end  of  the  plain,  always 
pitilessly  barring  the  road.     The  cannonade  did  not  slacken  for 

a  single  instant.  ^        i  +v,« 

The  soldiers  began  to  show  signs  of  discouragement,  and  the 
officers  proposed  to  the  general  to  abandon  the  sick  and  the 
baggage,  and  to  form  into  a  compact  mass,  in  order  to  open  a 
passage  by  force  in  the  direction  of  La  Carolina,  occupied  by 
General  Vedel.     Dupont  expected  his  heutenant  every  mo- 
ment    He  refused  to  abandon  his  train,  and  vainly  renewed 
the  attack  on  all  the  length  of  the  Spanish  lines.     Up  to  this 
time  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  service  of  France,  mixed  with 
our  soldiers,  and  marching  in  our  ranks,  had  remained  faith- 
ful- the  bad  fortune  of  our  arms,  the  view  of  |their  comrades 
fighting  among  the  Spaniards  under  a  chief  of  their  race,  tri- 
umphed at  last  over  their  good  resolutions^they  deserted  in  a 
body      At  the  same  moment  the  sound  of  cannon  was  heard  m 
the  distance,  but  it  was  not  in  the  direction  of  La  CaroUna,  it 
was  at  the  bridge  of  Rumblar:  General  Castanos  arrived  to 

r*T*imh  us 

This  was  too  much,  and  the  unfortunate  General  Dupont  was 
to  show  on  this  day  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  whose  cour- 
age defies  fortune.  "  Find  General  Reding,"  said  he  to  one  of 
his  officers,  "and  ask  from  him  a  suspension  of  arms."  The 
battle  was  already  ceasing  of  its  own  accord,  on  account  of  the 
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extreme  fatigue  of  the  troops.  The  Spanish  general  gave  the 
order  to  cease  firing,  but  s^iid,  however,  to  the  officer  who  had 
been  sent,  "The  truce  must  be  ratified  by  Grenenil  Castanos.^ 
General  de  la  Peiia,  who  commanded  the  vanguard,  accepted 
the  same  conditions,  "The  French  army  must  surrender  at 
discretion,"  he  said  haughtily,  "  for  the  present  let  us  rest  our- 
selves." The  aide-de  camp  of  G^^neral  Dupont  went  forward  to 
General  Castailos,  in  order  to  obtain  his  assent  to  the  tnice.  A 
melancholy  sad nt^ss  weighed  upon  both  officers  and  men;  the 
general-ill -chief,  formerly  brilliant,  bold,  even  empliatically 
eloquent,  hid  his  despair  inside  Ins  tent:  scarcely  would  he  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  those  who  surrounded  him.  Broken  down 
by  his  misfortune,  he  had  lost  all  energy  luid  all  presence  of 
mind. 

The  same  fault  of  irresolution  and  despair  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  on  General  Vedel.  He  had  resolved  to  return  to 
Baylen,  of  which  he  too  late  undei-stood  tlie  importance.  But 
the  troops  were  worn  out,  he  was  forced  to  allow  them  a  day 
of  rest.  Since  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the 
continual  echo  of  the  cannon  announced  to  the  least  vigilant 
the  coming  engagement.  The  division  began  its  march  at  five 
o'clock,  at  eleven  it  had  oidv  advanced  half-wav;  the  men 
left  their  ranks  at  every  moment  to  seek  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  rocks.  The  cannon  was  heard  more  faintly ;  at  noon  it  was 
heard  no  more.  It  was  five  o'clock  when,  in  the  midst  of  si- 
lence, the  corps  which  had  been  so  impatiently  exp(3ctcHi  de- 
bouched above  Baylen.  The  Spaniards  guarded  all  the  passages; 
an  officer  appeared  announcing  the  truce.  General  Vedel  re- 
fused to  believe  it.  He  sent  off  an  aide-de-camp  to  ascertain 
the  truth  from  General  Redincr.  "If  you  do  not  return  in 
half-an-hour,''  said  he,  "I  shall  commence  firing."  At  the 
given  moment,  having  no  news  from  their  emissixry,  the  French 
sounded  the  charge,  and  already  a  battalion  of  Spanish  infan- 
try had  been  surrounded,  while  the  cuirassiers  advanced  at  full 
gallop;  at  the  same  instant  the  officers  of  the  enemy.  ac("ora- 
panied  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Dupont,  came  up  to 
Vedel.  The  orders  of  the  genenU-in-chief  were  precise,  they 
must  corise  firing.  The  negotiations  had  coniineDced.  G^^neral 
Castanos  marched  on  Baylen. 

The  enthusiasm  and  triumph  of  the  Spaniards  did  not  give 
him  time  to  arrive  there.  The  general  of  enginet^rs,  Marescot, 
had  been  charged  with  the  sad  duty  of  treating  with  the  Span- 
iards.    Greneml  de  la  Pefia,  still  posted  at  the  bridge  of  Rum- 
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blar  threatened  to  crush  the  unfortunate  army  caught  between 
his  corps  and  that  of  General  Reding.  ' '  I  must  have  an  answer 
in  two  hours,"  said  he,  repeating  at  the  same  tune  his  only  con- 
dition,  ''the  French  army  must  surrender  at  discretion." 

General  Dupont  appealed  to  his  lieutenants,  general  officers, 
and  colonels ;  all  declared  that  the  soldiers  would  not  fight. 
The  general-in-chief  surveyed  the  ranks  some  moments;  his 
courage  failed  him  entirely.  "  Our  honor  is  saved,"  repeated 
the  members  of  the  council  of  war,  "  we  have  done  yesterday 
all  that  men  could  do."  One  resource  remained  to  them  to 
die  to  the  last  man  in  endeavoring  to  rejoin  General  \  edel. 
They  had  the  misfortune  not  to  try  this  last  and  glorious  chance. 
The  capitulation  was  resolved  on.  Don  Castanos  entertamed 
the  French  officers  while  hatred  shone  in  the  eyes  of  all  his 
staff.  Polite,  and  full  of  attention  to  the  vanquished,  the 
Spanish  general  remained  wholly  inflexible.  All  the  divisions 
of  the  army  of  Andalusia,  engaged  or  not  in  the  battle  of  Bay- 
len  were  to  be  comprised  in  the  capitulation. 

The  conditions  were  about  to  be  signed,  the  French  troops 
were  authorized  to  retreat  on  Madrid;  the  Barbou  division 
alone  commanded  by  General  Dupont.  was  to  be  disarmed.   At 
the  same  instant  a  letter  from  General  Savary  to  General  Du- 
pont was  brought  by  the  mountaineers,  into  whose  hands  it 
had  fallen     The   aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor  announced  a 
^neral  concentration  of  the  troops  of  the  south  at  Madrid,  and 
General  Dupont  was  ordered  to  take  the  road  to  La  Mancha. 
The  Spaniards  could  not  allow  their  victory  to  serve  the  de^ 
siffns  of  the  emperor.     General  Castanos  immediately  declared 
to  the  French  negotiatoi-s  that  the  conditions  were  changed, 
and  communicated  to  them  the  letter  of   General  Savary. 
Overwhelmed  by  this  new  blow,   General  Marescot  and  his 
companions  saw  themselves  forced  to  give  up  the  Barbou  di- 
vision prisoners  of  war;  the  two  other  corps  were  to  be  trans- 
ported to  France  under  the  Spanish  flag;  the  officers  retamed 
their  baggage,  but  the  knapsacks  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  examination.      "AH  Spaniards  beheve  the  sacred 
vessels  of  Cordova  are  in  the  bags  of  your  soldiers,'  said  Gen- 
eral Castanos.  .^  ,  ..         i,-^i. 
While  the  wretched  negotiators  accepted  a  capitulation  which 
dehvered  them  to  their  enemies,  Vedel  had  proposed  to  General 
Dupont  to  attempt  a  new  attack;  he  sent  at  the  same  time  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  division.     At  one 
time  Dupont  authorized  Vedel  to  save,  at  any  pnce,  his  troopB, 
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and  those  of  General  Dufour's,  by  taking  in  forced  marches 
the  road  to  Madrid.  Already  Ved(>l  had  obeyed,  and  haat^^ned 
across  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  but  the  news  of  his  de- 
parture was  not  long  in  coining  to  the  camp  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  accused  the  French  of  breaking  the  truce,  and  threatened 
to  immediately  massacre  the  Barbou  division,  w^hich  found 
itself  at  that  time  completely  suri-ounded.  The  Spanish  nego- 
tiators broke  out  into  fury,  overwhelming  with  insults  the  un- 
happy officers  charged  to  treat  with  tliem.  Heroism  had  dis- 
appeared from  their  souls.  They  hastened  to  the  tent  of  the 
general-in-chief,  still  plunged  in  melancholy  dejection.  He 
gave  way  at  last,  and  to  his  eternal  dishonor,  and  that  of  the 
men  who  tore  from  him  this  cowardly  concession,  he  sent  to 
General  Vedel  the  order  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  submit 
with  his  soldiers  to  the  lot  the  capitulation  reserved  for  hmi. 

Like  General  Dupont,  Vedel  consulted  his  heutenants.  At 
first  all  refused  a  submission  which  would  lead  to  their  destruc- 
tion. A  new  messenger  came,  throwing  on  them  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  inevitable  massiicre  of  their  comrades.  They 
gave  w^ay,  and  with  despair  in  their  souls  they  slowly  retraced 
their  steps;  as  the  sole  solace  to  their  sufferings  they  still  re- 
tained their  arms,  while  they  saw  their  unhappy  comrades  de- 
file before  the  Spanish  army  laying  down  their  muskets  at  the 
feet  of  the  victors.  During  three  days  the  troops  liad  not  re- 
ceived any  food  ;  the  Spaniards  had  counted  on  hunger  as  well 
as  defeat  to  lead  the  French  to  capitulate.  At  last  they  got 
some  food,  and  soon  the  columns  began  their  march.  The  poita 
of  embarkation  had  been  fixed  upon. 

They  advanced  slowly,  for  from  all  the  towns,  villages,  and 
scatti-red  houses,  flocked  multitudes  in  fury,  who  insulted  the 
frightfid  misfortune  of  our  soldioi-s.  General  Castanos,  mod- 
erate in  hLs  triumph,  had  said  to  the  French  negotiators',  ''  De 
la  Cuesta,  Blake,  and  myself,  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  insurgents.  We  yielded  to  the  national  movement ;  but 
this  movement  is  becoming  so  unanimous  that  it  has  a  chance 
of  success.  Let  Napoleon  not  insist  upon  an  impossible  con- 
quest, let  him  not  force  us  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  English.  Let  him  give  us  back  our  king,  and  the  two  na- 
tions will  be  forev^er  reconciled." 

It  was  in  fact  the  same  thought,  clothed  in  offensive  Language 
that  Thom.-i^  de  Morla,  the  chief  of  the  insurrection  at  Cadiz, 
flung  at  Genc^ral  Dumont  when  he  complained  of  the  bad  treat- 
ment undergone  by  his  soldiers,     "  Your  exceUency  forces  me 
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to  express  truths  which  must  be  bitter  to  you.  What  nght 
have  you  to  insist  on  the  execution  of  a  treaty  concluded  in  tar 
vor  of  an  army  which  entered  Spain  under  the  mask  ot  aUiance 
and  friendship,  which  has  imprisoned  our  king  and  his  family, 
Backed  his  palaces,  assassinated  and  robbed  his  subjects,  rav- 
aged  his  country,  usurped  his  crown?  How  it  would  rouse  the 
p3pulax3e  to  know  that  a  single  one  of  your  soldiers  was  the 
possessor  of  2180  Uvres. !" 

The  pUlage  of  Cordova  had  been  exaggerated  by  the  pubhc 
imagination,  and  served  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  t"  justify 
their  want  of  faith.  The  entire  army  of  Andiilusia  was  detamed 
under  various  pretexts.  The  Junta  of  Seville  refused  to  ratify  the 
capitulation.  The  divisions  of  Duf  our  and  Vedel  saw  then-  army 
taken  away,  and  20,000  men  of  those  French  troops,  who  up  to 
the  present  time  had  been  accustomed  to  victory,  remamed 
during  long  years  prisoners  of  war,  subjected  to  the  worst 
treatment,  slowly  decimated  by  sickness  and  sorrow.  Spam 
first  gave  to  the  world  the  spectacle  ot  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  oppression  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  made  to  weigh 

UDon  all  nations.  .      •  i  i.       a 

We  understand  by  s.ad  experience  the  astomshnient  and 
anger  which  seized  upon  our  armies  everywhere  when  th^ 
heard  of  the  capitulation  of  Baylen.    This  name  has  remained 
fixed  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  men  who  con- 
eluded  it  in  a  moment  of  despair,  after  numerous  fau  ts  of 
which  the  most  unpardonable  cannot  be  imputed    to  them^ 
Perhaps  in  his  secret  thought.  Napoleon  began  to  foresee  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken  ajainst  Spmn; 
perhaps  he  comprehended  his  error,  but  his  »nd;e"«t>°^^J^ 
^c  Jive,  and  broke  out  in  his  words  as  well  as  letters.    There 
was  also  k  shade  of  discouragement  when  he  wrote  to  King 
IZvh  on  the  3rd  August.  "  My  brother,  the  knowle.lge  I 
Sthat  you  are  struggling,  my  friend,  with  events  foreif^ 
to  vour  habits  as  well  as  to  your  natural  ^a'^^^t^;.' P^!,. ■^^1 
DuWt  bas  dishonored  our  flag.      What  stupidity  I    What 
basVness!    Those  men  will  betaken  by  the  English^   ^ts 
of  such  a  nature  require  my  presence  at   Pans.    G*' W 
Poland,  Italy,  all  join  together.    My  ^o^-o^^./^^'y  ^ 
^hen  I  think  that  I  cannot  be  at  this  moment  ^th  you,  andm 
»he  midst  of  my  soldiers.    I  have  given  orders  to  Ney  to  go 
«here.    He  is  a  man  of  honor,  zeal,  and  thorough  coura^.M 
vou  get  accustomed  to  Ney,  he  might  command  the  arniy. 
You  wiil  have  100,000  men,  and  Spain  will  be  conquered  in 
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the  autumn.  A  suspension  of  arras,  made  by  Savarr,  might 
perhaps  le^id  to  commanding  and  directing:  the  insurpVits;  we 
shall  liear  what  they  say.  I  think  that,  so  far  as  your  pei- 
sonal  likmgs  go,  you  care  little  for  reipming  over  the  Span- 
iards." 

At  the  moment  when    Napoleon  was  writing  these  lines 
King  Joseph  retreat^^d  before  the  enemy,  and  abandonefi  his 
capntcd.     Deprived  of  the  succor  that  General  Dupont  was  to 
have   brought,  the  defenders  of   Madrid   did  not  ronsider  the 
concentration  of  troops  sufhfiently  considerable  to  protect  the 
Castiles  against  the  ever-rising  tlood  of  the  national  insurrec- 
tion.    "The  emperor  could  hold  his  own  here,'' said  Bavary, 
"  but  what  is  possible  to  him  is  not  so  to  the  others."    It  waa 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  on  the  line  of  the  Ebro;  Kin^x  Joseph 
quitted    Madrid,  abandoned   by  the   intn-nate  sei-^'ants  of  his 
household,  as  well   as  by  a  certain  nunil)er   of   his  ministers. 
2000  domestics  of  the  palace  had  fled  for  fear  of  being  forced 
to  follow  the  royal  retreat.     Burgos  not  appearing  to  be  a  re- 
treat sutficiontly  sure,  the  monarch  and  his  little  court  soon 
established  themselves  at  Vittoria.     After  a  second  assault,  as 
sanguinary  and  without  result  as  the  first,  General  Verdier, 
recalled  to  the  Ebro,  found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Saragoss,i.      Already  the  position  of  the  French  in 
Spain  became  defensive,  and  the  fe<ars  of  King  Joseph  in- 
creased.    "  I  can  only  repeat,  once  for  all,  that  nearly  {ill  the 
grand  army  is  marching,  and  that  between  this  and  autumn 
Spain  will  be  inundated  with  troops."  wrote  the  emperor,  on 
the  9th  of  August.     "You  must  try  to  preserve  the  hne  of  the 
Douro  to  maintain  a  comnumication  with  Portugjil.     The  Eng- 
lish are  not  much,  they  never  have  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
troops  they  announce.     Lord  Wellesley  has  not  4000  men.    Be- 
sides, they  are  intended,  I  Mieve,  for  Portugal." 

It  was  in  truth  on  Portugal  that  the  efforts  of  England  were 
directed  at  this  moment,  as  she  discerned  clearly  that  there 
lay  the  true  road  to  Spain.  In  Galicia,  as  well  as  Andalusia, 
the  Spanish  insurgents  had  refused  the  active  intervention  of 
the  English.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  w^ho  at  first  appeared  be- 
fore Corunna,  contented  himself  by  furnishing  the  suspicious 
Spaniards  ^vith  ammunition  and  money,  and  on  the  1st  August 
he  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  in  Portugal  Ilia 
fleet  carried  10,000  English  troops.  A  reinforcement  of  4000 
men  was  shortly  expected. 
For  two  months  General  Junot  had  been  isolated  in  Portugal, 
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.^  »^«  Rmin  bv  the  insurrection  of  the  frontier  proY- 
separat^  from  Spam  byine  Portuguese  nation, 

inces,  .nena«^  ''^Ir  Si  toretgTyoke,  and  sure  of  eoon  se^ 
already  chafing  under  the  foreign  y       ,  ^ 

^^^f^'h^'Tn^r'andraTemblLg  around  him  his 
understood  his  ^^^^^'g^ue'^mann  from  Elvas  and  General 
troops,  recalled  General  ^^"'j^  ti^^  already  commenced 

Loison  from  Almeida.  Th^,^ 'Ssley  set  foot  on  the  Port- 
around  ^^^^:^:^^Z,ttrnoit^lore  than  four  or  five 
u^esesoil.    The  i^  rencn  oiu  i         .  .^q^     But  General 

to'^ns.  The  entire  people  was  -  --^^* -•  .^.^unately 
Junot  stil    o<=7P;«^La.^n    h^  fo  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

dinumshed  ^^y^f^b^J^'detached  under  the  orders  of  Gen- 
obser^-ation  that  ^^^"^^^  ^ous  resistance,  this  vanguard 
eral  Delaborde.     ^j^^  ,*5'„^Xady  beaten  ^vhen  the  EngUsh 

rr,'rs,«''s:°i;r:;-" --  M-  -*  ^ 

brigade  was  announced.  spnioritv had  placed 

An  unfortunate  respect  for  the  ngbts  of  ^^^^"^^      "^  ^^^ 
Sn-  Arthur  Wellesley  under  tbe  orders  of  Su^  S^SSe.  whi 
and  the  latter  under  the  co^^'^f  ^^ //.^J^j  ^e 3  ^^  ">« 
had  .Oroady  left  Gibraltar  ♦«  Pl^,^^^,'°7^L^ed  h^^^^^  wait  at 
am>v.    The  instructiouB  ^f  ?^eUesley  obU^ed  him 

'•:::^.:-:^,^^;^'^^^^-^^^''"- 

lish  on  the  31st  August,  in  t^^e  mornmg.  yimeiro;  be- 

ci,.   .\rthur  Wellesley  occupied  the  heights  oi  vuumi    , 

access  to  the  ^^^^  ';^/;,     FrpAch  advanced  to  the  assault  of 
ai:  the  pc^sitions.    \\  hen  the  Fi  ench  aavanc 
this  natural  fortress,  they  could  not  at  fij^^  jach  ^^^^  ^ 
iinp<.     Treneral  Kellermann   alone  succeeded  in  scaling   t 
lines.     Crenerai  ^«  enemy,  and  was  received  by  a 

Btecp  slopes  which  led  ^^Jtie  entiny  .avalrv  superior 

nnlv  dutv  was  constantly  t<^  protect  ice  '-'^*f°  ^  ^^vf^i 

r»£.^tL  .t»r  .notler.    Tl,.  E"|»  "^^^  °°f  ™  « 

rrSu-  id  c™b .!.».  Who  h.d  ^»  ™^»^°ts 
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opposed  to  all  thought  of  pursuit.  Junot  took  the  rcmd  to 
Torres  Vedra^^.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  listene<i  with  muigled 
respect  and  impatience  to  the  arguments  of  his  chief,  and, 
turning  towards  his  staff,  ''After  this,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
**  we  have  only  to  go  and  shoot  the  red  partridges." 

Grenenil  Junot  had  comprehended  l)etter  than  his  adversary 
the  danger  which  threatened  him ;  he  felt  the  impossibility  of 
miuntaining  himself  in  a  country  suddenly  become  hostile,  in 
face  of  an  English  army  already  superior  to  his  own,  and  soon 
to  be  reinforced  by  excellent  troops.     General  Kellermann  was 
charged  to  treat,  at  fii-st  for  an  armistice,  then  for  the  conten- 
tion bearing  the  name  of  Cintra,  which  provided  lionorably  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  generals.     The  con- 
ditions accorded  were  so  favonible  that  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land accused  the  negotiators  of  it  as  a  crime,  of  which  the 
obloquy  weighed  some  time  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.     He  had 
not.  however,  been  too  favorable  to  it.     "Ten  days  after  the 
battle  of  the  21st,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  ''  we  are  less 
advanced  than  we  might  and  ought  to  have  been  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  battle."    The  Emperor  Napoleon  had,  for  his  part, 
manifested  some  discontent  at  the  convention,  which  brought 
back  to  France  all  his  troops  free  from  engagement,  and  pos- 
sessing their  arms.     *'Iwas  going  to  send   Junot  before  a 
council  of  war,"  said  he;  "  but,  happily,  tlie  English  have  been 
before  me  in  sending  their  generals,  and  have  thus  spared  me 
the  mortification  of  punishing  an  old  friend.''    The  confidence 
of  Napoleon  remained,  however,   shaken  with  respect  to  his 
oflficer.      "Everything  which  was  not  a  triumph  he  looked 
upon  as  a  defeat,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes  in  her  me- 
moirs. 

It  often  happened  to  Napoleon  to  judge  unjustly  of  men  and 
things,  because  he  appreciated  them  exclusively  from  a  jx^r- 
sonal  and  selfish  point  of  view.  Thus,  he  accused  of  treason 
the  Marquis  de  la  Romana  and  his  brave  companions.  After 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  the  Spanish  battahons  wrung  in  1807 
from^  the  shameful  terror  of  the  Prince  de  la  Paix,  were  sent 
by  Napoleon  to  regions  which  would  appear  the  most  fatal  to 
the  temperament  and  habits  of  southern  people.  They  had 
been  confided  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  charged  to  protect 
from  the  English  his  little  kingdom,  hitherto  so  cruelly  op- 
pres8(xi  by  them.  The  health  of  the  troops  was,  however, 
excellent  when  the  news  came  to  them  of  the  general  rising 
which  had  taken  place  in  Spain,  and  the  unforeseen  success  of 
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the   national    resistance.     They  immediately    conceived  the 
thou<'ht  of  returning  to  their  country,  to  jom  their  efforts  to 
those"  of  their  countrymen.    An  EngUsh  squadron  under  the 
orders  of  Admiral  Keith,  appeared  suddenly  on  the  coasts  of 
Jutland,  at  the  entrance  to  Niborg,  in  the  island  of  Funen 
Immediately  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  with  difficulty  warned 
by  secret  advices,  seized  the  fishing-boats,  which  were  numer- 
ous on  the  coast;  then,  making  himself  master  of  the  citadel 
and  port  of  Niborg,  and  crossing  two  arms  of  the  sea,  he  as- 
sembled  around  him  aU  those  of  his  companions-m-arms  who 
were  within  reach.     He  arrived  at  the  Enghsh    fleet,   and 
sailed  towards  Gothenburg,  from  which  place  he  put  to  sea  for 
Spain.     Several  regiments  far  in  the  interior  of  the  land  could 
not  be  warned  in  time,  and  remained  prisoners  of  war     One 
of  them,  having  by  chance  heard  of  the  enterprise  of  their 
comrades,  succeeded  in  rejoining  them  at  the  exact  moment  of 
their  embarkation,  after  a  march  long  even  for  Spanmrds.     In 
the  middle  of  September,  they  at  last  landed  m  Gahcia  amidst 
the  ioyous  acclamations  of  the  people. 

At  Vittoria  the  unhappy  King  of  Spain  continually  received 
one  after  another  news  which  damped  his  courage  and  con- 
vinced his  reason  of  the  futihty  of  all  attempts  to  support  his 
throne      On  the  9th  of  August  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon- "I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  treat  with  the  insurgent 
chiefs-  all  their  heads  are  turned ;  no  one  ha^  sufficient  direc- 
tion of  affairs  or  influence  enough  upon  the  masses  to  lead  them 
in  a  determinate  manner.     On  the  supposition  that  France  wiU 
gratuitously  spend  her  blood  and  treasure  to  place  and  mam- 
tein  me  on  the  throne  of  Spain,   I  cannot  hide   from  your 
Maiesty  that  I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  any  other  than 
vour  Maiesty  commanding  the  French  armies  m  Spain,    it  1 
become  the  conqueror  of  this  country  by  the  horrors  of  a  war 
in  which  every  individual  Spaniard  takes  part,  I  shall  be  long 
an  obipct  of  terror  and  execration.     I  am  too  old  to  have  time 
for  repairing  so  many  evils,  and  I  shaU  have  sown  too  much 
hatred  during  the  war  to  be  able  to  gather  in  my  last  years  the 
fruit  of  the  good  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  during  peace     Your 
Majesty  sees,  then,  that  even  by  this  hypothesis  ~  that  of  the 
conquest  and  estabhshment  of  the  monarchy-that  I  should  not 

desire  to  reign  in  Spain This  nation  is  more  concen- 

trated  in  its  sentiments  than  any  other  people  of  Europe ;  it  Has 
something  of  the  character  of  the  peoples  of  Africa,  which  is 
peculiar  to  itself.    Your  Majesty  cannot  form  an  idea,  because 
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certainly  no  one  has  ever  told  you,  in  what  degree  the  name  dt 
your  Majesty  is  execrated.     This,  then,  is  what  I  desire:  to 
keep  the  command  of  the  army  sufficiently  long  to  beat  the 
enemy,  return  to  Madrid  with  the  army,  because  it  left  with 
me,  and  from  this  capital]  put  forth  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  I 
renounce  reigning  over  a  people  I  should  be  obUged  to  reduce 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  I  return  to  Naples  with  wishes  for  the 
happin(-ss  of  Spain,  and  the  desire  to  effect  the  welfare  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.     In  resigning  to  your  Majesty  the  rights  I  hold 
from  you,  you  will  make  of  them  whatever  use  your  wisdom 
will  indicate.     I  beg,  then,  your  Majesty  to  suspend  ^dl  opera- 
tions relative  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     The  means  will  not 
be  wanting  to  your  Majesty  for  compensating  the  prince  you 
wished  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Naples;  for  the  rest,  exact 
justice  and  affection   plead  in   my  favor  in  your  Majesty's 
heart."    And  two  days  later  he  wrote:  "It  would  Uike  i^OO.iKX) 
Frenchmen  to  conquer  Sixiin,  and  a  hundred  thousand  scatlolds 
to  maintaia  the  prince  wiio  should  be  condemned  to  reign  over 
them.     No,  sire,  you  do  not  know  this  people;  each  house  will 
be  a  fortress,  and  every  man  of  the  s^une  mind  as  the  majority. 
I  repeat  but  one  thing,  which  wiU  suflice  as  an  example,  not  a 
Spaniard  wdl  be  on  my  side  if  we  are  conquerors;   we  can- 
not find  a  ginde  or  a  spy.     Four  hours  before  the  brittle  of  Rio- 
6eco,  Marshal  Bessieres  did  not  know  where  the  enemy  was. 
Every  one  who  speaks  or  writes  differently  either  lies  or  is 
blind." 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  kint^dom  of  Naples  had  been  solemnly 
conferred  on  "  Prince  Joachim  Murat,  Grand  Duke  of  Cleves 
and  Berg."  The  haughty  obstinacy  of  Napoleon,  his  habit  oi. 
conquering,  and  the  growing  want  of  the  prestige  of  victory, 
did  not  permit  him  to  admit  for  a  single  instant  the  modest 
pretensions  of  King  Joseph.  He  was  already  preparing  to  pass 
into  Spain,  counting  upon  success  as  soon  as  his  premmce 
should  inspire  his  generals  with  foresight  and  boldneis.  Other 
cares  had  till  this  time  detained  him  from  this  expedition, 
which  became  more  necessary  every  day.  Already,  for  a  long 
time,  Napoleon  had  nourished  suspicions  of  the  loyalty  o£ 
Austria.  On  several  occasions  he  had,  not  without  reason,  ao- 
cusod  her  of  making  arra-unents  and  hostile  preparations.  The 
occupation  of  Rome  and  the  events  of  Spain  had,  on  the  other 
side,  increas^'d  the  distrust  and  irritation  of  Vienna.  The 
Ar.-h<liik^'  Chrirles,  usually  favorably  inclined  t<')wards  BYance, 
exclaimed,  *'  Well,  if  we  must,  we  will  die  with  arms  in  mip 
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hands;  but  they  shall  not  dispose  of  the  crown  of  Austria  13 
easily  as  they  have  disposed  of  the  crown  of  Spain!" 

Napoleon  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Paris,  returning  from  a 
long  journey  in  France,  when  a  great  fete  had  assembled 
around  him  all  the  diplomatic  body  (15th  August,  1808).  His 
anger  broke  out  against  Austria,  as  it  had  previously  broken 
out  against  England  in  his  celebrated  interview  with  Lord 
Whitworth.  The  frequent  menaces  of  Champagny  had  not  in- 
timidated Mettemich,  at  that  time  Austrian  ambassador  in 
Paris  The  emperor  advanced  suddenly  towards  him:  "Aus- 
tria wishes,  then,  to  make  war  against  us?  She  wishes  to 
frighten  me?  .  .  ."  And  without  hstening  to  the  paxjific  protest 
tations  of  the  prince,  "Why,  then,  these  immense  preparations? 
They  are  defensive,  you  say.  But  who  attacks  you,  to  make 
you  think  so  much  of  defence?  Is  not  aU  peaceful  around  you? 
Since  the  peace  of  Presburg,  has  there  been  the  shghtest  dis- 
agreement between  you  and  me?  Have  not  all  our  relations 
together  been  extremely  amicable  ?  And  yet  you  have  suddenly 
raised  a  cry  of  alarm;  you  have  put  in  motion  all  your  popula- 
tion- your  princes  have  ovemm  your  provinces ;  your  procla- 
mations have  summoned  the  people  to  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try; your  proclamations  and  measures  are  those  which  you 
used  when  I  was  at  Leoben. 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  I  ask  nothing  from  you,  and  make 
no  claim  upon  you,  and  that  I  even  regard  the  preservation  of 
your  power  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  as  useful  to  the  Euro- 
pean system,  and  to  the  interests  of  France.  I  have  encamped 
^  troops  to  keep  them  fit  for  marching.  They  do  not  camp 
in  France,  because  that  costs  too  much;  they  camp  abroad, 
where  it  is  less  expensive.  My  camps  have  been  distributed ; 
none  of  them  threatens  you.  In  the  excess  of  my  security  I 
dismantled  all  the  places  of  Silesia.  I  am  ready  to  remove  my 
camps,  if  that  is  necessary  to  your  security. 

"In  the  meantime  what  will  happen?  You  have  raised 
400  000  men;  I  am  about  to  raise  200,000.  Germany,  who  was 
beginning  to  breathe  after  so  many  ruinous  wars,  is  about  to 
Bee  again  all  her  wounds  reopened.  I  shall  reconstruct  the 
places  of  Silesia,  instead  of  evacuating  that  province  and  the 
Prussian  States,  as  I  wished  to  do.  Europe  will  be  aU  up  m 
arms.    Soon  the  very  women  must  become  soldiers. 

Those  are  the  evils  you  have  produced,  and,  as  I  believe, 
without  intending  it.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  when  the  strain 
«very  where  is  so  great,  war  will  soon  become  desirable,  in  order 
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to  hasten  the  end.    A  sharp  pain,  if  short,  is  better  than  pro- 
longed suffering. 

**  But  if  you  are  as  disposed  for  peace  as  you  allege,  it  is  neo- 
essary  that  you  speak  out,  that  you  countermand  the  measures 
which  have  excited  so  dangerous  a  fermentation,  and  that  all 
Europe  be  convinced  that  you  wish  for  peace.  It  is  necessary 
that  all  should  proclaim  your  good  intentions,  justified  by  your 
acts  as  well  as  your  language." 

Definitively,  and  as  a  proof  of  Austria's  submission,  Napoleon 
asked  for  a  recognition  of  King  Joseph.  On  this  special  de- 
mand—which no  doubt  was  made  less  harsh  in  form  by  the 
report  of  Champagny,  which  has  been  preserved -Austria  did 
not  give  way,  nor  did  she  refuse;  she  delayed,  still  constantly 
and  unobtrusively  engaged  in  warlike  preparations,  which 
were  actively  pushed  forward  by  the  Archduke  Charles  and 
Staxiion,  the  prime  minister. 

Napoleon  wished  to  intimidate  Austria,  his  bold  foresight  as- 
suring him  of  her  hostihty.  He  required  several  months  for 
his  Spanish  expedition.  Finding  it  necessaiy  to  send  new 
troops  into  the  Peninsula,  he  was  obHged  to  quit  the  countries 
which  were  occupied,  and  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  long  sus- 
pense imposed  upon  Pmssia,  and  aggravated  by  intolerable 
war-contributions.  Prince  William,  appointed  by  his  brother 
to  the  painful  mission,  had  in  vain  tried  to  obtain  favorable 
conditions.  Napoleon  feeling  the  necessity  of  recalling  his 
forces,  fixed  at  1-10,000,000  the  sum  still  left  of  what  had  been 
demanded  from  Prussia;  but  before  signing  the  treaty  the  con- 
queror exacted  more  than  one  sacrifice.  The  French  continu(xi 
to  occupy  Stettin,  Custrin,  Glogau  on  the  Oder,  and  Magde- 
burg on  the  Elbe:  a  secret  article  forbade  Prussia  to  raise  an 
army  for  ten  years  of  more  than  42,000  men.  No  mihtia  was 
allowed;  and  in  case  war  should  bre^k  out  in  Germany,  King 
Frederick  William  imdertook  to  supply  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
with  an  auxiliary  force  of  16,000  men. 

To  those  painful  conditions  Napoleon  added  another,  which 
was  entirely  personal  and  political.  ''  I  have  asked  for  Steins 
dismissal  from  the  cabinet,"  wrote  the  em|>eror  to  Marshal 
Soult  on  the  10th  September;  ''without  that  the  Kmg  of 
Prussia  will  not  recover  his  states.  I  have  sequestrattxl  his 
property  in  Westphalia." 

Baron  Stein  resigned,  but  continued  working  ardently  in  re- 
viving and  fostering  the  national  spirit  in  Germany  against 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  he  had  been  preparmg  for  more  than 
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a  year.  He  began  an  able  and  prudent  scheme  of  reform, 
which  was  continued  by  his  colleagues  after  his  fall.  The 
convention  of  the  8th  September,  1808,  being  signed  between 
France  and  Prussia,  King  Frederick  WilUam  took  possession 
of  his  diminished  states,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
freed  from  the  importunities  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  who 
blamed  him  for  their  lot.  Napoleon  feeling  the  need  of  draw- 
ing closer  the  alliance  with  Russia,  an  interview  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  emperors,  and  Erfurt  was  chosen  for 
the  scene  of  the  illustrious  interview. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  looked  with  secret  satisfaction 
upon  the  events  in  Spain.  Constantly  influenced  by  the  hopes 
by  which  Napoleon  had  dazzled  him  at  Tilsit,  and  haunted  by 
that  passion  for  obtaining  Constantinople  w^hich  had  so  long 
been  common  to  all  the  Russian  sovereigns,  he  had  accepted 
without  any  difficulty  the  spoliation  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
in  order  to  justify  beforehand  the  spoliations  in  which  he  was 
interested.  The  national  rising  of  the  Spanish  people  served 
his  design:  the  all-powerful  conqueror  had  met  with  a  seiious 
resistance,  undergone  checks,  and  bad  need  of  the  moral  sup- 
port of  his  allies;  their  material  assistance  might  be  needed. 
Alexander  reckoned  upon  gaining  at  Erfurt  the  cession  of  that 
*' cat's  tongue  which  was  the  key  of  the  Bosphorus,  'and  which 
he  coveted  so  eagerly.  He  set  out  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
7th  of  September,  somewhat  against  the  will  of  his  mother  and 
the  'Russian  party,"  and  with  but  few  attendants. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  had  assembled  at 
Erfurt  all  the  resources  of  French  elegance,  joined  to  the  bril- 
liance which  is  inseparable  from  a  powerful  and  victorious 
court.  All  the  small  princes  of  Germany  were  present,  and 
the  great  sovereigns  sent  their  most  able  representatives.  The 
celebrated  actors  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  with  Talma  at  their 
head,  were  appointed  to  amuse  the  two  emperors  in  the  inter- 
vals of  business.  The  representation  of  China  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  master-pieces  of  the  French  stage.  The  emperor 
forbade  comedies,  saying  that  the  Germans  did  not  undei-stand 
Moliere. 

A  fortnight  was  thus  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent fetes  combined  with  serious  negotiations.  Napoleon  de 
cided  to  at  once  abandon  the  Danubian  provinces  to  his  ally, 
though  resolved  never  to  grant  Constantinople.  After  long 
conferences  between  Champagny  and  Romanzoff,  as  to  the 
guitable  form  to  give  to  this  division  of  other  people's  property 
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which  was  to  render  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  indiflBohibkL 

the  convention  was  signed  on  the  mh  October.  Both  emi^rxm 
a^eed  to  address  to  England  a  formal  demand  for  immediate 
peace,  the  base  of  the  negotiations  to  be  the  utipoasidetw  that 
18  to  say,  the  acknowledgment  of  conquests  and  occupations 
which  were  ab^ady  accomplished.  France  was  only  to  agree 
to  a  peace  which  should  secure  Finland,  Wallachia,  and  Mol- 
davia  to  Russia;  and  Russia  only  to  one  which  should  8e<nii^- 
to  France  all  her  possessions,  including  the  crown  of  Simn  fi^ 
Kmg  Joseph.  ^ 

Supposing  the  negotiations  or  acts  of  the  two  powers  for  the 
^ution  of  the  treaty  should  hriu^^  on  war  with  Austria, 
France  and  Russia  made  promises  of  mutual  support:  their 
hostUities  were  to  be  in  common.     At  the  urgent  reipiest  of 
t,ZT,t7'   ^\^r    Emperor  Napoleon  granted  a  reduction  of 
20,000,000  on  the  war-contribution  of  Prussia.     At  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  clever  mediation  of  Talleyrand,  he  threw  out 
a  liint  to  the  young  Czar  that  he  wished  to  be  united  to  him 
by  faimly  aUiance.     "The  emperor  had  resolved  to  have  re- 
course to  a  divorce, "said  the  prince,  -  and  his  thoughts  turned 
naturally  towards  the  sisters  of  his  ally  and  his  dearest  friend  - 
Alexander  blushed,  being  by  no  means  all-powerful  in   the 
bosom  of  hLs  family,  and  the  empress-mother  having  a  stromr 
dislike  to  Napoleon.     Complimentary  and  friendlv  attention^ 
therefore,  could  not  remove  reserve  on   this  delicate  p<Mnt 
Ihe  two  emperors  sepai'ated  on  the  14th  October  after  hunt^ 
mg  together  on  the  plain  of  Jena,  and  supping  and  chattinf? 
familiarly  with  Goethe  and  Wieland,  at  Weimar.     Germany 
showed  every  attention  to  her  conqueror,  while  silently  pre- 
paring to  take  revenge. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  on  returning  to  Paris  finished  his 
preparations  for  the  Spanish  campaign.  He  had  told  Kinff 
Joseph  when  in  Erfurt,  that  he  should  march  as  soon  as  the 
Corps  Legislatif  was  opened.  On  the  Ist  October  he  had  put 
m  the  mouth  of  Champagny  suitable  arguments  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  new  levy  of  soldiei-s.  In  his  report  to  the  emperor, 
t^e  l^oreign  Minister  thus  pubHcly  denounced  the  ingratitud^ 
of  the  Spanish  people :— 

**  Your  Majesty  hoped  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  troubles 
in  Spam,  by  means  of  persuasion  and  by  measures  of  a  wise 
^d  humane  pohcy.  Intervening  as  a  mediator  in  the  midst 
of  the  divided  Spanish,  your  Majesty  imhcat^Hl  to  them  the 
•afety  of  a  wise  and  prudent  constitution,  suitable  for  provid- 
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ing  every  want,  and  in  which  Hberal  ideas  are  reconciled  with 
those  ancient  institutions  which  Spain  wished  to  preserve. 

"Your  Majesty's  expectation  was  deceived.  Private  inter- 
ests, the  intrigues  of  the  foreigner,  and  his  corrupting  gold, 
have  prevailed  over  the  influence  which  you  had  a  r'-ht  to 
exercise.  Tlie  Spanish  people  havmg  shaken  off  the  y  ^e  of 
authority,  aspired  to  govern.  The  intrigues  of  the  agents  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  influence  of  the  monks,  who  are  so  nu- 
merous in  Spain,  and  who  dreaded  reform,  have  at  this  critical 
moment  occasioned  the  insurrection  of  several  Spanish  prov- 
inces, in  which  the  voice  of  wise  men  has  been  disavowed  or 
smothered,  and  several  of  them  made  the  victuns  of  their 
courageous  opposition  to  the  disorderly  populace.  We  have 
seen  a  frightful  anarchy  spreading  over  the  greater  part  of 
Spain.  Will  your  Majesty  allow  England  to  be  able  to  say 
that  Spain  is  one  of  her  provinces,  and  that  her  flag,  driven 
from  the  Baltic,  the  northern  seas,  the  Levant,  and  even  the 
Persian  coasts,  rules  over  the  gates  of  France?    Never,  sire. 

*'To  avoid  so  great  disgrace  and  misfortune,  there  are  two 
millions  of  brave  men  ready,  if  need  be,  to  cross  the  Pyrenees; 
and  the  English  will  be  driven  out  of  the  Peninsula." 

In  expectation  of  the  supreme  effort  thus  boldly  proclaimed, 
the  Senate  ordered  a  levy  of  160,000  men,  anticipating  by  six- 
teen months  the  regular  call.  The  reci-uits  were  intended 
to  replace  in  Germany  the  trained  soldiers  of  the  Grande 
Annee,  who  had  already  started  to  go  to  Spain,  and  were 
everywhere  feted  in  the  towns  they  passed  through.  Skilled 
in  ail  the  plans  bv  which  great  success  is  procured,  the  em- 
peror, on  the  3rd  of  September,  had  written  to  Cretet,  Minister 
of  the  Interior:  "Give  order,  so  that  the  town  of  Metz  may 
fete  the  troops  as  they  pass  through ;  and  as  the  town  is  not  ri(^h 
enough,  I  shall  give  three  francs  a  man,  but  all  must  be  done 
in  the  name  of  the  town.  The  municipal  body  will  make  a 
speech  to  them,  treat  them,  give  the  oflficers  dinners,  get 
triumphal  arches  raised  at  the  gates  through  which  they  pass, 
and  put  inscriptions  on  them.  Give  the  same  order  for  the 
town  of  Nancy,  which  is  the  place  where  the  central  column 
will  pass.  As  for  the  column  of  the  right,  it  will  be  feted  at 
Rheims.  I  wish  you  to  see  that  the  prefects  of  departments 
on  their  route  pay  special  attention  to  the  troops,  and  in  every 
way  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  which  animates  them  and  their 
love  of  glory.  Speeches,  verses,  shows  gratis,  dmners,  that 
Ib  what  I  expect  from  the  citizens  for  the  soldiers  returning 


victorious."    On  the  17th.  with  the  list  of  towns  which  had  re- 
Bpond(Hl  to  his  call  as  well  as  those  from  which  he  expected  the 
same  display:  ''Get  songs  written  in  Paris,  and  send  them  to 
the  different  towns.     These  songs  will  u^ll  of  the  glory  gairuxl  by 
the  army  and  that  it  is  still  to  gain,  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas 
which  will  result  from  its  victories.     These  songs  will  be  sung 
at  the   dmners  which  wdl  be  given.     Get  three  kinds  of  songs 
made,  so  that  tlie  soldier  may  not  hear  the  same  sung  twice  " 
It  was  not  without  secret  emotion  and  an  inquietude  which 
showed  Itself  by  numerous  heroical  declamations,  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon   Inniself  passed  into  Spain   with   his  old 
troops,  which  had  gained  for  him  the  sovereign  rule  in  Euroi>e 
For  the  first  time  in  his  military  career,  he  felt  himself  fa^'e  to 
face  with  the  spontaneous  resistance  of  a  people.     "  Soldiere  " 
&iid  he  to  the  regiments  wliich  were  to  march  before  him  on 
tlie  Spanish   soil,   "after  triumphing    on  the  banks  of   the 
Danube  and  Vistula,  you  liave  crossed   Germanv  by  forced 
marches;  and  now  I  make  you  cross  France  with  Jut  allowing 
you  a  moment's  rest.     Soldiers,  I  hav(^  need  of  you.     The  hat^ 
ful  presence  of  the   leopard  contaminates  the  continents  of 
bpainjind  Portugal;  let  him  fly  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  us 
Let  us  carry  our  eagles  in  triumph  as  far  as  the  colunms  of 
Hercules;  there  also  we  have  outrages  to  avenge.     Soldiers, 
you  have  surpassed  the  renown  of  modern  armies,  but  have 
you  equalled  tlie  glories  of  the  armies  of  Rome,  which  in  one 
campaign   triumplu^d  on   the  Rliine  and  the    Euphrates    in 
lUyna  and  on  the  Tagus?    A  long  peace  and  lasting  prosi»erity 
will  be  the  fruit  of  your  labors.     A  true  Frenclnuan  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  rest  till  the  seas  are  open  and  freed.    Soldiers 
all  tliat  you  have  done,  a]!  that  you  will  yet  do  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  French  people,  for  my  glory,  will  remain  eternallv 
m  mv  heai't." 

According  to  the  custom  of  constitutional  monarchies,  the 
English  cabinet  replied  to  the  personal  letter  addressed  to  King 
G-eorgc  III.  by  the  two  emperoT-s.  Without  formal] v  rejecting 
the  overtures  of  peace.  Canning  urged  that  all  the  aUit*  (.f 
England  ought  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  negotiation;  and 
he  included  in  the  list  of  aUies  the  Kinirs  of  Naples,  PoriuL^al 
Sweden  and  even  the  Spanish  insurgents,  althouirh  no  formal 
treaty  had  yet  been  concluded  with  them.  S(x>n  after  to 
put  an  end  to  the  pretence  of  negotiation,  an  official  de^la- 
mion  of  the  British  Government  announced  to  the  worid 
that  England  could  not  treat  with  two  courts,  one  of  which 
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dethroned  legitimate  kings  and  kept  them  prisoners,  while 
the  other  assisted  from  interested  motives.  Resolved  ''to 
attack  by  every  means  a  usmpation  to  which  there  was  noth- 
ing comparable  in  the  histor>^  of  the  world,  Great  Britain  will 
never  abandon  the  generous  Spanish  nation,  nor  any  of  the 
people  who,  though  at  present  hesitating,  may  soon  shake  off 
the  yoke  which  oppresses  them."  For  the  future  all  pre- 
tences disappeared,  and  the  struggle  began  afresh  between 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  England.  The  latter  had  long  been 
looking  for  a  ground  of  attack  against  the  conqueror ;  now  at 
last  it  was  supplied  by  the  Spanish  soil  and  people. 

It  is  extremely  painful  to  have  to  prove  the  injustice  of  a 
course  wliich  is  naturally  dear  to  us.  That  is  bitterly  felt  at 
every  step  during  the  long  years  of  the  war  of  Spain,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  generous  efforts  of  a  people  who,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  vindicated  their  national  liberty  and  independence. 
The  first  outbursts  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  showed  this 
with  a  briUiancy  that  soon  partially  disappeared.  The  efforts 
of  the  English  their  courage  and  feats  of  arms,  were  soon  to 
echpse  to  some  extent  the  obstinate  animosity  of  the  Spanish. 
The  long  series  of  checks  which  began  on  Napoleon's  arrival 
waa  sufficient  to  prove  with  what  a  decisive  weight  the  alli- 
ance which  they  were  soon  to  conclude  with  Great  Britain 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  their  destinies. 

Setting  out  from  Paris  on  the  29th  October,  the  emperor,  on 
arriving  at  Bayonne,  showed  great  anger  at  the  delay  in  the 
preparations,  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  and  the  shortness 
of  supplies.  ''You  will  see  how-  disgracefully  I  am  served," 
he  wrote  to  General  Dejean,  in  charge  of  the  war  adminis- 
tration. '^I  have  only  7000  cloaks  instead  of  50,000;  15,000 
pairs  of  shoes  instead  of  129,000.  I  am  in  want  of  everything; 
my  army  is  naked,  and  yet  we  are  entering  on  a  campaign. 
Yet  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  is  so  much 
^lirowninto  the  sea." 

Napoleon's  displeasure  was  not  diminished  when  he  reached 
Vittoria.  He  had  beforehand  forbidden  the  attempt  upon 
Madrid  which  King  Joseph  proposed  to  him,  mistrusting  his 
brother's  military  skill.  ''  The  military  art  is  an  art  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  must  never  be  violated,"  he  wrote,  in  sonae  ob- 
servations of  great  sense  and  force.  "  To  change  one's  line  of 
operation  is  an  operation  of  genius;  to  lose  it,  is  an  operation 
so  serious  that  it  constitutes  a  crime  in  the  general  who  is 
guilty  of  it.    If,  before  taking  Madrid,  organizing  the  army 
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there,  with  military  stores  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  providing 
sufficient  8ui)])lies,  one  had  just  been  defeated,  what  would  be- 
come of  that  army?    where  could  they  rally?  where  transport 
their  wounded?  whence  draw  their  wtir  supplies,  having  nothing 
but  provisions  for  a  short  time?    We  need  say  no  more;  those 
who  have  the  courage  to  advise  such  a  measure  would  be  the 
first  to  lose  their  ho?id  so  soon  as  the  result  proved  the  mad- 
ness of  their  procedure.     With  an  army  entirely  composed  of 
men  like  those  of  the  guard  and  commanded  by  the  most  able 
general— Alexander  or  Caesar,  if  they  could  act  with  such  foUv 
—one  could  answer  for  nothing;  much  more  therefore  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  army  of  Spain  is  placed.     In  war 
everything    depends  on  opinion    opinion  as  to  the  enemy 
opmion  as  to  one's  own  soldiers.     When  a  battle  is  lost  the 
difference  between  the  conquered    and  the  conqueror  is'  but 
trifling;  yet  opinion  makes  it  immeasurable,  because  two  or 
three  squadrons  are  then  sufficient  to  produce  a  great  effect 
Nothmg  has  been  done  to  give  confidence  to  the  French  •  there 
IS  not  a  soldier  but  sees  that  timidity  pervades  everyi;hiug  and 
therefore  forms  from  that  his  opinion  of  the  enemy.     He  has 
no  other  data  for  knowing  what  is  opposed  to  him  except  what 
IS  told  him,  and  the  bearing  which  he  is  expected  to  assume  " 
By  a  chance  which  prudent  minds  might  have  anticipated 
but  which  astonished  and  confounded  the  inexperience  of  the 
msurgent  leaders,  the  national  rising,  which  latelv  was  univer- 
sal,  irresistible,  and  triumphant,  lost  all  its  power  and  eneriry 
nnmediately  after  the  victory  of  Baylen.     The  hesitation  and 
maction  of  King  Joseph,  his  government,  and  his  army  had 
met  witli  an  unexpected  counU^rpart  in  their  adversaries. 

It  is  often  a  difficult  undertaking,  even  when  desired  and 
concerted  beforehand,  to  stir  up  an  entire  nation  and  animate 
them  for  war;  and  when  their  rising  is  spontaneous,  brou^^ht 
on  by  the  same  pati-iotic  and  revolutionarv  idea,  it  is  a  stiU 
more  difficult  undertaking  to  organize  their  efforts  and  direct 
anght  their  impassioned    impulses.     After  the    fii*st  shock 
whicli  had  agitated  Spain  from  one  extremitv  to  the  other! 
aft^^r  the  formation  of  pro\incial  or  municipal  Juntas,  after  the 
success  of  some  of  the  insurgent  generals,  the  trial  of  govern- 
ment suddenly  i)resented  itself  to  the  leaders  of  the  national 
movemt-nt.     It  was  necessary  to  command  all  those  proud  and 
mdependent  men,  intoxicated  with  a  new  liberty  and  an  an- 
cient  self-respect:   it  was  necessary  at  any  cost  to  get  from 
them  obedience,  for  NapolcH)n  was  at  hand -he,  the  master  of 
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BO  many  armies  waiting  for  his  bidding,  and  who  at  his  will 
had  made  princes  and  kings  bend  down.  The  Spanish  alone 
had  resisted  him  successfuUy ;  how  were  they  to  keep  up  and 
continue  the  resistance? 

With  considerable  difficulty,  a  central  Junta  was  formed  at 
Araiijuez,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  local  Juntas,  too 
numerous  to  be  a  council  of  government,  and  too  restricted  to 
possess,  or  even  claim,  the  rights  of  a  representative  assembly. 
The  new  Juuta  wished  to  exercise  absolute  authority.  The 
CouncU  of  Castile  had  proposed  that  the  Cortes  be  assembled, 
but  must  of  the  generals  were  opposed  to  a  measure  which 
necessarily  tended  to  diminish  their  power.  The  Cortes  were 
not  assembled,  and  the  Junta  called  all  the  Spaniards  to  arms. 

Though  the  patriotic  ardor  in  Spain  was  undoubtedly  great, 
and  the  patriotic  uneasiness  profound,  the  results  of  the  gen- 
eral  rising  were  insufficient,  and  came  greatly  short  of  the 
hopes  of  the  insurrectional  government.     About  100,000  men 
were  mustered  when  the  mUitary  organization  was  decided 
upon  by  the  Junta,    Three  main  armies-that  of  the  left,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Blake;  that  of  the  centre,  under  General 
Castanos;  that  of  the  right,  under  Palafox-were  to  combme 
their  operations  in  order  to  surround  the  French  army.    A 
fourth  army,  called  the  reserve,  was  to  be  afterwards  formed ; 
and  the  troops  scattered  over  Catalonia  were  ordered  to  defend 
that  province  against  General  Duhesme.     In  spite  of  the  re- 
pugnance inspired  by  foreign  assistance  to  Spanish  pnde,  the 
Junta  had  accepted  the  assistance  of  an  Enghsh  army,  which 
had  already  coUected  at  Lisbon,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John 
Moore.     He  had  marched  across  Portugal,  and  his  lieutenant, 
Sir  Da\id  Baird,  was  bringing  him  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land which  afterwards  joined  him  at  Corunna.    These  forces 
and  resources  were  sufficient  to  harass  the  French  army,  and 
make  an  easy  occupation  of  Spain  impossible;  but  notsufficent 
to  keep  up  a  regular  war  against  the  first  troops  m  the  world. 
The  Spanish,  as  weU  os,  the  Enghsh,  soon  found  the  truth  of  thi^ 
Before  Napoleon  arrived  at  Vittoria,   several    battles  had 
already  taken  place,  generally  favorable  to  the  French  army, 
though  it  was  badly  led,  and  had  its  forces  scattered,  instead 
of  concentrated,  as  the  emperor  wished  them  to  be,  for  his 
ready  use.     He  bitterly  blamed  Marshals  Lefebvre  and  Victor, 
and  already  the  presence  of  the  general  who  hoA  been  every- 
where victorious  was  being  promptly  felt  in  the  management 
of  the  army  and  the  vigor  of  the  operationa.    JdarshaJ  Soull 
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had  been  sent  to  attack  Burgos,  then  protected  by  12,000  men 
of  the  Estremadura  army ;  and  on  the  10th  November  on  the 
charge  of  Mouton's  division  alone,  the  Spanish  wavered  and 
took  to  flight,  dehvering  up  Burgos  and  its  castle  to  the  French 
army.     The  cavalry  eagerly  pursued  the  retreating  enemy 
who  quickly  formed  again,  and   were  as  quickly  scattered- 
many  of  the  prisoners  were  killed.     Napoleon  at  once  set  out 
for  Burgos.     "I  stait  atone  in  the  morning,"  he  wrote  to 
Joseph,  "in  order  to  reach  Burgos  incognito  before  daybreak 
and  shall  make  my  arrangements  for  the  day,  because  to  win 
is  nothing  if  no  advantage  is  taken  of  the  success.     I  think  you 
ought  to  go  to-morrow  to  Briviesca.     The  less  ceremony  I  wish 
made  on  my  own  account,  the  more  I  wish  made  on  yours.  As 
for  me,  it  does  not  suit  well  with  the  business  of  war-  besides 
I  have  no  wish  for  it.     On  arriving,  I  shaU  give  the  necessar^ 
orders  for  disiirniing,  and  for  burning  the  standard  used  for 
Ferdmand's  proclamation.     Use  every  endeavor  that  it  may 
be  felt  to  be  no  idle  form." 

Burgos  already  felt  all  the  weight  of  the  conqueror's  anger 
The  town  was   pitilessly  sacked.      "  A   sad  sight,"   say  the 
memoirs  of  Count  Miot  de  Mehto,  who  accompanied  King 
Joseph  as  he  entered  the  town;  "the  houses  nearly  aU  de- 
serted and  pillaged;  the  furniture,  smasiied  in  pieces,  scattered 
m  the  mud  of  the  streets ;  one  quarter,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Arlanzen,  on   fire;  the  soldiers  madly  forcing  in  doors  and 
windows,  breaking  everything  that  came  in  their  way,  using 
httle  and  destroying  much;  the  churches  stripped;  the  streets 
crowded  with  the  dead  and  d>-ing-in  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of 
an  assault,  alt  hough  the  town  had  offered  no  defence !"    The  em- 
peror ordered  all  the  wool  to  be  seized  which  was  found  in  the 
town:  It  belonged  to  the  great  Spanish  nobles,  and  he  had  re- 
solved to  confiscate  their  property  everj-where.     "Tlie  Duke 
of  Infantado  and  Spanish  great  lords,"  he  wrote  a  few  days 
afterwards  to  Cretet,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  (on  the  19th 
November),  *' are  sole  proprietors  of  lialf  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  in  this  kingdom  they  are  worth  not  less  than  200,- 
OOU.OOO.    They  have,  besides,  possessions  in  Belgium,  Piedmont, 
anl    Italy,  which   I  intend  to  sequestrate.     That  is  only  the 
first  rough  draft  of  my  plans."    A  decree  of  proscription  had 
already  been  published,  and  a  capital  condemnation  pronounced 
(12th  November)  against  ten  of  the  principal  Spanish  nobles. 
At  that  price,  pardon  was  promised  to  all  who  made  haste  to 
make  submiBsion. 
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Marshal  Soult,  the  conqueror  of  Burgos,  had  already  been 
despatched    by  the  emperor  in  the  direction  of    Remosa,  in 
order  to  complete  the  destruction  of  General  Blake  s  army 
already  partially  defeated,  on   the  11th  and  12th  by  General 
Victor  near  the  small    town  of  Espinosa,  at  the  spot  where 
the  vo^  from  the  Biscayan  mountains  crosses  the  road  of  the 
plam      Soult  waB  late  in  arriving;  but,  after  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, the  overthrow  of  Blake's  army  was  so  complete  that 
there  was  no  fear  that  the  ai-my  of  the  left  could  soon  rally. 
Napoleon  ordered  Lannes  and  Ney  to  crush  the  armies  of  the 
right  and  the  centre,  commanded  by  Palafox  and  Castanos 
Ney  failing  to  keep   his  appointment  at  Tudela  on  the  23rd 
November  owing  to  a  mistake  on  the  march,  Lannes  made  the 
attack  aJone,  taking  by  surprise  the  Spanish  generals,  who  were 
undecided  as  to  their  course  of  action,  disagreemg  as  to  the 
pb^e  for  meeting  the  enemy,  and  yet  urged  on  to  the  engage- 
ment bv  the  popular  cries,  already  accusing  them  of  treason. 
The  battle  was  a  serious  one ;  and  for  a  short  time  Lannes,  re- 
duced to  his  own  troops,  found  himself  in  a  diflQcult  position 
He  was  moreover,  ill  from  a  faU  from  his  horse,  but  succeeded 
in  winning  the  battle,  and  drove  before  him,  one  after  another, 
all  the  divisions  of  the  enemy's  array.     With  the  cruel  and 
heedless  fickleness  of  revolutionary  governments,  the  Junta  of 
Aranjuez  hurriedly  cashiered  Generals  Blake  and  Castanos. 
The  Marquis  of  Romana's  soldiers  having  distinguished  thera^ 
selves  at  Espinosa,  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  united 
armies.     Already,  in  spit^  of  the  consternation  which  reigned 
in  the  national  party  In  Spain,  small  bodies  of  troops  coUected 
in  various  parts.     Napoleon  soon  understood  that  the  masterly 
strokes  of  his  usual  tactics  were  not  sufficient  to  conquer  men 
who  were  as  prompt  in  again  taking  up  arms  as  m  throw^mg 
them  down  on  the  roads  in  order  to  run  away.     He  humed  m 
pursuit    everywhere,   and    multipUed  his    modes  of   attack. 
Junot,  scarcely  returned  to  France,  received  orders  to  go  into 
Spain.     Napoleon  resolved  to  march  upon  Madrid. 

The  resources  left  at  the  disposition  of  the  Junta  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital  were  ob\iously  insufficient.  A  body  of 
10  000  to  12  000  men,  under  the  command  of  Benito  San  Juan, 
occupied  the  height  Somo-Sierra,  and  on  the  30th  November 
Napoleon  in  person  appeared  before  the  small  Spanish  army. 
The  passage  being  quickly  forced  by  a  charge  of  General  Mont- 
brun  the  French  cavalrv  rode  to  the  gates  of  Madnd,  causing 
indignation  and  alarm.    The  Junta  had  already  left  Aranjuea 
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to  meet  in  Badajoz,  and  the  capital,  entrusted  to  a  small  dcv 
tachment  of  troops  of  the  line  under  the  Marquis  of  Castellar, 
at  one  time  supported,  at  anotlier  iundered  by  the  populace! 
corregidor  of  Madrid,  the  Marquis  of  Perales,  was  massjicred 
by  a  handful  of  madmen,  on  the  charge  of  having  mixed  sand 
with  the  powder  of  their  cartridges.  Thomas  de  Morla,  the 
tribune  of  Cadiz,  commanded  the  defence.  Barricades  were 
raised  at  every  point,  and  ramparts  improvised,  Madrid  never 
having  been  surrounded  with  fortifications. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  December  the  emperor  arrived  at 
the  gat^s  of  the  capital  and  at  once  had  a  summons  s^^nt  to 
those  in  command  of  the  place.  His  messenger  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  admission  tc  the  town;  and  the  Spanish  gen- 
eral appointed  to  convey  the  refus^il  of  surrender  was  accom- 
panied and  watched  by  a  band  of  insurgents,  who  dictated  to 
him  his  reply.  A  second  summons  producing  no  result,  the 
firing  at  the  walls  and  the  town  began;  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
palace  Buen  Retiro  and  all  the  northern  and  eastern  gates  were 
in  the  power  of  the  French.  At  several  points  the  resistance 
was  most  obstinate.  The  emperor  again  summoning  the  Junta 
of  Defence  to  spare  the  capital  the  horrors  of  a  general  assault, 
Thomas  de  Morla  soon  pn^sented  himself  before  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  insurrectional  government 

The  emperor  8  features  clearly  expressed  his  anger  at  the 
sight  of  the  governor  of  Andalusia,  who  had  recently  retained 
the  troops  Uiken  prisoners,  in  defiance  of  the  capitiilation  of 
Biiylen.  Napoleon  had  more  than  once  violated  treaties:  he 
attached  always  an  extreme  importance  to  military  conven- 
tions. On  this  occasion,  his  natural  sense  of  wrong  and 
offended  vanity  alone  had  the  mastery  in  his  soul.  Thomas  de 
Morla,  generally  arrogant  and  bold,  seemed  troubled  and  con- 
fused. ''The  people,"  said  he,  ''are  ungovernable  m  their 
patriotic  passion;  the  Junta  ask  for  one  day  to  bring  them 
back  to  reason." 

**It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  use  the  name  of  the  people,"  ex- 
claimed Napoleon.  "If  you  cannot  succeed  in  calming  them, 
it  is  because  you  yourselves  have  excited  them,  and  have  led 
them  astray  by  your  falsehoods.  Brinp:  together  the  cures, 
the  heads  of  convents,  the  principal  proprietors,  and  let  the 
town  surrender  between  this  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
or  else  it  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  I  have  no  desire  to  with- 
draw ray  troops,  nor  ought  I.  You  massacred  the  unhappy 
French  prisoners  who  fell  int€>  your  hands.     A  short  time  ago 
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you  allowed  to  be  dragged  in  the  streets  and  put  to  death  two 
servants  of  the  Russian  ambassador  because  they  were  French- 
men. The  want  of  skill  and  the  cowardice  of  a  general  placed 
in  your  hands  some  troops  which  had  capitulated  on  the  battle- 
field, and  the  capitulation  was  violated.  What  kind  of  letter, 
M.  Morla,  did  you  write  to  that  general?  It  became  you  well 
to  speak  of  pillaging,  you  who  entered  Roussillon  and  carried 
off  all  the  women,  to  divide  them  among  your  soldiers  like 
booty.  What  right  had  you,  on  other  grounds,  to  use  such 
language?  You  were  prevented  by  the  capitulation.  Consider 
the  conduct  of  the  English,  who  certainly  do  not  boast  of  being 
rigid  observers  of  the  rights  of  nations.  They  have  complained 
of  the  convention  of  Portugal,  but  they  executed  it.  To  violate 
military  treaties  is  to  renounce  all  civiUzation ;  it  is  to  place 
one's  self  on  a  level  with  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert.  How  dare 
you  ask  a  capitulation,  you  who  violated  that  of  Baylen?  I  had 
a  fleet  at  Cadiz,  the  ally  of  Spain,  and  you  turned  against  it 
the  mortars  of  the  town  under  your  command.  Go  back  to 
Madrid.  I  give  you  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Return 
then,  if  you  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  people  except  that  they 
have  submitted :  otherwise,  you  and  your  troops  will  all  be  put 
to  the  sword. " 

The  situation  left  to  the  insurgents  no  alternative  but  that  of 
submission.  During  the  night,  the  Marquis  of  Castellar  went 
out  with  his  troops  by  the  gates  which  the  French  had  not  yet 
seized.  At  six  in  the  morning,  on  the  4th  December,  Madrid 
surrendered.  A\\  the  citizens  were  disarmed.  Napoleon  took 
possession  of  a  small  coimtry-house  at  Chamartin,  and  King 
Joseph  held  his  court  at  the  Pardo,  some  distance  from  Madrid ; 
the  rebel  town  being  thus  held  unworthy  to  be  honored  by  the 
presence  of  its  masters.  Several  great  lords  were  arrested :  the 
Marquis  of  St.  Simon  was  even  condemned  to  death,  as  a 
French  emigrant  in  the  Spanish  service ;  but  the  sentence  was 
badly  received  by  the  soldiers,  and  left  unexecuted.  A  series 
of  decrees  abolished  the  feudal  rights,  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
custom  duties  in  passing  from  one  province  to  another.  The 
number  of  convents  was  reduced  by  a  third.  The  conquests  of 
liberty  and  civilization  thus  imposed  on  the  Spanish  by  their 
oppressors  naturally  became  hateful  to  them.  Thus  one  of  the 
results  of  Napoleon's  Spanish  campaign  was  to  prepare  a  reac- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Inquisition. 

Whde  the  emperor  took  possession  of  Madrid,  and  endeav- 
ored to  reduce  the  undisciplined  spirit  of  the  capital,  G^eneral 


Qouvion  St.  Cyr  bad  been  appointed  to  bring  Catalonia  to  sub- 
mission  A  man  of  skill  and  prudence,  though  obstinately  at- 
teched  to  his  own  opinions,  St.  Cyr  was  never  a  favorite  With 

Sr"";.  ^''f  ^^  ^^^  ^  °^^^*-  S^  ^d  entrusted  him 
with  the  duty  of  reducing  an  isolated  province,  where  his  (^ 
mand  ran  no  risk  of  being  interfered  with  by  contradi^torv 
wishes  or  orders.  The  general  delayed  some  time  at  the  sieci 
of  Rosas,  which  he  was  anxious  not  to  leave  in  his  rear  and 
when  he  at  last  advanced  towards  Barcelona,  General  Du- 
hesme  and  his  garnson  were  short  of  provisions.  On  his  ap- 
^ach  the  blockade  was  raised,  and,  on  the  15th  December 
General  Vives  offered  battle  to  St.  Cyr  at  Cardoden  befom 
Barcelona.     The  French  having  left  their  artillerv  behind^ 

through  the  enemy  s  ranks  with  the  bayonet.  The  soldiers 
obeyed  keepmg  their  heads  down  as  they  advanced  under  t  he 
fire  of  the  Spanish;  the  latter  were  unable  to  resist  the  imi>etu- 
c^ity  of  such  an  act^k,  and  the  columns  of  our  troops  passed 

tere<l  The  Spaiush  artillery  fell  entirely  into  our  hands  and 
next  day  the  French  entered  Barcelona.  On  the  2^T?h;  en 
trenched  camp  on  the  Llobregat  was  taken,  and  complete  dis- 
persion of  the  bpamsh  troops  in  Catalonia  soon  followed  only 
a  few  places  still  holding  out,  which  General  Qouvion  St  C>^ 
prepared  to  besiege.  ^^^ 

The  English,  however,  henceforward  united  to  the  cause  of 
th!  ^^.Tn  ^^'l^^^^^^^,^  by  a  solemn  declaration,  published  on 
the  loth  December,  and  ever^^here  the  objects  of  Napoleon's 
most  pemstent  hatred,  had  not  yet  undergone  the  shock  of  his 
arms.  ^  Having  only  imperfect  information  as  to  Sir  John 
Moore  s  operations,  the  emperor  had  reckoned  with  certaintv 

ir«t.     J^''^^^T^^'^^^^'^  ^^'''^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  moment  of 
the  attack  upon  Madrid,  when  he  found  that  it  wa^  absolutely 

impossible  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  time  for  rcHistance 

Mo<)re  was  not  hopeful  as  to  the  results  of  the  campaiLni  and 

d^trusted  foreigners,  even  when  aUies;  when  urged  bv  the 
Junta,  however,  and  after  receiving  instra.tiuns  from  England, 
he  advanced  towards  Valladolid,  rehnquishing  his  line  of  re^ 
treat  upon  Portugal,  and  directing  his  march  to  Corunna. 
^^^i  T<  ",f  ^^^f  P^,^.  despatches  he  believed  he  might  surprise 
Marshal  bouit  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  inferior  fon^es  to 
ins  own;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ask  Sir  David  Bami  to  join 
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him  with  his  troops,  and  sent  to  ask  the  Marquis  Romana  for 
reinforcements.  On  the  21st  December,  the  English  army, 
more  than  25,000  men  strong,  had  reached  Sahagim,  near  to 
Marshal  Soult's  position. 

The  emperor  was  not  deceived  by  the  first  report,  that  the 
English  had  changed  their  Une  of  march.  He  at  once  penetrated 
Sir  John  Moore's  object,  and  resolved  to  at  once  fall  upon  his 
rear,  and  crush  him  by  a  superiority  of  forces.  In  a  letter  to 
Paris  he  says,  "  The  English  have  at  last  showed  signs  of  life. 
They  seem  now  to  have  abandoned  Portugal,  and  taken  another 
line  of  operations.  They  are  marching  upon  ValladoUd,  and 
for  three  days  our  troops  have  made  operations  to  manoeuvre 
them,  and  advance  on  their  rear.  If  the  English  don't  make 
for  the  sea,  and  beat  us  in  speed,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  es- 
cape us,  and  will  pay  dear  for  their  daring  attempt  upon  the 
continent." 

On  the  22nd,  the  emperor,  uniting  the  divisions  of  his  army 
with  that  rapidity  which  all  liis  Ueutenants  had  learned  from 
him,  set  out  himself  on  march  with  40,000  men,  in  the  hope  of 
intercepting  the  advance  of  the  English  to  the  coast.  The 
weather  had  become  wet  and  cold,  and  when  the  French  army 
reached  the  foot  of  Guadarrama  the  snow  was  faUing  in  thick 
masses.  The  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  dismoimting,  led  their 
horses  by  hand,  and  opened  a  road  to  their  comrades  through 
the  snow.  Napoleon  himself  was  on  foot.  The  snow-storm 
being  followed  by  rain,  their  progress  was  slow.  On  receiving 
a  message  from  Soult  that  he  was  at  Carrion,  and  that  he  be- 
Ueved  the  English  were  one  day's  journey  distant,  Napoleon 
said,  "If  they  stay  one  day  longer  in  that  position  they  are 
lost,  for  I  shall  presently  be  on  their  flank." 

Sir  John  Moore  was  a  prudent  and  skilful  soldier,  and  on  re- 
ceiving information  sufficient  to  indicate  the  emperor's  inten- 
tion, he  at  once  began  his  retreat  towards  Corunna.  When 
Marshal  Ney,  entering  Medina  from  Rio-Seco,  was  preparing  to 
march  upon  Benaventa,  the  English  had  already  reached  that 
post,  and,  after  crossing  the  Ezla,  blew  up  the  bridges.  When 
the  French  advance-guard,  conunanded  by  General  Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes,  arrived  before  the  town  the  last  wagons  of  the 
EngUsh  army  were  disappearing  in  the  distance.  The  cavalry 
officer  too  eagerly  made  his  squadrons  ford  the  river,  and  Lord 
Paget,  who  protected  the  retreat,  repulsed  the  attack  of  the 
French,  and  took  their  general  prisoner.  Tlie  first  detachments 
of  Napoleon's  army  entered  Astorga  a  short  time  after  the 
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English  had  evacuated  the  place,  the  Marqiiis  de  la  Romana 
withdrawing  as  weU  as  his  allies,  having  followed  by  the  same 
way.  The  roads  were  much  cut  up  by  the  wheels  and  foot- 
steps, besides  being  encumbered  by  the  dead  bodies  of  many 
horses,  which  the  English  had  killed  when  too  tired  to  go  on. 
There  were  also  traces  left  everywhere  by  the  Enghsh  army  of 
a  troublesome  want  of  discipline;  soldiers  left  drunk  because 
they  could  not  keep  up  in  the  rapid  march  which  their  leader 
had  ordered,  houses  piUaged,  and  the  Spanish  peasants,  op- 
pressed  both  by  their  defenders  and  their  enemies,  becariie 
every  day  more  distrustful  and  gloomy.  Sir  John  Moore  coin- 
plained  that  he  could  obtain  neither  food  nor  information  from 
the  frightened  and  discontented  population. 

On  the  2nd  January,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  changtHi  his 
plans.  Feeling  that  the  danger  of  a  war  with  Austria  became 
daily  more  imminent,  and  tindmg  that  the  English  would 
reach  the  sea  in  spite  of  any  efforts  of  his  to  intercept  them, 
and  that  the  brilliant  stroke  which  he  intended  was  daily  be- 
coming more  impoasible  of  execution,  he  entrusted  the 'pur- 
smt  of  the  enemy  to  Marshal  Soult,  who  was  then  nearer  hinj 
than  Ney,  and  marched  with  the  imperial  guard  towarda 
Valladohd.  Before  arriving  there  he  wrote  from  Benaventa 
to  King  Joseph,  on  the  6th  January,  1809,— 

"My  brother,  I  thank  you  for  what  you  say  regarding  the 
New  Year.  I  have  no  hope  of  Europe  being  at  peace  in  1809 
On  the  contrary,  I  yesterday  signed  a  decree  for  a  levy  of 
100,000  men.  ITie  hatred  of  England,  the  events  at  Constanti- 
nople,  everything  forewarns  that  the  hour  of  rest  and  tran- 
quillity  ha^  not  yet  sounded.  As  to  you,  your  kingdom  ap- 
pears  to  me  to  be  almost  at  peace.  The  kingdoms  of  Leon,  the 
Asturias,  and  New  Castile,  only  want  rest.  I  hope  Galicia 
will  soon  be  pacified,  and  that  the  English  will  leave  the  coun- 
try.  Saragossa  must  soon  fall;  and  General  St.  Cyr,  with 
80,000  men,  will  soon  attain  his  object  in  Catalonia.'' 

The  English  were  m  fact  preparing  to  leave  Spain ;  and 
though  the  determination  was  quite  recent,  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  depression,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  general,  was  increased 
by  the  sad  plight  of  his  array  and  its  want  of  disciphne.  Their 
disorder  was  at  its  worst  when  at  last  they  reached  the  small 
town  of  Lugo  (6th  January,  1809),  exhausted  bv  the  bad 
weather,  want  of  food,  and  excess  of  brandy  and  other  strong 
liquors. 

Sir  John  Moore  had  resolved  to  offer  battle  to  the  French, 
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and  thp  hope  of  fighting  had  restored  courage  and  obedience 
to  the  soldiers.  He  waited  three  days  for  Marshal  Soult,  but 
the  P^rench  general's  forces  were  diminished  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  pursuit,  and  he  did  not  accept  the  offer  of  fighting.  Moore 
resumed  his  march  towards  Corunna,  reckoning  to  find,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  coast,  the  transport  vessels  which  were  neces- 
sarv  for  his  army.  When  at  last,  on  the  11th  January,  he 
carne  in  sight  of  the  sea,  not  a  single  sail  appeared  over  its  vast 
extent.  The  contest  becoming  inevitable.  Sir  John  ordered  the 
bridges  over  the  Mero  to  be  blown  up,  and  took  up  his  position 
on  the  heights  which  command  Corunna. 

Marshal  Soult  had  been  delayed,  by  the  necessity  of  repairing 
the  bridges  and  rallying  a  division  of  his  army  which  had 
fallen  behind;  and  when  at  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
he  attacked  the  EngUsh  positions,  the  long-expected  transports 
were  crowding  into  the  harbor,  and  a  way  of  escape  was  open 
to  the  English  army.  A  keenly -contested  struggle  took  })lace, 
however,  around  the  small  village,  Elvina,  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  severely  wounded.  Sir 
John  went  to  the  assistance  of  his  lieutenant,  and  when  lead- 
ing his  men  within  range  to  the  front,  had  his  arm  and  collar- 
bone shattered  by  a  ball.  He  was  carried  back  to  the  town  by 
his  soldiers,  in  a  dying  condition.  The  English  still  retaining 
their  positions  at  nightfall,  their  embarkment  was  now  certain, 
and  General  Hope,  who  had  tnken  the  command,  pushed  for- 
ward the  preparations  for  departure. 

Sir  John  Moore  had  just  expired.  "You  know  well,"  said 
he  to  his  friend  Colonel  Anderson,  ''that  this  is  how  I  always 
wished  to  die."  After  a  short  pause,  he  added,  "  I  hope  the 
En^ish  people  will  be  satisfied ;  I  hope  that  my  country  will  do 
me  justice."  Without  losing  time  in  procuring  a  coffin,  his 
soldiers  dug  a  grave  with  their  swords,  and  committed  to 
earth  the  body  of  their  general,  still  wrapped  in  his  military 
cloak.  The  English  army,  which  he  had  saved  by  his  prudence 
and  resolution,  then  hurriedly  embarked,  ' '  and  left  him  alone 
In  his  glory,"  as  the  poet  has  finely  put  it.  Several  weeks 
afterwards,  when  Marshal  Ney  took  possession  of  Corunna,  he 
had  a  stone  placed  on  the  tomb  of  his  heroic  enemy. 

From  Valladolid,  where  he  was  still  staying,  the  Emperot 
Napoleon  directed  the  movements  of  his  armies ;  fortifying  the 
defences  of  Italy,  and  commanding  the  movements  of  the 
troops  intended  for  Germany,  he  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  all 
the  princes  of  the  Rheinish  Confederation,  reminding  them 
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^mnptorUy  of  their  engagements,  and  wferrinR  to  the 
lengthened  war  preparations  of  Austria  as  equivalent  t^  a 
decoration  of  war.  "  Russia,  as  weU  as  myself,  is  ind  gn^nt 
a  the  extravagant  conduct  of  Austria,"  he  wrot*'  to  the S 
of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  15th  January;  "we  cannot  conS 
what  madness  has  taken  possession  of  the  court  of  yH^ 
When  your  Majesty  reads  this  letter  I  shall  be  in  Paris  Om 
part  of  my  army  of  Spain  is  now  returning,  to  form  an  amy 
of  reserve;  but,   independently  of  that,   witliout  touchh,ra 

Sn"r        °?^,  ^'T^  °f  ^P"*"'  I  '^  ^^'^  i"to  Germiy 
150.000  men  and  be  there  myself  to  advance  with  them  upon 

£  rJ^,f  .T*^  of  February,  without  counting  the  troop  of 
the  Confederation.  I  suppose  that  your  Majesty's  troops  are 
ready  to  march  on  the  slightest  movement:  j^uare  M\e7l 
the  great  importance,  it  war  is  absolutely  necessary,  of  ctj 
mg  It  on  m  our  enemy's  territory,  rather  than  lea.-inK  it  L 
settle  on  that  of  the  Confederation.     I  beg  of  your  Maf^tv  to 

et  me  know  in  Paris  your  opinion  on  aU  those  pohiT   C^ 

Jver^he?  ''"  '''''"'^  '''''  ^'^'^^''^  '""^  property  of ^^ 

melitoisn^r  */T'  '"^  "'*™''*  ^^^  J^^P'^  i"  the  eo^em- 
meat  of  bpain  at  the  moment  when  that  prince  was  about  to 

General  BeUiard's  movement  is  excellent;  a  score  of  woith- 
fess  foUows  ought  to  be  hanged.  To-moiTow  I  am  to  have 
seven  hanged  here,  known  to  have  had  a  share  in  all  X\TZ 
cesses  and  a  nuisance  to  the  respectable  people  who  have 
secretly  denounced  them,  and  who  now  regain  coum^  on  S 

^ve  stohs  Jth"'.''  *'''"•     ^°"  '^'^''^'''^'^  same  f^M  drid 
F^ve-sixthsof  the  town  are  good,  but  honest  folks  should  be 

the  nff-raflf.  Unless  a  hundred  or  so  of  rioters  and  ruffians 
are  got  rid  of,  nothing  is  done.     Of  that  hundred,  get  twX  or 

gailt>  s.  I  think  It  necessary,  especiaUy  at  the  first  start,  that 
your  government  should  show  a  little  vigor  against  the  riff- 

tw;  fl  ^^1°°^  ^"^^  ^''"'^  '■•'''^^*  t'^"^®  ^l^°°i  they  fear,  and 
their  fear  alone  may  procure  you  the  love  and  esteem  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

''The  state  of  Europe  compels  me  to  go  to  spend  three  weeks 

Tuf^r  pI"        nothing  prevent  I  shall  return  here  about  the 

^tl  I  T^^^lu  ^  ^'^''"^^  ^  ^"""t^  y°'>  t°  make  your  entry 
into  Madrid  on  the  14th.    Denon  wishes  to  take  some  pain^ 
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ings.  I  should  prefer  you  to  take  all  that  arein  the  confiscated 
houses  and  suppressed  convents,  and  inake  me  a  present  ot 
about  fifty  of  its  master-pieces,  for  the  Paris  museum.  At  the 
proper  time  and  place  I  shall  give  you  others.  Send  for 
Denon,  and  give  him  a  hint  of  this.  You  understand  that  they 
must  be  really  good;  and  it  is  said  you  are  immensely  rich  in 

that  kind." 

Kin^'  Joseph  retook  possession  of  his  capital  with  a  great 
display  of  magnificence,  the  briUiant  success  of  the  French 
arms  having  ralhed  round  him  the  timid,  and  the  discontented 
keeping  silence.  Before  setting  out  for  Paris,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  24th,  the  emperor  said,  "The  attack  upon  Valen- 
tia  must  not  be  thought  of  until  Saragossa  is  taken,  which 
must  be  during  the  month  of  February:"  and  Marshal  Lannes, 
who  had  charge  of  the  siege  operations  for  a  month,  justified 
the  hopes  of  his  master.  On  the  21st  February,  1809,  Sara- 
gossa at  last  surrendered,  havmg  been  the  object  of  several 
French  attacks  since  June,  1808. 

After  the  battle  of  Tudela  the  whole  of  the  army  in  Aragon 
had  fallen  back  upon  Saragossa.  Joseph  Palafox  had  shut 
himself  up  in  it  with  his  two  brothers,  and  the  country  popu- 
lation having  followed  in  great  nmnbers,  100,000  human  beings 
were  crowded  together  behind  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  in  its 
old  convents,  within  the  dull  walls  of  its  embattled  houses— 
almost  everywhere  without  outside  windows,  and  already 
threatening  the  enemy  with  their  gloomy  aspect.  Throughout 
the  province,  at  the  call  of  the  defenders  of  Saragossa  the  in- 
sin-gent  peasants  intercepted  the  convoys  of  provisions  intended 
for  the  French  army,  and  the  besiegers  no  less  than  the  be- 
aieped  suffered  from  want  of  food. 

Napoleon  had  undervalued  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Saragossa.  Always  ordering  the  movements  of  his  troops 
himself,  and  from  a  distance,  he  had  sent  Marshal  Moncey  with 
insufficient  forces;  and  soon  after,  Junot  was  entrusted  with 
the  attack.  The  saUies  of  the  Spanish  were  easily  repulsed,  but 
each  assault  cost  a  large  number  of  men.  The  Aragonian  rifle- 
men, posted  on  the  ramparts  or  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  brought 
down,  without  exposing  themselves,  the  bravest  of  om-  grena- 
diers.  Everywhere  the  women  brought  the  artillery-men 
food  and  ammunition ;  and  one  of  them,  finding  a  piece  aban- 
doned, applied  the  match  to  it  herself,  and  continued  firing 
it  for  several  days.  The  whole  of  the  population  fought  on  the 
walla  until  they  should  have  to  fight  in  the  streets  and  houeea 
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From  redoubt  to  redoubt,  from  convent  to  convent  General 
Junot  had  slowly  advanced,  till  the  middle  of  January  1809 
When  at  last  Marshal  Lannes  appeared  before  SaragosLa,  he 
Had  caUed  to  his  assistance  large  reinforcements;    and  the 
troops  posted  in  the  suburbs,  and  who  had  not  yet  shared  in 
the  action,  dispersed  the  hostile  crowd  there.    The  attack  com- 
menced  with  a  vigor  wliich  quite  equalled  the  energy  of  the 
resistance;  and  on  the  27th  January,  after  a  general  assault 
which  was  deadly  and  long-continued,  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
walls  was  carried  by  the  French  troops.     It  is  a  maxim  of  war 
that  every  town  deprived  of  the  protection  of  its  walls  capitu- 
lates, or  surrenders  at  discretion :  but  in  Saragossa  the  real 
etruggle-the  struggle  of  the  populace-was  only  beginning 
On  the  28th.  Lannes  wrote  to  the  emperor:  *'  Never  sire  have 
I  seen  such  keen  determination  as  in  putting  our  enemies  here 
on  theu-  defence.     I  have  seen  women  come  to  be  killed  at  a 
breach.     Every  house  has  to  be  taken  by  storm;  and  without 
great  precaution  we  should  lose  many  soldiers,  there  beine  in 
the  town  30,000  or  40,000  men,  besides  the  inhabitants.      We 
now  hold  Santa-Engracia  as  far  as  the  Capucine  convent  and 
have  captured  fifteen  guns.     In  spite  of  all  the  orders  I  have 
given  to  prevent  soldiers  from  rushing  forward,  their  ardor 
getting  the  better  of  them  has  given  us  200  womided  more  than 
we  ought  to  have. " 

And  a  few  days  afterwards:  "  The  seige  of  Saragossa  resem. 
bles  m  nothing  any  war  we  have  hitherto  had.  It  is  a  business 
requmng  great  prudence  and  great  energy.  We  are  obhged  to 
take  every  house  by  mining  or  assault.  These  fetches  defend 
themselves  with  a  keen  determination  which  is  inconceivable 
In  a  word,  sire,  it  is  a  horrible  war.  At  this  moment  three  or 
four  parts  of  the  town  are  on  fire,  and  it  is  crushed  with  shells 
yet  our  enemies  are  not  intimidated.  We  are  laboring  might 
and  main  to  get  to  the  faubourg;  and  once  we  are  masters  of 
It,  1  hope  the  town  will  not  long  hold  out." 

During  the  first  siege  of  Saragossa,  Marshal  Lefebvre  on 
gettmg  possession  of  one  of  the  principal  convents,  sent  to 
Joseph  Palafox  the  short  despatch:  ''Head-quarters,  Santa- 
Ungracia.  Capitulation."  And  the  defender  of  the  place  re- 
plied: "Headquarters,  Saragossa.  War  to  the  knife"  It 
was  war  to  the  knife,  to  the  musket,  to  the  mine,  which  was 
pursued  from  house  to  house,  from  story  to  story.  %  so 
along  the  streets,  the  French  soldiers  were  obliged  to  shp  past 
dose  to  the  wails,  the  enemy  being  so  keen  and  eager  that  a 
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shako  or  ooat  held  up  on  the  point  of  a  sword  to  deceive  them 
was  instantly  riddled  with  balls.  More  than  one  detachment 
after  taMng  a  building  were  suddenly  blown  up,  by  being 
secretly  undermined.  Our  soldiers  in  their  turn  replied  by 
some  imporUmt  underground  works,  which  were  ably  organ- 
ized by  Lacoste,  colonel  of  the  engineera  From  the  29th 
January  to  the  18th  February  the  same  struggle  was  pursued, 
with  the  same  keen  determination.  A  day  was  chosen  for  the 
assault  of  the  faubourg,  whicti  General  Gazan  had  long  in- 
vested. The  troops  were  imjmtient  to  make  this  last  effort, 
being  both  irritated  and  depressed.  They  both  suffered  and 
saw  others  suffer.  The  misery  in  the  town,  however,  was 
greater  than  the  besiegers  could  suspect.  A  terrible  epidemic 
was  decimating  those  who  were  left  of  the  defenders  of  Sai-a- 
gossa.    Joseph  Palafox  himself  was  dying. 

After  the  breach  was  opened  in  the  ramparts  of  the  faubourg, 
a  frightful  explosion  announced  the  destruction  of  the  immense 
University  buildings,  laying  open  to  our  soldiers  the  Ck)so,  or 
Holy  Street,  which  passed  through  the  whole  town.  The 
ground  was  everywhere  mined,  and  the  very  heart  of  Sara- 
gossa  was  at  its  last  extremity,  when  the  Junta  of  Defence  at 
last  yielded  to  the  necessity  which  was  bearing  them  down, 
and  a  measenger  presented  himself  before  Marshal  Lannes  in 
the  name  of  Don  Joseph  Palafox.  We  have  seen  the  painful 
illusions  created  by  the  isolation  of  a  besieged  town:  the  de- 
fenders of  Saragossa  beUeved  that  the  Spanish  had  been  vic- 
torious everywhere,  and  it  was  only  on  the  word  of  honor  of 
Marshal  Lannes  that  they  accepted  the  sad  truth.  The  12,000 
men  of  the  garrison  who  had  resisted  all  the  horrors  of  the 
sie^e,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Of  100,000  inhabitanw 
who  had  crowded  Saragossa,  54,000  had  perished.  There  were 
heaps  of  dead  bodies  round  the  old  church,  Our  Lady  del 
Pilar,  object  of  the  passionate  devotion  of  the  whole  population. 
In  their  real  heart,  and  at  the  first  moment  of  victory,  tfce 
French  soldiers  felt  for  the  defenders  of  Saragossa  an  admira- 
tion mixed  with  anger  and  alarm.  Rage  alone  animated  tb9 
heart  of  their  most  illustrious  leader.  Napoleon  had  sometimes 
honored  the  resistance  of  his  enemies,  as  at  Mantua:  now,  on 
his  attainmg  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  he  no  longer 
admitted  that  the  Spanish  should  defend  their  independence 
lurainst  a  usurpation  stained  with  perfidy.  '*  My  Brother,"  he 
wrote  to  King  Joseph  on  the  11th  March,  *'I  have  read  an 
article  in  the  Madrid  Qazette,  giving  an  account  of  the  taking 
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Of  ^arasof^^a,  m  which  they  eulogize  those  who  defended  that 
town-no  doub  to  encourage  those  of  Valencia  and  Seville 
That  IS  certamly  a  strange  poUcy.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a 
Frenchman  who  has  not  the  greatest  scorn  for  those  who  d  * 
fended  &inigossa.  Those  who  allow  such  vagaries  a^  mom 
dangerous  for  us  than  the  msurgents.  InTirl^^^ 
mention  is  already  made  of  Saguntum:  that,  in  my  op^  o^ 
Is  most  imprudent."  j  "pmion. 

Many  things  at  this  juncture  chafed  the  mind  of  the  imneri- 
ous  ma.stor  of  the  world.     He  had  left  Spain  immediately  S 
a  series  of  successes,  without  deceiving  himself  as  to  their  im- 
portance and  decisive  value  with  reference  to  the  permanent 
establi^hmont  of  the  Fren.'h  monarchy  m  Madrid.    Ifc  forc^w 
the  difHcult.es  and  perpetually  recurring  embarrassments  of 
a  command  being  divided,  when  the  nomin;il  authority  of  King 
Joseph  was  unable  to  govern  lieutenants  who  were  powerful 
distingmshed.  and  jealous.     To  obviate  this  inconvenience  and 
maintain  that  miity  of  action  which  he  considered  anInS 
pensable  element  of  success,  he  had  kept  to  himself  thesupreme 
direction  of  the  mihtary  operations,  and  attempted  to  govern 
the  war  in  Spam  from  a  distance,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
organizing  and  recruiting  his  armies  to  support;  in  Germanv  a 
determined  stniggle  against  all  the  forces  of  the  Austruan  em- 

tw,,  I   l^'i^.''"''"^'^'."'^  ^''^"'^^  Confederation,  all  the  states 
which  he  had  founded  or  subdued,  claimed  his  support  or  vigi- 
tence.     Russia  remained  quiet  because  she  was  poweriess  and 
disarmed,  but  a  serious  check  would  have  speedily  thrown  her 
with  ardor  on  the  side  of  his  enemies.    Russia,  compelled  by 
recent  treaties  and  pressing  interests,  concealed  under  friendly 
phrases  a  secret  indifference,  and  the  beginning  of  her  enmity 
being    moreover,  occupied  by  her  o^vn  conquests,  by  the  un- 
completed  subjugation  of   Finland,  and  a   renewal  of  her 
struggle  with  Turkey.     England,  irritated  and  humiliated  bv 
the  check  undergone  by  her  attempts  at  intervention  in  Spain 
was  energetically  preparing  new  and  more  successful  efforts' 
In  presence  of  so  many  enemies,  concealed  or  declared-com- 
pel  ed  to  regulate  so  many  affairs,  the  government,  oppression, 
and  conquest  of  so  many  races-Napoleon,  on  returning  to 
Pans  after  his  Spanish  campaign,  had  found  men's  dispositions 
changed,  and  precursory  signs  of  an  open  discontent  which  he 
was  not  acctstomed  to  meet  or  to  suffer. 

Even  in  Spain  the  rumor  of  this  modification  of  the  national 
ttought  had  ah^ady  reached  Xapoleon's  ears:  he  had  read  it 
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in  the  letters  of  his  most  intimate  correspondents,  and 
inaagined  it  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers.  The  rage  of  the 
despot  burst  forth  one  day  in  Valladohd :  when  passing  along 
the  ranks  of  the  troops  he  was  leaving  behind,  on  hearing 
some  of  thera  muttering  he  is  said  to  have  snatched  from  the 
hand  of  a  grenadier  a  musket,  which  seemed  awkwardly  held, 
exclaiming,  "  You  wretch!  you  deserve  to  be  shot,  and  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  have  it  done !  You  are  all  longing  to  go  back 
to  Paris,  to  resume  your  habits  and  pleasures:— well,  I  shall 
keep  you  under  arms  till  you  are  eighty." 

On  reaching  France,  and  especially  Paris,  Napoleon  thought 
the  atmosphere  felt  charged  with  resistance  and  disobedience. 
There  was  more  freedom  of  speech,  and  men's  thoughts  were 
more  daring  than  their  words.  Those  whom  he  distrusted 
now  came  nearer,  and  others  had  taken  the  liberty  to  criticise 
his  intentions  and  his  acts.  Even  in  the  Legislative  Body,  the 
arrangements  of  the  code  of  criminal  justice,  recently  submitted 
to  the  vote,  had  undergone  a  rather  lively  discussion.  FouchA 
had  the  courage  to  raise  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  when  speaking  to  the  Empress  Josephine  herself  aboufc 
the  necessity  of  a  divorce.  The  most  daring  had  ventured  to 
anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  fatal  accident  in  the  chances  of 
war,  some  affirming  that  Murat  aimed  at  the  crown.  Th« 
Arch-chanceUor  Cambac^r^,  who  always  showed  prudence 
and  abihty  in  his  relations  with  his  former  colleague,  now 
his  master,  attempted  in  vain  to  calm  the  increasing  irritation 
of  his  mind.  His  anger  bui-st  forth  against  Talleyrand  during 
a  sitting  of  the  Ministerial  Council  For  several  months  previ- 
ously a  coldness  and  distrust  had  reigned  between  the  emperor 
and  this  confidant  of  several  of  the  gravest  acts  of  his  life — 
who  was  always  self-possessed  even  when  he  seemed  devoted, 
too  clever  ever  to  give  himself  up  entirely,  and  invariably  im- 
passible in  manner  and  featm^.  Napoleon  poured  forth  his 
displeasure  in  a  long  speech,  reminding:  Talleyrand  of  advice 
he  had  formerly  given  him,  being  carried  away  both  by  his 
passion  and  the  desire  to  compromise  and  humiliate  a  man 
whose  intrigues  he  was  afraid  of.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
noisy  scene,  still  more  humiliating  for  the  emperor  than  for  the 
minister,  Talleyrand  quietly  withdrew,  limping  through  the 
galleries,  among  the  officers  and  courtiers,  astonished  at  the 
noise  which  had  reached  even  them,  and  looking  at  him  with 
curiosity  or  spite.  It  was  the  starting-point  of  that  secret  ani- 
xncfiity  to  which  Talleyrand  was  afterwards  to  give  cold  and 
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bitiiigexprt^ssion,  when,  in  1813,  after  a  similar  scene,  he  said^ 
**  You  have  a  great  man  there,  but  badly  brought  up !"  Napo- 
leon's anger  did  not  last  long,  although  his  distrust  remained 
fixed.  Talleyrand's  pride  underwent  numerous  eclipses.  Com- 
mencing, however,  from  that  day,  the  separation  between  them 
became  irreparable ;  and  when  the  emperor's  decadence  began, 
Talleyrand  was  already  gained  over  to  other  hopes,  and  ready 
to  serve  another  cause. 

It  was  during  the  first  moments  of  a  growing  discontent, 
already  unmistakable  in  Paris  and  the  large  towns,  that  Napo- 
leon found  himself  compelled  to  ask  from  France  new  efforts 
and  cruel  si^^rifices.     To  make  the  old  contingents  equal  to  the 
new,  he  has  alre^uiy,  they  said,  raised  80,000  men  by  the  past 
conscriptions;  the  same  expedient  if  soon  applied  to  more  re- 
mote years  will  bring  to  his  standards  grown-up  men  able  to 
undergo  long  fatigue.     The  contingent  of  1810  was  at  the  same 
time  raised  to  110,000  men.     In  order  to  furnish  officers  to  this 
enormous  mass  of  conscripts,  the  emperor  wrot«  on  the  Sth 
March,  to  General  Clarke,  minister  of  war:  ''I  have  foruKxi 
sixteen  cohorts  of  10,000  conscripts  of  my  guard.     Prp«;ent  to 
me  sixteen  lists  of  four  pupils  in  the  St.  Cyr  Military  College, 
to  be  appointed  as  sub  lieutenants  in  those  cohorts  ;'^  that  wili 
su[7ply  employment  to  sixty -four  scholars.     These  youths  will 
be  under  the  orders  of  the  officers  of  my  guard,  and  will  a.ssist 
them  in  forming  the  conscripts,  and  fulfilling  the  duties  of  ad- 
jutant.    They  can  also  be  of  use  in   marching  with  detach- 
ments to  the  regiments  where  they  will  have  their  definitive  ap- 
pointment.    Thus,  with  the  104  scholars  necessary  for  the  fifth 
biittahons,  the  school  must  supply  168  pupils  this  year.     Pre- 
sent to  me  168  young  people  to  replace  those  at  St.  Cyr. 

"Let  me  know  what  can  be  supplied  by  La  Fl^che  School, 
and  the  lycees.  I  have  forty  lycees;  if  each  of  them  can 
furnish  ten  pupils  of  eighteen  years  old,  that  makes  400  quarter- 
mastc^rs.  I  shall  have  to  send  200  to  the  different  regiments, 
and  200  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Find  also  whether  the  Poly- 
technic School  cannot  supply  fifty  officers ;  and  whether  the 
Compiegne  School  cannot  supply  fifty  youths  of  over  seventeen, 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  companies  of  artillery  workmen." 
As  if  to  supply  the  troublesome  gaps  thus  made  in  the 
schools  by  the  unexpected  removal  of  so  many  boys.  Napoleon 
had  written  beforehand  to  Fouche  from  Benaveuta  {3l8t  Decem- 
ber, 1809): 

"  I  am^informed  that  some  families  of  the  emigrants  are  r^ 
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moving  their  children  to  avoid  conscription,  and  keeping  them 
in  troublesome  and  culpable  idleness.  It  is  clear  that  the  old 
and  rich  families  who  are  not  for  our  system  are  against  it.  I 
wish  you  to  get  a  list  drawn  up  of  ten  of  those  principal  fami- 
lies in  each  depai-tment,  and  fifty  for  Paris,  showing  the  age, 
fortune,  and  quality  of  each  member.  My  intention  is  to  pass 
a  decree  to  send  to  the  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr  the  young 
men  belonging  to  those  families  whose  ages  are  between  sixteen 
and  eighteen.  If  any  objection  is  made,  the  only  answer  to 
make  is,  that  it  is  my  good  pleasure.  The  future  generation 
flhould  not  suffer  from  the  hatred  and  petty  spite  of  the  present 
generation.  If  you  have  to  ask  the  prefects  for  infoiTuation, 
do  so  in  similar  terms. " 

With  her  will  or  against  it,  by  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm 
still  left  or  under  the  law  of  good  pleasure,  France  followed 
her  insatiable  master  upon  the  ever  open  battle-fields.  Napo- 
leon was  not  deceived  as  to  his  arbitrary  measures.  "I  wdsh 
to  call  out  80,000  men  by  the  conscription  of  1810,"  he  wrote  on 
the  21st  March  to  General  Lacuee,  director-general  of  the  re- 
views and  conscription;  "  I  am  obliged  to  delay  the  publication 
of  the  '  Senatus-consulte,'  which  can  only  be  done  when  all  the 
documents  are  published.  Let  the  good  departments  be  pre- 
ferred in  choosing.  Tlie  levy  for  France  generally  will  only  be 
one  fourth  of  this  year's  conscription.  The  prefects  might 
manage  it  without  letting  the  public  know,  since  there  is  no 
occasion  for  their  aasembling  or  drawing  lots." 

Financial  diflSculties  also  began  to  be  felt.  For  a  long  time, 
by  war  contributions  and  exactions  of  every  kind  imposed 
upon  the  conquered  countries,  Napoleon  had  formed  a  military 
treasury,  which  he  alone  managed,  and  without  any  check. 
This  resource  allowed  him  to  do  without  increasing  taxes  or 
imposing  additional  burdens.  The  funds,  however,  became 
exhausted,  and  war  alone  could  renew  them.  "Reply  to 
Sieur  Otto,"  he  wTote  on  the  1st  April,  1809,  to  Champagny, 
**  that  I  will  have  nothing  said  about  subsidies.  It  is  not  at  all 
the  principle  of  France.  It  was  well  enough  under  the  ancient 
government,  because  they  had  few  troops,  but  at  the  present 
day  the  power  of  France,  and  the  energy  impressed  upon  my 
peoples,  will  produce  as  many  soldiers  as  I  wish,  and  my  money 
is  employed  in  equipping  them  and  putting  them  on  the  field. " 
Negotiations  were  still  being  carried  on.  The  fifth  coalitior 
was  secretly  formed,  and  diplomatic  plots  were  everywhere 
joining  'iieir  threads.    Napoleon  strove  to  engage  Russia  in  a 
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common  doclaration  atrainst  Austria;  Fngland  enrolled  against 
France  the  new  government  just  esUiblushed  at  Coii8Umiinu}'le 
by  revolution.  On  both  sides  the  preparations  for  war  became 
more  patent  and  hurried.  Metternich  complained  at  Paris  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  France,  and  announctnl  the  rociprcxjity 
imposed  up(m  his  miister.  On  the  1st  April,  Napoleon  wrote, 
"Grct  articles  put  in  all  the  journals  upon  all  that  is  provoking 
or  offensive  for  the  French  nation  in  everything  done  at 
Vienna.  You  cim  go  as  far  back  as  the  first  ai'uung.  There 
must  be  an  article  of  this  tendency  every  day  in  the  Jourmd 
de  V Empire^  or  the  Fublicistc,  or  the  Gazette  de  France.  The 
aim  of  these  articles  is  to  prove  that  they  wish  lls  to  make 
war." 

In  France  the  decided,  if  not  expressed,  wish  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  and  m  Austria  the  patriotic  indignation  and 
warlike  excitement  of  the  court  and  army,  must  necess^irily 
have  brought  on  a  rupture ;  and  the  most  trilling  pretext  was 
enough  to  cause  the  explosion.  The  arrest  of  a  French  courier 
by  the  Austrians  at  liraunau,  the  violation  of  the  imyK  rial 
territory  by  the  troops  of  Marshal  Davout  then  posteii  at 
Wurzburg,  provoked  hostilities  several  days  sooner  than 
Napoleon  expected;  and  Metternich  had  already  ask^ni  for  his 
passports  when,  on  the  10th  April,  the  Archduke  Charlei 
crossed  the  Inn  with  his  army.  The  Tyrol  at  the  same  time 
rose  in  insurrortion  under  the  orders  of  a  mounUiin  uinkeefK^r, 
Andrew  Hofer;  and  the  bavarian  garrisons  were  everywhere 
attacked  by  hunters  and  peasants.  Like  the  Spanish,  the 
Tyrolcso  claimed  the  independence  of  their  country. 

The  tr(K)ps  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  already  covered  Ger- 
many; Davout  being  at  I^tLsbon,  Linues  at  Augsburg,  and 
Massena  at  Ulm.  Marshal  Lefebvrt?  commanded  the  Bavari- 
ans, Augereau  was  appointed  to  lead  the  Wurtembergei-s,  the 
men  of  Baden  and  Ht'sse;  the  Saxoas  were*  placed  und(M'  the 
orders  of  i^rnadotte.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  April,  the 
Archduke  Charles  uTote  to  the  King  of  Rivaria  that  his 
or<lei-s  were  to  advance,  and  treat  a^s  enemies  aU  the  forces 
wliich  opposed  him;  that  he  fondly  trusted  that  no  German 
would  resist  the  lil)erating  army  on  its  march  to  deliver  Ger- 
many. The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  already  offered  to  the 
Knip^  of  Saxony  and  Rivarui  one  of  his  palac(^  in  I'ranee  as 
an  asylum,  should  they  fin<i  themselves  com[)eUed  to  tempo- 
ral liy  abandon  their  capitals.  The  King  of  Bavaria  set  out 
lor  Augsburg. 
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The  unexpected  movement  of  his  enemies  modified  Napo- 
leon's plan  of  attack.  A  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  despatches 
sent  to  Major-General  Berthier  caused  some  difficulty  in  the 
first  operations  of  the  French  army.  When  the  emperor 
arrived  at  Donauwerth,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  his  army 
was  spread  over  an  extent  of  twenty-five  leagues,  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  cut  in  two  by  the  Archduke  Charles.  It  was 
Napoleon's  care  and  study  on  beginning  the  campaign  to 
avoid  tiiis  danger,  which  soon  afterwards  he  subjected  his 
adversary  to.  The  Austrians,  after  passing  the  Isar  at  two 
places,  and  driving  back  the  Bavarians  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  defend  the  passage,  advanced  towards  the  Danube. 

Already,  before  touching  Donauwerth,  Napoleon's  orders 
had  begun  the  concentration  of  his  forces.  Massena  was  at 
Augsburg,  and  received  the  order  to  march  upon  Neustadt, 
and  similarly  Da v out  left  Eatisbon  to  advance  to  the  same 
place.  The  Archduke  Charles  was  also  striving  to  reach  it, 
hoping  to  gain  upon  the  French  by  speed,  and  pass  between 
the  divisions  posted  at  Ratisbon  and  Augsburg.  This  manoeu- 
vre was  baffled  by  Napoleon's  prompt  decision.  "  Never  was 
there  need  for  more  rapidity  and  activity  of  movement  than 
now,"  he  wrote  on  the  18th  to  Massena.  "Activity,  activity, 
speed  I    Let  me  have  your  assistance. " 

The  emperor's  lieutenants  did  not  fail  him  in  this  brilliant 
and  scientific  movement,  everywhere  executed  with  an  ability 
and  precision  worthy  of  the  great  general  who  had  conceived 
it.  The  Archduke  Charles  was  a  consummate  tactician,  but 
often  his  prudence  degenerated  into  hesitation— a  dangerous 
fault  in  presence  of  the  most  overpowering  military  genius 
whom  the  world  had  yet  beheld.  Napoleon  himself  said  of 
Marshal  Turenne  that  he  was  the  only  general  whom  experi- 
ence had  made  more  daring.  A  long  military  experience  had 
not  exercised  that  happy  effect  on  the  archduke;  he  still  felt 
his  way,  and  neglecting  to  take  advantage  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  his  forces,  dispersed  the  different  parts  of  his  army. 
The  chastisement  was  not  slow  in  following  the  fault.  On  the 
li*th.  Marshal  Davout,  ascending  th<^  Danube  from  Ratisbon  to 
Abensberg,  met  and  defeated  the  Austrian  troops  at  Fangen, 
thus  being  able  to  effect  his  junction  with  the  Bavarians.  On 
the  20th,  the  emperor  attacked  the  enemy's  lines  at  several 
points,  and  forced  his  way  through  them  towards  Rohr  after 
several  active  engagements,  thus  securing  the  point  of  Abens* 
berg,  and  separating  the  Archduke  Charles   from  General 
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Hiller  and  the  Archduke  Louis.  On  the  21st,  ihis  laM  part  of 
the  enemy's  army  precipitated  itself  in  a  body  upon  the  im- 
portant position  of  Landshut,  where  all  the  Austrian  war  ma- 
terial was  collected,  with  a  large  number  of  wounded ;  but  at 
the  same  moment  the  emperor  himself  came  up,  eagerly 
followed  by  Lannes  and  Bessi^res,  commanding  their  regi- 
m.^its.  Massena  also  made  hcuste  to  join  them.  The  bridges 
on  the  Isar  were  all  attci€ked  at  once,  and  bravely  defended  by 
the  Austrians:  when  carri(*d  they  were  already  in  flames. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  however,  attacking  Ratisbon,  which 
Davout  was  obhged  to  leave  protected  only  by  one  regiment, 
easdy  took  possession  of  that  important  place,  comnumding 
both  banks  of  the  Danube.  He  was  thus,  on  the  22nd,  l>efore 
Eckiniihl  opposite  Davout.  Informed  of  this  movement, 
wiiich  he  had  partly  guessed  from  the  noise  of  the  cannon  on 
the  21st,  the  emperor  directeil  the  main  bo<iy  of  his  army 
towards  Eckmiihl.  His  troops  had  already  been  fighting  for 
three  days,  and  Napoleon  cosked  a  fresh  effort  from  them. 
"It  is  four  o'clock,"  he  wrote  to  Davout,  ''  I  have  resolveil  to 
march,  and  shall  be  upon  Eckmiihl  about  midday,  and  ready 
to  attack  the  enemy  vigorously  at  three  o'clock.  I  shall  have 
with  me  10,000  men.  I  shall  be  at  Ergoltsbach  before  midday. 
If  the  cannon  are  heard  I  shall  know  I  am  to  attack.  If  I 
don't  he;ir  it,  and  you  are  ready  for  the  attack,  fire  a  salvo  of 
ten  guns  at  twelv^e,  another  at  one,  and  another  at  two.  I  am 
determined  to  exterminate  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
to-day,  or  at  the  latest  to-morrow." 

The  day  was  not  finished,  and  the  cuirassiers  were  still 
fighting  by  moonlight  to  carry  and  defend  the  Ratisbon  high- 
way, yet  the  victory  was  decisive.  The  Archduke  Chiirk« 
was  beaten,  and  faUing  back  upon  Ratisbon,  he,  during  the 
night,  took  the  wise  step  of  evacuating  the  town  and  with- 
drawing into  Bohemia,  where  Greneral  Bellegarde  and  his 
troops  awaited  him.  Henceforth  the  Austrian  army  formed 
two  distinct  bodies.  On  the  23rd,  Napoleon  marched  upon 
Ratisbon,  which  bravely  defended  itself.  SUghtly  wounded  in 
the  foot  by  a  ball,  the  emperor  remained  the  whole  day  on 
horseback.  Marshal  I^annes  directing  the  assault.  At  one 
moment  the  soldiers  hesitating  Ixx^ause  the  Austrians  shot 
down  one  after  another  of  ttiose  who  c^arried  the  ladders, 
I^mnes  seized  one,  and  shouted,  "  1  shall  show  you  that  your 
marshal  has  not  censed  to  be  a  grenadier."  His  aides-de-camp 
went  before  him,  and  they  themselves  led  the  troops  to  the 
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escalade.     At  last  the  gates  were  opened,  and  Napoleon  en- 
tered Katisbon. 

He  spent  three  days  there,  preparing:  his  movement  of  at- 
tack against  Vienna,  which  was  shghtly  and  badly  defended, 
fortifying  his  positions,  and  taking  precautions  against  an  un- 
expected return  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  At  the  same  time, 
by  his  proclamations  to  the  army,  as  well  as  by  his  letters  to 
the  princps  of  the  Ehenish  Confederation,  he  spread  through- 
out all  Europe  his  inebriation  with  success,  and  the  declaration 
of  his  projects. 

''Soldiers! 

''You  have  justified  my  expectations;  you  have  made  up 
for  numbers  by  bravery.  You  have  gloriously  proved  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  soldiers  of  Caesar  and  the 
armed  hordes  of  Xerxes. 

"In  a  few  days  we  have  triumx)hed  in  the  three  pitched 
battles  of  Thaim,  Abensberg,  and  Eckmiihl,  and  in  the  engage- 
ments of  Peising,  Landshut,  and  Ratisbon.  A  hundred  can- 
non, forty  flags,  50,000  prisoners,  three  sets  of  bridge-appa- 
ratus, all  the  enemy's  artillery,  with  600  harnessed  wagons, 
3000  harnessed  carriages  with  baggage,  all  the  regimental 
chests, — that  is  the  residt  of  your  rapid  marches  and  your 
courage. 

"Tlie  enemy,  intoxicated  by  a  perjured  cabinet,  seemed  to 
have  retained  no  recollection  of  you;  his  awakening  has  been 
speedy,  y<^u  have  appeared  to  him  more  terrible  than  ever. 
Recently  he  crossed  the  Inn,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  our 
allies.  Recently  he  was  in  full  hopes  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  bosom  of  our  country ;  to-day  defeated,  terrified,  he  flies 
in  disorder.  My  advance-guard  has  already  passed  the  Inn. 
Within  a  month  we  shall  be  at  Vienna." 

It  was  at  Ratisbon  that  the  emperor  at  last  receive^  the  news 
of  the  army  of  Italy  which  he  was  impatiently  demanding. 
When  attacked,  on  the  10th  Aprd,  by  the  Archduke  John,  as 
the  generals  separated  by  Napoleon  had  been  in  Germany  by 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Prince  Eugene,  w^ho  was  in  command 
for  the  first  time,  had  not  been  able,  as  Napoleon  was,  to  re- 
trieve, by  a  sudden  stroke  and  powerfiU  effort,  an  engagement 
badly  begun.  Being  unable  to  hold  head  against  the  Austrian 
forces,  he  resolved  to  retire,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  main  body 
of  his  army.     This  retrograde  movement  he  performed  with 


regret ;  hesitating,  and  feeling  aimoyed  by  the  grumbling  of  the 
soldiers,  because  they  wished  to  march  to  the  enemy,  and  by 
the  hesitation  of  the  generals  who  dared  not  otter  liim  advice, 
he  lialted  on  the  ISth  before  the  town  of  Siicile,  and  on  the  H'xh 
made  an  unexpected  attack  on  the  Archdukt*  John,  who  on  the 
previous  evening  had  surprised  and  beaten  the  French  rear- 
guard at  Pordenone,  though,  as  it  now  aj^peared,  not  any  better 
guarded  himself.  Contused  at  the  first  moment  by  an  un- 
looked-for ai  tack,  the  Austrians  defended  themselves  with  great 
bravery.  Their  superior  forces  threatened  to  cut  off  our  com- 
munications, and  the  prince,  afniid  of  being  isolated,  ordered 
retreat  when  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  still  uncertain.  He 
had  just  left  the  battle-field  -which  the  soldiers  would  scarcely 
leave,  furious  at  not  having  gained  the  day — when  the  Viceroy 
of  Italy,  modest  and  brave,  but  evidently  not  ecpial  to  th(^  t.^sk 
which  the  emi)eror  had  imposed  upon  him,  wrote  thus  to  the 
latter-—"  My  father,  I  have  need  of  your  indulgence.  Fearing 
your  blame  if  I  w:th<lrew,  I  accepted  battle,  and  I  have  lost  it." 
He  accompanied  this  sad  news  with  no  messiige  nor  any  details, 
and  the  want  of  information  annoyed  Napoleon  stUl  more  than 
the  check  underg<nie  by  his  troops.  "  Whatever  evil  may  have 
taken  place,"  he  wrote,  "if  I  had  full  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  things  I  should  decide  what  to  do;  but  I  think  it  an  absurd 
and  frightful  thing  that  a  battle  taking  place  on  the  ICth,  it  is 
now  the  26th,  without  my  knowing  anything  al)out  it.  That 
upsets  my  plans  for  the  campaign,  and  I  cannot  understand 
what  can  have  suggested  to  you  that  singidar  procedure.  I 
hope  to  be  soon  at  Salzburg,  and  make  short  work  in  the  Tyml; 
but  for  God's  sake!  let  me  know  what  is  going  on,  and  what  is 
the  situation  of  my  affairs  in  Italy."  And  on  the  30th  April: 
*'War  is  a  serious  game,  in  which  one  can  compromise  his 
reputation  and  his  country.  A  man  of  sense  must  soon  feel 
and  know  if  he  is  made  for  that  profession  or  not.  I  know  that 
in  Italy  you  affect  some  contempt  for  Massena;  if  I  had  sent 
him,  that  which  has  hai)pened  would  not  have  taken  plaee. 
Massena  has  military  cpuilities  before  which  one  must  humble 
himself.  His  faults  must  be  forgot,  for  all  men  have  their 
faidts.  In  giving  you  the  command  of  the  army  I  made  a  mis- 
take, and  ought  to  have  sent  you  Massena,  and  given  you  the 
command  of  the  cavalry  under  his  orders.  The  Prince  Royal 
of  Bavaria  commands  a  division  under  the  Duke  of  Dantzic. 
Kings  of  France,  emperors,  even  when  reigning,  have  often 
commanded  a  regiment  or  division  under  the  orders  of  an  old 
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marshal.  I  think  that  if  matters  become  pressing  you  oughl 
to  write  to  the  King  of  Naples  to  come  to  the  army :  he  will 
leave  the  government  to  the  queen.  You  will  hand  over  the 
command  to  him,  and  serve  under  his  orders.  The  case  simply 
is,  that  you  have  less  experience  of  war  than  a  man  who  has 
served  since  he  was  sixteen.  I  am  not  displeased  at  the  mis- 
takes you  have  made,  but  because  you  don't  write  to  me,  and 
put  me  in  a  position  to  give  you  advice,  and  even  direct  opera- 
tions from  this  place. " 

Fortunately  for  Prince  Eugene,  as  well  as  the  army  of  Italy, 
General  Macdonald  had  just  arrived  at  head-quarters,  then 
moved  beyond  the  Pena.  Able,  honorable,  and  brave  as  he 
had  shown  himself  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  Macdonald 
underwent  the  weight  of  imperial  disgrace  on  account  of  his 
intimacy  with  General  Moreau.  The  young  officers  of  the  em- 
pire used  to  turn  to  ridicule  his  grave  disposition  and  simple 
habits;  but  the  soldiers  loved  him,  and  had  confidence  in  him, 
and  Prince  Eugene  had  the  good  sense  to  let  himself  be  guided 
by  his  advice.  The  retreat  being  continued  to  the  Adige,  the 
army  rested  there,  waiting  for  the  enemy,  who  were  slow  in 
coming  in.  When  at  last  the  Archduke  John  appeared,  he 
durst  not  attack  the  line  of  the  river,  and  waited  for  news  from 
Germany.  Prince  Eugene  was  still  ignorant  of  the  emperor's 
success.  On  tne  1st  of  May,  Macdonald,  who  was  taking  ob- 
servations, beUeved  he  saw  a  retreating  movement  of  the  enemy 
towards  the  FriouL  "Victory  in  Germany  I"  he  shouted,  run- 
ning towards  the  viceroy;  "  now  is  the  moment  to  march  for- 
ward 1"  True  enough,  the  Archduke  John,  being  informed  of 
Napoleon's  movement  upon  Vienna,  made  haste  to  return  to 
Germany,  in  the  hope  of  joining  his  brother,  the  Archduke 
Charles.  Prince  Eugene  immediately  started  in  pursuit,  passed 
the  Piave  hurriedly,  and  driving  the  archduke  through  the 
Camatic  and  Julian  Alps,  marched  himself,  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  towards  the  victorious  emperor.  On  the  14th  May,  after 
dividing  his  forces,  he  sent  General  Macdonfdd  with  one  part 
to  meet  General  Marmont,  who  was  advancing  towards  Trieste. 
The  army  of  Italy  was  soon  after  reunited  at  Wagram. 

The  first  reverses  of  Prince  Eugene  were  not  the  only  thing 
to  disturb  the  emperor's  joy  at  Ratisbon.  In  Tyrol  a  rising  of 
the  peasants,  prepared  and  encouraged  by  Austrian  agents,  had 
suddenly  engaged  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  a  determined  struggle  against  the  French  conquest 
and  the  Bavarian  domination.    A  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 


Francis  was  spread  through  the  mountains,  and  General 
Chasteler  w^is  sent  from  Vienna  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  insurrection.  The  Bavarian  garrisons  were  few,  and  the 
French  detachments  which  came  to  their  assistance  being  com- 
posed of  recruits,  the  patriotic  passion  of  the  mountaineers 
easily  triumphed  over  an  enemy  of  inferior  numbere.  From 
Linz  to  Brunecken  all  the  posts  were  carried  by  the  Tyrolese; 
Halle,  Innspruck,  and  Trente  quickly  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
insurgents.  A  Freneh  column  arriving  beneath  Innspruck 
when  Greneral  Ch;usteler  and  Hofer  had  just  taken  possession 
of  the  place,  was  surrounded,  and  compelled  to  capitulate. 
General  Baraguey  d'HiUiers,  who  occupied  Trente,  had  to  fall 
back  upon  Roveredo,  and  then  upon  Rivoli.  The  Itahan  as 
well  as  the  German  Tyrolese  had  reconquered  their  independ- 
ence; from  one  end  of  the  mountains  to  the  other  re-echoed  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Francis  and  that  of  the  Archduke  John, 
whom  the  peasants  were  impatiently  awaiting  since  the  news  of 
his  first  successes  in  Italy.  The  insurrection  had  been  entirely 
patriotic,  religious,  and  popular:  the  first  leader,  Andrew 
Hofer,  was  a  grave  and  pious  man,  who  rejoiced  and  trium])hed 
with  simplicity,  asking  God's  pardon  in  the  churches  for  the 
crime  and  violence  which  he  had  been  unable  to  prevent,  and 
which  were  only  acts  of  reprisal  for  the  Bavarian  oppression. 
The  mode>t  glory  of  the  honest  innkeeper  reached  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  with  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  whole  of  Germany  seemed  moved  by  the  same  breath  of 
independence  in  the  subject  or  conquered  countries.  In  SwabLa, 
Saxony,  Ilesse,  a  silent  emotion  thrilled  all  hearts;  at  certain 
points  bands  of  insurgents  collected  together.  In  Pi-ussia,  the 
instinct  of  patriotic  vengeance  was  still  more  powerful;  the 
comaiandant  of  B«'rlin  gave  to  the  garrison  as  watchword 
*'  Charles  and  Ratisbon;"  one  of  the  officers  at  the  heiid  of  the 
cavalry  here,  Major  Scliill,  formerly  known  as  leader  of  the 
partisans  in  1806  and  1807,  had  just  resumed  his  old  task,  draw- 
ing with  him  the  body  which  he  commanded;  and  several  com- 
panies of  infantry  deserted  to  join  him.  The  protestations  of 
the  Prussian  ministers  were  not  enough  to  convince  Napoleon 
of  tlie  ignorance  of  government  with  regard  to  these  hostile* 
mimifestat  ions.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  35,iHHj  men,  had  just  entered  Poland,  taking  by  surj)rise 
Prince  Poniatowski  and  the  Pohsh  army,  still  badly  organized. 
After  a  keenly-cont/osted  battle  in  the  environs  of  Riiszyn, 
near  Warsaw,    Prince  Poniatowski  was  obliged    to    surren- 
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der  his  capital,  and  fall  back  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula. 

Napoleon  alone  had  conquered,  and  his  lieutenants  acting  for 
him  in  more  distant  parts,  by  being  surprised  or  incapable,  had 
Duly  caused  him  embarrassment.  This  was  a  natural  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  a  too  extensive  power,  and  a  territory 
too  vast  to  be  at  all  points  usefully  occupied  and  skilfully  de- 
fended. All  these  events  confirmed  the  emperor  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  he  had  already  taken  to  march  upon  Vienna. 
Neglecting  the  Archduke  Charles's  army,  the  Marshals  Lannea 
and  Bessieres  crossed  Bavaria,  Napoleon  himself  setting  out 
for  Landshut  in  order  to  take  the  management  of  his  forces. 
Thus  the  whole  army  advanced  towards  the  Inn.  Massena 
took  possession  of  Passau,  and  by  the  Ist  May  all  the  troops 
had  crossed  the  river.  Massena  was  ordered  to  make  himself 
master  of  Linz,  and  secure  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  at 
Monthausen.  There  the  archdukes  and  General  Hillqr  might 
effect  their  junction,  and  there,  therefore,  must  the  road  to 
Vienna  be  opened  or  closed. 

Massena  never  hesitated  before  a  difficulty,  and  never  drew 
back  before  the  most  fatal  necessities.  The  Austrians  were 
superior  to  him  in  number,  and  occupied  excellent  positions. 
Linz  was  carried  and  passed  through  in  a  few  hours.  When 
Napoleon  arrived  before  the  small  town  of  Ebersberg  which 
defended  the  bridge,  the  place,  the  castle  and  even  the  bridge 
were  in  our  power,  at  the  cost  of  a  horrible  carnage  which 
caused  some  emotion  to  the  emperor  himself.  He  refused  to 
occupy  Ebersberg,  everywhere  swimming  in  blood  and 
strewed  with  dead  bodies.  There  was  still  a  rally ing-point 
left  to  the  archdukes  at  the  bridge  of  Krems,  but  they  did  not 
think  they  could  defend  it.  The  Archduke  Louis  and  General 
Hiller  passed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  the  road  to 
Vienna  lay  open. 

Generally  slow  in  his  operations,  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
too  far  from  the  capital  to  assist  it.  The  place  had  made  no 
preparations  for  defence, but  the  population  was  animated  by 
great  patriotic  zeal,  and  the  sight  of  the  French  troops  before 
the  gates  at  once  caused  a  rising.  The  new  town,  which  waa 
was  open  and  without  ramparts,  was  quickly  in  our 
power.  Preparations  were  made  to  defend  the  walls  of  the 
old  town,  behind  which  the  Archduke  Maximilian  waa  en 
trenched,  with  from  15,000  to  18,000  regular  troops. 

Napoleon  took  up  his  abode  at  Shonbrunn,  in  the  palace 


abandoned  by  the  Emperor  Francis ;  and  after  appointing  as 
governor  of  Vienna,  General  Andreossy,  rt'cently  his  anibjis- 
Siidor  in  Austria,  waited  calmly  for  the  result  of  the  bombard- 
ment. The  archduke  had  imprudently  exposed  the  town  to  an 
irresistible  attack:  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  Maybe  left 
Vienna  with  the  greater  part  of  liis  troops,  leaving  to  General 
O'Reilly  the  sad  duty  of  concluding  the  capiiulation.  The 
French  took  possession  of  the  place  on  the  13th.  The 
pt^pulation  were  still  excited  when  Napoleon  issued  a  procla- 
mation denouncing  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  for 
having  deserted,  "  not  as  soldiers  of  honor  yielding  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  reverses  of  war,  but  as  perjurers  pursued  by 
their  remorse.  On  running  away  from  Vienna  their  farewells 
to  its  inhabitants  were  fire  and  bloodshed ;  like  Medea,  they 
have  cut  the  throats  of  their  children  with  their  own  hands. 
Soldiers!  the  people  of  Vienna,  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
deputation  from  its  faubourgs,  are  forsaken,  abandoned,  and 
widowed ;  they  will  be  the  object  of  your  regards.  I  take  the 
good  citizens  under  my  special  protection.  As  to  turbulent 
and  bad  men,  I  shall  make  examples  of  them  in  the  ends  of 
justice.  Soldiers!  Let  us  treat  kindly  the  poor  peasiints,  and 
this  good  population  who  have  so  many  claims  upon  our  es- 
teem. Let  us  not  be  made  haughty  by  our  success;  but  let  us 
see  in  it  a  proof  of  that  divine  jiistice  which  punishes  the  un- 
grateful and  the  perjured." 

That  boundless  vanity  which  always  per\'aded  Napoleon's 
80ul,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  of  thankfidness  towards 
divine  justice,  did  not  prevent  him  from  clearly  seeing  before- 
hand the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  and  the  obstacles 
still  to  be  overcome,  even  after  reaching  Vienna,  and  gaining 
the  victory  in  every  battle.  Success  had  again  attended  on  all 
his  combinations,  and  the  extreme  extension  of  his  forces. 
Prince  Eugene  after  recovering  the  advantage  over  Archduke 
John,  was  now  coming  nearer  the  emperor  as  he  pursued  the 
enemy.  Marshal  Lefebvre  at  the  head  of  the  Bavarians  and 
French  divisions,  had  commenced  offensive  operations  against 
General  Chasteler  and  Jellachich,  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Tyrol,  and  after  beating  their  forces  and  those  of  the  moun- 
taineers combined  at  Worgel,  on  the  13th  May,  advanced  to 
Innspruck  and  took  possession  of  it.  The  peasant.^  had  re- 
tired to  the  mountains,  and  the  Austrian  forces  fell  back  upon 
Hungary.  Prince  Poniatowski  defended  victoriously  the 
right    bank    of    the   Vistida,   and    threatened  Cracow,  while 
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Galicia  waa  rising  in  favor  of  Polish  independence.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles's  army,  however,  still  existed— large,  powerful, 
and  eager  to  avenge  its  defeats.  The  Archduke  Louis  had 
brought  him  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  and  the  Archduke 
John  was  advancing  to  the  assistance  of  his  brothers.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  junction,  and  conquer  his  enemy  before  he  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  army  of  Italy,  Napoleon  decided  upon 
crossing  the  Danube  in  the  very  suburbs  of  the  capital,  by 
making  use  of  the  numerous  islets  there.  At  the  island  of 
Lobau,  which  was  the  point  chosen  for  the  passage,  the  bed  of 
the  Danube  was  broad  and  deep ;  and  the  island  not  being  in  the 
midtUe  of  the  stream,  the  branch  separating  it  from  the  bank 
was  comparatively  narrow.  The  emperor  gave  orders  to  con- 
struct bridges. 

The  attempt  was  a  bold  one  at  any  time ;  it  was  rash,  at  the 
moment  when  the  waters  of  the  Danube,  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  bridges,  pre- 
pared with  diflaculty,  on  which  depended  the  success  of  the 
operation.  On  the  20th  May,  Marshal  Massena's  troops  crossed 
the  river  entirely,  and  took  up  position  in  the  villages  of 
Aspem,  and  Essling;  a  ditch  full  of  water  joined  the  two  vil- 
lages, and  its  banks  were  immediately  covered  with  troops. 
The  archduke's  advance-guard  had  alone  appeared,  till  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  May,  the  Austrian 
army,  70,000  to  80,000  men  strong,  at  last  poured  on  the  plain 
of  Marc hf eld.  The  large  bridge  thrown  from  the  right  bank 
to  the  island  of  Lobau  had  been  broken  for  the  second  time 
during  the  night,  and  therefore  only  35,000  or  40,000  French- 
men were  there  to  meet  the  enemy.  Tlie  emperor,  however, 
was  there,  the  bridge  was  about  to  be  repaired,  and  the  gen- 
erals were  opposed  to  every  thought  of  retreat.  Marshal 
Lannes  had  gone  forward  to  occupy  EssHng,  while  Greneral 
Mo h tor  had  fortified  himself  in  Aspem.  The  struggle  began 
with  the  passionate  ardor  of  men  playing  the  great  game  in 
which  their  glory  or  their  country's  Hberty  is  at  stake.  The 
position  at  Aspem,  covering  the  bridge  to  the  island  of  Lobau, 
Was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  till  at  last  Molitor  barri- 
caded the  houses  of  the  village,  and  drove  back  the  Austrian 
attack  with  the  bayonet.  No  assault,  however  fierce,  was 
able  to  dislodge  Massena  from  the  burying-ground,  nor  Lannes 
from  the  village  of  Esshng.  At  one  time  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
sollem's  division  was  very  nearly  cutting  off  our  communication 
between  the  two  villages,  at  sight  of  which  Lannee,  turning 


towards  Marshal  Ressi^res,  ordered  him,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
and  without  regard  for  liis  rank  or  age,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  cuirassiei-s  for  a  ''  thorough"  charge.  Deeply  hurt 
by  this  order,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  given,  Bessie  res 
deferred  demanding  an  ex])laiiation.  and  made  a  dash  up^n  th© 
Austrian  lines.  He  had  to  meet  in  succession  the  artillery, 
the  infantry,  and  the  cavalry;  General  Espagne,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  heavy  horse,  was  killed  by  his  side;  then  Gen- 
eral Liisalle  made  a  chai-ge  in  his  turn,  bringing  to  the 
marshal  a.ssistance  of  which  he  stood  in  great  need,  and  Prince 
Hohenzollem's  division  was  stopped.  In  tlie  evening,  when 
bivouacking,  the  emperor  was  obhged  to  intcrj^ose  to  prevent 
Lannes  and  Bessieres  from  using  against  each  other  the  swords 
which  they  had  so  gallantly  used  dunng  the  fighting  against 
the  enemy. 

The  arcliduke  having  ordered  retreat  after  nightfall,  both 
armies  camped  in  their  positions.  Large  forces  had  already 
crosst^d  the  Danube,  including  the  whole  corps  of  General 
Lannes.  The  guard  also  arrived,  which  had  not  yet  shared  in 
any  engagement  during  the  campaign.  Seventy  or  seventy- 
five  thousand  men  having  reached  the  left  bank,  they  only 
waited  for  Marshal  Davout's  corps,  which  hml  received  orders 
to  hasten  its  march,  when  the  large  bridge  broke  for  the  third 
tune.  Part  of  the  artillery  and  most  of  the  anmnmition- 
wagons  were  still  on  the  right  bank.  When  communication 
was  ag-ain  effected,  the  fightmg  was  everywhere  carried  on 
with  fresh  fury. 

Another  attack  was  made  on  the  villages  of  Aspem  and 
Essling,  which  had  already  been  reduced  to  niins.  One  after 
another,  Massena  recovered  the  positions  which  Mohtor  was 
forced  on  the  previous  evening  to  abandon;  he  also  carried  the 
church  occupied  by  the  Austrian  general,  Vacquant.  Lannea 
had  received  orders,  while  protecting  Essling,  to  march  into 
the  plain,  and  by  a  circukir  movement  pierce  the  enemy's  hne 
and  cut  them  in  two.  This  operation  was  about  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  marshal  s^nit  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  emperor 
to  ask  him  to  have  his  rear  protected  by  the  guard  on  his 
leaving  KssUng  unproteiUxl,  when  frightful  news  wa.s  brought 
to  Napoleon.  Tlie  trunks  of  trees,  stones,  and  rubbish  of  every 
kind,  brought  down  by  the  rapid  current  of  the  Tiver,  had 
agJiin  broken  the  cables  which  held  together  the  boats  com- 
posing the  preat  bridcre,  and  both  parts  were  carried  down  the 
ftreani,  tiiking  with  them  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers,  who  wera 
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then  defiling  over.  The  passage  of  the  troops  being  stopped, 
and  the  ammunition  running  short,  Napoleon  ordered  Lannes 
to  fall  back  on  the  line  of  the  villages  and  abandon  the  pursuit 
of  the  Austrians,  who  were  just  before  that  hardly  pressed 
ever^^where.  Whilst  the  marshal,  bitterly  disappointed,  was 
effecting  this  backward  movement,  the  archduke  ordered  all 
his  artillery  to  be  directed  upon  him:  General  St.  Hilaire  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and  whole  files  of  General 
Oudinot's  regiments  were  shot  down — unfortunate  lads,  so 
recently  enrolled  that  their  officei-s  durst  not  deploy  them  be- 
fore the  enemy.  It  was  now  midday ;  Major-General  Borthier 
had  just  written  to  Marshal  Davout,  retained  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Danube:  "  The  interruption  of  the  bridge  has  pre- 
vented pro  vision -supplies:  at  ten  o'clock  we  were  short  of 
ammunition,  and  the  enemy,  perceiving  it,  marched  back  upon 
us.  Two  hundred  guns,  to  which  we  cannot  reply,  have  done 
us  much  harm.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  repair  the  bridges  and  send  ammunition  and  food. 
Write  to  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  (Bemadotte)  not  to  open  a 
campaign  in  Bohemia,  and  to  General  Lauriston  to  be  ready  to 
join  us.  See  that  Daru  sends  us  ambulance-stores  and  j)ro- 
visions  of  every  kind.  As  soon  as  the  bridge  is  rei\dy,  or 
during  the  night,  come  and  have  a  consultation  with  the 
emperor. " 

At  the  same  moment  the  Austrians  began  a  movement  simi- 
lar to  that  which  Lannes  so  recently  was  on  the  point  of  effect- 
ing. The  Archduke  Charles  combined  his  best  troops,  to 
overpower  our  centre  and  finally  break  our  lines.  Marshal 
Lannes  was  immediately  on  the  spot,  bringing  up  in  close  suc- 
cession the  already  decimated  divisions — the  cuirassiers,  the 
old  guard ;  and  these  were  soon  supported  by  the  charges  of 
the  light  cavalry.  The  conflict  was  now  frightful.  The  French 
artillery,  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch  connecting  Aspern 
and  Essling,  fired  slowly,  with  the  precaution  and  prudence 
due  to  their  shortness  of  ammunition,  while  the  Austrian 
cannons  thundered  unceasingly.  Lannes  galloped  in  front  of 
his  regiments,  which  were  immovable  before  the  enemy,  whose 
advance  had  been  stopped ;  and  when  encouraging  his  soldiers 
by  gesture  and  voice,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  conjured  him  to 
dismount.  When  in  the  act  of  obeying,  a  cannon-ball  struck 
him,  shattering  both  his  knees.  Marshal  Bessieres  assisted  his 
terrified  officers  in  wrapping  round  him  a  cuirassier's  clojik  and 
getting  him  carried  to  an  ambulance ;  but,  recollecting  his  irri- 
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tation  of  the  evening  before,  he  turned  away  his  head  as  he 
grasped  the  hand  of  his  dying  friend,  lest  the  sight  of  him 
should  cause  any  sorrow  or  vexation. 

Ominous  news  were  now  coming  from  all  part*^  to  NaiM^ltH^ja, 
who  had  not  quitted  the  angle  formed  by  the  Une  betweeu 
Aspem  and  Essling.  Marshiil  Massena  still  kept  in  the  midst 
of  the  smokmg  rums  which  marked  the  spot  where  stood  so 
recently  the  pretty  village  of  Asp<.Tii.  The  AustrLans  were  ad- 
vancing in  dense  masses  against  the  vdlage  of  Esslmg.  Mar- 
shal Bessieres  defended  tliat  post,  indispens^ible  to  the  safety 
of  the  army.  The  emperor  sent  for  the  fusileei*s  of  the  guiird 
and  placed  them  under  General  Mout-ons  orders.  "I  give 
them  to  you,"  said  he ;  "make  another  effort  to  save  the  army; 
but  let  us  put  an  end  to  this !  After  these,  1  have  only  the 
grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  the  old  guard;  they  must  be  re- 
served for  a  disaster."  General  Mouton  advanced,  and  his 
first  effort  was  rewarded  by  freeing  General  Baudet,  who  was 
henuned  in  in  a  bam,  which  he  defended  like  a  fortress,  i^ive 
times  did  the  enemy  return  to  the  charge,  and  now  they  pre- 
pared for  a  new  attack,  when  General  Kiipp,  shouting,  "The 
empen.r  says  we  must  put  an  end.  to  this  I"  combined  liis  forces 
with  Mouton 's,  and  both  rushed  forward,  followed  by  their 
soldiers,  with  their  bayonets  in  front  and  their  heads  held 
low.  The  Austrians  at  List  recoiled,  and  Essling  remained  in 
our  hands.  The  battery  which  had  been  raised  on  the  island 
of  Lobau  had  fired  with  effe<!t  upon  the  mi^sses  of  the  enemy 
when,  for  a  short  time,  they  were  near  the  river.  The  bridge 
was  free,  the  only  way  left  us  to  effect  our  retreat,  when  night 
at  last  x)ermitted  us  to  withdraw  without  disgrace  or  danger. 
The  long  summer's  day  was  at  its  close. 

Having  for  a  long  time  understood  the  necessity  of  this  back- 
ward movement,  the  emperor  lunged  only  for  its  execution,  cUid 
wished  to  inspect  himself  the  res(^urces  of  defence  afforded  by 
the  island  of  Lobau.  He  would  not  he<ar  of  leaving  the  battle- 
field without  being  certain  of  the  position  of  Aspem,  and  sent 
to  ask  Massena  if  he  could  imdertake  to  hold  the  vilhige,  as  he 
had  constantly  done  for  the  two  previous  days.  The  old  sol- 
dier was  sitting  on  a  heiip  of  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoking 
remams  of  the  place,  and,  rising  at  the  first  words  of  the  aide- 
de-camp,  he  stretched  out  his  arm  towards  the  Danube,  as  if 
to  hasten  the  messenger's  return:  "Go  and  tell  the  emperor 
that  I  shall  keep  here  two  hours,  six,  twenty-four,  if  need  be— 
BO  long  as  the  safety  of  the  army  requires  it." 
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The  Archduke  Charles,  however,  was  himself  tired  of  a 
struggle  that  led  to  no  decision— cruel  and  bloody  beyond  all 
that  he  had  seen  in  his  long  military  career.  He  had  brought 
together  all  his  forces,  and  placed  all  his  artillery  in  a  Une,  in 
order  to  crush  once  more  with  his  cannon-shot  the  invincible 
battahons  wliich  separated  him  from  the  river  and  still  forbade 
his  passage.  General  Mouton  brought  to  this  threatened  point 
the  fusileors  of  the  guard  who  had  just  freed  EssUng;  our  dis- 
mounted guns  replied  at  rare  interv^als  to  the  continued  fire  of 
the  enemy;  the  bodies  of  infantry,  slightly  protected  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  were  massed  behind  useless  cannon, 
and  supported  by  the  cavalry,  which  covered  at  one  part  the 
road  from  Essling  to  Aspeni,  and  at  another  the  unprotected 
space  between  Essling  and  the  Danube.  Parallel  to  them  were 
arranged  the  guard  in  order.  All  these  glorious  remnants  of  a 
two  days'  unexampled  struggle,  motionless  under  the  camion- 
balls,  looked  in  silence  upon  their  officers  moving  about  in 
front  of  the  lines  between  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  and  the 
men  whom  they  conmianded.  "Only  one  word  escaped  our 
lips,"  Sciid  General  Mouton,  afterwards  Count  Lobau,  when  tell- 
ing the  story  of  that  day ;  "  we  had  only  one  thing  to  say,  '  close 
up  the  ranks!'  whenever  the  soldiers  fell  under  the  fire  of  the 
archdukf's  200  guns." 

On  crossing  to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  on  the  river's  bank, 
where  there  were  confused  heaps  of  wounded  men,  transport 
carts,  empty  artillery -wagons,  and  dismounted  guns,  Napo- 
leon went  to  see  Marshal  Lannes,  who  had  just  undergone  am- 
putation, and  showed  more  emotion  than  he  usually  showed  at 
the  tragical  end  of  liis  heut^ants.  The  dying  farewell  of  the 
illustrious  officer  to  his  chief,  still  unsated  with  glory  and  con- 
quest, has  been  told  in  various  ways.  The  emperor  himself 
reported  the  words  as  he  wished  them  to  be  known,  full  of 
kindness  and  sadness  on  the  part  of  Lannes.  Some  of  those 
who  stood  by  reported  that  the  instinct  of  the  dying  soldier 
awoke  with  the  bluntness  frequently  characterizing  it,  and 
that  Liinnes  cursed  the  cruel  ambition  which  strewed  Napo- 
leon's brilliant  route  with  the  corpses  of  his  friends.  He  only 
survived  that  scene  two  days,  and  was  praised  as  he  deserved 
by  Napoleon.  On  again  mounting  his  horse,  the  emperor  in- 
spected the  island  of  Lobau  in  detail,  and  satisfied  himself  that 
the  position  could  be  easily  defended  by  a  large  body  of  troops 
weU  equipped  and  well  commanded.  He  resolved  to  leave 
Idass^na  there— the  natural  leader  in  all  cases  of  supreme  re- 
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sistance  while  he  made  preparatioDS  at  Vienna  and  on  the 
right  bank  (jf  the  Danutxi'  for  definitively  crossing  the  river  c«md 
bringing  the  campaign  to  a  close.  His  project  thus  conceivtKi, 
and  combinations  decided  on  in  his  mind,  the  emperor  repai^sed 
the  small  arm  of  the  river,  and,  stopping  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge,  called  his  generals  around  him.  It  was  nightfall;  the 
battle  had  finished;  on  both  sides  they  were  still  occupied  in 
removing  the  wounded;  the  dead  everywhere  strewed  the 
plain,  the  border  of  the  ditch,  and  the  ruins  of  the  villagea 
Napoleon  held  a  council  of  war  on  the  field,  on  that  bank  of 
the  Danube  defended  during  two  days  with  so  much  obsti- 
nacy. 

The  emperor  was  not  accustomed  to  consult  his  generals; 
his  thought  was  sponUmeous  as  his  will  was  imperious.  On 
the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  May,  he  hstened  jxitiently  to  the 
ideas,  the  objections,  even  the  complaints  of  the  generals  who 
surrounded  him.  Nearly  all  were  discouraged,  and  conceived 
the  necessity  of  a  complete  and  long  retreat;  they  weighed, 
however,  all  the  inconveniences  of  this,  and  felt  beforehand  all 
the  humiliation;  their  perplexity  was  extreme.  Napoleon  at 
last  spoke;  his  plan  was  decided.  By  abandoning  the  island 
of  Lobau,  and  repassing  the  great  arm  of  the  Danube  with  the 
entire  army,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  behind  10.000 
wounded,  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  to  be  covered  with  dis- 
grace, and  consequently  to  bring  about  at  once  a  rising  in 
Germany,  which  was  ready  to  fall  eagerly  upon  an  enemy 
she  believed  vanquished,  it  was  not  the  retreat  on  Vienna, 
which  would  be  thus  prepared;  it  was  the  retreat  upon  Stras- 
burg.  What  they  must  do  was  to  occupy  the  island  of  Lobau 
with  40,000  men,  under  the  orders  of  Massena;  to  aptjioint 
Davout  \o  protect  Vienna  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  pre\  ent  him 
from  effecting  his  junction  with  the  Archduke  John;  while  all 
the  personal  efforts  of  Na{X)leon  would  be  dinx^ted  to  repairing 
the  great  bridge,  preparing  provisions  and  transports,  concen- 
trating his  troops  until  the  day  when,  rejoined  by  Prince  Eu- 
gene, and  sure  of  traversing  the  Danube  victoriously,  he  would 
again  unite  the  entire  army  to  crush  his  enemies  by  a  decisive 
blow,  thus  terminating  the  campaign  gloriously  on  a  field  of 
battle  already  chosen  in  the  conqueror's  mind. 

As  he  spoke,  developmg  his  plan  with  that  powerful  and 
spontaneous  eloquence  which  he  drew  from  the  abundance  and 
clearness  of  his  thoughts,  his  generals  listened,  and  felt  their 
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trouble  disappear,  and  the  heroic  ardor  of  the  comhat  take 
possession  of  their  hearts.  Massena  rose,  carried  away  by  his 
admiration,  forgetful  of  his  habitual  ill-humor  and  the  discon- 
tent he  so  constantly  manifested.  He  took  several  steps  to- 
wards the  emperor.  "Sire,  you  are  a  great  man,"  cried  he, 
*' and  worthy  to  command  men  like  myself.  Leave  me  here, 
and  I  promise  you  to  flinp^  into  thf  Danube  all  the  Austrian 
forces  who  may  try  to  dislodge  me."  Marshal  Davout  under- 
took, in  the  same  way,  to  defend  Vienna.  Tranquillity  had 
reappeared  on  every  face.  Within  the  limits  of  that  plain  cov- 
ered with  dead,  by  the  side  of  the  wagons  ceaselessly  defiling 
with  wounded  and  dying,  a  great  work  lemninod  to  be  done,  a 
great  enterprise  to  be  achieved,  whatever  ol)stacles  might  pre- 
sent themselves.  Hope  had  reappeared,  together  with  the  end  to 
be  i)ursued.  Napoleon  crossed  the  island  and  embai'ked  with 
Berthier  and  Savary  in  a  small  boat,  which  brought  him  back 
safely  to  the  light  bank  of  the  river.  Massena  returned  to 
Aj^pern,  momentarily  invested  with  the  chief  command.  The 
retreat  con  mien  ced. 

The  cannonade  was  still  heard  in  the  plain,  but  faint,  and 
separated  by  long  intervals:  the  artillerymen,  worn  out,  stood 
to  their  gims  with  great  difficulty.  The  Austrians  were  over- 
come with  fatigue;  already'  several  corps  had  passed  into  the 
island  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  when  the  Archduke  Charles 
at  length  perceived  that  we  were  escaping  from  him.  He  at 
once  began  to  follow,  but  slowly,  without  spirit  or  eagerness. 
The  troops  d<'filed  in  order  over  the  little  bridge  which  Marshal 
Massena  protected  in  person.  He  remained  almost  alone  upon 
the  bank,  his  entire  army  having  efi'ected  its  retreat:  and 
after  collecting  the  arms  and  horses  abandoned  by  the  soldiers, 
he  at  last  resolved  to  follow  his  men  and  destroy  the  bridge 
behind  him.  intrepid  to  the  last  moment  in  his  retrograde 
movement,  as  the  captjain  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel  is  the  last  to 
quit  the  remains  of  his  ship.  Day  was  now  dawning;  the  balls 
from  the  enemy's  batteries  recommenced  to  rain  around  him, 
when  the  marshal  at  length  gained  the  centre  of  the  island, 
beyond  their  range. 

More  than  40,000  French  or  Austrians.  dead  or  wounded,  had 
fallen  in  the  struggle  of  these  two  terrible  days.  In  spite  of  the 
emphatic  bulletins  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Europe  looked 
upon  the  battle  of  Essling  as  a  striking  check  to  our  arms. 
The  warlike  excitement  of  Germany  increased ;  the  T^Toleans 
were  again  rising,  and  Greneral  Deroy  found  himself  forced  to 
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evacuate  Innspruck;  a  corps  of  Gferman  refuges,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick -CEls,  took  the  road  to  Dres- 
den, the  court  immediately  taking  refuge  in  Leipzic;  a  second 
detachment  threatened  King  Jerome  in  Westphalia.  He  was 
afniid  for  his  crown,  and  the  emperor  wrote  to  him  on  the  9th 
June:  "The  English  are  not  to  be  feared;  all  their  forces  are 
in  Spam  and  Portugal.  They  will  do  nothuig — they  can  do 
nothing,  in  Germany;  besides,  time  enough  when  they  do. 
As  to  Schill,  he  is  of  little  moment,  and  has  already  put  him- 
self out  of  the  question  by  retreating  towards  Stralsund.  Gen- 
eral Gratien  and  the  Danes  will  probably  give  an  |ficcounL  of 
him.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  has  not  8000  men ;  the  former 
Elector  of  Cassel  has  not  600.  Before  making  a  movement  it 
is  well  to  see  clearly.  Experience  will  show  you  the  difference 
there  is  between  the  reports  spread  by  the  enemy  and  the 
reality.  Never,  during  sixteen  yeai*s  that  I  have  commanded, 
have  I  countermanded  a  regiment,  because  I  always  wait  for 
an  affair  to  be  ripe,  and  have  thorough  knowledge  before  com- 
mencing opei-ations.  There  is  no  need  for  anxiety;  you  have 
nothing  to  fear,  all  this  is  nothing  but  rumor." 

At  Paris,  where  the  most  confident  had  b^-come  anxious, 
Napoleon  severely  reprimanded  the  timid.  He  wrote,  on  the 
19th  May,  to  General  Clarke,  the  minister  of  war:  "Sir,  you 
have  alarmed  Paris  too  much  about  the  affairs  of  Prussia,  even 
if  it  were  true  that  she  had  attacked  us.  Prussia  is  of  very 
small  importance,  and  I  shall  never  want  for  means  to  enforce 
her  submission— all  the  more  so  when  these  reports  are  contra- 
dicted. You  have  not  used  sufficient  prudence  on  this  occa- 
sion :  it  prcxluces  a  bad  effect  for  any  power  to  imagine  that  I  am 
without  resource.  The  minister  of  police  has  taken  his  text 
from  this  to  make  a  lot  of  foolish  talk,  which  is  very  much 
out  of  place." 

Austria  had  in  fact  sent  to  Prussia  an  ambassador  with  in- 
structions to  enga,c:e  King  Frederick  William  to  break  his 
chains,  and  take  at  last  his  part  in  the  resistance;  but  that 
monarch  had  refused.  *'Not  yet,"  Siiid  he;  "it  is  too  soon 
I  am  not  ready ;  when  I  come,  I  will  not  come  alone.  Only 
strike  one  other  blow."  The  efforts  of  Major  Schill  had  not 
been  supported,  and  that  courageous  parti.san  had  failt  d  under 
the  walls  of  Stralsund.  The  secret  diplomacy  of  Austria  ap- 
jjeared  to  have  met  with  more  favor  at  St.  Petersburg;  the 
declaraticHi  of  war  by  Russia  against  Austria  remained  abso- 
lutely without  resiilt;  the  Russian  troops  which  were  in  Poland 
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Beetned  more  disposed  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  Galicia 
than  to  second  the  efforts  of  Prince  Poniatowski. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  chai'acteristics  of  the  genius  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  place  no  importance  upon  reports  or  ap- 
pearances, although  he  was  not  ignorant  of  their  action  on  the 
pubhc.  In  his  pubhc  proclamations  he  made  an  effort  to  dis- 
guise the  clieck  he  had  received  at  Essling;  but  in  practice, 
in  his  military  operations,  he  comprehended  all  the  gravity 
of  it,  without  allowing  liimself  to  be  troubled  an  instant 
by  bad  fortune;  he  even  derived  original  and  powerful  com- 
binations from  the  embarrassments  of  his  situation.  Prince 
Eugene  had  already  joined  him  near  Vienna  (26th  May,  1809), 
driving  back  the  Archduke  John  upon  Hungary,  and  over- 
throwing the  corps  of  the  Jellachich  Ban,  which  had  in  vain 
tried  to  stop  his  progress  at  Mount  Saint-Michel,  near  Leoben. 
The  army  of  Italy  was  not  to  rest  long,  the  emperor  hav- 
ing immediately  sent  his  adopted  son  to  follow  the  traces  of 
the  archduke.  "To  do  the  utmost  harm  to  the  archduke;  to 
drive  him  back  to  the  Danube;  to  intercent  his  communica- 
tions with  Chastelar  and  Giulay,  who  apparently  intend  to 
join  him ;  to  reduce  the  fortress  of  Graetz  by  isolating  it,  and 
to  maintain  your  communications  on  the  left  with  the  duke  of 
Auerstaedt,  to  construct  the  bridges  on  the  Raab — these  should 
be  your  aims,"  wrote  the  emperor  to  Prince  Eugene,  on  the 
13th  June,  and  on  the  15th:  "  It  is  probable  that  Raab  has  not 
sufficient  fortifications  for  the  enemy  to  dare  to  place  a  consid- 
erable garrison  there  of  his  best  troops.  If  he  only  puts  in  bad 
ones  the  town  will  surrender  on  being  invested,  which  will 
give  us  the  advantage  of  taking  his  men,  and  of  having  a  good 
post.  If  the  archduke  flies  before  you,  you  wiU  pursue  him, 
80  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  pass  the  Danube  at  Komom, 
where  there  is,  I  think,  no  bridge,  but  he  may  be  obliged  to  take 
refuge  at  Bude :  do  not  go  farther  from  me.  The  hne  behind 
the  Raab  is,  I  think,  suitable  for  you,  because  my  bridges  over 
the  Danube  will  be  completed,  and  I  can  recall  you  in  four 
days,  taking  at  least  two  from  the  enemy,  which  will  permit 
you  to  be  present  at  the  battle,  while  the  enemy  will  be  unable 
to  be  there.  Your  aim,  then,  is  to  hinder  him  from  passing  to 
Komom,  and  then  to  oblige  him  to  throw  himself  upon  Bude, 
which  will  take  him  away  from  Vienna. " 

On  the  14th  June,  even  before  Napoleon  had  written  these 
last  hues.  Prince  Eugene,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  had  taken 
from  the  Archduke  John,  and  his  brother  the  Archduke  Palar 
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tine,  the  important  line  of  the  Raab.  Generals  Broussier  and 
Marmont  had  effected  their  junction  in  the  environs  of  Graetz, 
repulsing  the  attacks  of  the  Giulay  Ban;  General  Macdonald, 
whom  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  had  left  behind  at  Papa,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  this  concentration  of  forces,  arrived  on 
the  field  of  battle  when  the  day  was  gained;  the  arclidukes 
were  driven  behind  the  Danube,  and  the  troops  furnished  by 
the  Hungarian  nobility,  were  dispersed.  ''I  compliment  you 
on  the  battle  of  Raab,''  wrote  the  emperor  to  Prince  Eugene; 
"it  is  the  grand-daughter  of  Marengo  and  Friedland."  Gen- 
eral Lauriston  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  place,  which  ca- 
pitulated on  the  23rd  June.  Marshal  Davout  had  bombarded 
Presburg  without  effect  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding in  destroying  the  bridge ;  the  garrison  defended  itself 
heroically.  Every  means  had  been  adopted  to  rapidly  con- 
centrate the  whole  of  the  French  forces  upon  Vienna,  and  to 
frustrate  everv''where  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Large  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  from  France.  The  emperor  himself 
directed  the  preparations  on  the  Danube,  displaying  in  this 
work  all  the  resources  of  his  most  inventivo  genius,  and  that 
faculty  of  usefuUy  employing  the  talent  of  others  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  necessary  elements  of  governmi^nt. 
At  the  C4)mmencement  of  July  all  was  at  length  ready— men, 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  bridges.  "  With  God's  help," 
wrote  Napoleon  to  Kmg  Jerome,  on  the  4th  July,  "  in  spite  of 
his  redoubts  and  his  entrenched  camps,  I  hope  to  crush  the 
army  of  the  Archduke  Charles." 

During  the  forty  days  which  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  of 
Essimg,  the  Archduke  Charles  had  limited  his  efforts  to  forti- 
fying his  positions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  without 
attera]»ting  any  offensive  operations  against  Napoleon,  and 
had  in  vain  waited  for  the  reinforcements  that  his  brothei-s, 
and  the  generals  dispersed  over  the  Austrian  territory,  were 
to  bring  him.  The  skilful  generals  of  Napoleon  liad  every- 
where intercepted  their  communications.  However,  130,000 
or  140.000  of  the  enemy  prepared  to  dispute  with  us  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  French 
were  assembled  around  Vienna;  Mass^na  had  not  quitted  the 
island  of  Lobau;  Napoleon  established  himself  there  with  his 
staff  on  the  1st  July. 

Skilful  and  learned  in  the  theory  of  war,  the  Arcliduke 
Chjirles  felt  his  inferiority  in  face  of  the  unexpected  genius  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.     He  had  carefidly  fortified  Aspcm, 
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Essling,  Ensdorf,  but  he  had  not  foreseen  that  the  place  of 
disembarkation,  and  the  point  of  attack,  would  be  changed. 
The  heights  which  ranged  from  Neusiedel  to  Wagram,  well 
occupied  by  excellent  troops,  were  not  furnished  with  re- 
doubts; it  was,  however,  these  same  heights  the  conqueror 
was  about  to  attack. 

The  bridges  which  united  the  right  bank  to  the  island  of 
Lobau  were  at  present  out  of  danger  from  all  inundations  and 
accidents.  New  and  ingenious  inventions  had  utilized  all  the 
resources  drawn  from  the  magazines  of  Vienna  and  the  vast 
forests  of  Austria.  A  stockade  protected  the  roadway,  and 
flying  bridges  of  an  extraordinary  size  and  solidity  could  be 
thrown  in  several  hours  over  the  small  arm  of  the  stream 
which  separated  the  island  of  Lobau  from  the  left  bank.  Two 
days  previously  the  archduke  had  quitted  the  heights  to  ap- 
proach the  banks  of  the  Danube,  waiting  uselessly  for  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemy ;  on  the  3rd  July  he  drew  back  his  forces 
towards  the  hills.  The  columns  of  the  French  continued  to 
defile  over  the  great  bridge,  and  massed  themselves  little  by 
little  on  the  island.  The  cannon-balls  of  the  enemy  began  to 
rain  on  the  shores  of  Lobau,  but  the  space  was  too  vast  to  per- 
mit the  Austrian  batteries  to  sweep  the  interior.  During  the 
nipht  of  the  4th  the  first  bridges  were  thrown  over  the  small  arm 
of  the  Danube  between  the  island  and  the  mainland ;  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  brought  over  soldiers  without  interruption,  and 
these  moored  the  boats  and  fixed  the  plankings.  The  enemy's 
fire  had  become  incessant  and  deadly.  The  engineers  con- 
tinued their  work  without  appearing  to  perceive  the  danger 
which  threatened  them,  any  more  than  the  thunder  which 
rolled  over  their  heads,  the  lightning  which  flashed  through 
the  darkness,  or  the  rain,  which  did  not  cease  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents. Tlie  batteries  of  the  island  of  Lobau  were  at  length 
unmasked,  ever^^where  furnished  with  guns  of  the  largest  cal- 
ibre, and  the  fire  was  directed  towards  the  little  town  of  En- 
zcnsdorf;  after  that  the  Archduke  Charles  could  not  deceive 
himself  as  to  the  menaced  point.  The  troops  of  the  Austrian 
Greneral  Nordmann,  which  had  occupied  the  plain,  had  fallen 
back  under  the  fire  of  the  guns.  Tlie  day  rose  brilliant  and 
pure,  the  last  clouds  massed  by  the  storm  were  dispersed  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  long  files  of  our  troops  advanced 
without  precipitation  and  without  disorder;  at  the  first  break 
of  day,  the  emperor  himself  had  crossed  the  river. 

The  Archduke  Charles  contemplated  this  scene  from  tbi 
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heights  of  Wagram.  His  advanced  posts  had  already  been 
forced  to  give  up  to  their  enemies  the  groimd  they  had  occupied 
the  day  before.  The  Austrian  general  had  not  yet  count<^d  on 
the  irresistible  impetuosity  of  the  torrent  of  men,  horses,  and 
artillery,  which  the  island  of  Lobau  continued  to  vomit  on  the 
shores  of  the  Danube.  "It  is  true  that  they  have  conquered 
the  river,"  said  the  Archduke  Charles  to  his  brother  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  standing  by  his  side.  "I  allow  them  to  pass, 
that  I  may  drive  them  presently  into  its  waves."  *'  All  right," 
said  the  emperor,  dryly;  "but  do  not  let  too  many  pass." 
Seventy  thousand  French  already  deployed  in  the  plain.  As 
they  defiled  past,  the  soldiers  cried,  "  Long  live  the  emperor!" 

The  town  of  Enzensdorf  was  merely  a  mass  of  ruins  when 
Marshal  Mass^na  commanded  the  attack  upon  it,  and  the  little 
corps  of  Austrians  defending  it  were  soon  put  to  the  sword ; 
while  on  the  right.  General  Oudinot  had  taken  possession  of 
the  chateau  of  Sachsengang.  The  entire  army  advanced, 
without  obstacle,  against  the  heights  of  Wagram ;  Essling  and 
Aspern  were  occupied  by  our  troops.  The  dispositions  of  the 
troops  of  the  Archduke  Charles  were  not  made ;  he  was  obliged 
to  order  detached  bodies  to  retreat,  abandoning  positions  which 
were  badly  defended :  the  great  battle  was  deferred  till  the 
morrow.  A  rash  attack  against  the  plateau  of  Wagram  was 
repulsed,  and  for  a  moment  several  corps  were  in  disorder; 
the  retreat  sounded,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  at  their  posts. 
The  last  instructions  had  been  given.  Mai*shal  Davout  alone 
Still  remained  with  the  emperor.  The  Archduke  Charles  did 
not  sleep— the  supreme  effort  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  was 
to  be  tried  at  the  break  of  day. 

The  extent  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  distance  between 
the  positions,  presented  serious  difficulties  for  both  armies. 
The  genius  of  organization  possessed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  in  some  measure  obviated  this  by  the  care  he  had  taken  of 
his  centre ;  the  Archduke  Charles  felt  it  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  combat.  Obliged  to  send  his  orders  great  dis- 
tances, he  saw  them  badly  obeyed ;  the  left  mng  of  his  army 
attacked  us  first,  whereas  the  right  wing  had  been  intended  to 
take  the  offensive.  Contrary  to  his  custom,  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon had  ordered  his  troops  to  wait  for  the  enemy. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  fire  commenced. 
Marshal  Bemadotte,  who  had  remained  in  advance  on  the  field 
of  battle  after  his  attacK  of  the  pre\ious  night  against  the  pla- 
teau of  Wagram,  found  himself  menaced  by  the  Austrians, 
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and  fell  back  on  Marshal  Mass^na,  still  ill  from  a  fall  from  hia 
horse,  and  commanding  his  corps  from  an  open  carriage.  The 
two  marshals  had  brought  back  their  troops  against  the  littla 
village  of  Aderklaa;  but  the  archduke  occupied  it;  the  French 
were  repulsed,  and  pushed  by  the  enemy  beyond  Essling, 
which  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austriana 

Meantime,  Marshal  Davout,  on  the  extreme  right,  had  vip^or- 
ously  resisted  the  first  attack  of  the  columns  of  Rosenberg,  and 
obliged  the  Austrians  to  repass  the  rivulet  of  Russbach,  and 
fall  back  upon  Neusiedel.  The  marshal  threw  all  his  forces 
immediately  agamst  them.  It  was  to  him  that  was  confided 
the  honor  of  taking  the  plateau  of  Wagram. 

The  emperor  had  joined  Marshal  Mass^na,  talking  a  few 
minutes  with  him  under  a  storm  of  balls  which  fell  round  the 
carriage:  Napoleon  walked  his  horse  across  the  plain,  im- 
patiently waiting  the  great  movement  that  he  had  ordered  on 
the  centre.  At  the  head  advanced  a  division  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  commanded  by  Macdonald,  little  known  to  the  young 
soldiers  because  of  his  long  disgrace;  he  marched  proudly, 
attired  in  his  old  uniform  of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  Napo- 
leon saw  him  unmoved  under  the  fire,  attentive  to  the  least  in- 
cidents of  the  battle:  "Ah,  the  fine  fellow  I  the  fine  fellow  1** 
he  repeated  in  a  low  voice. 

The  artillery  of  the  guard  arrived  at  a  gallop,  supporting  by 
its  hunared  guns  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  centre:  the 
Austrians  recoiled  from  this  enormous  mass,  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  which  nothing  could  stay.  Macdonald  had  already 
reached  Sussenbrunn,  where  the  archduke  and  his  generals  had 
concentrated  their  last  effort ;  and  the  French  columns  were 
stopped  by  their  desperate  resistance.  For  a  moment  they 
seemed  destmed  to  retreat  in  their  turn ;  but  Davout  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attack  against  the  heights  of  Neusiedel.  The 
plateau  of  Wagram  was  in  our  hands ;  General  Oudinot  had 
effected  his  junction,  after  taking  the  position  of  Baumersdorf; 
and  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  retreated  before  them.  In 
vain  the  Archduke  Charles  had  hoped  to  see  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Jolm,  arrive  in  time  to  restore  their  chance ;  the 
straggle  lasted  for  more  than  ten  hours—all  the  positions  had 
fallen  into  our  power;  the  retreat  of  the  Austrian  army  com- 
menced, regular  and  well  ordered,  without  precipitation  or 
rout.  Disorder,  on  the  contrary,  showed  itself  in  the  ranks  of 
the  conquerors,  when,  at  the  last  moments  of  the  struggle,  some 
soldiers  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Archduke  J  ohn  appeared  in  the 
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environs  of  Leopoldsdorf.  The  young  troops,  already  dis- 
banded in  the  joy  of  the  victory  -the  servants  of  the  army,  the 
sutlers,  the  carriers  of  the  wounded,  were  seized  with  a  panic 
terror,  and  fell  back  with  loud  cries  on  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  announcing  that  the  enemy  were  returning  to  ci-ush  us. 
It  was  too  late ;  the  Archduke  John  had  slowly  executed  the 
orders  tardily  received.  His  arrival  could  not  change  the 
issue  of  the  battle ;  he  fell  back  upon  Hungary.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  had  taken  the  road  to  Bohemia  before  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  was  well  informed  of  his  march.  The  pui-suit 
was,  therefore,  divided  between  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The 
forces  of  the  enemy  were  dispersed  during  their  retreat.  Tlie 
archduke  had  with  him  about  60,000  men,  when  Greneral  Mar- 
mont,  with  a  corps  of  only  10,000,  rejoined  him  at  Znaim,  on 
the  road  to  Prague. 

It  was  there  that  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  11th ;  Mass^na 
was  in  advance,  and  a  battle  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Taya,  and  after  a  sharp  combat  the  bridge  was  forced.  But 
already  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  had  come  to  ask  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  announcing  openly  the  intention  of  the 
Austrian  government  to  begin  negotiations  for  peace.  The 
deliberations  were  carried  on  at  the  head-quarters,  while  the 
army  ranged  itself  in  the  plain  of  Znaim.  The  emperor  re- 
capitulated rapidly  in  his  mind  the  dangers  and  chances  of  a 
prolonged  war.  The  opinion  of  several  of  his  generals  was  to 
follow  up  Austria,  and  crush  the  coalition  finally.  Napoleon 
felt  the  enormous  biirden  weighing  on  his  shoulders:  he  saw  a 
difficult  and  lingering  war  in  Spain,  Prussia  agitated,  Russia 
cold  and  secretly  ill-disposed,  the  difficulties  of  Rome,  England 
for  the  future  taking  her  part  in  the  continental  struggle :  he 
cried,  *'  Enough  blood  has  been  shed;  let  us  make  peace  1''  It 
was  necessary  to  repeat  his  words  several  times  to  the  hostile 
parties  at  Znaim,  to  induce  them  to  cease  fighting.  Tlie  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  the  intelligence  to  the  field  of  bat- 
tle were  wounded  before  they  were  able  to  stop  the  combat. 

The  armistice  was  signed  in  the  night  of  the  11th  July,  and 
Napoleon  immediately  returned  to  Schoenbrumi.  Negotiations 
had  commenced,  but  their  success  was  by  no  means  sure. 
The  Austrian  armies  had  been  brilliantly  vanquislied,  but  they 
were  neither  dispersed  nor  destroyed,  and  the  efforts  their  re- 
sistance had  cost  sufficiently  proved  the  military  quiilities  of 
the  chief  and  his  soldiers.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  encamped 
in  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  -of  which  he  occupied 
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the  capital ;  lie  could  not,  and  durst  not  in  any  way,  relax  his 
warlike  watchfulness.  New  bodies  of  men  were  summoned 
from  France.  The  Tyrol  not  being  comprised  in  the  aiTuistice, 
the  Bavarians  and  Prince  Eugene  were  ordered  to  reduce  its 
two  portions,  German  and  Italian.  The  posts  were  everywhere 
fortified,  and  works  of  defence  pursued  with  vigor.  The 
greater  part  of  the  army  occupied  vast  barracks  in  the  suburbs 
of  Vienna.  Napoleon  distributed  rewards  to  the  ofBcere  and 
soldiers;  he  even  showed  his  displeasure  to  Marshal  Berna- 
dotte,  who  had  presumed  to  address  a  personal  order  of  the 
day  to  the  corps  of  the  army  under  his  direction  at  Wagram. 

"  His  Majesty  commands  his  army  in  person,"  he  sent  word 
to  the  Prince  of  P(mtecorvo  by  Major-General  Berthier;  "'it 
belongs  to  him  alone  to  distribute  the  degree  of  glory  with 
each  merits."  Napoleon  added,  in  a  letter  to  the  minister  of 
war,  '' I  am  glad  also  that  you  are  aware  that  the  Prince  of 
Pontecorvo  has  not  always  conducted  himself  well  in  this 
campaign.  The  truth  is,  that  this  column  of  bronze  has  been 
constantly  in  disorder."  By  thus  wounding  his  vanity,  un- 
expected political  difiiculties  afterwards  arose,  by  leaving  in 
the  lieart  of  Bernadotte  implacable  resentment  against  the  em- 
peror. 

I  wished  to  pursue  without  interruption  the  history  of  the 
campaign  of  Gennany  during  these  three  months,  so  fertile  in 
obstinate  combats,  in  works  as  vast  as  they  were  novel,  in 
pitched  battles,  more  sanguinary  and  important  from  the  num- 
ber of  troops  engaged  than  an^^  which  had  preceded  them. 
Germany  was  not,  however,  the  only  theatre  of  the  struggle; 
and  the  attention  of  Europe,  always  attracted  to  the  places 
where  Napoleon  commanded  in  person  and  carried  out  his  own 
plans,  was  occasionally  diverted  towards  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  peninsula.  There  several  of  the  most  skilful  gen- 
erals of  the  emperor  fought  against  populations  eagerly 
struggling  for  their  independence ;  there  gradually  rose  to  great- 
ness the  name  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  that  reputation  for 
stability  and  heroic  perseverance  which  at  a  later  date  con- 
stituted his  power  and  splendor. 

Fighting  was  carried  on  in  Spain,  not  without  glory  or  suc- 
cess; the  insurgents  having  more  than  once  had  the  honor  of 
annoying  the  all-powerful  conqueror  in  the  midst  of  his  tri- 
umphs. There  was  no  fighting  at  Pome,  and  oppi-ession 
reigned  there  without  material  resistance;  yet  for  more  tl.an  a 
year  a  struggle  continued  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 


the  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  without  all  the  advantages  remaining  on 
the  side  of  force,  or  the  conqueror  feeling  cert^xin  that  he  held 
the  prey  he  had  confided  to  the  care  of  General  Miollis.  On 
the  6th  July,  1809,  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Wagram,  the 
Pope  was  suddenly  taken  away  from  Pome,  and  conducted  as 
a  prisoner  out  of  that  palace  and  that  town  which  he  had  never 
previously  quitted,  except  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
consecrating  the  very  man  who  was  to-day  stripping  hun  of 
his  tiirone.  Since  the  month  of  February,  1808,  the  thoughts 
and  hearts  of  many  had  still  found  time  to  seek  the  aged  pontiff 
at  the  Quiiin-il,  and  they  now  followed  him  with  sympathy 
into  exile  and  captivity. 

After  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  General  Miollis,  when  the 
foreign  cardinals  had  received  orders  to  return  to  their  respec- 
tive countries,  and  the  Pope  had  recalled  his  legate  from  Paris, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  stepping  into  his  carriage  to  visit 
Bayonne,  had  ordered  Champagny  to  transmit  to  Cardinal 
Caprara  the  following  note:— 

*'  The  sine  qud  non  of  the  emperor  is,  that  all  Italy,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  ]\Iilan  make  a  league  offensive  and  defensive,  so  as 
to  remove  dis<jrder  and  war  from  the  peninsula.  If  the  holy- 
father  consents  to  this  proposition,  all  is  terminated :  if  he  re- 
fuses, by  that  he  declares  war  against  the  emperor.  The  first 
result  of  war  is  conquest,  and  the  first  result  of  conquest  is 
change  of  government.  This  will  not  occasion  any  loss  to  the 
spiritual  rights  of  the  Pope;  he  will  be  Bisho  pof  Rome,  as  have 
been  all  his  predecessors  in  the  eight  first  centuries,  and  under 
Charlemagne.  It  will,  however,  be  a  subject  of  regret,  which 
the  emperor  will  ba  the  fii-st  to  feel,  to  see  foolish  vanity,  ob- 
stinacy and  ignorance  destroy  the  work  of  genius,  poHcy  and 
enlightenment. 

*'  The  recall  of  your  Eminence  is  notified  contrary  to  custom, 
against  the  formalities  in  usage,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion 
week— three  circumstances  which  sufficiently  explain  the 
charitable  and  entirely  evangehcal  spirit  of  the  holy  father. 
No  matter,  his  Majesty  recognizes  your  Eminence  no  more  as 
legate.  From  this  moment  the  Gallican  Church  resmnes  all 
the  integrity  of  its  doctrine.  More  learned,  more  truly  relig- 
ious, than  the  Church  of  Rome,  she  has  no  want  of  the  latter. 
I  send  to  your  eminence  the  passports  you  have  demanded. 
We  are  thus  at  war,  and  his  Majesty  has  given  orders  in  con- 
sequence. His  Holiness  will  be  satisfied— he  will  have  the 
happiness  of  declai-ing  war  in  the  holy  week.     The  thunders  of 
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the  Vatican  will  be  all  the  more  formidable.  His  Majesty- 
fears  them  less  than  those  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He  who 
curses  Idngs,  is  cursed  by  God." 

At  the  same  time,  and  by  order  of  Napoleon,  a  decree  was 
prepared  enumerating  all  the  grievances  of  which  he  accused 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  enacting  that  "the  provinces  of  Urbino, 
Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Camerino,  should  be  irrevocably  and 
forever  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  form  three  new  de- 
partments."   The  Code  Napoleon  was  to  be  proclaimed  there. 

Tbe  violent  and  arbitrary  measures  employed  by  the  em- 
peror towards  the  Pope  naturally  bore  their  fruits  In  re- 
moving from  Pius  VII.  the  cardinals  who  were  not  natives  of 
the  Roman  states,  he  had  deprived  the  pontiff  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  moderate  counsels  Tvhich  could  reach  his  ears, 
and  had  delivered  him,  in  his  weakness  and  just  indignation, 
to  all  the  influences  against  which  Cardinal  Consalvi  had  con- 
stantly struggled.  From  this  time  every  despotic  act  of  Napo- 
leon, every  rude  word  of  the  soldiers  charged  to  execute  his 
orders,  increased  the  irritation  of  the  Pope,  and  urged  him  to 
advance  on  a  course  of  blind  resistance.  A  prohibition  to 
8 wear  allegiance  to  the  new  government  was  addressed  to  the 
bishops  and  all  the  priests  of  the  territories  taken  away  from 
the  pontifical  states ;  this  prohibition  was  founded  upon  princi- 
ples of  dogma  and  religion.  Henceforth  the  personal  will  of 
the  Pope,  his  dignity  as  a  sovereign,  and  his  conscience  as  a 
priest,  were  all  engaged  in  the  struggle  against  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  "  Those  who  have  succeeded  in  alarming  the  con- 
science of  the  holy  father  are  still  the  strongest,"  Lefebvre,  the 
charge-d'affaires  of  France,  who  had  not  yet  quitted  Rome, 
wrote  to  Champagny.  "  The  tenor  of  the  reply  to  the  ultima- 
tum that  I  have  been  instructed  to  remit  to  him  has  been 
changed  twice  this  morning— so  much  did  they  still  hesitate 
upon  the  decision  to  take.  The  theologians  themselves  were 
divided  even  in  the  Sacred  College,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the 
refusal  of  his  Holiness  to  agree  with  the  emperor  will  throw 
into  consternation  a  number  of  his  waraiest  partisans." 

The  rupture  was  from  this  time  oflBcial,  and  the  relations  of 
the  Pope  with  the  French  authorities  who  occupied  the  pontifi- 
cal city  became  everyday  more  bitter.  Pius  VII.  had  chosen 
for  his  secretary  of  state,  Cardinal  Pacca ,  witty,  amiable,  de^ 
voted  to  the  holy  father,  but  strongly  attached  to  the  most 
narrow  ideas  as  to  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  world ;  in  other  respects,  prudent  in  his  conduct  towards 
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General  Miollis,  and  often  excited  to  action  by  the  Pope,  who 
complained  of  his  timidity.  ''They  pretend  in  Rome  that  we 
are  asleep,"  said  Pius  VII.  to  his  minister;  ''we  must  prove 
that  we  are  awake,  and  address  a  vig<:)rous  note  to  the  French 
general."  The  protest  was  posted  everywhere  in  Rome,  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  August,  1808;  eight  days  later,  and  under 
the  pretext  that  the  secretary  of  state  interfered  with  the  re- 
cruiting for  the  civic  guard,  Cardinal  Pacca  received  the  order 
to  quit  Rome  in  tAventy-four  hours.  '"Your  Eminence  will 
find  at  the  gate  of  St.  John  an  escort  of  dragoons,  whose  duty 
is  to  accompany  you  to  Benevento,  your  native  town."  In  the 
meantime  a  French  officer  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
cardinal.  The  latter  was  still  talking  with  his  jailer,  when 
Pius  VII.  suddenly  entered  the  cabinet  of  his  minister. 

*'I  was  then  witness  of  a  phenomenon  which  I  had  often 
heard  spoken  of,"  relates  Cardinal  Pacca  in  his  memoirs.  "  In 
an  access  of  violent  anger,  the  hair  of  the  holy  father  bristled 
up,  and  his  sight  was  confused.  Although  I  was  dressed  as  a 
cardinal,  he  did  not  know  me.  '  Who  is  there? '  he  demanded, 
in  a  loud  voice.  'I  am  the  cardinal,' I  rephed,  kissing  his 
hand.  '  Where  is  the  officer? '  demanded  the  holy  father;  and 
I  pointed  him  out  near  me,  in  a  respectful  attitude.  Then  the 
Pope,  turning  towards  him,  '  Go  and  tell  your  general  that  I 
am  weary  of  suffering  so  many  insults  and  outrages  from  a 
man  who  dares  still  to  call  himself  a  Catholic.  I  command  my 
minister  not  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  an  illegitimate  author- 
ity. Let  your  gcnei-al  know,  that  if  force  is  employed  to  tear 
him  from  me  it  shall  only  be  after  having  broken  all  the  doors; 
and  1  declare  him  beforehand  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  such  an  enormous  crime.'  And  making  a  sign  to  the  cardi- 
nal to  follow  him,  '  Let  us  go,'  said  the  Pope.  The  officer  liad 
gone  out  to  carry  to  the  general  the  message  of  the  holy  father. 
The  secretary  of  state  was  installed  in  an  apartment  which 
opened  into  the  Pope's  bedroom.  The  gates  of  the  Quirmal  re- 
mained closed  to  all  the  French  officers,  and  General  Miollis 
did  not  claim  his  prisoner. " 

Months  had  meanwhile  passed  away.  The  emperor  had 
quitted  Spain  to  make  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  Ger- 
many. Without  ever  ceasing  to  load  the  Pope  with  unfriendly 
words  and  treatment,  Napoleon  had  been  engaged  in  affairs 
more  important  than  his  troubles  with  the  pontifical  court. 
Public  order  was  raahitained  in  Rome,  thanks  to  the  Italian 
prudence  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  strict  disciphn* 
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which  General  MioUis  knew  how  to  maintain  among  hifl 
troops,  and  even  among  the  auxiHaries  he  had  recruited  from 
the  revolutionary  middle-class.  The  time  arrived,  however, 
when  this  situation,  more  violent  in  fact  than  in  form,  was 
suddenly  to  assume  its  real  character.  Napoleon  was  at 
Schoenbrunn,  already  victor  in  the  five  days'  battle  which  had 
rendered  hirn  master  of  Vienna,  and  more  certain  than  he  was 
immediately  after  Essling  of  the  promptitude  and  extent  of  his 
success  It  was  then  that  he  drew  up,  and  sent  by  Champagny, 
two  decrees  relating  to  the  taking  possession,  pure  and  simple, 
of  the  States  of  the  Pope.  He  explained  the  reasons  of  this  to 
his  minister  in  a  long  letter,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
Champagny 's  report,  and  which,  by  its  singular  mixture  of 
thoughts  and  principles,  showed  the  historical  heredity  con- 
necting tlie  power  of  Napoleon  with  that  of  Charlemagne, 
united  to  the  sovereign  power  which  disposed  in  the  name  of 
conquest  of  territories  and  states,  were  confused  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  emperor,  and  made  him  look  upon  the  inde- 
pendent attitude  of  the  Pope  as  an  act  of  criminal  opposi- 
tion. 

"When  Charlemagne  made  the  popes  temporal  sovereigns, 
he  wished  them  to  remain  vassals  of  the  empire;  now,  far  from 
thinking  themselves  vassals  of  the  empire,  they  are  not  even 
willing  to  form  a  part  of  it.  The  aim  of  Charlemagne  in  liis 
generosity  towards  the  popes  was  the  welfare  of  Christianity ; 
and  now  they  claim  to  ally  themselves  with  Procestants  and 
the  enemies  of  Christianity.  The  least  impropriety  that  re- 
salts  from  these  arrangements  is  to  see  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  negotiating  with  Protestants;  whilst  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Church  he  ought  to  shun  them,  and  excom- 
municate them.  (There  is  a  prayer  to  this  effect  recited  at 
Rome.) 

"  The  interest  of  religion,  and  the  interest  of  the  peoples  of 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  require  that  an  end  should  be 
made  of  this  ridiculous  temporal  power— the  feeble  remnant  of 
the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  Gregories,  who  claimed  to 
reign  over  kings,  to  give  away  crowns,  and  to  have  the  direc- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  earth  as  well  as  of  heaven.  In  the  absence 
of  councils,  let  the  popes  have  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  so  far  as  they  do  not  infringe  on  the  hberties  of  the 
GaUican  Church — that  is  all  right ;  but  they  ought  not  to  mix 
themselves  up  with  armies  or  state  policy.  If  they  are  the 
successors  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  ought  not  to  exercise  any  other 


dominion   than   that  which  He  Himself  exercised,   and  His 
'kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.' 

"If  your  Majesty  does  not  do  that  which  you  alone  can  do, 
you  will  leave  in  Euiope  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  discord. 
Posterity,  whilst  praising  you  for  having  re-established  religion 
and  re-erected  her  altars,  will  blame  you  for  having  left  the 
empire  (which  is  in  fact  the  major  portion  of  Christendom)  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  this  fantastic  medley,  inimical  to 
religion  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  This  obstacle  can 
only  be  surmounted  by  separating  the  temporal  from  the 
spiritual  authority,  and  by  declaring  that  the  states  of  the 
Pope  form  a  portion  of  the  French  Empire." 

It  is  too  often  an  error  of  men,  even  of  the  first  rank,  to 
believe  in  the  universal  power  and  duration  of  their  wishes 
and  decisions.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  though  he  had  solved 
forever  this  question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes — a 
question  which  we  have  so  many  times  heard  discussed  by  the 
most  eloquent  voices;  we  have  seen  armies  upholding  on  fields 
of  battle  contradictory  principles  on  this  subject,  and  diplo- 
macy painfully  accomplishing  imperfect  settlements. 

He  displayed  towards  Pope  Pius  VII.  the  most  arrogant  con- 
tempt of  the  rights  and  independence  of  others,  and  a  passion- 
ate self-will  as  regards  all  resistance.  Under  shelter  of  ancient 
authority,  of  which  he  retrospectively  took  possession,  he 
boldly  invoked  the  highest  reasons  and  the  most  venerated 
names,  in  order  to  justify  an  arbitrary  resolution,  and  the 
grasping  selfishness  which  swayed  his  mind.  It  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  French  Revolution  to  prop  up  its  violent  and  des- 
spotic  proceedings  by  the  loftiest  principles;  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  not  forgotten  this  tradition. 

In  all  the  manifestly  criminal  acts  of  his  powerful  career— in 
the  fatal  resolves  of  his  mistaken  and  culpable  caprices,  whether 
it  was  a  question  of  the  assassination  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  or 
the  brutal  removal  of  the  Pope  from  Rome— Napoleon  always 
chose  his  part  in  the  complete  isolation  of  his  soul,  and  by  the 
spontaneous  act  of  a  personal  decision;  he  made  sure  of  the 
execution  of  his  will  with  minute  precautions:  he  did  not  the 
less  subsequently  seek  to  throw  back  the  responsibility  of  the 
acts  themselves  upon  the  instruments  too  ready  to  obey  him. 
When  Europe  suddenly  learnt  that  the  Pope  had  been  removed 
from  the  states  henceforth  united  to  the  French  Empire,  Napo- 
leon wrote  to  Fouche,  ''  I  am  vexed  that  the  Pope  has  been  ar- 
rested ;  it  is  a  great  folly.     It  was  necessary  to  arrest  Cardinal 
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Pacca,  and  leave  the  Pope  in  tranquillity  at  Rome ;"  and  to 
Cariibaceres,  the  28th  July:  "It  is  without  my  orders,  and 
against  my  will,  that  the  Pope  has  been  made  to  leave  Rome/' 

Measures  had,  however,  been  taken  with  that  provident  ex- 
actitude which  characterized  the  personal  orders  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  Immediately  he  had  resolved  upon  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  Roman  States  he  had  divined  the  consequence 
and  importance  of  this  act ;  the  new  government  was  organ- 
ized, Murat  had  been  charged  with  the  command  of  the  troops, 
and  to  hold  himself  ready  for  any  event.  "Since  your  Majesty 
has  made  me  aware  of  your  intentions  as  to  Rome,  I  shall  not 
withdraw  from  Naples,"  wrote  Murat  to  the  emperor.  "Word 
has  been  sent  me  that  the  Pope  wished  to  send  forth  an  excom- 
munication, but  that  the  majority  of  the  Consistory  were 
opposed  to  it.  All  your  ordei-s  wUl  be  fulfilled,  and  I  hope 
without  trouble." 

Tliis  was  hoping  for  much  from  the  patience  of  the  holy 
father,  and  maintaining  great  illusions  as  to  the  decision  long 
since  taken  by  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  project  of  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  pontifical  states  had  not  been  kept  so  secret  that  the 
Pope  and  his  minister  had  not  been  apprised  of  it;  and  several 
times  Pius  VII.  had  let  it  be  understood  that  he  was  prepared 
for  resistance.  '*  We  see  plainly  that  the  French  wish  to  force 
us  to  speak  Latin,"  he  had  said  quite  recently;  "  ah,  well:  we 
will  do  it." 

General  MiolUs,  supported  and  directed  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  did  not  take  much  account  of  the  Latin  of  the  court  of 
Rome  when  it  was  a  question  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  The  military  preparations  completed  (the  10th 
June,  1809),  the  tricolor  flag  was  mounted  upon  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  in  place  of  the  pontifical  arms,  and  the  imperial  de- 
crees were  everywhere  read  before  the  population  of  Rome  and 
the  assembled  troops.  The  report  of  these  things  soon  reached 
the  Quirinal.  "  I  rushed  suddenly  into  the  apartment  of  the 
holy  father,"  writes  Cardinal  Pacca,  "and  on  meeting  we  both 
pronoimced  the  words  of  the  Redeemer,  Coiisummatum  est .'  I 
was  m  a  condition  difficult  to  describe,  but  the  sight  of  the  holy 
father,  who  maintained  an  unalterable  tranquillity,  much  edi- 
fied me,  and  reanimated  my  courage.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards my  nephew  brought  me  a  copy  of  the  imperial  decree. 
Observing  the  Pope  attentively  at  the  first  words,  I  saw  emo- 
tion on  his  countenance,  and  the  signs  of  indignation  only  too 
natural.     Little  by  httle  he  recovered  himself,  and  he  heard 
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the  reading  with  much  tranquillity  and  resignation. "  Cardinal 
Pacca  was  even  obUged  to  urge  the  pope  to  promulgate  thebuU 
of  excommuni<*ation,  which  had  been  prepared  already  since 
1806.  Pius  VII.  still  hecitated.  ''Raise  your  eyes  towards 
heaven,  Thrice  Holy  Father,"  said  the  secretary  of  state,  "and 
then  give  me  your  order,  and  be  sure  that  that  which  proceeds 
from  your  mouth  will  be  the  will  of  God."  "  Ah,  well !  let  the 
bull  go  forth,"  cried  the  Pope ;  "but  let  those  who  shall  execute 
your  orders  take  great  care,  for  if  they  are  discovered  they  will 
be  shot,  and  for  that  I  should  be  inconsolable." 

The  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  everywhere  placarded  in  Rome,  without  the  agents  of  Car- 
dinal Pacca  undergoing  the  vengeance  dreaded  by  the  Pope. 
Anger  and  fear  were  wrestling  in  a  higher  sphere.  Tlie  in- 
structions of  the  emperor  had  been  precise:  "  I  have  confided 
to  you  the  care  of  maintaining  tranquillity  in  my  Roman 
states,"  he  wrote  to  General  Miollis.  "You  are  to  have  ar- 
rested, even  in  the  house  of  the  Pope  himself,  those  who  plot 
against  public  tranquillity,  and  against  the  safety  of  my  sol- 
diers. A  priest  abuses  liis  character,  and  merits  less  indul- 
gence than  another  man,  when  he  preaches  war  and  disobedi- 
ence to  temporal  power,  and  when  he  sacrifices  spiritual  things 
for  the  interest  of  this  world,  which  the  Scripture  declares  not 
to  be  his."  And  to  the  King  of  Naples,  in  two  different  letters, 
of  the  17th  and  19th  of  June:  "If  the  Pope  wishes  to  form  a 
reunion  of  caballers  like  Cardinal  Pacca,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
permit  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  to  act  at  Rome  as  I  should  act 
towards  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Paris.  ...  I  have  given 
you  to  understand  that  my  intention  was  that  the  affairs  of 
Rome  should  be  quickly  settled,  and  that  no  species  of  o]^posi- 
tion  should  take  place.  No  asylum  ought  to  be  respected,  if 
my  decrees  are  not  submitted  to ;  and  under  no  pretext  what 
ever  ought  any  resistance  to  be  allowed.  If  the  Pope,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  his  office  and  of  the  Gospel,  preaches  revolt, 
and  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  immunity  of  his  house  for  the 
printing  of  circulars,  he  ought  to  be  arrested.  The  time  for 
this  sort  of  thing  is  past.  Philippe  le  Bel  caused  Boniface  to 
be  arrested ;  and  Charles  V.  kept  Clement  VII.  in  prison  for  a 
long  time,  for  far  less  cause.  The  priest  who  to  the  temporal 
powers  preaches  discord  and  war,  instead  of  peace,  abuses  his 
character." 

The  orders  were  precise,  and  admitted  of  no  hesitation.    The 
lX)iifiscation  of  the  papal  states  had  been  responded  to  by  th« 
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papal  bull ;  open  war  had  broken  out  between  Pius  Vll.,  and 

the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  latter  was  desirous  of  insuring 
the  execution  of  his  will  by  sending  to  Rome  General  Radet, 
less  honorably  scrupulous  than  General  Miollis;  an  instru- 
ment docile  and  daring,  as  regards  the  details  of  the  general 
scheme.  Radet  has  himself  given  an  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  Pope  in  a  report  to  the  minister  of  war,  dated  July 
13th,  1809.  In  1814,  he  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  this 
letter,  and  vainly  sought  to  minimize  the  impoi-tance  of  the 
part  which  he  played  on  the  6th  of  July.  History  must  pre- 
serve for  General  Radet  his  place  in  her  annals.  The  man  to 
carrv'  out  the  projects  of  Napoleon  had  been  well  chosen. 

Already  for  several  months  the  Pope  had  been  carefully 
guarding  liimself  in  the  Quirinal;  the  precautions  had  been 
redoubled  since  the  decrees,  and  the  publication  of  the  bull. 
Pius  VII.  and  his  counsellors  foresaw  the  removal.  Genei-al 
Riidet  took  all  possible  measures  to  turn  aside  suspicion.  "  On 
the  5th,  at  the  break  of  day,"  he  himself  wrote,  '*I  made  the 
necessary  ari'angements,  which  I  succeeded  in  screening  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans  by  double  patrols  and  measures  of 
police.  I  kept  the  troops  in  the  ban-aeks  all  day,  in  order  t-o 
lull  the  public  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Quirinal  into  a  feel- 
ing of  security.  From  that  spot  the  Pope  governed  with  his 
fniger  more  than  we  did  with  our  bayonets.  At  nine  o'clock,  I 
caused  the  militar^^  chiefs  to  come  to  me,  one  after  another, 
and  gave  them  my  orders.  At  ten  o'clock,  we  were  collected 
in  the  place  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  at  the  barracks  of  La 
Pilota.  wliich  was  the  centre  of  my  operations.  At  eleven 
o'clock  I  myseK  placed  my  patrols,  my  guards,  my  posts,  and 
my  detachments  for  carrying  out  the  operations,  wliilst  the 
governor-general  caused  the  bridges  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  be  occupied  by  a  Neapolitan  battalion.'* 

General  Radet  had  received  a  written  order  from  General 
Miollis,  for  the  arrest  of  Cardinal  Pacca.  The  order  to  arrest 
the  Pope  was  not  written  down.  Nobody  liad  dared  to  put  hia 
signature  to  it;  verbal  instructions  only  were  gdven. 

Three  detachments  of  soldiers,  furnished  wdth  scaling-lad- 
ders, ropes  and  grappUng-irons,  surrounded  the  Quirinal  At 
half -past  ten,  the  sentinel  who  kept  guard  on  the  tower  of  the 
Qiurinal  disappeared.  Tlie  signal  was  immediately  given. 
With  varying  success  the  small  battalions  introduced  them- 
selves into  the  palace.  The  Swiss  guard  was  disarmed ;  it  had 
fop  a  long  time  previously  received  orders  to  make  no  resist* 
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ance.  The  chief  anxiety  of  the  Pope  had  always  been  that  he 
might  be  up  and  about  when  they  should  come  to  arrest  him. 
He  had  gone  to  bed  late,  and  was  roused  up  by  the  noise  in  the 
middle  of  his  first  sleep.  Cardinal  Pacca,  however,  found  him 
completely  dressed,  when  the  former  rushed  precipitately  into 
his  chamber.  The  gate  was  already  yielding  to  tlie  efforts  of 
the  assailants.  Pius  VII.  seated  himself  under  a  canopy; 
making  a  sign  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  to  Cardinal  Desp- 
ing,  to  place  themselves  near  him.  "Open  the  gate,"  said 
he. 

General  Radet  had  never  seen  the  Pope ;  he  recognized  him 
by  the  attitude  of  his  guides ;  and  immediately  sending  back 
the  soldiers,  he  caused  the  officers  to  enter  with  drawn  swords : 
a  few  gendarmes,  with  muskets  in  their  hands,  also  glided 
into  the  chamber.  The  priest  was  waiting  in  silence;  the 
soldier  was  hesitating.  At  length  the  latter,  hat  in  hand, 
spoke:  "I  have  a  sorrowful  mission  to  accomplish,"  said 
General  Radet;  *'Iam  compelled  by  my  oaths  to  fulfil  it." 
Pius  VII.  stood  up.  ''Who  are  you,"  said  he,  ''and  what  is 
it  you  require  of  me,  that  you  come  at  such  an  hour  to  trouble 
my  repose  and  invade  my  dwelling-place?"  "Most  Holy 
Father,"  replied  the  General,  "I  come  in  the  name  of  my 
government  to  reiterate  to  your  Hohness  the  proposal  to 
officially  renounce  your  temporal  power.  If  your  holiness 
consents  to  it,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  affairs  may  be  arranged, 
and  that  the  emperor  will  treat  your  holiness  with  the  great- 
est respect."  The  Pope  was  resting  one  hand  upon  the  table 
placed  before  him  "If  you  have  believed  yourself  bound  to 
execute  such  orders  of  the  emperor  by  reason  of  your  oath  of 
fidelity  and  obedience,  think  to  what  an  extent  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  holy  see,  to  which  we  are 
bound  by  so  many  oaths?  We  can  neither  yield  nor  abandon 
that  which  belongs  to  it.  The  temporal  power  belongs  to 
the  Church,  and  we  are  only  the  administrator.  The  emperor 
may  tear  us  in  pieces,  but  he  will  not  obtain  from  us  w^hat  he 
demands.  After  all  that  we  have  done  for  him,  ought  we  to 
expect  such  treatment?" 

"I  know  that  the  emperor  is  under  many  obligations  to 
your  holiness!"  replied  Radet,  more  and  more  troubled. 
"Yes,  more  than  you  are  aware  of;  but,  finally,  what  are 
your  orders?"— "Most  Holy  Father,  I  regret  the  commission 
with  which  I  am  charged,  but  I  must  inform  you  that  I  am 
ordered  to  take  you  away  with  me."    The  pontiff  bent  shghtly 
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towards  the  Bpeakcr,  and  said  in  tones  of  sweet  compassion, 
*' Ah!  my  son,  your  mission  is  one  that  will  not  draw  down 
upon  you  the  divine  blessing."  Then,  turning  again  towards 
the  cardinals,  and  appearing  to  speak  to  himself,  '*  This,  then, 
is  the  recognition  which  is  accorded  to  me  of  all  that  which  I 
have  done  for  the  emperor  I  This,  then,  is  the  reward  for  my 
great  condescension  towards  him  and  towards  the  Church  of 
France  I  But  perhaps  in  this  respect  I  have  been  culpable 
towards  God.  He  wishes  to  punish  me;  I  submit  with 
humility." 

General  Radet  had  sent  for  the  final  orders  of  General 
MioUis.  The  brigadier  of  gendannerie  charged  with  this  com- 
mission re-entered  the  chamber  of  the  Pope.  ' '  The  order  of 
his  excellency,"  said  he,  "  is,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  holy 
father  and  C£u*dinal  Pacca  to  set  out  at  once  with  General 
Radet:  the  other  persons  in  his  suite  will  follow  after."  The 
Pope  rose  up;  he  walked  with  difficulty.  Moved  in  spite  of 
himself,  Radet  offered  his  arm  to  support  him,  proposing  to 
retire,  in  order  to  leave  the  holy  father  free  to  give  liis  orders 
anf^  dispose  of  any  valuable  objects  that  he  might  have  a 
fancy  for.  '*When  one  has  no  hold  upon  life,  one  has  no 
hold  upon  the  things  of  this  world,"  repUed  Pius  VII., 
taking  from  a  table  at  the  side  of  his  bed  his  breviary  and  his 
crucifix.     **  I  am  ready,"  said  he. 

The  carriage  was  already  at  the  palace  gate,  the  postiQions 
ready  to  start.  The  Pope  stood  still,  giving  his  benediction  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  to  the  French  troops  ranged  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  place.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
the  streets  were  deserted.  The  Pope  got  into  the  carriage 
beside  Cardinal  Pacca ;  the  doors  were  locked  by  a  gendarme. 
General  Radet  and  a  marslial  of  the  household  got  on  to  the 
box-seat ;  the  horses  set  off  at  a  quick  trot  along  the  road  to 
Florence. 

Greneral  Radet  offered  a  purse  of  Gold  to  the  Pope,  which  the 
latter  refused.  "  Have  you  any  money?"  asked  the  holy 
father  of  his  companion.  '*  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  enter 
my  apartment,"  said  the  cardinal;  "and  I  did  not  think  of 
bringing  my  puree."  The  Pope  had  a  papetto,  vahie  twenty 
sous.  ''This  is  all  that  remains  tome  of  my  principality, •» 
said  he,  snuling.  '*We  are  travelling  in  apostolic  fashion,  ** 
resix)nded  Pacca.  **  We  have  done  well  in  publishing  the  bull 
of  the  10th  of  June,"  rephed  Pius  VII. ;  '*  now  it  would  be  too 
late." 
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For  nineteen  hours  the  coach  rattled  along,  the  stores  wei-e 
getting  low.  Everywhere,  and  in  spite  of  a  few  accidents,  the 
passage  of  the  Pope  forestalled  the  news  of  his  capture.  The 
suite  of  'the  holy  father  joined  him  on  the  morrow ;  the  Pope 
was  suffering,  he  was  in  a  fever.  The  populace  began  to  be 
stirred  up  with  the  rumore  which  were  circulating:  they 
crowded  round  the  carriages.  **I  disembarrassed  myself  of 
them,"  writes  Radet,  "by  calling  out  to  them  to  place  them- 
selves on  their  knees  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  in  order 
that  the  holy  father  might  give  him  his  benediction ;  then  all 
of  a  sudden  I  ordered  the  postillions  to  dash  forward.  By  this 
means  the  people  were  still  on  their  kness  whilst  we  were 
already  far  away,  at  a  gallop.  This  plan  succeeded  every- 
where. " 

Arrived  on  the  8th  of  July  at  the  chartreuse  of  Florence, 
Pius  Vn.  expected  to  rest  there  a  few  days:  but  the  Princess 
Baciocchi  had  not  received  instructions  from  the  emperor:  she 
hurried  the  departure.  **I  see  weU  that  they  want  to  cause 
my  death  by  their  bad  treatment,"  said  the  exhausted  old  man; 
"and  if  there  is  but  a  little  more  of  it  I  feel  that  the  end  will 
not  be  far  off. "  Cardinal  Pacca  was  no  longer  with  him.  At 
Genoa  the  Prince  Borghese,  who  was  commanding  there,  was 
seized  with  the  same  panic  as  the  Princess  Baciocchi.  After  a 
few  moments  of  repose  at  Alexandria,  Pius  VII.  was  carried, 
by  way  of  Mondovi  and  Rivoli,  towards  Grenoble.  In  the  last 
stages,  in  the  little  Italian  villages,  the  bells  pealed  forth,  and 
the  crowd  who  besought  the  benediction  of  the  prisoner  every- 
where retarded  the  advance.  It  was  the  same  in  all  the 
districts  of  Savoy  and  Dauphiny.  When  the  Pope  made  his 
entry  into  Grenoble,  on  the  21st  of  July,  the  ardor  of  the 
population  had  not  diminished,  but  the  bells  rang  no  longer; 
the  clergy  had  been  forbidden  to  present  themselves  before 
the  pontiff.  The  prefect  was  absent,  Fouch^  having  been 
designedly  detained  at  Paris.  The  orders  of  the  emperor  had 
at  length  arrived  from  Schoenbrunn.  *'  I  received  at  the  same 
time  the  two  letters  of  General  Miolhs  and  that  of  the  Grand 
Duchess,"  he  wrote,  on  the  18th  of  July,  to  Fouch^.  **I  am 
vexed  that  the  Pope  has  been  arrested ;  it  is  a  great  folly.  It 
was  needful  to  arrest  Cardinal  Pacca,  and  to  leave  the  Pope 
quietly  at  Rome.  But  there  is  no  remedy  for  it  now ;  what  is 
done  is  done.  I  know  not  what  the  Prince  Borghese  will 
have  done,  but  my  intention  is  that  the  Pope  should  not  enter 
France.    If  he  is  still  in  the  Riviere  of  Genoa,  the  best  place 
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at  which  he  could  be  placed  would  be  Savona.  There  is  a 
house  there  large  enough,  where  he  would  be  suitably  lodged 
until  we  know  what  course  he  decides  upon.  If  his  madness 
terminates,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  being  taken  back  to 
Rome.  If  he  has  entered  France,  have  him  taken  back  to- 
wards Savona  and  San  Remo.  Cause  his  correspondence  to  be 
examined.  As  to  Cardinal  Pacca,  have  him  shut  up  at  Fenes- 
treUa ;  and  let  him  understand  that  if  a  single  Frenchman  is 
assassinated  through  his  instigation,  he  will  be  the  first  to 
pay  for  it  with  his  head." 

Fifteen  days  later  (August  6th,  1809;,  in  the  midst  of  his 
prudent  and  foreseeing  preparations  for  the  possible  resump- 
tion of  hostilities,  enlightened  by  reflection,  or  by  the  report  of 
the  popular  emotion  in  the  provinces  traversed  by  Pius  VII., 
Napoleon  modified  his  orders  as  to  the  residence  of  the  Pope. 
**  Monsieur  Fouch^,  I  should  have  preferred  that  only  Cardinal 
Pacca  had  been  arrested  at  Rome,  and  that  the  Pope  had  been 
left  there.  I  should  have  preferred,  since  the  Pope  has  not 
been  left  at  Genoa,  that  he  had  been  taken  to  Savona ;  but 
since  he  is  at  Grenoble,  I  should  be  vexed  that  you  should 
make  him  set  out  to  be  re-conducted  to  Savona;  it  would  be 
better  to  guard  him  at  Grenoble,  since  he  is  there ;  the  former 
course  would  have  the  appearance  of  making  sport  of  the  old 
man.  I  have  not  authorized  Cardinal  Fesch  to  send  any  one 
to  his  holiness;  I  have  only  had  the  minister  of  rehgion  in- 
formed that  I  should  desire  Cardinal  Maury  and  the  other  pre- 
lates to  write  to  the  Pope,  to  know  what  he  washes,  and  to 
make  him  understand  that  if  he  renounces  the  Concordat  I 
shall  regard  it  on  my  side  as  null  and  void.  As  to  Cardinal 
Pacca,  I  suppose  that  you  have  sent  him  to  Fenestrella,  and 
that  you  have  forbidden  his  communication  with  any  one.  I 
make  a  great  difference  between  the  Pope  and  him,  principally 
on  account  of  his  rank  and  his  moral  virtues.  The  Pope  is  a 
good  man,  but  ignorant  and  fanatical.  Cardinal  Pacca  is  a 
man  of  education  and  a  scoimdrel,  an  enemy  of  France,  and 
deserving  of  no  regard.  Immediately  I  know  where  the  Pope 
is  located  I  shall  see  about  taking  definitive  measures;  of 
course  if  you  have  already  caused  him  to  set  out  for  Savona, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  him  back." 

The  Pope  was  at  Savona,  where  he  was  long  to  remeiin. 
Already  the  difficulties  of  rehgious  administi-ation  were  com- 
mencing, and  the  emperor's  mind  was  engrossed  with  the  in- 
stitution of  bishops  to  the  vacant  sees.    He  had  ordered  all 
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tiie  prelates  to  chant  a  public  Te  Deum  with  reference  to  the 
victory  of  Wagram.  The  bishops  of  Dgilmatia  alone  had 
frankly  and  spiritedly  replied  to  the  statement  of  reasons 
which  preceded  the  circular.  In  France  the  silence  was  still 
profound.  The  emperor  had  beforehand  forbidden  the  journals 
to  give  any  news  from  Rome.  "  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  let  articles 
be  written,"  he  wrote  to  Fouch6;  "there  is  to  be  no  speaking, 
either  for  or  against,  and  it  is  not  to  be  a  matter  for  discussion 
in  the  journals.  Well-informed  men  know  perfectly  that  I 
have  not  attacked  Rome.  The  mistaken  bigots  you  cannot 
alter.  Act  on  this  principle."  The  Moniteur  held  its  tongue. 
All  the  journals  followed  its  example.  No  one  talked  of  the 
bull  of  excommunication.  The  circuits  of  the  missionary- 
priests  were  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  conferences 
of  St.  Sulpice.  ''  The  missionaries  are  for  whoever  pays  them," 
declared  the  emperor,  "for  tlie  Enghsh,  if  they  are  willing  to 
employ  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  missions  whatever; 
get  me  ready  a  draft  of  a  decree  on  that  subject;  I  wish  to 
complete  it.  I  only  know  bishops,  priests,  and  curates.  I  am 
satisfied  with  keeping  up  religion  in  my  own  country;  I  do 
not  care  about  propagating  it  abroad."  All  the  cardinals  still 
remaining  at  Rome  were  expelled.  In  the  depths  of  his  soul^ 
and  in  spite  of  the  chimerical  impulses  of  his  in-itated  thoughts, 
Napoleon  was  already  feeling  the  embarrassments  which  he 
had  himself  sown  along  his  path.  The  Pope  a  prisoner  at 
Savona,  indomitable  in  his  conscientious  resistance,  might  be- 
come more  dangerous  than  the  Pope  at  Rome,  powerless  and 
unarmed.  The  struggle  was  not  terminated ;  a  breath  of  re- 
volt had  passed  over  Europe.  Henceforth  Napoleon  was  at 
war  with  that  Catholic  religion,  the  splendor  of  whose  altars 
he  had  deemed  it  a  point  of  honor  to  restore ;  he  struggled  at 
the  same  time  violently  against  that  national  independence  of 
the  peoples  which  he  had  everywhere  in  his  words  invoked  in 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  jealousy  of  the  monarchs.  The 
Spanish  sovereigns  had  succumbed  to  his  yoke;  the  Spanish 
people,  henceforth  sustained  by  the  might  of  England,  cour- 
ageously defended  its  liberties.  At  the  moment  when  the  su- 
preme effort  of  the  victory  of  Wagram  was  about  to  snatch 
hmniliating  concessions  from  the  Emperor  Francis,  the  captive 
Pope  and  the  Spanish  insurgents  were  presenting  to  Europe  a 
salutary  and  striking  contrast,  the  teachings  of  which  she  waa 
beginning  to  comprehend. 
Not  the  least  significant  of  the  lessons  on  the  frailty  of  the 
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human  colossi  raised  by  conquerors  is  the  impossibility  of 
tracing  their  history  on  the  same  canvas.  For  a  long  time 
Napoleon  alone  had  filled  the  scene,  and  his  brilliant  track 
was  easily  kept  in  view.  In  proportion  as  he  accumulated  on 
his  shoulders  a  burden  too  heavy,  and  as  he  extended  his  em- 
pire without  consoHdating  it,  the  insufficiency  of  human  will 
and  human  power  made  itself  more  painfully  felt.  Napoleon 
was  no  longer  everywhere  present,  acting  and  controUing,  in 
order  to  repair  the  faults  he  had  committed,  or  to  dazzle  the 
spectators  with  new  successes.  In  vain  the  prodigious  activity 
of  his  spirit  sought  to  make  up  for  the  radical  defect  of  his  uni- 
versal dominion.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  conquered  by 
the  very  nature  of  things,  before  the  fruits  of  his  unmeasured 
ambition  had  had  time  to  ripen,  and  before  all  Europe,  in- 
dignant and  wearied  out,  was  at  length  roused  up  against 
him. 

There  was  already,  in  1809,  a  confused  but  profound  instinc- 
tive feeUng  throughout  the  world  that  the  moment  for  resist- 
ance and  for  supreme  efforts  had  arrived.  The  Archduke 
Charles  had  proved  it  in  Austria  by  the  fury  of  his  courage ; 
the  English  cabinet  were  bearing  witness  to  it  by  the  great 
preparations  they  were  displaying  on  their  coast  and  in  their 
arsenals,  as  well  as  by  the  ready  aid  lent  by  them  to  the  insur- 
gents of  the  Peninsula.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  on  quitting 
Spain,  in  the  month  of  January,  had  left  behind  him  the  cer- 
tain germs  of  growing  disorder.  Obliged  of  necessity  to  com- 
mit the  chief  command  to  King  Joseph,  he  had  been  desirous 
of  remedying  the  weakness  and  military  incapacity  of  the 
monarch  whom  he  had  himself  put  on  the  throne  by  confer- 
ring upon  the  marshals  charged  with  continuing  the  war  an 
almost  absolute  authority  over  their  corps  cTarmAe.  Each  of 
them  was  to  correspond  directly  with  the  minister  of  war,  su- 
premely directed  by  Napoleon  himself.  Deprived  thus  of  all 
serious  control  over  the  direction  of  the  war.  King  Joseph  saw 
himself  equally  thwarted  in  civil  and  financial  affairs.  Spanish 
interests  were  naturally  found  to  conflict  with  French  interests. 
King  Joseph  defended  the  former;  an  army  of  imperial  func- 
tionaries were  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  second.  In 
this  mission  they  proceeded  at  times  even  to  insult.  King 
Joseph  threatened  to  place  in  a  carriage  M.  de  Freville,  ad- 
ministrator for  the  treasury  of  confiscated  goods,  and  to  send 
him  directly  to  France.  The  complaints  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  to  his   brother  were  frequent   and  well  founded. 
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"Your  Majesty  has  not  entire  confidence  in  me/'  he  wrote  on 
the  17th  of  February  to  Napoleon,  ''and  meanwhile,  without 
that,  the  position  is  not  tenable.    I  shall  not  again  repeat  what 
I  have  already  written  ten  times  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
finances;  I  give  all  my  faculties  to  business  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  I  go  out  once 
a  week;  I  have  not  a  sou  to  give  to  any  one;  I  am  in  the 
fourth  year  of  my  reign,  and  I  still  see  my  guard  with  the  first 
frock-coat  which  I  gave  it,  three  years  ago;  I  am  the  goal  of 
all  complaints;  I  have  all  pretensions  to  overcome ;  my  power 
does  not  extend  beyond  Madrid,  and  at  Madrid  itself  I  am  daily 
thwarted.    Your  Majesty  has  ordered  the  sequestration  of  the 
goods  of  ten  families,  it  has  been  extended  to  more  than  doubla 
All  the  habitable  houses  are  sealed  up;  6000  domestics  of  the 
sequestrated  families  are  in  the  streets.     All  demand  charity; 
the  boldest  of  them  take  to  robbery  and  assassinatioa     My 
officers— all  those  who  sacrificed  with  me  the  kingdom  of 
Naples—are  still  lodged  by  billets.    Without  capital,  without 
income,  without  money,  what  can  I  do?    All  this  picture,  bad 
as  it  is,  is  not  exaggerated,  and,  bad  as  it  is,  it  will  not  exhaust 
my  coumge ;  I  shall  arrive  at  the  end  of  all  that.    Heaven  lias 
given  me  everything  needful  to  overcome  the  hindrances  from 
circumstances  or  from  my  enemies;  but  that  which  Heaven 
has  denied  me  is  an  organization  capable  of  supporting  the  in- 
sults and  contradictions  of  those  who  ought  to  serve  me,  and, 
above  all,  of  contending  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  man  whom 
I  have  loved  too  well  to  be  ever  willing  to  dislike  him.    Thus, 
sire,  if  my  whole  hfe  has  not  given  you  the  fullest  confidence 
in  me;  if  you  judge  it  necessary  to  surround  me  with  petty 
souls,  who  cause  me  myself  to  redden  with  shame ;  if  I  am  to 
be  insulted  even  in  my  capital ;  if  I  have  not  the  right  to  ap- 
point the  governors  and  commandants  who  are  always  under 
my  eyes,— I  have  not  two  choices  to  make.    I  am  only  King  of 
Spain  by  the  force  of  your  arms.    I  might  become  so  by  the 
love  of  the  Spaniards;  but  for  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
govern  in  my  own  manner.     I  have  often  heard  you  say, 
Every  animal  has  its  instinct,  and  each  one  ought  to  follow 
it.'    I  will  be  such  a  king  as  the  brother  and  friend  of  your 
Majesty  ought  to  be,  or  I  will  retiu^i  to  Mortefontaine,  where 
I  shall  ask  for  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  hving  without  Hu- 
mihation,  and  of  dying  with  a  tranquil  conscience." 

Joseph  Bonaparte  had  presumed  too  much  on  his  forces  and 
the  remains  of  his  independence.    Constantly  hard  and  sevem 
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with  regard  to  his  brothers,  the  emperor  replied  with  scorn  to 
King  Joseph :  '*  It  is  not  ill-temper  and  small  passions  that  you 
need,  but  views  cool  and  conformable  to  your  position.  You 
talk  to  me  of  the  constitution.  Let  me  know  if  the  constitution 
forbids  the  King  of  Spain  to  be  at  the  head  of  300,000  French- 
men? if  the  constitution  prohibits  the  garrison  from  being 
French,  and  the  governor  of  Madrid  a  Frenchman?  if  the  con- 
stitution says  that  in  Saragossa  the  houses  are  to  be  blown  up 
one  after  another?  You  will  not  succeed  in  Spain,  except  by 
vigor  and  energy.  This  parade  of  goodness  and  clemency  ends 
in  nothing.  You  will  be  applauded  so  long  as  my  armies  are 
victorious ;  you  will  be  abandoned  if  they  are  vanquished.  You 
ought  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  nation  in 
the  time  you  have  been  in  Spain,  and  after  the  events  that  you 
have  seen.  Accustom  yourself  to  think  your  royal  authority 
as  a  very  small  matter. " 

The  emperor  had  correctly  judged  the  precarious  condition 
of  the  French  power  in  Spain ;  he  had  reckoned,  and  he  still 
reckoned,  on  the  success  of  his  arms.    The  military  counsellor 
whom  he  had  left  near  his  brother  possessed  neither  his  esteem 
nor  his  confidence.     Marshal  Jourdan  was  a  cold  and  prudent 
spirit,  always  imbued  with  the  military  habits  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  had  never  courted  the  favor  of  Napoleon ;  King 
Joseph  was  attached  to  him,  and  had  brought  him  with  him  to 
Naples.    The  lieutenants  of  the  emperor  showed  him  no  defer- 
ence ;  it  was,  however,  by  his  agency  that  the  orders  of  the 
minister  of  war  passed  to  the  staff -officers  at  Madrid.    Already, 
and  by  the  express  instructions  of  the  emperor.  Marshal  Soult 
was  on  march  for  Portugal.     His  rapid  triumphs  did  not  appear 
doubtful ;  and  the  operations  of  Marshal  Victor  in  the  south  of 
Spain  were  to  be  dependent  on  the  succors  that  were  to  reach 
him  when  Lisbon  was  conquered.     The  difficulties  everywhere 
opposed  to  Marshal  Soult  by  the  passionate  insurrection  of  the 
Portuguese  population,    however,    retarded  his  march.      He 
only  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Minho  on  the  15th  of  February ; 
the  peasants  had  taken  away  the  boats.    An  attempted  passage 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  having  failed,  the  corps  (Tarm^e 
was  compelled  to  reascend  its  course,  after  a  series  of  partial 
combats  against  the  forces  of  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  who 
had  given  his  support  to  the  Portuguese  insurrection.    When 
he  had  at  length  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Minho  at  Orense, 
Soult  seized  successively  the  towns  of  Chaves  and  Braga,  which 
were  scarcely  defended.   The  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  had  been 


constrained  by  their  soldiers  to  this  useless  show  of  resistance, 
General  Frere  having  been  massacred  by  the  militia  whom 
he  ordered  to  evacuate  Braga.    At  Oporto  the  disorder  was 
extreme;  the  population  fought  under  the  orders  of  the  bishop. 
The  attack  had  been  cleverly  arranged.    At  the  moment  when 
the  bewildered  crowd  was  pressing  tumultuously  over  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Douro,  the   cables  broke;   men, 
women,  and  children  were  engulfed  in  the  waves.     In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  general,  the  city  was  sacked.    The  long  wars 
the  rude  life  of  the  camps,  the  daily  habit  of  subsistmg  by  pil- 
lage had  little  by  little  relaxed  the  bonds  of  discipUne.    Mar- 
shal  Soult  established  himself  at  Oporto,  incapable  of  advancing 
even  to  Lisbon  with  his  forces  reduced  by  garnsonmg  towns, 
in  presence  of  the  English  troops,  who  had  not  ceased  to 
occupy  the  capital.     He  could  not,  or  he  would  not  make 
known  at  Madrid  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Behind  him  the  insurrection  had  closed  every  passage.    He 
found  himself  isolated  in  Portugal,  and  conceived  the  thought 
of  submitting  the  environs  of  Oporto  to  a  regular  and  pacific 
government,  re-establishing  order  all  round,  and  constantly 
attentive  to  gain  the  favor  of  important  persons.     Perhaps  the 
marshal  raised  his  hopes  even  to  the  foundation  of  an  mdepen- 
dent  and  personal  power,  more  durable  than  imperial  con- 
quests    It  was  with  his  consent  that  the  draft  of  a  popular 
pronunciamento  was  circulated  in  the  provinces  of  Minho  and 
Oporto,  praying  ^'  his  Excellency  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  to  take 
the  reins  of  government,  to  represent  the  sovereign,  and  to  in- 
vest himself  with  all  the  attributes  of  supreme  authority,  until 
the  emperor  might  designate  a  prmce  of  his  house  or  of  his 
choice  to  reign  over  Portugal." 

The  sentiments  of  the  army  were  divided,  and  an  opposition 
was  preparing  to  the  schemes  of  the  marshal,  when  the  latter 
learned  that  an  enemy  more  redoubtable  than  the  Portuguese 
insurrection  was  threatening  him  in  this  province,  where  he 
had  dreamed  of  founding  a  kingdom.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
had  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  22nd  of  April,  with  reinforcements 
which  swelled  the  English  corps  d'arniee  to  25,000  men;  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  Portuguese  soldiers  marched  under  his 
orders;  a  crowd  of  insurgents  impeded  rather  than  aided  his 
operations.    He  advanced  immediately  against  Marshal  Soult, 
now  for  five  weeks  immovable  at  Oporto.    On  the  2nd  of  May 
he  was  at  Coimbra.    Well  informed  of  the  plots  which  were 
preparing  at  Oporto,  to  which  a  French  officer  named  Argen- 
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tan  had  been  engaged  to  lend  a  hand,  he  resolved  upon  attack- 
ing as  speedily  as  possible  the  positions  of  the  mai*shal.  When 
the  latter  was  informed  of  the  projects  of  the  English  general, 
retreat  was  already  cut  off  in  the  valley  of  the  Tamega  by  a 
strong  assemblage  of  the  insurgents,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Douro  by  the  English  general  Beresford.  Only  one  route  re- 
mained still  open  to  Marshal  Soult— by  Braga  and  the  provinces 
of  the  north.  Retreat  was  resolved  upon,  the  powder  saturated, 
the  field  artillery  horsed ;  the  departure  was  ordered  for  twelve 
at  noon,  and  a  part  of  the  army  was  already  defiling  on  the 
road  to  Amarante. 

In  the  night  between  the  11th  and  12th  two  English  battalions 
had  crossed  the  Douro  at  Avinto,  three  leagues  above  Oporto, 
collecting  all  the  vessels  which  were  to  be  found  on  the  river,  and 
descending  the  course  of  the  stream  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
The  army  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  meanwhile  occupied  the 
suburbs  of  the  left  bank,  concealing  his  movements  behind  the 
heights  of  La  Sarca  Marshal  Soult  was  ignorant  of  that 
operation.  At  daybreak  a  small  body  of  picked  men,  boldly 
crossing  the  river  within  sight  of  our  soldiers,  took  possession  of 
an  enclosure  called  the  Seminary.  Entrenching  themselves 
there,  and  constantly  receiving  new  reinforcements,  the  Eng- 
lish made  a  desperate  defence  against  the  attempts  of  General 
Delaborde.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy's  army  beginning  to 
fill  all  the  streets  of  Oporto,  the  marshal  at  once  sounded  re- 
treat, and  the  wounded  and  sick  were  left  to  the  care  of  the 
English.  When,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  the  army  reached 
the  town  of  Baltar,  Soult  learned  that  the  roads  by  Braga  had 
been  intercepted,  as  well  as  by  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  Gren- 
eral  Loison,  unable  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tamega,  had 
evacuated  Amarante.  The  roads  from  the  north  would  bring 
the  army  back  to  the  suburbs  of  Oporto.  The  marshal,  not 
wishing  to  risk  a  fresh  encounter  with  the  enemy,  at  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  without  hesitation  his  baggage, 
ammunition,  artillery,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  treas- 
ure of  the  army,  to  enter  the  mountain  psisses,  and  join  at 
Guimaraens  the  divisions  which  had  preceded  him.  When  at 
last  the  army  reached  Orense,  after  seven  days'  marching, 
varied  by  small  skirmishes,  the  soldiers  were  exhausted  £ind 
depressed  Portugal  was  for  the  second  time  lost  to  us.  Mar- 
shal Soult  immediately  marched  towards  Galicia,  which  had 
for  two  months  been  the  theatre  of  Ney's  operations,  and  freed 
Lugo,  while  that  marshal  was  making  a  brilliant  expedition 
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in  the  Asturias  along  with  Greneral  Kellermann.  The  two 
chiefs  made  an  arrangement  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken 
against  the  insurgents  who  had  assembled  at  St.  Jago  under 
the  orders  of  the  Marquis  Romana;  after  which  Soult  was  to 
march  upon  Old  Castile  as  far  as  Zamora,  to  be  near  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  said  to  be  threatening  the  south  of  Portugal. 
Ney  proposed  to  attack  Vigo,  where  General  Noriena  had  f  or* 
tified  himself,  supported  by  the  crews  of  several  English  ves- 
sels. From  the  very  first,  since  the  junction  of  the  two 
armies,  both  officers  and  soldiers  had  exchanged  keen  and 
bitter  recrimination.  A  better  feeling,  however,  had  reap- 
peared, and  the  mutual  good-will  of  the  chiefs  for  each  other 
silenced  the  ill-disposed.  After  their  separation,  Ney  freed 
St.  Jago ;  but  after  advancing  to  the  suburbs  of  Vigo,  and  see- 
ing its  strong  position,  he  waited  for  the  result  of  Soult's 
movement  against  Bomana. 

Several  days  having  elapsed,  he  learned  that,  after  driving 
Romana  back  to  Orense  without  fighting,  and  staying  several 
days  at  Montf orte,  the  marshal  had  taken  the  road  to  Zamora, 
without  replying  to  the  letters  of  his  companion-in-arms.  From 
information  received  from  Lugo,  Ney  was  persuaded  that 
Soult's  project  had  long  been  premeditated,  and  that  he  had 
of  deliberate  purpose  broken  the  bargain  stipulated  between 
them.  His  anger  burst  forth  with  a  violence  proportioned  to 
the  frankness  he  had  shown  when  treating  with  Soult,  and 
this  anger  was  shared  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  army. 
He  at  once  determined  to  evacuate  Galicia,  which  was  threat- 
ened both  by  the  EngUsh  and  the  Spanish  insurgents.  Leav- 
ing a  strong  garrison  at  Ferrol,  Ney  slowly  advanced  towards 
Lugo,  where  he  collected  the  sick  and  wounded  left  by  S«ult, 
and  then  returned  to  Astorga,  in  tbe  beginning  of  July.  He 
wrote  to  King  Joseph:  **If  I  had  wished  to  resolve  to  leave 
Galicia  without  artillery,  I  could  have  remained  there  longer,  at 
the  risk  of  being  hemmed  in ;  but,  avoiding  such  a  mode  of  de- 
parture, I  have  retreated,  bringing  with  me  my  sick  and 
wounded,  as  well  as  those  of  Marshal  Soult,  left  in  my  charge. 
I  inform  your  Majesty  that  I  have  decided  not  to  serve  again 
in  company  with  Marshal  Soult." 

King  Joseph  now  had  a  most  troublesome  complication,  and 
a  position  that  daily  became  more  serious.  At  one  time,  in 
April,  he  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  his  affairs  right  themselves 
again,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  news  of  Soult's  operations 
in  Portugal.    Marshal  Victor,  luged  by  the  King  of  Spain  and 
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by  his  staff  to  obey  the  emperor's  instructions  and  invade 
Andalusia,  had  crossed  the  Tagus  in  three  columns,  and,  re- 
forming again  on  the  Guadiana,  had,  after  passing  that  river, 
joined  near  Medellin  Don  Gregorio  de  la  Cuesta,  who  retreated 
for  several  days  before  him.  A  severe  battle  having  dispersed 
those  large  forces  of  the  Spanish  insurgents,  on  the  28th  March, 
the  marshal  took  up  his  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana, 
at  the  very  time  when  General  Sebastian!,  at  the  head  of  two 
divisions,  was  defeating  the  army  of  Estremadura  at  Ciudad 
Real,  and  driving  it  back  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 
There  they  awaited  the  movement  ordered  in  the  instructions 
given  to  Soult,  the  pivot  of  the  whole  campaign,  projected  by 
Napoleon  before  his  departure  for  Paris.  It  was  in  Germany, 
just  after  the  battle  of  Essling,  that  the  emperor  learned  of  the 
check  caused  to  all  his  combinations  by  Soult's  immobihty  at 
Oporto.  Obstinate  in  directing  himself  the  operations  of 
armies  at  a  distance,  without  the  power  of  taking  into  account 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  all 
that  had  occurred  between  the  departure  of  the  couriers  and 
the  arrival  of  peremptory  orders  no  longer  suitable  to  the  sit- 
uation, the  emperor  conceived  the  idea  of  concentrating  three 
armies  under  one  man.  Making  all  personal  considerations 
bond  to  the  order  of  seniority,  he  entrusted  the  command  to 
Marshal  S*)iilt,  thus  invosting  him  with  supreme  authority 
over  Mai-Fhala  Mortier  and  Nev.  The  order  reached  Madrid  at 
the  moment  wlien  the  loadei'P  of  the  armies  were  most  keenly 
antafronistic.  "  You  will  send  a  staff-officer  to  Spain,"  Napo- 
leon had  written  to  the  minister  of  war,  "  with  the  orders  that 
the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Elchingen,  the  Duke  of  Trevisa,  and 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  will  form  only  one  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  These  forces  must  only  move 
top^ether,  to  march  against  the  English,  pursue  them  inces- 
santly, defeat  them,  and  throw  them  into  the  sea.  Putting  all 
considerations  aside,  I  give  the  command  to  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia, as  being  senior  in  rank.  These  forces  ought  to  form 
from  50.000  to  60,000  men,  and  if  the  junction  is  promptly 
effected,  the  English  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  affairs  of  Spain 
arranged  finally.  But  they  must  keep  together,  and  not  march 
in  small  parties.  That  principle  apphes  to  every  country,  but 
especially  to  a  country  where  there  can  be  no  communication. 
I  cannot  appoint  a  place  for  the  armies  to  meet,  because  1  do 
not  know  wha^t  events  have  taken  place.    Forward  this  order 
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to  the  king,  to  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  to  the  two  other 
marshals,  by  four  different  roads." 

Whilst  thus  writing,  constantly  and  justly  apprehensive  of 
the  danger  caused  by  the  English  army,  Napoleon  was  still 
ignorant  of  the  evacuation  of  Portugal.  *' Let  your  instruc- 
tions to  them  be,  to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  they  meet 
him,"  he  said  three  days  previously  to  General  Clarke,  "to 
renew  their  communications  with  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and 
support  him  on  the  Minho.  The  Enghsh  alone  are  to  be  feared ; 
alone,  if  the  army  is  not  directed  differently,  they  will  in  a 
few  months  lead  it  to  a  catastrophe." 

The  order  sent  by  the  emperor  necessarily  assisted  in  bring- 
ing about  the  catastrophe  of  which  he  was  afraid.  Marshal 
Soult,  being  deceived  as  to  the  plan  of  the  English,  and  medi- 
tating an  attack  upon  Portugal  by  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  wished  to 
concentrate  large  forces  for  this  purpose.  He  sent  for  Marshal 
Mortier,  who  was  posted  at  Villacastin,  where  he  covered  Mad- 
rid, and  demanded  reinforcements  from  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia. The  latter  troops  were  refused  him,  and  Generals 
Suchet  and  St.  Cyr  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  those  two 
provinces  in  respect.  Marshal  Jourdan  had  foreseen  the  at- 
tack of  the  English  on  the  Tagus,  and  was  anxious  about  the 
position  of  Marshal  Victor,  isolated  in  Andalusia.  Like  the 
other  leaders,  the  marshal  acted  independently,  without  at- 
tending to  the  orders  from  Madrid:  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  Talavera. 

He  was  not  to  hold  that  post  long.  In  spite  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  experienced  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  maintaining 
a  good  undei-standing  with  his  Spanish  allies,  he  had  marched 
to  attack  Marshal  Victor,  to  whom  King  Joseph  was  sending 
reinforcements  as  quickly  as  he  could.  About  22,000  English 
soldiers  were  now  on  the  tield,  reduced  to  such  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions and  money  as  to  cause  pillage  and  disorder,  in  spite  of 
their  commander's  anger.  Don  Cuesta,  with  about  40,000  men 
under  his  orders,  had  been  appointed,  much  against  his  will, 
to  occupy  the  mountain  passes.  A  Spanish  army  of  30,000 
men,  collected  by  General  Venegas,  was  expected  to  join  the 
two  principal  armies.  On  leaving  Madrid,  with  the  forces  at 
his  disposal,  Iving  Joseph  had  impressed  upon  Soult  the  neces- 
sity of  attacking  the  enemy's  rear,  so  that  the  Anglo-Spanish 
army  might  be  crushed  between  superior  forces.  The  marshal 
announced  his  departure. 
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Victor  had  had  time  to  fall  back  upon  Vargas,  behind  the 
Guadarama.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  crossed  the  Alberche,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tagus,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  wished  to  offer  battle,  urging  Cuesta 
to  join  him  in  attacking  Victor  before  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy's  reinforcements.  Tlie  Spanish  general  declared  that 
his  honor  w^is  at  stake  in  holding  his  positions,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  fight.  The  English  alone,  had  not  men  enough  at 
their  disposal  to  contend  with  the  French  troops.  Scarcely 
had  the  latter  commenced  their  retreat  when  the  Spanish, 
suddenly  seized  with  the  ardor  of  battle,  rushed  in  pursuit, 
complaining  that  the  *'  rascals  withdrew  so  fast,"  wrote  Cuesta 
to  Wellesley,  "that  one  cannot  follow  them  in  their  flight.'' 
**If  you  run  like  that,  you  will  get  beaten,"  replied  the  Eng- 
lish general,  scornfully,  annoyed  at  seeing  himself  perpetually 
thwarted  in  his  able  plans. 

In  fact  when  the  Spaniards,  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  last 
engaged  with  the  P'rench,  Marshal  Victor's  advance-guard  were 
sufficient  to  drive  Cuesta  back  as  far  as  the  English  battalions, 
which  had  been  pnidently  told  off  to  support  him.  The  fight- 
ing was  gallant  on  the  part  of  our  troops,  and  helped  to  excite 
their  ardor.  King  Joseph  was  urged  to  join  battle:  he  feared 
an  attack  on  Madrid,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  l(\ave 
undefended,  and  reckoned  upon  the  rapid  movements  of 
Soult,  who  had  received  orders  to  advance  with  all  haste  from 
Salamanca  to  Plaeentia.  He  had  no  experience  of  war,  and 
neglected  to  take  into  account  the  chances  of  delay  and  the 
loss  of  troops  during  the  march.  Mai-shal  Victor  was  daring, 
full  of  contempt  for  the  Spanish  troops,  and  ignorant  of  the 
qualities  of  the  English  army,  which  had  not  for  a  long  time 
been  seen  on  the  continent.  The  French  army  advanced  upon 
Talavera,  which  was  strongly  held  by  Sir  Arthur.  Hamp'Tcd 
by  the  obstinacy  and  w^ant  of  discipline  of  his  Spanish  allies, 
the  English  general  had  relinquished  all  attempts  at  daring, 
entrenching  himself  on  the  defensive.  Marshal  Soult  had  not 
arrived,  being  unable,  he  wrote,  to  effect  his  operation  on  the 
enemy's  rear  before  the  beginning  of  August.  On  the  27th  of 
July,  however,  on  occupying  the  ground  before  the  English 
positions  at  Talavera,  Victor  gave  orders  to  attack  a  height 
which  was  badly  defended,  and  was  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss.  Marshal  Jourdan  insisted  on  a  delay  of  a  few  days,  to 
allow  Soult  time  to  arrive;  but  the  anxiety  of  King  Joseph, 
and  Victor's  impatience,  gained  the  day,  and  on  the  28th,  at 
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daybreak,  they  attacked  the  mamelon,  already  threatened  oo 

the  27th. 

Our  troops  gained  the  top  under  the  English  fire,  but  Sir 
Arthur  had  doubled  the  ranks  of  those  in  defence,  and  a  terri- 
ble charge  under  General  Hill  compelled  the  French  again  to 
abandon  the  position. 

The  check  was  serious,  and  the  soldiers  began  to  be  dis- 
couraged. By  common  consent,  and  without  orders  given  by 
the  leaders,  the  fight  ceased.  The  Enghsh  and  French 
crowded  on  the  two  banks  of  a  small  brook  which  sopaj-ated 
the  two  armies,  and  all  quenched  their  thirst,  without  sus- 
picion of  treason  or  perfidy,  and  without  a  single  shot  being 
fired  on  either  side.  The  French  generals  again  discussed  tha 
question  of  resuming  hostilities.  '*If  this  mamelon  is  not 
taken,"  exclaimed  Victor,  impetuously,  "we  should  not  take 
any  part  in  a  campaign."  King  Joseph,  deficient  in  authority 
both  of  position  and  character,  gave  way.  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley, seated  on  the  grass  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  surveyed  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  the  defences,  which  ho  had  just  strength- 
ened by  a  division,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  obtained  with 
great  difficulty  from  Cuesta.  Till  then  the  English  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting;  on  General  Donkin  coming  to  tell 
Sir  Arthur  that  the  Spanish  were  betraying  him,  the  geneml- 
in-chief  quietly  said,  "  Go  back  to  your  division."  The  attack 
was  again  begun,  and  this  time  directed  against  the  whole 
line  of  the  EngHsh  positions,  while  Villate's  brigade  turned 
the  mamelon  to  assail  them  in  flank. 

At  this  moment  a  charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  poured 
upon  our  colinnns.  A  German  regiment  followed  Seymour's 
dragoons,  but  were  stopped  by  a  w^atercourse,  and  pu]le<]  up: 
tlie  English  horsemen  alone,  boldly  crossing  the  obstacle, 
made  a  furious  attack  on  tlie  French  ranks,  whicli  opened  to 
let  them  pass.  In  their  daring  impetuosity  the  dragoons  went 
as  far  as  our  rear-guard,  where  they  were  stopped  by  new 
forces,  and  finally  brought  back  w^th  great  loss  to  the  foot  of 
the  mamelon.  They  stopped  the  flank  movement  however; 
and  the  centre  of  the  English  army,  shaken  for  a  moment, 
formed  again  rotmd  Colonel  Donellan  after  a  brilliant  charge, 
and  our  soldiers  were  again  driven  back  towards  their  posi- 
tion. The  losses  were  gi'eat  on  both  sides.  The  English  did 
not  attempt  to  pursue  their  advantages,  and  when  the  fight 
had  ceased  were  satisfied  with  encamping  on  the  heights  of 
Talavera.  Next  day  the  French  army  withdrew  beyond  the 
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Alberche  without  being  disturbed  by  the  enemy,  and  waited 
finally  for  Marshal  Soult's  arrival. 

He  appeared  on  the  2nd  of  August  at  Placentia,  too  late  for 
his  glory  as  well  as  for  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  though 
in  ume  to  modify  Wellesley's  plans.  The  latter  had  com- 
menced to  advance  towards  him,  thinking  he  should  meet 
forces  inferior  to  his  own;  but  Mortier  had  already  followed 
Soult,  Ney's  troops  were  advancing  by  Salamanca,  and  King 
Joseph  was  preparing  to  put  under  him  all  his  regiments,  ex- 
cept those  accompanying  General  Sebastian!  in  his  march 
towards  Madrid.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  understood  the  dan- 
gers of  his  position :  his  troops  were  tired,  and  badly  fed ;  and 
not  wishing  to  risk  again  the  lot  of  arms,  he  hurriedly  re- 
crossed  the  Tagus,  taking  care  to  blow  the  bridges  up,  and 
fell  back  upon  Truxillo,  by  the  rugged  mountain  passes.  The 
want  of  a  proper  understanding,  and  the  mutual  distrust 
which  during  the  whole  campaign  had  reigned  between  the 
English  and  Spanish,  had  borne  their  fruits.  Wellesley's 
soldiers,  deprived  of  the  resources  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  and  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  their 
allies,  died  in  great  numbers  in  their  encampments  on  the 
bank  of  the  Guadiana :  their  wounded  had  been  abandoned  at 
Talavera,  when  Cuesta  evacuated  that  position.  Sir  Arthur 
gave  vent  to  his  bitter  complaints  in  writing  to  Frere,  the 
English  charge  d'affaires  at  the  insurgents'  head-quarters:  "  I 
wish  the  members  of  the  Junta,  before  blaming  me  for  not 
doing  more,  and  charging  me  beforehand  with  the  probable 
results  of  the  faults  and  imprudence  of  others,  would  be  good 
enough  to  come  here,  or  send  somebody  to  supply  the  wants 
of  our  army  dying  of  hunger,  and  actually  after  fighting  two 
days,  and  defeating  in  the  service  of  Spain  an  enemy  of  twice 
their  number,  without  bread  to  eat.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that 
for  the  last  seven  days  the  English  army  has  not  received  a 
ttiird  of  its  provisions,  that  at  this  moment  there  are  4000 
wounded  soldiers  dying  for  want  of  the  care  and  necessaries 
which  any  other  country  in  the  world  would  have  supplied, 
even  to  its  enemies,  and  that  I  can  derive  assistance  of  no  kind 
from  the  country.  I  cannot  even  get  leave  to  bury  the  dead 
bodies  in  the  neighborhood.  We  are  told  that  the  Spanish 
troops  sometimes  behave  well:  I  confess  that  I  have  never 
seen  them  behave  otherwise  than  badly." 

The  emperor's  anger  was  extreme^  on  learning  the  check  our 
troops  had  received  at  Talavera.     He  wrote  to  Marshal  Jourdan, 
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indignantly  recapitulating  all  the  blunders  made  during  the 
campaign,  without  at  all  considering  the  difficulties  every- 
where caused  by  orders  sent  from  a  distance,  in  ignorance  of 
the  actual  facts  of  the  situation.  "When  at  last  they  decided 
to  give  battle,"  Napoleon  summed  up,  ''it  was  done  without 
energy,  since  my  arms  were  disgi-aced.  Battle  should  not  be 
given,  unless  seventy  chances  in  one's  favor  can  be  counted 
upon  beforehand :  even  then,  one  should  not  offer  battle  unless 
there  are  no  more  chances  to  be  hoi>ed  for,  since  the  lot  of 
battle  is  from  its  nature  always  doubtful:  but  once  the  resolu- 
tion is  taken,  one  must  conquer  or  perish,  and  the  French 
eagles  must  not  withdraw  till  all  have  equally  put  forth  every 
effort.  There  must  have  been  a  combination  of  all  these 
faults  before  an  army  Hke  my  army  of  Spain  could  have  been 
beaten  by  30,000  English:  but  so  long  as  they  will  attack  good 
troops,  like  the  English  ones,  in  good  positions,  without  re- 
connoitring these  positions,  without  being  certain  of  carrying 
them,  they  will  lead  my  men  to  death,  and  for  nothing  at  all/' 

The  Spanish  armies  were,  after  the  battle  scattered  every- 
where, according  to  their  custom,  to  appear  again  in  a  short 
time  like  swarms  of  wasps  to  harass  our  soldiers.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  entrenched  himself  at  Badajoz,  ready  to  fall  back 
upon  Portugal.  No  definitive  result  had  crowned  the  bloody 
campaign  just  completed,  but  it  had  an  influence  upon  the 
negotiations  then  being  carried  on  in  Spain.  An  attempt, 
long  prepared  by  the  Enghsh,  and  to  which  they  attached  a 
great  importance,  now  occupied  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  mind 
still  more  than  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

For  several  weeks  it  was  believed  that  the  great  maritime 
expedition  organized  on  the  coasts  of  England  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  overwhelming  reinforcements  to  Spain.  A 
first  attempt,  of  less  importance,  was  directed  against  our 
fleets  collected  at  the  island  of  Aix,  near  Rochefort.  Admiral 
Willaumez,  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  the  Antilles,  had  to 
rally  the  squadrons  of  Lorient  and  Rochefort,  and  being  un- 
avoidably delayed  at  the  latter  place,  it  was  there  that  Admiral 
Gambier  came  to  attack  our  vessels.  Vice- Admiral  Alleniand 
carefully  fortified  the  isle  of  Aix  against  an  attack,  the  nature 
of  which  he  had  foreseen,  though  not  the  extent.  During  the 
night  of  the  11th  and  12th  April,  conducted  by  several  divi- 
sions, composed  of  frigates  and  brigs,  thirty  large  fire-ships 
were  suddenly  launched  against  our  vessels,  exploding  in  all 
directions,  breaking  the  wooden  bars  by  the  weight  of  their 
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burning  masses,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  ships  and  com- 
peHing  even  those  which  they  did  not  set  on  fire  to  go  ciside  to 
avoid  dangers  which  were  more  to  be  dreaded.  Thanks  to  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  our  sailors,  none  of  the  vessels  perished  by 
fire ;  but  four  of  them  ran  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cha- 
rente,  and  were  attacked  by  tlie  English.  The  Calcutta  sur- 
rendered after  several  hours'  lighting  — her  commander,  Cap- 
tain Lafon,  having  to  pay  with  his  life  for  the  weak  resistance  he 
is  said  to  have  made.  The  English  blew  up  the  Aquilon  and 
Varsovie,  and  Captain  Ronciere  himself  set  fire  to  the  Ton- 
nerve,  after  landing  all  his  crew.  Napoleon's  continued  efforts 
to  form  a  rival  navy  in  France  constituted  a  standing  menace 
to  England.  After  the  cruel  expedition  of  the  isle  of  Aix,  the 
principal  effort  w^as  to  be  directed  against  Antwerp,  always  an 
object  of  English  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction,  as  a  commercial 
port,  or  as  a  place  of  war.  The  works  wiiich  the  emperor  had 
been  carrying  on  there  increased  their  anxiety,  and  on  tho  20th 
July  forty  vessels  of  the  line  and  thirty  frigates  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  From  700  to  800  transport- 
ships  brought  an  army  to  be  landed,  under  the  ordei-s  of  Lord 
Chatham,  Pitt's  elder  brother,  and  containing  about  10,000 
men,  with  much  artillery.  The  emperor  was  at  once  informed, 
and  M.  Decres,  minister  of  the  marine,  proposed  to  station  at 
Flushing  the  fieet  of  Admiral  Missiessy.  The  latter  refused, 
saying  that  he  would  not  let  himself  be  taken,  and  did  not 
wish  to  see  his  crews  decimated  by  the  Walcheren  fever.  That 
was  the  auxiliary  upon  which  Napoleon  reckoned  against  the 
English  expedition ;  and  rightly,  too. 

Walcheren  was  slightly  and  badly  fortified;  the  emperor 
considering  Flushing  to  be  quite  impregnable.  "  You  say  that 
the  bombardment  of  Flushing  makes  you  apprehensive  of  itf« 
surrender,"  he  wrote  on  the  22nd  August.  ''You  are  w^rong 
to  have  any  such  fear.  Flushing  is  impregnable  so  long  as 
there  is  bread  in  it,  and  they  have  enough  for  six  months. 
.Flushing  is  impregnable,  because  there  is  a  moat  full  of  water, 
which  must  be  crossed;  and  finally,  because  by  cutting  the 
dykes  they  can  inundate  the  whole  island.  Write  and  tell 
everywhere  that  Flushing  cannot  be  taken,  unless  by  the 
cowardice  of  the  commandants ;  and  also  that  I  am  certain  of 
it,  and  that  the  English  will  go  off  without  having  it.  The 
bombs  are  nothing —absolutely  nothing;  they  will  destroy  a 
few  houses,  but  that  has  no  effect  upon  the  surrender  of  a 
place. " 
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General  Monnet,  who  commanded  at  Flushing,  waf!  an  old 
officer  of  the  revolution  wars,  brave  and  daring  and  he  did  his 
best  iti  opposing  the  landing  of  the  English,  with  a  part  of  hia 
forces,  and  in  gallantly  defending  the  place ;  but  the  inundation 
did  not  succeed,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the  ground  and 
the  wind  being  contrary.  Therefore  when  Napoleon  wrote  to 
Fouch^,  Flushing  had  already  capitulated,  under  the  efforts  of 
the  most  formidable  siege  artillery.  The  Dutch  commandant 
8un*endered  the  forts  Denhaak  and  Terweere  at  the  same  time 
as  Middelburg.  The  feeling  of  the  Dutch  nation,  formerly 
favorable  to  republican  France,  had  been  modified  since  the 
imperial  decrees  ruined  all  the  transit  trade,  the  source  of 
Holland's  wealth.  King  Louis  alone  hastened  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French  army,  advancing  w4th  his  little  army  be- 
tween Santvhet  and  Antwerp.  Four  Dutch  regiments  were 
fighting  in  Grermany,  and  a  small  corps  had  been  sent  into 
Spain.  Thus,  wliile  extending  his  entorprises  in  remote  parts, 
the  unbounded  ambition  of  Napoleon  left  unprotected  the  very 
centre  of  his  empire. 

General  Rousseau,  however,  succeeded  in  protecting  the 
island  of  Cadsand.  and  Admiral  Strachan  and  Lord  Chatliam 
recalled  to  the  eastern  Scheldt  the  forces  which  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  attack  on  that  island.  The  English  forces  be- 
gan to  land  upon  the  islands  of  North  and  South  Beveland,  in 
o^fder  to  attack  Fort  Batz  at  the  junction  of  the  two  Scheldts, 
and  thus  outflank  the  French  fleet  lying  in  the  western  Scheldt. 
Fortunately,  Admiral  Missiessy  had  the  advantage  over  the 
English  commanders  in  speed,  and  sailing  up  into  the  higher 
Scheldt,  formed  by  the  tw^o  branches  of  the  river,  he  arranged 
his  vessels  under  forts  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek  which  by  their 
cross-fires  protected  tho  river  from  bank  to  bank.  Antwerp 
was  thi^s  safe  from  attack  by  sea ;  at  Paris  there  was  great 
anxiety  as  to  attacks  by  land. 

A  few  provisional  demi-brigades,  the  gendarmes,  and  picked 
national  guards,  about  30,000  men  altogether— such  were  the 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  w\ar  minister.  He  durst  not— no- 
body durst,  change  the  destination  of  the  troops  already  march- 
ing to  Germany.  The  minister  of  marine  and  Fouch6  at  once 
proposed  a  general  levy  of  the  national  guard,  under  the  orders 
of  Bernadotte— one  being  daring  and  dissatisfied,  the  other 
fostering  discontent  of  every  kind  openly  or  secretly,  and  still 
remembering  the  revolutionary  procedure.  The  Council,  pre- 
sided over  by  the    Arch-chancellor  Cambac^res,   refused  to 
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authorize  the  calling  out  of  the  national  guards  without  the 
emperor's  express  order;  but  Fouch^,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  wrote  on  his  own  authority  to  all  the  prefects,  and 
stirred  up  everywhere  a  patriotic  zeal.  At  first  Napoleon  ap- 
proved of  the  ardor  of  his  minister  of  police,  and  severely 
rated  the  arch -chancellor  and  minister  of  war  for  their  pru- 
dence. "  I  cannot  conceive  what  you  are  about  in  Paris,"  he 
wrote  to  General  Clarke  on  the  10th  August;  "  you  must  be 
waiting  for  the  English  to  come  and  take  you  in  your  beds. 
When  25,000  English  are  attacking  our  dockyards  and  threat- 
ening our  pnmnces,  is  the  ministry  doing  nothing?  What 
trouble  is  there  in  raising  60,000  of  the  national  guard?  What 
trouble  is  there  in  sending  the  Prince  of  Pontecorvo  to  take 
the  command  there,  where  there  is  nobody?  What  trouble  is 
there  in  putting  my  strongholds,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Ldle, 
in  a  state  of  siege?  It  is  inconceivable.  There  is  none  but 
Fouche  who  appears  to  me  to  have  done  what  he  could,  and  to 
have  felt  the  inconvenience  of  remaining  in  a  dangerous  and 
dishonorable  position : — dangerous,  because  the  English,  seeing 
that  France  is  not  in  movement,  and  that  no  impulse  is  ;2:iven 
to  public  opinion,  will  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  will  not  hurry 
to  leave  our  territory ;  dishonorable,  because  it  shows  fear  of 
opinion,  and  allows  25,000  English  to  burn  our  dockyards  with- 
out defending  them.  Tlie  slur  thus  cast  upon  France  is  a  per- 
petual disGcraco.  Circumstances  vary  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  orders  to  arrive  within 
a  fortnight.  Tlie  ministers  have  the  same  power  as  I,  since 
they  can  hold  a  council  and  pass  decisions.  Make  use  of  the 
Prince  of  Pontecorvo — make  use  of  General  !Moncey.  I  send 
3^ou  besides  ^larshal  Bessieres,  to  remain  in  Paris  in  reserve. 
T  have  ordered  a  levy  of  30,000  men  of  the  national  guard.  If 
the  English  make  progress,  make  a  second  levy  of  30,000  in  the 
same  or  other  departments.  It  is  evident  that  the  enemy,  feel- 
ing the  difficulty  of  taking  Flushing,  intend  marchmg  straight 
to  Antwerp,  to  make  a  sudden  attempt  upon  the  squadron." 

Flushing  had  succumbed,  but  the  operations  of  the  English 
were  delayed  by  their  indecisive  generalship.  Hope's  division 
easily  took  possession  of  Fort  Batz,  but  the  main  body  of  the 
army  remained  behind.  The  fortifications  of  Antwerp  were 
daily  increased  and  strengthened.  The  engineers,  under  De- 
caux,  who  checked  the  warlike  ardor  of  King  Louis,  rendered 
the  forts  imprcc^nable  to  sudden  assault,  inundated  the  coimtry 
all  round,  and  erected  the  old  dams  on  the  Scheldt;  and  troops 
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also  began  to  arrive,  rapidly  concentrating  upon  the  threat- 
ened spot.  According  to  the  emperor's  order  the  Prince  of 
Pontecorvo  had  set  out  for  Antwerp,  and  took  the  command 
there.  While  the  army  was  being  formed  round  the  town,  the 
Enghsh  with  great  difficulty  got  their  fleet  into  the  Scheldt  as 
far  as  Fort  Batz.  Their  forces  being  already  considerably  re- 
duced by  the  fever,  and  the  preparations  made  at  Antwerp  to 
receive  them  causing  Lord  Chatham  some  uneasiness,  he  held 
a  council  of  war  on  the  26th,  and  sent  their  decision  to  Lon- 
don, where  it  was  api>roved  by  the  ministry.  It  was  too  late 
now  to  attack  Antwerp,  the  opportunity  having  been  lost;  and 
the  huge  army,  collected  with  so  much  display,  fell  back  upon 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  a  large  number  of  the  vessels 
sailed  for  the  Downs.  Every  day  800  casks  of  fresh  water 
were  brought  from  the  Downs  to  the  garrison  still  occupying 
Flushing,  Middelburg,  and  the  forts.  The  English  were  com- 
pletely checked ;  and  there  were  already  signs  that  they  might 
evacuate  the  island  of  Walcheren  altogether. 

The  emperor  triumphed  at  Shoenbrunn.  Advising  his  gen- 
erals not  to  attack  the  English,  but  to  leave  them  to  be  killed 
by  ague,  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  unexpected  reinforce- 
ment thus  gained  by  his  army.  "It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
good  fortune  attending  our  present  circumstances,"  he  wrote, 
*'that  this  expedition,  which  has  reduced  to  nothing  England's 
greatest  effort,  gives  us  an  army  of  ^4,000  men,  which  other- 
wise we  should  have  been  unable  to  get."  He  at  once  made 
use  of  it  to  organize  the  new  anny  of  the  north,  suddenly 
called  out  by  the  country's  danger.  At  the  same  time,  by  a 
strong  instinct  of  government,  he  severely  blamed  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  which  Fouche  had  excited  in  the  depart 
ments.  On  the  26th  September  he  wrote  to  him :  "I  have  your 
letter  informing  me  that  the  '  cadres '  of  the  regiment  for  the 
national  guard  are  formed  everywhere.  I  know  it,  but  am 
not  pleased  at  it.  Such  a  measure  cannot  be  taken  witliout 
my  order.  There  has  been  too  great  haste ;  aU  that  has  been 
done  will  not  hasten  by  a  single  hour  the  arming  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  if  they  are  needed.  That  causes  fermentation, 
whereas  it  would  have  bet  ii  sufficient  to  put  in  movement  the 
national  guards  of  the  military  divisions  which  I  have  indi- 
cated. Then  you  call  out  the  national  guards  of  Flanders  to  as- 
sist on  the  frontiers  by  which  the  enemy  intend  invading 
Flanders;  the  reason  is  obvious.  But  when  there  is  a  levy  in 
Languedoc,  Piedmont,  Burgundy,  people  think   there  is   an 
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agitation,  though  there  is  none.     My  intentions  are  not  fulfilled, 

and  I  am  put  to  unnecessary  expense." 

The  command,  accordingly,  was  withdrawing  from  the 
Prince  of  Pontecorvo,  who,  though  always  called  to  serve  at 
the  moment  of  danger,  was  considered  fickle  and  suspicious  by 
the  emperor.  ''You  will  let  him  know,"  wrote  Napoleon  to 
his  minister  of  war,  "that  I  am  displeased  with  his  *  order  of 
the  day ; '  that  it  is  not  true  that  he  had  only  15,000  men,  when, 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Conegliano  and  Istria,  I  have 
on  the  Scheldt  more  than  60,000  men;  but  that  even  if  he  only 
had  15,000,  his  duty  was  to  give  the  enemy  no  hint  of  it.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  a  general,  from  excess  ot  vanity,  lias  been 
seen  to  betray  the  secret  of  his  position.  He  at  the  same  time 
eulogized  the  national  guards,  who  know  very  well  themselves 
that  they  havehad  no  opportunity  of  doing  anything.  You  will 
also  express  to  him  my  dissatisfaction  wiiii  his  Paris  corre- 
spondence, and  insist  upon  his  ceasing  to  receive  mischievous 
letters  from  the  wretches  whom  he  encourages  by  such  con- 
duct. The  third  point  as  to  which  you  will  indicate  to  him  my 
intentions  is,  that  he  should  go  to  the  army  or  to  the  waters." 

The  useless  attempt  of  the  English  at  Walcheren,  and  their 
prudent  retreat  from  Antwerp,  was  made  use  of  by  the  French 
diplomatists  who  were  still  discussing  the  terms  of  peace  at 
Altenburg.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  however,  was  tired  of  the 
delays  of  their  negotiations.  Being  now  certain  that  Austria 
could  have  no  more  support,  he  received  Bubna  and  Pi-ince  John 
of  Lichtenstoin,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  directly  by  the  Em- 
peror Francis.  Napoleon  haughtily  dwelt  upon  the  value  of 
the  concessions  which  he  had  already  gi-anted.  ' '  What  f  said 
he  to  the  envoys,  "I  had  not  yet  relinquished  the  principle  of 
the  uti  possidetis,  and  now  I  relinquish  it  at  your  emperor's  re- 
quest! I  claimed  400,000  souls  cf  the  population  of  Bohemia, 
now  I  cease  to  demand  them  I  I  wished  800,000  souls  in  Upper 
Austria,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  400,0001  I  asked  for  1,400,000 
souls  in  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  and  I  give  up  Klagenfurth, 
which  is  a  further  sacrifice  of  200,000  souls.  I  therefore  re- 
store to  your  master  a  population  of  a  million  of  subjects,  and 
he  says  I  have  made  no  concession !  I  have  only  kept  what  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  enemy  away  from  Passau  and  the  Inn— 
what  is  necessary  to  connect  the  territories  of  Italy  and  Dalma- 
tia ;  yet  they  persuade  him  that  I  have  not  modified  any  of  my 
demands  I  It  is  thus  that  they  have  led  on  the  Emperor 
Francis  to  war;  it  is  thus  that,  they  will  finally  bring  him  to 
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ruin!"  He  refrained,  however,  from  replying  to  the  Emperor 
Francis's  letter.  "It  were  undignified  for  me  to  say  to  a 
prince,  '  You  don't  know  what  you  say ; '  but  that  is  what  I 
find  myself  compelled  to  say,  since  his  letter  is  founded  upon 
an  error."  "Leave  vain  repetitions  and  silliness  to  the  Aus- 
trians,"  he  wrote  to  Champagny.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
viewed his  troops,  and  hurried  the  movements  of  the  reinforce- 
ments which  were  arriving.  The  Emperor  Alexander  had 
received  Austria's  promise  to  make  a  speedy  settlement,  re- 
fusing to  take  part  in  the  negotiations,  and  trusting  that  Napo- 
leon would  look  after  his  interests.  The  only  point  which  he 
reserved  was  the  Polish  question :  he  was  afraid  of  the  increase 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  "  Your  Majesty  can  give  me 
a  certain  pledge  of  your  friendship  towards  me,"  he  w^rote  to 
Napoleon  on  the  31st  August,  "  by  recaUing  what  I  frequently 
said  at  Tilsit  and  Erfurt,  as  to  the  interests  of  Russia  with  re- 
ference to  the  affairs  of  Poland  (lately  so-called),  and  what  I 
have  since  instructed  your  ambassador  to  repeat  to  you." 

It  was  precisely  upon  Galicia  that  the  ambitious  \iew8  of 
Napoleon  were  at  that  moment  directed.     Being  repeatedly 
pressed  by  the  Austrian  envoys  to  explain  his  definitive  inten- 
tions, he  at  last  declared  that  he  wished  Carniola,  the  circle  of 
Wilbach,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Save  as  far  as  Bosnia; 
ceding  Linz,  and  keeping  Salzburg.     He  thus  became  master 
of  1,500,000  souls  in  Austria.     In  Galicia  he  claimed  all  the 
territory  which  Austria  had  obtained  at  the  second  partition 
of  Poland,  as  weU  as  the  circles  of  Solkiew  and  Zeloczow, 
which  he  intended  to  cede  to  Russia,  in  order  to  restrain  her 
displeasure.     The  population  of  these  territories  amounted  to 
2,000,000  souls.     To  these  conditions  Napoleon  added  a  war 
contribution  of  100,000,000,  and  the  obligation  of  Austria  re- 
ducing her  army  to  150,000  men.     The  Austrian  diplomatists 
succeeded  in  getting  off  15,000,000  from  the  mihtary  contribu- 
tion.  That  was  the  only  favor  grtinted.    "I  have  given  Austria 
the  most  advantageous  peace  she  could  expect,"  wrote  Napo- 
leon to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  the  10th   October,  1809. 
**She  only  cedes  Salzburg  and  a  small  district  on  the  Inn;  she 
cedes  nothing  in  Bohemia;  and  on  the  Italian  side  she  only 
cedes  what  is  indispensable  to  me  for  communication  with 
Dalmatia.     The  monarchy  therefore  remains  entire.     It  is  a 
second  experiment  which  I  wished  to  make,  ar^d  I  have  shown 
towards  her  a  moderation  v>rhich  she  had  no  right  to  expect. 
In  doing  so  I  trust  to  have  pleased  your  Majesty.    You  will 
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see  that,  in  accordance  with  your  desires,  the  greater  part  of 
Galicia  does  not  change  masters,  and  that  I  have  been  as  care- 
ful of  your  interests  as  you  could  have  been  yourself,  by 
reconciling  everything  with  what  honor  demands  from  ma 
For  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  your  Majesty's  good  graces; 
and  the  subjects  of  your  Majesty  may  be  assured  that  in  no 
case,  on  no  contingency,  ought  they  to  expect  any  protection 
from  me." 

So  many  protestations  and  flattering  assurances  could  not 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  development  of  the  grand  duchy  ol 
Warsaw,  and  the  constant  menace  created  for  Russia  by  that 
partial  resuscitation  of  a  Poland  submitted  to  French  influence. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  made  Caulaincourt  sensible  of  this  by 
a  few  sharp  words.  The  secret  discord  was  now  increasing  be- 
tween the  two  allies,  in  proportion  as  the  divergence  of  their 
interests  made  itself  felt.  The  unreasonable  passions  of  Napo- 
leon were  soon  to  open  between  them  the  gulf  into  which  he 
was  to  drag  France. 

The  Tyrol  was  not  included  in  the  negotiations  of  peace,  any 
mor^  than  in  the  armistice.  When  at  last  the  treaty  was 
signed  at  Vienna,  on  the  20th  October,  a  few  days  after  the 
discovery  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  Napoleon,  the  fighting  was 
still  continued  in  the  mountains  with  the  keen  determination 
of  despair.  In  vain  did  Prince  Eugene  offer  the  insurgents  a 
general  pardon,  confirming  the  subservience  of  their  country; 
the  peasants  proudly  rejeeted  the  conditions  offered  them. 
Crushed  by  the  combined  French  and  Bavarian  forces,  the 
T\'rolese  succumbed  with  glory:  their  popular  leader,  Andrew 
Hofer,  was  taken  in  a  remote  mountain  retreat  where  he  had 
taken  refuge,  brought  to  Mantua  on  the  19th  January,  1810, 
and  there  shot  on  the  25th  February,  by  Napoleon's  express 
order.  "  I  gave  you  instructions  to  have  Hofer  brought  to 
Paris,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  the  Viceroy  of  Italy;  "but  since  he 
is  at  Mantua,  send  an  order  to  have  him  tried  at  once  bv  court- 
martial,  and  shot  on  the  spot.  Let  it  be  an  afiiiir  of  twenty- 
four  hours."  Hofer  underwent  his  fate  with  an  heroic  and 
pious  simplicity.  It  was  only  in  1824  that  Austria  paid  to  this 
humble  patriot  the  honors  due  to  his  memory,  his  body  being 
then  transported  to  Innsbruck,  and  buried  there  with  pomp  b 
tiie  cathedral    A  statue  was  placed  on  bis  tomb. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE    DIVORCE  (1809—1810). 

On  his  return  to  France,  after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  though  triumphant  and  all-powerful  to  those 
who  looked  only  on  the  surface,  felt  secretly  conscious  that  his 
supreme  prestige  had  been  shaken.  He  experienced  the  neces- 
sity of  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  conquests  by  some 
startling  act,  and  of  finally  founding  upon  immovable  bases 
that  empire  which  he  had  raised  by  his  victorious  hands  with- 
out ever  beUeving  it  really  permanent.  The  advances  made  at 
Erfurt  towards  a  family  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Ruasia 
remained  without  any  result,  in  spite  of  the  friendly  protesta- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Alexander;  and  since  Napoleon's  return 
to  Paris  those  admitted  to  his  closest  intimacy  detected  a  per- 
ceptible change  in  his  manner.  "  He  seemed  to  be  walking  in 
the  midst  of  his  glory,"  wrote  the  Arch-chancellor  Cambaceres. 
It  was  to  him  that  Napoleon  first  broached  the  project  of 
divorce,  which  was  soon  to  become  a  settled  determination. 
The  loving  tone  in  which  he  wrote  to  her  as  his  wife  miglit 
well  deceive  the  Empress  Josephine ;  for  Napoleon  still  retained 
some  love  for  her,  though  it  was  powerless  in  hindering  his 
ambitious  resolutions.  The  rumor  of  the  great  event  was  al- 
ready spreading  in  Paris  and  Europe,  though  Josephine  was 
still  unaware  of  it.  She  was  uneasy,  however,  and  numerous 
indications  daily  increased  her  anxiety:  her  children  shared 
her  apprehension.  The  whole  of  the  imperial  family  were  as- 
sembled about  their  renowned  head,  divided  as  they  were  in 
their  inclinations  and  interests;  and  Napoleon  had  himself 
summoned  Prince  Eugene  to  Paris. 

Under  the  emperor's  order,  Champagny  had  already  written 
to  Caulaincouii; :  "You  will  wait  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  speak  to  him  in  these  terms :  '  Sire,  I  have  reason  to  beheve 
that  the  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  whole  of  France,  is 
making  arrangements  for  a  divorce.  May  I  write  to  say  that 
they  can  reckon  on  your  sister?  Let  your  Majesty  take  two 
days  to  consider  it,  and  give  me  frankly  your  reply,  not  as 
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French  ambassador,  but  as  a  man  warmly  devoted  to  both 
families.  It  is  not  a  fonnal  request  that  I  now  make;  it  is  a 
confidential  expression  of  your  intentions  that  I  beg  from  you. 
I  am  too  much  accustomed  to  tell  your  Majesty  all  my  thoughts 
to  be  afraid  of  ever  being  compromised  by  you.'  " 

Caulaincourt  was  greatly  perplexed.  The  peace  of  Vienna 
had  been  badly  received  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  caused  so 
many  complaints  and  recriminations  that  the  French  ambas- 
sador tound  himself  compelled  to  appease  the  irritation  which 
threatened  to  break  the  alliance,  by  translating  Napoleon's 
promises  into  official  engagements.  The  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion were  agreed  upon  by  the  diplomatists,  and  it  w^as  about  to 
be  signed.  Napoleon  engaged  never  to  re-establish  the  king- 
dom of  Poland ;  the  names  Poland  and  Polish  were  to  disappear 
in  all  the  acts;  the  grand  duchy  could  not  for  the  future  be  in- 
creased by  annexing  any  part  of  the  old  Pohsh  monarchy:  the 
conditions  of  the  convention  were  binding  upon  the  King  of 
Saxony,  Grand  Duke  of  Warsaw.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
was  begged  to  accept  this  unsuitable  engagement,  Napoleon 
had  harslily  reminded  his  ally  of  the  inaction  of  his  forces  dur- 
ing the  war.  ' '  I  wish, "  said  he,  ' '  that  in  the  discussions  which 
take  place,  the  Duke  of  Vicentia  should  make  the  following 
remarks  to  Romanzoff :  '  You  are  sensible  that  there  is  nothing 
of  the  past  that  the  emperor  has  laid  hold  of:  in  the  affairs  of 
Austria  you  made  no  sign.  How  has  the  emperor  acted?  He 
has  given  you  a  province  which  more  than  repays  all  the  ex- 
pense you  have  incurred  for  the  war;  and  openly  declares  that 
you  have  joined  to  your  empu*e  Finland,  Moldavia,  and  Wal- 
lachia,' '' 

However  delicate  the  circumstances  and  question  were  wliich 
Caulaincourt  had  to  propose,  he  obeyed.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  the  proposals,  but  would 
have  preferred  first  to  make  sure  of  the  signature  to  the  con- 
vention relative  to  Poland  as  the  price  of  his  acceptance.  The 
empress  mother,  dissatisfied  and  spiteful,  suggested  religious 
objections.  The  kind  considerations  of  Napoleon  seemed  bound- 
less. The  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  advisers  asked  time  to 
consider. 

Meantime  the  projected  divorce  had  become  known  in  Paris, 
even  in  the  bosom  of  the  imperial  family.  Napoleon  could  not 
longer  keep  his  secret.  In  presence  of  the  vague  uneasiness  of 
the  empress  his  mind  was  burdened  with  some  feeling  of  re- 
morse for  the  act  which  he  was  secretly  meditating,  and  he  al 
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last  gave  her  some  hint  of  his  intention,  as  well  as  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  decision,  and  the  pain  it  had  caused  him.  The  un- 
happy Josephine  screamed,  and  fell  fainting.  When  she  re- 
covered consciousness,  she  was  supported  by  her  daughter  the 
Queen  of  Holland,  who  was  also  in  tears,  and  proudly  offended 
at  the  harshness  which  Napoleon  had  shown  her  in  the  first 
moment  of  his  anger  at  the  sight  of  Josephine's  sufferings. 
Soon  moved  by  the  retuni  of  better  and  truer  sentiments  which 
still  exercised  a  certain  influence  upon  him,  the  emperor  shared 
the  sorrows  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  without  for  a  moment 
relaxing  by  word  or  thought  the  determination  which  he  had 
formed.  Prince  Eugene,  as  well  as  Queen  Hortense,  had  de- 
clared their  intentions  of  following  their  mother  in  her  retire- 
ment; Napoleon  opposed  it,  and  overwhelmed  with  presents 
and  favors  the  wife  whom  he  was  forsaking  for  reasons  of  state. 
Two  days  after  solemnly  breaking  the  tie  by  which  they  were 
tmited,  he  wrote  to  her  at  Malmaison,  with  much  genuine  affec- 
tion in  spite  of  his  strange  and  imperious  style: — "My  dear, 
you  seem  to  me  to-day  weaker  than  you  ought  to  be.  You 
showed  courage,  and  you  will  do  so  again  in  order  to  support 
yourself.  You  must  not  let  yourself  sink  into  a  fatal  melan- 
choly. You  must  be  happy,  and,  before  everything,  take  care 
of  your  health,  wliich  is  so  precious  to  me.  If  you  are  fond  of 
me  and  love  me,  you  ought  to  show  some  energj',  and  make 
yourself  hnppy.  You  understand  my  sentiments  towards  you 
very  imperfectly,  if  you  imagine  that  I  c<an  be  happy  when  you 
are  not  so,  and  satisfied  when  you  are  still  anxious.  Good-bye, 
darling;  pleasant  dreams  I    Be  assured  that  I  am  sincere." 

The  Empress  Jose])hine  had  often  shown  a  fickle  character 
and  frivolous  mind ;  but  being  kind,  obliging,  and  gifted  with 
a  grace  that  had  gained  her  many  friends  before  her  greatness 
had  surrounded  her  with  courtiers  and  flatterers,  she  waspoi)U- 
lar ;  and  the  pubHc,  who  were  not  in  favor  of  the  divorce,  sym- 
pathized with  her  sorrow.  On  the  15th  December,  1809,  in  a 
formally  summoned  meeting  of  the  imperial  family,  with  the 
arch  chancellor  and  Count  Regnault  dAngely  also  present, 
Napoleon  himself  openly  announced  the  resolution  which  he 
had  taken.  "Tlie  pohcy  of  my  monarchy,  the  interest  and 
wants  of  my  peoples  which  have  invarmbly  guided  all  my 
actions,  requu-e,"  said  he,  ''tliat  I  should  leave  this  throne  on 
which  Providence  has  placed  me,  to  children  inheriting  my 
love  for  my  peoples.  For  several  years,  however,  I  have  lost 
hopes  of  having  children  by  my  marriage  with  my  weU-beloved 
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spouse  the  Empress  Josephine,  which  urges  me  to  sacrifice  the 
dearest  affections  of  my  heart,  to  consider  only  the  well-being 
of  the  State,  and  to  will  the  dissolution  of  our  marriage.  Grod 
knows  how  much  such  a  resolution  has  cost  my  heart;  but 
there  is  no  sacrifice  which  is  beyond  my  courage,  if  proved  to 
be  useful  to  the  weU-being  of  France." 

The  Empress  Josephine  wished  to  speak,  but  her  voice  was 
choked  by  her  tears ;  she  handed  to  Count  Regnault  the  paper 
evidencing  her  assent  to  the  emperor's  wishes.  A  few  words 
spoken  by  Prince  Eugene,  as  he  took  his  place  in  the  Senate, 
confirmed  the  sacrifice;  and  by  a  '^senatus-consulte"  the  civil 
marriage  was  formally  dissolved.  The  religious  marriage  gave 
rise  to  greater  diflBculty.  The  absence  of  the  proper  cur6  and 
of  the  witnesses  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Church  served  as 
a  pretext,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  who 
had  celebrated  the  marriage,  and  declared  that  the  Pope  had 
granted  him  full  dispensation.  There  was  no  intention  of  con- 
sulting the  pontiff  on  this  occasion.  The  emperor  sent  an  ad- 
dress to  the  magistracy  of  Paris,  like  the  meanest  of  his  sub- 
jects, declaring  that  his  consent  had  not  been  complete;  he  had 
only  agi-eed  to  a  useless  formality  with  the  object  of  tranquil- 
lizing the  conscience  of  the  empress  and  that  of  the  holy  father, 
feeling  certain  since  then  that  he  must  have  recourse  to  a 
divorce.  Tl^  scmples  of  tlie  ecclesiastics  were  overcome ;  and 
the  religious  marriage  declared  null  by  the  diocesan  and  metro- 
pohtan  authorities.  The  news  was  inserted  in  t\ie  Moniteur, 
together  with  the  decree  settling  upon  the  repudiated  empress  a 
magnificent  dowry. 

The  reply  from  St.  Petersburg,  however,  was  still  forthcom- 
mg,  and  the  emperor  began  to  feel  very  angry.  The  King  of 
Saxony  had  already  made  overtures,  offering  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  his  illustrious  ally;  and  soon  still  more  flattering 
hopes  were  aroused.  The  peace  party  ruled  in  Vienna,  Metter- 
nich  having  replaced  Stadion  in  power;  and  some  words  of 
Swartzenburg,  the  new  ambassador  at  Paris,  seemed  to  imply 
matrimonial  advances.  The  Archduchess  Marie-Louise  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  amiable  and  gentle  in  disposition:  the 
alliance  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  would  permanently  establish  a 
good  undei-standing  between  Austria  and  France.  Many  in- 
trigues were  now  started :  those  of  the  pohticians  or  courtiers 
who  held  to  the  old  regime  by  tradition  or  taste  were  in  favor 
of  the  Austrian  niai-riage;  they  were  supported  by  Prince  Eu- 
gene, Cjueen  Hortense,  and  even  by  the  Empress  Josephine 
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herself,  though  not  avowedly.  The  imperial  family  and  coua- 
cillors,  sprung  from  the  French  Revolution,  had  a  repugnance 
to  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria,  as  a  return  towards  the 
past,  which  was  still  present  to  the  minds  of  all:  they  dwelt 
upon  the  dangers  of  a  rupture  with  Russia,  who  would  be  in- 
dignant at  seeing  herself  scorned  after  being  sought  for.  Tliere 
were  fewer  objections  on  the  side  of  Austria,  already  beaten 
and  humiliated.  The  empeivf  hesitated,  and  twice  consulted 
his  most  intimate  council.  At  the  second  sitting  his  mind  was 
made  up.  The  delay  of  Russia  had  stirred  up  his  anger,  and, 
according  to  his  custom,  he  listened  only  to  his  haughty  and 
implacable  will.  Orders  were  given  to  Caulamcourt  to  over- 
throw the  negotiations  respecting  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine. 
Marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Marie-Louise  was  resolved 
upon. 

The  Emperor  Francis  showed  none  of  the  repugnance  or  hesi- 
tation which  irritated  Napoleon  against  the  Russians.  No 
gloomy  forecast  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  minds  of 
that  august  family,  which  had  formerly  seen  Marie- Antoinette 
leave  Vienna  to  sit  at  Paris  upon  a  fatal  throne.  Yet  all  the 
efforts  of  both  the  emperors  tended  to  suggest  constant  analo- 
gies. Napoleon's  contract  was  copied  from  the  act  which  united 
the  destinies  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie-^Vntolnette.  The  mar- 
riage ceremonial  was  throughout  the  same,  with  the  redoubled 
splendor  of  an  unprecedented  magnificence.  The  new  em])i*es8 
had  willingly  accepted  the  throne  which  was  offered  her.  The 
Archduke  Charles  agreed  to  represent  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
at  the  celebration  of  the  official  marriage.  Marshal  Berthier, 
major  general  of  the  Imperial  army,  was  appointed  to  go  and 
fetch  the  princess.  Her  first  lady  of  honor  was  the  Duchess  of 
Montebello,  widow  of  Marshal  Lannes,  who  was  killed  at  Wa- 
gram.  The  tragical  remembrances  of  by-gone  alliances  between 
France  and  the  reigning  house  of  Austria,  the  bitter  and  blood- 
stained recollections  of  recent  struggles,  seemed  to  serve  only 
to  enhance  the  brilliancy  of  the  new  ties  uniting  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  Emperor  Napoleon  took  possession  of  the  imperial 
family,  as  he  had  recently  conquered  their  capital  and  occupied 
their  nalaces.  The  people  of  Paris  thought  they  saw  in  this 
alliance  a  final  and  permanent  triumph :  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  fetes  given  in  honor  of  the  young  empress's  arrival  in- 
creased their  intoxication.  *'She  brings  news  to  the  world  of 
peaceful  days,"  was  the  inscription  on  all  the  triumphal archea 

In  fact  the  world  was  hopeful,  but  men  of  foresight  and 
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wisdom  were  not  deceived.  There  were  germs  of  discord 
everywhere,  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of  peace.  Fighting  waa 
still  going  on  in  Spain,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  insur- 
gents equalled  the  perseverance  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  had  courteously  congratulated  Caulain- 
court  upon  the  assurance  of  peace  between  Austria  and  France, 
resulting  from  the  projected  union ;  at  the  same  time  not  fail- 
ing to  point  out  the  contradictory  negotiations  simultaneously 
carried  on  by  Napoleon  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna.  The 
substitution,  which  the  emperor  had  just  proposed,  of  a  new 
convention  for  the  articles  decided  upon  in  the  Polish  question, 
deeply  excited  the  Czar's  displeasure.  "It  is  not  I  who  shall 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  or  attack  any  one,''  said  he,  with  a 
keen  and  detei-mined  irony ;  ' '  but  if  they  come  to  look  for  me, 
I  shall  defend  myself. " 

Another  protestation,  startling  in  its  silence,  annoyed  the 
imperious  ruler  of  Europe.  Most  of  the  cardinals  had  been 
brought  to  Paris,  not  without  some  threats  of  physical  com 
pulsion,  several  of  them  weakly  hoping  to  obtain  important 
concessions.  Cardinal  Consalvi  energetically  supported  the 
courage  of  a  large  number,  who  were  determined  to  take  no 
part  in  the  emperor's  religious  marriage,  as  being  illegal.  They 
told  Cardinal  Fesch  of  their  intention,  adding,  that  they  would 
afterwards  wait  upon  the  empress  to  be  presented,  but  that 
they  were  bound  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  holy  seat,  injured 
on  that  occasion  by  the  appeal  pure  and  simple  to  the  magis- 
tracy of  Paris.  "  That,"  said  Cardinal  Consalvi,  *'  was  wound- 
ing the  emperor  in  the  apple  of  the  eye."  "They  will  never 
dare:''  answered  Napoleon,  angrily,  when  his  uncle  told  him  of 
the  resolution  of  the  cardinals. 

Thirteen  of  them  dared,  notwithstanding.  When,  on  the  2nd 
April,  1810,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  entered  the  great  saloon  of 
the  Louvre,  changed  for  that  day  into  a  chapel,  after  casting 
his  eyes  over  the  crowd  who  thronged  the  benches  and  galleries, 
he  turned  towards  his  chaplain,  AhhQ  Pradt,  and  said,  ''  Where 
are  the  cardinals?  I  don't  see  any."  There  were,  however, 
fourteen  there,  though  not  enough  to  conceal  the  number  of 
absentees.  "There  are  many  here,"  replied  the  abb^,  "and 
several  are  old  and  infirm."  "Ah!  the  idiots!  the  idiots !"  ex- 
claimed the  emperor.  He  again  repeated  those  words  when  the 
ceremony  began. 

Napoleon's  anger  was  especially  directed  against  Cardinal 
Consalvi.    ' '  The  rest  have  their  theological  prejudices, "  said  he, 
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**but  he  has  offended  me  on  political  grounds ;  he  is  my  enemy; 
he  has  dared  to  lay  a  trap  for  me  by  holding  out  against  my 
dynasty  a  pretext  of  illegitimacy.  They  will  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  it  after  my  death,  when  I  am  no  longer  there  to  keep 
them  in  awe !"  On  the  day  after  the  marriage  the  whole  court 
were  to  defile  before  the  new  empress,  and  the  cardinals  were 
in  attendance  with  the  utmost  punctuality,  as  they  had  an- 
nounced. After  the  distinguished  assemblage  had  waited  three 
hours,  an  aide-de-camp  came  to  announce  the  order  that  the 
prelates  who  had  not  been  present  on  the  previous  evening  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Louvre  were  to  withdraw,  because  the  em- 
peror would  not  receive  them.  On  the  same  day,  Napoleon 
wrote  to  M.  Bigot  de  Preameneu:  "Several  cardinals  did  not 
come  yesterday,  although  invited,  to  the  cereinony  of  my  mar- 
riage. They  have,  therefore,  failed  in  an  essential  duty  towards 
me.  I  wish  to  know  the  names  of  those  cardinals,  and  which 
of  them  are  bishops  in  France,  in  my  kingdom  of  Italy,  or  in 
the  kingdom  of  Na]des.  My  intention  is  to  discharge  them 
from  their  office,  and  suspend  the  payment  of  their  salaries  by 
n©  longer  regarding  them  as  cardinals. " 

In  the  first  impulse  of  his  anger,  Napoleon  thought  of  sum- 
moning the  rebel  prelates  before  a  special  court.  "  Since  there 
is  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  France,"  said  he  to  the  min- 
ister of  public  worship,  "nothing  prevents  them  from  being 
condemned."  He  was  contented,  however,  with  making  use 
only  of  his  own  supreme  authority.  Despoiled  of  the  insignia 
of  their  ecclesiastical  dignity— which  procured  them  the  nick- 
name of  the  "black  cardinals"— and  deprived  of  their  private 
fortunes  as  well  as  of  the  revenues  of  their  dioceses,  which  had 
been  sequestered  by  the  treasury,  Consalvi  and  his  colleagues 
were  interned,  two  and  two.  in  towns  assigned  to  them  for  the 
purpose,  put  under  police  supervision,  and  reduced  to  the  most 
precarious  means  of  li\ang.  "Without  the  Pope  they  are 
nothing, "  said  Napoleon.  The  Pope  was  still  kept  at  Savona, 
meekly  inflexible,  like  the  cardinals. 

A  few  men  thus  resolutely  opposed  their  wills  to  the  formid- 
able power  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Just  after  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  his  hands  filled  with  new  conquests,  he  modified  the 
frontiers  of  several  of  the  states  which  he  had  recently  formed 
or  increased;  some  territories  he  yielded  up,  others  he  took 
back;  to  some  he  was  prodigal  of  his  favors,  to  others  he  denied 
them.  He  showed  at  this  time  special  severity  towards  King 
Louis,  a  prince  who  was  naturally  of  a  serious,  honorable,  and 
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upright  character,  and  had  tried  sincerely  to  fulfil  his  duties  aa 
king  towards  the  Dutch.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  protect 
against  Napoleon  himself  the  subjects  which  the  latter  had 
given  him,  and  whom  he  saw  ruined  by  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  imperial  power.  When,  at  the  end  of  1809,  the  emperor's 
family  all  met  in  Paris,  King  Louis  had  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading himself  to  obey  the  order  by  which  he  was  summoned. 
Napoleon  had  already  threatened  Holland  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Legislative  Body.  "Placed  between  England 
and  France,  the  principal  arteries  of  my  empire  meet  there," 
said  the  emperor.  "  Changes  will  be  necessary;  the  safety  of 
my  frontiers,  and  naturally  the  interests  of  both  countries,  im- 
periously demand  it."  Zealand  and  Brabant  had  not  been 
evacuated  by  our  troops,  who  advanced  there  when  the  English 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Walcheren. 

It  was  the  union  of  Holland  and  France  which  Napoleon 
then  intended,  and  he  did  not  conceal  it  from  his  brother. 
Recriminations  and  reproaches  were  only  followed  by  an 
obstinate  determination.  "  Holland  is  really  only  a  part  of 
France,"  said  the  minister  of  the  interior,  officially,  ''  and  it  is 
time  she  held  her  natural  position."  This  determination  was 
announced  to  Louis  on  his  arrival  in  Paris.  ' '  That  is  the 
most  deadly  blow  I  can  inflict  upon  England."  said  Napoleon. 

The  King  of  Holland  had  long  and  frequently  cursed  the 
imperious  will  which  had  called  him  to  the  throne.  He  had 
extolled  the  charms  of  private  life ;  when  abdication  was,  as  it 
were,  forced  upon  him,  he  drew  back  and  defended  himself. 
Napoleon  insisted  upon  having  a  disguised  national  bank- 
ruptcy, an  increase  of  their  navy-  for  French  service  alone,  the 
strict  application  of  the  "continental  blockade,"  which  till 
then  had  been  frequently  evaded  by  the  Dutch  merchants,  the 
rejection  of  the  honorary  titles  accepted  or  created  by  his 
brother  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  King  Louis  struggled 
against  such  hateful  conditions,  implying  the  ruin  of  his 
adopted  country  as  well  as  of  his  personal  authority  in  Hol- 
land. The  intimate  relationship  of  tlie  imperial  family  was 
disturbed  by  the  discussions  carried  on  between  the  two 
brothers;  Champagny  naturally  had  some  share  in  them,  and 
Fouche  also.  Napoleon  seemed  to  become  more  reasonable. 
Nevertheless,  he  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  alarm  he 
had  caused,  and  make  its  influence  extend  even  to  England. 
A  trustworthy  agent  was  appointed  to  inform  the  English 
ministry  of  the  impending  union  between  France  and  Holland, 
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and  the  consequent  danger  for  England;  vast  armaments 
were  said  to  be  prepared  in  our  harbors.  Peace  was  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  so  many  dangers ;  Holland  would  do  her- 
self honor  by  assisting  to  guarantee  Europe  of  a  rest  now  be- 
come possible  by  Napoleon  s  union  with  Marie-Louise. 

Labouchere,  descended  from  a  family  of  French  refugees, 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  King  Louis,  to 
carry  these  overtures  to  the  English  cabinet.  On  account  of 
the  unfortunate  campaign  in  Walcheren,  which  caused  uni- 
versal indignation  in  England,  Canning  and  Castlereagh  had 
been  replaced  in  power  by  Perceval  and  the  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley,  elder  brother  of  Sir  Arthur,  formerly  governor-general 
of  India  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Pitt.  He  courteously  re- 
ceived Labouchere,  Avho  was  introduced  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Baring,  one  of  the  principal  bankers  in  London.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  overtures  of  peace  had  reached  the 
ministry.  On  his  own  account,  and  from  the  incessant  pas- 
sion for  intrigue  which  seemed  to  haunt  him  everywhere, 
Fouche  had  instructed  one  of  his  agents  to  make  to  Lord 
Wellesley  advances  which  had  no  real  ami  or  earnestness. 
To  these,  as  well  as  those,  the  English  cabinet  replied  that 
they  were  firmly  resolved  never  to  abandon  Spain  or  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Naples  to  Bonaparte.  Holland  in  King  Louis'  hands 
was  unreservedly  under  French  influence,  and  its  union  to  the 
empire  conveyed  no  threat  of  danger  to  England,  which  was, 
besides,  well  accustomed  to  the  evils  of  the  war,  and  deter- 
mined to  suffer  the  consequences  to  the  last.  Some  new  over- 
tures with  reference  to  modifying  the  continental  blockade 
had  been  entrusted  to  Labouchere,  but  they  wore  hampered 
and  complicated  by  Fouche's  intrigues.  The  minister  of 
police  had  recently  authorized  Ouvrard  to  leave  Vrncennes, 
and  employed  him  in  those  mysterious  negotiations  which 
was  soon  afterwards  to  cost  him  the  confidence  and  favor  of 
his  master.  At  this  time,  however,  it  was  against  the  King  of 
Holland  that  the  anger  of  the  latter  was  let  loose. 

The  emperor  had  agreed  to  delay  his  projected  union,  thus  a 
second  time  granting  his  brother  the  honor  of  obedienca  In 
accordance  with  his  strict  demands,  he  resolved  to  rectify  the 
frontier  separating  Holland  from  Belgium,  and  by  taking  the 
Waal  as  th^  future  hmit  to  form  two  new  French  dejmrtments 
on  this  sidfcj  the  river,  called  Bouches-du-Rhin  and  Bouches- 
idJ'Kflcfl.ut.  Zealand  and  its  islands.  North  Brabant,  part  of 
Guelder,  and  the  towns  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda,  Bois-le-Duc^ 
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and  Nimeguen  were  thus  taken  away  from  Holland,  with  a 
population  of  400,000  souls.  Heavy  conditions  were  imposed 
on  the  commerce ;  and  the  guard  of  all  the  river  mouths  was 
entrusted  to  Franco-Dutch  troops  under  the  orders  of  a 
French  general. 

Against  this  the  conscience  and  reason  of  the  King  of  Hol- 
land revolted  equally.  He  gave  secret  instructions  to  his 
ministers  to  fortify  Amsterdam,  and  forbid  our  troops  to  enter 
any  stronghold.  Greneral  Maison  found  the  gates  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  shut  before  him. 

The  action  was  as  imprudent  as  the  resolution  was  honor- 
able. At  the  news  of  it  Napoleon's  violence  exceeded  all 
bounds.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed for  several  weeks  in  his  communications  with  his 
brother,  with  whom  he  was  not  on  visiting  terms,  he  wrote  to 
Fouche,  at  the  same  time  sending  him  a  letter  from  Rochefou- 
cault,  the  French  minister  in  Holland  :~ 

'  *  I  beg  of  you  to  read  this  letter,  and  call  upon  the  King  of 
Holland  and  let  him  know  of  it.  Is  that  prince  become  quite 
mad?  You  will  tell  him  that  he  has  done  his  best  to  lose  his 
kingdom,  and  that  I  shall  never  make  arrangements  which 
may  make  such  people  think  they  have  imposed  upon  me. 
You  will  ask  him  if  it  is  by  his  order  that  his  ministers  have 
acted,  or  if  it  is  of  their  own  authority:  and  let  him  know 
that  if  it  is  by  their  authority  I  shall  have  them  arrested  and 
their  h /ads  cut  off,  every  one  of  them.  If  they  have  acted  by 
the  kind's  order,  what  must  I  think  of  that  prince?  And 
how,  after  that,  can  he  think  of  commanding  my  troops,  since 
he  hns  perjure'-  his  oaths?" 

Any  personal  resistance  w\as  impossible  to  the  unhappy  king 
of  Holland,  melancholy  and  obstinate,  but  without  energy. 
He  became  afraid,  and  yielded  every  point;  his  ministers  were 
dismissed,  and  the  strongholds  opened  to  the  French  generals. 
'*  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  western  empire,"  wrote  Louis  to 
his  terrible  brother;  "there  is  soon  to  be  one,  apparently. 
Then,  sire,  your  Majesty  will  be  certain  that  I  can  no  longer 
be  deceived  or  cause  you  trouble.  Kindly  consider  that  I  was 
without  experience,  in  a  difficult  country,  living  from  day  to 
day.  Allow  me  to  conjure  you  to  forget  everything.  I 
promise  you  to  follow  faithfully  all  the  engagements  which 
you  may  impose  upon  me. " 

King  Louis  set  out  again  for  Holland,  after  signing  the  con- 
ventions which  were  to  disgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub* 
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jeets.  Only  one  bitter  item  was  spared  him;  he  was  not 
compelled  to  plead  bankruptcy.  Henceforth  the  valuation  of 
things  taken  was  to  take  place  in  Paris,  and  the  French  troops 
were  already  seizing  in  the  annexed  provinces  the  prohibited 
goods  which  were  stored  in  the  warehouses;  and  Marshal 
Oudinot  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Utrecht.  On  the  13th 
March,  1810,  the  emperor  wrote  to  his  brother:  "All  political 
reasons  are  in  favor  of  my  joining  Holland  to  France.  The 
misconduct  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  administration  made 
it  a  law  to  me ;  but  I  see  that  it  is  so  painful  to  you,  that  for 
the  first  time  I  make  my  policy  bend  to  the  desire  of  pleasing 
you.  At  the  same  time,  be  well  assured  that  the  principles  of 
your  administration  must  be  altered,  and  that,  on  the  first 
occasion  which  you  olfer  for  complaint  I  shall  do  what  I  am 
not  doing  now.  These  complaints  are  of  two  kinds,  and  have 
as  their  object  either  the  continuation  of  the  relations  of  Hol- 
land with  England,  or  reactionary  speeches  and  edicts  which 
are  contrary  to  what  I  ought  to  expect  from  you.  For  the 
future  your  whole  conduct  must  tend  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  the  Dutch  friendship  for  France.  I  should  not  have 
taken  Brabant,  and  I  should  even  have  increased  Holland  by 
several  millions  of  inhabitants,  if  you  had  acted  as  I  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  my  brother  and  a  French  prince.  There 
is  no  remedy,  however,  for  the  past.  Let  what  has  happened 
serve  you  for  the  future." 

Scarcely  had  the  King  of  Holland  returned  to  his  kingdom, 
bringing  back  to  his  subjects  the  solitary  consolation  that 
their  national  independence  was  precariously  preserved,  when 
the  emperor,  who  w^as  then  travelling  through  Belgium,  came 
in  great  pomp  to  visit  the  new  departments  which  he  had  just 
taken  from  his  weak  neighbor.  The  Empress  Marie-Louise, 
who  accompanied  him,  was  everywhere  surprised  at  the  un- 
precedented display  of  forces  and  the  activity  of  the  empire. 
Napoleon  inspected  Flushing,  which  had  been  recently  evacu- 
ated by  the  English ;  and  at  Breda  received  deputations  from 
all  the  constituted  authorities,  the  presence  of  a  vicar-apos- 
tolic supplying  an  occasion  for  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
papacy.  "Who  nominated  you?"  asked  he.  "The  Pope? 
He  has  no  such  right  in  my  empire.  I  appoint  the  bishops 
charged  with  administering  the  Church.  Render  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's;  it  is  not  the  Pope  who  is  Caesar, 
it  is  I.  It  is  not  to  the  Pope  that  God  has  committed  the 
sceptre  an*  the  sword,  it  is  to  me.     I  have  in  hand  proofs  that 
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you  will  not  obey  the  civil  authority,  that  you  will  not  pray 
for  me.  Why?  Is  it  because  a  Roman  priest  has  excommuni- 
cated me?  But  who  has  given  him  the  right  to  do  so?  Who 
can,  here  below,  relieve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  obedience 
to  the  sovereign  instituted  by  the  laws?  Nobody.  You  ought 
to  know  it,  if  you  understand  your  religion.  Are  you  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  it  is  your  culpable  pretensions  which 
drove  Luther  and  Calvin  to  separate  from  Rome  half  the 
Catholic  world?  I  also  might  have  freed  France  from  the 
Roman  authority,  and  forty  millions  of  men  would  have  fol- 
lowed me.  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  because  I  believed  the  true 
principles  of  the  Catholic  rehgion  reconcilable  with  the  x^rin- 
ciptes  of  civil  authority.  But  renounce  the  idea  of  putting  me 
in  a  convent  or  of  shaving  my  head,  like  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
and  submit  yourselves,  for  I  am  Caesar;  if  not,  I  will  banisk 
you  from  my  empire,  and  I  will  disperse  you,  like  the  Jewi, 
over  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Tliese  irregular  outbursts  of  arbitrary  wdll  loudly  proclaim- 
ing its  omnipotence  were  excited  by  the  very  appearance  of  re- 
sistance. The  King  of  Holland  had  sought  to  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  his  subjects;  the  captive  chief  of  the  Catholic  Church 
sometimes  allowed  the  remains  of  his  broken  authority  to  ap- 
pear; the  most  intimate  counsellors  of  the  emperor  could  not 
always  hide  their  disapprobation  and  uneasiness.  Fouch6  had 
gone  further  still.  The  emperor  had  in  his  hands  proof  of  the 
intrigues  in  w^hich  he  had  been  engaged  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land. When  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  Fouche  did  not  pre- 
sent hinxself  at  the  Council.  "  What  would  you  think,"  said 
the  emperor,  '*of  a  minister  who,  abusing  his  position, 
should,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  sovereign,  have  opened 
communications  with  the  foreigner  on  bases  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  thus  have  compromised  the  policy  of  the  State! 
What  punishment  can  be  inflicted  on  him?"  Fouch^  had  few 
friends;  no  one,  however,  dared  to  pronounce  his  doom.  "  M. 
Fouche  has  committed  a  great  fault,"  said  Talleyrand.  'I 
should  give  him  a  successor,  but  one  only— M.  Fouche  himself." 
Napoleon,  dissatisfied,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  sent  away 
his  ministers.  His  decision  was  taken.  "Your  remarkable 
views  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  minister  of  police  do  not 
agree  with  the  welfare  of  the  State,"  he  wrote  to  Fouch^. 
"Although  I  do  not  mistrust  your  attachment  and  your 
fidelity,  I  am,  however,  compelled  to  maintain  a  perpetual  sur- 
veillance, which  fatigues  me,  and  to  which  I  ought  not  to  be 
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condemned.  You  have  never  been  able  to  understand  that  one 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  whilst  intending  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good." 

Fouche  was  despoiled  of  his  dignities,  and  relegated  to  the 
senatorship  of  Aix.  General  Savary,  now  become  Duke  of 
Rovigo,  was  chosen  as  minister  of  police.  Napoleon  was  sure 
of  liis  boundless  and  unscrupulous  devotion,  as  well  as  of  his 
executive  ability.  The  decision  of  the  emperor  was  ill  received 
by  the  public.  "I  inspired  every  one  with  terror,"  says  the 
Duke  of  Rovigo,  in  his  "Memoirs;"  '"every  one  was  packing 
up;  nothing  w^as  talked  about  but  banishments  and  imprison- 
ments, and  still  worse;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  the  news  of  a 
pestilence  at  some  point  on  the  coast  would  not  have  produced 
more  fright  than  my  appointment  to  the  ministry  of  police." 
Savary  succeeded  to  the  ministry  without  any  other  resources 
than  his  personal  sagacity  and  the  activity  of  the  police. 
Fouch6  had  destroyed  all  traces  of  his  administration.  "  I  had 
not  a  great  deal  to  burn,  but  all  that  I  had  I  have  burnt," 
said  the  disgraced  minister,  when  the  emperor  sent  to 
demand  his  papers.  Many  people  breathed  more  freely 
when  they  heard  this  news.  The  Duke  of  Otranto  became 
popular. 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  public  interest  was  fastened 
on  another  rebelling  personage,  more  worthy  than  Fouche  of 
general  esteem,  and  who  had  just  dealt  the  emperor  a  more 
perceptible  stroke.  New  difficulties  had  arisen  between  Napo^ 
leon  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  vexations  of  the  surveillance 
everywhere  instituted  in  his  States,  the  sufferings  and  the 
hindrances  which  resulted  from  it  as  regards  the  affairs  of  liis 
subjects;  the  humiliation  which  he  himself  experienced  from  it 
every  moment,  exasperated  the  heart  of  King  Louis.  He  wrote 
affectionately  to  the  ministers  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  dis- 
miss. To  this  powerless  manifestation  of  a  natural  feeling, 
strongly  encouraged  by  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Holland, 
was  added  the  resolution  to  interdict  the  complete  occupation 
of  the  territory  by  the  French  troops.  The  gates  of  Haarlem 
were  closed  to  the  imperial  eagles.  The  populace  of  the  Hague 
ill-treated  in  the  street  a  serv^ant  of  the  minister  of  France. 
The  emperor  was  only  waiting  for  a  pretext  for  a  long  time 
foreseen.  Marshal  Oudinot  received  orders  to  enter  Haarlem 
and  Amsterdam,  with  flags  displayed.  At  the  same  time,  tlio 
division  of  General  Molitor  entered  Holland  by  the  north  and 
the   south;   everywhere  the  Netherlands    found    themselves 
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occupied.    The  minister  of  Hollana  at  Pans,  Admiral  Verhuell, 
x^eceived  his  passports. 

Resistance  was  impossible;  the  councillors  of  King  Louis  felt 
it  as  bitterly  as  he  did  himself.  The  king  was  resolved  upon 
not  a^,cepting  the  personal  yoke  that  his  brother  wished  to  im- 
pose upon  him ;  he  signed  an  act  of  abdication  in  favor  of  his 
eldest  son,  until  then  favorably  treated  by  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, He  committed  to  his  ministei-s  a  touching  farewell  mes- 
sage for  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  secretly  entering  a  carriage, 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  1810,  ho  quitted  Haarlem,  in 
order  to  take  refuge  at  the  baths  of  Toplitz.  The  fugitive  care- 
fully concealed  his  journey  and  his  presence ;  he  was  weary  of 
the  power  which  he  sorrowfully  exercised;  he  remained  es- 
teemed and  regretted  in  the  country  which  he  sadly  abandoned 
without  having  ever  been  able  to  defend  it. 

This  flight  from  the  throne,  and  this  mute  protest  against  the 
tyranny  which  rendered  it  insupportable,   caused  some  ill- 
humor  in  Napoleon,  and  constrained  him  to  act  openly,  and 
without  the  soothing  forms  with  which  he  had  reckoned  upon 
enveloping  his  taking  possession  of  Holland.     An  imperial  de- 
cree of  the  9th  of  July,  1810,  announced  to  the  world  that  Hol- 
land was  reunited  to  France.     The  abdication  of  King  Louis  in 
fav'or  of  his  son  was  treated  as  null  and  void.     Rome  had  been 
declared  the  second  city  of  the  empire  after  the  confiscation  of 
the  Rapal  States.     Amsterdam  was  promoted  to  tlie  third  rank. 
Seven  new  departments  were  formed  from  the  territory  of  the 
Netherlands.     Holland  was  to  send  six  members  to  the  Senate 
of  the  Empire,  six  deputies  to  the  Council  of  State,  twenty-five 
to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  two  Councillors  to  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
The  emperor  often  vaunted  the  rare  capacity  of  the  Dutch 
whom  he  bad  thus  drawn  into  his  service.     The  first  use  which 
he  now  made  of  his  supreme  authority  was  to  reduce  the  public 
debt  from  80,000,000  to  20,000,000.     This  act  of  bankruptcy  in- 
troduced into  the  charges  of  the  budget  an  economy  which  it 
was  thou-Iit  ought  to  satisfy  all  those  who  had  not  personally 
to  suffer  the  consequences.     "  The  Corps  Legislatif  will  be  an- 
other object  of  economy,"  wrote  Napoleon,  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
to  Lebrun,  his  arch- treasurer,  whom  he  had  charged  to  repre^ 
sent  him  in  Holland;  "  the  external  relations  will  be  an  object 
of  economy;  the  Council  of  State  will  be  an  object  of  economy; 
the  civil  hst  will  be  stiU  another  object  of  economy."    The 
emperor  had  not  reckoned  on  two  sentiments,  more  powerful 
than  all  others  in  this  little  country,  which  had  conquered  its 
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liberty  at  the  price  of  so  many  sufferings.  Its  union  to  France 
cost  Holland  it  i  national  independence;  the  bankruptcy  tainted 
its  honor  and  its  credit;  whilst  submitting  to  an  im}>erious 
necessity,  the  Dutch  nation  never  forgot  it. 

The  condition  of  Europe  thus  underwent,  under  the  hand  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  fundamental  modifications,  of  which 
he  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  inform  his  allies.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  alone  received  some  explanations  on  the  subject  of  the 
union  of  Holland  and  France.  "The  Netlierlands  have  not  in 
reality  had  a  change  of  m;ister,"  Caulaincourt  was  instructed  to 
say;  "  it  is  a  countiy  of  lagoons,  ports,  and  dockyards.  They 
are  not  much  known  on  the  continent,  and  have  no  impoilance 
except  for  England;  the  naval  forces  of  France  will  be  aug- 
mented by  it,  and  the  general  peace  will  become  more  easy  and 
more  certain."  A  few  months  only  were  to  pass  away  before 
Napoleon  would  complete  his  maritime  hues  of  defence,  by  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  coasts  as  far  as  the  Weser  and  the  Ell^e. 
In  the  month  of  December,  1810,  a  simple  decree  formed  three 
French  departments*  from  the  tei'ritory  of  the  llanseatic 
towns,  the  States  of  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  Hanover.  In  his  quality  of  uncle  to  the  Erapei-or  xVJex- 
ander,  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg  received  the  town  of  Erfuit  by 
way  of  indemnity.  At  the  same  time  the  territory  of  tha 
Valais  became  French,  under  the  name  of  the  department  of 
the  Simplon.  Tlie  former  masters  of  the  annexed  countries  re- 
ceived purely  and  simply  a  notification  of  the  sovereign  wilL 
Irritation  was  everywhere  increasing;  no  one  i-esented  those 
things  more  keenly  than  the  Emperor  Alexander.  stOl  a  nomi- 
nal ally  of  Fivince.     Meanwhile  ho  silently  waited. 

Quite  close  to  Russia,  in  a  country  recently  dismembered  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  with  the  consent  of  Napoleon,  there 
was  pronarinj^r  at  this  time  an  event  which  was  soon  to  assure 
to  the  fifth  European  coalition  one  of  its  most  useful  supports. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  IV.,  unstable,  violent,  and 
eccentric  enough  to  warrant  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  his 
reason,  hadl»een  deposed  on  the  10th  of  May,  1809,  by  the  as- 
sembled Statues,  as  the  result  of  a  military  conspiracy.  His 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  elevated  to  the  throne  under 
the  title  of  Charles  XIII. ,  had  no  children ;  the  Diet  designated 
as  his  siu'cessor  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg.  This  prince  ex- 
pired suddeidy,  in  the  midst  of  a  review.     The  claimants  were 

•  I/Ems  Sup6rieur,  lea  Bouclies-du- Weser,  ami  ios  Bouchea-dti-i  iuU^a. 
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numerous,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  desired  to  know  the  wish 
of  Napoleon.  The  latter  secretly  favored  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, but  the  States  were  not  well  disposed  in  his  favor:  the 
emperor  refused  to  give  a  decision.  ' '  A  word  from  his  Majesty 
would  suffice  to  decide  everything,"  said  Desaugiers,  the 
charge-d  affairs  at  Stockholm.  Some  proposed  to  choose  a 
stranger,  and  Marshal  Bemadotte  was  thought  of.  During  our 
occupation  of  Pomerania  he  had  known  how  to  render  himself 
agreeable  to  the  population  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  to  persons 
of  consideration  who  had  known  how  to  appreciate  the  vivacity 
and  capacity  of  his  mind.  He  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Bona- 
partes,  and  conspicuous  amongst  the  lieutenants  of  Napoleon. 
An  obscure  member  of  the  Diet  repaired  to  Paris,  and  knitted 
the  first  threads  of  an  intrigue,  destined  to  succeed  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  ignorance  and  illusions  of  its  authors.  By  placing 
Bernadotte  upon  the  st^ps  of  the  throne,  the  States  of  Sweden 
thought  to  assure  themselves  of  the  good-will  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon;  his  name  was  popular  amongst  the  lower  classes. 
He  was  proclaimed  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  17th  August,  1810. 

Napoleon  had  delayed  too  long  to  express  his  mind.  A  mes- 
senger arrived  at  Stockholm  bearing  despatches  which  emphat- 
ically disavowed  the  declarations  of  the  partisans  of  Berna- 
dotte. "I  cannot  think,"  said  Napoleon,  ''  that  these  individ- 
uals could  have  had  the  impudence  to  assert  themselves  to  be 
charged  with  any  mission  whatever."  The  official  announce- 
ment of  the  elevation  of  the  Prince  of  Pontecorvo  was  already 
on  its  way  to  Paris.  "I  was  little  prepared  for  this  news," 
replied  Napoleon  to  the  letter  of  King  Charles  XIH.  He 
wished  to  wrest  from  Bernadotte  a  pledge  never  to  bear  arms 
against  France.  Tlie  marshal  formally  refused.  For  a  long  time 
in  secret  hostility  to  the  emperor,  he  severely  judge<l  the  errors 
of  his  ambition,  and  the  consequences  that  would  result  for  the 
peace  of  Europe.  ''Go  then,"  said  Napoleon,  "  and  let  destiny 
be  accompUshed  1"  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  Ber- 
nadotte wrote  to  General  Bonaparte:  "  My  idea  of  liberty  dif- 
fers from  yours,  and  your  plan  kills  it.  Three  weeks  ago  I  re- 
tired ;  but  if  I  receive  orders  from  those  who  have  still  the  right 
to  give  me  them,  I  shall  resist  all  illegal  attempts  against  the 
established  powers." 

The  struggle  was  not  to  be  long  in  breaking  forth  between  the 
new  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  and  the  exacting  master  who 
claimed  to  subject  aU  European  powers  to  his  laws.  Every- 
where the  questions  that  grew  out  of  the  continental  blockade 
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In  right  as  well  as  in  pi^actice,  brought  about  difficulties,  and 
gave  TL^e  to  suifermgs  by  whicJi  all  the  govermueiits  were  in- 
jured. In  annexing  Holland  to  Fi-ance,  Napoleon  had  author- 
ized, imder  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.,  the  sale  of  goods  of  English 
production  which  the  contraband  had  kept  stored  up  in  their 
warehouses.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  same  duty 
to  all  sales  of  colonial  products  which  until  then  luid  only  been 
able  to  enter  France  by  virtue  of  a  special  license.  All  the 
merchandise  of  this  kind  found  in  store,  either  in  the  countries 
dependent  on  the  l^Yench  Empire,  or  in  foreign  territories 
within  four  hours'  journey  of  the  frontier,  were  suddenly 
afTectod  by  this  tax,  and  phiced  under  the  obligation  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  origin  (5th  August,  1810).  In  default  of  this  jus- 
tification, the  goods  were  seized  as  of  English  production,  and 
in  consequence  contraband.  The  colonial  produce  was  to  be 
Bold;  the  manufactured  articles  were  to  be  everywhere  burnt. 
In  Spain,  in  tlie  Canton  of  Tessin,  at  Frankfort,  in  the  Han- 
seatic  towns,  at  Stettin,  at  Custrin,  at  Dantzig,  the  troops  wei'e 
ordered  to  carry  out  the  searches  and  seizures.  A  few  depend- 
ent or  vanquished  sovereigns — Saxony  or  Prussia,  for  example— 
themselves  consented  to  make  the  requii*ed  requisitions.  The 
sums  produced  by  sales  made  in  Prussia  were  generously  cred- 
ited by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  deductions  from  the  Prus- 
sian debt  to  France.  A  director  of  the  French  Customs  super- 
intended the  Swiss  troops  in  their  inquisitions.  At  all  points 
of  the  immense  territory  subjugated  by  Napoleon,  the  mer- 
chants crowded  to  the  markets  opened  for  confiscated  goods, 
whilst  every  article  proved  to  be  of  English  manufacture  was 
delivered  to  the  flames  in  public.  "For  confiscation,  for  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country,  they  came  to  substitute  the  punish- 
ment of  burning, "  writes  MolUen  in  his  Memoirs;  "and  the 
reading  of  the  correspondence  of  commerce  might  have  con- 
vinced Napoleon  what  complaint  the  bankers  and  maritime 
speculators  were  making  against  a  policy  which,  in  the  most 
industrious  century,  was  destroying  by  fire  the  creations  of  in- 
dustry. Until  then,  however,  French  manufacturers  had  flat- 
tered themselves  with  being  able  to  supply  the  consumers 
whom  English  commerce  was  to  lose  by  so  severe  a  system  of 
prohibition ;  but  this  illusion  vanished  when  Napoleon,  seduced 
by  the  hope  of  assm^ing  to  France  a  part  in  the  enterprises  of 
the  commercial  monopoly  of  England,  was  seen  to  be  putting  in 
gome  sort  up  to  auction  the  right  of  introducing  into  Eiux^pe 
the  productions  of  America  and  India,  loading  several  raw  ma- 
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terials— euch  a.s  cotton  and  wool— with  enormous  duties,  and, 
by  an  inexplicable  contradiction,  rendering  to  the  productions 
of  English  industry,  by  these  very  taxes,  more  advantages  than 
prohibition  caused  them  to  lose.  Then  this  fictitious  system, 
which  was  to  free  the  continent  from  the  domination  of  English 
commerce,  became  patent  to  all  eyes  as  nothing  else  but  the 
most  disastrous  and  false  of  fiscal  inventions ;  for  it  was  creat- 
ing two  monopolies  in  place  of  one— aggravating  at  once  the 
condition  of  the  French  manufacturei-s  and  that  of  the  specu- 
lators of  all  countries,  and  giving  up  the  privilege  of  commer- 
cial speculation  to  a  few  interested  adventurers." 

Hitherto  the  United  States  of  America  alone  had  protested 
equally  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  system  of  continentiil 
blockade  and  the  English  ordinances.      Already,  for  several 
months  past,  an  embargo  had  been  placed  in  their  ports  on 
French  and  English  vessels,  unless  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
consequence  of  a  tempest.     Mistress,  the  one  of  the  seas,  the 
other  of  the  land,  it  was  on  the  United  States  that  both  Eng- 
land and  France  lavished  their  caresses,  eager  to  enrol  them 
in  the  service  of  their  hostile  passions.     For  a  long  time  the 
Emperor   Napoleon    had    required   the   seizure   of    American 
vessels  sailing  under  a  neutnU  flag,  in  spite  of  the  interdiction 
of  their  government,  and  tbj's  rigor  had  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  dissensions  between  him  and  the  King  of  Holland.     In 
the  month  of  July,  1810,  he  made  known  to  Congress,  that  on 
and  after  the  1st  of  November  the  Americans  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  decrees  of  R^^rlin  and  Milan,  and  that  they  might 
enter  into  the  ports  of  France,  provided  that  they  could  obtain 
from  England  a  revocation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Council. 
"In  continuing  to  submit  to  them,"  Napoleon  had  formei'ly 
said,  "the  peoples  who   are  menaced  by  the  pretensions  of 
England  would  do  better  to  recognize  her  sovereignty,  and 
America   ou;z:ht   to  press    forward  to  return  under  the  yoke 
from  which  she  has  so  gloriously  delivered  herself." 

On  its  part,  the  English  cabinet  revoked  the  ordinances  of 
the  Council  with  regard  to  the  Americans,  and  relieved  them 
of  the  toll  by  way  of  harbor  dues  imposed  on  all  other  vessels ; 
but  it  persisted  in  forbidding  to  neutral  vessels  the  entry  into 
French  ports,  thus  confirming  its  system  of  a  paper  blockade. 
The  measure  was  insufiicient  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  United 
States;  it  did  little  harm  to  that  commerce  and  industry  of 
Great  Britain  which  Napoleon  strove  so  madly  to  injure  by 
land  as  well  as  by  sea. 


A  sign  of  the  discontent  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  his 
clearly  manifested  resolution  not  to  impose  upon  his  subjfx^tg 
new  and  exorbitant  pecuniary  sacrifices.  Nearly  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers  had  accepted  or  submitted  to  the  decree  of  the  ist 
of  August.  "There  are  no  true  neutrals, "  maintained  Napo- 
leon; "they  are  all  English,  masked  under  tlivers  flags,  and 
bearers  of  false  papers.  They  must  be  confiscated,  and  Eng- 
land is  lost."  Russia  constantly  refused  to  yield  to  these  en- 
treaties. Faithful  to  the  law  of  the  blockade  as  regards  the 
capture  of  English  vessels,  the  Emperor  Alexander  authorized 
navigation  under  a  neutral  flag.  No  seizure  was  effected  in. 
his  States. 

Sweden  protested  in  vain.  Denmark  had  been  authorized  to 
effect  the  sale  of  prohibited  merchandise  by  means  of  the  fifty 
per  cent,  tariff;  the  new  Prince  of  Sweden  begged  a  similar  in- 
dulgence in  favor  of  his  adopted  country.  The  emperor,  dis- 
satisfied, was  angered.  "  Choose,"  said  he,  "  between  the  can- 
non-balls for  the  Enp:lish  or  war  with  France."  Bemadotte 
consented  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  English;  bo  was 
without  resources,  and  without  defences.  "  We  offer  you  our 
arms  and  our  iron,"  wrote  he  to  the  emperor;  "give  us  in  re- 
turn the  means  that  nature  has  refused  tons."  Other  allies 
were  soon  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  illustrious  mai^hal  of  the 
empire. 

Meanwhile  the  months  rolled  past,  and  Napoleon  did  not 
quit  Paris.  He  had  just  contracted  new  ties;  he  wgis  CMxnipio<i 
with  the  cares  necessitated  by  the  internal  adminLstration  of 
the  empire — with  the  legal  creation  of  the  extraordinary  Do- 
main, the  fruit  of  conquests  and  confiscations,  and  which  hm, 
already  served  to  supply  without  control  the  divers  needs  of  tha 
emperor.  The  Yevj  appearrmce  of  authority  was  thus  little  by 
little  escaping  from  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the  retiring  deputies 
of  which  had  their  commissions  arbitrarily  prolonged.  The 
representatives  of  the  new  departments  had  been  directly 
chosen  by  the  Senate.  The  censorship  had  been  re-estabiished, 
and  its  favorable  decrees  did  not  always  suffice  to  save  works 
and  their  authors.  The  "  Grermany"  of  Madame  de  Stael  had 
received  the  authorziation  of  the  censors,  v/hrn  the  edition  wae 
seized  and  placed  in  the  pillory.  Madame  de  Stael  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  Franco  in  twenty -four  hours.  The  rigors  of 
Savary  with  regard  to  the  press  surpassed  the  traditions  kft 
by  Fouche;  the  greater  number  of  the  joum^ds  were  suhjectod 
to  permanent  fines,  under  the  torm  of  pensions  to  literary  men. 
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The  erection  of  eight  state  prisons  seemed  to  presage  times 
still  more  harsh;  however,  the  emperor  demanded  from  the 
Council  of  State,  in  order  to  explain  the  motive  for  these  erec- 
tions, a  couple  of  pages  of  clauses  "containing  liberal  ideas.'* 
He  had  for  a  long  time  exercised  towards  France  the  power  of 
words ;  he  know  their  influence  and  weight.     More  than  once, 
in  deeds  of  warfare  his  acts  had  gone  beyond  his  promises- 
the  day  had  come  when  he  wj^  about  to  promise  more  than  he 
could  perform.     Liberal  phi-ases  no  longer  concealed  from  the 
nation  the  yoke  which  crushed  it.     The  pompous  declarations 
against  the  English  leopard,  luirled  forth  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  in   December,   1809,  did  not 
hasten  the  end  of  the  war  in  Spain.     Tlie  emperor  did  not  set 
out  as  he  had  solemnly  announced.     He  called  Marshal  Mas- 
sena,  scarcely  recovered   from    his  fatigue  and  his  wounds 
during  the  war  in  Gk?rmany,  and  confided  to  him  the  task  of 
vanquishing  the  English  in  Portugal.     Sir  Arther  Wellesley 
continued  to  occupy  his  positions  between  Badajoz  and  Alcan- 
tara.    Since  the  battle  of  Talavera  and  the  combats  whicli  then 
accompained  his  la^t  movements  of  troops,  the  English  general 
had  not  actively  taken  part  in  hostilities. 

The  war  had  not,  however,  ceased  in  Spain,  and  the  insur- 
gents had  not  diminished  their  efforts.     General  Kellermann 
had  depicted  in  its  true  light  the  particular  character  of  the 
struggle,  when  he  wrote  to  Marshal  Berthier:  "Tlic  war  in 
Spain  is  not  at  all  an  ordinary  affair.     Doubtless  one  has  not 
to  fear  reverses  and  disastrous  checks;  but  this  stubborn  na- 
tion wears  away  the  army  with  its  detailed  resistance.     Inde- 
pendently of  the  regular  corps,  which  must  be  faced,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  numerous  swarms  of  brigands 
and  strong  organized  bands,  which  infest  the  country,  and 
which  by  their  mobility,  and  above  all  by  the  favor  of  the  in- 
habitants, escape  from  all  pursuit,  and  come  up  behind  you  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  your  return.     It  is  in  vain  that  we 
beat  down  on  one  side  the  heads  of  the  hydra;  they  reapi^ear 
on  the  other,  and  without  a  revolution  in  the   minds  of  men 
you  will  not  succeed  for  a  long  time  in  subduin^i:  tliis  vast 
peninsula.     It  will  absorb  the  population  and  the  treasures  of 
France.     They  wish  to  gain  time,   and  to  weary  us  by  per- 
sistency.   We  shall  only  obtain  their  submi.ssion  by  their  ex- 
haustion,  and  the  annihilation  of  half  the  population.     Such  is 
the  spirit  which  animates  this  nation,  that  one  cannot  even 
create  in  it  a  few  partisans.     It  is  in  vain  to  treat  it  wit!i  mode- 
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ration  and  justice;  in  a  difficult  moment,  no  governor  or 
leader  whatever  would  find  ten  men  who  would  dare  to  arm 
for  his  defence.  We  must,  then,  have  more  men.  The  em- 
peror perhaps  grows  wvary  of  sending  them,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  mcike  an  end  of  the  business,  or  to  be  contented  with  estab- 
lishing ourselves  in  one  hiilf  of  Spain  in  order  afterwards  to 
con<|uer  the  other.  Meanwhile,  resources  diminish,  the  means 
perish,  money  is  exhausted  or  disappeai-s;  one  knows  not 
where  to  direct  one  s  energies  to  provide  for  the  pay,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops,  for  the  needs  of  the  hospitals,  for 
the  infinite  details  necessary  for  an  army  in  need  of  every- 
thing. Misery  and  privations  increase  sickness,  and  enfeeble 
the  army  continually;  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  the  bands 
that  swarm  on  all  sides  seize  every  day  upon  small  parties  or 
isolated  men,  who  venture  into  the  open  country  with  extreme 
imprudence,  notwithstanding  the  most  positive,  reiterated  pro- 
hibitions." 

It  wiis  the  effort  of  all  the  generals  commanding  in  Spain  to 
destroy  the  bands  of  guerillas,  who  harassed  their  soldiers  and 
slowly  decimated  their  armies.  Greneral  Suchet  had,  more 
than  any  other,  succeeded  in  Aragon;  General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  siege  of  Girone,  which  had  at  length 
just  submitted  to  him  when  Marshal  Augereau  w-as  sent  into 
Catalonia,  in  order  to  take  from  him  at  once  his  command  and 
the  glory  of  his  conquest.  The  end  of  the  campaign  of  1809 
had  been  sigUcilized  by  a  victory,  gained  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  Ocaiia,  by  Marshal  Mortier  and  General  Sebiistiani  over 
the  insurgent  army  of  the  centre.  The  central  Junta  had  con- 
fided its  powers  to  a  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  always  more  active  than  effective. 
The  insurrectional  government  retired  into  the  He  de  Leon, 
boldly  convoking  the  Cortes  at  Madrid  for  the  1st  of  March, 
1810. 

Marshal  Soult  had  become  major-general  of  the  army  of 
Spain,  since  Marshal  Jourdan  had  been  recalled  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Talavera ;  he  was  meditating  a  great  campaign  against 
Andalusia.  Napoleon  hesitated  to  consent  to  it ;  the  English 
alone  appeared  to  him  to  be  formidable,  and  he  had  been  wish- 
ing to  concentrate  all  his  forces  against  them :  ^Marshal  ]\Ias- 
s^na  was  not,  however,  ready  to  enter  on  the  campaign.  King 
Joseph  received  the  authorization  to  advance  upon  Andalusia; 
he  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  Marshals  Ney  and  Suchet  to  lay 
siege  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Valencia.     Both  attempted  opera- 
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tiOiis  with  insufficient  forces,  and  were  to  fail  in  an  enterprise 
which  drew  upon  them  the  bitter  reproaches  of  the  emperor. 
The  army  of  the  King  of  Spain  advanced  towards  Seville;  the 
defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena  had  been  occupied  without  resist- 
ance by  Marshal  Victor.  The  intestine  di6s<3nsion8  wiiioh 
divided  the  capital  of  Andalusia  had  d(^prived  it  of  its  ineans 
of  defence;  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  population  took  to  flight.  A 
few  cannon,  pointed  from  the  ramparts,  did  not  arrest  for  a 
moment  the  march  of  the  French,  Marshal  Soult  summoned 
the  place  to  surrender,  and  the  Junta  of  the  province  consented 
to  capitulate.  AR  the  niilitarj^  ciiiefs  recently  assembled  in 
SevilJe  had  succeeiled  in  escaping.  King  Joseph  made  his  en- 
try on  the  1st  of  February,  1610.  Malaga  and  Granada  were 
not  long  in  surrendering. 

All  the  leciders  of  the  insurrection  were  found  henceforth  at 
Cadiz;  the  centred  Junta  and  its  executive  commission  had 
abdicated  in  favor  of  a  royal  regency.  The  preparations  for 
resistance  in  this  place,  fortified  on  the  side  of  the  land  by  man, 
as  on  the  side  of  the  sea  by  nature,  disquieted  King  Joseph, 
who  had  long  been  desirous  of  detaching  a  corps  d' amide 
against  C'adiz.  "Assure  me  of  Seville,  and  I  will  assure  you 
of  Cadiz/  said  Marshal  Soult.  Now  it  was  found  necessary  to 
guai-.i  Seville,  Granada,  and  Malaga;  a  corps  of  observation 
wa>  being  maintained  before  Badajoz ;  the  forces  which  were 
laying  siege  to  Cadiz  were  necessarily  restrained;  everywhere 
the  Spanish  armies  were  forming  again. 

Napoleon  had  been  for  a  long  tune  weary  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  which  he  had  at  fii-st  regarded  as  an  easy  enterprise; 
he  had  conceived  ill-feeling  towards  his  brother,  whom  he 
rightly  judged  incapable  of  accom])lishing  'the  work  which  he 
himsL-lf  liad  been  wrong  in  committing  to  his  chai-ge.  The 
continual  demands  for  men  and  money  which  came  to  liim 
from  the  peninsida  hindered  his  operations  and  his  schemes; 
he  resolved  upon  modifying  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Spain.  On  the  2Sih  of  January,  1810,  he  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Cadore  (Champagny):  "Write  by  the  express,  and 
several  times,  to  the  Sieur  Laforest,  at  Madrid,  in  order  that 
he  may  present  notes  as  to  the  imj^ossibility  of  my  continuing 
to  sustain  the  enormous  expenses  of  Spain:  that  I  have  already 
sent  there  more  than  300,000,000;  that  such  considerable  ex- 
portixtions  of  money  exhaust  France;  that  it  is,  then,  indis- 
pensiible  that  the  engineers,  the  artillery,  the  administrations, 
and  the  soldiers'  pay  should  be  henceforth  supplied  from  the 


Spanish  treasury;  that  all  which  I  can  do  is  to  give  a  supple- 
mental  grant  of  two  milhons  per  month  for  the  soldiers'  pay; 
that  if  this  proposition  is  not  agreed  to,  it  will  only  remain  for 
me  to  administer  the  provinces  of  Spain  on  my  own  account- 
in  that  case  they  will  abundantly  supply  the  maintenance  and 
pay  of  the  army.  To  see  the  resources  of  this  country  lost  by 
false  measures  and  a  feeble  administration,  and  to  send  thither 
my  best  blood,  is  impossible.  The  provinces  have  plenty  of 
money,  when  the  soldier  is  not  paid  he  will  pillage,  and  I  know 
not  what  to  do  with  him." 

It  was  i^  the  midst  of  his  joy  and  his  easy  triumph  in  Anda- 
lusia that  the  severe  protests  of  Napoleon  arrived  to  surprise 
King  Joseph.  A  few  liberahties  he  had  permitted  himself  with 
regard  to  his  servants  had  succeeded  in  exasperating  the  em- 
peror. He  decreed  the  state  of  siege  in  all  the  provinces*  to 
the  left  of  the  Ebro,  confiding  the  military  command  to  four 
generals  -  Augereau,  Suchet,  Reille,  and  Thouvenot.  All  the 
administrative  powers  were  at  the  same  time,  committed  to 
these  generals,  who  were  to  correspond  directly  wuth  the  em- 
peror. The  idea  of  Napoleon,  with  which  he  acquainted  his 
lieutenants,  was  to  unite  to  France  the  territories  which  he 
thus  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  empire,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  sacrifices  which  the  ^var  had  imposed  upon  nun.  General 
Suchet  was  charged  with  completing  the  conquest  of  the  towns 
in  Catalonia  and  Aragon  which  w^ere  still  held  by  the  insur- 
gents.    He  achieved  brilliantly  the  siege  of  I^rida. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  order  to  take  away  from  King 
Joseph  an  authority  wdiich  he  knew  not  how  to  use,  the  armies 
in  the  country  were  divided  into  three  corps.  The  army  of 
the  south  was  confided  to  Marshal  Soult;  the  army  of  Portu- 
gal was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Marshal  :\fassena^  the  army 
of  the  centre— the  least  important  of  all— was  alone  loft  under 
the  personal  direction  of  King  Joseph,  who  ^vas  appointed  its 
genend  in-chief.  Theembassies  of  King  Joseph,  the  complaint 
of  'his  wife,  who  was  still  in  Paris,  remained  wuthout  result. 
In  place  of  a  central,  powerless,  and  insufficient  power,  Napo- 
leon  was  desirous  of  esablishing  delegates  of  his  supreme  an- 
thority.  He  had  sanctioned  anarchy;  the  rights  of  the  hie- 
rarchy had  disappeared  before  the  lieutenants  of  a  chief 
arbitrary,  but  imtil  now  constantly  attended  by  victory.  Far 
from  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  in  a  country  given  over  for 
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two  years  to  the  disorder  of  civil  war,  obedience  had  ^ven 
place  to  mistrust,  and  rejE^larity  to  disorder.     Scarcely  had 
Marshal  Mass^na  joined  the  army  of  Portugal,  of  which  he  had 
accepted  the  command  with  regret,  than  he  had  immediately  a 
perception  of  the  difficulties  which  awaited  it.     The  emperor 
had  given  orders  to  commence  by  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  of  Almeida.      Marshal  Ney  and  General  Junot,  whose 
corps  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Mass^^na,  made  such 
clamorous  protests  that  the  old  marshal  was  obliged  to  display 
all  his  authority.     "  They  say  that  Miissona  has  grown  old," 
cried  he  with  just  anger;  *'  they  will  see  that  my  will  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  force."    Already  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  become 
Lord  Wellington,  was  preparing  not  far  from  Lisbon,  between 
the  Tagiis  and  the  sea,  that  invulnerable  position  which  history 
has  designated  **the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras."    It  was  thither 
that  he  counted  on  drawing  the  French  army,  slowly  exhaust- 
ing its  forces  before  an  enemy  patiently  unassailable.    The 
orders  of  Napoleon,  and  the  deference  of  Masscna  to  these  in- 
structions, had  spared  us  the  danger  of  being  attaekod  m  the 
rear;  when  the  French  ai-my  advanced  to  encounter  l>>rd 
Wellington,  it  had  taken  possession  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida,  but  the  two  sieges  had  been  long  and  painful,  hiiving 
cost  the  lives  of  many  soldiers;  important  gariisons  occupied 
the  places.     In  accordance  with  a  mental  habit  which  grew 
upon  him  through  default  of  contradiction,  the  Emperor  Nape- 
leon   did  not  admit  the  enfeeblement  of  his  forces,  whilst  de- 
preciating beforehand  those  of  liis  enemy.    ' '  My  cousin,  *'  wrote 
he  on  the  10th  of  September,  1810,  to  Mai-shal  Berthier,  **let 
a  French  officer  set  out  immediately  as  bearer  of  a  letter 
for  the  Prince  of  Essling,  in  which  you  will  make  him  under- 
stand that  my  intention  is  that  ho  should  attack  and  rout  the 
EiNglish;  tliat  Lord  Wellington  has  no  more  than  18,000  men, 
of  which  onl>  15,000  are  inlantry  and  the  remainder  cavalry 
and  artillery;  that  Oenend  Hill   has  no  more  than  6000  men, 
mf:intry  and  cavalry;  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  25,0'JO 
P::iii;Iish  to  hold  in  suspense  60,000  Frenchmen:  that,  by  not 
leri'oping  i'Joout,  but  by  attacking  them  openly,  after  having  re- 
coimoitred  them,  they  will  bo  made  to  experience  severe  re- 
pulses.    The  Prince  of  Essling  has  four  times  as  many  cavalry 
as  he  needs  for  defeating  the  enemy's  army.     1  am  too  fi\r  off. 
and  the  position  of  the  enemy  changes  too  often,  tor  me  to  be 
able  to  counsel  you  as  to  the  mimner  of  Icadhig  the  attack,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  enemy  is  not  in  a  state  to  resist." 
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Marshal  Masscna  was  wrong  in  accepting  a  mission  of  which 
he  foresaw  the  immense  dangers,  and  in  refraining  from 
personally  impressing  the  emperor,  by  the  weight  of  his  old  ex- 
perience, as  regards  the  illusions  that  were  prevalent  in  Paris 
on  the  subject  of  the  respective  situations  of  the  two  armies. 
Counting  upon  victory  on  the  day  when  he  should  succeed  in 
meeting  the  enemy,  he  became  involved,  with  50,000  men  in 
the  impracticable  Toads  of  Portugal  in  the  vicinity  of  Lord 
WeUington,  already  his  equal  in  forces,  and  seconded  by  the 
whole  Portuguese  nation  in  insurrection  against  the  French. 
The  lieutenants  of  Messena,  as  bold  and  more  youtliful,  esti- 
mated as  he  did  the  disastrous  chances  of  the  campaign.  "  Do 
not  stand  haggling  with  the  English,'^  rephed  Napoleon.  He 
was  obeyed. 

Lord  Welhngton  remained  in  his  retreat  upon  the  heights  of 
Busixco,  above  the  valley  of  Mondego,  in  front  of  Coimbra ;  he 
barred  the  passage  to  Marshal  Massena,  who  resolved  to  give 
battle.  After  a  furious  and  sangumary  combat  (27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1810),  the  attack  of  the  French  w^as  decisively  repulsed. 
For  the  first  time  the  Portuguese,  mixed  with  the  Enghsh 
troops,  had  courageously  sustained  their  allies.  They  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  fighting  beside  Enghsh  soldiers," 
says  Lord  Wellington  in  his  report.  The  road  remained  closed, 
and  the  Enghsh,  masters  of  their  position,  saw  already  Mar- 
shal Massena  constrained  to  retreat.  He  had  recovered  on  the 
field  of  battle  all  his  indomitable  ardor.  "We  ought  to  be 
able  to  turn  the  hills,"  said  he  to  his  lieutenants,  and  he  de- 
tached immediately  General  Montbrun  upon  the  right,  to 
traverse  an  unknown  country,  hostile,  and  already  enveloped 
In  tne  darkness  of  night.  The  perspicacity  and  perseverance 
of  the  marshal  had  not  been  deceived ;  his  scouts  discovered 
a  passiige  which  the  English  had  not  occupied.  On  the  29th, 
at  sunset,  Lord  Wellington  learnt  all  of  a  sudden  that  the 
French  army  had  defiled  by  the  little  village  of  Bazalva  upon 
the  back  of  the  moimtain;  it  was  already  debouching  \i\yon 
the  plain  of  Coimbra,  when  the  English  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  town  in  all  haste:  the  French  passed 
through  behind  them,  only  leaving  their  sick  and  wounded. 
The  Portuguese  militia  immediately  resumed  possession  of  tho 
town.  Masst^na  advanced  upon  Lisbon  by  forced  marches ;  on 
the  11th  of  October  he  arrived  before  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  by  this  time  completely  finished,  and  furnished  with 
300  pieces  of  ordnance.      Behind  three  successive  series  of 
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formidable  entrenchments,  supplied  with  resources  of  every 
kind,  and  supported  on  one  side  by  the  Tagus  and  on  the  other 
by  the  ocwm,  Lord  Wellington  had  resolved  to  shut  up  his 
army,  until  then  victorious,  and  to  wait  until  hunger,  sickness, 
and  exhaustion  should  at  length  deliver  him  from  his  enemies, 
whatever  miglit  be  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
clamors  that  might  be  raised  against  him. 

"I  am  convinced,"  wrote  the  English  general  to  his  govern- 
ment, *'that  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  the  country  require 
us  to  remain  here  to  the  latest  possible  moment,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  Heaven,  I  will  hold  on  here  as  long  as  I  can.  I  shall  not 
seek  to  relieve  myself  ol  the  burden  of  responsibility  by  caus- 
ing the  burden  of  a  defeat  to  rest  upon  the  shouldei-s  of  min- 
isters; I  will  not  ask  from  them  resources  which  they  cannot 
spare,  and  which  wiU  not  conti-ibute  perhaps  in  an  effective 
manner  to  the  success  of  our  enterprise;  I  will  not  again  give 
to  the  wealcness  of  the  ministry  an  excuse  for  withdrawing 
the  army  from  a  situation  which  the  honor  and  interest  of  th^ 
coimtr>'  compel  us  to  guard.  If  the  Portuguese  do  their  duty, 
I  can  maintain  myself  here;  if  they  do  not  do  their  duty,  no 
effort  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  make  will  sutEoe  to 
save  Portugal ;  and  if  I  am  obhged  to  retire,  I  shall  be  in  a 
situation  to  bring  away  tlie  English  army  wilh  me.'* 

It  was  with  this  firm  and  modest  confidence  in  a  situation 
that  he  had  prudently  chosen,  and  of  which  all  tiie  resources 
had  been  multi]^lied  by  his  foresight,  that  Lord  Wellington 
awaited  thu  attack  of  ^lasseua,  and  the  seasoned  troops  who 
were  deploying  before  his  lines.  The  soldici^s  were  exasperated 
at  this  unforeseen  obstacle  raised  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  of 
which  no  one  had  penetrated  the  secret.  "  We  shall  succeed, 
as  we  should  have  succeeded  at  Busaco,  if  we  had  been  allowed 
to,"  said  the  troops.     Massena  judged  otherwise. 

On  the  16th  of  October  the  marshal  with  his  staff-officers 
examined  with  care  the  enemy's  lines;  one  discharge  of  a  can- 
non, one  only,  resounded  in  their  ears,  and  the  wall  u])on 
which  the  telescope  rested  was  overthrown.  Massena  loc  ked 
at  his  lieutenants.  "The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  occupy  both 
shores  of  the  Tagus,  and  keep  them  and  Lisbon  blockaded," 
said  he:  "we  will  wait  for  reinforcements,  and  when  the  aimy 
of  Andalusia  shall  have  arrived  we  will  see  if,  behind  those 
cannons  there,  there  are  other  cannons  and  other  walls,  as  the 
peasants  say." 

In  their  rigid  simplicity,  the  conceptions  of  Lord  WellingtoE 
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had  taken  little  aecoimt  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Portugut3ae 
nation.  Eesolved  upon  defending  Portugal  to  tiie  last  ex- 
tremity, he  had  left  Lisbon  exposed  to  cannon-balls,  and  the 
country  a  prey  to  the  systematic  depredations  of  the  French, 
Massena  decided  upon  constituting  a  mihtary  estiibiishment  in 
face  of  the  enemy's  lines.  Everywhere  the  reisouices  of  the 
surrounding  country  were  stored  in  the  magazines;  an  hos- 
pital w£is  prepared;  General  Ebl6,  old  and  fatigued,  but  always 
inexliciustible  in  resources,  wa^s  preparing  boats  m  oriier  to 
form  a  bridge.  Eft'ecting  a  movement  in  rear,  Massena  and 
his  lieutenants  occupied  all  the  positions  fi-om  Sant-ai^em  ix> 
Thomar,  eager  to  instal  themselves  upon  the  two  shoras  of  the 
Tagus,  to  seize  upon  Abrantes,  and  to  invest  the  Knglish  eacii 
day  more  closely  in  their  lines.  Already  discontent  was  gi-eaib 
in  Lisbon,  where  provisions  arrived  wuth  difficulty.  Wellm^ 
ton  urged  upon  the  regency  of  Portugal  the  devastation  of  the 
country  districts,  and  especially  that  of  Alemtejo,  the  natural 
resource  of  the  French  army;  the  Portuguese  authorities 
resisted.  "Dehver  Portugal,  instead  of  famishing  it,"  said 
they. 

This  was  repeated  in  EngLand,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  just  assumed  the  regency,  in  consequence  of  a  decidecf. 
relapse  into  madness  of  King  George  III.  The  opposition 
thought  itself  returning  to  power;  it  had  long  sustained 
against  tlio  ministers  of  his  father  the  policy  of  the  heir  t>i> 
the  throne;  it  now  pleaded  the  cause  of  peace.  The  dangers 
to  which  the  army  of  Portugal  was  exposed,  the  evils  it  mi^lit 
have  to  undergo,  formed  the  subject  of  the  debates  ni  Parlia- 
ment. The  Prince  Kegent  did  not  hasten  to  change  Ins  cab- 
inet, but  the  violence  of  the  recriminations  in  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition  affected  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley;  he  prosse<i  bis 
brother  to  make  an  effort  to  relieve  England  from  the  enor- 
mous weight  that  was  crushing  her.  "  I  know  it  will  cost  me 
the  little  reputation  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  the  goo*i 
will  of  the  population  that  surrounds  me,"  said  Wellington; 
"but  I  shall  not  accomplish  my  duty  tcwai^djs  England  and 
this  country,  if  I  do  not  ]^i*severe  in  the  ]irudence  which  cm 
alone  ass'ire  us  success."  Marshal  Massena  had  sent  the 
eloc]uent  and  adroit  General  Foy  to  Paris,  chargiKl  with 
representing  to  the  Emperor  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
of  the  army,  and  the  absolute  need  of  a  supreme  effort  in  its 

favor. 

The  general  arrived  at  Paris  at  the  moment  when  new  com? 
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plications  were  preparing.    The  harshness  of  the  proceedings 
of  Napoleon,  the  violence  which  he  had  displayed  towards  the 
small  independent  princes  whose  territories  he  had  confiscated, 
the  yoke  of  iron  under  which  he  claimed  to  place  all  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Europe,  had,  httle  by  httle,  effaced  the 
remains  of  the  youthful  admiration  and  confidence  with  which 
his  brilliant  genius  had  inspired  the  Emperor  Alexander.    Per- 
sonally wounded  by  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the  matri- 
monial negotiations,  the  Czar  experienced  serious  uneasiness 
at  the  insatiable  ambition  which  threatened  to  invade  the  most 
distant  regions.     He  had  made  some  preparations  for  defence, 
of  little  importance  in  themselves,  and  simply  manifesting  his 
fears.     Napoleon  took  umbrage  at  it ;  the  mad  passion  for  con- 
quests was  again  roused  in  his  mind ;  he  already  meditated  a 
new  enterprise,  bolder  and  less  justifiable  than  all  those  which 
he  had  hitherto  accomplished,  necessitating  efforts  which  be- 
came every  day  more  difficult.    No  resource  would  be  neg- 
lected; no  reinforcement  could  be  detached  for  Portugal  and 
Spain  from  the  armies  which  were  being  prepared  in  France 
and  Germany.     The  intelligent  ardor  of  General  Foy,  his  loyal 
pleadings  on  behalf  of  Marshal  Massena,  did  not  completely 
succeed  in  enlightening  Napoleon  as  to  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  the  peninsula;  he  understood  enough  of  it,  however,  to  order 
new  dispositions  of  his  troops.     The  corps  of  General  Drouet, 
in  Old  Castile,  and  the  fifth  corps  of  the  army  of  Andalusia, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Mortier,  were  to  proceed  to  the  aid  of 
Marshal  Massena.     The  emperor  recommended  the  latter  to 
occupy  without  delay  the  two  shores  of  the  Tagus—to  throw  a 
couple  of  bridges  across,  as  formerly  over  the  Danube  at  Ess- 
ling,  in  order  to  assure  his  conmumications  whilst  waiting  for 
the  reinforcements,  wliich  would  permit  him  to  attack  the 
English  lines  with  80.000  men,  perhaps  to  seize  them,  and  in 
any  case  to  inflict  such  suftenngs  upon  the  Portuguese  popu- 
lation and  upon  the  English  that  the  latter  should  be  obliged 
to  retire.     "  The  policy  of  the  English  Government  inclines  to 
change,"  added  Napoleon;  ''my  gi\and  and  final  efforts  will  at 
last  bring  us  the  general  peace."    He  commenced  at  the  same 
moment  his  preparations  for  the  Russian  campaign. 

''  Everything  depends  of  the  TagusI"  Such  was  the  watch- 
word sent  back  to  Spain  by  General  Foy,  and  the  tenor  of 
the  correspondence  between  Major-General  Berthier  and  the 
leaders  of  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula.  General  Drouet  began 
the  march  with  his  army  reduced  to  15,000  men,  which  Napo- 
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leon  reckoned  as  80,000.  In  consequence  of  the  delay  of  the 
operations,  only  one  division  of  7000  men  was  effectively  at  the 
disposal  of  the  general  when  he  took  the  road  from  Santaremu 
General  Gardanne,  sent  forward  in  advance,  had  beconM 
aLirmed  through  the  report  of  a  movement  of  the  English, 
and  had  promptly  fallen  back  upon  Almeida,  leaving  to  the 
soldiers  of  Massena,  and  to  the  general-in-ciiief  himselt  the 
wretchedness  of  a  hope  deceived.  The  instructions  sent  to 
Gener<il  Drouet  still  gave  evidence  of  the  obstinate  illusions  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  regards  the  respective  situation  of 
the  two  armies  in  Portugal.  "Repeat  to  General  Drouet  the 
order  to  go  to  Almeida,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  Marshal  Berthier, 
*'  and  to  collect  considerable  forces,  in  order  to  be  of  use  to  the 
Prince  of  Essling,  and  to  aid  in  keeping  open  his  eommuni(3a- 
tions.  It  -will  be  necessary'  that  he  should  give  to  General  Gar- 
danne,  or  any  other  general,  a  force  of  6000  men,  with  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  in  order  to  reopen  tlie  communicatio?!,  nnd 
that  a  corps  of  the  same  force  should  be  placed  at  Almeidr*^  to 
corresi>ODd  with  him.  In  short,  it  is  important  that  the  cc^ia- 
munications  of  the  army  of  Portugal  should  be  re-establLsb*^ 
in  order  that  during  all  the  time  that  the  EngUsh  remain  in 
the  country  the  rear  of  the  Prince  of  Essling  may  be  secureiy 
guarded.  Immediately  the  English  have  re-embarked  he  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  CiuJad  Rodrigo,  my  intention  l)eing 
tliat  only  the  ninth  corps  should  be  engaged  in  Portugal,  unless 
the  English  still  hold  it;  and  even  the  ninth  corps  ought  Dever 
to  let  itself  be  separated  from  Almeida ;  but  it  ought  to  ma- 
noeuvre between  Almeida  and  Coimbra." 

When  General  Drouet,  collecting  all  his  forces,  arriv:-Hl  at 
length  with  8000  or  9000  men  at  Thomar  (January,  1811). 
Marshal  Massena  had  been  strtiggling  for  five  months  in  com- 
plete isolation  against  a  situation  which  became  every  day 
more  critical.  He  had  successively  seized  Punliete  and  Leyria. 
constantly  occupied  in  preparing  for  that  pjissage  ot  the  Tagiis 
which  Napoleon  was  recommending  to  him  without  fathoming 
the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  task.  The  soldiers  had  bc-en 
organized  into  companies  of  foragers,  from  day  to  day  oblii-'ed 
to  c:o  out  further  from  the  encampments  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
some  T-esources,  exposing  themselves  in  consequence  to  attficka 
from  a  population  everywhere  hostile.  Marauders  often  de- 
tached themselves  from  tlieir  regnnents,  livuig  for  several 
weeks  by  veritable  pilLige  before  retummg  under  their  liaga 
The  officers  suifered  still  more  tlian  the  soldiers,  for  they  did 
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not  pillage.     Money  and  rations  failed  them;   their  clothei 
were  worn  to  rags;  courage  alone  remained  inexhaustible:  dis^ 
ciphne  grew  feeble  in  every  rank  of  the  mihtary  hierarehv 
The  heutenants  of  Marshal  Ma^na  did  not  experience  tha 
same  confidence  in  him  which  sustained  the  soldiere     The 
bridges  at  length  reached  completion,  thanks  to  prodigies  of 
perseverance  and  cleverness;  bitter  discussions  arose  every  day 
as  to  the  most  favorable  pomt  for  the  passage,  when  the  an- 
proach  of  Greneral  Drouet  infused  joy  and  hope  into  the  entire 
army.     General  Gardanne,  who  commanded  the  vantmard  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  aU  the  stragghng  divisions  of  the  ninth 
corps,  and  the  ordei-s  sent  to  Marehal  Soult  for  the  movement 
ot  Marshal  Mortier.     Money  as  weU  a^  reinforcements  was 
about  to  ram  upon  the  army.     The  instructions  of  the  emperor 
were  precise.     The  English  were  to  be  speedily  dislodged  from 
their  famous  hnes;  and,  if  it  was  necessary  still  to  blockade 
them  for  some  time,  the  Tagus  once  crossed,  the  troops  would 
no  longer  want  for  resources.     Tlie  plain  of  Alemtejo  would  be 
open  to  them;   the  fine  season  was  approaching;   aU  efforts 
would  become    easy.      Confidence   and    cheerfulness    spread 
through  all  the  encampments. 

Marshal  Massena  alone  remained  sad  and  uneasy     He  had 
reaxl  the  despatches  which  General  Drouet  brought  him-   he 
had  snided  bitterly  at  the  hopes  and  counsels  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon;  he  comprehended  that  the  reinforcements  were  in- 
eufhcient,  and  that  the  attempt  at  resistance  was  in  advance 
condemned  to  failure.     General  Drouet  had  the  order  to  main- 
tarn  communications  between  Santarem  and  Almeida;  ah-eady 
the  msurrection  had  closed  up  all  the  roads  behind  hun  and 
new  skirmishes  were  necessary  to  open  a  passage.     Only  the 
corps  of  General  Gardanne  was  destined  to  remain  in  the  en- 
campments,  and  that  corps  did  not  amount  to  1500  men      Mas- 
sena resolved  upon  keeping  General  Drouet  near  himself;  not 
without  pain  did  he  arnve  at  this  conclusion.     Discouragement 
was  already  penetratmg  the  army,  with  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  situation  and  of  the  notorious  msufficiency  of  the  succors 
Oreneml  Foy  had  just  arrived,  accompanied  by  a  small  corps  of 
recruits  or  convalescents,  which  he  had  formed  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
ngo     Before  quitting  that  post,  he  had  written  to  Marshal 
Soult,   contmually  occupied  in  Andalusia:   ''I  beseech  vou. 
Monsieur  le  Marechal,  in  the  name  of  a  sentiment  sacred  to  all 
i  rench  hearts-of  the  sentiment  which  inflames  us  all  for  the 
interests  and  glory  of  our  august  master-to  present  at  the 
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soonest  possible  moment  a  corps  of  troops  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere.  It  is  scarcely 
four  days'  journey  from  Badajoz  to  Breto,  a  vilkige  situated 
opposite  Punhete.  The  English  are  not  numerous  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus;  they  caimot  dare  anything  in  this  part 
without  compromising  the  safety  of  their  formidable  entrench- 
ments before  Lisbon,  which  are  only  eight  leagues  from  the 
bridge  of  Rio  Mazac.  According  to  th(^  decision  that  your  Ex- 
cellency may  arrive  at,  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Essling  will 
pass  the  Tagus,  hold  m  check  the  English  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  will  fatigue  them,  will  prey  upon  them,  will  keep  them 
in  painful  and  ruinous  inaction,  will  form  between  them  and 
your  sieges  a  barrier  likely  to  accelerate  the  surrcnder  of  the 
towns ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  this  army,  failing  to  effect  the 
passage  that  has  become  necessary,  will  be  forced  to  with  iraw 
from  the  Tagus  and  from  the  English  in  order  to  find  sufficient 
to  eat,  and  by  the  same  movement  will  give  the  day  to  our 
eternal  enemies,  in  a  struggle  in  which  till  now  the  chances 
have  been  in  our  favor.  The  country  between  the  Mondego 
and  the  Tagus  being  eaten  up  and  entirely  devastated,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  army  of  Portugal  having  to  make 
a  retrograde  step  of  about  five  or  six  leagues.  Hunger  will 
follow  it  even  into  the  provinces  of  the  north.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  retreat  are  incalculable.  It  appertains  to 
you.  Monsieur  le  !Mar6chal,  to  be  at  once  the  saviour  of  a  great 
army  and  the  powerful  instrument  in  carrjnng  out  the  ideas  of 
our  glorious  sovereign.  On  the  day  when  the  troops  under 
your  orders  shall  have  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and 
faciUtated  the  passage  of  this  great  river,  you  will  be  the  true 
conqueror  of  Portugal. " 

When  Marshal  Soult  received  this  eloquent  and  truthful 
summing  up  from  General  Foy,  already  forestalled  by  the 
formal  orders  of  the  emperor,  he  was  personally  in  a  grave  em- 
barrassment. Like  Massena  in  Portugal,  he  was  disposing:  in 
Andalusia  of  forces  less  considerable  tlmn  Napoleon  estimated 
them  in  France.  General  Suchet,  after  having  brilliantly  ac- 
complished his  enterprise  against  Tortosa,  which  was  reduced 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  had  immediately  commenced  the  diffi- 
cult siege  of  Tarragona,  which  occupied  almost  all  his  forces. 
General  Sebastian!  with  difficulty  sufficed  for  guarding  Gra- 
nada; Marshal  Victor  was  detained  before  Cadiz,  where  the 
Cortes  had  solemnly  assembled  on  the  4th  of  September.  The 
resistance  was  to  be  long,  the  place  being  manned  by  good 
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troops    and  constantly  revictuaUed   by  the  English  vessels. 
Generals  Blake  and  Castafios  had  collected  their  forces  and 
ceaselessly  harassed  the  corps  occupied  by  the  sieges  as  well 
as  the  armies  which  kept  the  country.     ^Marshal  Soult  had  iust 
asked  for  unportant  reinforcements  from  Paris   when  he  re- 
ceived the  order  to  attempt  the  difficult  enterprise  of  an  expe- 
dition mto  Portugal.     He  thought  he  had  the  right  to  comment 
on  the  instructions  sent  to  him,  and  whilst  urging  the  obstacles 
which  were  opposed  to  his  prompt  obedience,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  aid  of  Mai-shal  Massena  by  re- 
ducing  the  hostile  towns  found  upon  the  road  to  Portugal     The 
sieges  accomplished,  nothing  more  would  hinder  the  marcl'i  upon 
feantarem.     He  advanced  then,  with  Marslial  Mortier  and  the 
fifth  corps,  to  the  attack  of  Olivenga,  whicJi  did  not  oppose  a 
long  resistance.     On  the  27th  of  January  he  invested  Badaioz 

The  place  was  strong,  protected  by  the  Guadiana  and  by 
solid  ramparts;  it  communicated  by  a  stone  bridge  with  Fort 
St.  Cnstoval,  built  upon  the  right  bank,  and  defending  the  en- 
trenched  camp  of  Santa  Engracia.  At  the  moment  when  Mar- 
shal  Soult  approached  Badajoz.  the  corps  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Romana,  formeriy  occupied  in  Portugal  in  the  service  of  the 
Knghsh,  and  recently  recalled  by  the  Spanish  insurrection  took 
poFsession  of  tliese  entrenchments;  its  indefatigable  chief  had 

?f !  f u    i"/  u'^^'''''     ^*  ''^""^  ^^  presence  of  these  hostile  forces 
that  the  fifth  corps  commenced  the  work  of  a  siege  destined  to 
detain  them  for  several  weeks.     A  successful  attack  on  a  little 
detached  fort  permitted  the  marshals  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  Guadiana,  then  much  swollen  by  the  rains,  and  to  give 
battle  to  the  Spanish  army.     On  the  19th  of  February  in  the 
morning,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gevara,  the  corps  of  the  insur- 
gents were  completely  defeated,  without  having  been  able  to 
succeed  m  establishing  themselves  in  the  entrenched  camp  of 
Santa  Engracia.     Marshal  Soult  was  now  in   a  situation   to 
hasten  the  taking  of  Badajoz,  and  to  push  forward  into  Portu- 
gal before  the  Spanish  army  could  be  re-formed.     He  does  not 
appear  to  have  conceived  this  idea,  and  resumed  with  persever- 
ance the  work  of  the  trenches.     "I   hope  that  Badajoz  will 
have  been  taken  in  the  course  of  January,  and  that  the  iunc- 
^on  with  the  Prince  of  Esshng  will  have  taken  place  before  the 
^ih  of  January,"  wrote  the  emperor,  meanwhile      "If  it  is 
necessary,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  can  withdraw  troops  from  the 
fourth  corps.    I  repeat  t^  you,  everything  depends  upon  the 
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The  cannon  of  Badajoz  were  heard  at  Santarem  and  at  Torres 
Vedras,  and  the  hearts  of  the  two  armies  beat  with  uneasiness 
and  hope.  Upon  the  arrival  of  General  Foy,  in  presence  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  disposable  forces,  the  question  lay  be- 
tween a  retreat  upon  Mondego  and  an  attempt  at  the  pabsage 
of  the  Tagus.  The  wish  of  the  emperor  strongly  expressed  to 
Foy  himself,  the  patriotic  honor  which  animated  all  the  gen- 
erals, even  the  most  dissatisfied,  had  made  the  balance  incline 
in  favor  of  a  prolonged  occupation.  It  wiis  necessary,  then,  to 
attempt  to  cross  the  river ;  the  distress  which  reigned  in  cer- 
tain divisions,  absolutely  reduced  by  famine,  did  not  permit  of 
hesitation ;  the  shores  of  the  stream  were  reconnoitred  with 
care.  For  a  moment  the  idea  was  entertained  of  making  use, 
as  a  guiding  mark,  of  the  isle  of  Alviela,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  river,  as  the  isle  of  Lobau  was  found  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  Danube.  The  materials  of  the  bridge  were  col- 
lected at  Punhete,  but  horses  were  wanting.  General  Eble 
opposed  an  attempt,  the  advantages  of  which  were  to  be  too 
tardily  recognized.  The  passage  from  Santarem  to  Abrantes 
offered  the  inconvenience  of  an  immediate  attack  from  the 
enemy  in  possession  of  that  town,  recently  fortified  by  Gen- 
eral Hill.  It  was  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Mai*shal 
Soult,  or  for  the  reinforcements  which  he  had  been  ordered  to 
send  into  Portugal.  Massena  had  never  believed,  and  did  not 
believe,  in  the  promises  which  had  been  made  him  on  this  side; 
he  consented,  however,  upon  the  advice  of  all,  to  retard  for  a 
few^  days  a  retrograde  movement  which  became  necessary,  the 
impossibility  of  attempting  alone  the  passage  of  the  Tagus 
being  recognized.  The  enemy  had  occupied  the  isle  of  Alviela; 
all  the  local  resources  were  exhausted;  the  reserve  of  biscuit 
assured  still  fifteen  days'  provisions  to  the  army.  The  weeks 
passed  without  news:  the  wind  no  longer  brought  the  sound  of 
the  cannonade ;  the  soldiers  felt  themselves  abandoned  at  the 
end  of  the  world ;  the  anger  of  the  generals  no  longer  permitted 
them  to  reanimate  the  failing  courage  of  an  army  famished 
and  without  hope.  Massena  commenced  the  skilful  prepara- 
tions for  his  retreat  upon  Mondego,  Under  pretext  of  effect- 
ing a  concentration  of  the  corps  necessary  for  the  passage  of 
the  Tagus,  he  detached  Marshal  Ney  towards  Leyria,  with  a 
view  of  cutting  off  from  the  enemy  the  roads  to  the  sea,  in 
order  to  form  afterwards  a  rear-guard.  The  wounded  and  the 
sick  had  been  taken  on  before.  On  the  5th  of  March,  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  whole  French  army  was  on  the  march,  sad 
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and  gloomy  in  spite  of  their  joy  at  quitting  the  places  where 
they  had  sulfeied  without  compensiition  and  without  glory. 
The  materials  of  the  bridges,  prepared  with  so  much  care  by 
General  Eble,  were  burnt.  General  Junot  pressed  forwai-d,  in 
order  to  occupy  Coimbra  and  the  Mondego-a  i-allying-point 
indicated  beforeliand  to  all  the  corps. 

Lord   Wellington  issued  forth  from  his  entrenchments  on 
learning-  the  movements  which  announced  to  him  our  retreat. 
His  accustomed  prudence  kept  him  from  precipitating  the  pur^ 
suit  by  an  etfort  that  might   become    dangerous;  tlie  well- 
known  character  of  Marshal  Ney  protected  the  rear-guard  no 
less  than  the  valor  of  his  troops.     He  ranged  his  forces  in 
order  of  battle  before  Pombal,  wliich  obliged  Wellington  to 
recall  the  troops  which  he  had  detached  for  the  succor  of 
Radajoz.    But  the  hurry  of  the  retreat  had  resumed  possession 
of  the  mind  of  General  Drouet,  ever  haunted  by  compunctions 
for  his  disobedience  to  the  formal  orders  of  Napoleon.     Ney 
was  not  in  a  pasition  seriously  to  defend  his  positions  against 
the   English;  after  a  brilliant  skirmish,   he    fell    back  upon 
Redinha.      His  division  of    infantry  had    constantly  fought 
under  his  orders  in  aU  the  campaigns  of  the  six  previous  years; 
It  disputed  the  land,  foot  to  foot,  with  the  25,000  English  who 
followed  the  In-ench  army,  without  letting  itself,  for  a  single 
moment,   be  troubled  or  pressed  by  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy.      Tlie  least  otfonsive  movement  of  the   English  col- 
umns was  responded  to  by  a  charge  from  our  troops,  which 
soon    re-established  the    distance   between    the  two    armies 
Massena,  who   was  present    at    the  manoeuvres  of  Marshal 
Ney.  adnnred  them  without  reserve,  beseeching  his  clever  and 
courageous  lieutenant  not  to  abandon  the  heights,  in  order  to 
give  the  other  corps  the  time  and  space  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  march.     A  last  engagement,  which  took  place 
upon   the    krnks   of  the  Soure,    in   front    of  the  position  of 
Redmha,  i)ermitted  Ney  at  ia^t  to  cross  the  river,  and  gsdn  the 
town  of  Condeixa. 

The  position  was  strong,  and  Massena  counted  on  the  ener- 
getic resistance  of  his  rear-guard,  in  order  to  hinder  the  Eng- 
hsh,  and  leave  time  for  the  different  corps  to  reassemble  at 
Coimbra.  Marshal  Ney  on  this  occasion  failed  to  realize  the 
just  hopes  of  his  chief;  after  a  slight  skirmish,  be  abandoned 
Condeixa,  and  overtaking  in  his  haste  the  corps  that  his  move- 
ment had  exposed,  he  fell  back  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
army.    A  position  at  Coimbra  became  impossible,  as  Lord 
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Wellington  was  following  closely  on  our  divided  forces.  Mas- 
sena gained  the  Alva  by  a  series  of  clever  nuinoeuvres,  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  the  want  of  discip  ine  in  his  lieutenants. 
Marshal  Ney  had  let  himself  be  sin-prised  at  Fez  d'Arunce  by 
the  English ;  General  Regnier  extended  his  camp  to  a  distance, 
without  care  for  the  safety  of  other  corps;  the  position  of  the 
Alva  was  no  longer  tenable.  Massena,  exasperated  and 
grieved,  continued  his  march  towards  the  frontier  of  Spain; 
re-entered  it  without  glory,  after  having  displayed,  during  six 
months,  all  the  resources  of  his  courage,  and  the  energy  of  his 
will  in  a  situation  which  had  been  imjirudently  imposed  upon 
him  by  peremptory  orders.  He  led  back  an  army  inured  to 
fatigue  and  privations,  but  disorganized  by  an  existence  at 
once  idle  and  irregular,  directed  by  chiefs  soured  and  discon- 
tented. The  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  were  not  long 
in  bursting  forth;  scarcely  had  the  troops  taken  a  few  days' 
rest  in  Spain,  when  Marshal  Massena  conceived  the  idea  of  as- 
suming the  offensive  by  descending  upon  the  Tagus  by 
Alcantara,  in  order  to  re-enter  Portugal  and  recommence  the 
campaign.  Marshal  Ney  frankly  refused  to  follow  him  with- 
out the  communication  of  the  formal  orders  of  the  emperor. 
In  consideration  of  this  act  of  revolt,  twice  repeated,  Massena 
took  from  Ney  the  command  of  the  sixth  corps,  which  was 
confided  to  Gen<^ral  Loyson.  Ney  obeyed,  not  without  some 
regret  for  his  conduct ;  the  ill-humor  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
corps  rendered  the  resumption  of  the  campaign  in  Portugal 
utterly  impossible :  the  army  was  cantoned  between  Almeida, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Salamanca.  The  emperor  had  just  con- 
fided the  general  command  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  north  to 
Marshal  Bessieres;  the  latter  had  promised  much  to  Manhal 
Massena,  who  still  nursed  the  hope  of  a  great  battle.  Lord 
Wellington,  following  the  French,  had  entered  Spain. 

The  situation  of  affairs  became  critical,  in  spite  of  the  eclat 
of  the  taking  of  Badajoz,  which  had  been  at  length  reduced  to 
capitulate,  on  the  11th  of  March,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  as- 
sault. Marshal  Soult  now  found  himself  pressed  to  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  Cadiz.  Marshal  Victor  was  threatened  in  his 
positions  of  siege  by  the  Spanish  general  Blake,  antl  by  an 
English  corps  recently  embarked  at  Gibraltar.  But  already 
the  energetic  defence  of  Victor  had  triumphed  over  the  enemy 
in  the  battle  of  Barossa.  Tlie  assailants  had  retired,  but  re- 
mained in  a  threatening  attitude.  The  army  of  Welhngton, 
formerly  kept    immovable    by  Massena   at    Torres    Vedras, 
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became  every  day  a  danger  for  those  who  had  not  been  able, 

or  who  had  not  been  willing,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  expedition 
in  Portugal.  Our  forces,  everywhere  dispersed,  were  every- 
where in8uffiei(^nt.  Marshal  Soult,  justly  uneasy,  demanded 
remforcements  from  all  sides.  General  Foy  had  returned  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  emperor  the  retreat  of 
Massena. 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  Napoleon.     He  had  not  yet  opened 
hLs  eyes  to  the  profound  causes  of  so  many  repeated  checks.     He 
did  not  comprehend  the  lessons  which  events  Avere  pointing  out 
to  his  conquering  ambition.     He  imputed  to  his  lieutenants 
faults  sometimes  inevitable,  or  easily  to  be  foreseen  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.     The  inexhaustible 
resources  of   his  military  genius  were  not,  however,  at  a  loss 
on    the  occasion    of  this    fii-st  outburst    of  embarrassments 
destmed  diuly  to  increase.     He  recalled  Marshal  Key,  incapa' 
ble  or  s^'rvrng  under  any  other  than  himself,  and  rei)Iaced 
hnn    by    :Marslial    Marmont,    more    docile,    more    skilled    in 
questions  of  military  organization,  and  veiy  earnest  in  the 
service  of  Marshal   Massena.     Tlie  latter  was  charged  with 
watching  Lord  WelUngton,    and   with  closely  following  the 
l^ndish    army.     Marshal  Soult  received  the  reinforcements 
which  had  become  necessary  to  him  in  order  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  Estramadura.      Tlie  garrison  of  Badajoz  was  in- 
sufficient; that  of  Almeida  had  been  furnishing  provisions  for 
several  weeks  to  tlie  troops  of  Massena  cantoned  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  place ;  resources  be^an  to  be  exhausted     Wei- 
Imgton  was  triumphing  in  Portugal,  in  Spain,   and  even  in 
t.nc:lanl     His  detractors  had  been  constrained  to  admire  the 
wisdom  of  his  contrivances,  and  to  admit  their  success-  the 
opposition  loudly  proclaimed  it  in  Parliament;  the  war  party 
prevailed  in  the  councils,  and  no])ody  any  longer  haggled  over 
the  succors  to  the  victorious  general.     Past  clamor  did  not 
trouble  Lord   Wellington:   the  flatteries  of  public  favor  did 
not  intoxicate  him.     He  decided  on  laying  siege  to  the  places 
recently  conquered  by  the  Frencli.     He  himself  proceeded  to 
the   environs  of  Badaj.^z,  in  order  to  settle  his  plan  for  the 
campaign.     The  bulk  of  his  army  were  menacing  Almeida 

Massena  was  informed  of  the  departure  of  Wellington  •  Tie 
conceived  the  hope  of  profiting  by  his  absence  to  inflict  upon 
the  Ln^dish  a  startling  defeat.  Hastily  collecting  a  convov  of 
provisions  destined  U>  revictual  Almeida,  he  pressed  Marshal 
IJessieres  to  join  with  him  in  order  to  attack  the  army  of  the 
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enemy.  Bessieres  lingered;  the  lieutenant  of  Massena  did 
not  give  evidence  of  the  ardor  which  still  inflamed  the  heroic 
defender  of  Genoa.  Using  on  this  occasion  all  liis  rights  as 
general-in-chief,  Massena  ordered  at  length  the  concentration 
of  the  forces.  He  was  getting  ready  to  set  out,  "without 
bread,  without  cannons,  without  horses,"  wrote  he  to  Marshal 
Bessieres,  resolved  upon  no  longer  deferring  his  attack.  The 
I)uke  of  Istria  (Bessieres)  arrived  at  last,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  1500  horses  and  a  convoy  of  grain. 
When  the  troops  quitted  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  2iid  of  May, 
they  had  appeased  their  hunger.  About  36,000  men  were 
under  arms.     Wellington  had  had  time  to  rejoin  his  army. 

The  English  occupied  the  village  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  be- 
tween the  two  streams  of  the  Dos  Casas  and  the  Furones ; 
they  covered  thus  their  principal  communications  with  Portu- 
gal by  the  bridge  of  Castelbon  over  the  Coa,  and  defended 
against  us  the  road  of  Almeida.  The  combat  began  (3rd  May, 
1811)  upon  the  two  shores  of  the  Dos  Casas.  Extremely 
furious  on  both  sides,  it  left  the  English  in  possession  of  the 
village.  Our  columns  of  attack  found  themselv(\s  insufficient, 
and  dispersed  over  too  wide  an  extent  of  country.  They 
occupied,  however,  both  shores  of  the  stream,  when,  night 
falling,  caused  the  combat  to  cease.  On  the  morrow  Marshal 
Massena,  changing  the  point  of  his  principal  effort,  marched 
with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  upon  Pozo-Velho.  He 
attacked  on  May  5th,  at  daybreak.  Some  brilliant  charges  of 
cavalry  threw  the  English  into  disorder,  but  the  guard 
refused  to  act  without  the  orders  of  Marshal  Bessieres,  who 
was  not  found  in  time  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  division  of 
General  Loyson  went  astray  in  the  woods,  while  General 
Reynier  limited  himself  to  keeping  back  the  English  brigade 
which  was  directly  opposed  to  him.  The  ammunition  failed; 
Mai-shal  Bessieres,  alleging  the  fatigue  of  the  teams,  refused 
to  despatch  immediately  the  wagons  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where 
there  was  a  store  of  cartridges.  Discussion  and  want  of  dis- 
cipline had  borne  their  fruits.  The  first  glorious  outburst  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day  remained  without  result.  Messena 
slept  upon  the  field  of  battle,  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
English;  but  the  latter  had  not  recoiled,  and  everywhere 
maintained  their  position.  When  the  marshal,  provided  with 
ammunition,  wished  to  recommence  hostilities,  the  most  de- 
voted amongst  his  lieutenants  dissuaded  him  from  the  enter- 
prise.    Discouragement    spi-ead   among   the   soldiers,  as  ill- 
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humor  among  the  officers.  With  despair  in  bis  heart,  Mas- 
sena  remained  in  face  of  the  EngUsh  whiist  he  gave  orders  to 
blow  up  the  ramparts  of  Almeida.  The  movement  of  retreat 
bad  scarcely  commenced,  on  the  10th  of  May,  when  the  ex- 
pioHion  was  heard  which  announced  the  execution  of  the 
orders  given.  The  town  of  Almeida  existed  no  longer.  The 
garrison  had  succeeded  in  escaping  the  watchfulness  of  the 
Engksh,  rejoining  the  coi*ps  of  General  Heudelet,  who  had 
been  sent  to  meet  it.  ''That  act  is  as  good  as  a  victory  I" 
cried  Lord  Wellington  in  anger.  Messena,  however,  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  deceived. 

A  few  days  later  (16th  May,  1811),  Marshal  Soult  failed  in 
his  turn  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  English  posted  be- 
fore Badajoz.  on  the  shores  of  the  Albuera.  A  corps  of  the 
Anglo-Spanish  army  had  laid  siege  to  the  place.  The  efforts 
of  the  1?  rench  general  to  seize  the  village  of  Albuera  were  not 
successfid.  The  marshal  was  constrained  to  place  his  canton- 
ments at  some  distance,  without,  however,  withdrawing  from 
Badajoz.  ]Massena  had  just  been  recidled  to  France,  and  re- 
placed in  his  command  by  Marshal  Marmont.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  constantly  sacriliced  to  an  ambition  bolder 
and  cleverer  than  iiis  own,  and  to  bear  more  than  once  the 
punishment  for  faults  which  he  had  not  committed.  His  soul 
remained  indomitable,  even  in  his  bitter  sorrow;  but  Ids 
military  career  was  terminated.  Henceforth  he  was  to  light 
no  more:  none  of  the  last  efforts  of  Napoleon  were  confided 
to  the  warlike  p-emus  of  an  ancient  rival,  who  had  become  a 
loyid  and  VL^eful  lieutenant,  without  ever  sinking  to  the  role 
of  the  CO ui  tier  or  the  servant. 

For  three  yeai-s  past,  the  stubborn  antipathy  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  foreign  yoke  had  been  struggling  foot  to  foot  against 
the  power  of  Napoleon.  For  two  years  the  most  brilliant 
efforts  of  our  courage  had  been  vamly  enj ployed  against  the 
boldly-plamied  resistiuice  of  the  English.  The  enormous 
sacrifices  necessitated  by  the  conquest  of  Spain  were  not  com- 
pensated for,  either  by  repose  or  glory.  The  armies  were  ex- 
hausted, and  the  generals  gi-ew  weary  of  struggling  with 
enemies  hnpossible  to  destroy,  whilst  they  fled  only  to  form 
again  immediately,  like  the  Spaniards;  or  wlnlst  they  de- 
fended intrepidly  positions  cleverly  chosen,  like  the  English. 
The  power  and  the  reputation  of  Wellington  went  on  increas- 
ing in  proportion  to  our  defeats.  King  Jostph,  feeble  and 
honorable,  unjustly  imposed  by  a  perfidious  contrivance  on  a 
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people  who  repelled  him,  carried  to  France  the  recital  of  his 
griefs  and  sorrows. 

Such  was  the  situation  m  Spain  in  the  month  of  May,  1811, 
after  the  hopes  and  long  illusions  of  the  campaigns  of 
Andidusia  and  Portugal.  The  emperor  had  just  experiencecl  a 
great  joy ;  be  possessed  at  last  a  son.  The  King  of  Rome  warf 
born  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  Marcn.  But  day  by  day  tha 
situation  was  becoming  more  grave.  The  rupture  with  Russia 
was  imminent.  We  had  lost  one  after  the  other  our  most  im- 
portant colonies.  In  1809  the  English  had  seized  upon  our 
factories  in  the  Senegal,  and  had  succeeded  in  destroying  our 
power  in  St.  Domingo;  in  the  months  of  July  and  December, 
1810,  the  Isle  of  B<:>urbon  and  the  Isle  of  France  were  in  their 
turn  snatched  away.  Our  courageous  efforts  on  the  seas  were 
powerless  to  defend  the  ancient  possessions  of  France,  as  our 
brilliant  valor  tailed  in  Sixain  to  assun^  us  an  unjust  conquest. 
In  the  interim,  the  industnal  and  commercird  crisis  was  de- 
veloping, thouch  the  superabiindcmce  of  produ^-tion  in  face  of 
a  European  market  more  and  more  restricted.  At  the  same 
time  the  Emperor  Napoleon  found  himself  battling  with  tho 
heedlessly  contracted  difficulties  of  the  spiritual  govemmenti 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  new  prelates  were  etill  waiting 
for  their  bulls  or  institution,  and  the  Pope  still  continued  a 
prisoner. 

Napoleon  took  his  decision.  He  gave  orders  to  the  appointed 
bishops  of  Orleans,  St.  Flour,  Asti,  and  Liege  to  repair  to 
their  sees  without  any  other  ecclesiastical  formalities.  He  had 
elevated  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch,  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Paris,  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Belloy.  Fesch  provision- 
ally accepted,  whilst  continuing  to  hold  his  archbishopric  of 
Lyons,  the  titles  of  which  were  canonically  regular.  The 
emperor  flew  into  a  passion.  He  had  be«m  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Notre  Dame  without  being  received  by  Cardinal  Fesch.  "I 
expect,"  said  he,  "  to  find  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at  the  door 
of  his  cathedral. "  He  ordered  the  newly-elected  prelate  to  take 
possession  of  his  see.  "No,"  said  the  cardinal;  "I  shall  wait 
for  the  institution  of  the  holy  father."  "  But  the  chapter  has 
given  you  powers."  *'It  is  true,  but  I  should  not  know  how 
to  use  them  in  this  case."  "Ah!"  cried  the  emperor,  *'you 
condemn  those  who  have  obeyed  me.  I  shall  certainly  know 
how  to  force  you  to  it."  ^^  Potins  moH,''^  rt^plied  the  cardinal 
"Ah!  nioin,  mori,'"  repeated  the  emperor.  "You  choose 
Maury ;  you  shaU  have  him !" 
HF  (16)  Vol.  7 
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Cardinal  Maury,  formerly  the  fiery  defender  of  the  rights 
and  libertic*s  of  the  CathoHc  Church  before  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1810.     On  the  22nd,  Osmond,  the  Bishop  of  Nancy, 
was  called  to  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Florence.     Command 
was  priven  to  the  two  prelates  to  take  possession  of  their  sees. 
From  Siivona,  Pius  VII.  had  often  succeeded  in  causing  some 
canonical  dispensations  and  some  indications  of  his  spiritual 
authority  to  reach  the  French  and  Italian  clergy.     Several 
associations  were  formed  in  order  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  for  doing  so.     The  Pope  profited  by  them  to  send  to 
Cardinal    Maury,  as  Archbishop   of    Florence,  a  prohibition 
against  ascending  episcopal  chairs  without  his  institution.     The 
brief  addressed  to  Florence  was  promptly  circulated  in  the 
city.    A  canon  and  two  priests  were  on  this  account  thrown 
into  prison.    At  Paris  the  brief  was  secretly  committed  to  the 
Abbe  d' Astros,  grand  capitular  vicar,  cousin  of  Portalis,  the 
councillor  of  state,  and  the  son  of  the  former  minister  of  relig- 
ion.   The  canon  was  moderate  in  his  opinions  as  in  his  con- 
duct ;  he  conformed,  however,  to  the  instructions  of  the  holy 
father.    When  Cardinal  Maury  wished  to  have  the  episcopal 
cross  borne  before  him,  the  chapter  abandoned  him  en  tnasse^ 
in  order  to  retire  to  the  sacristy.    A  second  brief  from  the 
Pope  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  "removing  from  the  ap- 
pointed archbishop  all  power  and  all  jurisdiction,  declaring 
null  and  without  effect  all  that  might  be  done  to  the  contrary, 
knowingly  or  through  ignorance."    The  emperor  flew  into  a 
rage,  attributing  the  resistance  to  the  Abbe  d'Astros,  whom  he 
violently  apostrophized  in  public  in  a  reception  at  the  Tuil- 
eries.     **I  avow  that  I  had  kept  myself  a  little  on  one  side," 
Astros  himself  says;  "but  I  did  not  wish  to  have  myself 
Bought  for,  and  I  always  presented  myself  when  the  emperor 
asked  for  me."    '*  Before  all,  monsieur,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a 
Frenchman,"  cried  Napoleon;   "it  is  the  way  to  be,  at  the 
Bame  time,  a  good  Christian.    The  doctrine  of  Bossuet  is  the 
sole  guide  one  ought  to  follow.    With  him  one  is  sure  of  not 
losing  one's  way.    I  expect  every  one  to  acknowledge  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Galilean  Church.    Tlie  religion  of  Bossuet  is  as 
feir  from  that  of  Gregory  VII.  as  heaven  is  from  hell.    I  know, 
monsieur,  that  you  are  in  opposition  to  the  measures  that  my 
policy  prescribes.    I  have  the  sword  on  my  side ;  take  care  of 
yourself  I"    The  Abb6  d'Astros  was  put  in  prison  at  Vincennes, 
and  was  to  remain  there  until  the  fall  of  the  empire.    It  waa 
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not  long  before  the  Cardinals  de  Pietro  and  Gabrielli  weri 
brought  there  also.  Portalis  had  secretly  learnt  of  the  papaJ 
interdiction  from  his  relative.  He  limited  himself  to  inform- 
ing Pasquier,  recently  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  pohce. 
He  was  expelled  in  full  sitting  of  the  Council  of  State  by  the 
emperor,  with  the  most  harsh  reproaches  on  his  perfidy.  **  Go, 
monsieur,"  said  he  to  him,  **and  let  me  never  again  see  you 
before  my  eyes !"  At  the  same  time,  and  in  accordance  with 
formal  orders  received  from  Paris,  Pius  VII.  was  surrounded 
with  the  most  paltry  vexations;  henceforth  he  was  deprived  in 
his  captivity  of  all  his  old  servants.  The  papers  and  portfohos 
of  the  Pope  were  all  seized.  "  Never  mind  my  purse,"  said  the 
holy  father;  "but  what  will  they  do  with  my  breviary  and 
the  oflSco  of  the  Virgin?"  He  did  not  consent  to  dehvcr  to 
Prince  Borghese  the  ring  of  the  Fisherman,  which  he  wore 
habitually  on  his  finger,  until  he  had  hiaiself  broken  it.  About 
the  same  time,  on  several  occasions,  Italian  priests  who  had 
refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  state  of  things  were 
transported  to  Corsica.  Napoleon  had  himself  given  his  in- 
structions to  the  niiiiister  of  religion.  The  boundaries  of  the 
dioceses  and  parishes  in  the  Pontifical  States  underwent  a  com- 
plete alteration.  Their  number  wa^  much  restricted.  Ail  the 
archives  of  the  court  of  Romo  wei-e  traiisj>r)rte<:l  to  Paris. 

The  emi)eror  had  not  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  conces- 
sions he  had  formerly  obtained  from  Pius  VIL  when  strong 
and  iree:  he  had  re^'koned  upon  a  complete  submissioa  from 
the  aged  prisoner.  Already  the  refusal  of  the  holy  father  to 
the  insinuations  of  the  Cardinals  Spina  and  Caselli  had  dis- 
quieted Napoleon:  he  had  formerly  flattei-ed  himself  that  he 
could  make  the  Pope  acjcept  the  suppression  of  his  temporal 
power  and  the  confiscation  of  his  states  by  offering  him  palaees 
at  Paris  and  Avignon,  a  rich  income,  and  the  nol)Ie  grandeur 
of  his  spiritual  authority  over  the  whole  Catholic  Cluirch.  The 
extent  of  this  authority,  such  as  the  emperor  conceived  it,  was 
bc-;:inning  to  reveal  itself.  Napoleon  wished  to  be  the  master 
in  the  Church  as  in  the  State.  The  authority  of  tlie  Czar  over 
the  Russian  Church,  or  of  the  Sultan  over  the  Mussulmans, 
could  alone  satisfy  his  ideas.  "Render  to  Cxsai-  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's, "  limiting  within  the  narrowest  boundaries 
that  portion  which  he  still  ostentatiously  reserv<'d  for  God. 
He  thought  for  a  moment  of  regulating  by  a  law  the  question 
of  episcopal  institution.  Diverted  from  this  project  by  the 
wis©  counsels  of  Cambac^r^s  and  of  Bigot  de  Preameneu,  ho 
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resolved  upon  consulting  a  commission  of  ecclesiastics  upon 
the  convocation  of  a  national  Council.     Already  a  first  Council 
had  been  gathered,  at  the  time  of  the  debates  on  the  investi- 
ture of  the  bishops.     The  illustrious  Superior  of  St.  Sulpice,  the 
Abbe  Emery,  had  sat  in  it,  strongly  against  his  will.     "The 
emperor  has  appointed  a  commission  of  bishops  and  cardinals 
to  examine  certain  questions,"  wrote  the  Abbe  Emery,  to  his 
disciple,  the  Abbe  Nageot,  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  Balti- 
more.    • '  He  has  desired  that  I  should  be  added  to  it.     All  that 
I  can  say  to  you  is,  that  I  have  come  forth  from  it  without 
ha\ing  anything  to  reproach  myself  with ;  that  I  think  God 
has  given  me  the  spirit  of  counsel  in  this  affair.     I  am  sure  that 
He  has  given  me  the  spirit  of  power  through  His  holy  mercy." 
The  Emperor  Napoleon   judged  soundly  of  that  spirit  of 
power  and  counsel  for  which  the  Abbe  Emery  piously  ascribed 
to  God  all  the  praise.     ''  M.  Emery  is  the  only  man  who  makes 
me  afraid,"  said  he;  "he  makes  me  do  all  that  he  wishes,  and 
perhaps  more  than  I  ought.     For  the  first  time,  I  meet  a  man 
gifted  with  a  veritable  power  over  men,  and  from  whom  I  ask 
no  account  of  the  use  to  which  he  will  put  it.     On  the  contrary, 
I  wish  to  be  able  to  confide  to  him  all  our  youth ;  I  should  die 
more  reassured  as  to  the  future. " 

Notwithstanding  the  ascendancy  which  his  holy  character 
and  the  firm  moderation  of  his  spirit  exercised  over  the  em- 
peror, the  Abb^  Emery  was  not  deceived  as  to  his  personal 
action  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  ''Permit  me,"  he 
wrote  to  the  minister  of  religion,  "  out  of  respect  for  the  bish- 
ops, to  abstain  from  taking  any  deliberative  part,  and  only  to 
have  a  consulting  voice;  that  is  to  say,  that  I  may  simply  fur- 
nish upon  the  matters  which  may  be  discussed  the  lights  and 
documents  which  my  studies  and  experience  may  enable  me  to 
give."  The  Superior  of  St.  Sulpice  was  once  more  to  give  his 
opinion  freely  before  the  impatient  and  haughty  master,  who 
claimed  to  subdue  all  w^ills  and  all  consciences  to  his  empire. 
'*  I  do  not  call  in  question  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope," 
said  Napoleon  one  day,  when  he  had  called  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  to  the  Tuileries:  "he  has  received  it  from  Jesus 
Clnist;  but  Jesus  Christ  has  not  given  him  the  temporal 
power.  It  was  Charlemagne  who  gave  it  to  him,  and  I,  as  the 
successor  of  Charlemagne,  wish  to  take  it  away  from  him,  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  how  to  use  it,  and  because  it  hinders 
him  from  exercising  his  spiritual  functions.  What  inconvent 
ence  will  there  be  in  the  Pope  being  subject  to  me,  now  that 
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Europe  knows  no  other  master?"  "Sire,"  replied  Emery, 
•'  your  Majesty  is  better  acquainted  than  I  am  with  the  history 
of  revolutions.  The  present  state  of  things  may  not  always 
exist.  It  is  not,  then,  necessary  to  change  the  order  wisely 
estabhshed.  The  holy  father  will  not  agree  to  the  concessions 
which  your  Majesty  demands  from  him,  b^^caiLse  he  cannot  do 
it."  Napoleon  did  not  answer.  The  Abb^  Emeiy  had  refused 
to  sign  the  propositions  accepted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion ;  he  dreaded  the  Council.  "  Ho^v'  is  it  that  our  bishops  do 
not  s<^,"  wrote  he,  "that  the  means  of  concihation  which  the 
emperor  demands  from  them  are  only  a  trick  on  his  part  to 
impose  upon  the  simple,  and  a  majsk  to  cover  his  tyranny? 
Let  him  leave  the  01mr(:;h  tranquil ;  let  him  restore  their  func- 
tions to  the  Pope,  the  cardmals,  and  the  bishops ;  let  him  re- 
nounce extravagant  pretensions,  and  all  will  soon  be  arranged." 
The  emperor  ,  meanwhile,  let  it  bo  knv>\m  amongst  the  dele- 
gates that  ho  intended  to  send  to  Savona  to  have  an  under- 
standing with  the  Pope,  "lliis  is  a  good  time  to  die/' siul 
Emery.  God  gmnted  him  this  favor.  He  had  sufferod  long, 
and  on  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  he  breathed  his  last. 

It  was  at  this  very  moment  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  and 
the  Bishops  of  Nantes  and  Treves  set  out  for  Savona,  charged 
to  obtain  from  the  Pope  the  concessions  necessary  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  ecclesiastical  order.  Ah'eady  the  Council  had 
been  ostentatiously  convoked  without  the  circular  letters 
making  mention  of  the  name  of  Pius  VH.  "One  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  has  disowned  the  Concordat,"  said  the  sum- 
mons to  attend;  "  the  conduct  that  has  been  persevered  in,  in 
Germany  for  ten  years  past,  has  almost  destroyed  the  episco- 
pate in  that  part  of  Christendom ;  the  Chapters  have  been  dis' 
turbed  in  their  rights,  dark  manoeuvi*es  ha'^e  been  contrived, 
tending  to  excite  discord  and  sedition  among  our  subjects.'' 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a  state  of  things  contrary  to  tho 
welfare  of  religion,  to  the  principles  of  the  Galilean  Church, 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  that  the  emperor  had  i-esolved 
upon  collecting,  on  the  9th  of  July  following,  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  all  the  bisJiops  of  France  and  Italy  in 
natiomil  council. 

The  prelates  delegated  to  Savona  had  for  their  mission  to 
announce  to  Pius  VII.  the  convocation  of  the  Council  and  th© 
repeal  of  the  Concordat.  "We  intend,"  said  their  instruc- 
tions, "that  th(^  bishops  should  be  instituted  according  to  the 
Concordat  of  Francis  I.,  which  we  have  renewed,  and  in  such 
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a  manner  as  shall  be  established  by  the  Council,  aaid  shall  have 
received  our  approbation.  However,  it  would  be  possible  to 
revert  to  the  Concordat  on  the  following  conditions:  1st.  That 
the  Pope  should  institute  all  the  bishops  that  we  have  ap- 
pointed ;  2n(l.  Tliat  in  future  our  appointment  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  Pope  in  the  ordinary  form ;  that  if  three 
months  after  the  court  of  Rome  has  not  instituted,  the  institu- 
tion shall  be  performed  by  the  Metropolitan."  A  letter,  almost 
threatening,  written  by  nineteen  bishops  assembled  at  the 
house  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  accompanied  the  officious  propositions 
of  the  emperor.  Tlie  anger  of  Napoleon  had  weighed  heavily 
on  the  Council.  On  the  9th  of  May  the  three  preLates  arrived 
Becretly  at  Savona. 

Chabrol,  the  Prefect  of  Montenotte,  announced  their  visit  to 
the  Pope.  '*They  can  come  in  when  they  wish,"  replied 
Pius  VII.  For  four  months  the  old  man  had  been  living  alone, 
without  external  commmiication,  deprived  of  his  friends  and 
his  servants,  without  pen  and  ink,  gently  accepting  his  suffer- 
ings, but  visibly  enfeebled  in  mind  and  body.  Disturbed  at 
first,  he  soon  recovered  himself,  talked  familiarly  with  the 
bishops,  and  limited  himself  to  asking  that  he  might  be  granted 
the  support  of  a  few  of  his  counsellor  on  this  grave  occasion. 
The  request  was  denied  in  the  most  respectful  manner;  the 
prelates  delegated  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  offered  their  as- 
sistance to  the  holy  Father.  The  letter  of  the  nineteen  bishops 
dwelt  upon  the  hope  that  the  Pope  would  engage  himself  to  do 
nothing  contrary  to  the  declarations  of  the  Gallican  Church  in 
1683 ;  Pius  VII.  protested  that  he  had  never  had  any  intention 
of  doing  so,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  any 
written  engagement  on  the  subject,  the  declaration  having 
been  condemned  by  Pope  Alexander  YTII.  He  discussed, 
without  bitterness,  tlie  question  of  canonical  institution, 
whilst  altogether  repelling  the  propositions  put  forth  by  the 
bishops.  '*  All  alone  by  himself,  a  poor  man  could  not  take 
upon  himself  such  a  great  change  in  the  Church, "  said  he, 
smiling. 

The  discussion  was  prolonged,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
prelates,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  Prefect  of  Montenotte,  who 
had  frequent  interv^iews  with  the  Pope,  using  by  turns  menaces 
and  caresses,  seeking  to  act  on  the  mind  of  Pius  VH.  by  the 
interposition  of  his  physician.  Dr.  Porta,  completely  devoted 
to  the  imperial  service.  The  Pope  was  complaining  of  hig 
heeJth;  his  intellect  appeared  at  times  affected  by  his  long 
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anguish.  'The  chief  of  the  Church  is  in  prison,  and  alone," 
said  he,  "  nothing  can  be  decided  by  him." 

The  virtues  of  Pius  VII.,  like  his  natural  weaknesses,  con- 
tributed to  ihe  trouble  of  his  conscience  and  his  mind.  Gentle 
and  good,  easily  tormented  by  scruples,  he  was  tossed  about 
between  the  conviction  of  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  the  holy 
see,  and  the  fear  of  prolonging  in  the  Church  a  grave  disorder, 
which  might  bring  about  grievous  consequences.  In  his  inter- 
views with  the  bishops  he  yielded  everything,  whdst  tliinking 
he  was  resisting,  and  finished  by  accepting  a  note,  drawn  up 
under  his  own  eyes,  containing  in  principle  all  the  required 
concessions.  He  had  not  signed  it,  but  the  negotiatoi-s  were 
contented  with  what  they  had  obtained.  ''This  morning  we 
have  drawn  up  the  w^hole  cleai'ly  and  in  French,"  wrote  the 
Archbishop  of  Tours.  ' '  We  have  presented  it  to  the  Pope,  he  has 
desired  a  few  changes  in  expression,  some  addition  of  phrases, 
some  trifling  erasures,  and  there  has  resulted  from  it  an 
ensemble  quite  as  good,  and  indeed  much  better  than  we  flat- 
tered ourselves  on  obtaining  a  few  days  ago."  Next  day.  May 
20th,  in  the  morning,  the  negotiators  took  the  road  to  Paris. 

They  had  scarcely  got  a  few  leagues  from  Savona,  and 
ah-eady  the  Pope  was  seized  with  remorse.  IH  for  several  days 
past,  deprived  of  sleep  by  the  agitations  of  his  mind  and  con- 
science, he  reproached  himself  for  all  the  articles  of  the  note 
he  had  agreed  to,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  suffering  which 
gravely  disquieted  his  jailerg.  "I  cannot  conceive  how  I 
could  accept  these  articles,"  repeated  Pius  VII.;  "some  of 
them  are  tainted  with  heresy;  it  is  an  act  of  folly  on  my  part, 
I  have  been  hjilf  mad."  "Absorbed  in  a  complete  silence,  he 
closed  his  eyes  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  pondered  deeply," 
wrote  Chabrol,  on  May  23rd;  "he  only  roused  himself  to  cry 
out,  '  Happily,  I  have  signed  nothing.'  I  told  him  to  put  full 
confidence  in  that  which  he  had  adopted  m  his  conscience, 
which  had  no  need  of  signatures,  nor  of  conventions  made  by 
civil  laws.  He  answered  me  that  from  that  moment  he  had 
lost  all  peace  of  mind,  and  he  has  again  fallen  into  the  same 
6U)sorbed  reverie." 

Thus  the  courage,  and  even  the  reason,  of  the  unfortunate 
pontiff  momentarily  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  a  moral 
suffering  beyond  his  forces.  In  order  to  calm  him,  Chabrol 
was  obliged  to  despatch  a  courier  in  pm-suit  of  the  bishops, 
withdrawing  the  concessions  implied  in  the  first  article  of  the 
note ;  then,  at  last,  the  scruples  of  the  Pope  were  concentrated. 
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"  This  suppression  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  he,  "  without 

which  I  shall  raise  a  disturbauce  in  order  to  make  my  inten- 
tions known. "  In  advance,  and  by  the  very  fact  of  the  violent 
pressuie  exercised  over  a  captive,  old,  sick,  and  alone,  the  em- 
peror found  himself  in  reality  disarined  in  face  of  the  Council 
wliich  he  had  just  convoked;  tiie  concession  which  he  had 
snatched  from  Pius  VII.  became  null,  for  the  pope  was  pro- 
testing from  the  depth  of  his  prison. 

Napoleon  judged  thus ;  ho  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  articles 
immedicitely  denied  in  the  note  drawn  up  by  his  negotiators, 
and  painfully  accepted  by  the  Pope.  In  fact,  the  undertaking 
at  Savona  had  failed ;  it  began  again  at  Paris,  where  the  Coun- 
cil at  length  assembled  on  June  17th.  The  emperor  had  be- 
forehand sought  to  intimidate  a  few  of  the  i)riests  called  to 
take  part  in  it.  During  his  recent  jom-ney  in  Normandy  he 
bad  Bois  ChoUot,  the  Bishop  of  Seez,  ciilled  before  hun,  accused 
of  richer  towards  the  jjriests  who  had  lately  accepted  the  con- 
stitution. "You  wish  for  civil  war;  you  have  already  en- 
gaged iji  it,"  cried  Napoleon,  "  you  liave  embi-ued  your  hands 
in  French  blood.  I  have  i)ai'doned  you,  and  }  ou  will  not  par- 
don others,  miserable  wretch;  you  are  a  bad  subject,  give  me 
your  resignation  immediately."  One  of  the  canons  of  !Seez, 
the  Abbe  Le  Gallois,  learned  and  virtuous,  and  who  was  looked 
upon  as  exercising  a  great  influence  over  his  bishop,  was  con- 
ducted to  Paris,  and  put  in  prison  in  La  Force.  "Tlie  canon 
IS  too  clever,"  said  the  emperor,  '*  let  him  1x3  brought  to  Vin- 
connes."  Le  Gallois  Wcisto  pass  nine  months  there,  and  only 
the  ii\\l  of  the  Empire  Wiis  to  put  an  end  to  his  detention. 

''  Your  couFcience  is  a  fool!"  said  Napoleon  to  De  Broglio, 
Bishop  of  Ghent,  whom  he  had  made  a  chevaher  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  when  the  latter  protested  against  a  clause  in  theodth. 
He  had  said  as  much  to  other  prelates  whom  he  had  just  con- 
voked to  the  Council.  It  is  a  serious  case  for  absolute  power 
when  it  enters  into  a  struggle  with  the  most  noble  sentiments 
of  human  nature.  The  Emjjeror  Napoleon  had  come  to  that 
point  when  he  regardeni  as  his  enemies  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  conscience  amongst  his  subjects  still  suspected  of 
independence,  litterateurs  or  bishops. 

Ninety-five  prelates  assembled,  on  the  17th  of  June,  in  the 
morning;,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  They  were  joined  by 
nine  bishops  appointed  by  Napoleon,  although  they  had  not  yel 
received  canonical  institution.  At  the  second  seance,  when 
the  affairs  of  the  Council  began  to  be  seriously  considered,  the 
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Ministers  of  Religion  of  France  and  Italy  took  then-  places  in 
the  assembly.  In  opening,  on  the  16th,  the  session  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  the  emperor  had  haughtily  proclaimed  his  suprem- 
acy. "The  affairs  of  religion,"  he  said,  "have  been  too  often 
mixed  up  with,  and  sacrificed  to,  the  interests  of  a  state  of  the 
third  order.  I  have  put  an  end  to  this  scandal  forever.  I 
have  united  Rome  to  the  Empire.  I  have  accorded  palaces  to 
the  popes  at  Rome  and  in  Paris.  If  they  have  at  heart  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  they  will  often  desire  to  sojourn  at  the  centre 
of  the  affairs  of  Christendom.  It  was  thus  that  St.  Peter  pre- 
ferred Rome  to  a  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land." 

On  taking  his  seat  at  the  Council,  Bigot  de  Preameneu,  then 
Minister  of  Rehgion,  pronounced  in  bis  turn  a  discoui-se  wliich 
history  ought  to  assign  to  its  true  origin.  The  emperor  enu- 
merated, by  the  mouth  of  his  minister,  his  numerous  grievances 
with  regard  to  the  court  of  Rome,  dioceses  without  bishops, 
the  prelates  deprived  of  canonical  institution.  ' '  By  this  means 
the  Pope  has  tried  to  create  troubles  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
state.  The  sinister  projects  of  the  Pope  have  been  rendered 
null  by  the  firmness  of  the  chapters  in  maintaining  their  rights, 
and  by  the  good  feeling  of  the  people,  accustomed  to  respect 
only  the  legitimate  authorities.  His  Majesty  declares  that  he 
will  never  suffer  in  France  as  in  G^^rmany,  that  the  court  of 
Rome  should  exercise  on  vjicancies  in  the  sees  any  influence  by 
vicars  apostolic,  because  the  Christian  religion  being  necessary 
to  the  faithful,  and  to  the  state,  its  existence  would  be  com- 
promised in  countries  where  vicars,  whom  tlie  government 
might  not  recognize  should  be  charged  with  the  direction  of 
the  faithful.  His  Majesty  wishes  to  protect  the  religion  of  liis 
fathers;  he  wishes  to  preserve  it ;  and  yet  it  would  be  no  longer 
the  same  rehgion  if  it  ceased  to  have  bishops,  and  if  one  claimed 
to  concentrate  in  himself  the  power  of  all.  His  :Majesty  ex- 
pects, as  emperor  and  king,  as  protector  of  the  Church,  as  the 
father  of  his  people,  that  the  bishops  should  be  instituted  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  anterior  to  the  Concordat,  and  without  a 
see  ever  remaining  vacant  over  three  months,  a  time  more  than 
gufiicient  for  its  being  filled  up." 

The  declaration  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  midst  of  the 
Council.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number  of  pre- 
lates acquainted  with  the  negotiations  of  Savona,  or  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  emperor,  the  mass  of  the  bishops,  come  from  a 
distimce,  ignorant  or  deceived,  thought  to  fmd  peace  accom- 
phshed,  or  on  the  way  of  being  accomi^lished,  in  the  Church 
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between  the  civil  power  and  the  holy  see.  On  the  preTioui 
evening  all  had  applauded  the  words  of  Boulogne,  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  then  the  most  celebrated  amongst  the  rehgious  orators, 
when  he  cried,  "  Whatever  vicissitudes  the  see  of  Peter  may 
experience,  whatever  may  be  the  state  and  condition  of  his 
august  successor,  we  shall  always  be  linked  to  him  by  the  bonds 
of  respect  and  filial  reverence.  This  see  may  be  removed,  it 
can  never  be  destroyed.  They  may  deprive  it  of  its  splendor, 
they  can  never  deprive  it  of  its  force.  Wheresoever  the  see 
may  be,  there  all  others  will  meet.  Wheresoever  this  see  may 
be  transported,  allCathohcs  will  follow  it,  because  wheresoever 
it  may  be  settled  there  will  be  the  stem  of  the  succession,  the 
centre  of  government,  and  the  sacred  depository  of  the  apostolic 
traditions."  When  the  prelates  were  successively  called  upon 
to  give  their  consent  to  the  opening  of  the  Council,  Mgr.  d'Aviau, 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  replied,  "Yes,  I  wish  it;  excepting, 
nevertheless,  the  obedience  due  to  the  sovereign  pontitT,  an 
obedience  to  which  I  pledge  myself  on  oath."  All  the  members 
of  the  Counr-il,  its  president.  Cardinal  Fesch,  at  the  head  of  it, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  Church,  apostolic 
and  Roman,  and  at  the  same  time  a  "  faithful  obedience  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  successor  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Such  was  not  the  end  -which  the  emperor  had  proposed  to 
himself  in  convoking  the  Council,  and  his  w^rath  towards  Car- 
dinal Fesch  was  violent,  as  well  as  towards  Boulogne.  "  I  have 
ever  in  my  heart  the  oath  taken  to  the  Po}>e,  which  seemed  to 
me  very  ill-timed,"  wrote  he  to  Bigot  de  Preameneu;  "make 
researches  to  diseover  what  is  meant  by  this  oath,  and  how  the 
parliaments  ro2:arded  it.  Let  the  sittings  of  the  Council  be 
secret,  and  let  it  not  have,  either  in  session  or  in  committee, 
any  motion  of  onler.  The  report  that  you  make  to  the  Council 
ought  not  to  bo  printed."  Tlie  commissions  were  to  be  appointed 
by  ballot;  the  first  elected  wjis  charged  with  drawing  up  the 
address  to  the  emperor.  The  task  was  confided  to  the  Bishop 
of  Nantes,  Mgr.  Duvoisin,  clever  and  wise,  well  advanci^l  in 
the  good  graces  of  Napoleon,  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  dele- 
gates to  Savona.  To  the  first  objections  that  his  colleagues 
presented  to  him,  the  prelate  responded  that  his  draft  of  the 
a<idress  had  received  the  approval  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  much  to  presume  on  the  docility  of  an  assembly,  in- 
complete in  truth,  for  a  very  small  part  of  the  Italian  and  Ger- 
man bishops  had  been  convoked,  independent,  however,  by 
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character  and  station.  Whilst  Mgr.  Duvoisin  submitted  hia 
draft  with  regret  to  a  revision  which  allowed  nothing  to 
remain  of  the  complaisance  but  lately  evinced  for  the  imperial 
policy,  an  obscure  prelate  demanded  that  the  entire  Council 
should  entreat  from  the  emperor  the  liberty  of  the  Pope.  "It 
is  our  right;  it  is  also  our  duty,"  cried  Dessolles,  Bishop  of 
Chambery;  "we  owe  it  not  onl}'  to  ourselves,  but  we  owe  it 
also  to  the  faithful  of  our  dioceses— what  do  I  say,  to  all  the 
Catholics  of  Europe,  and  of  the  whole  world?  Let  us  not  hesi- 
tate ;  let  us  go,  we  must,  let  us  go  to  thi'ow  ourselves  in  a  body 
at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  obtain  this  indispensable 
deliverance."  And  as  timid  objections  began  to  manifest 
themselves  in  the  assembly,  "What,  messieurs?"  resumed  the 
bishop,  "  the  Chapter  of  Paris  has  been  able  to  ask  for  mercy 
to  M.  d' Astros,  one  of  its  members,  and  we  will  not  have  the 
courage  to  ask  for  the  freedom  of  the  Pope.  And  why  should 
the  emperor  be  provoked  at  it^  Messeigneurs,  the  Divinity 
hunself  consents  to  be  solicited,  persecuted,  importuned  with 
our  prayers ;  sovereigns  are  the  image  of  God  upon  earth ;  by 
what  right  ought  they  to  complain  if  we  act  towards  them  as 
towards  the  Master  of  Heaven?" 

Emotion  overcame  all  the  members  of  the  Council ;  the  mod- 
erates and  the  waverei-s  were  drawn  along  by  the  ardor  of  the 
prelates  personally  attached  to  the  Pope,  or  nobly  resolved  upon 
sustaining  their  convictions  even  to  the  end.  The  old  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  the  Bishops  of  Ghent  and  of  Troyes, 
claimed  at  once  the  liberty  of  the  pontiff,  and  his  canonical 
right  to  use  the  ecclesiastical  thunderbolts.  "  Judge  the  Pope, 
if  you  dare,  and  condemn  the  Church  if  you  can, "  cried  Mgr. 
d'A\iau.  The  prelates  pledged  to  the  imperial  power  wished 
to  adjourn  the  discussion;  when  they  came  to  the  vote  on  the 
draft  of  the  address,  now  without  color  or  life,  Cardinal 
Maury  proposed  that  it  should  only  be  signed  by  the  presidenti 
and  the  secretaries.  This  overture  suited  all  the  timid  charac- 
ters; the  address  Wiis  voted  by  sitting  and  standing.  The  em- 
peror did  not  show  himself  satisfied.  ''  The  bishops  are  much 
mistaken  if  they  think  to  have  the  last  word  with  me,"  said  he. 
The  Bishop  of  Chambery  alone  found  favor  in  his  eyes.  "'  One 
is  never  to  be  blamed  for  asking  for  the  freedom  of  his  chief," 
said  Napoleon.  He  had  an  order  sent  to  the  Council  to  answer 
his  message  on  the  subject  of  canonical  institution  within  eight 
days,  without  losing  time  in  useless  discussions.  A  few  of  the 
more  moderate  bishops  happened  to  be  going  out  of  the  Tuiler- 
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ies  from  the  imperial  mass ;  the  emperor  approached  them.  "  I 
have  desired  to  act  by  you  as  princes  of  the  Chui-ch,"  said  he; 
*'  it  is  for  you  to  say  if  you  will  henceforth  he  only  beadles. 
The  Pope  refuses  to  execute  the  Concordat ;  ah,  well  I  I  no  longer 
wish  for  the  Concordat."  ''Sire,"  said  Osmond,  "  your  :Maj- 
esty  will  not  tear  with  your  own  hands  the  finest  page  in  your 
history."  ''  The  bishops  have  acted  hke  cowards !"  cried  Napo- 
leon, with  violence.  ''No,  sire,"  again  replied  the  prelate,  who 
had  so  lately  accepted  the  Archbishopric  of  Florence  without 
waiting  for  canonical  institution,  "they  are  not  cowards,  for 
they  have  taken  the  side  of  the  most  feeble."  The  emperor 
tui'ned  his  back  on  him. 

"The  only  and  exclusive  object  of  the  council  of  1811,"  the 
Abbe  de  Pradt  has  said  in  his  "  Histoire  des  quatre  Concor- 
dats," "was  to  regulate  the  order  of  Canonical  Institution^ 
and  to  provide  that  it  should  not  henceforth  be  hindered  by 
any  other  cause  than  the  objections  urged  against  the  appoint- 
ments by  the  Pope.  In  this  lay  the  whole  dispute  between  the 
holy  see  and  the  princes.  It  was  not  only  his  own  alfaii^s  that 
Napoleon  was  attending  to  in  tliis  settlement,  it  was  also 
those  of  other  sovereigns,  whom  he  spared  by  his  exaniide  the 
embarrassments  which  av/aited  them."  Tlie  Council  felt  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  question.  After  a  lively  discussion, 
and  in  spit  j  of  the  persistency  of  the  prelates  favorable  to  the 
court,  the  commission  appointed  for  this  purpose  would  not 
pronounce  upon  the  message  of  his  Majesty  before  sending  a 
deputation  to  the  holy  Father,  who  might  set  forth  to  him  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  churches  in  the  empire  of  France  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  mid  who  might  confer  with  him  on 
the  means  of  remedying  these  evils.  "  The  emperor  requires  a 
decree  of  the  Council  before  consenting  to  the  sending  of  the 
deputation,"  repeated  Cardinal  Fesch  and  his  friends.  "That 
woidd  be  a  sure  method  to  make  everything  fail,"  cried  the 
Bishop  of  Tournay,  "  for  it  would  be  exactly  like  sixying  to  the 
Pope:  Your  pui^e  or  your  hfe;  give  us  the  bulls  and  we  shall 
be  satisfied  with  you."  Cardinal  Fesch  was  constrained  to 
carry  to  Napoleon  the  vote  of  the  conmiission. 

The  emperor  did  not  think  highly  either  of  the  skill  or  the 
character  of  his  uncle,  and  was  not  particuLir  how  he  treated 
him.  "lie  will  not  reject  you,"  said  the  cai'dinal  to  a  lady 
with  a  petition, "  I  have  been  turned  out  of  doors,  yes  I,  twice 
In  a  single  day."  He  essayed  vainly  to  explain  to  Napoleon 
the  canonical  reasons  which  had  determined  the  commission. 
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''Still   more   theology,"  repHed   the   emperor;    *-hold   your 
tongue;  you  are  an  ignoramus.    In  six  months  I  should  get  to 
know  more  than  you.     Ah!  the  commission  votes  thus!    I 
shall  not  get  the  worst  of  it.     I  shall  dissolve  the  CouncQ  and 
all  will  be  finished.      It  is  of  small  consequence  what  the 
Council  wishes  or  doesn^t  wish,  I  shall  declare  myself  compe- 
tent   foUowing  the  advice  of  the  philosophers  and  lawyers. 
The' prefects  will  appoint  the  cures,  the  chaptei-s,  and  the 
bishops     If  the   metropolitan  does  not  choose    to    institute 
them  I  will  shut  up  the  seminaries,  and  i^ligion  will  have  no 
more' ministers."    The  violenco  of  the  insult  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  situation  elevated  the  soul  of  Cardinal  Fesch.     "  If  you 
wish  to  make  martvrs,  commence  in  your  own  fmnily,  sire/' 
said  he.    "I  am  ready  to  give  my  fife  to  seal  my  faith.   Be  yGV- 
fe^tly  assured  that  unless  the  Pope  shaU  have  ap})roved  ihia 
measure,  I,  the  metropolitan,  wiU  never  institute  any  of  my 
sulfragan'^     I  go  even  fui-tlier:  if  one  of  them  should  bethink 
himself,  in  my  default,  of  instituting  a  bisliop  in  my  provmce, 
I  would  excommunicate  him  immediately." 

It  was  then  that  Napoleon  recognized  the  advantages  of  the 
abortive  attempt  at  Savona.     "  You  are  all  noodles,"  said  he  to 
his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,   "you  do  not  understand  your 
position     It  will  then  be  for  me  to  extricate  you  from  the 
affair-  I  am  about  to  aiTange  every thmg."    He  dictated  upon 
the  spot  the  draft  of  a  decree  based  upon  the  concessions  at 
first  accepted  bv  the  Pope.     "  The  deputation  of  bishops  to  the 
holy  Father  hai  removed  all  difficulties,"  said  he;  "  the  Pof^ 
has  condescended  to  enter  into  the  difficulties  of  the  Church; 
the  sole  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  lenprth  of  the  delay;  the 
emperor  wished  for  three  months,  the  Pope  asked  for  six. 
Thi*^  diiforence  not  being  of  a  nature  to  break  up  the  arrange- 
ment plreadv  concluded,  it  became  henceforth  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  enact  it.     Tlie  deputation  to  the  holy  Father  should 
convev  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  ]n-elates  and  the  faithfuL 

At  first  the  commission  of  the  Council  almost  entirely  feU 
into  the  trap.  Could  it  be  doubted  that  the  authorization 
given  by  the  Pope  appeared  to  cut  the  question  whilst  reserv- 
hig  the  rights  of  the  holy  see.  The  Archbishop  of  Bordeaiix 
alone  protested  in  the  first  place;  he  soon  raUied  to  his  side 
Broghe,  Boulogne,  and  the  Bishop  of  rournay.  In  spite  of  the 
most  ardent  efforts  of  the  bishops  favorable  to  the  court  the 
maiority  of  the  commission  ended  by  rejecting  the  decree. 
"  You  wiU  answer  for  all  the  future  evils  of  the  Church,"  said 
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the  Archbishop  of  Tours  to  the  Bishop  of  Ghent,  "and  I  cite 
you  before  the  tribunal  of  God."  "I  await  you  there  your- 
self," replied  Broglie. 

Tlie  emperor  appeared  to  acquiesce  without  anger  in  the 
decision  of  the  commission.     -'What  is  it  in  the  decree  that 
most   displeases  the  bishops?"    he  asked   of  Cardinal  Feseh. 
"It  is  the  demand  for  it  to  be  converted  into  a  law  of  the 
state,"  replied  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons.      "If  that  hinders 
them,  they  have  only  to  take  it  out,"  replied  Napoleon;  "  I  can 
just  as  well  make  it  a  law  of  the  state  when  I  please."    Car- 
dinal Fesch  gave  a  report  of  his  mission;  he  promptlv  broke 
up  the  sitting    (July  10th).      On  the  following  morning  the 
Council  was  dissolved.     In  the  night  the  bishop  of  Ghent, 
Troyes,  and  Toumay  were  arrested  in  their  beds,   taken  to 
Vincennes,    and  kept  in  secrecy.     The  Due  de  Rovigo  was 
opposed  to  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.     "We 
must  not  touch  M.  d' Avian,"  said  he;  "  he  is  a  saint,  and  we 
shall  have  everybody  against  us." 

The  Marshal   Gouvion    St.   Cyr  had  but  recently  given   a 
peremptory  reason  against  select  companies.     "  There  are  not 
many  brave  men  in  the  world,"  said  he;  "when  you  collect 
them  all  in  the  same  corps,  there  is  not  enough  leaven  else- 
where to  make  the  dough  rise."    Deprived  of  the  most  resolute 
of  its  members,  the  Council  found  itself  in  the  hands  of  Napo- 
leon like  dough,  soft  and  unresisting.     The  grand  reasons,  the 
elevated  and  powerfid  arguments  which  the  captive  prelates 
had  made  so  important,  lost  all  influence  over  the  mass  of 
their  colleagues.     "  One  is  afraid  of  Vincennes  and  one  has  no 
aesire  to  loose  one's  revenues,"  replied  Cardinal  Fesch  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  persons  who  sohcited  the    fathere    of  the 
Council  to  use  their  efforts  in  favor  of  the  prisoners.     By  fear 
or  persuasion  the  bishops,  when  personally  urged  and  worked 
upon,   bent  one  after  another  under  the  imperial  will.     The 
news  from  Savoiia  were  that  the  Pope's  health  was  improved 
and  that  he  was  inclined  to  go  back  to  the  original  concessions. 
The  Council,  dissolved  on  the  11th  of  July,  quietly  assembled 
again  on  the    5th   August.     The    signature  of  about    eighty 
bishops  was  considered  certain.      The  public  discussion  was 
not  renewed;    the  Arclibishop  of  Bordeaux  alone  protested 
against  sanctioning  all  the  imperial  claims  by  a  decree,  thirteen 
or  fomleen  prelates  joining  their  mute  protest  to'  Aviau's 
declaration ;  and  the  votes  were  decided  by  sitting  and  rising. 
Subject  to  a  power  which  they  durst  not  discuss,  the  Fathers  of 
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the  Council  disliked  to  proclaim  openly  their  personal  subservi- 
ence. The  decree  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  came 
back  to  his  hands  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  the  Council 
*'Our  wine  was  not  considered  good  in  the  wood,"  said  Car- 
din.d  Maury  cynically,  "you  will  find  it  better  in  bottlesk** 
A  deputation  of  bishops  set  out  for  Savona. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  under  the  pressure  of  the  sam© 
arbitrary  and  sovereign  ^^'ill,  Pius  VII.,  now  alone  at  Fontaine 
bleau  as  he  had  been  in  his  prison  at  Savona,  had  in  his  turn 
to  yield  in  a  certain  measure  to  Napoleon's  demands.    As  it 
had  recently  been  at  Savona,  he  was  destined  to  see  his  con- 
cessions deformed  and  exaggerated  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  convention  which  he  never  ratified.     On  the  day- 
after  the  Council  he  showed  no  displeasure  to  the  bishops  who 
had  come  as  delegates,  but  promised  the  investiture  of  the 
twenty-seven  prelates  who  were  nominated,  and  even  gave  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council  a  sort  of  sanction  in  a  brief 
which  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  drawing  up.     The 
form  of  it  did  not  please  the  emperor,  who  sent  it  back  to  the 
Council  of  State    for  examination.      The    bishops  who   still 
remamed  in  Paris  waiting  for  the  decisions  of  the  holy  Father 
were  sent  to  their  dioceses.     '*  I  don't  wish  to  have  a  meeting 
of  saints  always  here,"  said  the  emperor  to  Rovigo.     In  sum- 
moning the  Council  he  had  made  the  blunder  of  reckoning  upon 
the  easy  docility  of  an  assembly.     *'  To  ask  men  questions  is  to 
acknowledge  their  right  to  be  deceived,"  said  the  Parisians  on 
the  day  after  the  refractory  bishops  were  arrested;  "  why  does 
he  summon  a  Council  to  imprison  afterwards  those  who  are  not 
of  his  opinion?"    The  triumph  obtained  by  Napoleon  over  the 
terrified  prelates  did  not  add  to  his  glory,  though  it  assisted  in 
lessening  for  the  moment  his  ecclesiastical  difficulties.    All  the 
dioceses  were  now  provided  with  bishops,  and  order  was  re- 
stored to  the  chapters.     That  was  all  the  emperor  then  wished; 
his  outrages  upon  the  independence  of  consciences  and  on  per- 
sonal liberty  weighing  nothing  in  his  balance.     He  was  accus- 
tomed to  set  little  value  on  rights  which  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs.    He  had  brought  the  bish(^ps  to  submis- 
sion, imposed  upon  the  captive  Pope  a  partial  acceptance  of 
his  will,  loftily  vindicated  the  heritage  of  Charlemngne,  and 
proclaimed  his  moral  and  rehgious  supremacy:  and  now,  leav- 
ing Pius  VII.  still  at  Savona  and  the  refractoiy  prelates  at  Ven- 
cennes,  there  was  nothing  more  to  k  ep  him  in  Paris.     The 
Russian  campaign  was  already  preparing. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

GLORY  AND  MADNESS  -  THE  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  (1811—1812). 

'        It  is  painful  to  love  one's  country  and  see  it  advancing  to 
defeat ;  It  is  s.'id  to  see  a  great  mind,  whose  good  sense  recently 
equalled  his  power,   dragged  to  ruin  by  his  own  faults  and 
dragging  after  him  a  wearied  nation.     In  1812,  France  began  to 
judge  the  Emperor  Napoleon :  and  long  previously  Europe  had 
denounced  him  as  an  insatiable  conqueror  who  laid  her  waste 
mcessantly.     She  was  about  to  learn  once  more  that  neither 
d^tance,  nor  the  rigors  of  climate,  nor  threatening  armies 
afforded  sufficient  protection  against  the  emperors  schemes' 
Whist  his  armies  were  struggling  hard  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal against  the  msurgent  population  assisted  by  Endand 
and  whilst  still  holding  in  Germany  the  pledges  of  his  con- 
quests, Napoleon  made  preparations  to  attack   the  Emperor 
Alexander,   who  wa^  still    officially  honored  with  the  name 
ot     ally,    and  to  whom  he  thus  wrote  on  the  6th  Anril   1811 
when  his  armaments  were  already  everywhere  being  prepared- 
Has  your  Majesty  ever  had  reason  to  repent  of  th©  confidence 
which  you  have  shown  me?" 

Several  reasons  urged  Napoleon  to  begin   hostilities  against 
the  Emperor  Alexander  -  reasons  which,  though  bad  and  in- 
sufficient,  weighed  in  his  eyes,  and,  under  the  influence  of  his 
pei-sonal  piissions,  with  a  decisive  weight  in  the  balance     He 
wished  to  pui^ue,  every  where  and  by  every  means,  his  strug- 
gle against  England  and  her  influence  in  Europe.     Alexander 
had  refused  to  mci-ease  the  rigoi-s  of  the  continental  blockade 
lo  this  infraction  of  the  spirit    of  the   treaties  imiting   Xht 
emperoi-s,  Alexander  had  added,  during  the  Austrian  war  an 
attitude  of  indifference  and  reserve  which  inspired  confidence 
in  the  Emperor  Francis  and  his  advisers.     He  had  shown  no 
eagerness  for  the  family  alliance  which  Napoleon  twice  offered 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  was  not  deceived  as  to  the 
aimoyance  caused  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  negotiations  for  the 
nand  ot  the  grand-duchess  being  suddenly  broken   off      In 
short,  Napoleon  wa^  convinced  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
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was  preparing  for  war,  eager  to  recover  his  liberty,  and  be 
freed  from  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.     He,  at  the 
same  time,  believed  that  the  renewal  of  hostilities  would  he 
sifrnalized  by  important  advantages  for  whichever  of  the  two 
bellij^^erents  could  firet  enter  on  the  campaign.      His  main 
efforts,  therefore,  in  1811, were  to  hasten  his  wailike  prepara- 
tions, while  using  diplomatic  artifices  to  make  his  adversary 
sle^p!  and,  at  the  same  time,  proving  to  Europe  that  the  rup- 
ture of  the  treaties  was  on  the  part  of  Alexander,  and  that 
the  Russians  were  the  first  to  arm.     On  sending  him  Count 
Lauriston,   who  was  appointed  to  the  replace  Caulaincourt, 
Napoleon  wrote  the  Czar:  "  The  man  I  send  you  has  no  con- 
Finnmatc  skill  in    business,  but   he  is  true  and    upright,   aa 
are  the  sentiments  I  bear  towards  you.     Nevertheless  I  dailj' 
receive  from  Russia  news  which  are  not  pacific.     Yesterday 
I  learned  from  Stockholm  that  the  Russian  divisions  in  i^^n- 
land  had  left  to  go  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 
A  few  days  ago  I  had  instructions  from  Bucharest  that  five 
divisions  had   left  the  Moldavian    and  Wallachian  provinces 
for  Poland,  and  that  only  four  divisions  of  your  Majesty's 
troops  remain  on  the  Danube.     What  is  now  taking  place  to 
a  new  proof  that  repetition  is  a  powerful  figure  of  rhetoric. 
Your  Majesty  has  so  often  been  told  that  I  have  a  grudge 
against  you,  that  your  confidence  has  been  shaken.    Tlie  Rus- 
sians quit  a  frontier  where  they  are  necessary,  to  go  to  a  point 
where  your  Majesty  has  only  friends.     Nevertheless  I  had  to 
think  also  of  my  affairs,  and  consider  my  own  position.    The 
recoil  of  my  preparations  ^vill  lead  your  Majesty  to  increase 
yours ;  and  what  you  do,  re-echoing  here,  will  make  me  raise 
new  levies,  and  all  that  for  mere  phantoms!    It  is  a  repetition 
of  \v  hat  I  did  in  1807  in  Prussia,  and  in  1809  in  Austria.    As  for 
me,  I  shall  remain  your  Majesty's  friend  even  when  that  fatal- 
ity which  rules  Europe  will  one  day  compel  our  two  nations  to 
take  sword  in  hand.     I  shnll  regidate  my  conduct  by  your 
Majesty's;  I  shall  never  make  the  attack:  my  troops  will  ad- 
vance only  when  your  Majesty  has  torn  up  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
I  shall  be  the  first  to  disarm,  and  restore  everything  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  things  w^ere  a  year  ago,  if  your  Majesty  will  go 
ba^'k  to  the  same  confidence." 

Tlie  emperor  spoke  the  truth,  and  his  treatment  of  Russia 
was  nothing  new.  It  had  long  been  a  clumsy  artifice  of  his  in- 
satiable greed  for  war  and  conquest  to  charge  his  enemies  with 
taking  the  sword  in  hand  on  account  of  their  fears  or  ex])efr 
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tations,  the  fear  and  expectations  being  usually  caused  by  his 
attitude  and  the  projects  with  which  he  was  credited.    Military 
reasons  assisted  at  this  time  in  encouraging  him  to  dissimulate 
and  talk  of  peace.     He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  occupying 
successively   the  vast  territories  by  which  he  was  separated 
from  Russia,  and  gaining  first  the  Oder  and  then  the  Vistula 
before  the  Russians  were  in  motion  to  cross  the  Niemen.     Tlie 
first  links  of  this  combination  were  already  begun  to  be  forged ; 
crowds  of  runaway  conscripts  were  everywhere  being  dragged 
from  the  woods  and  rocks  where  they  hid  themselves;  and,  by 
sending  columns  of  militia  to  scour  the  provinces,  garrison' the 
villages,  and  freely  pillage  the  houses  of  the  young  deserters, 
there  were  50,000  or  CO,  000  men  thus  compelled  to  give  them- 
selves up, whose  hiding-places  had  not  been  discovered.     The 
emperor  sent  them  in  troops  to  the  islands  of  Elba,  Coi-sica,  Re, 
Belle-Isle,  and  Walcheren,  appointing  the  sea  to  keep  his  de- 
serters.    Scarcely  had   they  acquired  the   most  rudimentary 
notions  of  military  disciplme,  when  they  were  despatched  in  a 
body  to  Marshal  Davout,  who  was  still  stationed  on  the  Elbe, 
with  instructions  to  drill  and  form  them.     They  often  arrived 
Btill  clad  in  their  peasant's  dress,  their  bodies  ill,  and  their 
minds  revolting  against  the  existence  thus  forced  upon  them 
far  from  their  home  and  country.     About  one  sixth  of  these 
wretches  escaped  during  the  march,  braving  all  the  dangers 
and  suffering  of  flight  across  an  unknown  country  rather  than 
be  soldiers.     Recruits  from  all  the  conquered  nations  filled  up 
the  gaps  in  the  regiments  of  the  ever-increasing  army.     War 
supplies  as  well  as  soldiers  were  also  constantly  accumulating 
in  Germany.     Napoleon  resolved  to  collect  at  Dantzig  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  support  an  army  of  400.000  men  for  a 
year.     Tlie  marvellous  fertility  of  his  mind  was  entirely  occu- 
pied in  facilitating  and  rendering  certain  the  movements  of 
that  enormous  mass  of  men  and  hoi^es  during  a  long  campaign 
and  across  vast  spaces.     The  transport  arrangements  werein 
charge  of  skilled  lieutenants,  who  had  been  with  him  in  all  his 
battles;  and  General  Eble  was  at  the  head  of  the  engineer  di- 
vision for  bridge-construction.     '  AVith  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  shall  eat  up  all  obstacles,"  said  Napoleon,  confidently. 
AlHances  would  have  been  difficult  and  few  in  Napoleon's 
case,   if  he  had  insisted  on   having  genuine  svmpathy  and 
hearty  assistance ;  but  he  did  not  ask  so  much  from  Prussia, 
nor  even  from  the  Emperor  Francis,  whose  daugliter  he  had 
just  married.    Fear  was  enough  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
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wishee,  and  in  that  he  reckoned  rightly.  King  Frederick 
William  a^ked  for  Napoleon's  alliance,  because  he  dreaded  see- 
ing himself  suddenly  hemmed  in  by  the  attack  against  Russia. 
After  leaving  liim  for  a  long  time  unanswered,  and  at  last 
bringing  his  preparations  as  far  forward  as  he  had  beforehand 
determined,  the  emperor  accepted  the  offers  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  his  minister  Hardenberg.  In  their  anxiety  to 
close  the  bargain,  the  Prussian  diplomatist  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  their  sovereign  could  place  100,000  men  at  the 
service  of  France.  By  a  skilful  system  of  rotation  in  their 
military  service,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  able  to  exercise 
all  his  subjects  w^ho  were  of  age  to  bear  arms  without  appear- 
ing to  exceed  the  narrow  hmits  allowed  to  his  army  by  Napo- 
leon. Thus,  under  the  weight  of  unjust  restriction,  were  sown 
the  seeds  of  that  mihtary  organization  which  afterwards 
proved  several  times  so  fatal  to  us.  In  1812,  Napoleon  let  the 
King  of  Prussia  know  that  he  had  observed  the  state  of  his 
military  resources.  By  the  treaty  of  alliance,  concluded  in 
February,  1812,  the  Prussian  contingent  in  the  war  then  prepar- 
ing amounted  only  to  20,000  soldiei-s.  Large  supplies  of  pro- 
visions were  to  be  received  in  part  payment  of  the  war  contri- 
butions which  Prussia  still  owed  France ;  and  on  this  condition 
the  emperor  guaranteed  the  security  of  the  territory  of  his  new 
ally — recently  his  mangled  victim.  Some  hopes  were  also  al- 
lowed him  of  several  ulterior  advantages;  but  Napoleon  refused 
to  restore  Glogau,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  King  Frederick 
William. 

Austria  would  have  wished  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  joining 
in  the  war  and  allying  herself  to  Napoleon ;  but  the  situation 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  upon  the  throne  of 
France,  and  the  eagerness  which  the  Austrian  court  had  shown 
for  the  union,  prevented  any  refusal.  In  his  negotiations 
Metternich  insisted  that  the  treaty  should  be  kept  secret: 
**  There  are  only  two  of  us  in  Austria  who  wish  for  a  French 
alliance,"  said  he;  "the  emperor  is  the  first,  and  I  am  the 
second ;  but  Russia  must  not  know  of  our  feeling  towards  you," 
Some  regiments  were  being  secretly  prepared  in  Gahcia. 

In  a  famous  conversiition  which  Napoleon  had,  on  15th 
August,  1811,  with  Prince  Kourakin,  the  Russian  amliassador 
at  Paris,  he  said,  "Is  it  on  Austria  that  you  reckon?  You 
made  war  upon  her  in  1809,  and  deprived  her  of  a  province 
during  peace.  Is  it  Sweden,  from  whom  you  took  Finland? 
Is  it  Prussia,  whose  spoils  you  accepted  at  Tilsit  after  being 
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her  <ally?"  The  same  reproaches  could  with  more  justice  have 
been  apphed  to  France— or  rather,  to  her  ruler.  He  was  soon 
to  understand  that  truth,  and  weigh  the  value  of  the  alliances 
which  he  had  imposed.  On  the  eve  of  the  Russian  campaign 
he  was,  and  seemed,  more  formidable  than  the  Czar ;  and  fear 
made  the  weak  cling  to  his  side,  while  they  still  concealed  their 
secret  hatred  and  long-cherished  rancor. 

Russia,  nevertheless,  was  also  negotiating,  relying  upon  her 
rivals  natural  and  declared  enemies.  The  treaties  were  not 
new  when  they  were  pubhshed,  on  the  20th  July,  1812,  between 
the  Czar  and  the  Spanish  insurgents,  the  Ist  August  with  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  5th  April  with  Sweden. 

The  powers  hostile  to  France  were  astonished  to  hear  of  the 
advances  made  by  the  new  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden.     From 
recollection  of  the  repubhcan  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  as  well 
as  personal  antipathy,  Bernadotte  had   never  liked  General 
Bonaparte  when  they  were  comrades  and  rivals  for  military 
fame.     The  fortune  of  Napoleon  had  dug  a  gulf  between  them. 
Riused  to  the  throne  by  a  curious  freak  of  destiny,  Bernadotte 
had  brouglit  to  his  new  country  no  attachment  for  Napoleon, 
nor  the  enthusiastic  recollections  of  France  with  which  ho  was 
generally  credited.     He  had  asked  the  emperor  to  grant  him 
Norway;  but  Napoleon  did  not  wish  to  rob  Denmark,  and  a 
contemptuous  silence  was   the  reply  to  the  court  of  Sweden. 
Bernadotte  pursued  in  another  direction  the   same  views  of 
ambition  and  aggrandizement ;  and  in  allying  himself  to  Russia 
he  asked  for  Norway,  urging  the  importance  of  the  pergonal 
and  national  assistance  which  he  could  contribute  to  the  coali- 
tion.    England  was  not  a  stranger  to  tliis  arrangement.     Two 
months  alterwards,  disregarding  his  engagements  with  Russia, 
and  alarmed  at   the  huge  display  of  Napoleon's  power,  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  proceeded  to  make  fresh  overtures  to 
France.     Norway  w:is  to  remain  as  the  price  of  his  alliance, 
together  with  a  subsidy  of  20, 000, 000.     Napoleon  was  extremely 
angry.     Bernadotte  had  never  possessed  his  good  graces ;  and 
he.  not  unnaturally,  felt  indignant  at  the  manoeuvres  of  a 
Frenchman   who    had    so    soon    forgot    his    country.     ''The 
wretch!"  exclaimed  he;  "he  is  true  neither  to  his  reputation, 
to  Sweden,  or  his  native  land,  but  is  preparing  bitter  remorse 
for  himself.     When  Russia  wants  the  Sound,  her  soldiers  have 
only  to  cross  the  ice  from  xVland  to  Stockholm.     The  present 
opportunity  of  humbling  Russia  is  unique,  and  he  will  never 
have  such  another.    Never  again  will  a  man  like  me  be  seen 
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marching  against  the  North  with  600,000  men!  He  is  not 
worth  thinking  about ;  let  nobody  mention  him  again  to  me ;  1 
forbid  sending  any  communication  to  him,  formal  or  informal." 
Thus  repulsed,  Bernadotte  remained  faithful  to  his  engage, 
ments  with  Russia,  and  was  soon  after  to  make  othei-s,  wliich 
were  still  more  disastrous  to  his  native  country. 

Soon  after  the  official  publication  of  the  treaty  uniting  Sweden 
to  the  enemies  of  France,  the  Emperor  Alexander  concluded  a 
war  which  had  long  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  forces. 
The  hostilities  so  long  waged  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had 
not  contributed  to  the  glory  of  Alexanders  generals.  "Your 
soldiers  are  very  brave,"  said  Napoleon  once  to  the  Czar's  am- 
bassador, "but  your  generals  are  not  worthy  of  them.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  they  have  managed  their  movements 
very  badly,  and  acted  against  all  the  rules."  The  fear  inspired 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  been  of  still  greater  use  to  the 
Turks  than  the  bad  generalship  of  the  Russians,  Alexander  be- 
ing eager  to  conclude  the  peace,  in  order  to  concentrate  his 
forces  against  an  enemy  more  formidable  than  the  Sultan. 
Admiral  Tchitchakoff,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Danube, 
was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  or  negotiate  peace.  The  Czar 
renounced  part  of  his  former  claims,  contenting  liimself  with 
Bessarabia,  and  proposing  the  Pruth  as  the  boundary  for  both 
empires,  on  condition  that  Turkey  became  an  active  ally.  The 
influence  of  the  English  diplomatists  turned  the  balance,  and 
Mahmoud,  yieldmg  to  the  desire  for  peace,  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  was  signed  on  the  28th  May,  1812. 

Napoleon  was  afraid  of  this  peace,  and  had  tried  to  prevent 
it.  Perpetually  trying  to  gain  time,  he  succeeded  in  throwing 
off  the  scent  Nesselrode,  who  had  been  sent  with  instructions 
to  put  the  question  of  peace  or  war  simply.  Lauriston  was  di- 
rected to  dwell  constantly  upon  the  emperor's  friendly  feeling 
towards  the  Czar.  Napoleon  was  at  the  trouble  of  convei^sing 
for  a  long  time  with  a  Russian  of  position  who  was  visiting 
Paris.  Czernichoff  was  sent  to  gather  information  as  to  the 
importance  of  our  armament,  and  had  learned  much,  when  the 
emperor  sent  for  him  to  come  to  the  Ely  see,  to  unfold  his  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  Poland.  He  had  formerly  said  to 
Prince  Kourakin,  "I  shall  give  you  nothing  in  Poland- 
nothing!  nothing!"  Now  he  declared  liis  resolution  never  to 
restore  to  Poland  its  national  independence.  "I  had  no  wish 
to  engage  in  the  convention  which  was  proposed  to  me,"  said 
he,  "because  that  engagement  was  not  compatible  with  my 
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dignity;  but  I  am  well  resolved  on  tha*  point.  I  have  no 
other  reason  for  arming  except  the  notoriously  unkind  disposi- 
tion of  the  Russian  court  towards  me.  She  is  deceived  as  to 
my  intentions ;  she  serves  England,  whose  commerce  extends 
to  all  parts  of  her  territory.  I  only  ask  her  to  come  closer ;  by 
ourselves  we  two  sliall  crush  all  our  enemies."  Napoleon  gave 
Czemicheff  a  letter  for  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which  made 
him  a  sort  of  accredited  agent  at  the  Russian  court.  "My 
brotlior,  after  the  arrival  of  the  courier  sent  by  Count  Lauiis- 
ton  on  the  6th  instant,  I  laid  down  my  views  of  the  trouble- 
some events  of  the  last  fifteen  mouths  in  a  conversation  with 
Colonel  Czemicheff.  It  only  depends  on  your  ^lajesty  to 
finish  it  all." 

At  the  same  time  a  despatch  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano  (Maret), 
who  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Caduro  (Champagny)  as  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  informed  Lauriston  of  the  importance  of 
the  mission.  "The  emperor  is  anxious, "  said  he,  "that  the 
troops  should  gradually  advance  upon  the  Vistula,  rest  there^ 
settle  there,  strengthen  thoir  position,  fortify  their  bridges;  in 
short,  make  use  of  every  advantage,  and  be  certain  of  Uiking 
the  initiative  in  mihtary  movements.  The  emperor  has  shown 
great  kindness  to  Colonel  Czernicheff,  but  I  must  tell  you  that 
officer  has  used  his  time  in  Paris  intriguing  and  disseminating 
corruption.  The  emperor  knew  it  without  interfering.  The 
preparations  of  his  Mn  josty  are  really  enormous,  and  the  more 
thev  are  known  it  will  onlv  be  the  better  for  him.  The  Em- 
peror  Alexander  will,  no  doubt,  show  you  the  letter  sent  him 

by  his  Majesty;  it  is  very  simple The  emperor  has  no 

wish  for  an  interview,  or  even  a  negotiation  wliich  should  take 
place  out  of  Paris,  He  has  no  confidence  in  a  negotiation  of 
any  sort,  unless  the  450,000  men  whom  his  Majesty  has  put  in 
movement,  and  th^ir  enormous  mass  of  war  apparatus,  should 
have  caused  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  to  inflect  seriously, 
and,  by  loyally  restoring  the  system  established  at  Tilsit,  place 
Russia  again  in  the  state  of  inferiority  in  which  she  then  waa 
Your  single  aim  must  be  to  gain  time.  Tlie  head  of  the  army 
of  Italy  is  already  at  Munich,  and  the  general  movement  is  be- 
ing everywhere  declared.  Maintain  on  all  occasions  that, 
should  war  take  place,  it  is  Russia  who  wished  for  it." 

It  was  no  longer  from  Paris  that  the  emperor  dictated  hfe 
diplomatic  orders  and  directed  the  movements  of  his  armies. 
Since  March  he  had  lived  at  St.  Cloud,  to  avoid  an  opposition 
Which  vexed  him  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  which  he  had 
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in  vain  attempted  to  disarm.  The  Parisians,  long  eathusiastic 
in  favor  of  his  glory,  were  showing  discontent,  aversion,  and 
complaint.  After  the  long  drought  of  the  summer  of  1811, 
bread  was  dear;  and  the  financial  measures  which  had  been 
tried  to  reduce  the  prices  in  the  capital  were  extremely  onerous 
for  the  Treasury  without  acting  successfully  upon  trade.  Corn 
was  scarce,  and  the  threat  of  an  arbitrary  tariff  kept  back  the 
supply  of  provisions.  The  strain  upon  all  the  conunercial  rela- 
tions caused  by  the  continental  blockade  reacted  unfavorably  on 
the  necessary  resources  diu-ing  a  dearth.  The  Food  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  tried  in  vain  to  supply  by  artificic^il  means 
the  beneficent  action  of  commercial  freedom  and  confidence. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  the  agitation  and  ill-temper  of 
the  Parisians;  and  the  discontent,  as  weU  as  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  deamess  of  corn,  was  not  confined  to  the  capital. 
Too  clear-sighted,  in  spite  of  the  mad  impulses  of  his  ambition, 
not  to  feel  what  risks  he  was  rumiing,  and  making  France  run, 
Napoleon  wished  to  provide  some  protection.  Though  long 
inexhaustible  in  men  and  devotion,  the  country  was  becoming 
tired,  and  about  to  be  deprived  of  its  means  of  defence  at  the 
very  moment  when  a  new  European  conflagration  was  burst- 
ing forth.  The  emperor  had  therefore  ordered  the  formation 
of  a  certain  number  of  cohorts  of  the  national  guard,  imder 
the  name  of  "First  Ban'^  (Body  of  Defence).  Thus  120,000 
men,  borrow^ed  from  the  "sedentary  contingents "  of  1809  to 
1812,  had  been  formed  into  regiments,  on  the  assurance  that 
they  should  not  have  to  leave  their  departments.  Their 
families,  however,  were  deprived  of  them,  and  the  present 
hardships  combining  with  their  fear  of  the  future,  there  was 
great  dissatisfaction  in  the  country.  The  number  of  deserters 
having  increased,  the  columns  of  militia  recommenced  their 
hateful  work:  and  in  the  conquered  countries,  Holland  and  the 
territory  of  the  Hanse  towns,  the  conscription  w^as  violently 
resisted.  Insm-rections  took  place,  followed  by  extK-utions. 
Several  of  the  regiments  rais<.'d  in  the  ancient  free  towns  had 
mutinied,  and  kept  themselves  for  several  days  in  the  isle  of 
Heligoland.  These  troops  were  incorporati^d  with  Marshal 
Davout's  army,  and  put  under  the  most  rigid  guard.  In  Italy 
itself,  and  even  in  the  army  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  discontent  and 
fatigue  were  unmistakable.  The  hard  service  of  Napoleon  had 
become  a  slavory.  His  severity  towards  the  Pope  also  assisted 
in  alienating  the  Italians,  and  throughout  the  Roman  States  he 
was  hated  by  the  population. 
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His  pacific  protestations,  however,  deceived  nobody.  The 
Czar  had  no  wish  for  war ;  he  dreaded  it,  and  his  people  had 
also  long  dreaded  it ;  but  now  he  felt  it  to  be  inevitable,  and 
the  patriotic  passion  of  defending  their  soil  took  possession  of 
the  Russian  nation.  Lauriston  was  besieged  with  attentions, 
but  he  Uved  idone,  having  no  intercourse  with  the  Russian 
upper  classes,  who  were  now  urging  the  emperor  forward. 
''Everything  will  be  against  us  in  this  war,"  said" Napoh^on 
boldly  to  some  of  those  about  him  who  knew  Russia  well, 
especially  Caulaincourt  and  Segur.  "On  their  side,  love  of 
country  and  independence;  all  private  and  public  interests, 
even  to  the  secret  wishes  of  our  allies!  On  our  side,  against 
fio  many  obstacles,  glory  alone,  even  without  the  hope  of 
plunder,  since  the  frightful  poverty  of  those  regions  renders  it 
impossible." 

The  events  proved,  in  a  stai-tling  manner,  the  justice  of  what 
the  miUtary  diplomatists  anticipated.  From  the  history  of  the 
secret  negotiations  we  learn  that  advices  and  promises  were 
largely  bestowed  by  Austria  and  Prussia  upon  the  Emperor 
AJexander.  The  leaders  of  our  armies,  which  had  for  several 
months  occupied  Germany  and  Poland,  could  not  pretend  not 
to  see  the  increasing  hatred  which  was  silently  brooding  under 
the  disguises  of  popular  submission  and  princely  attentions. 
General  Rapp,  who  commanded  at  Dantz ig,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
inform  Marshal  Davout  of  the  precarious  state  in  which  our 
nde  in  Europe  then  stood.  ''If  the  French  nrmy  has  a  sinc^le 
check,'' wrote  the  geueral,  "there  Vv-ill  quickly  be  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Niemon  only  one  single  insurrection."  Davout, 
in  transmitting  this  information  to  Napoleon,  made  only  one 
remark:  "I  recollect,  sire,  true  enough,  that  in  1809,  without 
the  miracles  wrought  by  you  at  Ratisbon  our  situation  in 
Germany  would  have  been  very  difficult." 

It  was  upon  those  miracles  of  his  genius,  and  upon  a  der^tiny 
which  he  justly  considered  superhuman,  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  always  reckorod.  The  infonnation  brought  vexed 
him  without  persuading  him,  and  made  him  somewhat  distrust 
those  who  ventured  to  give  it  him.  The  brilliant  renown  of 
Marshal  Davout,  the  justice  and  consistency  of  his  adminis- 
tration in  Poland,  and  the  admirable  order  which  reigned  in 
his  army,  had  made  Napoleon  somewhat  displeased  and 
gloomy.  The  rivals  and  enemies  of  Davout  skilfully  utihzed 
the  occasion.  "  One  would  think  that  the  Prince  of  Eckmiihl 
conmianded  the  army,"  they  said  constantly  in  the  emperor's 
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presence.  Some  even  accused  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne  of 
Poland.  Napoleon  had  dispensed  with  Massena  s  services;  and 
now  he  showed  a  coolness  towards  Davout,  as  if  he  were 
jealous  of  his  glory  and  power,  and  at  the  moment  of  engagmg 
in  the  supreme  struggle  wished  to  be  surrounded  with  servants 
only! 

Marshal  Davout,  nevertheless,  went  on  his  way,  executing 
the  emperor's  insti-uctions  with  consummate  slall  and  pru- 
dence. There  were  now  450,000  men  marching  against  Russia; 
an  army  of  reserve  of  150,000  men  was  about  to  be  formed  in 
Germany  from  the  recruits  sent  from  all  parts  of  France; 
120,000  men  of  the  national  guard  were  to  protect  the  French 
soil,  in  combination  with  150,000  soldiers,  sick  or  new,  who 
were  still  in  the  military  depots.  According  to  the  "cadres," 
which  were  often  deceptive,  there  were  300,000  men  engaged 
in  Spain.  On  leaving  Itcdy  to  march  to  Germany,  Prince 
Eugene  had  left  about  50,000  soldiers  ui  the  strongholds.  Thus 
for  one  man's  quarrel,  and  in  his  name,  there  were  under  arms 
more  than  1,200,000  soldiei-s.  The  Russian  army  did  not  ex- 
ceed uOO,000  men:  on  their  side  they  had  the  weather,  extent 
of  country,  and  chmate.  "Don't  come  into  collision  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,"  said  Knesebek,  the  Prussian  envoy  to  the 
Czar;  "draw  the  French  into  the  interior  of  Rui^sia.  J^t 
fatigue  and  hunger  do  the  rest."  Tlie  Emperor  Alexander  had 
just  learnt  that  Davout  had  appeared  at  Eli)ing:  haying  crossed 
the  Vistula,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Niemen.  The  feeling  of 
the  people  as  well  as  the  ardor  of  the  court  called  the  Czar  to 
head-quarters,  but  he  still  hesitated,  having  a  repugnance  to 
give  the  sign  of  general  conflagration;  and  at  last,  on  the  21st, 
set  out  for  Wilna  alter  telling  Lauriston  that  tht're  was  still 
tune  for  negotiations.  Tlie  population  of  St.  Petersburg  wore 
all  present  at  his  departure,  earnest  and  full  of  interest ;  and 
the  churches  were  crowded  with  people  praying  at  the  altars. 
"I  go  with  you.  God  will  be  against  the  aggressor."  Such 
was  the  Czar's  procLmiation  on  reaching  his  head-qua  iters. 

Europe  was  no  more  deceived  than  Russia  and  France  her- 
self ;  in  Bpite  of  Napoleon's  precautions,  nobody  was  ignorant 
as  to  the  real  aggressor.  The  emperor  remained  at  St.  Cloud  tdl 
9th  May,  1812,  waiting  till  an  act  of  the  Czar's  i^hould  give  him 
the  liberty  of  his  movements.  Before  leaving  Fi-ance,  and  as 
a  last  indication  of  his  pacific  intentions,  he  despatchi'd  Nar- 
bonne  to  Wilna,  with  instructions  to  propose  to  the  Czar  an 
interview  and  armed  negotiation,  on  the  Niemen.  **  My  aide 
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de-camp,  Count  Narbonne,  who  is  the  bearer  of  this  letter  to 
your  Majesty,  has  at  the  same  time  important  communications 
for  Count  Romanzoff,''  wrote  Napoleon  on  the  25th  April; 
''  they  will  prove  to  your  Majesty  my  desire  to  avoid  war,  and 
my  constancy  to  the  sentiments  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt.  In  any 
case  your  Majesty  will  allow  me  to  assure  you,  that  if  fate 
renders  this  war  inevitable  between  us,  it  wiJl  make  no  change* 
in  the  sentiments  with  which  your  Majesty  has  inspired  me, 
and  which  are  safe  from  all  vicissitude  or  alteration." 

It  was  at  Dresden,  Avhither  he  had  gone  on  leaving  France, 
that  Napoleon  received  the  refusal  to  negotiate,  brought  by 
Narbonne  from  the  Czar.  England  had  replied  by  a  similar 
refusal  to  the  pacific  manifesto  which  the  emperor,  as  usual, 
had  addressed  to  her  before  recommencing  new  hostilities  in 
Europe.  The  orders  for  the  positions  of  the  troops  were  al- 
ready given.  Davout  was  to  concentrate  between  Marien- 
werder,  Marienburg,  and  Elbing :  the  Prussians  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  advance-guard,  and  still  remained  on  their  right, 
advancing  to  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  Marshal  Oudinot  oc- 
cupied the  suburbs  of  Dantzig,  forming  Davout 's  right ;  while 
Key's  body,  at  Thorn,  supported  his  left.  Prince  Eugene,  %vith 
the  Bavarians,  advanced  to  Plock,  on  the  Vistula ;  the  Poles, 
Saxons,  and  Westpliahans  were  united  at  Warsaw,  under 
the  orders  of  King  Jerome ;  and  the  guard,  who  held  Posen, 
were  commanded  by  Mortier  and  Lefebvre.  Greneral  St.  Cyr 
was  appointed  to  lead  the  Bavarians  in  the  field,  and  General 
Begnier  was  resf>onsible  for  the  Saxons.  The  Austrians  were 
to  invade  Volhynia.  Already  wherever  the  troops  passed  there 
was  raised  a  chorus  of  complaints  from  the  pillaged  and  ill- 
treated  populations,  and  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had 
•een  Spandau  and  Pillau  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  on 
pretext  of  dejiositing  the  war-material  there.  King  Frederick 
William  had  set  out  for  Dresden,  to  present  his  claims  per- 
Bonally  to  the  conqueror. 

In  the  sight  of  the  crowned  crowd  which  at  Dresden  throngea 
around  Napoleon,  there  was  something  at  once  brilliant  and 
sad.  Amongst  the  sovereigns  wlio  claimed  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting their  homages,  there  were  very  few  who  did  not  cherish 
against  him  some  secret  grievance  or  bitter  rancor.  All 
dreaded  some  new  misfortunes,  and  were  endeavoring  to 
charm  them  away  by  servile  flatteries.  The  Emp-ess  Marie 
Louise  accompanied  her  husband,  showing  her  delight  and 
w&nt  of  tact  in  displaying  her  splendor  so  near  her  native 
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country,  before  the  eyes  of  her  father  and  mother-in-law,  who 
had  just  met  her  in  Dresden.  All  purely  military  display  had 
been  forbidden  at  the  magnificent  court  around  Napoleon. 
Murat  and  King  Jerome  themselves  had  been  ordered  to  their 
head  quarters,  yet  the  couriers  followed  each  other  night  and 
day,  frequently  disturbing  the  brilliant /e/e,s  by  the  fear  of  the 
first  cannon-shot  ready  to  go  off.  At  Paris,  Prince  Koura  tm, 
discontented  and  uneasy,  had  asked  for  his  passports,  thus 
anticipating  the  official  rupture.  At  St.  Petersburg,  Lauriston 
received  the  order  to  join  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Wilna, 
and  again  lay  before  him  the  proposals  of  peace.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  let  the  grass  grow — to  let  the  sun  dry  the  roads— to  give 
Napoleo'i's  emissaries  the  opportunity  of  acting  on  the  minds 
of  the  Poles,  and  stirring  up  amongst  them  a  national  move- 
ment in  favor  of  France,  a  mission  to  which  Abbe  Pradt, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  MaUnes,  had  been  appointed.  Talley- 
rand, of  whom  the  emperor  at  first  thought,  did  not  then 
enjoy  his  good  graces.  "Set  out,  my  lord,"  said  Napoleon  to 
the  bishop,  "set  out  at  once;  spare  no  expense;  rouse  their 
enthusiasm;  set  Poland  a-going  without  embroiling  me  with 
Austria,  ^:nd  you  will  have  well  understood  and  fulfilled  your 
mission."  The  prelates  vanity  was  fired,  surrounded  as  he 
was  by  the  apparatus  of  his  new  grandeur.  He  set  out  to 
stir  up  Poland  in  the  name  of  France ! 

The  work  wa.s  more  difficult  then  than  it  had  been  in  1807, 
when  Napoleon  had  personally  remarked  the  distrust  of  the 
great  lords  and  the  apathetic  indilTerence  of  the  peasantry. 
The  formation  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  did  not  please 
the  Poles,  who  had  already  seen  their  hopes  vanish.  They 
were  poor,  and  a  largo  number  of  their  best  soldiers  were  serv- 
ing under  Napoleon.  The  continental  blockade  had  ruined  the 
trade  of  the  Jews,  who  had  always  been  numerous  and  influ- 
ential in  Poland.  The  Abbe  Pradt  had  to  use  his  efforts  in  the 
midst  of  an  excited  people,  who  wished  for  the  futiu-e  some- 
thing different  from  promises.  His  mission  was  to  produce 
but  trifling  results,  Ix^cause  the  penetration  of  the  Poles 
guessed  Napoleon's  thoughts,  and  his  resolution  to  wage  no 
decisive  battle  in  their  favor.  He  set  no  great  value  on  the 
political  spu'it  of  tlie  race,  their  patriotic  passions  meeting 
with  scarcely  any  response  in  him.  He  wished  to  drag  the 
living  force  of  Poland  in  his  tmin,  in  order  to  support  him  in 
his  struggle;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  gave  to  the  new  aggres- 
sion which  he  was  about  xo  attempt  the  name  of  a  Be(;ond 
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Polish  war — the  public  voice  was  no  more  deceived  than  his- 
tory.    The  campaign  of  Russia  was  about  to  begin. 

On  leaving  Dresden,  Napoleon  at  List  urged  forward  the  ad- 
vance of  his  armies.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  he  had  taken, 
the  transports  moved  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  the  staff  offi- 
cei-s  dragging  after  them  much  useless  baggage,  and  on  reach- 
ing Thorn  he  oi'dered  some  important  reductions.  When  push- 
ing on  towards  Marienburg  and  Dantzig  he  was  attended  by 
Davout  and  Murat.  Cold  in  his  manner  i^y  Davout,  who  was 
perpetually  (juarrelling  with  Marshal  Berthier,  he  was  uncivil 
to  Murat,  whu  was  tired  and  ill.  ' '  Are  you  not  satisfied  with 
being  king? '  he  asked,  dryly.  '•  I  scarcely  am  king,  sire,"  re- 
torted Murat.  "I  did  not  make  you  kings,  you  a: id  your 
brothers,  to  reign  as  you  liked,  but  as  I  liked,"  returned  the 
emperor ;  "  to  follow  my  policy,  and  remain  French  on  foreign 
thrones."  Napoleon  had  given  orders  for  the  last  supply  of 
provisions  for  the  strongholds,  and  completed  the  organization 
of  inland  navigation  by  streams  and  rivers.  On  the  17th  June 
he  arrived  at  Intersburg,  having  resolved  to  cross  the  Niemen 
at  Kowno,  in  order  to  direct  his  march  upon  the  Dwina  and 
Dnieper  by  the  road  leading  to  Moscow,  passing  first  by  Wilna, 
the  capital  of  Lithuania.  It  was,  in  fact,  upon  those  two 
rivers,  the  real  frontiers  of  the  Russian  empire,  that  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  concentrated  his  forces.  The  army  of  the 
Dwina  was  commanded  by  General  Barclay  de  Tolly;  the  army 
of  the  Dnieper  marched  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Bagration. 
The  emperor  went  straight  towards  the  enemy,  hoping  to  open 
the  campaign  by  one  of  those  brilhant  strokes  by  which  he  liad 
been  accustomed  to  terrify  Europe.  He  reckoned  upon  pass- 
ing the  Niemen  on  the  22nd  or  23rd,  and  on  the  16th  w^rote 
from  KoDnigsberg,  authorizing  Lauriston  to  ask  his  passports. 
The  despatch  was  dated  the  12th,  from  Thom,  the  ambassador 
having  been  told  of  the  artifice.  Napoleon  soon  learned  that 
Lauriston  had  not  been  allowed  to  leave  Wilna.  It  mattered 
little  now ;  having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  his  procla- 
mation was  everywhere  read  to  the  troops: — 

"Soldiers!  Tlie  second  Polish  w^ar  is  begun.  The  first  fin- 
ished at  Friedland  and  Tilsit!  At  Tilsit  Russia  swore  an 
eternal  alhance  with  France,  and  war  with  England.  To-day 
she  is  violatmg  her  oaths.  She  will  give  no  explanation  of  her 
strange  conduct  unless  the  French  eagles  recross  the  Rhine, 
thus  leaving  our  allies  to  her  discretion.  Russia  is  drawn  on 
by  fate;  her  destiny  must  be  accomplished.     Why  does  sh« 
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think  we  are  degenerated?  Are  we  no  longer  the  soldiers  of 
Austerlitz?  She  places  us  between  dishonor  and  war.  Our 
choice  cannot  be  doubtful !  Let  us  march  forward ;  let  us  pass 
the  Niemen ;  let  us  cariy  war  into  her  territory.  The  st^cond 
Polish  war  w^ill  be  glorious  to  French  arms;  but  the  pe^ice 
which  we  shall  conclude  will  bring  with  it  its  guarantee;  it  wiH 
bring  to  a  close  the  fatal  influence  which  for  fifty  years  Russia 
has  exercised  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe." 

The  river  was  there,  rolling  at  Napoleon's  feet,  like  a  natural 
and  majestic  barrier,  fulfilling  its  function  of  holding::  him  l)ack 
from  ruin;  the  enormous  mass  of  his  array  surrounded  him; 
on  the  opposite  bank  reigned  silence  and  solitude.  Sevc>ral 
sappers  who  had  crossed  in  a  small  boat,  having  land'3<l,  a 
Cossack  came  up  to  them,  in  charge  of  a  patrol,  who  followed 
him  at  a  short  distance.  "Who  are  you?  and  what  do  you 
want  lierer"  he  asked.  *'We  are  Frenclmien,  and  we  ^ire 
come  to  make  war  upon  you,"  repUed  one  of  the  sappera  The 
Cossack  turned  his  hoi-se  round,  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest,  unhurt  by  the  bullets  which  they  fired  after  him. 
They  were  there  to  throw  a  bridge  across. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Napoleon  himself  crossed  the 
river  on  horseback,  galloping  as  if  he  wished  to  find  the 
enemy,  still  absent  and  invisible.  The  light  cavalry  had  al- 
ready taken  possession  of  Kowno.  Tlie  emperor  wishing 
bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the  Vilia,  oMei-ed  a  squadron  of  Polish 
lancers  to  cross  the  river,  in  order  to  sound  the  depth,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  unfortunate  men  perished  in  the  attempt. 
When  they  felt  themselves  carried  away  by  the  cuiTent,  they 
turned  round  to  shout  "Long  live  the  emperor  I"  Meanwhile 
the  army  w^as  still  defiling  across  the  Niemen,  and  it  was  only 
on  the  30th  June  that  it  had  entirely  reached  the  left  banlc. 

After  a  violent  discussion  among  the  Czar's  advisers,  Alex- 
ander decided  to  evacuate  Wilna,  the  minister  of  police  being 
appointed  for  the  last  time  to  carry  a  conciliatory  message  to 
Napoleon.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  disputed  for  a  moment 
with  the  French  the  gates  of  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  the  pas- 
sage being  forced  by  Murat.  On  the  28th  June,  about  mid-<lay, 
Napoleon  made  his  entry  into  Wdna,  annoyed  at  not  meeting 
the  enem-y,  whom  he  would  have  liked  to  fight,  overcome, 
and  crush  on  the  first  day.  The  Lithuanians  received  liim 
eagerly,  as  in  (expectation  of  freedom.  The  same;  day  tiie  Diet 
assembled  at  AVai-saw  proclaimed  the  re-est^iblishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,   and  several    members    of    the    St^nat« 
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hastened  to  WOna,  to  announce  officially  to  Napoleon  the 
resurrection  of  their  country.  "The  Poles  have  never  been 
subjected  by  either  peace  or  war,"  said  they,  "but  by  treason! 
Tlioy  are  therefore  free  de  jure  before  God  as  well  as  before 
men,  and  to-day  they  can  be  so  de  facto;  and  their  right  be- 
comes a  duty.  We  demand  the  independence  of  our  Lithu- 
anian brothers,  and  their  union  to  the  centre  of  all  the  Polish 
family.  It  is  from  Napoleon  the  Great  that  we  ask  this  word, 
'  The  Kingdom  of  Poland  exists  I '  It  will  then  exist  if  all  the 
Poles  devote  themselves  ardently  to  the  orders  of  the  clnef  of  the 
fourth  French  race,  before  whom  the  ages  are  but  a  moment, 
and  space  an  infinitesimal  point." 

Napoleon  did  not  beheve  in  the  restoration  of  Poland,  and 
was   resolved  not  to  create   beforehand  an   insurmountable 
obstacle   to  peace  by  forming   engagements  with  the  Poles. 
He  received  the  deputies  of  the  Diet  coldly,  and  did  not  yield 
to  their  desire  of  seeing  Lithuania  at  once  joined  to  Poland. 
A  special  government  had  just  been  organized,  which  seemed 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  great  Lithuanian  lords,  but  was  practi- 
cally administered   by  young  "auditors"   of  the  Council  of 
State.     Distrust  had  already  secretly  begim,  and  mutual  re- 
criminations ;  the  Lithuanians  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Eus- 
sia,  not  being  certain  of  having  permanently  got  rid  of  her 
government ;  robbery  was  scandalously  common ;  the  weather 
was  bad,  and  many  soldiers  were  ill.     Everywhere  through- 
out the  province,  com,  cattle,  and  forage  were  requisitioned  for 
the  army,  and  a  dearth  threatened  Lithuania  as  soon  as  the 
French  entered  upon  their  soil.     Half  of  the  carriages,  a  third 
of  the  horse,  and  a  fourth  of  those  in  charge  of  the  transports, 
had  already  perished  on  the  roads  from  the  Elbe  to  Wilna. 
Napoleon  had  ordered  a  levy  of  four  regiments  of  infantry  in 
Lithuania,  and  five  regiments  of  cavalry ;  but  the  money  and 
military  outfits  were  both  wanting.     It  was  necessary  to  or- 
ganize some  columns  of  militia,  to  pursue  those  who  pillaged, 
and  protect    the    peaceful    inhabitants.      Our  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  look  after  the  burial  of  the  dead.     From  the  reports 
of  cliiefs  of  di\isions  the  emperor  was  fully  informed  of  some 
of  the  wretched  consequences.     The  Duke  of  Trevisa  wi'ote:-- . 
"From  the  Niemen  to  the  Vilia  I  Siiw  nothing  but  houses  in 
ruins,   wagons    and  carriages    abandoned;    we    found    them 
scattered  on  the  roads  and  in  the  fields ;  some  upset,  others 
open,  with  their  contents  strewed  here  and  there,  and  pillaged, 
fiS  if  they  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.     I  thought  I  wsui 
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following  a  routed  army.  Ten  thousand  horses  were  killed  by 
the  cold  stormy  rains  and  the  green  rye,  which  is  their  only 
food,  and  new  to  them.  They  lie  on  the  roads  and  encumber 
them;  their  bodies  exhale  a  poisonous  smell— a  new  plague, 
which  some  compare  to  famine,  though  the  latter  is  much 
more  terrible.  Several  soldiei's  of  the  young  guard  have 
already  died  of  hunger. " 

The  necessity  for  a  speedy  victory  was  being  already  felt. 
The  Russian  army  had  been  cut  in  two  by  the  rapid  march  of 
the  French,  Prince  Bagration  being  isolated  on  the  Dnieper, 
where  Marshal  Davout  was  already  hemming  him  in,  and  soon 
after  gained  an  important  victory,  at  Mohilew,  23rd  July,  1812. 
The  Czar,  with  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  had  fixed  himself  in 
the  intrenched  camp  at  Drissa  before  the  Dwina ;  and  it  was 
upon  this  principal  division  that  Napoleon  directed  his  march 
when  he  left  Wilna,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  July.  Murat 
commanded  the  advanced  guard,  followed  first  by  Ney,  and 
then  by  Oudinot;  Prince  Eugene,  who  advanced  towards  the 
right,  was  to  join  Marslial  Davout.  The  forces  of  King 
Jerome  and  Prince  Poniatowski  remained  in  the  rear.  Deser- 
tion and  fatigue  were  already  decimating  the  soldiers.  The 
King  of  Westphalia,  placed  under  Marshal  Davout's  orders, 
had  with  difiiculty  accepted  that  secondary  position.  Diffi- 
culties having  arisen,  the  prince  returned  towards  Germany, 
and  thus  lessened  the  marshal's  success  at  Mohilew. 

Before  leaving  Wilna  the  emperor  had  dismissed,  without 
satisfying  him,  Balachoff,  the  bearer  of  the  Czar's  last  offers. 
Napoleon  repeated  his  former  complaints,  going  back  bitterly 
to  the  happy  future  which  was  unrolled  before  Russia  when 
her  emperor  walked  in  liarmony  with  France.  "What  an  ad- 
mirable reign  he  might  have  had,  if  he  had  liked  I"  repeated 
Napoleon;  "  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  me.  I  gave  him  Finland,  and  promised  him  Moldavia 
and  Wallaehia,  which  ho  was  about  to  obtain,  when  all  at 
once  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  my  enemies,  and 
turned  against  me  the  arms  he  ought  to  have  reserved  for  the 
Turks ;  and  now  his  gain  will  be  having  neither  Wallaehia  nor 
Moldavia.  And  now,  what  is  your  object  In  coming  here? 
What  are  the  Emperor  Alexanders  intentions?  lie  is  only 
general  on  parade:  whom  will  he  put  against  me?  Kutusof, 
whom  he  does  not  like,  because  he  is  too  Russian?  Benning- 
sen,  who  is  old  and  only  recalls  to  him  fright lul  memories? 
Barclay,  who  can  manoeuvre,  who  is  brave,  who  knows  war. 
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but  who  is  a  superannuated  general?     Bagration  is  the  beak 

soldier;  he  has  no  imagination;  but  he  has  experience,  quick- 
ness of  vision,  and  decision ;  he  cannot  prevent  my  tlirowing 
you  beyond  the  Dnieper  and  Dwina.  These  are  the  results  of 
your  rupture  with  me.  When  I  think  of  the  reign  which  your 
master  might  have  had !"  Napoleon  smnmed  up  by  a  demand 
to  occupy  Lithuania,  Russia  to  undertake  to  resume  perma- 
nently her  alliance  against  England.  Balachoff  set  out  again, 
assuring  Napoleon  that  if  the  sentiment  of  rehgious  patriotism 
had  disappeared  throughout  Europe,  it  still  remained  in  Spain 
and  Russia.  The  bitterness  of  the  discussion  envenomed 
several  wounds  already  deep  enough.  When  Balachoff  re- 
joined the  Czar  in  order  to  give  account  of  his  mission,  Alex- 
ander was  no  longer  at  Drissa.  Waiting  in  an  entrenched 
camp  tired  and  humiliated  the  Russians.  The  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  the  work  of  Pfuhl,  a  Grerman  general,  high  in  the 
emperor's  favor;  but  the  feeUng  of  the  whole  army  was  ex- 
pressed so  emphatically  against  the  tactics  at  first  adopted, 
that  the  Czar  agreed  to  quit  head-quarters,  and  fall  back  with 
his  staff  upon  Moscow.  There,  they  assured  him,  the  mere 
fact  of  his  presence  was  enough  to  animate  the  nationtil  en- 
thusiasm of  the  old  Russians,  and  stir  up  the  whole  country 
against  the  invader,  viener.al  Biirclay,  heucetorward  free  in 
his  movementvS,  be^an  on  the  10th  July  to  march  up  the 
D>iii"»  as  tar  as  Vitebsk,  hoping  tx?  be  joined  by  i^aoration  op- 
posite Smolensk.  Our  road  to  Moscow  was  thas  intercepted; 
and  Count  Wittgenstein,  with  25,0«)0  or  30,000  men,  was  to 
cover  St.  Petersburg  between  Polotsk  and  Riga.  Marshal 
Macdonald,  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army, 
threateaed  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

Napoleon  guessed  vnis  movement  of  the  Russian  gen^^al, 
and  determine<i  to  v''Sh  forward,  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
two  armies  of  the  ei  em;  .  attack  them  by  suddenly  crossing 
the  Dwina,  and  tJjus  reudei  impossible  the  continuous  retreat 
of  the  Russians,  who  ^.vere  now  drawing  him  in  their  pursuit 
into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  the  blow  which  was  to  be  their  destru(^tion. 
He  therefore  left  Gloubokoe  on  the  23rd  July,  advancing  upon 
Vitebsk;  and  two  brilliant  engagements  of  the  advance -guard, 
by  Murat  and  Ney,  on  the  25th  and  26th,  redoubled  the  ardor 
of  our  troops.  On  reaching  Vitebsk  after  another  engage- 
ment, the  Russian  army  was  seen,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
beyond  a  small  tributary  of  the  Dwina.     Napoleon  urged  for- 
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ward  the  march  of  all  his  forces.  The  Russian  forces  seemed 
to  count  about  90,000  or  100,000  men.  The  French  army  was 
reduced  by  dlness,  by  the  desertion  of  some  Poles  and  Grer- 
mans,  and  by  the  death  of  young  recruits  who  could  not  en- 
dure the  heat,  fatigue,  and  bad  food.  The  body  accompanying 
the  emperor,  however,  still  amounted  to  125,000  men,  excel- 
lent troops.     Napoleon  felt  certain  of  success. 

Barclay  de  ToUy  was  of  the  same  opinion.  At  first  he  had 
resolved  to  give  battle,  in  order  to  keep  the  roads  open  for 
Prince  Bagration,  with  whom  he  had  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  at  Babinowiczi;  but  the  news  of  the  check  received  by 
the  Russian  army  at  Mobile w  convinced  him  tliat  their  junc- 
tion must  now  be  delayed,  and  that  his  colleague  felt  himself 
compelled  to  look  forward  to  a  long  movement  before  succeed- 
ing in  passing  the  Dnieper.  A  battle  was  no  longer  necessary, 
and,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  27th,  Barclay  raised  his  camp,  to  ad- 
vance upon  Poreczie,  behind  the  Kasplia.  Thus  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  roads  were  covered  by  the  Russian 
army,  and  the  two  main  divisions  might  look  forward  to  a 
junction  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smolensk. 

Napoleon  was  excessively  annoyed  on  learning  of  the 
enemy's  retreat,  and  in  spite  of  the  overpowering  heat  or- 
dered immediate  pursuit.  Count  Pahlen,  however,  at  the 
head  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  protected  their  main  body,  while 
at  the  same  time  retiring  before  us.  After  a  day's  work  as 
fatiguing  for  the  troops  as  a  long  engagement,  Napoleon  re- 
turned to  Vitebsk,  where  he  encamped  several  days,  in  order 
to  rest  his  soldiers,  and  rebuild  the  store  houses,  everywhere 
overt lu'own  by  the  Russians,  who  also  destroyed  the  crops  and 
every  kind  of  forage.  Up  to  this  point,  in  spite  of  his  able 
combinations,  the  plan  of  campaign  decided  upon  by  Napoleon 
at  Wilna  was  a  complete  failure ;  and  by  the  persistent  retreat 
of  the  Russians,  the  circle  of  his  operations  had  to  be  con 
stantly  increased.  The  immense  space  spread  out  before  us, 
solitary  and  vacant ;  and  for  the  future  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy's  forces.  On  our  side  Mar- 
shal Davout  had  just  joined  the  great  army;  and  the  emperor 
took  advantage  of  this  combination  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
forces  to  inspect  his  troops.  In  every  regiment,  except  the 
old  guard,  the  leaders  were  struck  with  consternation  at  the 
results  ascertained  by  the  roll-call. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  the  cost  of  enterprises  begun  in 
folly  and  pursued  through  excessive  difiiculties,  whatever  may 
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have  been  Lhe  superior  g^enius,  the  consummate  foresight  and 
experience,  of  the  general.  Ney  counted  36,000  Bien  as  they 
crossed  the  Nienien,  but  only  22,000  were  in  Hne  at  Vitebsk. 
The  Kin^  of  Napiep  had  lost  7000  men  out  of  28,000.  The  young 
gn^^rd  had  seen  10,000  men  disfl-ppear  out  of  28,009.  Prince 
Eugene  reckoned  4.'),  000  on  the  banks  of  theDwina.  and  entered 
Kowno  with  40,000.  Even  Davout,  the  most  skilful  in  drilling 
and  managing  his  soldiers,  saw  his  72,000  men  diminished  by 
20,0f)0.  In  King  Jerome's  division,  22,000  were  wanting,  the 
number  formerly  being  nearly  100,000  men.  The  emperor  still 
had  at  his  disposition  255,000  soldiers;  but  Macdonald  on  the 
Baltic,  and  Oudinot  at  Polotsk,  ought  still  to  have  60,000,  and 
General  Key nier  remained  on  the  Dnieper  with  a  body  of  20,000 
soldiers.  Napoleon  already  s]X)ke  of  calling  Marshal  Victor, 
with  his  30,000  men  of  reserve,  cantoned  between  the  Niemen 
and  the  Rhine.  Tliiiiiy  thousand  Austrians  advanced  towards 
Mnsk  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg.  Tho  em- 
peror sent  orders  to  Paris  to  despatch  all  his  guard  still  left  in 
the  depots.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  an  estabUshment  on  the 
Dnieper  and  Dwina  being  a  sufficient  result  of  the  campaign. 
Better  thiin  all  his  Heutenants  he  at  last  foresaw  the  dangers 
and  difficidties  of  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken,  which 
he  still  wished,  but  which  he  was  anxious  to  finish  in  a  brilliant 
manner.  Europe  was  waiting  for  the  news  of  a  victory.  Na^ 
poleon  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  Russian  empire,  but 
without  a  battle.  The  pretige  of  his  glory  and  his  power 
demanded  a  decisive  blow;  rmd  the  emperor  prepared  for  it  at 
Vitebsk. 

Marshal  Macdonald.  hovv^ever,  had  taken  possession  of  Cour- 
lani.  after  one  battle  before  Mittau.  The  Russians  everywhere 
retreated  before  him,  evacuating  even  the  stronghold  of  Duna- 
burir.  The  marshal  laid  siege  to  Rir-a,  but  his  forces  were  in- 
sufficient to  guard  this  vast  territory,  and  he  in  vain  asked  for 
reinforcements.  Kverywiiere  the  men  succumbed  under  the 
extent  of  the  task  imposed  upon  them.  Marshal  Oudinot,  who 
formerly  supported  ^lacdonald  at  Polotsk,  had  crossed  the 
Dwina,  and  was  advancing,  by  the  emperor's  ordere,  ai2:aiust 
Count  Wittgenstein.  After  a  brilliant  engagement  at  Jakou- 
bowo  on  the  20th  July,  he  found  it  prudent  to  retreat  upon  the 
Drispa.  On  the  1st  August  there  was  another  successful  bat- 
tle, but  the  troops  were  tired,  and  had  lost  many  men;  the 
enerav  were  threatening.  Oudinot  returned  to  Polotsk,  re- 
qulriixg  rest  and  more  soldiers,  like  Macdonald.    The  mardbal 
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did  not  succeed  in  demolishing  the  entrenched  camp  at  Drissa, 
as  he  had  been  instructed  to  do. 

On  the  south-east,  in  the  upper  part  o^  the  course  of  the  Bug, 
General  Rev  nier  found  himself  at  la<^  j  obliged  to  retreat,  in 
order  to  protect  the  grand  duchy  of  Wai-saw,  and  invade 
Volhynia.  This  expedition  was  at  fii*st  intended  for  the  Aus- 
trians, but  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  as  well  as  that  of 
Napoleon,  called  them  to  head-quarters;  and  Reynier's  forces 
were  to  replace  them  in  the  posts  which  they  held. 

Nevertheless,  the  Russian  General  Tormazoff  threatened  the 
grand  duchy,  after  taking  possession  of  Kobrin,  which  was 
badly  defended  by  the  Saxons.  The  Diet  of  Warsaw  took 
alarm.  A  large  number  of  wealthy  Poles  collected  their  most 
valuable  pro}>erty,  and  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
They  asked  assistance  from  the  Abbe  Pradt,  who  was  as  dis- 
turbed as  the  Poles.  He  rvrote  to  Wilna,  where  Bassimo  was 
installed  as  the  emperor's  representative,  and  at  the  same  time 
addressed  lumself  to  General  Reynier.  The  latter  having 
called  Prince  Swartzenberg  to  his  assistance,  they  both  ad- 
vanced upon  the  Bug,  thus  protecting  the  grand  duchy,  with- 
out being  able  to  rejoin  the  grand  army  or  support  the  general 
movement.  Admiral  Tchitchakotf  had  just  signed  the  peace 
with  the  Turks,  and  was  expected  to  come  to  Turmazolf's  as- 
sistance. 

Following  Marshal  Davout's  advice,  after  mature  consider- 
ation the  emperor  resolved  at  Vitebsk  to  advance  with  his 
main  body  from  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  upon  those  of  the 
Dnieper,  cross  the  latter  at  Rassasna,  and  ascend  quickly  to 
Smolensk.  He  reckoned  upon  finding  the  town  without  de- 
fence, and  then  by  a  sudden  movement  taking  the  Russian  in 
flank,  and  so  at  last  inflicting  upon  his  enemies  a  great  mili- 
tary disaster.  The  movements  of  the  French  army  were  to  be 
concealed  from  the  enemy  behind  the  forests  abounding  every- 
where. It  was  important  to  conceal  our  march  from  the  Rus- 
sians, who  were  about  to  form  their  junction  at  Smolensk. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  not  alone  in  his  enthusiastic 
ardor  for  battle.  Prince  Bagration  was,  like  him,  fervently 
wLsiiing  for  the  moment  of  conflict.  The  soldiers  of  high  rank 
who  were  of  Russian  birth  and  manners,  were  greatly  vexed 
and  prejudiced  against  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  his  prudent 
tactics,  every  day  accusing  him  of  cowardice,  and  suspecting 
his  patriotism.  Born  of  a  Scottish  family  which  had l(^ng  been 
Bettied  in  Russia,  Barclay  was  ardently  devoted  to  his  adopted 
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country^  and  could  scarcely  endure  their  imjust  reproaches. 

The  passion  of  the  Russian  generals  at  last  gained  the  day,  and 
the  council  of  war  resolved  to  take  the  offensive  against  the 
French  cantonments.  The  projected  march  of  our  armies  was 
unknown  to  the  enemy  when,  on  the  9th  August,  their  van- 
guard made  an  attack  upon  General  Sebastiani,  who  was  badly 
defended.  He  at  once  called  G-eneml  Montbrun,  and  they  both 
charg^^  the  Russian  squadrons  forty  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  then  fell  back  upon  Marshal  Ney's  forces.  The  Rus- 
sians observed  the  sohdity  of  our  lines,  saw  the  large  force 
under  Prince  Eugene,  and  believed  there  were  indications  of  a 
march  towards  St.  Petersburg.  Barclay  took  advantage  of 
the  uneasiness  which  he  saw  around  him,  and  fell  back  upon 
Smolensk.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  now  commenced  the 
march. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  August,  the  whole  army  had 
crossed  the  Dnieper.  With  175,000  men  under  the  flags,  an 
immense  artillery,  wagons  and  innumerable  troops,  the  vast 
sohtude  of  the  ancient  Borysthencs  was  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  camp.  The  march  continued  towards  Smolensk :  before 
Krasnoe,  after  a  rather  keen  fight,  General  Neveroffskoi  was 
driven  back  to  the  town  of  Kory^tnia.  Nearly  all  the  corps  had 
rejoined  the  emperor  when,  on  the  16th  August,  the  advance 
guard  debouched  before  Smolensk.  At  a  single  glance  of  the 
e>e.  the  genenils  were  convinced  that  the  town  was  in  a  state 
of  defence.  A  useless  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  citadel  by 
storm ;  Ney,  who  had  imprudently  advanced,  fell  into  an  am- 
bush, and  was  only  with  difficidty  rescued  by  his  light  cavalry. 
The  Russians  were  already  seen  occupying  the  heights  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  in  the  suburbs,  and  above  the  new 
town.  Barclay  had  taken  up  his  position  there,  and  a  large 
force  occupied  the  old  town  on  the  left  bank,  both  parts  of  the 
town  being  connected  by  a  bridge.  Prince  Bagration  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  Smolensk,  to  protect  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  prevent  Napoleon,  on  crossing  the  river,  from  attacking 
the  town  and  its  defenders  from  behind. 

Though  the  taking  of  Smolensk  formed  no  part  of  his  original 
plan,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  make  the  attack.  The  posses- 
sion of  that  ancient  and  venerable  town  liad  great  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  Russians.  Nevertheless  the  emperor  had  the 
river  sounded  some  distance  off,  hoping  to  find  a  ford  which 
-would  allow  of  a  surprise.  It  was  impossible  to  throw  over 
bridges,  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  Prince  Bagration,  whose 
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troops  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Kolodnia,  a  tributary  of  the 
Dnieper;  and,  so  far  as  these  observations  were  tfiken.  the 
river  was  not  fordablc.  Napoleon  waited  for  a  day,  hopmg 
that  Barclay  would  leave  the  heights  of  the  new  Ujwn  to  offer 
him  battle ;  and,  on  the  Russian  making  no  movement,  the  as- 
sault was  ordered. 

The  fighting  was  continued  a  whole  day  on  the  17th.  The 
suburbs  of  the  old  town  were  in  our  hands,  but  the  old  en 
closure,  with  its  iiTegular  brick  towers,  still  resisted  our  at- 
tack. The  Russians  no  longer  made  sallies,  but  defended  them- 
selves heroically  behind  the  walls.  Most  of  the  emperor  s 
lieutenants  had  been  opposed  to  the  siege,  and  Murat,  it  is 
said,  wished  to  be  killed.  He  went  to  a  part  which  was  in- 
cessantly battered  by  the  ginis  from  the  ramparts,  and  sai<i  to 
his  aides-de-camp,  *' Leave  me  alone  here."  Napoleon  gave 
orders  to  cease  the  assault.  Marslial  Davout  sent  a  party  to 
reconnoitre,  General  Haxo  braving  a  storm  of  fire  to  discover 
the  weak  point  of  the  enclosure:  and  the  attack  was  to  begin 
again  next  morning  at  daybreak.  "  I  must  have  Smolensk," 
said  the  emperor. 

The  Russians  had  already  seen  Napoleon's  obstinacy,  and 
felt  that  they  could  no  longer  repulse  the  efforts  of  our  arms. 
The  bombshells  had  aLeady  set  fire  to  several  parts,  and 
during  the  night  the  whole  of  the  town  was  in  flames,  kins  lied 
by  the  Russians.  Their  battaUons  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
old  town  gradually  evacuated.  Barclay  de  Tolly  prepared  to 
follow  their  example.  At  sunrise  Davout  entered  without 
difficidty  into  Smolensk  in  flames.  The  women  and  children, 
collected  in  the  ancient  Byzantine  cathedral,  seemed  the  mere 
remnant  of  a  wretched  population.  Many  men  had  tied:  and 
the  bridge,  which  joined  both  banks,  being  cut,  the  Russian 
army  had  started  before  us  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  without 
any  possibility  of  our  at  once  pursumg  them.  Napoleon  pairsed 
on  horseback  through  the  smoking  and  blood-stained  streets. 
Surgeon  Larrey,  faithful  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  which 
alwavs  distinguished  him,  had  the  Russian  wounded  collected 
as  well  as  the  French.  • 

The  emperor  looked  gloomy  and  discontented.  Though  vio- 
torioue,  the  army  was  depressed:  the  first  town  taken  by 
assault,  burnt  before  them  by  the  deter ndned  hatred  of  its  de- 
fenders, seemed  to  the  soldiers  a  sinister  omen.  They  wei<  all 
tired  of  a  war  which  imposed  upon  them  unheard-of  efiorts 
without  any  glory  coming  to  console  them  with  its  accustomed 
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intoxication.  "The  war  is  not  a  national  one,"  said  Count 
Daru  recently  at  Vitebsk;  "the  importation  of  a  few  Enghsh 
goods  into  Russia,  or  even  the  rising  of  the  Pohsh  nation,  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  so  remote  an  enterj^rise.  Neither 
your  troops  nor  your  generals  understand  the  necessity  of  it. 
Let  us  stop  while  at  least  there  is  still  time." 

The  same  advice  was  repeated  at  Smolensk,  on  that  bank  of 
the  river  gained  by  such  bravery,  and  difficult  to  leave  with- 
out danger,  in  order  to  plunge  into  an  unknown  and  hostile 
country,  far  from  the  reinforcements  which  were  still  being 
prepared  in  Germany.  Before  attacking  Smolensk,  Napoleon 
said  to  Prince  Eugene,  "We  are  going  to  give  battle,  and  then 
we  shall  see  Moscow."  "Always  Moscow!  Moscow  will  be 
our  ruin,"  muttered  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  as  he  left  the  em- 
peror.     Nearly  all  the  mihtary  leaders  felt  the  same  fears. 

Marshal  Ney  rushed  with  his  troops  in  pursuit  of  Barclay, 
and  overtook  two  Russian  columns  on  the  plain  of  Valoutina 
behind  a  small  muddy  stream,  over  which  they  had  to  throw  a 
bridge.  Here  a  keenly  contested  fight  cost  us  the  hfe  of  Gen- 
eral Gudin,  when  obstmately  carrying  the  passage  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Our  columns  were  embarrassed  in  their  attack 
by  the  marshy  ground.  Tlie  Russians  kept  their  positions  till 
night;  and  when  at  last  obliged  to  quit  the  plateau  more  than 
13,000  to  14,000  of  both  sides  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  enemy's  columns  resumed  their  retreat,  and  continued  to 
intercept  our  route  to  ^loscow. 

Thus,  without  a  single  check  to  diminish  the  prestige  of  our 
arms-after  constantly  defeating  the  Russians  in  the  partial 
engagements  vrhich  had  taken  place— after  occupying,  without 
fighting  or  taking  by  assault,  every  place  in  our  way,  we 
found  ourselves,  after  two  months'  cami)aigning,  with  an  army 
less  by  a  half,  in  the  very  heart  of  Russia,  unable  to  reach  the 
enemy,  who  were  retreating  without  running  away— further 
than  when  at  Wilna  from  that  peace,  desired  by  all,  which  Na- 
poleon wished  to  impose   under  glorious  circumstances  im- 
mediately after  a  victory.     The  pacific  messages  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  long  accompanied   our  invasion  of  liis 
states.     Now  they  ceased,  and  the  sudden  summer  of  the  north 
was  soon  about   to  disappear.     "That  would   make   a  fine 
station  for  a  cantonment,"  siiid  Count  Lobau,  the  heroic  Gen- 
eral Mouton,  as  he  looked  at  the  position  and  old  walls  of 
Smolensk.     The  emperor  made  no  reply. 
He  was  hesitating  or  reflectmg,  because  he  waited.     On  our 
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right,  General  Reynier  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  with  the 
Sa:xons  and  Austrians,  had  dislodged  the  Russians  from  the 
important  position  of    Gorodeczna  at  several  leagues  fiom 
Kobrin;  thus  opening,  with  considerable  difficulty,  the  inter- 
cepted road  to  the  gi-and  duchy.   On  the  left,  Marshal  Oudinot, 
hurt  at  the  emperor  severely  blaming  him  because  when  vic- 
torious he  took  the  position  of  the  conquered,  had  advanced 
against  Count  Wittgensteui,  although  the  Russians  would  not 
accept  battle.     The  marshal  again  fell  back  on  the  Drissii  and 
Polota;    a  strong  detachment,   however,   covered  the  latter 
river,   and  on  the  Russians  presenting  tkemseives    for  the 
attack  they  were  repulsed.     Oudinot  was  wounded,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  who  was 
also  slightly  wounded.     On  the  18th  August,  having  resolved 
to  give  battle,  he  directed  bis  troops  from  a  small  Pohsh  car- 
riage, which  was  overturned  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict,  and 
the  general  was  trodden  under  foot.   In  spite  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soldiers,  and  their  leader's  pain  and  ill-health,  the  fei^med 
retreat  which  had  deceived  the  Russians,  as  well  as  the  b^iitle 
itself,  were  crowned  with  briUiant  success.    After  the  brittle  of 
Polotsk,  Wittgenstein  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  and  Gou- 
vion St.  Cyr  received  at  last  his  marshal's  baton.     His  mstruc- 
tions  were  to  guard  the  Dwina,  while  Macdonald  was  kept  be- 
fore  Riga,  unable  to  take  it  or  i-aise  the  siege.     The  two  corp^ 
were  now  deprived  of  communication,  as  soon  as  the  main 
body  was  still  further  removed  from  its  wings,  now  isolated  on 
the  right  and  left.    The  emperor  was  resohed  to  leave  Smo- 
lensk, and  at  every  cost  pursue  the  battle  which  was  running 
from  him.     Davout  and  Murat,  always  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  perpetually  at  strife  in  their  military  operations, 
agreed,   however,   in  affii-ming  that  the  Russians   certainly 
showed  a  real  intention  of  fighting.     Napoleon  went  himself 
towards  Dorogobouje. 

A  last  ettort  was  attempted  by  those  about  him  to  make  him 
stop  at  Smolensk.  General  Rapp,  just  amved  fi'om  Germany, 
could  not  conceal  his  emotion  and  iistonishment.  '*The  army 
has  only  marched  a  hundred  leagues  since  the  Niemen,"said 
he.  "i  saw  it  before  crossing,  and  already  everythhig  is 
changed.  The  officers,  arriving  by  posting  from  the  interior 
of  Prance,  are  frightened  at  the  sight  which  meets  their  eyes. 
They  had  no  conception  that  a  victorious  march  without  bat- 
tles could  leave  behind  it  more  ruins  than  a  defeat."  "You 
have  left  Europe,  as  it  were,  have  you  not?"  said  Murat  and 
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Berthier.  **  Should  Europe  rise  a^inst  your  Majesty,  you 
will  only  have  your  soldiers  for  subjects,  and  your  camp  for 
empire ;  nay,  the  third  of  that  even  beiu«  foreign,  will  become 
hostile."  Napoleon  granted  the  truth  of  the  facts.  "  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  state  of  the  army  is  frightful.  From  Wilna 
half  of  them  could  not  keep  up,  or  were  left  behind ;  and  to- 
day there  are  two  thirds.  There  is  therefore  no  more  time  to 
lose.  Peace  must  be  had  at  any  cost,  and  it  is  in  Moscow. 
Besides,  this  army  cannot  now  halt;  its  composition  and  dis- 
organization are  now  such  that  it  is  kept  up  by  movement 
alone.  One  can  advance  at  its  head,  but  cannot  stop  or  re- 
treat. It  is  an  army  of  attack,  not  of  defence ;  an  army  of 
operation,  not  of  position.  I  shall  strike  a  great  blow,  and  all 
will  rally." 

When  leavmg  Smolensk,  on  the  24th  August,  with  his  guard, 
the  emperor  had  not  yet  come  to  a  final  decision  as  to  his  ad- 
vance, but  all  his  measures  were  taken  with  that  result  in 
view,  and  his  skilful  lieutenants  were  not  deceived.  Marshal 
Victor  was  already  on  his  way  to  Wilna,  and  Napoleon  sent 
him  orders  to  march  at  once  towards  Smolensk.  Two  divisions 
of  the  army  of  reserve,  left  in  Germany  under  the  orders  of 
^larshal  Augereau,  were  summoned  to  Lithuania.  When  the 
emperor  learned,  on  arriving  at  Dorogobouje,  that  the  enemy 
was  again  escaping  from  him,  he  concluded  that  General  Bar- 
clay was  ready  to  fight  him,  and  was  seeking  for  a  favorable 
position.  •'  We  are  told  that  he  awaits  us  at  Wiazma,"  wrote 
Napoleon  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano  on  26th  August;  "we  shall 
be  there  in  a  few  days.  We  shall  then  be  half-way  between 
Smolensk  and  Moscow,  and  forty  leagues,  I  believe,  from  Mos- 
cow. If  the  enemy  is  beaten  there,  nothing  can  protect  that 
great  capital,  and  I  shall  be  there  on  the  5th  September." 

The  day  was  in  fact  come,  and  the  battle  which  Napoleon 
had  so  long  desired  was  at  last  to  be  offered,  given,  and  gained 
-  with  no  other  result  except  more  deeply  involving  us  in  a 
desperate  enterprise  and  consunmiating  our  ruin.  The  Rus- 
sians having  evacuated  Wicizma,  it  was  only  at  Ghjat  that  the 
emperor  at  last  felt  certain  of  encountering  the  enemy.  The 
command  of  the  Muscovite  armies  had  changed  hands :  the 
cry  raised  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  against  Bar- 
clay's prudent  tactics,  at  last  overbore  the  Czar's  confidence  in 
that  able  general,  and  old  Kutusof  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  troops.  Keenly  patriotic,  and  long  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle against  the  man  who  had  conquered  him  at  Austerlitz,  the 
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new  general-in  chief  appealed  to  all  the  national  and  religious 
passions  by  which  his  soldiei*s  were  animal ed.  "It  is  in  the 
faith,"  said  he.  "that  I  wish  to  fight  and  conquer;  it  is  in  the 
faith  that  I  wish  to  conquer  or  die,  and  that  my  eyes  shall  see 
victory.  Soldiers,  think  of  your  wives  and  children  who  claim 
your  protection ;  think  of  your  emperor  wiio  is  looking  upon 
you;  and  before  to-morrow's  sun  has  disappeared,  you  shall 
have  written  your  piety  and  fidelity  upon  the  fields  of  your 
country  with  the  blood  of  the  aggressor  and  his  legions. "  The 
priests,  clothed  in  their  most  sumptuous  robes,  were  already 
carrying  the  holy  images  at  the  head  of  the  regiments,  while 
the  soldiers  knelt  down  to  receive  absolution.  The  French 
army  was  near. 

The  emperor  having  been  ill  for  several  days,  his  assistants 
found  him  depressed  and  undecided  at  the  vei-y  moment  wlien 
he  was  at  last  attaining  the  object  of  his  desires.  There  was 
still  a  constant  quarrel  between  Murat  and  Davout.  The  mar- 
shal blamed  the  King  of  Naples  for  imposing  too  much  work 
upon  the  cavalry,  and  forbade  the  infantry  of  the  advanced 
guard  to  manoeuvre  without  his  express  ordei^.  The  com- 
plaints of  his  lieutenants  reached  Napoleon,  but  he  made  no 
more  efiorts  to  reconcile  them.  Havine:  a  fixed  ill-will  against 
Davout,  he  compelled  him  to  place  under  Murat's  orders  one 
of  his  divisions  which  had  been  refused  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
The  emperor  had  shown  more  ill-temper  than  usual;  and  on 
one  occasion  he  said  to  Berthier  himself,  the  most  devoted  of 
his  old  friends  "And  you,  too,  are  you  one  of  those  who  wish 
to  stop?  As  you  are  only  an  old  woman,  you  may  go  back 
to  Paris.  I  can  do  very  well  without  you."  For  several 
days  the  Prince  of  Neuchatel  refused  to  appear  at  the  em- 
peror's table. 

Tlie  imperial  staff  had  now  left  Wiazma.  When  occupying 
that  small  town.  Napoleon  had  himself  run  after  and  horse- 
wiiipped  some  soldiers  who  were  pillaging  and  destroying  a 
shop.  He  pursued  his  j<iurney  under  the  blue  sky  and  an  ex- 
hausting heat,  listening  to  the  sini])le  talk  of  a  young  Cossack, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  that  very  morning  amongst  the 
Bussian  soldiers  who  had  lagged  behind.  Lelorgne  d'Ideville, 
the  excellent  interpreter  who  attended  the  emperor,  put  ques- 
tions to  the  soldier.  "Nobody  wishes  to  keep  Barclay,"  said 
the  young  Cossack;  '  they  say  that  there  is  another  generaL 
They  would  all  have  been  beaten  long  ago  but  for  the  Cossacks. 
No  matter,  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  battle.    K  it  takes  place 
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within  three  days,  the  French  will  gain  it;  but,  if  it  is  delayed 
longer,  God  only  knows  what  will  happen.  It  seems  the 
French  have  a  general  called  Bonaparte,  who  has  always  con- 
quered all  his  enemies.  Perhaps  he  will  not  be  so  fortunate 
this  time;  they  are  waiting  for  large  reinforcements  in  order 
to  make  a  stand. "  Tlie  emperor  having  made  a  sign,  Lelorgne 
leant  over  towards  the  young  Cossack's  saddle  and  said,  ''That 
is  General  Bonaparte  beside  you-  the  Emperor  Napoleon."  The 
soldier  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  face  of  the  great 
conqueror  whose  name  had,  like  some  tale  of  wonder,  reached 
even  his  savage  tribe :  he  said  nothing,  when  Napoleon  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  restored  to  liberty. 

The  weather  becoming  bad,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
rendering  the  march  of  the  army  difficult,  many  soldiers  left 
the  ranks  to  pillage,  their  provisions  being  short ;  and  the  em- 
peror bitterly  reproached  his  lieutenants  with  a  state  of  things 
which  they  could  not  prevent.  "The  army  is  in  that  way 
threatened  with  destruction,"  wrote  xVapoleon,  "even  from 
Ghjat.  The  number  of  prisoners  made  by  the  enemy  amounts 
every  day  to  several  hundred.  Let  the  Duke  of  Elchingen 
know  that  he  is  daily  losing  more  men  than  if  we  were  fight- 
ing, and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  foraging  expe- 
ditions should  be  better  managed,  and  the  men  should  not  go 
so  far  away. " 

Order  was  not  restored  in  the  army  when,  on  the  5th  Sep- 
tember, it  debouched  upon  the  plain  of  Borodino.  Following 
the  table-lands  extending  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea, 
we  descended  the  slopes  by  which  the  Moskwa  on  the  left,  and 
the  Protwa  on  the  right,  flow  towards  the  Oka,  a  tributary  of 
the  Volga.  The  rain  ceasing.  Napoleon  was  encouraged  by 
the  appearance  of  the  sky  to  hope  for  fine  weather.  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  returning  towards  Smolensk ;  but  when  the 
sun  reappeared  he  cried,  "  The  lot  is  cast;  let  us  set  out."  Ho 
at  last  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Russians. 

General  Kutusof  had  taken  advantage  of  the  natural  posi- 
tion. Entrenched  on  the  left  behind  the  river  Kolocza,  he  had 
raised  a  series  of  earthen  redoubts,  furnished  with  a  formid- 
able artillery,  to  defend  the  small  heights  at  the  foot  of  which 
were  extended  the  Russian  bnttalions.  The  course  of  the 
river  changing  its  direction  at  the  point  where  the  village  of 
Borodino  was  placed,  the  heights  were  there  protected  only  by 
hollows.  It  was  this  position  which  Napoleon  first  gave 
orders  to  attack,  in  order  to  carry  a  detached  redoubt  placed 
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on  a  mamelon.  Our  troops  had  scarcely  arrived,  and  night 
was  approaching,  but  after  a  very  severe  engagement  the  ad- 
vanced work  of  Schwardino  remained  in  our  power.  The 
whole  of  the  6th  of  September  was  spent  in  reconnoitring. 
Several  of  the  corps  had  not  yet  joined  the  main  body.  Mar- 
shal Davout  proposed  to  cross  the  thick  curtain  of  forest  ex^ 
tending  on  the  left  of  the  Russian  army,  and  by  taking  the  old 
Moscow  road,  turn  the  enemy's  positions  and  seize  their  troops 
between  two  fires.  Napoleon  refused,  thinking  tliis  movement 
too  dangerous.  He  himself  seemed  disturbed  and  ill  at  ease; 
with  his  head  in  hand,  and  deeply  plunged  in  thought,  he  all 
at  once  tore  himself  from  his  meditations  to  make  sure  of  the 
execution  of  some  orders.  "Are  you  confident  of  victory  f 
he  asked  General  Rapp,  abruptly.  "Certainly,"  replied  he, 
*'but  with  much  bloodshed."  "Ahl  that  is  true,"  said  the 
emperor.  "But  I  have  80,000  men;  if  I  lose  20,000,  I  shall 
enter  Moscow  with  60,000;  the  soldiers  who  have  fallen  behind 
will  join  us,  and  then  the  marching  battalion.  We  shall  be 
stronger  than  before  the  battle."  In  enumerating  his  forces, 
Napoleon  did  not  reckon  his  cavalry  or  the  guard.  He  was 
still  ill,  being  under  an  attack  of  fever,  but  it  was  with  a  voice 
of  the  greatest  firmness  that  he  again  harangued  his  troops. 
*' Soldiers!"  said  he,  "this  is  the  battle  which  you  have  so 
much  wished  for.  The  victory  now  depends  upon  yourselves. 
It  is  necessary  for  you;  it  will  give  us  abundance,  good  quar- 
ters in  winter,  and  a  ready  return  to  our  own  country.  Be- 
have as  you  did  at  Austerlitz,  Friedland,  Vitebsk,  and  Smo- 
lensk, and  so  that  the  most  remote  posterity  may  quote  your 
conduct  this  day.  Let  them  say  of  you,  '  He  was  at  that  great 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Moscow ! '  " 

On  the  7th,  before  daybreak,  Napoleon  was  already  on  the 
battlefield,  near  the  redoubt  which  had  been  gained  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th.  The  troops  had  received  orders  to  look 
their  very  best.  Stretching  his  hand  towards  the  sky  the  em- 
peror exclaimed,  "See!  it  is  an  Austerlitz  scene!"  The  bright 
rays,  however,  were  in  the  soldiers'  faces,  and  the  Russians 
had  more  advantage  from  their  brilliancy  than  we.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  combat  broke  out  on  the  left :  Prince  Eugene  car- 
ried the  village  of  Borodino,  but  his  troops,  being  too  eager, 
crossed  the  bridge  instead  of  breaking  it  down,  and  were 
crushed  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  placed  on  the 
heights  of  Gorki.  The  attack  became  general-  so  passionate 
and  violent,  that  on  both  sides  they  scarcely  took  time  to  ma- 
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noeuvre.  For  the  first  time  in  his  long  career  as  head  of  an 
army,  the  emperor  remained  in  the  rear,  h:)oking  on  the  strug- 
gle without  taking  part  in  it,  yet  opposing  the  eager  demands 
of  his  generals  for  reinforcements.  ' '  If  there  is  a  second  hat- 
tie  to-morrow,  what  troops  shall  I  give  it  with?"  he  replied  to 
Berthier,  who  entreated  him  to  send  assistance  to  Murat  and 
Ney,  on  their  carrying  the  enemy's  redoubts.  Generals  fell 
on  every  side,  dead  or  sevei-ely  wounded.  They  hurriedly 
bound  up  the  wounds  of  Marshal  Davout,  who  was  seriously 
hurt;  and  Rapp  wcindea  tor  the  twenty  second  time  in  his 
hfe.  was  carried  before  the  emperor.  ''Always  Rapp  1"  said 
Napoleon;  "and  what  is  going  on  over  there?"  "Sire,  they 
want  the  guard,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  it,"  replied  the  <ren- 
erals  aide-de-camp.  "No,"  retorted  the  emperor,  "I  won't 
have  them  destroyed.  It  is  not  when  800  leagues  from  home 
that  one  risks  liis  last  resoui-ce. " 

During  this  long  day  this  was  Napoleon's  constant  reply 
to  all  the  leaders  of  divisions  who  believed  they  held  in  tlieir 
hands  the  foretaste  of  victory,  or  who  sawofficei-s  and  soldiers 
slaughtered  around  them.  Napoleon  was  waiting  for  a  pro- 
pitious moment,  to  decide  himself  the  success  of  the  day.  "  It 
is  too  soon,"  he  repeated  several  times ;  "the  hour  forme  to 
join  in  the  fight  personally  is  not  yet  come;  I  must  see  the 
whole  chess-board  more  clearlv."  The  reserve  artillerv,  how- 
ever,  had  been  authorized  to  advance,  and  crowned  the  heights 
which  had  just  been  taken  from  the  Russians.  The  enemv's 
cavalry  came  to  dash  against  that  unsurmountable  obstacle; 
their  infantry  fell  in  dense  files,  without  withdrawing  or 
breaking.  For  two  hours  the  Russian  regiments  remained  ex- 
posed to  this  terrible  fire.  Marshall  Ney  at  last  turned  what 
wert^  left  of  this  heroic  corj^s,  commanded  by  Prince  Bngra- 
tion.  The  struggle  gradually  censed  in  the  plain:  the  heijriits 
remained  partially  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians:  Prince 
Eugene  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  take  the  great  redoubt; 
and  Prince  Poniatowski  was  unable  to  force  the  old  Moscow 
road.  In  vain  did  Murat  and  Nev  demand  loudlv  for  the  ad- 
vanee  of  the  guard,  still  remaining  motionless.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  arguments  of  General  BeUiard  seemed  to  take  effect, 
and  the  order  to  march  was  given  to  the  young  guard.  Count 
Lobau  was  already  putting  them  in  motion  under  the  pretext 
of  rectifying  their  lines,  but  Kutuzoff ,  till  then  motionless  and 
inactive,  had  anticipated  Napoleon  in  his  final  determination, 
and  throwing  forward  his  cavalry  of  reserve,  the  forces  again 
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formed  in  the  plain,  and  a  charge  of  the  enemy,  came  pouring 
upon  the  divisions  which  held  it.  The  emperor  stopped  the 
guard,  forbidding  an  operation  which,  though  recentlj'  likely 
to  be  successful,  was  now  dangerous  from  the  delay.  The  gap 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  Russian  army  by  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Murat  and  Ney  was  now  closed  up;  the  Russians  again 
occupied  their  outer  works;  their  ardor  and  courage  never 
slackened  under  the  fire  of  our  artillery.  The  great  redoubt, 
however,  having  been  carried,  and  the  Moscow  road  being 
abandoned,  the  generals  who  still  miraculously  survived  after 
having  a  hundred  times  exposed  their  lives,  asked  to  try  a 
supreme  effort  to  throw  back  the  enemy  and  drive  him  into  the 
Moskwa.  Napoleon  left  his  post,  and  came  to  inspect  himself 
the  point  of  attack.  Marshal  Bessieres  was  not  disposed  to 
risk  the  guard ;  and  Napoleon  once  more  resisted  all  urgent 
demands.  He  instructed  Marshal  Mortier  to  occupy  the  field 
of  battle  with  the  young  guard ;  and  night  being  come,  the 
battle  at  last  ceased.  "  I  do  not  ask  you  to  advance,  or  com- 
mence any  engagement,"  repeated  Napoleon  twice;  and  calhng 
back  the  Marshal  as  he  was  going  ofl[,  "You  thoroughly  im- 
derstand?  Keep  the  battle-field,  without  advancing  or  retreat- 
ing, whatever  may  happen."  The  Russians  had  not  yet  evac- 
uated all  their  positions,  and  the  conquered  and  conquerors, 
both  equally  heroic,  were  extended  in  confusion  on  the  plain. 
Several  Russian  detachments  threw  up  a  ranipart  of  dead 
bodies.  When  on  the  morrow  General  Kutuzoff  effected  his 
brave  retreat,  he  left  no  soldiers  lagging  behind,  and  the 
wounded  who  died  on  the  march  were  religiously  buried.  The 
Emperor  Alexander's  army  left  60,000  dead  or  dying  on  the 
plain  of  Borodino— or  the  battle-field  of  the  ^loskwa,  as  Napo- 
leon himself  named  that  terrible  day.  Prince  Bagration  was 
killed. 

The  battle  of  the  Moskwa  caused  in  our  ranks  80,000  dead 
and  wounded.  Ten  generals  had  succumbed,  including  Mont- 
bnm  and  Caulaincourt,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Vicenza. 
Tliirty-nine  general  officers  were  wounded :  and  ten  colonols 
killed,  and  twenty-seven  wounded.  Three  days  were  scarcely 
guflicient  to  attend  to  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  abbey  of 
Kolotskoi  and  the  neighboring  Aollages  were  converted  into 
provisional  hospitals,  under  the  direction  of  General  Junot, 
commandant  of  the  Westphalians.  The  emperor  had  ad- 
vanced towards  Mojaisk,  and  ^lurat  followed  with  his  deci- 
mated regiments.     Napoleon  refused  Davout  the  command  ol 
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the  advanced  guard.  The  town  was  attacked  on  the  9th :  some 
attempts  had  been  made  to  set  it  on  fire,  but  the  walls  and 
houses  were  still  standing  when  the  emperor  fixed  his  abode 
there  for  several  days.  It  \vas  there  that  he  reviewed  the 
state  of  his  losses  on  the  7th.  He  had  gone  ove  tie  battle- 
field, showing  more  emotion  and  compunction  t!ian  usua!  at 
the  sight  of  the  frightful  carnage  which  had  sicmalized  the  bat- 
tle. Only  800  prisoners  remained  in  our  hands.  The  soldiers 
well  knew  that  the  number  of  captives  was  an  indisputable 
sign  of  the  importance  of  a  victory.  They  beheld  with  terror 
the  heaps  of  their  enemies' corpses.  "  They  all  prefer  death 
to  being  taken!"  said  they.  *' Eight  days  of  Moscow,"  ex- 
claimed the  emperor,  "and  the  enemy  will  not  be  seen  again.'* 
He  still  remained  ill  and  moody,  however;  and  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  wrote  to  Marshal  Victor,  "The  enemy  when  at- 
tacked in  the  heart  no  longer  attends  to  his  extremities ;  tell 
the  Duke  of  Belluna  to  direct  everything,  battalions,  squad- 
rons, artillery,  and  isolated  men,  upon  Smolensk,  so  that  he 
may  come  from  there  to  Mjscow." 

It  was  indeed  upon  Holy  Moscow,  the  traditional  capital  of 
old  Russia,  that  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  were  now  concentrated, 
hoping  there  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  finish  a  war  which  he 
himself  felt  to  be  above  human  strength.  Several  weeks  pre- 
viously the  Czar  had  left  Moscow  and  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, whence  he  watched  at  a  distance,  and  without  military 
skill,  the  defence  of  his  empire.  He  upheld  the  courage  of  his 
subjects,  however,  and  had  personally  obtained  from  them 
great  sacrifices.  The  lords  assembled  round  him,  in  the  cradle 
and  tomb  of  nobility,  as  they  called  Moscow,  had  voted  the 
levy  of  every  tenth  serf,  armed,  equipped,  and  supplied  with 
three  months'  provisions.  The  merchants  offered  the  em|)eror 
half  their  wealth.  On  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  defence  of  the  old  capital,  the  orders  of  Rostop- 
chin,  the  governor,  forbade  the  evacuation  of  the  town. 
Women,  children,  old  men,  on  caits  and  carriages,  loaded 
with  goods,  money,  and  fumitiu'C,  slowly  removed  from  the 
town,  where  their  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  still  remained. 
"  Tlio  less  fear  the  less  danger,"  said  the  governor.  KutuzolTs 
proclamations  at  first  represented  the  battle  of  Borodino  as  a 
disputed  combat,  which  left  the  Russian  army  standing,  and 
capable  of  defending  Moscow;  but  when  their  battalions  ap- 
peared before  the  gates  of  the  capital  the  sad  truth  struck  the 
eyes  of  all.    Whatever  it  might  cost  the  invader,  the  national 
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army  was  beaten,  and  Moscow  could  not  repulse  an  attack. 
There  was  an  immediate  and  constantly-increasing  inis/i  to  leave 
the  place.  Popular  rumor  described  the  French  as  fierce  mon- 
sters, worthy  of  that  emperor  whom  Alexander  hunself  had 
portrayed  as  a  "Moloch,  with  treason  in  his  heart  and  loyalty 
on  his  hps,  come  to  efface  Russia  from  the  surface  of  the 
world." 

In  his  real  heart  Kutuzoff  had  decided  what  to  do.  Skilful 
and  cunning,  without  presence  of  mind  or  great  courage  on 
the  field  of  battle,  he  could  direct  the  operations  of  a  campaign, 
and  choose  the  proper  mode  of  leading  his  country's  enemies  to 
their  downfall.  Nevertheless,  he  held  a  coimcil  of  war,  being 
determined  to  make  the  other  generals  share  the  weight  of  a 
terrible  responsibility.  Must  they  defend  Moscow  by  a  second 
battle  in  open  field,  w^ait  for  the  enemy  behind  the  walls,  and 
dispute  with  him,  foot  by  foot,  the  possession  of  the  town? 
Must  they  abandon  the  capital,  and,  as  it  was  recommended 
by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  always  bravely  true  to  his  original  pur- 
pose, retreat  to  Vladimir,  and  thus  cover  the  road  to  St. 
Petersburg?  All  these  proposals  w^ere  proposed,  and  keenly 
discussed.  Several  spoke  in  favor  of  immediate  and  unfhnch- 
ing  resistance,  who  would  have  bitterly  regretted  the  adoption 
of  their  advice.  At  last  the  old  general  rose :  he  had  hstened 
to  all  their  speeches  w-ithout  speaking,  and  only  shook  his 
head,  to  signify,  as  it  were,  his  strong  conviction  that  whether 
his  head  were  good  or  bad,  it  had  to  make  the  final  decision  of 
the  question. 

He  gave  his  orders,  which  showed  great  skill  and  prudence. 
The  army  was  to  pass  through  Moscow^  without  halting,  with- 
out assisting  in  any  preparation  for  resistance,  or  joining  in 
any  skirmish  even  when  on  the  rearguard ;  then  falling  back 
upon  Riazan,  it  was,  after  several  days,  to  occupy  the  road  to 
Ealouga,  and  thus  intercept  the  way  to  the  French,  while  pre- 
serving communication  with  the  provinces  in  the  south  of  the 
empire,  which  are  the  richest  and  most  fertile.  The  troops  at 
once  began  to  defile.  Behind  them  long  convoys  hurried  to 
escape  the  French.  Five  sixths  of  the  population  had  quitted 
the  town  when  the  columns  of  those  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Borodino  appeared  at  their  doors,  and  they  were  oblij::ed  to 
crowd  their  hospitals  and  churches  with  15,000.  By  abandon- 
ing their  capital  the  Russians  entrusted  these  wretches  to  the 
pity  of  their  enemies. 

The  governor  of  Moscow,  Count  Rostopchin,  had  not  yet 
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left  the  town.  On  the  previous  evening  he  trusted  to  the  as* 
surance^  ot  Kutuzoff,  that  the  capital  would  be  keenly  de- 
fended, ''There  will  be  fighting  in  the  streets/' said  he,  in 
his  proclamations.  "The  courts  are  Eilready  closed,  but  that 
does  not  matter;  there  is  no  need  of  courts  to  do  justice  to 
ruffians.  I  shall  soon  give  you  the  signal ;  take  care  to  provide 
yourselves  with  hatchets,  and  especially  three-pronged  forks, 
for  a  Frenchman  does  not  weigh  more  than  a  sheaf  of  corn. 
I  shall  have  mass  said  for  the  wounded,  and  holy  water  to 
hasten  their  cure.  I  shall  then  join  General  Kutuzoff,  and  we 
shall  soon  set  about  sending  those  guests  to  the  devil,  forcing 
them  to  give  up  the  ghost,  and  reducing  them  to  powder." 

Kutuzoff,  nevertheless,  withdrew,  not  less  resolute,  but  more 
skilful  than  Count  Rostopchin.     It  was  then  that  the  latter 
conceived  an  idea,  the  responsibihty  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
honor,  rests  entirely  upon  him.     Nobody  was  consulted;  and 
it  is  not  known  whether  the  Emperor  Alexander,  with  some 
anticipation  of  gloomy  fate  crossing  his  mind,  may  not  have 
beforehand  granted  the  dread  authority  to  the  governor  of  his 
capital.     For  several  days  inflammable  substances  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  garden  of  his  palace.     At  the  moment  of  leaving 
the  town,  Rostopchin  ordered  the  prisons  to  be  opened,  and 
the  hideous  crowd  of  condemned  prisoners  jostled  and  rnixed 
with    the  half-frantic  citizens  who  were  fleeing  before   the 
French.     The  governor  retained  two  prisoners— one  a  French- 
man. lately  coDje  to  Moscow  to  earn  a  living;  the  other,  a 
Russian,  and  both  accused  of  having  acted  as  agents  of  the 
enemy.      "Go,"  said  Ro-topohin   to  the  Frenchman,    "you 
have  been  ungrateful  but  you  have  the  right  to  prefer  your 
country;  you  are  now  apain  free,  go  back  to  your  own  ptople. 
As  for  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  Russian,  "let  even  your 
own  tatUer  be  your  judge."    An  old  merchant  came  near,'  tot- 
tering under  the  weight  of  his  grief.     "  You  may  speak  to  him 
and  bless  him,"  said  the  governor.     "Me  bless  a  traitor!"  ex- 
claimed the  old  man;  and,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  he 
cursed  his  son,  who  was  inunediately   beheaded.     The  mob 
showed  their  keen  vindictiveness  in  their  treatment  of  his 
body. 

Count  Rostopchin  at  last  left  Moscow,  letting  all  precede 
him,  like  the  capttun  who  hesitates  to  abandon  the  sinking 
ship.  He  had  given  all  his  instructions.  Ail  the  baggage  all 
the  wealth,  he  took  with  liiin,  were  the  fire  engines  of  that 
great  city,  which  was   nearly  entirely  built  of  wood,     "Of 
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what  use  are  those  in  the  country'?"  asked  Colonel  Wolzogen, 
with  astonishment.  "I  have  my  reasons,"  rephed  the  gov- 
ernor; then,  leaving  the  last  friends  who  stiU  accompanied 
him,  he  turned  round,  and  pointing  with  his  finger  to  Moscow, 
and  then  touching  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  he  said,  "I  take 
away  nothing  except  what  is  on  my  back."  He  went  towards 
his  coimtry  house  at  Voronovo. 

Meantime,  however,  the  French  advanced  guard  were  ap- 
proaching Moscow.  Several  slight  skirmishes  had  taken  place 
duiing  the  march,  and  Kutuzoff  succeeded  in  protecting  his 
retreat.  When  Murat  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  first 
columns.  General  Miloradovitch,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
rearguard,  made  a  verbal  agreement  with  the  King  of  Naples 
to  suspend  hostilities  for  several  hours,  for  the  protection  of 
the  troops,  and  the  safety  of  the  citizens.  Murat  agreed  to  it, 
limiting  himself  to  the  pui-suit  of  the  Russians  when  they 
should  have  completed  their  evacuation  of  Moscow. 

The  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  generals  and  Napoleon  himsdf, 
were  delighted  at  the  distant  sight  of  that  town,  illuminated  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  brought  into  full  relief  the 
Oriental  brilliance  of  its  palaces  and  churches.  "Moscow I" 
Moscow!"  they  repeater!  from  one  end  of  the  ranks  to  the 
other.  The  emperor  added  to  the  enthusiastic  expression  of 
his  troops  another  thought:  "Not  a  moment  too  soon!"  he 
muttered. 

The  great  conqueror  was  deceived,  and  divine  justice  pun- 
ished more  completely  than  he  anticipated  his  guilty  ambition 
and  insatiable  pride.  The  dense  ranks  of  the  French  soldiers 
presented  themselves  before  the  gates  of  the  cai)ital,  without 
any  one  corning  to  open  them.  Several  ragged  wretches,  with 
gloomy  looks  appeared  on  the  turrets  of  the  Kremhn  and  fired 
a  few  shots;  but  while  passing  along  the  streets  of  Moscow, 
among  palaces  mixed  with  cottages— before  golden-domed 
churches,  adorned  with  paintings  of  a  thousand  colors— our 
soidiera  wondered,  and  felt  uneasy  at  the  solitude  which 
reigned  around  them.  "What  is  become  of  them?"  they 
asked.  It  was  not  tnus  that  the  French  army  had  entered 
Berlin  or  Vienna.  "  Let  the  head  men  of  the  town  be  brought 
to  me  1"  oi'dered  the  emperor.  The  population  of  Moscow  had 
no  iongor  any  head  men.  Those  who  hid  themselves  in  terror 
in  the  bouses,  or  wept  in  the  churches,  felt  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ruffians  whom  the  governor,  bv  quitting  Moscow, 
had  let  loose  upon  them.     The  door  of  the  Kremhn  had  to  be 
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burst  open  with  csmnon-balls  before  the  old  palace  of  the  Czars 
could  be  rid  of  the  wretches  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it. 
Kapoleon  took  possession  of  it,  without  at  first  fixing  his  abode 
there,  curious  to  admire  its  barbarous  magnificence,  not  yet 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  French  elegance  like  the  houses 
of  the  rich  merchants  already  occupied  by  his  generals.  The 
whole  array  gazed  with  delight  upon  this  strange  and  long- 
anticipated  sight.  On  the  15th  September,  1812,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  his  soldiers  passed  through  the  streets  of  Mos- 
cow, deserted,  but  still  standing.  They  examined  the  concen- 
tric quarters,  hke  a  series  of  ramparts  round  the  Kremlin; 
the  old  or  Chinese  town,  the  centre  of  Oriental  commerce; 
the  white  town,  with  its  broad  streets  and  gilt  palaces, 
the  quarter  of  the  great  nobles  and  rich  merchants;  and  all 
round  the  privileged  districts:  the  ''land  town,"  composed  of 
villages  and  gardens,  interspersed  with  magnificent  houses. 

All  the  military  posts  were  chosen,  On  the  north-west, 
south-west,  and  south-east,  between  the  roads  to  Riazan  and 
Vladimir,  the  forces  of  Prince  Eugene,  Davout,  Poniatowski, 
and  Ney  had  taken  their  quarters.  The  guard  occupied  the 
Kremlin.  Soldiers  and  generals  enjoyed  the  luxury  which  had 
been  preceded  by  the  cruel  privation  of  the  months  immedi 
ately  preceding.  "  We  have  provisions  for  six  months,"  said 
the  soldiers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  IGth  fire  broke  out  in  a  spirit-ware- 
house, and  some  hours  afterwards  in  a  magnificent  bazaar 
which  was  filled  with  valuable  goods.  The  officers  blamed  for 
it  the  stupidity  of  a  drunken  soldier.  They  at  once  battled 
with  the  fire,  but  the  wind  was  contrary,  and  the  wealth  heaped 
up  in  the  warehouses  became  a  prey  to  the  flames  and  pillage, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent.  The  fire  soon  spread  even 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kremlin,  and  the  sparks,  carried 
by  the  equinoctial  breeze,  fell  from  all  parts  on  the  gilded  roofs. 
The  courts  of  the  palace  being  crowded  with  artillery  wagons, 
and  the  cellars  heaped  up  with  ammunition  which  the  Russians 
had  neglected  to  take  ^vith  them,  a  horrible  catastrophe  seemed 
imminent.  The  generals  had  great  difficidty  in  persuading 
Napoleon  to  leave  the  Kremhn.  The  imperial  guard,  acting  as 
firemen,  inundated  incessantly  the  roofs  and  walls.  The  fire- 
engines  of  the  city  were  searched  for  in  vain.  Soon  there  was 
a  rumor  spread  that  incendiaries  had  been  arrested  in  several 
quarters. 
The  emperor  ordered  these  wretches  to  be  brought  before 
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him.  They  were  prond  of  the  terrible  mission  with  which  they 
had  been  entrusted,  taking  a  dehght  in  the  fatal  disorder  pix>- 
duced  under  their  hands,  pillaging  and  murdering  in  the 
houses  w^liich  they  dehvered  up  to  the  flames.  They  all  made 
a  bold  declaration  of  the  orders  they  had  received,  and  under- 
went unflinchingly  the  extremest  punishment.  The  poor  popu- 
lation, who  had  remained  concealed  in  the  lowest  haunts  of  the 
capital,  now  fled  in  terror,  the  women  carrying  with  them  their 
children,  tlie  men  dragging  behind  them  the  most  valuable  of 
their  household  goods,  or  the  shameful  results  of  pillaging  the 
shops.  The  flames  extended  from  street  to  street,  house  to 
house,  church  to  church:  thrice  the  wind  seemed  to  fall,  and 
thrice  it  changed  its  direction,  driving  the  fire  into  quarters 
previously  untouched.  The  Elremhn  remained  always  sur- 
rounded by  fire.  The  imperial  guard  had  not  quitted  the 
palace.  The  army  carried  their  cantonments  outside  the  town. 
When  scarcely  faUen  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  Mos- 
cow succumbed  before  a  more  })owerful  enemy,  enrolled  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  Palaces  and  huts  were  both  be- 
come uninhabitable,  and  the  hospitals,  filled  with  wounded 
Russians,  had  perished  in  the  flames.  The  emperor  quitted! 
Moscow,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Petrowskoi.  For  three 
days  the  conflagration  remained  alone  in  possession  of  the 
capital. 

The  wind  falling,  was  succeeded  by  rain.  The  fire  every- 
where brooded  under  the  dead  ashes,  ready  to  burst  out  afresh 
at  the  contact  of  air;  but  the  spectacle  had  lost  its  avenging 
beauty.  The  roofs  left  standing  were  relieved  against  the  col- 
umns of  smoke.  The  Kremlin  still  rose  majestic,  and  almost 
untou(.-hed,  as  if  protecting  the  city  against  its  various  enemiea 
The  soldiers  soon  began  to  steal  from  their  cantonments  into 
the  streets;  and  in  the  cellai-s  of  the  houses,  under  heaps  of 
rubbish,  protected  by  wjills  blackened  with  the  flames,  they 
found  provisions  coUeoted  by  households  for  the  winter;  valu- 
able clothes;  plate  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  in 
hiding-places  which  no  longer  existed;  objects  of  art,  of  which 
the  finders  did  not  know  the  value;  strong  drink,  which  they 
madly  used  to  intoxicate  themselves.  After  the  fire,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  Moscow  was  delivered  up  to 
pillage. 

So  much  disorder  and  mad  prodigality  shocked  all  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon's  instincts  of  order  and  government.  Return- 
ing hastily  to  Moscow,  he  repressed  by  his  mere  presence  the 
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outrages  of  the  soldiers.  Regular  search  was  everj^  where  or- 
ganized  for  the  collection  of  provisions  buried  under  the  ruins, 
and  bringing  them  into  stores.  The  resources  collected  in  a 
few  days  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  troops  for  a  long  time. 
Forage  alone  was  wanting,  and  companies  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  scouring  the  comitry  round  Moscow.  The  prices 
offered  to  the  peasantry  for  their  stock  was  expected  to  en- 
courage them  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  capital.  Napoleon 
even  considered  the  interests  of  the  wretches  who  wandered, 
defenceless  and  houseless,  in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  or  timidly 
glided  into  the  town  at  the  opening  of  the  gates  to  look  for 
those  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  and  the  remainder 
of  their  property  concealed  under  ruined  walls.  Huts  were 
erected  to  shelter  them. 

The  desire  for  peace  daily  took  stronger  possession  of  Napo- 
leon's mind,  and  he  had  already  authorized  several  indirect 
overtures.     On  the  20th  September  he  thus  wrote  the  Czar: 

"My  brother,  having  learned  that  the  brother  of  your  Im- 
perial Majesty's  minister  was  at  Moscow,  I  sent  for  him,  and 
had  some  conversation  Tsith  him.     I  requested   him  to  wait 
upon  your  Majesty,  and  acquaint  you  with  my  sentiments.  The 
handsome  and  superb  city  of  Moscow  no  longer  exists.     Rostop- 
chin  has  had  it  burnt.     Four  hundred  incendiaries  were  taken 
in  the  act ;  and  ha\ing  all  declared  that  they  had  lighted  the  fire 
by  order  of  that  governor  and  the  director  of  police,  they  were 
shot.    The  fire  at  last  seems  to  have  ceased.    Three  fourths 
of  the  houses  are  burnt,  and  one  fourth  remain.     Such  conduct 
is  atrocious,  and  serves  no  purpose.     Was  the  intention  to  de- 
prive us  of  some  resources?    But  those  resources  were  in  the 
cellai-s.  which  the  fire  could  not  reach.     Besides,  why  destroy 
one  of  the  finest  towns  of  the  world,  and  the  work  of  ages,  to 
accomplish  so  paltry  an  object?    It  is  the  procedure  followed 
since  Smolensk,  and  it  has  reduced  600,000  families  to  beggary. 
The  fire  engines  of  Moscow  were  broken  or  carried  off,  and 
some  arms  from  the  arsenal  given  to  ruffians,  who  could  not 
be  driven  from    the    Kremlin  without  using  cannon.      Hu- 
manity, the  interests  of  your  Majesty  and  this  great  city,  de- 
manded that  it  should  have  been  entrusted  to  my  keeping, 
since  it  was  deserted  by  the  Russian  army.     They  ought  to 
Uave  left  administrations,  magistrates,  and  civil  guards.    That 
is  what  was  done  at  Vienna  twice,  at  Berlin,  and  Madrid ;  and 
what  we  have  ourselves  done  at  Milan,  when  Souwarof  entered. 
Incendiarism  causes  pillage,  the  soldier  abandoning  himself  to 


it  to  rescue  what  is  left  from  the  flames.  If  1  thought  such 
things  were  done  by  your  Majesty's  orders,  I  should  not  write 
you  this  letter:  but  I  consider  it  impossible  that,  with  your 
principles,  heart,  and  sense  of  justice,  you  have  authorized 
such  excesses,  unworthy  of  a  gi-eat  sovereign  and  a  great  na- 
tion. While  carrying  awny  the  fire-engines  from  Moscow,  they 
left  150  field  cannon,  60,000  new  muskets,  1,600,000  infantry 
cartridges,  more  than  200  tons  of  powder,  150  tons  of  saltpetre, 
and  also  of  sulphur,  etc. 

"  I  made  war  upon  your  Majesty  without  animosity.  A  let- 
ter from  you  before  or  after  the  last  battle  would  have  stopped 
my  march,  and  1  should  have  been  ready  to  forego  the  advan- 
tage of  entering  Moscow.  If  your  Majesty  still  retains  aiurht 
of  your  former  sentiments,  you  will  take  this  letter  in  good 
part.  In  any  case,  you  must  feel  indebted  to  me  for  giving  an 
account  of  what  is  taking  place  in  Moscow." 

When  thus  writing  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Napolpon 
well  knew  that  the  material  disasters  of  the  burning  of 
Moscow  were  exceeded  by  the  moral  results,  and  that  the 
ruins  of  the  capital  were  a  proclamation  to  the  French  army, 
to  Russia,  and  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  of  the  implamble  reso- 
lution of  the  old  Muscovites.  Rostopcliin  himself  had  writtcD 
on  the  iron  door  of  his  splendid  countr>^-house  at  Voronovo: 
*'  For  ei^ht  yeara  I  have  been  improving  this  estate,  and  have 
lived  here  happy  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  estate,  to  the  number  of  1720,  leave  it  at  yom*  ap- 
proach, and  I  set  fire  to  my  house  that  it  may  not  ne  polluted 
by  your  presence.  Frenchmen,  I  have  left  you  my  two  houses 
in  Moscow,  with  contents  worth  half  a  million  of  roubleSr 
Here  you  will  find  nothing  but  ashes." 

The  hat^'cd  which  he  had  excited  against  tne  invader  was 
aftoi-wards  to  fall  back  upon  himself.  Count  Rostopchtn. 
diiven  from  Russia  by  the  execration  of  all  those  whom  ]w 
had  ruined,  was  com|)elled  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  he 
died  in  peace,  honored  by  his  former  enemies.  He  had  never- 
theless rendered  to  Russia  one  of  those  terrible  services  ex- 
cused by  a  state  still  half  barbarous,  and  tliat  violent  patriot- 
ism by  which  the  soul  is  possessed  in  presence  of  foreign  inva- 
sion. He  revived  in  the  Russian  people  the  unconquerable 
ardor  of  resistance.  ^loscow  on  fire  was  an  appeal  to  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  all. 

Napoleon  understood  this  well.  Besides,  other  difJiruIties 
were  becoming  extreme.     Time  was  passing;  no  reply  ariivtKi 
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from  St.   Petersburg,  and  the  emperor^s  overtures  made  to 
Kutuzoff  by  Lauriston  remained  without  result.     The  attempt 
to  continue   hostilities  was  unsuccessful,  General  Sebastiani 
having  been  deceived  as  to  the  direction  taken  by  Kutuzoff, 
and,  after  following  him  in  vain  for  two  or  three  days,  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Moscow.     Murat  being  again  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  advanced  guard,  met  the  enemy  on  the  Pakra, 
after  being  joined  by  Marshal  Bessieres.     In  spite  of  the  cries 
of  his  army,  who  were  furious  at  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and 
wished  to  march  to  battle,  Kutuzoff  slowly  retreated  before 
the  French  generals,  and  finally  pitched  his  camp  at  Taroutino 
on  the  road  to  Kaluga.     Two  cavalry  engagements  terminated 
successfully  for  our  arms.     Napoleon's  Heutenants  waited  for 
his  orders.      A  sort  of  armistice  reigned  between  the  two 
armies.     Murat   had    several  times  seen  Kutuzoff;   and  the 
Russian    oflScers    overwhelmed    liim    wdth    attentions.      He 
showed  himself  in  favor  of    peace,   concluded  by  him    and 
through  his  exertions.     The  Cossack  chiefs  celebrated  his  ex- 
ploits, one  of  them  sumaminghim  the  "  hetmann."    Kutuzoff 
had  sent  Prince  Wolkonsky  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  instruc- 
tions to  communicate  to  the  Czar  the  pacific  advances  which 
had  been  made.     Alexander  replied  on  the  21st  October:  "  All 
the  opinions  which  you  have  received  from  me,  all  the  deter- 
minations expressed  in  the  orders  addressed  to  you  by  me— 
everything  ought  to  convince  you  that  my  resolution  is  im- 
movable, and  that  at  the  present  moment  no  proposal  of  the 
enemy  can  make  me  think  of  terminating  the  war,  and  so 
faihng  in  the  sacred  duty  of  avenging  our  outraged  country." 
Before  the  Emperor  Alexander  thus  expressed  his  resolution 
of  hstening  to  no  offers  of   peace,  his  enemy  had  already 
evacuated  Moscow— beginning,  whatever  pain  it  cost  him  and 
whatever  care  he  took  to  conceal  it,  a  retrograde  movement, 
which  was  soon  to  be  the  consummation  of  his  ruin.     Napo- 
leon long  hesitated  as  to  what  route  he  should  take.     By  ad- 
vancing upon  Kaluga  in  pursuit  of  Kutuzoff  he  should  plunge 
further  into  Russia,  towards  regions  where  he  should  be  with- 
out winter-quarters  and  communication  with  the  rear.     By 
resuming  the  road  to  Poland,  as  till  his  lieutenants  wished,  he 
should  tacitly  admit  Ms  defeat.      He  conceived   the  idea  of 
making  the    Duke    of  Belluna  march  upon   St.    Petersburg, 
reckoning    that,  on    his   arrival  and   while    threatening  the 
capital  and  coiu-t,  he  could  effect  an  obhque  movement  north- 
wards by  Woskresensk,  Wolokolamsk,  and  Bieloi,  and  then 
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concentrate  all  his  forces  at  Smolensk.     Winter  being  past 
Napoleon  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  attack  St.  Petersburg 
in  earnest.     To  satisfy  his  own  mind,  the  emperor  wrote  out 
this  plan  before  speaking  of  it  to  the  generals,  who  were  wait- 
ing, full  of  serious  thought,  to  know  his  determination. 

They  all  opposed  Napoleon's  new  plans;  all  repeating  that 
he  did  not  take  into  account  the  hardships  of  the  army,  that 
he  over-reckoned  the  strength  of  the  corps,  that  the  soldiers 
were  incapable  of  any  fresh  effort.  He  went  over,  with 
Count  Lobau,  the  statistics  of  the  different  regiments  and  the 
detachments  in  charge  of  generals  at  a  distance.  "There,  six 
thousand."  "Four  thousand,  sire,"  said  the  general.  "Ten 
thousand  here."  "Five  at  the  most."  "You  are  perhaps 
right, "  the  emperor  admitted.  But  on  coming  to  sum  up  the 
total  of  his  resources,  he  always  went  back  to  his  first  inaccu- 
rate reckoning,  the  truthful  and  blunt  obstinacy  of  Lobau 
being  unable  to  overcome  his  master's  voluntary  illusions. 
Nevertheless,  Napoleon  understood  that  he  could  now  no 
longer,  by  the  mere  superiority  of  his  genius,  take  his  heuten- 
ants  along  with  him  without  discussion  or  hesitation.  He  did 
not  insist  upon  marching  northwards.  Count  Daru's  proposal 
was  to  spend  the  winter  in  Moscow.  From  his  administrative 
experience,  he  concluded  that  their  suppUes  were  sufficient  for 
the  army,  while  the  troops  should  thus  be  spared  all  the  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  of  travelling.  In  spring,  all  the  army 
corps  would  be  again  brought  together,  there  would  be  a  rising 
in  Lithuania,  and  the  emperor  could  complete  his  conquest. 
Napoleon  turned  toward  his  faithful  servant,  and  looked  upon 
his  energetic  features,  his  robust  figure,  and  the  resolution 
which  shone  in  his  looks.  "My  dear  Daru,"  said  he,  "tliat 
advice  is  hon-like,  but  I  should  require  lions  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. You  are  right,  Moscow  is  not  a  military  position,  it  is  a 
political  position.  Yet  what  would  be  said  in  Paris?  what 
would  become  of  France  during  that  long  absence,  without 
possible  communication?  No,  it  is  impossible.  Austria  and 
Prussia  would  take  advantage  of  it  to  betray  me. " 

The  emperor  came  back  to  the  idea  of  marching  upon 
Kaluga,  and  driving  Kutuzoff  from  the  camp  of  Taroutino, 
summoning  the  Duke  of  Belluna  to  join  him  in  order  to  keep 
up  communications  with  Smolensk,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
Marshal  Mortier  in  the  Kremlin  with  10,000  men  to  occupy 
and  preserve  Moscow.  Preparations  were  being  made  for  this 
purpose,  when,  on  the  18th  of  October,  cannon  were  heard  on 
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the  road  which  Napoleon  was  making  ready  to  follow,  and 
speedily  one  of  Murat's  aides-de-canip  appeared.     The  King  of 
Naples,  who  had  long  complained  of  the  isolation  in  which  he 
was  left,  was  careless  in  his  guard,  and  had  been  attacked  by 
Kutuzoff  at  Winkowo.     The  Russian  army  taking  advantage 
of  all  the  delays  wliich  gradually  diminished  our  forces,  had 
increased  theirs;  and  their  general  had  100,000  men  at  his  dis- 
posal, when  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  request  of  his  heutenants, 
and  aU  at  once  made  an  atta<:;k  with  two  corps  upon  our  posi- 
tions.    Murat's  personal  courage  and  skill  in  the  tield  partly 
compensated  for  the  faults  of  his  imprudence.     He  repulsed 
the  enemy's  attack,  and  fell  back  upon  Voronovo,  continuing 
to  cover  the  road  to  Moscow.     Kutuzoff,  however,  held  our 
positions,  and  the  King  of  Naples  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
cavalry.      Napoleon  immediately  resolved  to  march  to  the 
enemy.     According  to  the  plan  ah-eady  decided  upon,  Mortier 
fixed  his  quarters  at  the  Kremlin,  over  the  mines  laid  ready  to 
blow  up  the  citMel  and  pidace  of  the  Czars.     All  the  rest  of  the 
army  defiled  through  the  open  gates  of  the  city,  recently  so 
eagerly  longed  for,  and  now  only  occupied  for  thirty-seven 
days,  which  had  been  full  of  agitation  and  terror.     The  long 
trains  of  carriages,  the  soldiers'  booty  heaped  upon  the  w\igon8 
or  their  shoulders,  the  furs  fastened  to  their  havei-sacks  or 
arms,  were  all  proof  enough  that  the  troops  were  no  more 
deceived  than  the  generals  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  return  to 
Moscow.     The  Duke  of  Trevisa's  fiiends  and  comrades  looked 
upon    him  as  a   man  condemned  beforehand  to  death,  and 
sorrowfully  bade  him   adieu  without  shaking  his    courage. 
The  French  famihes  foi*merly  settled  in  ^loscow  Hed  from  the 
anger  of  the  Russians,  and  joined  the  march  of  tlieir  fellow- 
countrymen.     The  long  train  on  its  march  seemed  more  like  a 
convoy    defiling,  tlian    the   progress    of  an  army  advancing 
against  the  enemy.     Napoleon,  however,  had  not  yet  said  any- 
thing to  imply  that  the  evacuation  was  final;  he  was  march- 
ing against   Kutuzolf,   whom  he   wished   to  chastise,  and,  if 
possible,  crush.     Before  leaving  Moscow,  his  last  instructions 
were  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  Kremlin. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  October  that  the  emperor 
left  the  city,  in  fine  autunmal  weather  which  prevents  any 
one  from  yet  anticipating  the  rigors  of  winter.  On  reacliing 
the  castle  of  Troitskoi,  he  was  struck  with  a  new  idea;  Kutu- 
zoff held  the  old  Kaluga  road,  and  a  battle  was  necessaiy  to 
dislodge  him ;  and  the  French,  even  if  victorious,  would  lose 
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men  and  be  encumbered  with  a  crowd  of  wounded.  The  new 
road  to  Kaluga  was  protected  by  Broussier's  division,  and  had 
not  been  cut  up  by  the  passage  of  troops ;  if  it  were  possible  to 
deceive  Kutuzoff  by  a  sudden  detour  to  the  right,  and  to  gain 
the  new  road,  Kaluga  would  be  reached  without  a  battle,  and 
the  positions  for  winter  secured.  The  occupation  of  Moscow 
must  now  no  longer  be  insisted  upon,  and  Mortier  immedi- 
ately instructed  to  leave  Moscow  and  join  them.  Having 
made  up  his  mind,  the  emperor  in  the  evening  sent  his  orders 
to  the  Duke  of  Trevisa:  "My  cousin,"  said  Napoleon  to  the 
Marshal  Berthier,  "  give  orders  to  the  Duke  of  Trevisa  to  put 
on  march,  to-morrow,  at  daybreak,  all  the  tired  and  lame 
soldiers  of  the  corps  of  Prince  Eckmuhl  and  the  viceroy,  of 
the  foot-cavalry,  and  the  young  guard,  and  to  direct  the  whole 
upon  Mojaisk.  On  the  22nd  or  23rd,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  will  set  fire  to  the  brandy  storehouse,  the  barracks,  and 
the  public  buildings,  except  the  Foundling  Hospital.*  He  will 
have  the  palace  of  the  Kremlin  set  on  fire.  He  will  take  care 
that  all  the  guns  are  broken  into  pieces,  that  powder  is  placed 
under  the  towers  of  the  Kremlin,  that  all  the  gun-carriages  are 
broken,  as  well  as  the  wagon  wheels. 

"  When  these  orders  are  attended  to,  and  the  Kremlin  is  on 
fire  in  several  places,  the  duke  will  leave  the  Kremlin,  and  ad- 
vance on  the  Mojaisk  road.  At  four  o'clock,  the  ofiicer  of 
artillery  appointed  to  that  duty  will  blow  up  the  Kremlin, 
according  to  instructions. 

"On  the  march  he  wOl  bum  all  carriages  left  behind,  use 
every  endeavor  to  bury  all  the  d<\ad,  and  burn  all  the  muskets 
he  can  find.  On  reacliing  the  Gallitzin  palace,  he  will  take  the 
Spanish  and  Bavarians  stationed  there,  and  put  fire  to  the 
ammunition  wagons,  and  everything  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved. He  will  collect  all  the  conunandei-s  of  posts,  and 
order  the  garrisons  to  fall  back. 

"  He  will  reach  Mojaisk  on  the  35th  or  2Gth,  and  there  re- 
ceive further  orders  to  put  himself  in  comnnmication  with  the 
army.  He  \vill  naturally  leave  a  strong  advanced  guard  of 
cavalry  on  the  Mojaisk  road. 

'*He  will  be  particular  in  remaining  in  Moscow  till  he  has 
himself  seen  the  Kremlin  blown  up ;  and  also  in  setting  fire  to 
the  governor's  two  houses  and  that  of  Rasomowsky." 

*  This  establish ment.  founded  by  the  dowacer  empress,  had  been  patronized  by 
Napoleon.  The  governor,  General  Toutelmine,  had  been  one  of  the  agenta  of  kkl 
eoDununioations  with  St.  Petersburg. 
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Thus  Napoleon  himself  put  hands  to  that  burning  of  Moscow 
with  wliich  he  had  recently  blamed  the  Russians,  and  the 
originator  of  which  ho  did  not  forget  to  punish  even  then  I  The 
march  upon  Kaluga  was  already  begiui,  and  on©  of  Prince 
Eugene's  divisions,  being  in  advance,  had  already  occupie4 
Malo-Jaroslawetz,  on  the  Lougea.  General  Delzons,  who  was 
in  command,  was  engaged  in  repairing  the  bridges,  when 
Kutuzoff  was  informed  of  the  direction  which  the  French 
seemed  to  take.  Greneral  Doctoroff  at  once  advanced  witii  a 
large  body,  and  Kutuzoff  raised  his  cantonments  to  follow 
him. 

The  small  town  of  Malo-Jaroslawetz  was  built  on  a  chain  of 
heights,  of  which  the  Russians  at  once  took  possession,  can- 
nonading the  French,  who  in  their  turn  dislodged  them.     8ix 
times  was  the  town  taken  and  retaken,  the  fire  of  the  burning 
houses  combining  with  the  cannon-balls  to  repulse  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides.     Seven  French  generals  fell  on  the  field 
towards  evening;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  keen  determination  ot'  the 
Russian  recruits,  who  had  scarcely  arms  or  clothes,  the  niinB 
of  the  town  remained  in  our  hands.      When  the  emperor 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Lougea  with  the  main  army,  he 
beheld  a  sight  as  painful  in  proportion  to  its  extent  as  had  been 
the  plain  of  Borodino.     Many  of  the  corpses  were  scorched  by 
the  fire.     Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  both  sides.     The  emperor 
saw  that  all  future  movements  implied  new  and  terrible  battlea 
The  generals  appointed  to  reconnoitre,  considered  the  enemy's 
positions  impregnable ;  and  on  Napoleon  himself  going  to  take 
observations  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  a  body  of 
Cossacks,  who  surprised  him  when  crossing  the  Lougea.     Gen- 
eral Rapp  had  only  time  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  of  those 
troublesome  enemies,  bands  of  whom  incessantly  harassed  the 
armv.     A  council  was  held  in  a  ruined  hut  on  the  banks  of  the 
small  river. 

The  emperor  was  still  inclined  to  attempt  a  march  towards 
Kahiga,  for  the  sake  of  the  battle,  victory,  and  consequent  rest 
in  a  rich  distrif^t  not  yet  exhausted.  The  generals  were  as  con- 
fident as  their  chief  in  the  success  of  our  arms,  but  they  thought 
that  the  loss  of  20,000  men  and  a  chargt*  of  10.0(>0  wounded 
would  themselves  constitute  a  check  in  presence  of  the  Russian 
army,  constantly  recruited  by  new  forces.  A  retreat  to 
Mojaisk,  and  thence  to  Smolensk,  was  decided  upon.  The 
attempt  on  Kahiga  had  cost  teRda;.  s.  and  exhausted  the  creator 
part  of  the  provisions  brought  from  Moscow,  and  it  was  now 
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necessary  to  submit  to  a  retreat  pure  and  simple.  Marshal 
Davout  proposed  to  effect  this  by  a  new  road,  which  should 
still  supply  some  resources  for  the  troops ;  but  his  advice  was 
not  listened  to.  A  passionate  desire  for  return,  and  terror  of 
the  frightful  evils  which  threatened  the  army,  had  seized  all 
those  men  who  were  recently  so  daring,  and  ready  to  try  any 
danger.  Napoleon  still  hesitated.  "  What  do  you  think  about 
it,  Mouton?"  he  asked  Count  Lobau,  standing  beside  him. 
*'That  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  by  the  shortest  road,  we 
must  get  out  of  a  country  where  we  have  stayed  too  long,'* 
was  the  immediate  reply  of  the  hero  of  so  many  battles.  The 
emperor  hung  down  his  head.  In  his  inmost  soul  he  felt  him- 
self beaten. 

The  whole  army  also  felt  itself  beaten,  and  every  heart  was 
filled  with  dejection.  Already,  during  the  march  from  Moscow 
to  Malo-Jaroslawetz,  many  carriages  and  badly  harnessed 
wagons  were  left  behind;  but  the  train  was  still  enormous, 
accompanied  by  defenceless  women  and  children.  The 
wounded  of  the  last  battle  had  been  distributed  amongst  the 
different  wagons  and  carts.  The  dying  were  abandoned  to 
their  wretched  fate  on  the  battle-field,  under  the  cold  rain 
which  began  to  fall,  or  in  the  huts  to  which  they  had  been 
carried.  The  army  left^  Malo-Jaroslawetz  on  the  27th  October, 
marching  to  Vereja,  where  Marshal  Mortier  rejoined  them 
after  accomplishing  his  terrible  mission.  The  ground  was  still 
quaking  under  his  feet  when  he  left  Moscow,  bringing  with 
him  all  the  wounded.  Such  was  the  emperot's  express  order, 
though  the  army  convoys  were  already  insufficient  for  that 
necessary  duty. 

Mortier  brought  to  Napoleon  a  prisoner,  Count  Wintzingerod, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  during  the  second  burning  of 
Moscow.  That  general  was  in  command  of  a  body  of  partisans, 
and  believed  the  French  had  evacuated  the  capital.  The  em- 
peror's anger  burst  forth  against  this  German  on  finding  him 
in  the  Russian  ranks.  "You  belong  to  no  country  I"  he  ex« 
claimed  excitedly.  "I  have  always  fomid  you  among  my 
enemies— with  the  Austrians  when  I  fought  with  Austria,  with 
the  Russians  when  Austria  became  my  ally.  Yet  by  birth  you 
belong  to  the  Rhenish  Confederation ;  you  arc  a  traitor —I  have 
the  right  to  judge  you.  You  will  be  tried  by  court-martial." 
Then  pointing  to  Count  Narlschkin,  Wintzingerod's  aide-de- 
camp,  "  This  young  man  does  you  too  much  honor  by  serving 
with  vou." 
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The  general  made  no  reply,  even  by  the  slightest  movement 
or  gestare.  The  emi>eror\s  staff  looked  on  in  silence,  and  the 
French  officers  tried  by  their  attentions  to  make  the  prisoner 
forget  the  treatment.  Every  one  knew  the  cause  of  so  much 
bitt(^mess  rising  from  Napoleon's  heart  to  his  hps.  For  the 
fii*st  time  in  his  life  the  conqueror  was  retreating. 

He  was  retreating,  and  every  day  of  their  march  made  them 
feel  more  and  more  the  terrible  difficulty,  while  proving  its 
necessity.     Napoleon  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army  with 
his  statf,    without  joining  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  or 
troubling  himself  about  the  fatigue  and  difficulty  experienced 
at  every  step  by  Marshal  Davout,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
command   the  rear-guard  and  protect  the   retreat.      General 
Grouchy's  cavalry   were  already  exhausted,   and  could  not 
assist  hhn  in  this  painful  duty.     The  marshaFs  old  foot-soldiers 
alone    remained— those  who    had  so  long  fought  under  his 
orders,  having  been  formed  under  his  strict  and  severe  disci- 
pline, and  loving  him  while  they  feared  him.     At  every  stage 
Davout  found  some  caniage  or  cart  had  disappeared,  left  be- 
hind by  the  exhausted  horses  and  drivers,  and  he  heard  the 
cries  of  tlie  wretched  wounded  men,   henceforward  delivered 
up  to  the  lances  of  the  Coss^acks  or  the  severities  of  the 
approaching  winter.    He  saw  unrolling  and  lengthening  out  be- 
fore him  that  train  behind  the  ai-my,  despised  by  the  soldiers 
remaining  under  arms,  and  reinforced  every  day  by  laggards 
from  all  the  corps.     He  was  the  last  to  arrive  at  the  hindmost 
posts  after  the  troops  defihng  past  had  eaten  up  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  villages  and  farms,   burnt  the  shelters,  and 
sacked  what  they  were  unable  to  carry  off.     The  complaints 
and  demands  of  the  distinguished  chief  of  his  rear-guard 
made  no  impression  on  Napoleon.     ''March  quicker!"  he  kept 
repeating,  without  admitting  the  mai*shal  to  see  him,  without 
ever  going  himself  towards  the  roar  of  his  army— apparently 
indiilerent  to  the  sufferings  he   had   produced,    absorbed  in 
gloomy  silence,  surrounded  by  his  heutenants  equally  dejected. 
When    passing    Boroduio,     where    the    battle-field    w^as    still 
covered  with  the  corp)ses,  of  which  savage  beasts  were  in  undis- 
puted possession,  the  rear-guard  were  still  further  encumbei-ed 
by  the  transport  of  the  wounded,  who  had  formerly  been  left  at 
Kolotskoi.     Those  whose  wounds  did  not  allow  tliera  to  be  re- 
moved were  entrusted  by  Dr.  Karrey  to  the  cares  of  the  liussians, 
whom  he  had  cured.    The  array  left  Gh  jat  on  the  1st  November' 
In  spite  of  what  was  constantly  being  left  beliind  from  the 
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baggage  train,  the  difficulty  of  the  march  daily  increased  on 
account  of  fatigue,  the  want  of  horses,  and  the  rigor  of  the 
climate.  Mai'shal  Davout  often  found  himself  compelled  to 
blow  up  artillery  wagons  which  he  could  not  take  further  with 
bim;  and  the  cannon  wiiich  were  still  dragged  on  became  for 
the  most  part  useless.  Immediately  before  him  marched 
Prince  Eugene's  forces.  The  viceroy,  young  and  courageous, 
had  not  yet  gained  consummate  experience  of  war :  the  marslial 
urged  him  to  make  haste  fii*st  in  crossing  the  Czarewo-Zai- 
mitche  and  afterwards  in  the  suburbs  of  Wiazma.  Kutu- 
Eoff,  at  first  deceived  as  to  our  movements,  had  advanced 
southwards  after  the  battle  of  Malo-Jaroslawetz,  but  soon 
changed  his  direction  and  marched  upon  Wiazma.  A  prelimi- 
nary engagement  near  the  bridge  of  Czarewo  had  opened  a 
passage  for  us.  Then  the  march  was  again  mternipted  before 
Wiazma.  The  Russian  army  occupied  the  ground  on  the  left  of 
the  road.  Prince  Eugene's  forces,  embarrassed  by  ttie  convoy, 
had  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
November,  and  the  cannon  were  making  havoc  in  his  ranks 
when  Davout  came  to  his  assistance,  and  General  Gerard 
making  a  dash  at  the  enemy's  artillery,  quickly  cleared  the  road 
again.  At  the  noise  of  the  cannon  Marshal  Ney  halted  in  his 
march,  and  advanced  behind  a  small  tributary  of  the  Wiazma. 
The  battle  began  so  vigorously  on  the  part  of  our  old  soldiers 
that  General  Miloradowitch,  who  commanded  the  Ruasians, 
did  not  dare  longer  to  intercept  their  retreat.  Tlie  regiments 
defiled  uito  Wiazma,  but  still  continued  firing.  General  Mo- 
rand,  who  was  in  command  of  the  last  battalions,  was  not 
rid  of  the  pureuing  enemy  till  he  reached  the  very  camp,  his 
soldiers  presenting  their  bayonets.  The  ti*oops,  who  had  thus 
gained  another  victory,  encamped  in  the  woods,  with  no  re- 
source except  the  dying  horses,  which  they  slaughtered  as 
they  required  them,  roastmg  the  joints  at  the  bivouac  fii*«s. 
The  exhausted  soldiers  slept. 

Marshal  Ney,  in  his  turn,  had  charge  of  the  rear-guard.  The 
emperor  felt  himself  condemned  by  the  stern  and  impassible 
judgment  of  Davout,  whom  he  had  left  alone  to  bear  the 
heaviest  burden ;  and  he  blamed  the  slowness  of  his  move- 
ments for  the  unft^rtimate  battle  of  Wiazma,  and  the  I'esponsi- 
bility  of  all  the  hardships  undergone  by  the  rear-guard.  Like 
Masscna  in  Portugal,  Davout  found  himself  in  disgrace  because 
he  was  blamed  with  faults  which  he  had  not  committed,  and 
which  he  was  unable  to  rectify. 
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Meantime  they  had  approached  Smolensk.     Alarming  news 
awaited  Napoleon  at  Dorogobouje.    He  had  long  reckoned  on 
the  a^istance  of  the  9th  corps,  which  Marshal  Victor  waa 
bringing  him  from  Germany.     Scarcely  had  the  new  troops  ar- 
nved  at  Smolensk,  according  to  the  emperor's  order,  than  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  our  left 
wmg,  which  was  threatened  by  Count  Wittgenstein.     A  large 
remforcement  had  joined  the  Russian  army  at  this  point 
Aft^r  a  conference  at  Abo,  in  Finland  (28th  August    1812)' 
between  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  and  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, the  Russian  forces  promised  to  Bemadotte  for  the  con- 
quest of  Norway  had  advanced  from  Finland  into  Livonia 
Marshal  Macdonald  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Riga 
m  order  to  support  the  Prussians  on  the  lower  D^vina.    Marshal 
St.  Cyr,  in  his  turn,  found  himself  threatened  on  the  18th  Oc- 
tober by  forces  superior  to  his  own,  and  had  fought  a  second 
battle  before  Polotsk,  and  successfuUy  defended  the  town-  but 
when  attacked  by  Wittgenstein  and  the  forces  arrived  from 
Finland,   on  both  banks  of  the  Dwina,  he  was  compeUed  to 
withdraw  behind  theOula  (connected  with  the  Berezina  by  the 
Lepel  canal).     Being  severely  wounded  in  the  last  engagement 
he  had  given  up  the  command  to  Marshal  Oudinot,  who  was 
anxiously  waiting  for  Marshal  Victor's  arrival.     Tlie  approach 
of  Admiral  Tchitchakoff  was  already  announced;    returned 
from  Turkey  with  a  large  army,  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest  had,  with  Tormazoff's  assistance,  driven  General 
Reynier  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  behind  the  marshes  of 
Pinsk;  and,  after  leaving  General  Sacken  with  25,000  men  to 
keep  the  allies  in  check,  was  now  advancing  towards  the  upper 
Berezina,  to  support  Count  Wittgenstein.     Thus,  on  reaching 
Smolensk,  Napoleon  was  about  to  find  the  place  almost  desti- 
tute of  troops,  while  the  left  wing  was  in  very  great  danger 
attacked  at  the  same  time  by  Wittgenstein,  the  Finland  troops' 
and  Tchitchakoff.     The  supplies  even  were  smaller  than  was 
expected,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conveyance.     The  sol- 
diers were  delighted  as  they  came  near  Smolensk.     The  em- 
peror knew  that  the  halt  must  be  short;  nevertheless  he  or- 
dered Victor  to  join  Oudinot  immediately  in  order  to  make  a 
joint  attack  upon  Wittgenstein ;   and  wrote  General  Reynier 
and  the  Austnans  to  pursue  Admiral  Tchitchakoff.     He  also 
asked  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Marshal  Augereau  to  be  sem, 
from  Germany ;  and  separating  the  troops  vrhich  still  remained 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  food-supply  during  their  journey  be 
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continued  his  march  upon  Smolensk,  whilst  Pnnce  Eugt^ne 
took  the  road  for  Doukhowtchina,  with  instructions  to  protect 
Vitebsk  if  necessary. 

The  main  army  resumed  its  march  on  the  6th  November.  On 
the  7th  and  8th  the  cold  became  so  keen,  and  the  ice  on  tne 
roads  so  dangerous,  that  the  hoi*ses  could  not  advance,  and  it 
was  necessiiry  to  leave  beliind  some  cannon.  On  the  9th  the 
viceroy  reached  the  banks  ot  the  Vop,  a  small  stream  which  in 
winter  becomes  a  rapid  torrent,  its  channel  beinir  already 
choked  with  ice.  Before  the  engineers  had  conipieteci  a  bridge, 
the  crowd  of  the  soldiers  and  runaways  iiished  head  loner  upon 
it  and  broke  it  down.  The  cavalry  forded  the  stream,  the 
troops  following  them  with  the  water  up  to  their  shoulders. 
The  field-pieces,  the  baggage,  and  ammunition-wa^us,  one 
after  another  crushed  down  the  banks  and  ploughed  through, 
the  channel,  frequently  plunging  into  the  mire,  aiid  hemg:  left 
there.  It  became  impossible  to  cross;  and  the  wretches  who 
were  foilowmg  the  army  found  themselves  left  behind,  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Russians  or  the  cruelties  of 
the  Cossacks,  who  ran  up  in  eager  hordes.  In  despair  and 
terror,  they  struggled  to  cross  the  river,  lea\'ing  behind  them 
the  wagons  which  still  alforded  them  some  supplies,  and  many 
perished.  Even  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  behind  the  army 
pillaged  the  baggage  which  had  been  abandoned  on  the  bank. 
Blood  fiowed  also  in  the  midst  of  tliis  hoiTible  confusion,  for  the 
Cossacks,  eager  for  booty,  joined  with  the  disbanded  soldiers. 
Some  brave  men  several  times  braved  the  dangers  of  crossing 
the  stream  to  save  the  fives  of  the  defenceless  women  and 
children. 

On  reaching  Doukhowtchina,  Prince  Engine  leai'iied  that 
Vitebsk  had  faUen  into  the  hands  of  Wittgenstein.  Thus  the 
cruel  day's  march  just  made  by  the  army  of  Italy  proved  use- 
less. The  viceroy  set  fire  to  the  smidl  town  where  he  found 
temporary  shelter  and  a  few  supplies,  and  then  advan(*ed  to- 
wards Smolensk,  where  Napoleon  had  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th. 

There  also  there  was  nothing  but  discontent,  dejection,  and, 
for  a  short  time,  disorder.  The  emperor  had  only  allowed  the 
guard  to  enter  the  town,  and  both  lodgings  and  provisions  w  ere 
reserved  for  this  favorite  corps,  the  only  remnant  saved  from 
shipwreck,  who  had  only  undprgone  the  hardships  of  the  c^un- 
paign  ^vithout  any  share  in  the  battles.  The  mob  of  camp-fol- 
lowers, deaf  to  discipline,  forced  open  the  gates,  and  general 
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pillage  had  commenced  when  the  emperor's  order  was  modi 
fied.  The  troops  lay  down  in  the  streets  and  squares,  over- 
powered  by  fatigue,  and  feU  down  exhausted  beside  the  fires 
which  had  been  Hghted.  Then  arrived  Prince  Eugene's  troops 
more  decimated  than  aU  the  others  by  the  frightful  disaster  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vop.  Marshal  Ney  had  been  fighting  since 
they  left  Dorogobouje,  sustaining  all  his  soldiers  by  his  indom- 
itable courage  and  the  steadiness  of  his  physical  and  mental 
energy,  playing  in  turns  the  part  of  general,  captain,  and  sol- 
dier, seizmg  the  musket  as  it  fell  from  the  hands  of  a  dying 
grenadier  to  fire,  himself,  upon  the  enemy,  and  purposely 
slackening  the  march  of  the  rear-guard  in  order  to  give  time 
to  all  to  reach  Smolensk. 

The  news  brought  there  from  all  quarters,  hke  bulletins  of 
some  deadly  agony,  no  longer  allowed  even  the  soldiers  the 
vain  hope  of  several  days  of  rest.     General  Hilliers,  who  had 
advanced  according  to  orders  on  the  Jelnia  road,  was  surprised 
by  the  Russians,  and  ha\ing  lost  2000  men,  returned  to  Smo- 
lensk, to  find  himself  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  army  and 
was  sent  back  to  France,  to  be  tried  there  by  court-martial 
Prmce  Schwartzenberg  was  doubtful,  he  said,  about  leaving 
Warsaw  unprotected;    and    Admiral  Tchitchakoff  advanced 
unchecked,  and  was  already  thi-eatening  ]Minsk,   where  the 
great  bulk  of  our  supplies  was  collected  together.     Victor  and 
Oudmot  had  not  dared  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement;  and  the 
two  Russian  armies  were  about  to  combine  in  order  to  bar  our 
passage  over  the  Berezina,  the  only  way  of  safety  to  return  to 
Poland.     There  was  not  a  moment  more  to  be  lost  in  effecting 
that  fatal  junction.     The  emperor  resolved  to  march  immedi- 
ately  towards  Vihia,  still  intending  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Admiral  Tchitchakoff,  and  entrusting  the  leaders  of  his  left 
wmg  with  the  duty  of  at  last  defeating  Wittgenstein.      But 
by  one  of  those  blunders  which  seemed  to  indicate  some  fail- 
ure m  his  genius  and   foresight,   he  ordered  the  marehals  to 
^Uow  him  one   after   another;    and    taking    no    account  of 
Kutuzoffs   army,  he  left   Smolensk   on    the  14th  November 
Prince  Eugene,  Davout,  and  Ney  were  to  evacuate  their  can- 
tonments  on  the  15th.  16th,  and  17th  respectively,  and  the  gal- 
lant leader  of  the  rear-guard  was  to  bury  the  cannon,  destroy 
the  ammumtion,  and  blow  up  the  walls  surrounding  the  town. 
The  great  army  by  this  time  scarcely  amounted  to  ;36,000  fighti 
tog  men;  and  the  cavalry,  entirely  under  the  orders  of  Gene- 
ral  Latour-Maubourg,  only  counted  1800    horse.      Napoleon 
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followed  on  the  left  bank  the  road  from  Smolensk  to  Orscha, 
without  taking  the  precaution  to  place  between  him  and  Gene- 
ral Kutuzoff  the  rapid  current  of  the  Dnieper.  He  was  soon  to 
pay  dearly  for  this  fault.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  Krasnoe 
than  he  found  General  Sobastiani,  who  had  preceded  him, 
blockaded  in  a  church  by  a  body  of  the  enemy.  Kutuzoff  was 
a|>proaching  with  50,000  soldiers,  and  making  ready,  with  the 
assistance  of  several  bands  of  Cossacks,  to  cut  our  long  col- 
umns. On  his  march  Napoleon  found  at  every  step  jmibu- 
lance-wagons,  and  those  of  nmawavR,  half  buried  in  the  snow, 
and  still  containing  frozen  corpses.  Tlie  emperor  halted  to  wait 
for  those  coi'ps  which  were  to  rejoin  him,  and  were  seriously 
exposed  by  their  isolation.  Prince  Eugene  had  already  forced 
a  passage  before  Krasnoe  upon  the  Lossmina,  being  therefore 
compelled  to  sacrifice  Broussier's  division,  which  remained  in 
battle  order,  threatening  the  Russian  army  with  a  renewal  of 
the  attack  upon  the  heights  which  had  been  vainly  attempted 
on  the  evening  before  All  the  rest  of  the  mam  army  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  with  the  assistance  of  the  darkness,  and  the 
snow,  which  deadened  the  noise  of  the  footsteps.  The  troops 
left  in  the  rear  could  only  be  saved  by  the  approach  of  Davout 
and  Ney. 

On  this  occasion,  once  more.  Napoleon  recovered  that  un- 
conquerable resolution  which  had  carried  him  to  the  summit 
of  power.  Determined  not  to  leave  his  army  and  lieutenants, 
he  marched  before  them  on  the  Smolensk  road  with  hisgunrds, 
who  were  henceforward  subjected  to  all  the  hazards  of  battle. 
The  village  Koutkowo,  occupied  by  the  Russians,  was  retaken, 
the  emperor  himself  being  on  foot,  because  the  icy  ground 
made  riding  impossible.  The  Russian  batteries  ploughed  up 
the  ground  held  by  the  French,  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  vrae 
heard.  Davout  was  at  hand,  after  rallying  the  poor  remain- 
der of  the  Broussier  division,  and  the  artillery  with  Generals 
Lariboisiere  and  Eble;  and  dashing  in  dense  columns  with  his 
four  divisions  upon  General  Miloradowitch,  who  defended  the 
valley  of  the  Lossmina,  he  soon  opened  a  bloody  passage,  and 
rejoined  the  guard  grouped  round  Napoleon.  Krasnoe  was 
thus  surrounded  by  a  semicin'le  of  our  troops,  disputing  the 
enemy's  positions  step  by  step;  but  Admiral  Tormazotf  was 
now  on  our  rear,  in  order  to  hold  the  Orscha  road.  The  em- 
peror saw  that  he  should  be  speedily  hemmed  in,  and  resolved 
to  resume  his  march,  without  waiting  for  Ney's  regiments. 
He  thus  devoted  him  to  certain  loss ;  but  in  the  stem  neces- 
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sity  which  compelled  him,  Napoleon  had  not  the  courage  to 
accept  the  responsibihty  of  the  act  which  he  was  about  to 
accomphsh.     Ordering  Mortier  to  start  with  the  guards,  he  im- 
posed on  Davout  the  double  duty  of  waiting  for  Ney  and  not 
separating  himself  from  Mortier.    In  presence  of  these  con- 
tradictory instructions,  and  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
their  responsibility,  Davout  made  an  effort  to  hold  his  ground, 
his  divisions  having  replaced  on  the  plateau  of  Krasnoe  the 
regiments  of  the  young  guard,  which  had  now  begun  defiling 
towards  Orscha.      Napoleon  marched  in  front  with  the  old 
guard,  undergoing  as  they  went  a  deadly  fire  from  the  Rus- 
sians.    Tormazoif 's  columns  seemed  to  wait  for  the  final  orders 
to  cut  the  passage  of  wiiat  w^ere  left  of  the  great  army.     Zutu- 
zoff  resisted  the  urgent  advice  of  Tormazoff  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ments and  excitement  of  General  Wilson,  who  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  the  English  Government.     "You  think  the  old  man 
is  a  fool,"  he  said  repeatedly,  "  that  he  is  timid,  and  without 
energy:  you  are  young,  and  don't  understand.     If  Napoleon 
turned  back,  none  of  us  dare  meet  him ;  he  is  still  terrible.     If 
I  biing  him  back  to  the  Berezina,  ruined  and  without  an  army, 
I  shall  have  accompUshed  my  task."    Thus  protected  by  the 
terrible  renown  of  his  name,  the  emperor  advanced  to  Liady. 
Davout  resisted  to  the  last  moment ;  but  Marshal  Mortier, 
who  was  hurrying  to  leave  Krasnoe,  urged  him  to  start.     The 
roads  were  about  to  be  barred ;  the  bullets  were  falling  in 
showers  on  the  little  town ;  the  marshaFs  three  divisions  only 
amounted  to  5000  men,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  army  were  being 
withdrawn.     As  he  left  the  plateau  of  Krasnoe,  Mortier  ordered 
the  guard  to  keep  step.     "You  hear,  soldiers?"  cried  General 
Laborde;  "  the  general  orders  the  ordinary  step.     Slow  time, 
soldiers.     March !"    It  was  in  the  same  way  that  Davout's 
troops  defiled,  constantly  turning  round  to  fire  at  the  squad- 
rons of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  closely  pursuing  them.     When 
the  exhausted  corps  were  again  brought  together  at  Liady,  the 
faces  of  all  were  still  more  gloomy  than  on  the  previous  even- 
ing.    Besides  their  physical  sufferings,  there  was  now  added 
the  burden  of  a  bitter  regret.     Their  desertion  of  Marshal  Ney 
weighed  on  the  consciences  of  all. 

Ney  had  been  warned  neither  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened him  nor  of  the  isolation  in  which  he  was  to  be  left,  be- 
cause a  courier  sent  by  Davout  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 
When  he  came  face  to  face  with  Kutuzoff's  army,  before 
Krasnoe,  he  still  felt  sure  of  passing  there,  where  his  comrades 


had  gone  before  him.  A  determined  attack  under  a  rain  of 
shot  having  been  unsuccessfid,  the  marshal  saw  the  uselessness 
of  the  attempt,  and  without  for  an  instant  losing  his  presence 
of  mind  or  his  courage,  he  resolved  to  effect  a  movement  during 
the  night  towards  the  Dnieper,  cross  the  river,  and  escape  by 
the  right  bank,  in  order  to  regain  the  main  army.  "But  if 
the  Dnieper  is  not  frozen,  what  shall  we  do?"  said  some  of  the 
oflScers.  "It  will  be  frozen!"  retorted  the  general,  curtly; 
*' besides,  frozen  or  not,  we  shall  do  as  we  can— but  we  shall 
cross. " 

^  They  did  cross,  to  the  profound  astonishment  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who  believed  the  general  and  his  soldiers  were  at  last 
caught,  and  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  the  forces  collected 
at  Orscha.  Prince  Eugene  and  Marshal  Mortier  took  up  their 
positions  in  front  of  their  companions-in-arms,  saved  by  a  de 
termination  and  courage  really  marvellous.  Only  1200  men 
rejoined  the  army,  out  of  7000  forming  the  third  corps  when 
they  left  Smolensk.  On  the  plateau  of  Krasnoe,  in  the 
skirmishes  against  the  Cossacks  of  Platow,  and  by  the  sides  of 
the  ice-covered  roads,  Ney  had  everywhere  left  dead  bodies, 
wounded  and  dying  men,  besides  men  overpowered  by  the 
hardships  and  incapable  of  any  effort. 

Even  at  Orscha  the  disorder  was  so  great  that  it  threatened 
to  infect  the  regiments  of  the  old  guard.  The  emperor  ha- 
rangued them  energetically.  "Grenadiers,"  said  he,  "  we  are 
retiring  without  being  conquered  by  the  enemy ;  let  us  not  be 
so  by  ourselves;  let  us  give  the  example  to  the  army  I  Several 
from  amongst  you  have  already  deserted  their  eagles,  and  even 
their  arms.  It  is  to  you  alone  that  I  address  myself  to  have 
this  disorder  stopped.  Act  justly  towaids  each  other.  It 
is  to  yourselves  that  I  entrust  your  discipline  I"  An  appear- 
ance of  order  was  restored ;  but  the  regular  distributions  were 
impossible.  Famishing  wretches,  soldiers,  and  those  of  the 
camp-followers  who  still  remained,  all  rushed  upon  the  pro- 
vision-stores. Panics  also  continually  increased  the  tumult. 
"The  Cossacks!  There  are  the  Cossacks!"  was  frequently 
shouted. 

At  Orscha,  moreover,  as  well  as  at  Smolensk  and  Dorogou- 
bouge,  ominous  news  reached  the  emperor.  Tchitchakoff,  who 
had  not  been  pursued  by  Schwartzenberg,  had  carried  Minsk, 
one  of  the  most  important  rallying-points  on  the  Vilna  road, 
and  the  centre  of  our  principal  supplies.  The  Polish  general 
Bronikowskij  being  unable  with  3000  men  to  defend  the  place, 
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had  joined  Dombrowski,  who  was  covering  the  Dnieper,  ana 
both  guarded  the  bridge  of  Borisow  on  the  Berezina  with  in- 
Bufficient  forces.  Should  the  bridge  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Admiral  Tchitchakoff,  the  army  would  be  blockaded  behind 
the  Berezina,  or  compelled  to  ascend  to  its  source  at  the  risk  of 
being  attacked  by  Count  Wittgenstein.  Marshals  Victor  and 
Oudinot,  with  th'nr  weak  and  decimated  regiments,  could  not 
succeed  in  dislodging  the  enemies  from  their  position  near 
SmoUantzy  on  the  Oula.  Thus  marching  a  second  time  over 
the  roads  which  he  had  recently  trod  full  of  hope,  Napoleon 
found  himself  threatened  on  his  left  by  Tchitchakotf  holding 
Minsk,  on  his  right  by  Wittgenstein  and  Steinghel;  behind  him 
Kutuzoif  was  advancing;  before  him  it  was  now  doubtful  if  the 
Berezina  could  be  crossed.  The  conception  of  a  last  and 
powerful  combination  arose  in  that  inexhaustibly  fertile  mind. 
He  sent  to  Oudinot  the  order  to  march  towards  the  Berezina  to 
support  the  Poles  at  Borisow.  Victor  was  to  check  Wittgen- 
stein, so  as  to  give  the  great  army  time  to  cross  the  river.  Na- 
poleon could  then  rally  the  two  marshals,  whose  forces  still 
amounted  to  25,000  men;  he  should  attack  and  recover  Minsk, 
send  for  Schwartzenberg,  and  when  thus  master  of  all  the 
scattered  remnants  of  his  army,  make  a  crushing  attax^k  upon 
the  Russian  troops,  and  gain  a  victory  before  returning  to 
Poland.  With  this  hope,  Orscha  was  evacuated  on  the  20th 
November,  under  a  cold  rain,  which  penetrated  the  soldiers* 
clothes,  and  then  froze  on  their  bodies.  The  emperor  ordered 
the  greater  part  of  the  convoys  to  be  sacrificed.  The  leaders  of 
divisions  alone  kept  carriages.  The  wounded  and  several 
fugitive  families  still  followed  with  great  difficulty  on  carts 
and  wagons. 

On  the  22nd,  at  Tolocsin,  the  emperor  learned  that,  after  a 
keenly-fought  battle,  the  Russians  had  taken  Borisow  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Berezina.  He  dismoimted,  and  showing  more 
uneasiness  than  he  had  yet  d(me,  called  to  his  side  General 
Dodo  de  la  Brunerie.  an  officer  of  the  engineers,  whom  he  had 
already  distinguished.  "They  are  there!"  said  he,  without 
further  explanation.  The  general  easily  divined  the  emperor's 
meaning.  Tliey  both  entered  a  hut,  and  Napoleon,  spreading 
out  his  maps  on  a  rickety  table,  discussed  with  Dode  the  re- 
sources  still  at  his  command.  The  general's  plan  was  to  ascend 
the  course  of  the  Berezina,  declaring  that  he  knew  sev«^rai 
fords,  and  that  they  could  then  advance  quickly  upon  Wilna 
by  GloubokoL    They  might  indeed  be  met  by  Wittgenstein, 
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but  Tchitchakoff  covered  Borisow,  and  would  be  certain  to 
bum  the  bridge  over  the  Berezina  if  he  saw  it  threatened. 

The  emperor  listened  as  he  kept  looking  at  his  maps.  At 
last  something  arrested  his  attention,  the  sight  of  a  name  of  ill- 
omen:  ''Poltava!  Poltava  1"  he  repeated.  Then,  as  if  moro 
conscious  than  ever  of  the  superiority  of  his  glory  and  destiny 
over  the  heroic  adventures  of  King  Charles  XH.,  he  went  up 
to  General  Jomini,  who  had  just  entered,  and  said,  "When 
one  has  never  met  with  defeats,  he  ought  to  have  them  great  in 
proportion  to  his  success."  At  the  same  time,  while  consider- 
ing vaster  plans,  now  chimerical  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion 
and  dejection  of  his  troops,  he  resolved  to  push  on  to  the  Bere- 
zina, retake  the  bridge  of  Borisow,  and  throw  another  over  the 
river  in  spite  of  the  Russians,  and  thus,  at  any  cost,  recover 
Wilna  by  the  shortest  road.  Scarcely  was  his  mind  made  up, 
when  the  means  of  effecting  it  were  presented.  General  Cor- 
bineau,  formerly  despatched  by  General  St.  Cyr  to  assist  the 
Bavarians,  found  himself  at  liberty  on  account  of  their  inac- 
tivity;  and  conceiving  the  idea  of  rejoining  the  great  anny,  he 
crossed  the  Berezina  by  a  ford  which  he  had  long  known,  and 
brought  Napoleon  700  horse,  a  valuable  reinfoi-cement  at  such. 
a  moment  of  extreme  distress.  He  learned  at  the  same  time, 
that  Marshal  Oudinot  had  driven  the  Russians  from  Borisow 
without  being  able  to  prevent  them  from  burning  the  bridge. 
He  could  there  check  Tchitchakoff,  and  leave  Napoleon  time  to 
throw  over  the  ford  at  Studianka  a  simple  bridge  of  tressels, 
which  was  the  only  apparatus  General  Eble  had  been  able  to 
preserve  during  their  rout.  The  engineers  were  secretly  and 
expeditiously  ordered  to  go  to  this  place. 

The  attempt  was  one  of  difficulty  and  danger,  but  it  was  still 
possible,  and  offered  several  chances  of  success.  General  Ebl6, 
still  indomitable  in  spite  of  his  age  and  the  fatigues  of  the  cam- 
paign, collected  his  workmen,  and  made  them  understand  that 
the  fate  of  the  army  depended  upon  their  exertions.  Exhausted 
by  marching  and  want  of  food,  the  soldiers  bravely  went  into 
the  icy  water,  and  worked  incessantly  during  the  25th  and 
night  of  the  26th,  in  the  midst  of  frozen  blocks  perpetually 
dashing  against  them,  without  time  to  eat,  without  rest,  with- 
out even  a  dram  of  spirits.  The  houses  of  Studianka  having 
been  demoHshed,  their  beams  were  utilized  as  buttresses  and 
tressels  for  the  bridge ;  and  on  the  26th,  at  daybreak,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  crossing.  The  Russians,  deceived  hy  a 
pretended  attempt  near  Borisow,  had  not  moved  far  from  tha* 
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ijuarter ;  General  Corbineau  had  already  crossed  the  ford  with 
his  cavalry,  to  protect  the  right  bank.  The  hopes  and  looks 
of  all  were  concentrated  upon  the  exertions  of  tb*^,  bridge- 
makers,  who  worked  incessantly,  and  seemed  to  be  unoonscious 
of  fatigue.  On  the  right,  one  of  the  bridges  was  at  hif^t  opened 
for  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  they  began  to  defile  across ;  the 
passage  was  to  occupy  two  days.  When  the  second  bridge  was 
completed,  Ebl6  said  to  the  engineere,  '*Let  half  or  you  he 
down  on  the  heaps  of  straw;  the  others  will  watch  the  passage, 
and  sleep  m  their  turn"— he  himself  not  having  h^id  a  moment's 
rest  by  day  or  night.  The  imperfect  construction  of  the  bridges 
caused  serious  danger ;  the  tressels  shaking  under  the  weight 
of  the  wagons  and  cannon;  and  during  the  night  the  bridge  ta- 
tended  for  the  artillery  suddenly  gave  way.  The  soldiers  again 
went  into  the  water,  several  times  assisted  by  the  general  him- 
self, who  bravely  exposed  himself  to  every  hardship  and  dan- 
ger. The  cold  had  now  become  extreme,  and  the  bridge-engi- 
neers worked  in  the  midst  of  large  masses  of  ice;  yet  the  work 
went  on,  and  the  passage  w^as  again  begun.  The  emperor  waa 
one  of  the  last  to  reach  the  right  bank ;  a  disorderly  crowd  ot 
camp-followers  and  fugitives  were  huddled  together  on  the  left 
bank,  encamped  on  the  frozen  marshes,  and  no  authority  wa3 
sufficient  to  hasten  their  movements.  Every  day  the  number 
of  soldiers  faithfid  to  their  colors  became  smaller  and  smaller, 
on  account  of  the  general  dsscouragement  and  relaxation  of 
discipline.  Davout  himself  had  not  more  than  4000  men  in  his 
di\isions.  On  Marshal  Victor  rejoining  the  remains  of  the 
great  army  between  Studiankaand  Borisow%  his  troops,  though 
themselves  weak  and  fatigued,  w^ere  amazed  at  the  pitiful  state 
of  thoir  comrades,  whom  they  had  not  seen  for  so  many 
montlis.  *'  Your  turn  will  come,"  said  those  who  were  coming 
back  from  Mos'^ow,  marehinp:  in  any  order,  officers  and  sol- 
diers mixed  together,  all  equally  dejected,  even  though  suffer- 
ing did  not  bring  all  minds  to  one  level.  Human  nature,  often 
a  miserable  sight  under  disaster,  then  also  displays  its  great* 
ness.  Along  with  a  selfishness  sometimes  brutal,  the  more 
noble  characteristics  of  courage  and  devotion  raised  their  de- 
jected minds.  Some  of  the  women  saved  their  children  through 
a  thousand  hardsliip^;  others  remained  close  beside  their  hus^ 
bands;  soldiers  continued  loyal  to  their  chiefs;  and  one  officer 
for  a  lone:  time  carried  on  his  shoulders  his  half-frozen  servant. 
who  in  his  turn  did  him  the  same  friendly  turn. 
Tlie  battle  "«rhich  wh*^  preparing  promised  to  be  a  terrible  oiie 


as  Napoleon  knew ;  yet  he  insisted  on  leaving  at  Borisow  the 
Partouneaux  division,  which  belonged  to  Marshal  Victor 
hoping  at  this  expense  to  continue  the  mistake  of  Tchitchakoff! 
The  enemy's  circle  w^as  now  closing  round  that  handful  of 
brave  men,  condemned  beforehand.  Wittgenstein  and  Milora- 
dowitch  had  intercepted  the  Studianka  road.  On  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  the  Partouneaux  division  was  attacked  on  both 
sides,  and  defended  its  positions  heroically,  but  without  being 
able  to  break  through.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  after  being 
twice  summoned  by  the  Russians,  the  general,  in  despair,  gave 
himself  up  a  prisoner.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  second 
corps,  under  Oudinot,  was  attacked  by  part  of  TchitchakofFs 
army,  which  had  effected  at  Pahlen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Berezina.  Being  soon  wounded,  as  usual,  the  marshal  was  re- 
placed in  command  by  Ney,  who  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon 
the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  to  half-way  between  Briff  and 
Borisow,  and  placed  over  a  pass  a  batter^^  of  artiUery,  which 
kept  the  Russians  at  a  distance.  Marshal  Victor  had  since 
morning  kept  up  on  the  left  bank  a  vigorous  fight  against 
Wittgenstein,  to  cover  the  passage  over  the  bridges;  on  the 
other  bank  the  guards  used  their  cannon  against  the  enemy, 
who  were  perpetually  driven  back  by  the  charges  of  our  cav- 
alry, and  perpetuaUy  returning  to  the  charge.  At  nightfall 
they  were  stiff  fighting.  The  Russians,  however,  withdrew, 
beaten,  but  carrying  off  their  wounded,  and  certain  of  return- 
ing next  day,  as  numerous  and  daring,  against  an  expiring 
army,  which  wa^  sustained  only  by  despair  and  the  tradition 
of  an  heroic  past. 

The  soldiers  fought  and  died  with  courage.  The  confused 
mob  crowding  on  the  bank  of  the  river  also  died,  but  in  all  the 
agonies  of  terror  and  helplessness.  After  having  for  a  long 
time  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  bridges,  which  lay  open, 
the  multitude,  terrified  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  rushed  in  a  body  towards  the  river, 
heedless  of  discipline,  or  the  necessity  for  reserving  one  road 
for  those  on  foot  and  the  other  for  carriages.  The  throng  was 
so  dense  that  they  could  not  advance ;  cries  were  succeeded  by 
cries,  and  exertions  by  exertions.  Occasionally  the  hissing  of 
a  buffet  was  heard,  as  it  came  to  open  a  horrible  gap  in  the 
compact  mass,  who  shrank  in  terror.  Tlie  weak,  drawn  into 
the  confused  crowd,  succumbed,  and  were  trodden  under  foot, 
without  those  that  crushed  them  even  observing  their  faff. 
Night  and  darkness  brought  back  a  moment  of  calm.    Many 
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of  the  wrptehes  periRhed  in  the  rivfr  when  endpavoring  to  e»- 
cajie.      The  reaction  of  unreasonable    pfuu<-  kept  from    tlie 
bridges  those  who,  shortly  before,  entreated  Genemi  EbI6  with 
tears  to  let  them  pnss;  nobody  would  venture  m  the  darkness 
-the  engineers,  assisted  by  their  offlc'ers,  urtring  those  who 
etoyed  behind;  but  they  had  again  lighted  their  fires  on  the 
bajik.     During  that  long  night  of  winter  the  bridges  remained 
deserted  and  useless,  and  General  Eble,  who  had  orders  to  blow 
them  up  at  daybreak,  delayed  till  eight  o'clock,  grieved  to  hia 
very  soul  by  the  despair  of  the  crowd,  which  had  again  bei-iin 
to  throng  the  entrances.     When  at  last  the  fire  appeared   with 
Its  omnious  gleam,  both  bridges  were  crowded  with  carrViires. 
horses,  men,  women,  and  children.     The  wretches  plunged  into 
the  waters,  and  struggled  vainly  against  the  current     Their 
cries  were  mingled  with  those  of  the  crowd  who  remained  on 
the  bank,  now  without  defence.    The  Cossacks  soon  arrivinc 
galloped  round  this  human  herd,  and  pushed  them  forward 
with  their  lances.    When  they  withdrew,  loaded  with  booty 
the  remains  of  the  army  took  the  road  for  Smorgoni.    At  everr 

Lu  ^T,*""'.^''"*'''''^  ^^'^^^'^  protected  the  retreat,  and  again 
met  the  Russians  at  Molodeczno,  after  biuning  the  bridges  of 

•  i"  ?■.,  u  ?  ^'^^^  '°  ^"""^^  ^'^o  '"arch  of  the  army  was 
indicated  by  along  series  of  corpses-soldiers  who  had  fallen  in 
the  snow  without  rising  again,  runaways  who  had  at  last  suc- 
cumbed under  the  weight  of  their  hardships.  The  emperor 
was  still  surrounded  by  officers,  some  without  soldiers  and 
generals  without  officers.     The  forces  who  recently  rejiined 

hv'wi.'^  k'Ik^^'I^J'™""'^'"'''^'"'''  "'^  *'^'"''*'e  disorganization 
by  which  the  whole  army  was  infected.    Napoleon  saw  that 
every  chance  was  lost,  and  felt  in  danger  of  being  hemmed  in 
by  the  enemy,  and  falling  alive  into  their  hands.    He  was  nr,w 
m  haste  to  escape  flnaUy  from  the  overwhelming  roalKies 
which  urged  him  on  every  side.    For  several  days  he  secretly 
matured  a  plan  to  set  out  for  France  alone  with  several  faith- 
ful companions,  resolving  to  leave  to  his  lieutenants  the  glory 
and  pain  of  bringing  back  to  Germany,  on  a  hostile  though  al- 
lied land,  the  shapeless  remnant  of  the  great  army.     In  snite 
of  the  objections  of  Dam  and  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  and  written  about  it,  he  heldacmncil  at  Smorgoni 
of  his  marshals-who  arrived  one  after  another,  wounded  ill 
ex liausted  by  fighting,  sleepless  nights,  and  constant  vigilaC 
follow-ed  only  by  a  few  thousands  of  men.     He  announced  his 
depai-ture.  saving  that  he  handed  over  the  command  to  the 
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King  of  Naples,  and  whom  he  trusted  they  would  obey  the 
same  as  himself.  Then,  shaking  hands  with  some,  embracing 
others,  and  talking  kindly  to  all,  even  those  whom  he  had 
often  badly  used,  he  stepped  into  a  sledge  during  the  night  of 
the  5th  December,  with  Caulaincourt,  Duroc,  Mouton,  and  Le- 
febvre-Desnouettes.  His  lieutenants  still  looked,  a»  if  to  see 
the  last  trace  of  him  in  the  darkness:  he  had  disappeared^ 
taking  with  him  the  last  remnants  of  hope,  and  leaving  in  each 
of  those  brave  hearts  a  deep  and  bitter  sense  of  being  cruelly 
deserted. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  fled— selfishly  fled.  He  had  es- 
caped from  the  frightful  sight  of,  and  contact  with,  unlimited 
pain,  incessantly  renewed,  without  respite  or  issue,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  which  rested  entirely  upon  himself.  Secondary 
faults  had  been  committed  by  his  generals,  but  he  was  really 
blamable  for  them  all ;  for  he  had  asked  from  men  more  than 
they  could  accomplish,  without  any  earnest  intention  or  proper 
pretext.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  took  care,  as  he  left 
Smorgoni,  to  address  FAirope  in  explanation  of  his  retreat  and 
rout.  The  twenty-ninth  bulletin  of  the  great  army  no  longer 
resounded  with  the  report  of  brilliant  victory.  One  could  read 
in  it  the  secret  humiliation  of  a  pride  which  admitted  of  no 
conqueror  but  winter,  and  did  not  yet  confess  its  lamentable 
errors.  It  appeared  that  the  Russians  had  in  no  way  assisted 
towards  this  defeat,  which  had  to  be  recognized,  and  that  the 
French  army  were  everywhere  victorious.  "The  army  was  in 
good  condition  on  the  6th  November,"  wrote  Napoleon,  "and 
till  then  the  weather  had  been  perfect.  The  cold  began  on  the 
7th,  and  from  that  time  we  lost  every  night  several  hundred 
horses,  which  died  during  bivouac.  Soon  30,000  had  suc- 
cumbed, and  our  cavalry  were  all  on  foot.  On  the  14th  we 
were  almost  without  cavalry,  artillery,  and  transports.  With- 
out cavab'y  we  could  gain  no  information  beyond  a  quarter  of 
a  league.  Without  artillery  we  could  not  fight  a  battle,  or 
keep  positions  steadily.  It  was  necessary  to  march,  to  avoid  a 
battle,  which  the  want  of  supplies  made  undesirable.  It  was 
necessary  to  occupy  a  certain  space,  to  avoid  being  taken  in 
flank,  and  that  without  cavalry  to  gain  information  and  unite 
the  columns.  This  diflSculty,  together  with  the  excessive  and 
sudden  cold,  rendered  our  position  difficult.  Some  men,  whom 
nature  had  tempered  strongly  enough  to  be  above  all  vicissi- 
tudes of  fate  and  fortune,  seemed  staggered,  lost  their  cheerful- 
ness and  good  humor,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  disaster  and 
HF  (19) 
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destruction;  those  whom  she  has  created  superior  to  every- 
thing, preserved  their  cheerfulness  and  usual  disposition,  and 
saw  a  new  glory  in  the  various  difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 

"  The  enemy,  seeing  on  the  roads  traees  of  the  frightful  cal- 
amity which  struck  the  French  army,  tried  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Our  columns  were  all  surrounded  by  Cossacks,  who,  like 
Arabs  in  the  desert,  carried  off  the  trains  and  carriages  which 
had  separated  from  the  army.  That  despicable  cavalry,  which 
comes  silently,  and  could  not  repulse  a  company  of  liprht-horse 
soldiers,  became  formidable  imder  those  circumstances.  The 
enemy,  however,  had  reason  to  repent  of  every  attempt  of  im- 
portance which  he  made,  and  after  the  French  army  crossed 
the  Borysthenes,  at  Orscha,  the  Russian  army,  being  fatigued, 
and  having  lost  many  men,  ceased  from  their  attempts. 
Nevertheless,  the  enemy  held  all  the  passages  over  the 
Beresina,  a  river  eighty  yards  wide,  and  cariying  much  ice, 
with  its  banks  covered  with  marshes  600  yards  long,  all 
rendering  it  very  difficult  to  cross.  The  enemy's  general 
pkiced  his  four  di\isions  at  different  points,  where  he  conclud- 
ed the  PYench  army  would  pass.  On  the  26th,  at  daybreak, 
the  emperor,  after  deceiving  the  enemy  by  several  feint  move- 
ments made  on  the  25th,  advanced  to  the  village  of  Studianka, 
and.  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  one  of  the  enemy's  divisions, 
had  two  bridges,  thrown  over  the  river.  The  Duke  of  Reggie 
crossing,  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  battle  lasting  for  two  hours ; 
the  Russians  withdrew  to  the  head  of  the  Borisow  bridge. 
During  the  whole  of  the  26th  and  27th  the  army  crossed.  To 
say  that  the  army  has  need  of  being  redisciplined  and  re- 
formed, and  of  being  re-equipped  in  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
supplies,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  statement  just  made.  Rest 
is  its  principal  want.  Supplies  and  horses  are  arri\ing.  Gren- 
eral  Bourcier  has  already  more  than  20,000  new  horses  in  the 
different  depots.  The  artillery  has  already  repaired  its  losses. 
The  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  have  gi-eatly  suffered  from 
fatigue  and  scarcity.  Many  have  lost  their  baggage  on  ac- 
count of  their  horses  being  lost,  and  several  by  the  Cossacks  in 
ambush.  The  Cossacks  took  a  number  of  isolated  men— engi- 
neers who  were  surveying,  and  wounded  officers  who  marched 
imprudently,  preferring  to  run  risks  rather  than  march  regu- 
larly in  the  convoys. 

"Throughout  all  those  operations,  the  emperor  has  always 
inarched  in  the  midst  of  his  guard;  the  cavalry  »mder  the 
Duke  of  Istria,  and  the  infantry  under  the  Duke  oi  Pantzdg. 


Our  cavalry  was  deprived  of  horses  lo  sue  a  an  extent  that  the 
officers  who  were  still  mounted  had  to  t  e  collected,  to  form 
four  companies  of  150  men  each.  Their  generals  acted  as  cap- 
tains; the  colonels  as  mider-officers.  This  sacred  squadron, 
commanded  by  G-eneral  Grouchy,  and  under  the  ordei-s  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  emperor  in  all  his 
movements.     The  health  of  liis  Majesty  has  never  been  better." 

It  was  always  a  part  of  Napoleon's  cunning  to  mix  truth 
with  falsehood,  and  conceal  his  lies  with  an  appearance  of 
honor.  The  "twenty-ninth  bulletin  of  the  great  army'' con- 
tained facts  which  were  partly  true.  He  admitted  the  hard- 
ships, and  palliated  the  faults;  but  he  neither  gave,  nor  wished 
to  give,  a  true  idea  of  the  disasters,  or  a  candid  statement  of 
the  frightful  miseries  which  had  ravaged  the  French  battal- 
ions, and  reduced  our  army  as  snow  is  melted  under  the  sun 
of  summer.  There  were  still  too  many  who  had  seen  those 
catastrophes,  and  undertaken  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
facts.  In  Napoleon.'s  mind  the  evils  he  had  seen,  and  that  he 
himself  had  caused,  were  to  leave  less  permanent  impressions. 
He  regretted  the  destruction  of  his  armies,  without  wishing  to 
state  all  their  losses.  "We  left  300,000  men  in  Russia,"  said 
Marshal  St.  Cyr,  in  Germany.  "No,  no!"  repUed  Napoleon; 
*'not  so  many  as  that."  Then,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
"Ah!  30,000  at  the  Moskwa;  7000  here,  10,ono  there;  and  all 
those  who  strayed  on  the  marches  and  have  not  returned. 
Possibly  you  are  not  far  wrong.  But  then  there  were  so  many 
Germans !"    The  Germans  did  not  forget  it ! 

The  solitary  consolation  left  to  the  army  was  that  which  the 
emperor  had  himself  presented  to  Europe—the  presence  of 
Napoleon;  his  physical  and  menUd  energy  and  vigor.  His 
flight  from  Smorgoni  deprived  the  soldiers  of  this  last  resource 
of  their  confidence;  from  that  day,  as  soon  as  the  report 
spread,  despair  seized  upon  the  strongest  hearts.  Nothing  is 
more  enduring  than  the  instinctive  courage  wliich  resists  pain 
and  death,  because  it  becomes  a  man  to  strive  to  the  last.  All 
the  ties  of  disciphne,  military  fraternity,  and  ordinary  hu- 
manity were  broken  together,  I  borrow  from  the  recollections 
of  the  Duke  Fezensac,  then  colonel  of  the  4th  of  the  line,  the 
follo^ving  picture  of  the  horrors  which  he  saw,  and  of  which  he 
has  given  the  story  with  a  touching  and  manly  simphcity  :^ 
**Itis  useless  at  the  present  day  to  tell  the  details  of  eveiy 
day's  march ;  it  would  merely  be  a  repetition  of  the  same  mis- 
fortunes.    The  cold,  which  seemed  to  have  become  milder  only 
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to  make  the  passape  ot  the  Dniepor  and  the  Berezina  more 
difficult,  again  se^  r  more  keenly  than  ever.  The  thermom- 
eter sank,  first,  to  from  "  5  to  18  degrees,  then  from  20  to  25  de- 
grees (Reaumur),  and  the  severity  of  the  season  completed 
the  exhaustion  of  men  who  were  already  half  dead  with  hunger 
and  fatigue.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  depict  the  spectacle 
which  we  looked  up<m.  You  must  imagine  plains  as  far  as  the 
horizon  covered  with  snow,  long  foroste  of  pines,  villages  half- 
burnt  and  deserted ;  and  through  those  pitiful  districts  an  end- 
less column  of  wretches,  nearly  all  witliout  arms,  marching  in 
disorder,  and  falling  at  every  step  on  the  ice,  near  the  car- 
casses of  horses  and  the  bodies  of  their  companions.  Their 
faces  bore  tlie  impress  of  utter  exhaustion  or  despair,  their 
eyes  were  hfeless,  their  features  convulsed,  and  quite  black 
with  dirt  and  smoke.  Sheepskins  and  pieces  of  cloth  served 
them  for  shoes;  their  heads  were  wrapped  with  rags;  their 
shoulders  covered  with  horse-cloths,  women's  petticoats,  and 
half-burnt  skins.  Also,  when  one  fell  from  fatigue,  his  com- 
rades strippo<l  him  before  he  was  dead,  in  order  to  clothe  them- 
selves with  his  rags.  Each  bivouac  seemed  next  day  like  a 
battle-field,  and  men  found  dead  at  their  side  those  beside 
whom  they  had  gone  to  sleep  the  night  before.  An  officer  of 
the  Russian  advance-guard,  who  was  a  witness  of  those  scenea 
of  horror — which  the  rapidity  of  our  flight  prevented  us  from 
carefully  observing— has  given  a  description  of  them  to  which 
nothing  need  be  added:  'The  road  which  we  followed,' says 
he,  '  was  covered  with  prisoners  who  required  no  watching, 
and  who  underwent  hardships  till  then  imheard  of.  Several 
etiil  dragged  themselves  mechanically  along  the  road,  with 
their  feet  naked  and  half  frozen;  some  had  lost  the  power  of 
speech,  others  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  savage  stupidity,  and 
wished,  in  spite  of  us,  to  roast  dead  bodies  in  order  to  eat 
tlu*ni.  Those  who  were  too  weak  to  go  to  fetch  wood  stopped 
near  the  fii-st  fire  wliich  they  found,  and  sitting  upon  one 
another  they  crowded  closely  round  the  fire,  the  feeble  heat  of 
which  still  sustained  them,  the  little  life  left  in  them  going  out 
at  the  same  time  as  it  did.  The  houses  and  farms  which  the 
wretches  had  set  on  fire  w^ere  surroimded  with  dead  bodies,  for 
those  who  went  near  had  not  the  power  to  escape  the  flamea 
which  reached  them ;  and  soon  others  were  seen,  with  a  con- 
vulsive laugh  rushing  voluntarily  into  the  midst  of  the  burn- 
ing, so  that  they  were  consumed  also.' " 
I  hasten  to  avoid  the  spectacle  of  so  many  sufferings.    Y^ 


it  is  right  and  proper  that  children  should  know  what  was  en- 
dured by  their  fathers.  In  proportion  as  the  last  survivors  ol 
the  generations  who  s^iw  and  suffered  so  many  evils  disappear, 
we  who  have  in  our  turn  undergone  other  disasters  owe  it  to 
them  to  recount  both  their  glory  and  their  misery.  The  time 
will  soon  come  when  our  descendants  in  their  turn  will  mclude 
in  the  annals  of  history  the  great  epochs  through  which  we 
have  lived,  struggled,  and  suffered. 

Napoleon  crossed  Grermany  like  an  unknown  fugitive,  and 
his  generals  also  made  haste  to  escape.  They  had  at  Lost 
reached  Wilna,  alarming  Lithuania  by  their  rout,  and  them- 
selves terror-struck  during  the  halt  on  ascertaining  the  act- 
ual numbei's  of  their  losses,  and  the  state  of  the  disorderly 
battalions  which  were  being  again  formed  in  the  streets  of  the 
hospitable  town.  For  a  long  time  the  crowd  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  deserters,  and  those  who  had  fallen  behind,  were  col- 
lected together  at  the  gates  of  Wilna  in  so  dense  a  throng  that 
they  could  not  enter.  Scarcely  had  the  hungry  wretches 
begun  to  take  some  food  and  taste  a  moment's  rest,  when  the 
Russian  cannon  was  heard,  and  Platow's  Cossacks  appeared  at 
the  gates.  The  King  of  Naples,  heroic  on  the  battle-field,  but 
incapable  of  efficient  command  in  a  rout,  took  refuge  in  a 
suburb,  in  order  to  set  out  from  it  at  break  of  day.  Marshal 
Ney,  the  old  Marshal  Lefebvre,  and  Greneral  Loyson,  with  the 
remains  of  the  division  which  he  recently  brought  back  from 
Poland,  kept  back  the  Cossacks  for  some  time,  and  left  the 
army  time  to  resume  its  deplorable  flight.  A  large  number  of 
exhausted  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  the  frag- 
ments of  our  ruined  regiments  disappeared  piecemeal.  At 
Ponare,  where  the  road  between  Wilna  and  Kowno  rises,  the 
baggage  which  they  had  with  great  difficulty  dragged  so  far, 
the  flags  t£iken  from  the  enemy,  the  army -chest,  the  trophies 
carried  off  from  Moscow,  all  remained  scattered  .at  .the.  foot  ot 
the  icy  hill,  neither  horses  nor  men  being  able  ti:»  tak?  the^c; 
further.  The  pillagers  quarrelled  over  the  gold  and  siiVer  in 
the  broken  coffers,  on  the  snow,  in  the  ditc.he^  Then  the 
Cossacks  coming  upon  them,  some  of  the  ^'refich  fired  in  de- 
fence of  treasures  which  they  were  no  longer  able  lO  carry. 

When  the  ruins  of  the  main  army  at  last  reached  Kowno, 
where  they  found  supphes  of  food  and  ammuaition,  ^.'^ley  wei*e 
no  longer  able  to  make  use  of  it,  or  to  resist  th-e-  pars  ait  of  the 
Russians,  still  keenly  determined  to  drive  us  from  their  terri- 
tory.    The  generals  held  a  council.     In  their  weariness  and 
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despair  some  gave  vent  to  complaints  against  Napoleon,  and 
Murat's  words  were  susceptible  of  a  more  sinister  meaning. 
Marshal  Davout,  honorable  and  unconquerable  though  still 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  King  of  Naples,  boldly  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  agrainst  the  falhng  off  of  the  heutenants 
whom  the  emperor  had  made  kings.  All  with  one  accord 
handed  over  to  Ney  the  command  of  the  rear-guard,  and  that 
defence  of  Kowno  which  was  for  a  few  minutes  longer  to  pro- 
tect the  retreat.  General  Gerard  alone  remained  faithful  to 
this  last  despairing  effort.  When  at  Last  he  crossed  the 
Niemen  with  General  Ney,  on  the  14th  December,  1812,  they 
were  abandoned  by  all:  their  soldiers  had  fled,  either  scatter- 
ing before  the  enemy  or  stealing  away  during  the  night  from  a 
useless  resistance.  When,  in  Erenigsborg,  he  overtook  the 
remnant  of  the  staff,  Marshal  Ney,  with  haggard  looks  and 
clad  in  rags,  entered  alone  into  their  room.  ''  Hero  comes  the 
rear-guard  of  the  great  army  \  "  said  he  bitterly. 

The  Prussian  General  York  had  abandoned  Marshal  I^Iac- 
donald,  making  a  capitulation  with  his  forces  in  presence  of 
the  Russians,  whose  friendly  intentions  he  had  btx?n  long 
conscious  of.  Being  disarmed  by  this  neutrahty  of  York's, 
Macdomdd  in  his  turn  fell  back  upon  Kd-'nigsberg,  pursued  by 
the  Russians.  The  hos{)itnls  were  ravaged  by  disease:  men 
who  had  resisted  all  fatigues  and  hardsliips,  such  as  Generals 
Lari])oisiere  and  Eble,  at  last  succumbing.  Murat  withdrew 
to  Elbing,  to  start  soon  after  for  Naples,  leaving  Prince  Eugene 
in  command  of  the  remains  of  the  army.  From  Paris,  whei-e 
he  was  already  ])reparing  for  other  battles,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  sought  for  his  army  in  vain.  The  old  guard  it- 
self only  amounted  at  Kivnigsberg  to  1500  men,  of  whom  not 
more  than  5(X)  could  carry  a  musket.  When  tlie  scattered 
fragments  of  the  rc^giments  left  this  last  place  of  refuge,  10,000 
bick  m^n  Y»'eje  still  left  in  the  hospitals. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE     DECLINE     (1813). 

It  was  now  more  than  seven  months  since  Napoleon  left 
France.  He  had  been  living  in  a  distant  country,  almost  with- 
out communication,  isolated  by  the  madness  of  his  undertaking, 
and  was  now  returning,  condenmed  by  human  reason  and  divine 
justice.  The  rumor  of  his  defeat  had  preceded  him,  though 
without  unfolding  the  extent  and  gravity  of  his  disaster. 

On  reaching  Paris  the  emperor  addressed  a  message  to  the 
Senate,  in  reply  to  their  solemn  professions  of  devotion:— 
"Senators,  what  you  tell  me  affords  me  great  pleasure.  I 
have  at  my  heart  the  glory  and  power  of  France,  but  my  first 
thoughts  are  for  all  that  can  perpetuate  tranquillity  at  home, 
and  place  my  peoples  forever  out  of  danger  of  the  distractions 
of  factions  and  the  horroi*s  of  anarchy.  It  is  upon  those 
enemies  of  the  happiness  of  nations  that,  with  the  will  and 
love  of  the  French,  I  have  founded  this  throne,  with  which, 
henceforward,  the  destinies  of  our  country  are  bound  up. 

"Timid  and  cowardly  soldiers  ruin  the  independence  of 
nations,  but  pusillanimous  magistrates  destroy  the  empire  of 
law,  the  rights  of  the  throne,  and  social  order  itself.  When  I 
undertook  the  regeneration  of  France,  I  asked  from  Providence 
a  fixed  number  of  years:  to  destroy  is  the  work  of  a  moment, 
but  to  rebuild  requires  the  assistance  of  time.  The  greatest 
need  of  the  State  is  that  of  courageous  magistrates. 

"Our  fathers  had  as  a  rallying  cry,  'The  king  is  dead:  long 
live  the  king!'  These  few  words  contain  the  principal  advan- 
tages of  the  monarchy.  I  think  I  have  deeply  studied  the  dis- 
position which  my  peoples  have  exhibited  during  the  diiferent 
centuries ;  I  have  reflected  upon  what  was  done  at  the  various 
epochs  of  our  history.     I  shall  continue  to  consider  them. 

"The  war  which  I  am  waging  against  Russia  is  a  pohtical 
war.  I  began  it  without  animosity  I  should  have  wished  to 
spare  her  the  evils  she  has  done  to  herself.  I  might  have 
armed  against  her  the  greater  part  of  her  population,  by  pro* 
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claiming  the  liberty  of  the  slaves :  a  large  number  of  villages 
asked  me  to  do  so.  But  when  I  learned  the  savage  state  of 
that  numerous  cUiss  of  the  Russian  people,  I  opposed  that 
measure,  which  would  have  devoted  many  families  to  death, 
dev^1station.  and  the  most  horrible  torture.  If  ray  army  haa 
undergone  losses,  it  is  on  account  of  the  premature  severity  of 
the  season." 

Napoleon  bid  recently  had  good  reason  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
advantages  of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  anciently  bound  up 
with  tlie  memories  and  traditions  of  the  nation.  He  was  at  the 
Bame  time  brought  to  estimate  under  its  value  the  devotion  of 
the  magistrates  to  whom  he  had  in  his  absence  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  empire.  He  was  leaving  Moscow  on  fire, 
and  beginning  the  series  of  battles  which  was  to  be  concluded 
by  his  fatal  retreat,  when  Paris,  on  its  awakening,  was  terror- 
struck  by  a  vague  rumor  that  the  emperor  was  dead.  When 
the  minds  of  all  were  disturbed,  and  news  of  a  revolution  was 
mixed  with  tlie  general  belief  of  a  catastrophe  in  RiLssia,  the 
discovery  was  made  of  a  bold  conspiracy,  the  arrest  of  the  con- 
epiratnrs,  and  the  falseness  of  the  information  which  had 
alarmed  the  capital.  But  a  httle  more  and  the  daring  attempt 
of  a  monomaniac  had  clianged  the  form  of  government  in 
France.  For  a  moment  or  two  General  ^Malet  and  his  accom- 
plices were  masters  of  the  police,  and  of  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Paris. 

Claude  Franrois  de  Malet  was  born  at  Dole,  in  1754.  He  was 
a  mnn  of  good  family,  and  had  served  in  the  king's  armies. 
Beeominc:  a  keen  partisan  of  repubhcan  principles,  he  had 
fought  with  some  distinction  from  1790  to  1799,  and  w\as  opposed 
to  Napoleon's  accession  to  power.  Unsettled,  ambitious,  and 
dariiiir.  he  soon  became  a  conspirator;  and  after  being  twice 
arrested,  ho  had  been  at  the  prison  La  Force  for  severaJ  years, 
when  he  cmceived  the  idea  of  attacking  the  imperial  power. 
HLs  project  was  already  in  progress  during  the  Austrian  war 
of  1809.  Tlie  police  getting  a  hint  of  his  plot,  Malet  was  separ- 
ated from  his  accomplices,  Generals  Lahorie  and  Guidal.  In 
1812  he  succeeded  in  being  transferred  to  an  asylum  in  the 
faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  there  took  up  the  broken  thread  of 
his  conspiracy.  When  everjrthing  was  prepared,  he,  on  the 
night  of  the  22nd  October,  escaped  from  the  garden  of  the 
asylum,  and  putting  on  his  uniform  of  general  officer,  went 
immediately  to  the  Popincourt  barracks.  There,  under  the 
name  of  General  Lamotte,  he  announced  to  Colonel  Soulier, 
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who  was  in  command  of  the  10th  cohort  of  the  national  guard, 
that  the  emperor  had  been  kiQed  by  a  musket-shot  at  Moscow, 
on  the  7th  October;  that  the  Senate  having  met  secretly,  had 
decided  upon  restoring  the  republic,  and  had  just  appointed 
General  Malet  to  the  command  of  the  public  forces  in  Paris. 
He  was  provided  with  the  copy  of  a  ''senatus-consulte,''  and 
his  voice  and  appearance  being  full  of  authority,  the  colonel 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  and  had  his  troops  drawn  up 
in  battle-order  in  the  barracks'  quadrangle.  Malet  marched 
immediately  at  their  head  to  the  prison  La  Force,  and  ordering 
Generals  Lahorie  and  Guidal  to  be  set  at  liberty,  made  them 
his  aides-de-camp.  He  then  ordered  Lahorie  to  go  to  the  house 
of  the  minister  of  pohce  and  arrest  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  or,  if 
necessary,  blow  out  his  brains.  Lahorie  had  formerly  been 
principal  officer  in  Moreau's  staff,  a  man  of  talent  and  honor, 
deceived  most  probably  by  Malet,  but  originally  a  republican, 
and  with  a  strong  personal  antipathy  to  Napoleon.  He  had 
formerly  been  in  the  army  with  Ro\dgo,  whom  he  found  in  bed, 
after  forcing  open  the  door  of  his  room.  * '  Surrender  yourself !" 
said  Lahorie.  "  I  like  you,  and  have  no  intention  of  harming 
you.  The  emperor  is  dead;  the  empire  is  abolished,  and  the 
Senate  has  restored  the  republic."  Savary  protested  against 
this,  declaring  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
on  the  previous  evening;  but  Guidal  coming  to  his  friend's  as- 
sistance, they  both  conducted  to  La  Force  the  amazed  mmis- 
ter,  asking  himseK  if  it  was  not  all  a  frightful  dream.  Pas- 
quier,  the  prefect  of  police,  was  there  before  him,  also  arrested 
at  daybreak. 

Frochot,  prefect  of  the  Seine,  had  not  even  been  put  under 
arrest.  More  credulous  than  Savary,  he  received  the  false  de- 
crees of  the  Senate  without  reserve,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
Hotel  de  ViQe  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  provisional 
government.  A  note  from  one  of  his  assistants,  with  the  words 
*'imperator  fuit,"  prepared  the  way  for  Malet's  daring  attempt. 
Tlie  colonels  of  the  garrison  at  the  same  time  received  orders 
to  guard  all  the  entrances  to  Paris. 

Malet  had  himself  gone  to  the  house  of  General  Hiillin,  the 
military  governor  of  the  capital,  who  showed  some  astonish- 
ment, and  asked  to  see  the  orders.  "In  your  private  room," 
replied  Malet.  As  they  entered,  he  fired  a  pistol  at  Hulhn, 
breaking  his  jawbone,  and  then  locking  the  door  of  the  room, 
ran  to  the  house  of  Doucet,  chief  of  his  staff.  He  was  difficult 
to  convince,  and  understood  by  a  hint  from  Major  LaborJe, 
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that  the  visitor  was  an  escaped  prisoner.  At  the  moment  when 
Malet  was  making  ready  to  fire  upon  them,  the  two  officers 
suddenly  seized  him  hy  the  arms,  and  threw  him  down.  A 
few  minutes  later,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  was  at  liberty,  as  well 
as  Pasquier.  They  ran  to  assist  General  HuUin ;  the  accom- 
plices or  dupes  were  everywhere  arrested.  The  victims  of  the 
daring  attempt  looked  at  each  other,  thunderstruck  at  the 
event  which  had  just  endangered  their  lives  and  the  emperor's 
government.  Paris,  now  reassured,  laughed,  and  made  fun  of 
the  police.  ''They  have  made  a  grand  tour  de  ForcCy^^  said  the 
wits. 

The  conspirator  and  his  accomplices  in  this  one  day's  plot 
paid  dearly  for  the  anger  and  alarm  of  the  great  functionaries 
whom  they  had  humbled.  The  Arch-chancellor  Cambac^r^ 
had  not  been  taken  in  Malet's  net,  but  his  customary  modera- 
tion could  not  restrain  Savary's  vengeance,  much  less  the  mili- 
tary indignation  of  the  Duke  of  Feltre.  The  three  generals, 
the  colonels,  and  their  agents,  were  brought  before  a  court- 
martial,  presided  over  by  General  Dejean.  *'Who  are  your 
accomplices?"  asked  the  judge,  of  General  Malet.  "Tlie  whole 
of  France,"  replied  the  accused;  ** and  you  also,  Dejean,  if  I 
had  succeeded."  When  put  on  his  defence  he  said,  *'Amaii 
who  has  undertaken  to  be  his  country's  avenger,  needs  no  de- 
fence; he  triumphs  or  he  dies."  Fourteen  prisoners  were  con- 
demned to  death,  two  only  obtaining  delay  of  punishment. 
"I  die,"  exclaimed  Malet  to  the  soldiers  appointed  to  shoot  him; 
"  but  I  am  not  the  last  of  the  Romans.  I  die,  but  I  have  made 
ths  enemy  of  the  republic  tremble."  When  Napoleon  returned 
to  Paris,  Frochot,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  appeared  before  the 
Council  of  State,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  compelled  to 
leave  Paris.  "  Frochot  is  an  idiot,"  said  the  emperor,  "  but  he 
is  not  a  republican." 

It  was  with  as  much  annoyance  as  astonishment  that  Napo- 
UK)n,  at  Dogoborouge,  received  the  news  of  Malet's  conspiracy, 
proving  how  precarious  was  the  edifice  which  he  had  erected 
"What I"  he  said,  again  and  again,  *'did  nobody  think  of  my 
son,  my  wife,  or  the  constitutions  of  the  empire?"  It  showed 
him  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  and  the  gulf  ever  open 
beneath  his  feet.  Malet  had  not  succeeded,  and  could  not 
succeed;  'Mnit,"  says  Rovigo  in  his  memoir,  **the  emperor 
understood  the  danger  better  than  any  one  else— not  from 
what  Malet  had  done,  but  from  what  had  not  been  done  by 
those  whom  he  had  invested  with  his  confidence  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  branches  of  his  administration."  His  anger  and  uneasi- 
ness caused  by  the  conspiracy  hastened  his  departure  from 
Russia.     "  I  am  wanted  in  Paris,"  said  he  repeatedly. 

It  was  the  fundamental  error  in  that  constitution  of  the 
empire,  so  wisely  combined  and  powerfully  organized  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  that  the  govenmient  properly  so 
called  depended  on  a  single  will,  and  rested  on  a  single  pei*son. 
In  his  immense  states,  which  were  strangers  to  each  other  in 
origin,  interests,  and  language,  Napoleon's  presence  was  neces- 
sary, and  his  absence  w^as  felt  by  most  disastrous  results.     His 
distance  from    Paris  made  Malet's  daring   attempt  possible. 
By  leaving  his  army,  at  the  end  of  the  cruel  Russian  campaign, 
be  had  deUvered  them  up  to  the  last  extremity  of  despair. 
The  disgust  which  he  felt  for  the  Spanish  war,  and  the  neglect 
with  which  he  treated  his  lieutenants  there,  while  despotically 
imposing  his  plans  upon  them,  powerfully  assisted  towards  the 
disasters  by  which  w^e  were  pursued  in   that  corner  of  the 
world.     Marshal  Suchet  had  indeed  reduced  Valencia,  and 
been  victorious  at  Albufera ;  on  the  12th  June,  1812,  the  battle 
which  he  gained  before  Tarragona  put  that  important  place  in 
our  power,  and  finally  assured  us  the  possession  of  Catalonia 
and  Aragon.     Yet  these  advantages  did  not  compensate  for 
our  checks,  and  in  particular  they  did  not  give  to  the  com- 
mand that  unity  w4iich  was  necessary  for  success.     Napoleon 
wished  for  it,  but  wished  for  it  in  his  own  hands;  and  now  he 
had  set  out  for  Russia,  and  Lord  Wellington  was  at  the  head  of 
the  English  in  the  Peninsula.      However  displeased  with  his 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  allies,  he  still  succeeded  in  imposing 
his  plans  upon  them,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  war  was 
entrusted  to  him.     He  pursued  liis  operations  with  a  steady  and 
systematic  firmness,  which  resisted  the  agitations  and  changes 
of  policy  which  his  country  was  then  undergoing  in  her  govern- 
ment.   The  English  premier,  Perceval,  had  been  killed  by  a  pis- 
tol-shot in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Connnons,  without  the 
motives  of  the  crime  having  ever  been  discovered.    His  suc- 
cessors, less  determined  upon  a  warlike  policy,  had  to  contend 
against  the  increasing  sufferings  of  the  English  population,  as 
well  as  the  well-founded  dissatisfaction  of  the  United  States. 
War   with  the  United    States    had    just  broken    out,   being 
solemnly  declared  by  President  Madison  on  the   19th   May, 
1812,  and  already  some  small  engagements  had  taken  place,  and 
the  Enghsh  minister  had  quitted  the  United  States,  when  the 
English  cabinet  at  last  agreed  to  withdraw  the  orders    in 
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Council  which,  by  unfairly  shackling  American  trade,  had  been 
the  real  cause  of  hostility  between  the  two  countries.  The 
burden  wixs  heavy  for  England,  and  the  position  of  her  armies 
in  the  Peninsula  was  becoming  more  diliicult  and  dangerous; 
f  but  the  faults  of  Napoleon  was  sufficient  to  restore  the  equiUb- 
jrium.  Henceforward,  the  difficulties  of  England  no  longer 
weighed  decisively  in  the  balance.  From  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other  tlie  mad  enterprises  of  Napoleon,  and  the  revei-ses 
naturally  resulting  from  them,  stirred  up  all  the  sovereigns 
aii'l  peoples  against  the  colossus  now  beginning  to  totter. 

In  January,  1812,  Lord  Wellington  besieged  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
resuming  the  campaign  on  Spanish  territory  by  an  assault 
wliich  speedily  gamed  him  the  place,  and  with  the  place 
importan  supplies  of  ammunition  and  ai'tillery.  The  English 
at  oni'e  advanced  ixgainst  Badajos,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
King  Jos(?ph"s  staff  in  Madrid,  and  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
himself,  who  maintained  that  as  the  English  general  was  not  a 
madman  he  was  certain  to  direct  his  efforts  toward  Salamanca. 
On  tiie  7th  April,  after  repeated  attacks,  and  at  the  expense  of 
great  losses  in  his  best  troops,  Wellington  at  last  took  our  last 
fortress  on  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Marmont's  army  was 
now  isolated  and  threatened,  without  the  hope  of  being  suc- 
cessiuiiy  assisted  by  the  armies  of  the  north,  which  were 
occupied  in  guarding  the  places— or  by  the  aniiy  in  Andalusia, 
which  Marsiial  Soidt  made  no  exertion  to  bring  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  companions  in  arms.  Napoleon  rephed  to  Mar- 
mont's  complaints:  ''  He  grumbles  about  the  distances  and  the 
difficulty  of  food;  I  shall  have,  in  Eussia,  very  different  dis- 
tiuices  to  go  over,  and  veiy  different  difficulties  to  overcome 
to  feed  my  soldiei-s ;  well !  we  must  do  as  we  can."  The  master's 
diffi(nilties  brought  no  remedy  to  those  of  the  servant.  In  spite 
of  King  Joseph  s  ordei-s,  hcmceforward  appoint»ed  by  his  brother 
t/o  the  chief  command  of  the  troops,  no  reinforcement  had  been 
Bent  to  Miirmont.  Soult  persisted  in  waiting  in  Andalusia  for 
the  attack  of  the  Enghsh,  even  after  Wellington,  on  taking 
Badajos,  had  brought  back  his  forces  to  Fuente  Guinaldo,  in 
tlie  north  of  Portugal.  Generals  Doi-senne  and  Caffarelli,  who 
held  the  coinmimd  in  the  north  of  Spain,  plainly  refused  their 
assistance  vi-  made  vague  promises.  General  Hill,  however, 
had  advanced  with  15,000  men  upon  the  Tagus,  and  after 
attacking  the  works  imd  garrison  which  Marmont  hail  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  carried  the  bridge  and 
destroyed  the  fortifications.    Wellington  conmienced  to  march 
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towards  Agueda,  this  time  seriously  threatening  the  province 
of  Salamanca.  He  justly  reckoned  upon  the  discord  and 
weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  je^dousy  which  reigned 
among  the  mihtary  leaders.  Unity  of  action  in  the  French 
armies  would  have  made  his  operation  impossible.  Yet  he 
advanced,  and  Marmont,  unable  to  resist  alone,  found  himself 
compelled  to  evacuate  Salamanca,  leaving  a  garrison  in 
the  three  fori;ified  convents  commanding  the  town,  lie 
withdrew  first  beyond  the  Tormes,  and  soon  after  beyond 
the  Douro.  The  defenders  of  the  convents  kept  Wel- 
lington for  several  days  before  their  walls,  but  at  last 
yielded ;  and  on  the  28th  June  the  English  occupied  Salamanca. 
All  Marmont 's  efforts  were  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
his  forces,  and  Wellington's  to  prevent  him  from  being  as- 
sisted. An  xVnglo-Sicilian  army  occupied  Mai'shal  Sachet  in 
Catalonia;  and  Enghsh  squadrons,  cruising  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  tkreatened  the  armies  of  the  north  with  a  disembark- 
ation. King  Joseph  in  vain  issued  orders  to  Soult;  Marmont 
was  obliged  to  measure  himself  alone  with  Wellington,  against 
an  English  army  equal  to  his  own,  assisted  by  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  troops.  The  marshal  was  both  bold  and  concciied, 
but  being  conscious  of  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  tricHLJ  to 
restrain  the  enemy  without  joining  battle. 

Marmont  s  first  movements  were  su("cessfiil.  He  had  re- 
crossed  the  Douro,  and  the  English  general  was  compelled  to 
retire  gradually  till  in  his  turn  he  was  protected  behind  the 
Tormes,  nearer  Salamanca ;  while  the  Marshal  became  hopeful 
of  gaining  a  victory  before  the  promised  assistance  could 
arrive.  He  took  up  position  opposite  the  hills  of  AT'aijilos, 
about  a  league  from  Salamanca,  fortifying  the  heights  witlj  its 
batteries  of  artillery.  The  situation  of  the  English  was  bec(  -ra- 
ing  critical,  when  Marmont  made  a  movement  to  outflank  the 
enemy's  right,  and  thus  necessarily  separated  his  left  wing  from 
the  centre  of  the  army.  Wellington  had  left  the  heights  which 
he  occupied,  and  when  he  saw  this  movement  begin  he  turned 
to  General  Alava,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  auxiUaries,  ' '  I 
have  them !    My  dear  Alava,  Marmont  is  lost ! " 

He  was  indeed  lost ;  for  the  whole  of  the  Enghsh  army,  in 
one  mass,  rushed  like  a  torrent  into  the  gap  separating  our  two 
corps.  The  centre  was  keenly  attacked,  while  General  Mau- 
cune  bravely  met  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  to  the 
village  of  Arapiles.  But  the  battle  was  engaged  in  hurriedly, 
without  precise  orders  or  general  plan.    Marmont  was  severely 
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wounded  at  th©  comnioncement  of  the  battle,  and  also  General 
Boimet  on  succeeding  hiin  in  the  command.     When  General 
Clause],  young  and  ardent  but  endowed  with  rare  self-posses- 
iion,  was  in  his  turn  called  to  direct  operations,  he  saw  that 
the  importance  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  would  not 
justify  the  price  they  should   cost,  and  ordered  the  retreat, 
falling  back  behind  the  Tormes.    The  English  had  suffered  heavy 
losses;   but  the  consequences  of  th©  battle  of  Arapiles  were 
more  serious  than  had  beeu  foreseen  by  either  of  the  combat- 
ants.    Clausel  recrossed  the  Douro  and  fell  back  upon  Burgos, 
being  joined  on  the  way  by  King  Joseph,  w^ho  was  bringmg 
hini,  too  late,  a  body  of  13,000  men,  the  approach  of  whom  he 
had  wrongly  neglected  to  announce  in  time.     The  campaign 
was  finished— unhappily  finished.     Joseph  withdrew  towards 
Madrid,  but  Wellington  followed  him  in  this  movement.     The 
army  of  the  centre,  the  only  resource  of  the  King  of  Spain,  did 
not  allow  him  to  defend  his  capital,  and  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  withdraw  towards  Valencia.     There  he  sent  orders 
to  Soult  to  rejoin  him,  and  abandon  Andalusia.     A  strange 
suspicion  had  insinuated  itself  into  Soult's  distrustful  mind  as 
to  King  Joseph's  loyalty  towards  the  emperor;   and  having 
been  informed  of  it  by  accident,  the  sovereign's  first  interviews 
with  the  great  mihtary  chief  were  so  stormy  as  to  still  further 
in(Te.T.se  the  difficulty  of  combining  their  military  plans. 

Meantime,  Wellington  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Madrid, 
whpre  the  pride  of  the  English  officers,  and  the  violence  of  the 
Spanish  democrats,  frequently  irritated  the  population.     They 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  kindness  and  winning  ways  of 
King  Joseph,  who  had  thus  almost  become  popular  in  his  capi- 
tal, and  was  well  received  when  the  Enghsh,  after  failing  be 
fore  th©  citadel  of  Burgos,  were  in  their  turn  compelled  to  fall 
Dack  upon  Salamanca.     The  King  of  Spain  had  brought  back 
with  hun  the  army  of  the  centre  and  that  of  Andalusia,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Portugal,  which  had  been 
rallied  and  re-formed  by  General  Clausel.     Marshal  Jourdan 
urered  him  to  march  to  Arapiles  where  Wellington  was  again 
settled,  in  order  to  cut  off  General  Hill's  forces,  then  separated 
from  the  main  army.     The  want  of  concord  which  always 
reigned  among  the  feeble  king's  advisers  delayed  that  opera- 
toon,  and  a  different  movement  was  attempted  too  late     The 
^ghsh  withdrew  without  opposition,  and  the  concentration 
Of  tlie  three  great  ai-mies  of  Spain  remained  without  any  result 
Madnd  was  now  covered  by  24,000  men;  but  not  a  single  plaot 
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was  left  us  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  we  had  been 
obliged  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz. 

In  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  we  were  beaten.  Europe  was 
every  day  becoming  emboldened  against  the  conqueror,  so  long 
irresistible,  but  now  at  last  beginning  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
his  wrong-doing — fruits  which  were  also  bitter  for  our  country, 
successively  engaged  in  senseless  enterprises  of  which  she  was 
80  long  to  bear  the  burden  \ 

In  his  real  mind,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  he  left  Smorgoni, 
wished  for  peace.  He  thought  it  necessary,  but  impossible  to 
obtain  without  another  grand  display  of  his  power.  He  was 
counting  upon  the  remains  of  his  army  which  were  left  behind. 
**I  have  120,000  men,"  said  he,  to  Abbe  Pradt,  as  he  passed 
through  Warsaw  incognito;  "  I  am  going  to  find  8lKj,00t)  more; 
I  shall  lead  them  in  three  or  four  battles  on  the  Oder,  and 
in  six  months  I  shall  be  again  on  the  Niemen.  After  ail,  I  can- 
not prevent  it  from  freezi  ig  in  Russia  I"  Every  post  brougbc 
him  news  of  a  disaster  more  complete  than  the  preceding.  On 
General  York's  defection,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the  princes 
of  the  Rhenish  confederation  :— 

*'  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  have  no  new  efforts  to  ask 
from  my  peoples ;  but  that  state  of  things  has  just  Ix^en  sud- 
denly chan^ced  by  the  treason  of  General  York,  wlio,  with  tho 
Prussian  corps,  20,000  men  strong,  under  his  orders,  has  joined 
the  enemy.  On  this  occasion  Prussia  has  given  me  the  strongest 
assurances  of  her  intentions,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
sincere,  but  which  do  not  xjrevent  her  troops  from  being  with 
the  enemy.  The  immediate  results  of  that  treason  are,  that  the 
King  of  Naples  has  had  to  retii-e  behind  the  Vistula,  and  that 
my  losses  will  be  increased  by  those  yet  to  be  made  in  th<^  hos- 
pitals of  Old  Prussia.  A  remote  result  may  be  a  war  in  Ger- 
many. I  have  used  all  proper  measures  to  guard  the  frontiers 
of  the  confederation ;  but  all  the  confederate  states  ought,  on 
their  side,  to  feel  the  necessity  of  making  efforts  proportioned 
to  the  demands  of  circumstances.  It  is  not  only  against  a 
foreign  enemy  that  they  have  to  guard  themselves;  they  have 
a  more  dangerous  one  to  dread — the  spirit  of  revolt  and  anarchy. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  appointed  Baron  Stein  a  minister 
of  state:  he  admits  him  into  his  most  intimate  coTmciis— him 
and  all  those  who,  aspiring  to  change  the  face  of  Germany, 
have  long  been  trying  to  succeed  by  overthrow  and  revolution. 
1  ought  to  expect  that  the  confederate  princes  will  not  neglect 
their  own  interests  and  betray  their  own  cause;  they  would 
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betray  it  by  not  assisting  me  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
or  by  not  doing  all  they  can  to  battle  the  enemy's  plans.    They 
would  also  betray  it  by  not  rendering  agitators  of  every  kind 
powerless  to  injure,  by  allowing  the  public  sheets  to  lead  men 
astray  by  lying  news,  or  corrupt  them  by  pernicious  doctrines ; 
or  by  not  anxiously  watching  what  is  preached,  what  is  taught, 
and  whatever  can  in  any  way  influence  the  public  tranquillity . " 
Tliat  fermentation  of  men's  minds  which  in  France  Napoleon 
termed  "ideology,"  and  had  violently  attacked  in  a  speech  re- 
cently addressed  to  the  Council  of  State,  was  characterized  in 
Germany,  and  especially  in  Prussia,  by  an  ardent  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm.     For  a  long  time  the  evils  and  humiliations  un- 
dergone by  Grermany  had  kindled  in  men's  hearts  a  deeply- 
seated  feeling,  which  secretly  increased  under  the  yoke  of 
silence.     The  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  loosened  their 
bonds,  and  broke  the  seal  which  had  been  placed  on  every  lip. 
An  explosion  of  hatred  against  France  was  everywhere  mani- 
fested, with  enthusiastic  trust  and  admiration  for  the  Czar, 
though  he  had  not  fought,  and  had  only  allowed  old  Kutuzoff, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  cold,  to  triumph  over  an  enemy  come 
to  brave  the  deserts  and  formidable  climate  of  his  country. 
Alexander  hastened  to  Wilna,  intoxicated  by  his  triumph,  no 
longer  modest  and  distrustful  of  himself,  but  eager  to  put  h'im- 
self  forward  i\&  the  liberator  of  Germany,  welcoming  all  who 
had  fought  against  the  French  power,  and  laboring  to  rally 
round  him  a  new  coalition.     The  thoughts  of  the  enemies  of 
Fi-ance  were  of  course  mainly  directed  to  the  King  of  Prussia; 
no  one  had  suffered  as  he  had  done  by  Napoieon's  greedy  am- 
bit-on;  no  one  was  conscious  amongst  his  people  of  a  more  ar- 
den.  passion  of  vengeance.     At  Berlin,  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  our  troops,  the  universal  joy  insulted  our  reverses,  and 
French  soldiei-s  had  gi-eat  difficulty  in  getting  food.    The'same 
sentiuient  bui-st  forth  throughout  all  Germany,  together  with 
that    idea    of    national   unity   which  is    easily   produced    in 
the  minds  of  conquered   races  by  conquests  and  arbitrary 
power. 

The  perplexity  of  King  Frederick  WiUiam  was  great.  Still 
convinced  of  Nai)oleon's  preponderating  power,  he  dared  not 
yet  openly  abandon  liim,  but  hoped  to  profit  by  our  misfor- 
tunes so  far  as  to  obtain  some  improvement  of  his  position.  He 
sent  Hatzfeldt  with  his  instructions  to  Paris,  and  backed  up 
his  demands  by  increasing  his  armaments.  In  case  his  claims 
were  rejected,  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  it  to  be  understood 
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that  be  should  consider  himself  free  from  his  engagements  with 
France. 

Austria  was  united  to  Napoleon's  fortunes  by  closer  ties,  yet 
she  also  felt  the  thrill  by  which  Germany  generally  was  stiri-ed. 
The  Emperor  Francis,  as  well  as  Metternich,  began  to  modify 
their  policy,  hitherto  more  French  than  not,  suited  to  the  state 
of  affairs  and  public  opinion.  Austria  wished  for  peace ;  but 
while  making  the  independence  of  G^miany  its  basis,  she  also 
reckoned  upon  herself  deriving  several  advantages.  War 
preparations  were  begun  in  her  states  as  well  as  in  Prussia. 
Metternich,  by  skilful  manoeuvring,  disseminated  everywhere 
the  idea  of  a  German  peace,  and  in  France  he  Iftjd  Btress  upon 
the  necessity  for  a  glorious  repose.  Bubna  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  offer  for  this  purpose  Austria's  intervention  with  Europe. 

In  reply  to  the  ideas  thus  communicated,  Napoleon  wrote  to 
his  brother-in-law,  after  much  discussion  in  Council,  and  not 
without  hesitation;  at  one  time  he  thought  of  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Czar  directly.  Recapitulating  the  causes  of  his 
checks,  he  said, — 

**  In  such  a  horrible  tempest  of  cold,  bivouacking  became 
insupportable.  The  soldiers  sought  for  houses  and  shelter  in 
vain.  That  is  how  the  Cossacks  captured  thousands.  It  is  a 
fact  that  from  the  7th  to  the  16th  November  the  thermometer 
went  down  from  ten  degrees  to  eighteen,  and  even  to  twenty- 
two,  and  30,000  of  our  horses  in  the  artillery'  and  cavalry  died. 
I  left  several  thousand  artillery,  amlmlance.  and  baggage  car- 
riage's, from  the  loss  of  hoi-ses.  My  losses  were  great,  but  the 
Russians  cannot  take  any  glory  from  the  fact  in  any  shape ;  I 
^  defeated  them  everywhere.  I  wished  to  enter  into  these  de- 
tails, not  from  military  susceptibility,  but  because  it  seemed 
necessary  in  order  that  your  Majesty  might  form  a  proper 
opinion  of  the  present  situation."  This  picture  of  our  losses 
was  succeeded  by  another  of  our  resources,  intended  to  impose 
fidelity  through  fear.  "The  necessary  result  of  all  this  is,  that 
I  shall  take  no  steps  towards  peace,"  continued  Napoleon,  *'  be- 
cause the  last  circumstances  having  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
Russia,  it  belongs  to  her  cabinet  to  take  steps,  if  they  under- 
stand the  position  of  affairs.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  object 
to  those  made  by  your  Majesty." 

Then,  unfolding  his  plans  respecting  the  projected  negotia- 
tions, the  emperor  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  relax  in 
favor  of  Russia  the  condititms  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  which 
hampered  her  commercial  hberty;  but  that  he  could  not  yield 
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up  a  single  village  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  With 
respect  to  England,  he  still  adhered  to  the  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rus- 
sian campaign,  and  which  laid  down  the  principle  of  the  uU 
possidetis.  He  was,  moreover,  determined  to  make  no  conceek 
Bion  with  reference  to  the  countries  annexed  to  the  empire  by 
"senatus-consulte;"  they  henceforth  were  part  of  France 
such  as  the  whole  of  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  Hanseatic 
provinces.  Spain  was  to  remain  under  King  Joseph,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  Murat,  and  Prussia  might  obtain  some 
increase  of  territory.  Napoleon  thought  also  of  offering 
niyria  to  Austria. 

The  concessions  were  illusory,  and  the  display  of  pride  im- 
prudent and  insolent.  Beforehand,  and  by  the  conditions 
which  he  laid  down,  the  emperor's  conciliatory  advances  to 
Austria  were  useless;  and  the  Duke  of  Bassano's  bravado,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Mettemich,  aggravated  still  more  his 
master's  protestations.  Napoleon  undertook  to  put  the  seat  to 
his  provocations  by  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  on  the  14th  Februarj^  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  a  year  from  the  political  world  :— 

*' Gentlemen— The  war  again  begun  in  the  north  of  Europe 
presented  to  the  Enghsh  a  favorable  opportunity  for  their 
plans;  but  all  their  hopes  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Their 
army  failed  before  the  citadel  of  Burgos,  and  after  suffering 
great  losses  was  obhged  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  all  the 
Bpains.  I  myself  entered  Russia.  The  French  armies  were 
invariably  victorious  —  at  the  fields  of  Ostrowno,  Polotsk, 
Mohilev,  Smolensk,  Moskwa,  Malo-Jaroslawetz.  Nowhere 
were  the  Russian  armies  able  to  cope  with  our  eagles.  Moscow* 
fell  into  our  power. 

When  the  barriers  of  Russia  were  forced,  and  the  power- 
lessness  of  her  arms  acknowledged,  a  swarm  of  Tartars  turned 
their  parricidal  hands  agrainst  the  fairest  provinces  of  that 
empire  whirh  it  was  their  duty  to  defend.  In  a  few  weeks, 
in  spite  of  the  tears  and  despair  of  the  wretched  Muscovites 
they  burnt  more  than  4000  of  their  finest  villages,  and  mor^ 
than  fifty  of  their  most  handsome  towns,  thus  glutting  their 
ancient  hatred  under  the  pretext  of  delaving  our  march  by 
surrounding  us  with  a  desert.  We  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle.  Even  the  burning  of  Moscow,  where  in  four  days 
the  result  of  the^  labor  and  economy  of  forty  generations  waa 
annihilated,  made  no  change  in  the  prosperous  state  of  my 
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affairs.  But  the  excessive  and  premature  rigor  of  the  winter 
subjected  my  army  to  a  frightful  cakimity.  In  a  few  nights  I 
saw  everything  changed,  and  I  suffered  great  losses.  They 
would  have  broken  my  heart  if,  at  such  an  important  time,  I 
had  been  accessible  to  other  sentiments  than  the  interest,  the 
glory,  and  the  future  of  my  })eoples. 

"In  view  of  the  evOs  which  have  weighed  upon  us,  the  joy 
of  England  has  been  great,  and  her  hopes  unbounded.  She 
offered  our  fairest  provinces  as  a  reward  for  treason ;  she  laid 
down  as  a  condition  of  peace  the  dismemberment  of  this  beauti- 
ful empire.  It  was,  in  other  words,  a  proclamation  of  per- 
petual warfare.  The  energy  of  my  peoples  on  so  great  an 
occasion,  theii*  attachment  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  the 
love  which  they  have  manifested  for  me,  have  dissipated  all 
those  chimeras,  and  brought  back  our  enemies  to  a  truer  per- 
ception of  facts.  It  is  with  lively  satisfaction  that  we  have 
seen  our  peoples  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  those  of  old  Holland 
and  the  united  departments,  rival  the  ancient  French  in  their 
zeal,  and  perceive  that  their  only  hope,  futurity,  and  happi- 
ness, is  in  the  consolidation  and  triumph  of  the  great  empire. 

"The  agents  of  England  are  propagating  amongst  all  our 
neighbors  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  sovereigns.  England 
wislies  to  see  the  whole  continent  a  prey  to  civil  war  and  all 
the  terroi-s  of  anarchy ;  but  Providence  has  marked  herself  to 
be  t lie  first  victim  of  anarchy  and  civil  war. 

"I  have  myself  personally  drawn  up  \vith  the  Pope  a  Con- 
cordat which  puts  a  stop  to  all  the  difficulties  wliicb  had  un- 
fortunatrly  arisen  in  the  Church.  The  French  dynasty  reigns, 
and  will  reign  in  Spain.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
my  allies;  I  wiU  abandon  none  of  them.  I  shall  support 
the  integrity  of  their  states.  The  Russians  w^iU  go  back  to 
their  frightful  cUmate. 

"I  wish  for  peace;  it  is  necessary  for  the  world.  Four 
times  since  the  rupture  w^hich  follow^ed  the  treaty  of  Amiens- 
I  have  offered  it  in  a  formal  manner.  I  shall  never  make  any 
peace  except  an  honorable  one — one  suited  to  the  interests  and 
greatness  of  my  empire.  My  policy  is  not  in  any  way  mysteri- 
ous ;  I  have  declared  what  sacrifices  I  could  make.  So  long  as 
this  murderous  w^ar  continues,  my  peoples  ought  to  be  ready 
^for  sacrifices  of  every  kind ;  for  a  bad  peace  would  cause  us  to 
lose  everything,  even  hope  itself;  and  everything  would  be 
compromised,  even  the  prosperity  of  our  grandchildren." 

Europe  was  not  deceived  by  the  pacific  declarations  accom- 
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panied  by  such  haughty  manifestations ;  France  was  not  de- 
ceived by  them  any  more  than  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  war- 
hke  preparations  were  on  a  vast  scale.  "If  the  great  army 
had  been  drowned  to  the  last  man  in  recrossing  the  Niemen," 
wrote  Bassano  to  Prince  Mettemich,  "such  is  our  martial 
Buperiority  that  we  shoidd  not  be  any  the  less  in  a  situation  to 
recommence  the  campaign  in  the  spring."  A  levy  of  500,000 
men  had  been  decreed  by  the  senatus-consulte  of  January  11. 
It  was  composed  of  the  contingent  of  1813,  already  called  into 
active  service  in  the  month  of  September,  1812,  of  the  cohorts 
drawn  from  the  first  ban  of  the  national  guard,  of  100,000 
men  called  out  from  the  four  last  classes  of  the  conscription, 
and  lastly,  of  the  immediate  enrolment  of  the  contingent  of 
1814.  Tliis  was  not  enough,  and  it  was  for  France  to  respond 
by  national  enthusiasm  to  the  impassioned  ferment  with 
which  Germany  was  stirred  up.  Firet  the  great  cities,  then  the 
departments,  pledged  themselves  to  sup]Viy  the  emperor  with 
a  certain  number  of  cavah-y  ready  mounted  and  equipped. 
An  arbiti-ary  tax  was  imposed  by  the  prefects  on  the  rich  pro- 
prietors. Everywhere  horses  were  requisitioned  and  well  paid 
for;  27,000  fresh  horses  were  in  this  way  procured.  Men  were 
more  difficult  to  find;  the  exigencies  of  military  service  had 
drawn  from  France  its  last  resources.  Compulsion  was  soon 
to  be  exercised  towards  families  that  until  now  had  escaped 
conscription  by  means  of  pecuniary  sacrifices.  In  the  month 
of  April  there  was  a  new  levy  of  80,000  men,  from  the  six  last 
classes  of  the  conscription.  In  the  departments  an  absolute 
authority  was  conferred  on  the  prefects  to  call  out  frcm  the 
gentry  and  middle  class  a  certain  number  of  youn^;  men  who 
had  hitlierto  kept  aloof  from  the  army  through  their  opinions 
or  through  parental  affection.  From  these,  four  select  regi- 
ments were  to  be  formed,  under  the  appellation  of  guards  of 
honor. 

Diss<'itisfied  and  downcast,  the  upper  classes  were  not  de- 
luded as  to  the  necessity  of  the  armaments  which  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  was  preparing  for  war  or  for  peace.  The 
Senate  voted  without  resistance  the  enormous  levies  demanded 
of  it.  The  working  classes,  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country, 
saw  themselves  deprived  of  their  natural  supporters;  anxiety 
grew  into  irritation.  After  the  Russian  campaign,  to  all 
mothers  the  death  of  their  children  seemed  inevitable  when 
they  saw  them  called  away  for  military  service.  Amongst 
the  old  wounded  and  invahd  soldiers,  more  than  one  indig- 
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nantly  remembered  how  Napoleon  had  abandoned  them  at 
Smorgoni.  "Wait  till  the  emperor  himself  leads  you  to  the 
army;  and  whilst  you  are  waiting,  stay  at  home."  said  they 
to  the  conscripts.  At  Paris,  the  women  had  more  than  once 
let  their  abusive  outcries  be  heard.  Outside  France — in  Hol- 
land, in  the  grand -duchy  of  Berg,  in  the  Hanseatic  pro\inces 
— there  were  outbursts  of  indignation,  and  a  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  conscription  was  manifested.  "  Vive  Orange  T  was 
everywhere  the  cry  in  the  great  towns  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  energetic  repression  of  these  movements  was  immediately 
commanded. 

Napoleon  was  making  preparations  to  leave  France  once 
more.  For  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war  it  was  decided  to  sell  a  part  of  the  communal  domains, 
and  to  replace  them  with  government  annuities.  This  species 
of  confiscation  was  likely  to  excite  great  discontent.  The  issue 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  paper  money,  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  immediate  needs  whilst  waiting  for  the  sales  of  the 
landed  property  to  be  effected,  of  course  depreciated  the  bank- 
note currency.  Count  Mollien,  the  perpetual  minister  of  the 
Treasury,  long  resisted  the  adoption  of  this  measure;  he 
yielded  at  last,  much  against  his  will.  "The  emperor,"  says 
he,  in  his  memoirs,  "was  thus  retrograding  towards  the  revo- 
lutionary practices  which  the  public  Treasury  used  to  indulge 
in  at  the  time  of  liis  advent  to  power,  when  no  scruple  was 
felt  at  substituting  mere  promises  to  pay  for  the  real  payments 
which  had  been  guaranteed.  His  method  of  defining  credit 
was  this :  Credit  is  a  dispensation  from  jmying  ready  money — 
forgetting  that  the  first  condition  of  credit  is  a  free  agreement 
between  the  borrower  and  the  lender;  and  ruling  himself  by 
his  definition,  he  concluded  accordingly  that,  by  the  privilege 
of  credit,  the  substitution  of  a  simple  promise  to  pay  was,  with- 
out any  other  condition,  equivalent  to  an  actual  payment." 
Neither  France  nor  the  emperor  had  yet  completely  learned 
to  abandon  revolutionary  processes ;  the  transfer  of  the  com- 
mon lands  was  effected  with  ease,  and  without  arousing  much 
protest. 

Napoleon  sought  at  the  same  time  to  arrange  other  affairs, 
which  had  produced  in  his  mind  a  feeling  of  alarm  that  does 
credit  to  his  judgment.  He  was  continuing  to  keep  the  Pope 
a  prisoner,  and  had  provisionally  provided  for  the  transmission 
of  episcopal  authority  in  his  states.  He  still,  however,  felt  im- 
pressed by  the  antagonist  influence  of  this  old  man,  so  long 
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isolated  in  a  fortress,  and  whose  endurance  of  oppression 
weij^hed  upon  all  Catholic  consciences.  For  several  months 
pa=^t  Napoleon  had  been  desirous  of  bringing  Pius  VII.  nearer 
to  the  centre  of  Fmnce,  and  he  had  had  him  transferred  to  that 
palace  of  Fontainebleau  in  which  he  had  formerly  received 
him,  when  the  Pope  crossed  the  Alt)s  to  perform  the  coronation 
of  his  devout  son.  On  re-entering  the  royal  residence  the  Pope 
saw  himself  again  treated  with  the  care  and  respect  of  which 
he  had  long  been  deprived ;  but  to  all  this  he  appeared  indif- 
ferent. He  seemed  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  captivity. 
"With  difficulty  could  the  prelates  devoted  to  Napoleon  rouse 
the  Pope  from  his  despondency,  in  order  to  discuss  the  eccle- 
siastical questions  so  closely  connected  with  the  repose  of  the 
Churc'h.  The  method  of  canonical  institution  was  taken  as 
settled;  Pius  VII.  appeared  disposed  to  accept  Avignon  as  his 
residence ;  he  was  resolute  in  refusing  any  establishment  at 
Pans.  The  subject  of  the  Church  lands  and  bishoprics  in  the 
environs  of  Pome,  in  which  the  Pope  was  i>ersonally  inter- 
ested, still  remained  an  open  question.  On  arriving  in  France, 
Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Pope:—"  Most  Holy  Father,  I  h^isten  to 
send  to  your  Holiness  an  officer  of  my  house,  to  inform  you  of 
the  satisfaction  I  have  experienced  in  hearing  of  your  good 
health  from  the  Bishop  of  Nantes,  for  during  this  summer  I 
was  for  one  moment  much  alarmed  when  I  learned  that  you 
had  been  seriously  indisposed.  The  new  residence  of  your 
Holiness  Tvill  enable  us  to  see  each  other,  and  it  is  much  on  my 
heart  to  teU  you  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  events  which  have 
taken  place,  I  have  always  preserved  the  same  personal  regard 
for  you.  We  shall  perhaps  succeed  in  realizing  the  longed-for 
consummation  of  putting  an  end  to  the  differences  that  exist 
between  the  State  and  the  Church.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  strongly  disposed  towards  it;  and  it  will  depend 
entirely  upon  your  Hohness.  Most  Holy  Father,  I  pray 
God  that  He  may  preserve  you  for  many  years,  in  order 
that  you  may  have  the  glory  of  re-settling  the  government 
r^  the  Church,  and  that  you  may  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your 
labors." 

A  few  weeks  later  the  emperor  suddenly  arrived  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  so  agitating  the  Pope  that  he  could  not  recover  his  self- 
possession.  "My  Father  I"  cried  the  conqueror,  on  entering 
the  roi..-  of  the  pontiff.  Pius  VH.,  without  hesitating,  re- 
sponded b>  ^S^Q  name  of  son  so  famihar  on  the  lips  of  prieate: 
he,  nevertheless,  felt  that  there  was  a  secret  antagonism  be* 
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tween  the  interests  of  his  august  visitor  and  his  own.  As  soon 
as  the  conversation  turned  upon  important  points,  Napoleon 
brought  into  play  all  the  seductions  of  his  manner  and  elo- 
quence, in  order  to  induce  the  pontiff  to  ratify  the  ruin  of  his 
tem|>oral  power.  AppeaUng  to  the  religious  sentiment  which 
was  all-powerful  in  the  mind  of  Pius  VII.,  he  set  forth  the 
benefits  that  w^ould  result  to  the  faith  through  a  freedom  from 
anxiety  as  to  those  earthly  possessions  which  had  always  been 
to  the  Roman  pontiffs  a  cause  of  embarrassment,  and  of  dis- 
astrous concessions  and  transactions.  The  time  was  past  for 
the  material  power  of  the  popes  as  sovereigns  to  have  any 
weight  in  the  balance  of  European  interests.  Everything 
around  them  was  changed;  religion  alone  remained  un- 
changed; it  was  necessary  to  disentangle  it  from  every  chain. 
The  Pope,  free  and  independent  at  Avignon,  endowed  with  a 
revenue  of  two  millions  from  the  property  already  sold  in  the 
Roman  States,  the  possessor  of  all  the  domains  still  imder  se- 
questration, should  have  reserved  to  him  the  appointment  of 
cardinals,  and  of  the  Roman  bishops,  whose  sees  should  be  re- 
established, and  the  nomination  to  ten  bishoprics  in  Italy  or  in 
France  at  his  choice.  The  canonical  institution  of  the  prelates 
had  been  settled  by  the  Council,  with  the  consent  even  of  the 
holy  father.  The  situation  of  the  dismissed  or  disgraced 
bishops  should  be  provided  for.  Tlie  archives  of  the  court  of 
Rome  should  be  transported  to  the  palace  of  the  popes  of 
Avignon.  The  emperor  did  not  even  require  a  formal  renun- 
ciation of  the  by-gone  power  of  the  Roman  Church  as  regards 
those  territories  which  he  had  annexed  to  the  empire.  He  ac- 
cepted the  formula  which  the  Pope  w^as  willing  to  sign:  "  His 
Holiness  will  exercise  the  pontificate  in  France,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  forms,  as  his  predecessors."  The 
question  of  residence  was  decided  verbally.  Pius  VII.  exacted 
one  final  clause  for  the  pious  satisfaction  of  his  conscience: 
"The  holy  father  submits  to  the  above  arrangements  in  con- 
sideration of  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  confi- 
dence with  which  the  emperor  has  inspired  him  that  his  Maj- 
esty will  entend  his  powerful  protection  to  the  innumerable 
necessities  of  the  Church  in  the  times  in  which  we  live. "  The 
Concordat  was  only  to  be  published  with  the  consent  of  the 
cardinals,  still  dispersed  or  prisoners.  The  solemn  deed  was, 
however,  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  January  25,  1813— a  new 
evidence  of  the  blindness  of  men.  A  very  few  months  were 
to  pass  by  before  this  edifice,  so  laboriously  constructed,  at  the 
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cost  of  so  many  evil  actions  on  one  side,  and  after  so  much 
couscientious  hesitation  on  the  other,  was  to  crumble  away. 
Soon  was  the  Pope  to  re-enter  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon to  sign,  even  at  Fontainebleau,  the  sorrowful  act  of  his 
abdication.  No  one  foresaw  the  events  that  were  preparing: 
neither  the  simple  faithail,  rejoiced  at  seeing  peace  re-estab- 
lished in  the  Church,  nor  the  majority  of  the  counsellors  of 
the  pontiff,  anxious  and  uneasy  at  the  concessions  they  had 
granted,  and  who  did  not  fail  soon  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
Pius  vil.  the  scruples  which  they  themselves  experienced. 
Napoleon  no  longer  troubled  his  mind  about  the  matter ;  he 
had  obtained  the  result  he  wished  for.  Everyrs'here  the  cir- 
cumstances were  carefully  reported,  as  affording  fresh  hopes 
of  that  terrestrial  peace  perpetually  promised  to  Europe,  and 
whi<  h,  it  was  maintained,  would  even  now  be  assured  to  it  by 
new  and  terrible  combats. 

For  the  fii-st  time  during  eight  years,  on  hearing  the  news 
of  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  Louis  XVIII.,  con- 
stantly resident  in  England  in  a  silent  tranquillity  that  was 
full  of  dignity,  wished  to  remind  Europe  of  his  existence  and 
his  claims,  wliich  seemed  as  if  alike  forgotten.  He  wrote  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  in  favor  of  the  100,000  French  pris- 
oners detained  in  Russia.  "Little  does  it  matter  under  what 
banners  they  have  served,"  said  he.  *'  I  see  in  them  only  my 
children;  I  commend  them  to  your  Imperial  Majesty.  May 
they  learn  that  their  conqueror  is  the  friend  of  their  father  I 
Your  Majesty  could  not  give  me  a  more  touching  proof  of 
your  sentiments  for  me." 

The  royal  letter  remained  without  reply.  On  February  1st, 
Louis  XVITL  pubhshed  from  Hart  well  a  manifesto  explanatory 
of  his  sentiments  and  his  ideas— less  liberal  in  its  pohtical  sen- 
timents than  the  declaration  promulgated  at  Mittau  in  1804, 
more  coaxing  and  encouraging  as  regards  individuals  and 
their  titles  and  dignities.  The  maintenance  of  the  Code,  sul- 
lied by  the  name  of  the  usurper^  was  amongst  the  promises 
lavished  upon  the  nation  and  the  army.  In  response  to  the  uni- 
versal weariness,  Louis  XVIII.  announced  the  intertion  of 
suppressing  the  military  conscription.  The  manifesto  made 
no  stir,  and  the  efforts  put  forth  by  a  few  agents  of  the  prince 
produced  no  result.  It  remained  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
\  himself  to  replace  the  Bourbons  on  th6  throne,  by  the  force  of 
jhis  own  faults  and  disasters. 

Meanwhile,  the  sixth  coalition  against  France  was  being 


formed.  The  King  of  Frussia  yielded  at  last  to  the  irresistible 
movement  which  drew  around  him  all  his  people.  His  jiropo- 
sitions  had  been  badly  received  at  Par^s.  When  Bubna  re- 
turned to  Breslau,  whither  Frederick  WiUinm  haa  ti^ansported 
his  court,  he  found  the  prince  refijolved  upon  hencefori^b  actmg 
in  concert  with  Russia,  but  still  hesitating  as  to  the  method  of 
effecting  the  transition  from  one  alliance  to  tne  other.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  ready  to  furnish  him  vnth  ii  pretext. 
Knesebeck,  the  Prussian  envoy  at  his  court,  was  ostensibly 
sent  to  ask  for  explanations  from  the  Czar,  with  regard  to  the 
invasion  of  Silesia,  and  the  authority  which  the  l^us- 
sians  assumed  over  a  foreign  territory.  It  was  easy  to  com- 
prehend the  secret  object  of  his  mission.  The  Prussiims  rdl 
knew  it;  their  king  was  one  with  them  in  thought  and  feeling; 
he  prudently  waited  till  circumstances  should  compel  him  to 
act.  The  war-party  were  victorious  at  Koenigsberg  over  the 
hesitating  arguments  of  Kutuzoff.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
was  already  at  KaUsch;  Wittgenstein  was  advancing  u]^on 
Custrin  and  Berlin.  The  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  adopting 
the  conciliatory  attitude  of  his  government,  retired  towards 
Cracow  without  fighting.  General  Reynier  had  just  fallen 
back  upon  the  Elbe.  The  Viceroy  of  Italy  followed  liim 
thither,  and  on  March  4th  he  set  out  from  Beilin  towards 
Magdeburg,  where  he  gathered  together  all  the  forces  still 
scattered  in  Germany.  His  army  numbered  about  80.000  men, 
for  the  most  part  fatipn^ied  and  dissatisfied.  The  effects  of  the 
Russian  campaign  had  been  disastrous  for  the  morale  as  well 
as  for  the  military  force  of  the  great  army. 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  free ;  Berlin  was  evacuated.  The 
joyful  acclamations  of  his  subjects  recalled  their  monarch  to 
his  capital.  He  still  lingered  at  Breslau,  preparing  his  plans 
for  a  definite  rupture  with  France,  anxious  to  the  very  last 
moment,  notwithstanding  the  significant  measures  he  was 
every  day  taking.  Everywhere  the  gentry,  the  students,  and 
even  the  artisans,  were  rushing  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  Marshal  Blucher  had  just  been  called 
to  take  the  supreme  command  of  the  armies.  Genenil  York. 
"Whose  trial  had  been  formally  commenced,  was  acquitted,  and 
reinstated  in  his  command.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  ap- 
proaching. On  March  15th  he  entered  Breslau,  accompanied 
by  a  briUiant  staff.  Baron  Stein  preceded  his  sovereign,  happy 
in  at  length  seeing  his  long- continued  labors  crowned  with 
success,  and  Europe  ready  to  unite  her  efforts  against  the  Em- 
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peror  Napoleon.  At  the  same  time  (March  23rd)  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden  wrote  to  his  former  chief:  "I know  how 
favorably  disposed  towards  peace  are  both  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander and  the  cabinet  of  St.  James.  The  calamities  of  the 
continent  loudly  call  for  it,  and  your  Majesty  ought  not  to  put 
obstacles  in  the  way.  Possessor  of  the  grandest  monarchy  on 
earth,  ought  you  to  desire  ceaselessly  to  extend  its  limits,  and 
bequeath  to  an  arm  less  powerful  than  your  own  the  inheri- 
tance of  never-ending  wars?  Will  not  your  Majesty  apply  your- 
self to  healing  the  wounds  of  a  revolution  of  which  there  re- 
mains to  France  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  military 
glory,  and  internal  evils  that  are  only  too  genuine?  Sire,  the 
teachings  of  history  repel  the  idea  of  a  universal  monarchy : 
the  sentiment  of  independence  may  be  deadened,  but  cannot 
be  effaced  from  the  hearts  of  nations.  May  your  Majesty 
weigh  all  these  considerations,  and  truly  turn  your  thoughts 
towards  a  universal  peace,  of  which  the  name  has  been  pro- 
fanated  for  the  spilhng  of  so  much  blood!  I  was  bom,  sire,  in 
that  beautiful  France  which  you  govern,  and  to  its  glory  and 
its  prosperity  I  can  never  be  indifferent ;  but,  without  ceasing 
to  indulge  in  good  wishes  for  its  welfare,  I  shall  defend,  with 
all  the  faculties  of  my  soul,  both  the  rights  of  the  people  who 
have  called  me  to  them,  and  the  honor  of  the  sovereign  who 
has  deigned  to  adopt  me  as  his  son.  In  this  struggle  between 
the  freedom  of  the  world  and  tyranny,  I  shall  say  to  the 
Swedes :  '  I  fight  for  you,  and  with  you ;  and  the  good  wishes 
of  all  free  nations  will  accompany  our  efforts.'  In  politics, 
sirp,  there  are  neither  friendships  nor  hatreds,  there  are  simply 
duties  to  be  fulfilled  towards  the  peoples  whom  Providence  has 
called  upon  us  to  govern.  If,  in  order  to  succeed  therein,  one 
is  compelled  to  renounce  ancient  friendships  and  family  affec- 
tions, no  prince  who  wishes  to  fulfil  his  vocation  ought  to  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  part  he  will  take.  As  far  as  my  personal 
ambition  is  concerned,  I  admit  that  my  ideal  is  a  lofty  one; 
for  it  is  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  insure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula." 

Bemadotte  and  Sweden  were  already  bound  by  the  conven- 
tions of  Abo  to  act  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  King 
of  Prussia  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  coalition  on  the  28th  of 
February:  on  the  17th  of  March  he  declared  war  against 
France.  Our  charge  d'affaires,  St.  Marsan,  quitted  Breslau; 
several  corps  of  Cossacks  bad  already  been  thrown  forwards 
upon  Hamburg  and  Lubeck.    Prince  Eugene  found  himself 


compelled  to  abandon  these  places  in  order  to  protect  Dresden. 
Hamburg  was  evacuated  by  the  French  authorities,  menaced 
on  all  sides  by  the  populace.  The  island  of  Hehogoland  was 
occupied  by  the  English.  The  King  of  Saxony,  still  faithful  to 
Napoleon,  but  anxious  and  troubled  on  account  of  the  senti- 
ments prevalent  among  his  subjects,  inchned  towards  the 
mediatorial  poHcy  adopted  by  Austria.  He  quitted  his  capi- 
tal, towards  which  the  Russians  were  already  advancing,  and 
retreated  into  Bavaria.  Dresden  forthwith  beheld  the  enemy 
appear  before  it.  The  Saxon  troops  were  cantoned  in  Thurgau, 
refusing  to  unite  in  resistance  to  the  lYench.  Marshal  Davout, 
resolute  and  harsh,  immediately  blew  up  the  bridges  over  the 
Elbe,  and  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence.  Everywhere  in 
Europe  the  conflagration  was  being  ignited;  Austria  alone  stilJ 
sought  to  extinguish  or  to  moderate  it. 

**  In  what  way  do  you  expect  me  to  negotiate  with  England  ?" 
said  Mettemich  to  Otto,  the  French  minister  at  Vienna;  ** your 
emperor  proclaims  that  the  French  dynasty  reigns,  and  will 
reign  in  Spain.  How  would  you  have  me  negotiate  with 
Russia  and  Prussia,  when  you  say  that  constitutional  territ«^ries 
or  dependencies  of  these  allies — that  is  to  say.  the  Hanseatic 
towns  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  -must  remain  inviola- 
bly alienated  from  tiiem?  Never  should  I  be  able  to  obtain  tiie 
consent  of  Europe  to  such  conditions.  Why  be  so  positive  on 
points  which  it  is  impossible  to  defend?  Peace  is  necessary 
for  us;  it  is  also  necessary  for  you.  For  even  in  gaining  vic- 
tories (and  you  will  need  to  gain  many  to  make  Europe  what 
you  would  have  it  to  be)  the  force  of  public  opinion  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  resisted,  and  a  consequent  reaction  is  soon  expeii- 
enced.  As  for  us,  we  shall  merely  have  to  choose:  we  are 
offered  everything — everything.  Do  you  undei-stand  ?  But '  ve 
shall  only  desire  those  things  which  cannot  be  refused  to  us. 
We  wish  for  an  independent  Germany,  and  for  peace.  We 
are  thirsting  for  peace,  and  we  wish  to  give  ic  to  the  people  who 
are  demanding  it  from  us.'' 

The  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg  was  sent  to  Paris  in  order  to 
support,  by  his  presence  and  advice,  the  sage  councils  of 
Mettemich.  He  had  formerly  negotiated  the  marriage  of 
Maria-Louise,  that  powerful  bond  by  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  expected  to  be  able  to  keep  Austria  linked  with  his 
own  fortunes.  The  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg  was  not  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  for  any  such  cause  his  country's  freedom  of 
•ction.     **The  marriage!   the  marriage!"  cried  he  one  day. 
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whilst  arguing  with  Bassano.  "  Policy  brought  it  about,  and 
policy  might  undo  it :"  The  Emperer  Napoleon  sent  Narbonne 
to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the  Austrian  court  on 
the  great  projects  which  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind,  but 
which  were  based  on  a  grave  error.  He  thought  Austria  desir- 
ous of  conquest,  and  ready  to  risk  much  for  self-aggrandize- 
ment. Tlie  Emperor  Francis,  and  his  clever  minister,  were 
desirous  of  peace — peace  at  any  price.  They  were  prudently 
paving  the  way  for  it,  caring  little  for  the  spoils  of  Prussia 
that  were  offered  them,  and  which  had  only  been  for  them  a 
perpetual  source  of  embarrassment  and  anxiety. 

Peace  was  being  negotiated  at  Vienna,  wiiilst  war  was  being 
prepared  for  at  Paris.  But  every  day  the  attitude  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  rendered  the  task  of  the  mediators  more  diffi- 
cult. Every  day  also,  and  by  insensible  degrees,  Austria  and 
the  allied  powers  were  becoming  more  closely  united  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  all-powerful  master  of  France.  The  Prince  of 
Schwartzenberg  did  not  dare  to  announce  it  at  Paris,  but  his 
master  had  determined  not  to  furnish  any  troops  for  the  war, 
and  his  alliance  with  France  was  becoming  simply  an  armed 
mediation.  The  clever  manoeuvres  of  Mettemich  drew  the 
King  of  Saxony  away  from  Dresden.  Under  the  pretext  of 
guaranteeing  his  safety,  this  prince  was  induced  to  come  to 
Prague,  and  to  abandon  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  the 
disastrous  gift  of  Napoleon  to  his  ally.  A  secret  convention 
was  concluded  at  KaHsch  between  Austria  and  Russia.  The 
Russian  general  Sacken  was  to  march  against  the  Austrian 
corps,  who  should  give  way  before  him,  abandon  Cracow,  and 
retreat  into  Gahcia,  drawing  in  his  train  the  Polish  corps  of 
Poniatowski.  The  Poles  were  to  cross  the  States  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  without  arms,  free  to  resume  them  after- 
wards for  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  wherever 
and  however  might  be  most  convenient.  The  new^s  of 
this  arrangement  reached  Narbonne  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Vieima. 

]\retternich  explained  to  the  French  envoy  the  bases  upon 
which  he  beUeved  it  possible  to  establish  peace  in  Europe. 
These  were,  the  re-establishment  of  the  intermediary  powers 
in  Germany,  the  evacuation  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  the  aban- 
donm«^nt  of  the  chimera  of  the  gi-and  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
the  reconstitution  of  Prussia.  "  We  shall  have  quite  enough 
trouble,"  said  he,  "  in  preventing  the  affairs  of  Holland,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  from  being  talked  about.     England  will  probably 
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speak  of  them;  and  if  she  gives  way  as  to  Holland  and  Italy, 
she  will  certainly  not  give  way  as  to  Spain.  However,  if  you 
are  reasonable  in  other  respt^cts,  possibly  we  may  be  able  to 
get  you  through  that  difficulty."  To  these  propositions  Nar- 
bomie,  reticent  for  awhile,  soon  replied  by  a  proposition  that 
Austria  should  take  the  principal  part  in  the  negotiations. 
She  was  to  menace  the  alhed  powers  with  100,000  men,  and,  if 
necessary,  push  them  forward  into  Silesia.  Part  of  this  prov- 
ince was  to  be  assigned  to  her,  whilst  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
undertook  to  fight  and  overcome  all  the  aUied  armies.  "  And 
if  the  powers  are  wiUiug  to  listen  to  our  peaceful  overtures, 
what  proposals  shall  we  make  to  them?"  asked  Mettemich.  It 
was  the  part  of  the  negotiator  to  bring  about  war,  not  peace. 
Narbonne  kept  silence.  "  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
conditions,"  he  presently  replied,  "  but  suppose  they  were  not 
such  as  you  desire  .  .  .?"  The  Austrian  minister,  in  liis  tani, 
was  hesitating,  not  from  indecision,  but  from  a  repu^cu^mce 
to  letting  his  secret  too  soon  escape  from  him.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  good  faith  he  was  displaying  towards  France,  and  upon 
his  admiration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
"But  8up]K)so  my  master  thinks  otherwise  than  you,"  rejoined 
Narbonne;  "suppose  he  prides  himself  in  not  yielding  the 
territories  incorporated  with  the  empire,  and  that  he  wishes  to 
preserve  to  France  all  that  he  has  conquered  for  it, — wliat 
would  happen  then?"  "It  would  happen— it  would  happen,^* 
replied  Mettemich,  "  that  you  would  be  compelled  to  grant  to 
France  that  which  she  herself  demands  of  you,  that  which  she 
has  a  just  right  to  demand  of  you  after  so  many  glorious 
efforts,  that  is  to  say,  peace-peace  with  that  just  greatness 
which  she  has  won  w^ith  so  much  blood.  Her  right  to  that 
greatness  it  does  not  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  one,  even  of 
England  itself,  to  dispute  with  her."  "But  in  that  case  how 
do  you  understand  the  role  of  mediator?  Would  you  turn 
your  forces  against  us?"  "  Well,  yes !"  cried  at  last  the  minis- 
ter, driven  into  a  corner;  "the  mediator  must  be  impartial. 
The  armed  mediator  is  an  arbitrator  who  has  in  his  hands  the 
force  necessary  to  make  justice  respected,  it  being  well  under- 
stood that  all  the  favor  this  arbitrator  can  show  will  incline 
towards  France  ..."  And  as  Narbonne  tiu^ned  aside  with  a 
humorous  remark  the  conversation  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  getting  too  animated:  "I  rtx^kon  upon  your  victories,"  ex- 
claimed Mettemich,  "and  I  shall  have  need  of  them,  for  it 
will  take  more  than  one  to  bring  your  adversaries  to  reason; 
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but  do  not  deceive  yourselves,  on  the  morrow  of  a  victory  you 
will  find  us  as  resolute  as  to-day." 

Napoleon  had  at  length  compelled  Austria  to  declare  her- 
self; and  the  position  taken  up  by  the  latter  in  consequence  of 
this  premature  explosion  of  her  designs  was  not  favorable  to 
our  policy.  In  spite  of  the  protestations  of  firmness  on  the 
part  of  Mettemich,  the  opening  of  the  campaign  and  the  first 
successes  of  Napoleon  influenced  his  decisions,  and  facilitated 
the  pleadings  of  the  mediator  in  favor  of  France.  Austria 
found  herself  henceforth  relieved,  in  part,  from  the  necessity 
for  reticence.  Her  military  preparations  were  completed. 
The  Poles  were  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  arms,  greatly  to 
the  wrath  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  "I  do  not  wish  to  be 
served  by  men  dishonored!"  he  cried.  Prince  Poniatowski 
received  orders  to  throw  himself  into  the  grand  duchy,  ^'as  a 
partisan,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion,  and  draw  multitudes 
of  people  to  him."  From  the  17th  of  April  Napoleon  was  at 
Maycnce. 

He  had  set  out  from  Paris  on  the  15th,  after  having  sol- 
emnly confided  the  regency  to  the  Empress  Marie-Louise, 
with  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  the  Arch -chancellor  Cam- 
bac6res.  Tlie  latter  was  growing  old ;  he  felt  worn  out,  and 
dreaded  the  responsibility ;  the  emperor  exacted  from  his  de- 
votion the  acceptance  of  the  task  confided  to  bim.  Napoleon 
spurned  the  idea  of  confiding  the  care  of  the  empire  to  one  of 
his  brothers.  The  composition  of  the  Council  of  Regency  was 
regulated  by  a  senatus  considte.  Napoleon  calculated  on  the 
attachment  of  the  Emperor  Francis  for  his  daughter,  and  on 
the  satisfaction  he  would  experience  at  the  tokens  of  confi- 
dence lavished  on  her  by  her  husband.  It  was  with  evident 
emotion  that  he  separated  from  her,  and  from  his  son.  Mean- 
while he  wjis  full  of  confidence  as  to  victory.  "I  shall  fight 
two  battles,"  said  he,  on  quitting  St.  Cloud,  ''one  upon  tho 
Elbe,  the  other  upon  the  Oder;  I  shall  raise  the  blockade  of 
my  fortresses;  and  on  reaching  the  Niemen  I  shall  stay  my 
course,  for  I  do  not  wish  for  endless  war.  The  peace  I  shall 
dictate  will  cost  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  independence 
of  Poland,  and  the  security  of  Eiu-ope." 

''  We  have  played  King  of  France  long  enough,"  said  Henri 
rV.,  when  the  Spaniards  were  besieging  Amiens;  "  let  us  now 
try  King  of  Navarre."  The  Emperor  Napoleon  resolved  in  the 
same  manner  to  leave  behind  him  all  imperial  pomp.  "It  is 
my  intention,"  he  gave  orders  to  the  marshal  of  the  palace, 
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**to  arrange  my  equipages  on  an  entirely  different  scale  than 
during  the  last  campaign.  I  wish  to  have  fewer  people  about 
me,  fewer  cooks,  fewer  plates  and  dishes,  no  great  dressing- 
case — and  all  this  as  much  for  the  sake  of  example  as  for  the 
diminishing  of  encumbrances.  In  camp  and  on  march,  the 
tables,  even  my  own,  shall  be  served  with  a  soup,  a  boiled  and 
a  roast  joint,  and  vegetables,  with  no  dessert;  in  the  great 
cities  one  may  do  as  one  pleases.  I  wish  to  take  no  pages 
with  me,  they  are  of  no  use ;  perhaps  I  may  take  such  of  the 
huntsmen  as  are  twenty -four  years  of  age,  who,  being  ac- 
customed to  fatigue,  may  be  of  use.  Diminish  in  the  same 
way  the  number  of  canteens;  instead  of  four  beds,  only  have 
two;  instead  of  four  tents,  let  there  be  only  two,  and  furniture 
in  proportion.  We  must  be  lightly  (quipped,"  said  Napoleon, 
"for  we  shall  have  many  enemies  to  fight  against;  and  in 
order  to  achieve  success,  we  shall  have  to  march  quickly." 

On  the  26th  of  April  he  quitted  Mayence.  Prince  Eugene, 
with  60,000  men,  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Elbe  and  Saal.  Marshal  Ney  had  pushed  forward  u])on  Wei- 
mar with  48,000  men.  Marmont  was  still  organizing  his  forces 
at  Hanau,  and  was  ultimately  to  take  up  his  position,  with 
30,000  or  32,000  men,  along  the  Elbe.  The  guard  did  not  in- 
clude more  than  15,000  or  16,000  men.  Davout  was  ordered  to 
take  and  occupy  Hamburg.  General  Bertrand  was  forming 
an  army  of  reserve  in  Italy.  About  200,000  men  were  march- 
ing with  cries  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur  I"  acclamations  that  were 
always  wrung  from  the  soldiere  by  the  presence  of  Napoleon, 
whatever  might  be  the  spite  and  anger  towards  him  which 
many  of  them  nursed  in  secret.  Already  they  were  defiling 
the  whole  length  of  the  Saal,  which  Prince  Eugene  ascended, 
whilst  the  Emperor  advanced  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tlie 
allies  had  not  foreseen  this  manoeuvre :  their  forces  were  not 
yet  complete.  Many  of  the  German  princes,  after  hesitating 
a  long  time,  decided  at  last  upon  furnishing  their  contingent 
to  the  French  army.  Austria  remained  neutral;  the  Swedes 
had  not  yet  arrived;  the  allied  powers  could  not  reckon  up 
more  than  110,000  or  112,000  men  under  their  flags.  The  Prus- 
sians were  as  numerous  as  they  were  eager. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Napoleon  commenced  the  march  forward, 
and  Prince  Eugene  joined  him.  Marshal  Ney  repulsed  the 
enemy  at  Weissenfels,  happy  and  proud  at  the  conduct  of  the 
young  troops  which  he  commanded,  and  who  were  now  under 
fire  for  the  first  time.     "  These  boys  are  heroes,"  wrote  he  to 
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the  emperor;  **I  shall  achieve  with  them  whatever  you  wish 
for."  Next  day,  upon  the  same  piece  of  prround,  whilst  de- 
bouchinfc  into  the  plain  of  Lutzcn,  an  engagement  of  the  van- 
guard cost  Marshid  Bessieres  his  life.  He  fell,  shot  in  the 
breast.  "  Death  is  very  near  us !"  said  the  emperor,  aa  he  saw 
carded  away  in  his  cloak  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  his 
guard,  the  faithful  companion  of  his  campaigns,  who  had 
wished  upon  this  very  day  to  follow  him  more  closely.  The 
charges  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  repulsed,  and  the  night 
was  passed  at  Lutzen.  Napoleon  visited  the  monument  erected 
by  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  people  to  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  had  died  on  this  plain  more  than  180  years  be- 
fore. "I  will  have  a  tomb  erected  here  for  the  Duke  of  Istria," 
Baid  the  emperor.  He  had  already  directed  the  army  to  move 
tx3 wards  Leipzig. 

On  May  2nd,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Napoleon  quitted 
Lutzen,  placing  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  in  a  group  of  villages 
which  was  to  serve  as  the  pivot  of  his  operations.  Genera! 
Maison,  who  had  gone  on  in  advance,  attacked  Leipzig  with  a 
vigor  which  was  soon  crowned  with  success.  As  the  emperor 
debouched  before  the  place,  he  saw  it  taken  by  his  troops.  At 
the  same  time  the  cannonade  announced  that  the  allies  were 
attacking  the  villages  occupied  by  Ney.  The  mai'shal  was 
personally  accompanying  the  emperor.  "We  were  going  to 
outtiaiik  them:  they  are  trying  the  same  manoeuvre.  There  is 
no  harm  done;  they  will  find  us  everywhere  ready."  Modify- 
ing his  ]>lan  of  battle  in  a  moment,  and  sending  clear  and  pi*e- 
ciso  orders  to  all  his  generals,  he  himself  hastened  towards  the 
midst  of  the  combat.  In  spite  of  the  division  of  the  command, 
and  the  recent  death  of  old  Kutuzoff,  who  liad  at  last  succumbed 
to  his  fatigues,  the  allies  had  wisely  arranged  their  plans;  and 
they  prufitt^d  on  the  plain  of  Lutzen  by  all  the  advantages  that 
were  assured  to  them  by  the  splendid  cavalry  which  they  had 
at  their  disposal.  Since  the  Russian  campaign,  in  spite  of  the 
energetic  etTorts  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  our  armies  had 
been  deprived  of  this  precious  resource ;  Murat  and  his  cavalry 
had  disappeared. 

The  five  villages  were  fiercely  attacked ;  the  passionate  ardor 
of  Bliicher  and  the  Prussians  forced  our  young  divisions  to  fall 
back.  Two  successive  attacks  had  dislodged  the  regiments 
wliich  occupied  Gross-Gorschen,  Klein-Gorschen,  and  Rahna. 
The  French  were  entrenched  in  the  villages  of  Kaja  and  Star- 
tiedel ;  Marshal  Mai'mont  was  coming  up  with  his  corps.    Ney, 
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advancing  from  Leipzig  at  a  furious  gaUop,  ralHed  upon  hia 
route  several  divisions,  whom  he  immediately  led  to  the  as- 
sault of  the  abandoned  villages.  They  fought  with  their 
bayonets  with  equal  vigor  on  both  sides.  Bliicher  wished  at 
any  cost  to  free  his  country ;  Ney  was  resolute  to  defend  the 
greatness  of  France.  Fortune  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
latter ;  the  young  soldiers  advanced  fea  rlessly  under  fire,  and 
drove  back  the  Prussians  as  far  as  Gross-Gorsehen.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  just  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Blucher  dashed  forward  afresh;  w^ounded  in  the  arm,  he  did 
not  the  less  urge  forward  the  attack.  The  villages  were  re- 
taken ;  Kaja  itself  was  threatened.  On  this  occasion  Napoleon 
did  not  keep  himself  aloof  from  the  combat,  as  at  the  batile  of 
the  Moskowa;  he  himself  brought  back  the  trembling  con- 
scripts against  the  enemy.  "Young  men,"  said  he  to  them, 
•'I  have  reckoned  upon  you  to  save  the  empire;  and  you  flee!" 
At  the  same  time  Count  Lobau  drove  back  the  Prussian  guard 
from  the  positions  of  Kaja.  The  combat  and  the  carnage 
spread  out  over  the  plain  for  the  space  of  two  leagues. 
Bliicher  sent  requests  to  the  Czar  and  Kmg  Frederick  William 
to  combine  in  a  grand  effort  upon  the  centre.  The  want  of 
unity  in  the  command  rendered  the  orders  feeble  and  confused. 
Meanwhile  the  forces  of  Wittgenstein  and  of  York  w^ere  ad- 
vancing to  the  aid  of  Bliicher.  The  divisions  of  Marshal  Ney, 
exhausted  by  a  desperate  struggle,  gave  way  before  this  new 
assault.  Kaja  was  once  more  outflanked  by  the  enemy,  who 
pushed  forward  beyond  it  to  engage  the  guard.  The  reserve 
corps  at  this  moment  arrived  on  the  theatre  of  combat.  Al- 
ready the  columns  of  attack  were  directed  against  Kaja  and 
Starsiedel ;  the  artillery  was  raking  in  flank  the  lines  of  the 
hostile  infantry.  The  allies  fell  back  in  their  turn.  Bliicher 
was  still  pleading  for  a  final  effort ;  but  the  sovereigns  dreaded 
to  engage  their  reserves.  Ammunition  was  beginning  to  fail. 
Prudence  carried  the  day,  and  the  Prussian  and  Russian  corps 
commenced  the  retreat.  A  charge  of  Bliicher  against  the  corps 
of  Marmont  carried  for  a  moment  disorder  into  our  ranks  on 
the  side  of  Starsiedel.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  disappeared, 
little  by  little,  without  the  possibility  of  pursuing  them  for 
want  of  cavalry.  Tlie  French  army  rested  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  and  the  dying.  "We  are 
beRten,  it  may  be,"  said  Narbonne,  when  the  first  news  of  the 
battle  was  inaccurately  reported  at  Vienna.  "We  shall  see 
to-morrow  what  route  is  taken  by  the  conquered  and  the  con- 
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querors."  The  roovements  of  the  two  armies  soon  justified  the 
foresight  of  the  former  war  minister  of  Kinp:  Louis  XVI.  The 
allied  sovereigns  retired  beyond  the  Elbe;  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon advanced  upon  Dresden,  where  the  Russians  did  not  wait 
for  him.  The  emi')eror  received  the  keys  of  the  town,  sharply 
reprimanding  the  Saxons,  who  had  been  unfaithful  as  aUies, 
and  declaring  that  his  clemency  to  them  was  only  due  to  the 
alfection,  virtues,  and  loyalty  of  their  king.  That  honorable 
prince,  still  more  teriified  than  his  subjects,  had  already  taken 
measures  to  obey  the  emperor's  peremptory  commands.  He 
again  took  the  road  to  Dresden,  accompanied  by  his  court  and 
troops.  On  the  12th  May,  Napoleon  came  to  meet  him,  pre- 
tending ignorance  of  the  old  king's  negotiations  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  the  shortcomings  of  his  loyalty.  Overwhelmed 
with  honors  and  confidence,  the  King  of  Saxony  was,  without 
a  struggle,  brought  again  imder  Napoleon'8  authority;  the 
litter  regaining  possession  of  the  Saxon  army,  while  solemnly 
restoring  hid  states  to  the  sovereign  who  liad  so  recently  been 
a  fugitive.  Babua  had  just  an-ived,  entrusted  with  a  letter 
from  the  Em}K3ror  Francis,  and  pacific  propositions  from 
Austria. 

From  his  conversation  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  as  well  as 
by  intei-cepted  des[)atches  and  Narbonne's  reports,  Napoleon 
was  enabled  to  understand  the  diplomacy  of  Austria,  her 
treatment  of  her  en^'uiies,  and  the  fixed  resolve  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  as  well  as  his  minister,  to  make  peace  if  possible,  but 
in  anv  case  not  to  all»>w  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  in 
the  tniin  of  France.  He  was  therefore  in  his  secret  mind,  an* 
noyed  and  suspicious,  with  a  new  inchnation  towards  direct 
relations  with  Russia,  and  disposed  to  grant  concessions  to  the 
Czar  and  to  England  which  he  refused  to  Austria.  Neverthe- 
less, he  felt  it  ne<:essai'y  that  that  power  should  take  the  first 
step  towards  a  congress  which  should  allow  him  to  treat  with 
the  allies.  After  giving  way  to  his  anger,  which  Babua  al- 
lowed to  j)ass  without  reply,  the  emperor  seemed  to  calm  down. 
He  listened  to  the  propositions  of  Austria,  which  were  still  the 
same,  and  had  reference  to  the  German  territories.  The  title  of 
Protector  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  the  question  of 
the  Hanse  towns,  alone  interested  Napoleon  personally.  He 
insisted  upon  those  two  points  without  violence,  and  showed 
himself  ready  to  admit  the  Spanish  insurgents  to  the  congress. 
Whilst  thus  ofiicially  agreeing  to  the  congress,  and  the  armis- 
tice rendered  necessary  by  the  congress,  Napoleon  wrote  to 


his  father-in-law:— "I  am  deeply  touched  by  what  your  Maj- 
esty tells  me  in  yom*  letter  regarding  the  interest  you  have  in 
me.  I  deserve  it  from  you  by  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  for  you.  If  yoiu*  Majesty  takes  some  interest  in 
my  happiness,  I  trust  you  will  be  careful  of  my  honor.  I  jun 
determined  to  die,  if  need  be,  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  gen- 
erous feeling  in  France,  rather  than  become  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  English,  and  allow  my  enemies  to  triumph.  May  }'our 
Majesty  think  of  the  future,  and  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  three 
years'  friendship,  or  revive  by -gone  plots  which  should  precipi- 
tate Europe  into  convulsions,  and  wars  with  interminable 
issues,  or  sacrifice  to  wretched  considerations  the  happiness 
of  our  generation,  of  your  hfe,  and  the  true  interest  of  your 
subjects,  and  (why  should  I  not  mention  it?)  of  a  member  of 
your  family,  sincerely  attached  to  you!  May  your  Majesty 
be  ever  assured  of  my  attachment !" 

Whilst  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  thus  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, he  commanded  Caulaincourt  to  present  himself  to  the  ad- 
vancer"" posts  of  the  alhed  sovereigns,  in  order  to  institute 
direct  negotiations  with  them  regarding  the  armistice.  The 
following  were  his  formal  instructions:  — 

''The  main  point  is  to  declare  one's  self.  You  wOl  let  me 
know,  from  head-quarters,  what  has  been  said.  By  knowmg 
the  Emperor  Alexander's  views  we  shall  at  last  come  to  an 
understanding.  My  intention,  moreover,  is  to  make  him  a 
golden  bridge,  to  save  him  from  Mettemich's  intrigues.  If  I 
must  make  sacrifices,  I  prefer  to  do  so  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  is  an  honorable  foe,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  whom  Russia  takes  an  interest,  than  for  that  of 
Austria,  who  has  been  a  false  ally,  and  who,  under  the  title  of 
mediator,  wishes  to  arrogate  the  right  of  disposing  of  every- 
thing, after  having  done  what  suited  herself.  By  treating  now, 
aU  the  honor  of  the  peace  will  belong  to  the  Emperor  Mexander 
alone;  whereas  by  making  use  of  the  mediation  of  Austria,  the 
latter  power,  whatever  be  the  result  of  peace  or  war,  should 
iBeom  to  have  weighed  in  the  balance  the  fate  of  all  Europe.'' 

The  allied  sovereigns  refused  to  negotiate  directly,  and 
Caulaincourt  was  pohtely  referred  to  Stadion,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  treat  the  question  of  a  congress  in  the  name  of 
the  mediating  power.  ''  A  direct  mission  to  the  Russian  head- 
quarters would  cut  the  world  in  two,"  Napoleon  had  said.  It 
was  this  rupture  of  European  interests  which  the  alhed  powers 
were  resolved  to  avoid. 
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Meanwhile  every  preparation  was  made  for  a  second  and 
terrible  battle.  Leaving  Dresden  on  the  18th  May,  Napoleon 
reached  Bautzen  on  the  19th.  Prince  Eugene  had  set  out  for 
Italy  in  order  to  organize  a  new  army  intended  to  alai-m  Aus- 
tria. To  these  forces  20,000  NeapoHtan  troops  were  to  be 
added.  Napoleon  had  sent  for  Murat,  who  though  daring  and 
invincible  on  the  battle-field,  had  proved  himself  a  timid  and 
commonplace  sovereign,  more  occupied  with  preserving  his 
throne  than  in  maintaining  towards  the  emperor  the  fidehty 
which  he  owed  him.  Napoleon  was  well  aware  of  his  dis- 
position. It  was  by  his  victories  that  he  counted  upon  rally- 
ing round  him  all  his  trembhng  alUes. 

The  armies  of  the  allies  were  grouped  round  the  smaU  town 
Bautzen,  which  hes  at  the  base  of  the  Bohemian  mountains 
covered  with  gloomy  pine  forests.  The  river  Spree,  in  front 
of  the  place,  was  strongly  defended.  The  emperor  at  once 
understood  the  necessity  of  a  double  battle,  which  should 
probably  occupy  two  days.  Engagements  had  already  taken 
plat?e  at  several  points,  and  on  the  20th,  about  noon,  a  battle 
l>egan  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  ]\Iarslial  Oudinot  on  the 
rigiit  and  Mrirmont  on  the  left  crossed  the  river,  driving  back 
by  main  force  those  who  defended  tlie  position  indicated  by 
Napoleon.  In  the  centre,  Marshal  Macdonald  had  taken  the 
stone  bridge  leading  to  Bautzen,  and  carried  the  town  at  the 
point  of  tiie  bayonet  after  the  artillery  had  burst  open  the 
gates.  General  Bertrand  crossed  the  nearest  branches  of  the 
Spree,  at  the  foot  of  thtj  heights  occupied  by  Bliicher,  but  his 
movements  had  been  delayed;  the  position  was  strong,  and 
well  defended.  He  encamped  on  the  left  bank,  guai'ding  the 
passage  across,  and  waiting  for  next  day's  attack.  The  em- 
peror entered  Bautzen,  and  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the 
town. 

The  allied  armies  held  nearly  all  the  heights,  excei)ting  Tron- 
berg,  which  had  been  carried  on  the  previous  evening  by  i\Iar- 
ehal  Oudinot.  They  were  also  protected  by  strong  redoubts 
and  the  marshes  formed  by  the  river.  The  attack  was  there- 
fore certain  to  be  diihoult  and  dangerous.  Napoleon  deter- 
mined to  divide  it;  Marshal  Ney  being  ordered  to  cross  the 
Spree  at  Khx,  two  leagues  from  Bautzen,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance there  presented  by  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  then 
pas*  behind  the  mamelons  occupied  by  Bliicher,  in  order  to 
take  him  in  rear.  The  emperor  intended  to  wait  for  Ney's  ap- 
proach, which  was  to  be  announced  by  discharges  of  artillery, 
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before  attacking  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position     At  day- 
break on  the  21st  May,  tlie  cannon  began  to  roar  along  the 
whole  line.     Muffling,  an  officer  on  the  Russian  staff,  had  alone 
perceived  the  danger  which  threatened  Klix.     He  urged  the 
Emperor  Alexander  to  fortify  this  point;    but  he  was  not 
listened  to.     A  keen  engjigement  soon  began  between  Marshal 
Ney  and  Barclay  de  Tolly.     The  v^illage  Preititz,  held  by  the 
Russians,  was  twice  taken  and  retaken.     If  Ney,  in  the  isola- 
tion of  his  movements,  had  not  hesitated  to  advance  to  inter- 
QQ\)i  from  the  enemy  the  road  to  Ilochkirch,  Bliicher 's  retreat 
would  have  become  a  disaster.     Threatened  in  rear,  keenly  at- 
tacked in  front  by  Marmont  and  Bertrand,  the  I^ussian  gen- 
eral, in  spite  of  his  heroic  obstinac}^,  found  himself  compelled 
to  withdraw.     He  had  time  to  evacuate  the  mamelons  bv  une 
of  the  sides,  whilst  Ney  was  chmbing  the  other;  Marshals 
Marmont  and  Mortier  having  at  the  same  time  crossed  the 
stream  which  covered  the  Russian  positions.     Oudinot,  at  first 
driven  back  from  Tronberg  by  Miloradowitch,  agajn  assumed 
the  offensive.     The  enemy  were  everywliere  keenly  pui-sued. 
The  emperor  at  once  sent   Oudinot  to  march  upon   Berlin, 
against  General  Bulow,  while  he  himself  advanced  upon  Bres- 
lau  in  pursuit  of  the  aUies,  marching  at  the  liead  of  his  army, 
and  commanding  the  attacks  of  the  advanced  guard.     It  was 
thus  that  in  the  Reichenbach  valley  he  had  a  cavalry  engage- 
ment, which  enabled  him  to  ascertain  both  the  warlike  entlm- 
siasm  of  his  enemies,  who  were  daily  becoming  more  formida- 
ble, and  the  relative  inferiority  of  his  horse  soldiers,  who  were 
lately  formed,  indiiferently  mounted,  and  less  experienced  in 
war  than  his  former  troops.     The  ground,  however,  w^as  free, 
and  the  emperor,  dismounting,  was  giving  orders  to  have  his 
tent  pitched,  when  he  was  told  that  General  Kirgener  was 
killed,  General  Bruyere  ha\Tng  already  succumbed  in  a  cav- 
alry chai'ge.     "Fortime  has  certainly  a  spite  against  us  to- 
day," exclaimed  the  emperor,  and  at  the  same  moment  some 
one  called  out  that  Duroc  was  dead.     ' '  Impossible !"  said  Nar 
poleon,  turning  round  quickly.     "I  have  just  been  talking  to 
him  I"    The  marshal,  however,  was  then  being  carried  off  the 
field,  struck  in  the  stomach  by  a  bullet  which  had  glanced 
against  a  tree:  he  was  already  dying,  and  in  great  agony.    Of 
a  serious  and  sorrowful  disposition,  he  had  said  to  Caulain- 
court  a  few  minutes  previously,  *' You  see  the  emperor,  my 
dear  fellow,  he  is  to-day  gaining  victories.    After  our  misfor- 
tunes in  Russia,  it  is  now  time  to  take  advantage  o€  the  leseon; 
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but  he  is  always  the  same,  insatiable  and  indefatigable.  That 
must  all  end  badly!"  On  coming  near  his  old  friend,  Napo- 
leon, full  of  grief  and  emotion,  said,  "This  is  not  the  end, 
Duroc.  There  is  another  life,  where  we  shall  meet  again;  per- 
haps soon,"  he  added,  as  he  yielded  to  the  dying  man's  earnest 
request  that  he  would  leave  him.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
and  he  appeared  for  a  moment  to  rise  above  merely  temporal 
consolations ;  but  he  allowed  no  religious  ceremonies  at  the 
obsequies  which  he  ordered  in  Paris  to  be  celebrated  in  honor 
of  the  two  friends  of  whom  death  had  deprived  him  within  a 
few  days.  Villemain  and  Victorien  Fabre  were  appointed  to 
pronounce  a  funeral  oration  over  Marshals  Bessieres  and  Duroc. 
*'  I  will  have  no  priests,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  Cambaceres. 

A  partial  engagement,  following  upon  a  surprise,  placed  Ney 
and  General  Maison  in  danger  at  Haguenau,  whilst  at  Sprot- 
tau  a  very  large  park  of  artillery  fell  into  General  Sebastiani's 
hands.  On  the  27th  the  whole  of  the  army  had  reached  the 
Oder,  and  the  French  garrison,  which  had  been  blockaded  for 
five  months  in  Glogau,  was  set  at  liberty.  The  emperor  had 
now  reached  Liegnitz,  and  was  threatening  Breslau. 

The  position  of  the  allies  was  become  critical.  They  had  be- 
gun the  campaign  with  the  disadvantage  of  a  great  numerical 
inf  t^riority ,  which  became  still  greater  by  the  battles  of  Lutzen, 
Bautzen,  and  the  other  smaller  engagements  which  had  taken 
place.  Barclay  de  Tolly  affirmed  that  he  must  withdraw  into 
Poland  to  reform  his  army ;  and  the  entrenched  camp  of  Bun- 
zelwitz,  with  which  they  expected  to  be  able  to  stop  Napoleon, 
had  been  recently  dismantled  by  the  French.  The  armistice, 
therefore,  became  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  coalition.  Nesselrode  set  out  for  Vienna  with  in- 
structions to  persuade  Austria  in  favor  of  this.  In  case  Met- 
temich  should  still  hesitate,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  to  re- 
ceive Caulaincourt,  and  enter  upon  direct  negotiations  with 
France.  General  Kleist,  in  the  name  of  the  Prussians,  and  Count 
Schouwaloff,  in  the  name  of  the  Russians,  went  on  the  29th 
May  to  the  French  advanced  guard.  The  emperor  had  eight 
days  previously  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  treat  about 
an  armistice.  In  spite  of  the  recent  defeats  of  their  armies, 
the  commissioners  remained  proud,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  fastidious  as  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention. Napoleon  at  first  found  himself  boimd  by  his  prom- 
ises, whatever  advantage  he  might  have  gained  by  actively 
pursuing  the  war  and  destroying  the  allied  farces  before  they 
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could  be  reinforced.  He  also  wished  to  supplement  his  re« 
sources,  send  for  the  250,000  men,  which  were  still  wanting, 
strengthen  his  cavalry,  and  after  the  hot  weather  resume  the 
series  of  his  triumphs  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  peace  upon 
his  enemies  without  the  mediation  of  Austria,  which  had  now 
become  hateful  to  him.  With  this  object,  he  agreed  to  an 
armistice  which  was  unnecessary'  to  him,  and  in  principle  to 
the  congi-ess  which  he  did  not  really  wish  for,  and  laid  down  \ 
theoretically  the  bases  of  a  peace  which  he  was  determined  not 
to  ratify.  So  much  insincerity  and  falsehood  were  certain  to 
prove  fatal  to  him;  and  Bliicher  and  the  Prussian  patriots 
were  seriously  in  error  as  to  their  country 's  interest  when  they 
violently  insisted  upon  immediately  continuing  hostiUties. 

The  armistice  was  at  last  concluded,  on  the  4th  June.  Na- 
poleon had  definitely  rejected  Austria's  last  conciliatory  pro- 
positions, transmitted  by  Bubna,  which  put  off  till  the  general 
peace  the  consideration  of  the  Hanse  towns  and  the  Rhenish 
Confederation.  He  agreed  to  neutrahze  the  territory  around 
Breslau,  and  let  the  position  of  the  HaiLse  towns  be  fixed  as 
should  have  been  decided  by  the  fate  of  war  on  the  8th  June 
at  midnight.  ^Marshal  Davout  was  upon  the  point  of  entering 
Hamburg,  a  fact  which  told  in  our  favor.  Including  the  day 
of  declaration,  the  armistice  was  to  extend  to  the  2Gth  July. 

Instigated  by  his  pride,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  practically 
refused  Austria's  mediation,  which  he  had  accepted  in  princi- 
ple, and  thus  surrendered  to  his  adversaries  all  the  advantages 
which  had  been  gained  at  so  great  cost  since  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  His  actual  secret  intentions  were  oppos<'d  to 
the  peace  which  he  pretended  to  wish  for,  and  he  considered 
the  rest  asked  from  him,  by  France  as  well  as  Europe,  to  be 
dishonorable.  Yet  he  was  sm-e  of  preserving,  as  the  price  of 
his  long  years  of  warfare,  Belgium,  the  Rlienish  provinces, 
Holland,  Piedmont,  l\iscany,  the  Roman  States.  No  one  ob- 
jected to  the  vassal  kings  of  France  retaining  Westphalia, 
Lombardy,  and  Naples.  The  possession  and  redistribution  of 
the  Spanish  territory  still  remained  an  open  question.  The 
sacrifices  demanded  from  us  in  exchange  for  the  peace  were, 
the  cession  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  its  partition  in 
favor  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  restitution  of  the  free  towns  of 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  the  restoration  of  Ulyria  to 
Austria,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation.  Such 
was  the  cost,  in  1813,  of  the  general  peace. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  preferred  to  assemble  the  congress, 
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in  order  to  gain  the  time  necessary  for  his  military  prepara- 
tions. No  information  of  it  was  yet  given  in  France,  and  he 
took  measures  to  conceal  the  proposals  which  had  been  made 
to  him.  The  anxiety  shown  by  several  of  his  great  function- 
aries with  reference  to  the  peace  excited  his  displeasure.  On 
the  13th  June  he  thus  wrote  to  General  Savary,  Duke  of 
Rovigo:— "  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  tone  of  your  communica- 
tions ;  you  constantly  annoy  me  about  the  need  for  peace.  I 
know  better  than  you  the  situation  of  my  empire ;  and  that 
tendency  given  to  your  correspondence  produces  no  favorable 
impression  in  me.  I  wish  for  peace,  and  I  am  more  interested 
in  it  than  anybody ;  your  remarks  on  the  subject  are  therefore 
useless.  But  I  shall  not  make  a  peace  which  would  be  dis- 
honorable, or  would  in  six  months  bring  back  a  more  deter- 
mined war.  Make  no  reply  to  this :  these  matters  are  no  busi- 
ness of  yours;  do  not  interfere  in  them." 

The  desire  for  peace  in  opposition  to  Napoleon's  intention, 
and  which  he  in  vain  sought  to  evade,  was  universal.  On  the 
day  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  at  Pleiswitz,  Bubna  re- 
turned to  Dresden,  instructed  to  announce  that  the  alHed 
powers  accepted  Austria's  mediation,  and  to  ascertain  what 
conditions  of  peace  Napoleon  intended  submitting  to  the  con- 
gress.  The  Austrian  envoy  waited,  and  when  at  last  the  em- 
peror deigned  to  reply  to  his  urgent  application,  it  was  by 
chicanery,  discussing  technicalities  of  his  mission,  and  the 
part  Austria  had  taken  in  the  negotiation.  Tlie  days  of  the 
armistice  were  passing  away;  Metternich  resolved  to  handle 
this  important  question  himself.  In  order  to  provoke  Napo- 
leon s  jealousy,  he  set  out  at  first  for  Oppontschna,  where  the 
allied  sovereigns  were.  They  had  just  concluded  a  treaty 
with  England  as  to  subsidies.  The  Austrian  minister  with 
some  difficulty  succeeded  in  making  the  allies  accept  the 
bases  of  the  peace  as  he  wished,  and  as  he  had  several  times 
proi)osed  to  Napoleon.  ''  The  emperor  will  never  grant  what 
you  ask,''  declared  the  Russian  and  Prussian  diplomatists. 
**  Should  he  not  consent,  the  emperor  my  master  will  be  free 
to  join  the  aUiance,"  replied  Metternich.'  He  at  once  set  out 
for  Dresden,  and.  as  he  expected,  Napoleon  had  already  sent 
to  summon  him  for  an  interview. 

I  borrow  from  Tliiers  the  account  of  the  interview  of  the 
Emperor  Francis's  minister  with  the  angry  and  suspicious 
conqueror:  by  means  of  an  account  written  by  Metternich 
himself,  he  has  modified  the  official  reports  of  the  imperial 
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diplomacy.  The  truth  was  already  obvious  under  the  reti- 
cences of  Bassano  and  Baron  Fain,  but  in  the  sad  recollections 
of  the  distinguished  diplomatist  it  assumes  an  incisive  force. 
Ah !  there  you  are,  M.  de  Metternich  I"  exclaimed  Napoleon, 
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Then,  recount- 
"I  have  thiice 
have  even  com- 

nothing  could 
year,  reckoning 


as  he  saw  liim  enter.  "You  are  very  late 
ing  his  grievances  against  Austria,  he  said, 
restored  his  throne  to  the  Emperor  Francis ;  1 
mitted  the  fault  of  many  ing  his  daughter: 
bring  him  to  a  better  way  of  thinking.  Last 
upon  him,  I  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  which  I  guar- 
anteed to  him  his  states,  and  he  guaranteed  to  me  mine.  Had 
he  told  me  that  that  treaty  did  not  suit  him,  I  should  not  have 
insisted  upon  it,  nor  should  I  have  even  engaged  in  the  Russian 
campaig-n.  But  he  signed  it ;  andaf  ter  a  single  campaign,  wli  ich 
the  elements  rendered  unfortimate,  you  now  see  him  wavering, 
interposing  between  my  enemies  and  me — to  negotiate  the 
terms  of  peace,  he  tells  me ;  but  in  reality  to  stop  me  in  my 
victories,  and  rescue  from  my  hands  enemies  whom  I  was 
about  to  destroy.  Under  the  pretext  of  mediation  you  have 
^een  arming;  and  then  when  yoiu*  armaments  are  completed, 
or  nearly  so,  you  pretend  to  dictate  to  me  conditions  which 
are  those  of  my  enemies  themselves.  Explain  yourself:  do 
you  wish  to  have  a  war  with  me?  The  Russians  and  PruS' 
sians,  emboldened  by  the  misfortunes  of  last  winter,  dnred 
to  come  to  meet  me;  and  I  have  beaten  them-thorouglily 
beaten  them,  although  they  have  told  you  the  contmry.  Do 
you  therefore  wish  also  to  have  your  turn?  Very  well,  let  it 
be  so ;  you  will  have  it.  I  make  an  appointment  with  you  in 
Vienna  for  October." 

Metternich  listened,  hurt  by  this  disdainful  vanity,  without 
wishing  to  appear  so.  He  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  peace, 
mdispensable  for  France  as  well  as  Europe.  The  emperor 
stopped  him  after  each  proposition.  "Oh.  yes!  I  understand 
you:"  he  exclaimed  at  last.  "I  know  your  secret;  I  know 
what  you  all  really  wish !  You  Austriane,  you  wish  for  the 
whole  of  Italy ;  your  friends  the  Russians  wisli  for  Poland,  the 
Prussians  for  Saxony,  the  English  for  Holland  and  Belgium. 
If  I  give  way  to-day,  to-nii^rrow  you  will  ask  me  for  those 
objects  of  your  desires.  But  in  that  case,  prepare  yourselves 
to  raise  millions  of  men,  to  pour  out  the  blood  of  several  gen- 
erations, and  then  come  to  treat  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Montmartre. " 

The  emperor  walked  up  and  down  in  his  private  room,  ei 
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cited  by  his  own  words.  Mettemich  tried  to  calm  him.  ''  All 
admire  the  courage  of  France,"  said  he,  "and  the  ardor  which 
she  devotes  to  your  service.  But,  sire,  France  herself  has  need 
of  rest.  I  have  just  passed  through  your  army:  your  soldiers 
are  children.  You  have  raised  anticipated  levies ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  present  generation,  who  are  scarcely  formed  into 
armies,  are  destroyed  by  the  war  now  waging,  whom  will  you 
call  out?    Will  you  again  anticipate?" 

Napoleon  became  pale.  No  one  knew  better  than  himself 
the  value  of  the  objection  raised  by  Mettemich.  He  went  up 
to  his  visitor,  letting  his  hat  fall,  which  the  Austrian  minister 
did  not  pick  up.  "You  are  not  a  soldier,  sir,"  he  exclaimed; 
"you  have  not,  like  me,  a  soldier's  soul;  you  have  not  lived 
in  camps ;  you  have  not  learned  to  despise  the  life  of  another 
man,  and  your  own,  when  need  be.  What  care  I  for  200,000 
men?" 

Mettemich  turned  to  him,  full  of  emotion  in  spite  of  his  im- 
^ssibiHty  as  a  German  and  diplomatist.  ' '  Let  us  open  the 
doors,  sire !  open  them  I"  he  exclaimed.  "  And  if  the  doors  are 
not  sufficient,  open  the  windows!  that  the  whole  of  Europe 
may  hear  you.  The  cause  which  I  have  been  defending  before 
you  will  lose  nothing  by  it !" 

Napoleon  calmed  down,  feeling  that  he  was  at  fault.  But 
his  unconquerable  pride  still  refused  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
any  concession  whatever  to  those  sovereigns  whose  armies  he 
had  conquered,  whose  capitals  he  had  occupied,  and  whose 
empires  he  had  dismembered.  "Take  no  part  in  this  quar- 
rel," said  he  to  Mettemich;  "you  run  too  many  risks;  you 
have  too  little  to  gain  from  it:  remain  neutral.  You  wish 
for  IlljTia ;  I  cede  it  to  you.  The  peace  which  you  wish  to 
gain  for  Europe,  I  shall  give  to  it  with  certainty  and  justice. 
But  what  you  propose  to  me,  in  the  name  of  a  mediation,  is  an 
imposed  peace:  they  wish  to  lay  down  the  law  to  me— to  me, 
who  have  just  gained  two  brilliant  victories.  If  you  wish  for 
war,  you  shall  have  it.     Good-bye,  till  we  meet  in  Vienna !" 

Mettemich  left.  The  conversation  had  been  a  long  one,  and 
the  courtiers  were  waiting  very  anxiously.  "Well,"  asked 
Marshal  Berthier,  "are  you  satisfied  with  the  emperor?"  "  Yes, 
I  am  satisfied."  replied  the  Austrian  minister,  "for  from  to 
day  my  conscience  is  at  rest.  I  declare  to  you,  marshal,  sol. 
emnly,  that  your  master  is  out  of  his  mind." 

It  was  Nap(^loon's  custom  to  show  a  speedy  reaction  from 
his  fits  of  passion,  and  remove  the  effects  by  kindness.    When 


Mettemich  left  Dresden  he  had  arranged  with  Bassano  to  pro- 
long the  armistice  till  the  10th  xVugust,  as  the  emperor  had 
long  wished  to  do ;  the  question  of  a  conference  in  common,  or 
of  the  exclusive  interference  of  mediation,  being  left  unde- 
cided. Napoleon  showed  himself  accommodating  upon  every 
formal  point.  The  negotiator  had  gained  nothing,  except  a 
profound  conviction  that  in  his  real  heart  the  emperor  wished 
for  war.  always  war,  so  long  as  the  imposition  of  peace  did  not 
he  entirely  with  him.  Nevertheless,  the  plenipotentiaries  were 
summoned  to  meet  at  Prague  on  the  12th  July,  and  the  Aus- 
trian court  had  already  moved  to  the  suburbs  of  that  town. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  concluded  from  his  in« 
terview  with  Mettemich,  that  war  with  Austria  must  result 
from  the  attempts  to  negotiate.  He  therefore  chose  his  line  of 
operations  along  the  Elbe,  and  employed  himself  in  fortifying 
it  in  every  part  with  that  watchful  foresight  which  had  so 
often  secured  his  success.  The  ramparts  of  Dresden  had  been 
restored,  and  the  military  suppHes  were  collected  there  in 
great  abundance.  Works  had  been  ordered  at  Torgau  and 
Wittemberg,  provisions  collected  at  Magdeburg,  and  barracks 
built  at  Werden.  Marshal  Davout  took  up  his  head-quarters 
at  Hamburg,  imposing  enormous  contributions  from  the 
wealthy  merchants,  who  had  recently  risen  against  France, 
and  had  for  a  short  time  taken  refuge  in  Altona.  They  asked 
leave  to  return.  "If,  on  the  day  after  your  arrival,"  wrote 
the  emperor  to  Davout,  "you  had  got  a  few  of  them  shot,  it 
would  have  bepn  well ;  it  is  now  too  late,  and  pecuniary  pun- 
ishments are  better."  The  war  contributions  of  the  Ham- 
burgers served  to  fortify  and  provision  their  town.  Davout 
refused  to  listen  to  their  complaints,  and  Napoleon  would  not 
receive  them.  The  fortress  of  Gluckstadt  was  entmsted  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Danes,  who  had  been  compelled,  by  the 
necessities  of  the  coalition,  to  form  a  closer  union  with  us. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  armistice  the  emperor  counted 
upon  having  under  his  flags  400,000  men  in  active  ser\ice;  he 
kei)t  80,000  men  in  Italy,  and  20,000  in  Bavaria,  without  count- 
ing the  garrisons  still  kept  in  the  strongholds.  The  cavalry 
were  being  daily  improved. 

Meantime,  however,  the  news  arriving  from  Spain  depressed 
and  irritated  Napoleon  during  his  constant  exercise  in  the 
suburbs  of  Dresden  and  as  far  as  Magdeburg  and  Torgau.  The 
winter  had  passed  without  any  serious  hostilities ;  but  Well- 
ington, in  spite  of  some  opposition  from  the  Cortes  of  Cadia, 
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had  been  named  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  army,  as  he 
was  already  of  the  Portuguese  army,  and  had  been  prepar- 
ing, instructing,  and  forming  his  auxiliaries,  in  the  hope  of 
crushing  the  French  power  in  the  Peninsula.  On  the  em- 
peror's pt^remptory  order,  King  Joseph  had  at  last  followed 
Marshal  Jourdan's  advice,  abandoning  Madrid,  and  falling 
back  upon  Valladohd ;  the  anny  of  Portugal,  commanded  by 
General  Reille,  marched  from  Salamanca  to  Burgos ;  General 
Clausel,  with  the  army  of  the  north,  was  appointed  to  destroy 
the  bands  of  guerillas,  who  interrupted  communication  in 
every  direction ;  Count  Erlon,  with  the  army  of  the  centre, 
covered  Vcilladolid  and  Madrid ;  v.  hile  the  army  of  Andalusia, 
imder  the  orders  of  General  Gazan,  occupied  the  Douro  and 
Tonnes.  Marshal  Suchet  still  wisely  goveraed  Aragon.  The 
best  officers  and  soldiers  in  Spain  had  been  ordered  by  the  em- 
peror to  join  the  campaign  in  Saxony.  Marslud  Soult's  depar- 
ture bad  lessened  the  difficulties  of  the  command,  without  ren- 
dering it  more  pinident  or  energetic;  Jourdan,  now  old  and 
woni  out,  saw  the  faults,  without  being  able  to  avoid  them. 
"Wellington  began  the  campaign  in  May,  with  48,000  English 
and  25,000  Spanish,  fairly  disciplined ;  and  having  at  once 
crossed  the  Ezla,  he  advanced  towards  Salamanca  and  Tormes. 
The  French  forces  were  scattered,  holding  extended  positions, 
which  rendered  their  concentration  difficidt,  vrhen,  on  the  21th 
May,  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Napoleon's  real  intention  was  to  make  use  of  Spain  some 
day  as  a  means  of  concluding  peace  with  England,  by  restoring 
Ferdinand  to  the  possession  of  his  hereditary  states,  except 
the  provinces  north  of  the  Ebro,  which  were  to  be  made  into 
French  departments.  With  this  object,  therefore,  he  had 
ortlered  the  capital  to  be  abandoned,  and  all  our  forces  to  be 
collected  in  the  north.  Wellington  seemed  to  have  guessed 
this  purpose,  and  the  first  movements  of  the  campaign  of  1813 
appeared  only  intended  to  drive  us  slowly  back  towards  the 
Pj'renecs.  General  Reille  fell  back  before  the  enemy,  cov- 
ering the  line  of  retreat  from  Yalladolid  to  Burgos.  King 
Joseph  and  his  court  had  already  gained  the  latter  town, 
but  stayed  only  a  short  time,  being  annoyed  by  the  scarcity 
of  food  and  the  advance  of  the  English.  On  leaving  Bur- 
gos, orders  were  given  to  blow  up  the  fortress,  which  had 
recently  stopped  Wellington  himself.  After  some  hesitation, 
Ja.eph  resolved  to  march  towards  Vittoria.  All  detached  troops 
were  recalled ;  and  the  arrival  of  General  Clausel  was  specially 
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hoped  for— an  able  soldier,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army. 
On  the  evening  of  the  19th  June,  after  several  skirmishes,  in 
which  the  army  of  Portugal  was  successful,  54,000  French 
troops,  in  good  condition  had  collected  near  Vittoria.  General 
Clausel  had  not  arrived  being  informed  only  after  considerable 
delay,  of  liis  danger,  as  well  as  of  the  place  of  meeting,  by 
peasants  who  were  false  to  us  or  stopped  by  the  enemy.  The 
enormous  convoys  which  accompanied  our  troops  marched 
towards  Bayonne.  Jourdan  who  alone  was  capable  of  direct- 
ing the  military  operations,  was  ill  of  fever;  their  positions 
were  bad,  and  the  inferiority  in  number  great.  On  the  21st 
June,  Wellington  fell  upon  General  Gazan  and  the  army  of 
Andalusia,  at  the  moment  when  that  general  was  ordered  to 
occupy  the  heights  of  Zuazo.  The  Spanish  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  Sierra  Andia,  and  the  disconnected  attempts 
of  the  French  to  dislodge  them  were  at  first  unsuccessful.  In 
spite  of  ReiUe's  heroic  resistance,  the  English  at  the  same  time 
forced  a  passage  over  the  Zadorra,  the  bridges  not  having  been 
destroyed.  In  vain  had  Marshal  Jourdan  and  King  Joseph 
placed  a  battery  of  guns  at  Zuazo ;  the  artillery  was  not  sup- 
ported. The  English  everywhere  succeeded  m  taking  our  posi- 
tions ;  and  orders  for  retreat  were  given,  which,  with  some  of 
the  forces,  became  a  rout.  All  who  had  been  left  in  Vittona 
took  to  flight.  The  horses'  traces  were  cut,  to  abandon  their 
guns  and  baggage- wagons ;  and  even  the  king's  carriages  and 
papers  were  lost.  Joseph  found  himself  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  covering  the  last  limits  of  our 
frontiers,  at  St.  Jean-Pied- du-Port,  and  Bastan  on  the  Bidassoa. 
General  Clausel,  arriving  too  late  to  prevent  the  disaster  of 
Vittoria,  had  fallen  back  upon  Saragossa,  in  order  to  protect 
Marshal  Suchet's  rear.  Spain  was  henceforward  lost  to  us ;  and 
Soult's  last  efforts  to  rally  the  army,  and  still  check  the  Eng- 
lish, only  served  to  delay  the  invasion  of  France. 

Badly  informed  by  his  war  minister,  and  absorbed  in  the  in- 
cessant cares  of  a  decisive  campaign.  Napoleon  did  not  at  all 
weigh  the  difficulties  and  impossibilities  of  the  position  which 
he  had  imposed  upon  his  brother ;  he  did  not  trace  to  their  real 
causes  his  failures  in  Spain;  nor  did  he  take  into  account  the 
new  ardor  with  which  the  Russians  had  been  inspired  by  the 
misfortunes  of  his  Russian  campaign.  He  let  his  anger  fall 
upon  King  Joseph,  at  once  replacing  him  in  the  command  by 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia ;  and  to  overwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
sent  him  t#  his  castle  of  Montefontaine,  without  allowing  him 
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time  to  visit  Paris  and  see  his  family— without  even  granting 
him  the  right  to  receive  any  one.  Perpetually  haunted  by  the 
incurable  distrust  of  despotic  power,  he  had  now  come  to  fear 
the  intri^es  of  even  his  brothers,  and  could  not  rest  unless  he 
felt  them  bending  under  his  hand  or  crushed  beneath  the 
weiglit  of  his  displeasure. 

:\reantime  the  time  was  passing:  away  during  the  constantly 
increasing  agitation  of  men's  minds.  The  news  of  the  English 
victory  at  Vittoria  came  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  allied  pleni- 
potentiaries, now  about  to  set  out  for  Prague,  without  inspiring 
Napoleon  with  any  wisdom.  He  had  appointed  Narbonne  and 
Caulaincourt  as  liis  representatives  at  the  congress ;  but  under 
pretext  of  some  disagreement  as  to  the  final  date  of  the  armis- 
tice, the  second,  and  principal,  of  the  envoys  had  not  set  out. 
Even  Narbonne  was  hampered  by  his  insti-uctions.  "I  give 
you  more  nominal  power  than  real  influence,''  were  the  words 
of  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to  him;  ''  your  hands  will  be  tied,  but 
your  legs  and  mouth  left  free  to  walk  about  and  dine."  The 
only  thing  thought  of  by  Napoleon  was  gjiining  time,  to  com- 
plete his  military  preparations,  and  then  fall  like  a  thunder- 
storm upon  his  enemies  with  much  superior  forces.  Amongst 
those  intended  to  be  crushed  the  principal  was  Austria,  still 
entrusted  with  a  mission  of  conciliation. 

Scarcely  had  Narbonne  arrived  at  Prague  before  being  con- 
vinced that  Austria  would  certainly  soon  join  the  coalition  if 
Napoleon  continued  to  mock  her  and  the  general  desire  for 
peace  felt  by  Europe.  The  minister  of  the  Einpta-or  Francis 
complained  of  the  delay  caused  in  the  meeting  of  the  congress. 
*'Let  the  Emperor  Napoleon  not  deceive  himself,"  said  he; 
"the  limit  of  the  10th  August  ha\dng  arrived,  not  another 
word  concerning  peace  will  bespoken,  and  war  will  be  declared. 
We  shall  not  be  neutral ;  let  him  not  flatter  himself  as  to  that. 
After  having  used  all  imaginable  means  to  bring  him  to  rea- 
sonable conditions— which  did  not  admit  of  being  changed, 
since  they  constitute  the  only  situation  Eui'ope  can  endure — 
nothing  remains  for  us,  if  he  refuses  to  agree  to  them,  but  to 
become  belligerents  om'selves.  Should  we  remain  neutral, 
which  is  what  he  really  d^^sires,  thealhes  would  be  beaten;  but 
after  their  turn,  ours  would  come— and  we  should  well  deserve 
it.  At  the  present  moment,  whatever  you  may  be  told,  we 
are  free.  I  give  you  my  word,  and  that  of  my  sovereign,  that 
we  have  entered  into  engagements  with  nobody.  But  I  give 
you  my  word  also,  that  at  midnight  of  the  10th  August  we 


shall  have  done  so  with  everybody  except  you,  and  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  you  will  have  300,000  Austrians  besides  to 
cope  with.  The  emperor  my  master  has  not  taken  this  resolu- 
tion lightly,  for  he  is  a  father  and  loves  his  daughter;  but  we 
prefer  everything,  even  the  chance  of  defeat,  to  dishonor  and 
slavery.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  after  the  event  tell  us  tliat  we 
have  deceived  you.  Till  midnight  of  the  10th  August  every- 
thing is  possible,  even  at  the  last  hour;  the  10th  of  August 
once  passed,  not  a  day,  not  a  moment ;  war  I  war  I  with  every- 
body—even  with  us."  "What?"  asked  Narbonne,  "  not  even 
if  negotiations  were  begun?"  "No,"  rephed  Metternich,  "un- 
less all  the  bases  of  peace  are  accepted,  and  notliing  remains 
but  the  arrangement  of  details." 

The  Austrian  minister  thus  anticipated  the  new  expedient 
devised  by  Napoleon  for  gaining  time  without  forming  any 
serious  engagement.  A  great  effort  was  at  this  moment  being 
made  by  those  about  him  to  induce  him  to  embrace  the  over- 
tures of  peace  still  presented  to  his  haughty  will.  For  all 
those  who  had  guessed,  or  who  knew  the  conditions  offered, 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  had  become  an  object  most  passion- 
ately desired.  His  servants  who  ^vere  most  compromised  and 
least  sci-upulous,  as  well  as  the  most  honorable  and  faithful— 
Fouche,  Savary,  Cambaceres,  Caulaincourt — incessantly  re- 
peated to  him  all  the  reasons  which  made  rest  necessary  to 
France  and  glorious  to  himself.  Angry,  and  ill  at  ease,  he  shut 
the  mouths  of  soldiers  who  took  the  liberty  to  criticise  his 
operations,  and  bluntly  told  his  most  intimate  councillors  to 
hold  their  tongues.  He  sent  Fouche  to  Illyria,  where  General 
Junot  had  recently  lost  his  reason :  and  at  last  ordered  Cau- 
laincourt to  set  out  for  Prague,  while  at  the  same  time  pur- 
posely delaying  his  journey.  Before  setting  out  on  the  26th 
July,  Napoleon's  plenipotentiary,  a  man  of  honor  and  candor, 
conscientiously  felt  it  his  duty  to  write  as  follows  to  his  mas- 
ter, who  had  just  started  for  Mayence:— 

"Sire,— I  wish  to  ease  my  mind,  before  leaving  Dresden, 
that  I  may  carry  to  Prague  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  duties 
which  your  Majesty  has  imposed  upon  me.  It  is  two  o'clock, 
and  the  only  instructions  conveyed  to  me  by  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano are  the  replies  of  Neumarkt,  and  your  Majesty's  orders 
prevented  me  receiving  them  sooner.  They  are  so  different 
from  the  arrangements  to  which  you  seemed  to  agree  when 
persuading  me  to  accept  this  mission,  that  I  should  not  hesitate 
again  to  refuse  the  honor  of  being  your  plenipotentiary  if,  after 
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so  much  time  lost,  every  hour  were  not  counted  at  Prague, 
^vhile  voiir  Majesty  is  in  Mciyence,  and  I  am  stiU  m  Dresden. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  my  repugnance  to  negotiations 
80  illusory,  I  resign  myself  entirely  to  duty,  and  obey.     But, 
sire  permit  your  faithful  servant's  reflections  to  find  a  place 
here     The  political  horizon  is  stiU  so  gloomy,  everything  looks 
so  serious  that  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  beseeching  youi- 
Majesty  to  form,  a^  I  trust  you  ^viU  do,  a  salutary  resolution 
before  the  fatal  hmit  of  time.     May  you  be  convinced  that  time 
is  prossing-that  the  irritation  of  the  Germans  is  extreme— 
and  that  by  this  exasperation  of  men's  minds,  still  more  than 
by  the  fear  of  cabinets,  events  are  irresistibly  hurried  with  in- 
creasing speed.     Austria  is  ah-eady  too  much  compromised  to 
retreat,  if  the  peace  of  the  continent  does  not  reassure  her. 
Your  Majesty  well  knows  that  it  is  not  the  cause  of  that  power 
which  I  have  pleaded  with  you ;  it  is  certainly  not  her  deser- 
tion of  us  in  our  reverses  that  I  beg  of  you  to  recompense ;  it 
is  not  even  her  50,000  bayonets  which  I  wish  to  remove, 
although  that  consideration  is  somewhat  important;  but  it  is 
the  rising  of  Germany,  which  the  former  ascendancy  of  that 
power  might  cause,  that  I  entreat  your  Majesty,  at  any  cost, 

to  avoid.'' 

The  patriotic  rising  of  Germany,  which  Caulaincourt  justly 
dreaded,  was  already  formidable,  and  everywhere  contagious; 
but  Nap<)leon's  haughty  obstinacy  was  more  dangerous  than 
the  warhke  excitement  of  his  enemies.     I  forbear  giving  in  de- 
/  tail  the  petty  tricks,  the  systematic  delays,  the  insolent  acts  or 
childish  cunning,  which  the  emperor  up  to  the  la^st  moment 
made  use  of  to  render  the  peace  negotiations  unpossible  or  illu- 
sory.   On  the  6th  August  secret  proposals,  entmsted  to  Cau- 
laincourt alone,  were  addressed  to  Austria,  with  no  other  object 
but  to  hinder  that  power  from  entering  upon  the  campaign^ 
Metternich  replied  by  stating  the  mdispensable  conditions  of 
peace,  which  had  from  the  beginning  been  laid  down  with  an 
invai-iable  discretion  and  moderation.    Caulaincourt  accom- 
panied   that   communication  with  the  following  requests:— 
'•  Sire,  this  peace  may  cost  something  to  your  self-conceit,  but 
nothing  to  your  glory,  for  it  will  cost  nothing  to  the  real  great- 
ness of  France.    I  earaestly  beg  of  you  to  grant  this  peace  to 
France,  to  her  sufferings,  to  her  noble  devotion  to  you,  to  the 
imperious  circimistances  in  which  you  are  placed.    Take  no 
notice  of  that  fever  of  irritation  against  you  which  has  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  which  even  ine  moflS 


decisive  -victories  would  excite  still  more  instead  of  cabning. 
I  ask  it  of  you  not  for  the  empty  honor  of  signing  it,  but  because 
I  am  certain  that  you  can  do  notiiing  more  advantageous  to 
our  country  or  more  worthy  of  yourself. " 

Napoleon  did  not  reply  till  the  11th,  making  some  fresh  pro- 
posals, which  were  really  inadmissible,  though  they  seemed 
to  contain  some  concession.  It  was  too  late,  Austria  having 
signed  her  adhesion  to  the  European  coalition.  Metternich 
transmitted  the  emperor's  overtures  to  the  alhed  powers,  with 
the  declaration,  "We  are  no  longer  mediators."  The  Emperor 
Alexander  had,  in  his  turn,  been  seized  by  the  war-fever;  and 
there  were  now  nearly  600,000  men  ready  to  take  the  field  ia 
the  name  of  the  aUied  powers,  who  rejected  Napoleon's  late 
and  insulting  advances.  The  latter  dared  not  pubhsh  in 
France  the  conditions  of  the  peace  rejected  by  him.  Even 
Cambaceres  was  persistently  deceived.  Napoleon  had  just 
taken  leave  of  the  Empi^ess  Marie- Louise,  who  visited  him  at 
Mavence,  with  many  tears  and  alarms.  He  sent  her  back  to 
France  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  armistice,  arranging  for 
her  a  journey  into  Normandy,  in  order  to  divert  her  attention 
at  the  time  when  her  father  and  husband  were  to  meet  on  the 
battle-field.  The  lot  was  now  cast,  and  the  last  struggle  was 
beginning  which  proved  fatal  to  Napoleon,  as  well  as  to  France, 
in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  nation,  and  the  incompar- 
able genius  of  its  sovereign. 

On  this  occasion  Napoleon  again  deceived  himself  by  despis- 
ing the  resom'ces  and  determination  of  his  enemies.  The  ar- 
mistice and  its  prolongation  were  of  more  use  to  the  allies  than 
they  could  be  to  him.  On  the  17th  August,  1813,  he  counted 
about  380,000  men  imder  his  flag,  and  his  reserves  were  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  allied  army.  Three  armies  were  advanc- 
ing against  him — ^that  of  Bohemia,  commanded  by  Prince 
Schwartzenberg;  that  of  Silesia,  under  the  orders  of  Bliicher, 
and  tljat  of  the  north,  entrusted  to  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden. 

Bemadotte  had  joined  the  allied  sovereigns  at  their  head- 
quarters in  Trachenberg,  full  of  pretension,  and  unreservedly 
claiming  to  play  the  part  of  generalissimo.  The  Germans  had 
a  strong  antipathy  to  this  intruder,  the  armies  feehng  but 
small  confidence  in  him.  In  their  real  hearts,  Blucher's  oflicers 
regarded  the  French  general  who  had  become  a  Swedish  pnnce 
with  feelings  analogous  to  that  expressed  by  General  Duf resse, 
commander  of  the  French  garrison  at  Stettin,  when  some  shots 
HF  (C)  Vol.  H 
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were  fired  from  the  ramparts  at  Bemadotte,  as  he  rode  undef 
the  walls.  The  armistice  still  existing,  the  Swedes  complained, 
on  which  the  commandant  said,  "Oh,  it's  nothing;  the  guard 
saw  a  deserter  pass,  and  fired  upon  him." 

Bernadotte  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  mihtary  chiefs  of  our 
great  wars  who  took  that  oportunity  to  fight  against  us.  Hav- 
ing become  a  foreigner  by  a  distinguished  adoption,  the  Swed- 
ish prince  had  undertaken  towards  his  new  country,  duties 
which  he  accomplished  without  reference  to  the  country  to 
which  he  owed  his  life  and  glory.  General  Moreau,  who  had 
just  arrived  in  Sweden  (20th  July,  1813),  and  at  once  went  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy,  had  contracted  no  obligations 
towards  our  enemies,  and  was  not,  like  Bemadotte,  followed 
by  25,000  brave  and  well-armed  men.  Buoyed  up  by  his  chi- 
merical hopes,  Moreau  made  use  of  his  mihtary  authority,  his 
consummate  experience,  his  long  knowledge  of  the  theatre  of 
war,  as  well  as  of  soldiers,  and  of  Napoleon  himself,  to  serve  a 
deep-seated  hatred  and  personal  rancor,  justified  by  the  past 
—the  lamentable  passions  of  a  generous  mind,  which  had  been 
embittered  by  misfortune  and  injustice.  Moreau  was  received 
at  Trachenberg  with  special  attention.  He  was  accompanied 
by  General  Jomini,  of  Swedish  origin,  so  skilled  in  the  art  of 
war  that  his  opinion  even  with  Napoleon  had  often  been  of 
great  weight.  Badly  recompensed,  badly  treated  by  Berthier, 
with  whom  he  had  often  disagreed,  dissatisfied  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  French  army,  and  invited  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, who  knew  his  merit,  Jomini  had  recently  joined  the  [ser- 
vice of  our  enemies.  "The  Czar  thinks  that  the  French  can 
only  be  beaten  by  French  generals,"  muttered  Bliicher,  angrily. 
The  advice  of  Jomini  and  Moreau  had,  in  fact,  modified  the 
plan  of  campaign  of  the  alhes.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to 
march  upon  Leipsic;  now,  on  the  contrary,  the  troops  were 
advancing  towards  Dresden,  the  defence  of  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr. 

Napoleon  had  already  marched  to  Bohemia,  and  thence  to 
Silesia,  whore  Bliicher  attacked  Ney,  almost  without  waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  the  armistice.  After  several  well-fought 
engagements,  the  Prussians  were  obhged  to  fall  back  upon 
Jauer.  Macdonald  was  appointed  to  keep  them  behind  the 
Bober,  and  had  to  intercept  communications  between  Bohemia 
and  Prussia,  in  order  to  stop  the  operations  which  might  ham- 
per Marshal  Oudinot's  movements  upon  Berlin.  Napoleon'8 
desire  of  again  occupying  that  capital  by  a  bold  stroke  had 


decided  him  in  extending  much  too  far  the  lines  of  his  troops. 
Henceforward,  it  was  upon  Dresden  that  his  principal  efforts 
were  to  be  directed. 

Napoleon's  scheme  was  to  take  up  position  on  the  camp  at 
Pirna,  after  crossing  the  Elbe  at  Koenigstein,  intending  to  de- 
scend thence  on  the  enemy's  rear,  and  push  him  towards 
Dresden,  so  that  he  might  be  caught  between  his  armies,  the 
Elbe,  and  Marshal  St.  Cyr.     The  terror  which  seized  Dresden, 
and  the  king  and  court  of  Saxony,  at  the  approach  of  the  allied 
armies,  prevented  the  emperor  from  abiding  by  his  firet  inten- 
tions.    General  Vandamme,  with  40,000  men,  was  ordered  to 
march  by  Koenigstein  and  Pima,  while  Napoleon  himself  ad- 
vanced upon  Dresden  with  the  main  army.     He  arrived  there 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  August,  and  was  welcomed  with 
cheers  by  the  population  and  soldiers.     Marshal  St.  Cyr,  after 
gallantly  defending  his  advanced  positions,  had  fallen  back 
under  the  walls  of  the  town.    His  arrangements  already  made 
were  approved  of  by  the  emperor.     The  enemy  still  hesitated 
about  making  the  attack,  when  Napoleon's  arrival  quickly  de- 
cided the  question.    The  battle  began  at  three  o'clock,  just  aa 
the  clocks  of  Dresden  were  striking  the  hour.     The  fighting 
was  keen,  and  nearly  all  the  redoubts  were  attacked  at  the 
Siime  time;  one  of  the  works  was  already  carried,  and   the 
defence  at  other  points  was  becoming  difficult,  when  the  am- 
val  of  the  guard  changed  the  face  of  affairs.     The  French  be- 
gan the  offensive,  leaving  the  redoubts  to  march  on  the  enemy. 
Murat  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.     The  enemy  were 
obhged  to  withdraw.     Our  success  had  cost  us  httle,  and  the 
joyous  confidence  of  victory  animated  the  troops.     "I  shall 
see  them  again,  to-morrow,"  said  Napoleon,  reviving  by   his 
courage  the  depressed  heart  of  the  King  of  Saxony.     AJl  the 
orders  for  the  military  operations  had  been  given  by  the  em- 
peror before  he  took  rest  or  food.     On  the  27th,  the  figliting 
began  at  daybreak,  under  a  downpour  of  rain,  which  quite 
neutralized  the  first  operations  on  both  sides.     Barclay  de  T<  )lly 
refused  to  effect  a  concentrated  movement  which  had  been  rec- 
ommended, against  Marshal  Ney's  forces.     ''The  fields  aro  too 
much  soaked,"  said  he,  "  and  the  canals  Lutersecting  the  i)]ain 
overflow  m  all  directions."    A  movement,  which  Napoleon  had 
the  night  before  ordered  Murat  and  Victor  to  perform,  threw  the 
Austrian  army  into  the  valley  of  Plauen,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  left  wing  of  the  alhes  was  destroyed. 
In  the  centre,  Napoleon,  himself  directing  the  artillery  againsi 
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the  Austrians  posted  on  the  heights,  sent  forward  several 
guns  towards  Racknitz,  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  was. 
General  Moreau  was  beside  him,  and  said,  "It  is  rather  warm 
here;"  when,  after  the  Czar  advised  him  to  withdraw,  a  ball 
struck  Moreau  on  the  legs,  and  overthrew  him  and  his  horse  to- 
gether. ' '  That  Bonaparte  is  always  lucky !"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
fell.  He  was  carried  dying  into  a  hut,  and  his  dog,  bearing  a  col- 
lar with  his  name,  brought  by  the  soldiers  to  his  master's  bed- 
side. The  report  of  the  illustrious  general's  death  spread  in  both 
armies.  General  Vandamme  had  left  Koenigstein,  and  driven 
the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg  into  the  camp  of  Pima.  The  battle 
of  Dresden  was  lost  by  the  allied  sovereigns ;  they  retired,  leaving 
us  masters  of  the  battle-field,  and  fell  back  upon  Bohemia  by 
different  roads.     They  had  undergone  considerable  loses. 

Napoleon,  however,  was  not  deceived  by  the  brilliant  victory, 
but  wished  immediately  to  follow  up  his  advantage.  Advanc- 
ing to  Pirna,  he  despatched  General  Vandamme  in  pursuit  of 
the  Russians.  Several  checks,  undergone  by  Oudinot  in  his 
movement  towards  Berlin,  and  by  Macdonald  in  opposing 
Blucher,  brought  the  emperor  back  to  Dresden ;  the  main  army 
pursued  the  allied  columns  in  all  directions.  On  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  Vandamme  defeated  the  Russian  rear-guard,  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander  halted  opposite  Kulm,  being  resolved 
to  fight  him.  The  time  was  now  passed  when  Napoleon's 
victories  inspired  his  opponents  with  permanent  fear.  After  a 
terrible  struggle,  lasting  the  whole  day,  the  French  remained 
in  possession  of  Kulm,  which  they  had  carried  even  in  the 
morning,  without  being  able  to  dislodge  the  Russians  from 
Priesten.  General  Vandamme  asked  for  assistance,  and  on 
the  30th  still  waited  in  vain.  The  emperor's  return  to  Dresden, 
the  movements  which  he  had  ordered,  and  those  which  he  was 
preparing,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  columns,  all  removed 
the  forces  wliich  might  have  arrived  in  time.  The  allies  at 
first  limited  themselves  to  restraining  Vandamme;  and  whilst 
he  still  expected  the  assistance  of  Marshals  Mortier  and  Gou- 
vion  St.  Cyr,  some  Prussian  forces,  under  General  Kleist,  who 
were  about  to  retreat,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  Vandamme's  army. 
His  soldiers  had  fixed  their  bayonets  on  their  muskets,  deter- 
mined to  force  a  way  through ;  and  the  French  general  himseli 
had  now  no  resource  but  a  last  desperate  effort.  He  went  up 
the  Peterswald  highway,  leaving  his  artillery,  which  had  been 
domg  good  execution  upon  the  Russians,  when  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  entire  army  rushed  upon  him,  and  in  the  confix 


sion  of  men  and  horses,  the  French  divisions,  crushed  by  the 
enemy,  at  last  wavered,  and  a  large  number  of  soldiers  took  to 
flight.  Generals  Vandamme  and  Haxo,  wounded  and  taken 
prisoners,  were  no  longer  present  to  rally  their  troops;  the 
army  was  decimated ;  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  so  soon  smiled 
upon  by  fortune  after  their  defeat  before  Dresden,  again  took 
courage  and  confidence.  Henceforward,  our  very  victories 
were  without  advantage  or  result. 

The  skilful  combinations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had,  more- 
over,  failed  in  nearly  every  quarter  under  the  hands  of  his 
most  able  heutenants.     Marshal   Oudinot,  defeated  at  Gross 
Beeren  by  General  Tauenzien,  had  been  forced  back  to  Wittem- 
berg  by  Beraadotte.     Macdonald,  thrown  back  upon  the  Katz- 
bach  by  BlUcher,  was  now  at  Bautzen,  so  vigorously  pressed 
that  Napoleon  himself  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  assistance. 
Bliicher  did  not  wait  for  him ;  but  scarcely  had  the  emperor 
returned  to  Dresden  before  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  been   de- 
tached to  assist  Oudinot  and  recommence  the  movement  upon 
Berlin,  was  in  his  turn  beaten  at  Dennemtz,  by  the  combined 
army  of  the  Swedes,  Russians,  and   Prussians.     The  Saxon 
regiments  having  disbanded,  a  large  number  deserted,  accom- 
panied by  several  Bavarian  battalions.     The  marshal  could  not 
succeed  in  re-forming  his  army  till  they  reached  ihe  gates  of 
Torgau.     For  the  first  time  his  mind  was  overwhelmed  with 
discouragement,  and  like  Macdonald  and  Oudinot,  he  entreated 
the  emperor  to  be  relieved  from  the  command.     **It  is  my 
duty,"  he  wrote  from  Wurtzen,  on  10th  September,  "to  de- 
clare to  your  Majesty  that,  with  the  present  organization  of 
the  fourth,  seventh,  and  twelfth  army-corps,  no  good  results 
can  be  expected  from  them.     They  are  imited  by  duty,  but  not 
in  reahty.     Each  of  the  generals-in-chief  does  almost  what  he 
thinks  suitable  to  his  own  preservation ;  and  things  are  at  such 
a  pass  that  I  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  position.     Both 
generals  and  oflficers  are  demoralized ;  I  should  prefer  being  a 
grenadier.    I  do  not  require,  I  believe,  to  speak  of  my  devotion. 
I  am  ready  to  shed  every  drop  of  my  blood,  but  I  wish  it  to  be 
done  usefully.    As  things  at  present  are,  the  emperor's  pres- 
ence alone  can  restore  general  confidence,  because  the  wills  of 
all  yield  to  his  genius,  and  all  petty  vanity  disappears  before 
the  majesty  of  the  throne.    Your  Majesty  ought  to  be  informed 
that  the  foreign  troops  of  all  nationalities  show  a  very  bad  dis- 
position, and  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  cavalry  which  I  hav» 
with  me  be  not  more  hurtful  than  useful." 
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Thus,  under  the  blows  of  misfortune,  was  destroyed  that 
bundle,'  painfully  composed,  of  so  many  inconsistent  and  dis- 
cordant ebments,  and  till  then  obstinately  kept  together  by  the 
grasp  of  an  all-powerful  hand.  Having  had  his  combinations 
baffled  or  badly  executed,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  plans  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  now  retreating  after  having  a  second 
time  appeared  in  the  suburbs  of  Dresden,  Napoleon  halted  at 
Pirna,  where  he  joined  Marshal  St.  Cyr.  The  latter  wished  to 
pursue  the  allies,  in  order  to  intercept  their  advance  to  the 
Geyserberg,  and  the  emperor  agreed  to  this  movement,  which 
was  in  fact  begun;  but  on  the  11th  September,  being  uneasy 
about  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  march,  anxious  about 
the  position  of  the  Austrian  forces,  which  he  had  received  no 
information  about,  and  afraid  of  his  lieutenants  being  again 
worsted,  Napoleon  suddenly  resolved  to  fall  back  upon  Dresden. 
His  intention  was  to  form  cantonments  there  during  the  win- 
ter;  he  had  again  grouped  all  his  troops  on  the  line  of  the  Elbe, 
and  was  increasing  his  military  supplies.  The  perpetual  and 
repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  the  wide  distribution  of  our 
forces,  and  the  defeats  undergone  by  several  armies,  had 
seri<^usly  diminished  our  resources,  and  the  numerical  dispro- 
portion between  our  troops  and  those  of  the  allies  became  con- 
stantly greater.  The  minister  of  war  had  already  been  in- 
structed, by  a  letter  in  cypher  from  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  to 
put  the  Rhenish  fortresses  in  a  state  of  defence.  "Our  army- 
is  still  large,  and  in  good  condition,"  said  the  minister,  who 
constantly  shared  all  his  master's  secrets,  ' '  but  the  generals  and 
officers,  wearied  with  the  war,  have  no  longer  that  action 
which  formerly  led  them  to  great  exploits ;  the  theatre  is  too 
extended.  The  emperor  is  victorious  whenever  he  can  be  on 
the  spot ;  but  he  cannot  be  everywhere,  and  the  generals  who 
command  in  his  absence  seldom  answer  to  his  expectations. 
You  are  aware  of  what  happened  to  General  Vandamme;  the 
Duke  of  Tarento  met  with  some  reverses  in  Silesia;  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Moskwa  has  just  been  beaten  in  marching  upon 
Berlin.  I  present  you  with  this  picture  in  order  that  you  may 
know  all,  and  take  steps  accordingly." 

The  war,  nevertheless,  was  still  prolonged,  gradually  ex- 
hausting the  strength  of  all;  and  the  allies  at  last  resolved  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow.  They  had  long  avoided  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  attacking  his  lieutenants,  and  incessantly  harass- 
ing his  armies ;  but  being  now  assured  of  their  crushing  superi- 
ority in  numbers,  and  urged  on  by  the  ardor  of  Bliicher's  stafl^ 


the  sovereigns  resolved  to  penetrate  into  Bohemia,  and  ad- 
vance by  different  roads  upon  Leipsic,  after  again  threatening 
Dresden.  Their  whole  effort  was,  for  a  short  time,  to  deceive 
Napoleon;  with  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  allied  forces 
before  he  could  attack  the  armies  apart.  Bliicher  was  ap- 
pointed to  push  on  first  in  advance,  to  compel  Bemad  otte  to 
cross  the  Elbe  at  Roslau.  The  Germans  impatiently  blamed 
the  backwardness  of  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden.  * '  He  dare 
not  attack  the  French,"  said  they. 

Napoleon,  also,  as  well  as  the  allies,  wished  for  a  battle. 
Having  some  idea  of  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  he  guessed  their 
combinations,  but  counted  upon  delays  which,  as  it  happened, 
they  did  not  make.  His  first  thought  was  to  abandon  the  Elbe 
and  Dresden,  and  by  marching  with  all  his  forces  towards 
Leipsic,  separate  the  three  allied  armies  from  each  other.  He 
made  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and  allowed  the  old  King 
of  Saxony  to  accompany  his  armies.  Marshal  St.  Cyr  was  al- 
ready rejoicing  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  Dresden,  when  the 
emperor,  on  reaching  Dresden,  became  hopeful  of  beating  Ber- 
nadotte  and  Blucher  in  rapidity  of  march,  and  thus  fighting 
the  armies  of  the  north  and  of  Silesia,  before  they  could  effect 
their  junction  with  the  army  of  Bohemia.  For  this  purpose, 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  Dresden,  in  order  to  recross  the  Elbe 
there,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  town  was  deferred.  This  un- 
fortunate measure  deprived  us  of  30,000  men,  and  Marshal  St. 
Cyr,  and  was,  moreover,  useless,  as  the  rapid  concentration  of 
the  enemies  round  Leipsic  soon  compelled  Napoleon  to  resume 
his  march  towards  that  place. 

I  have  no  intention  of  narrating,  in  all  their  technical  de- 
tails, the  successive  battles  then  about  to  be  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Leipsic,  to  decide  the  fate  of  France  and  Europe.  The 
feehng  of  the  lowest  soldiers,  as  well  as  of  the  emperor  himself, 
was,  that  the  hour  of  final  struggle  was  at  hand.  "Boys!" 
said  General  Maison,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when  joining 
battle,  "this  is  France's  last  battle,  and  we  must  be  all  dead 
before  night."  The  same  gloomy  ardor  reigned  throughout  all 
the  ranks.  Everywhere  men  hastened  to  fight,  without  illu- 
sion, with  the  courage  of  woimded  lions.  "You  are  long  in 
coming,  my  old  Augereau,"  cried  Napoleon  to  the  marshal,  as 
he  reaohed  the  head-quarters;  "  you  have  kept  us  waiting;  you 
are  no  longer  the  Augereau  of  CastigUone!"  "I  shall  always 
be  the  Augereau  of  CastigUone,"  repHed  the  old  soldier  of  the 
lepublic,  "when  your  Majesty  gives  me  back  the  soldiers  of 
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the  army  of  Italy."  Those  were  dead;  their  sons  also  were 
dead ;  their  grandchildren  had  not  had  time  to  grow,  and  iiad 
already  been  mowed  down  on  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon  had 
just  prepared  the  decrees  for  a  new  levy,  calling  upon  280,000 
more  men  to  join  his  flag,  120,000  being  from  previous  contin- 
gents, and  160,000  from  the  conscription  of  1815.  On  reaching 
Leipsic,  on  the  15th  October,  the  French  army  could  not 
amount  to  more  than  190,000  men,  whereas  the  united  forces  of 
the  allies  reckoned  300,000.  Napoleon  himself  felt  the  load  that 
lay  upon  his  shoulders.  "What  an  intricate  problem  is  all 
this!"  said  he.  ''No  one  but  myself  can  get  me  well  through 
it,  and  even  I  shall  find  it  no  easy  task. " 

The  exterior  diflSculties  and  complications  constantly  in- 
crea^^ed  around  the  emperor,  opposing  or  threatening  his  mili- 
tary operations.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  composed  of 
heterog(?neous  elements,  and  provinces  differing  in  origin  and 
interests,  had  just  crumbled  to  pieces  before  a  charge  of  Czer- 
nichef's  Cossacks.  Arriving,  without  opposition,  at  the  gates 
of  Cassel,  they  found  King  Jerome  almost  deprived  of  troops. 
The  defence  was  but  for  an  instant,  the  population  being  every- 
where hostile  to  him ;  the  dethroned  monarch  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Coblentz,  and  his  States  no  longer  existed.  News 
of  another  danger  was  brought.  The  King  of  Bavaria  had 
asked  for  reinforcements,  having  long  been  displeased  to 
see  his  army,  under  the  orders  of  General  Wrede,  exposed 
on  the  Inn  to  the  attacks  of  the  Austrians.  Marshal  Auge- 
reau's  departure  for  Leipsic  having  rendered  assistance  hope- 
less, the  prince  yielded  to  his  personal  desires  and  fears,  as 
well  as  to  the  enthusiastic  wishes  of  his  people.  On  the  8th 
October,  Bavai'ia  adhered  to  the  coalition  by  a  treaty  secretly 
signed  at  Munich.  Behind  us  everj'  way  of  escape  was  being 
closed.     Before  us  opened  the  battle-field  of  Leipsic. 

Napoleon  carefully  inspected  the  gi'ound  on  the  15th,  trying 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  enemies,  and  their  plan  of 
battle.  The  army  of  Bohemia,  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
threatened  our  positions  at  Mark-Kleeburg,  Wachau,  and  Lie- 
bert-Wolkwitz.  Bliicher  with  his  forces  on  the  Halle  road, 
several  leagues  from  Leipsic,  was  eager  to  reach  the  battle- 
field. Bernadotte  was  still  some  distance  off  on  the  lower 
Saale,  two  of  his  divisions  being  on  the  march  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  Two  days'  marching  would  bring  the  allies 
a  reinforcein-nt  of  110,000  men.  Of  the  troops  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French,  tli  «e  of  General  Regiiier  only  had    not  yet 


reached  Leipsic,  and  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  15,- 
000  men,  mostly  foreigners.  The  emperor  could  not  delay 
giving  battle,  which  therefore  began  on  the  16th,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  fighting  was  continued  the  whole  day  with  the  same 
keen  determination.  When,  in  the  evening,  by  the  last  rays 
of  twilight.  Napoleon  rode  over  tlie  field  of  the  dead,  he  saw 
that  his  soldiers  had  fallen  in  their  ranks,  as  men  of  honor ; 
but  the  enemy  had  shown  equal  courage.  Incessantly  taken, 
and  retaken,  by  the  opposing  tides  of  combatants,  the  positions 
were  defended,  attacked,  and  turned,  without  any  decisive 
result.  Napoleon  several  times  put  forth  a  great  effort  to  reach 
a  definite  success,  which  he  felt  necessary,  but  a  skilful  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  constantly  hampered  liis  plan.  At  the 
sheep-farm  of  Avenhayn,  at  the  village  of  Gulden-Gossa,  at  the 
wood  of  the  University,  dead  bodies  were  heaped  up  in  vain. 
The  cannon  in  the  distance  were  heard  resounding,  in  reply  to 
the  thunder  of  the  main  battle-field.  At  Lindenau,  General 
Margaron  had  difficulty  in  holding  his  own  agamst  Giulay.  At 
Mockern,  Marshal  Mazaron  had  been  stopped  in  his  march  to- 
wards Leipsic  by  the  arrival  of  Bliicher,  w-ho  was  hastening  to 
the  combat.  Alone  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  army  of  Silesia, 
and  when  at  last  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  Partha,  the 
Marshal  had  lost  6000  men.  Nothing  now  prevented  the  junc- 
tion of  Bliicher  and  Schwartzenberg. 

Though  20,000  Frenchmen  lay  strewed  over  the  ground 
at  Wachau,  we  had  not  lost  our  positions,  or  retreated  a  step. 
The  situation,  however,  was  not  less  terrible  and  threatening, 
in  presence  of  the  enormous  masses  which  were  advancing  to 
surround  us  on  every  side.  Napoleon  felt  this.  On  the  17th, 
he  for  a  short  time  thought  of  retreating.  That  was  to  confess 
his  defeat,  and  risk  the  loss  of  the  excellent  troops  still  shut  up 
in  the  strongholds  at  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Dantzic,  Glogau,  and 
Stettin.  The  emperor  sent  for  Merveldt,  the  Austrian  general, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  in  a 
skirmish  at  Dolitz.  "Did  they  know  I  was  here  when  they 
made  the  attack?"  he  asked.  *' Yes,  sire."  "You  wished  then, 
this  time,  to  give  me  battle?"  "Yes,  sire."  Then,  after  some 
remarks  as  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  two  armies,  "Will 
you  attack  me  to-morrow?"  "Yes,  sire."  "This  struggle  is 
becoming  very  serious;  should  we  not  put  a  stop  to  it?"  con- 
tinued the  emperor;  "will  there  be  no  thought  of  peace?" 
"  May  God  grant  itl"  exclaimed  the  Austrian;  "  that  is  all  we 
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are  fighting  for.  If  your  Majesty  had  agreed  to  it  at  Prague!* 
"  I^t  England  give  me  back  my  colonies,  and  I  will  give  her 
back  Hanover."  "She  will  want  more  than  that**  "I  will 
restore  the  Hanse  towns,  if  need  be."  It  was  now  too  late; 
Merveldt  spoke  of  Holland.  He  at  the  same  time  pointed  out 
the  determination  of  the  allies  with  regard  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Italy.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  no  longer  existed. 
Witn  reference  to  an  armistice,  the  emperor  said,  "I  know 
that  you  maintain  it  is  part  of  my  military  policy,  yet  we 
might  in  that  way  avoid  much  bloodshed.  During  the  nego- 
tiations I  should  retire  as  far  as  the  Saale."  **  The  allies  would 
never  agree  to  an  armistice  on  these  terms,"  objected  Merveldt: 
"they  reckon  to  go  to  the  Rhine  this  autiman."  **To  the 
Rhine!"  exclaimed  Napoleon.  "  Before  I  retire  as  far  as  the 
Rliine  I  must  lose  a  battle,  and  till  now  I  have  yet  lost  none. 
Set  out,  nevertheless.  You  know  my  opinion  of  y om-  merit ;  I 
restore  you  to  liberty  on  parole.  You  may  repeat  Tvhat  I  have 
told  you." 

Merveldt 's  report  went  to  strengthen  the  alUed  sovereigns  in 
their  intention  of  following  up  their  advantages  to  the  end. 
The  emperor,  however,  had  resolved  to  beat  a  retreat  in  a  lei^ 
surely  and  dignified  manner,  through  Leipsic,  as  if  merely  to 
modify  the  position  of  his  troops.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  whole  army  was  to  effect  a  concentric  movement  upon 
Leipsic,  so  that  when  the  circle  was  completed  round  the  town 
they  might  reach  by  the  Lindenau  bridge  the  small  town 
divided  from  I^eipsic  by  the  Elster;  beyond  that  extended  the 
plain  of  Lntzen,  which  General  Bertrand  was  ordered  to  clear 
of  the  few  troops  of  the  enemy  occupying  it.  General  Rogniat 
was  to  throw  bridges  over  the  Saale.  They  neglected,  how- 
ever, to  build  several  over  the  Elster. 

After  having  everywhere  given  his  orders  personally,  the 
emperor  was  returning  to  his  bivouac  at  Probstheyda  on  the 
18th,  at  daybreak,  when  he  saw  three  colunms  of  the  enemy 
advancing  upon  his  new  line  of  battle.  The  allies,  Like  Napo- 
leon, had  allowed  the  17th  to  pass  without  a  battle,  because 
they  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Bemadotte,  whom  BlUcher  had 
compelled  to  cross  the  Partha,  and  advance  before  Prince 
Schwartzenberg.  On  every  side  of  the  battle-field,  the  French 
army,  who  had  fallen  back  within  their  new  positions,  now 
found  themselves  simultaneously  attacked.  The  Austrians 
charged  Probstheyda;  Poniatowski  and  Augereau  defended 
themselves  at  Connewitz,    Marshal  Ney  and  Marmont,  at- 
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tacked  by  BlUcher  and  Bemadotte,  had  seen  General  Reynier 
suddenly  deserted  by  the  Saxon  forces,  who  passed  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  turned  their  guns  against  Durutte's  division,  with 
whom  they  had  served  for  several  years.  Napoleon  hastened 
up  with  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  guard,  to  close  the 
breach  opened  in  our  lines  by  this  defection.  The  news  of  it 
quickly  spreading  in  both  armies,  stimulated  still  more  the 
hopes  of  one  side,  and  the  heroic  despair  of  the  other.  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  had  now  given  up  the  attempt  to  carry  Probst- 
heyda, and  limited  himself  to  bombarding  our  works.  The 
batteries  were  still  vomiting  flames  at  nightfall,  yet  the  French 
had  not  modified  their  positions ;  the  rows  of  dead  men  alone 
showed  at  what  price  our  hues  had  been  defended,  and  how 
much  our  forces  had  been  weakened. 

Henceforward  resistance  became  impossible,  with  40,000 
soldiers  dead  or  wounded  in  our  ranks,  and  the  retreat  began 
immediatel/.  The  emperor  had  entered  Leipsic  to  issue  his 
orders.  The  wounded  had  been  abandoned  on  the  battle-field, 
but  some  of  the  victims  of  the  engagements  on  the  16th  were 
carried  off.  The  ambulance-wagons,  and  those  for  baggage 
and  artillery,  already  blocked  up  the  bridge  leading  to  Linde- 
nau, which  was  very  long  and  narrow,  and  soon  covered  with 
a  crowded  throng  of  soldiers,  prisoners,  and  camp-followers, 
who  were  frequently  trodden  under  foot  by  columns  advancing 
in  good  order.  The  guns  commenced  their  roar  at  sunrise,  as 
the  rear-guard  were  still  fighting  in  the  suburbs.  The  passion- 
ate anger  of  our  troops  lent  them  new  strength  against  the 
enemies  who  ventured  to  pursue  them.  It  was  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  that  several  regiments  forced  their  way  towards 
Lindenau. 

These  last  defenders  of  the  national  honor  were  soon  to  pay 
dearly  for  their  devotion.  The  bridge  had  been  mined  on  the 
Leipsic  side,  where  it  crosses  the  main  branch  of  the  Elster, 
and  orders  were  given  to  set  fire  to  the  train  when  the  French 
troops  were  replaced  at  the  bridge-head  by  the  enemy.  This 
frightful  duty  was  entrusted  to  a  simple  corporal  of  the  sappers. 
In  the  confusion  of  battle,  while  the  remains  of  the  seventh, 
fifth,  and  eleventh  corps  were  still  fighting  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  town,  some  of  Bliicher's  soldiers,  mixed  with  ours,  were 
seen  through  the  streets  of  the  suburb  Halle.  "  Set  fire  to  it  I 
set  fire  to  it  I"  immediately  shouted  those  who  were  already  m 
safety,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  pursuit.  The  corporal,  shar- 
ing in  the  alarm,  obeyed^  and  the  bridge  was  blown  up,  cover* 
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in^  both  banks  with  its  ruins,  and  condemning  to  death  or  cap- 
tivity 20,000  Frenchmen,  who  were  thus  deprived  of  all  com- 
munication with  the  army.  A  cry  of  despair  arose,  and  while 
the  last  ranks  of  om:  soldiers  still  rushed  upon  the  enemy, 
many  of  the  others  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  where  the 
majority  speedily  perished.  In  that  number  was  Prince  Ponia- 
towski,  who  had  been  raised  on  the  previous  evening  to  the 
dignity  of  marshal.  Macdonald  succeeded  in  gaining  the  oppo- 
site bank.  The  Grenerals  Reynier  and  Lauriston  feU  into  the 
hands  uf  the  enemy.  The  Emperor  Alexander  gave  the  King 
of  Saxony  to  understand  that  he  must  consider  himself  a 
prisoner  of  war.  A  few  hours  previously,  Napoleon  had  bidden 
adieu  to  the  unhappy  sovereign,  whom  he  was  drawing  on  to 
his  ruin.  The  defection  of  the  Saxons  on  the  field  of  battle  was 
destined  to  save  neither  their  king  nor  their  countiy. 

The  battle  of  nations  was  finished,  and  the  lot  of  arms  had 
decided  against  us.  Napoleon  now  hastened  to  reach  again 
those  limits  of  the  Rhine  which  he  had  recently  scorned  as  too 
confined,  fortunate  in  being  able  to  pass  freely  over  the  Saale, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  Bertrand  and  Mortier,  and  hurrying  to 
be  before  the  enemy,  who  were  advancing  to  bar  their  passage. 
The  Austro-Bavarian  army  cimie  to  encamp  on  the  Mein, 
whilst  the  emperor  rested  at  Erfurt,  their  object  being  to  inter- 
cept his  march  to  Mayence.  Tlie  remains  of  the  army,  re^ 
formed  by  Napoleon's  personal  vigilance,  at  last  crossed  the 
passes  of  Thuringia ;  but  disease,  desertion,  and  disorder  daily 
weakened  our  resources.  Of  100,000  men  who  left  Leipsic, 
50,000  at  most  endured  the  fatigue  and  hardships  of  the  march. 
Napoleon  had  less  than  20,000  men  under  him  when  he  attacked 
the  Bavarians  at  Hanau,  on  the  30th  October,  and  brilliantly 
forced  his  way  through  them.  ' '  Poor  Wrede !''  said  the  em- 
peror, disdainfully,  as  he  cast  a  glance  over  his  adversary's 
positions.  "I  made  him  a  coimt,  but  I  could  not  make  him  a 
general!"  The  Bavarians  were  crushed,  and  the  French  army 
entered  triumphantly  into  Mayence,  though  reduced  to  the 
number  of  the  smallest  of  the  army-corps  which  had  so  recently 
passed  through  that  town,  one  after  another,  marching  to  new 
conquests  and  new  victories.  The  Rhine  was  not  defended, 
and  the  garrisons  which  ought  to  have  been  protecting  it  were 
scattered  from  the  Oder  to  the  Vistula,  delivered  up  before- 
hand, in  spite  of  their  heroism,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  allies. 
Af U  r  making  his  final  arrangements  for  distributing  in  the 
Ehenish  strongholds  the  troops  left  him,  the  emperor  set  out 
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from  Mayence  on  the  7th  November,  and  on  the  9th  reached 
Paris,  still  proud  in  spite  of  his  profound  dejection.  His  last 
words  at  Mayence  were  a  challenge  to  the  Grerman  princes  who 
had  deserted  him.  "The  King  of  Bavaria  and  I  will  meet 
again,"  said  he.  "He  was  a  httle  prince  whom  I  made  great; 
and  now  he  is  a  great  prince,  whom  I  shall  make  little." 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  FALL  (1813-1814). 

Immedl\tely  after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  during  the  dopres- 
eion  of  defeat,  the  allied  powers  renewed  and  gave  reasons  for 
their  alliance,  being  more  than  ever  resolved  to  srrengthfn  it 
in  their  misfortune;  and  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  after  gj\in- 
ing  a  brilliant  victory  which  the  conquered  could  not  dispute, 
the  allies  wished  to  declare  to  all  the  world  their  mutual  en- 
gagements and  their  reasons  for  continuing  the  alliance.  *'  The 
allied  sovereigns  declare,"  said  they,  "  that  they  Ho  not  make 
war  upon  France;  that  they  desire  that  she  may  be  strong  and 
happy,  that  her  commerce  may  revive,  and  the  arts  again 
flourish ;  that  her  territory  may  remain  more  extensive  than  it 
ever  was  under  her  kings  —because  the  French  influence,  great 
and  powerful,  is  in  Europe  one  of  the  fundamental  basses  of  the 
social  system— because  the  tranquillity  of  a  great  people  de- 
pends upon  their  happiness — because  a  brave  nation  does  not 
sink  lower  on  account  of  having  in  its  turn  imdergone  reverses. 
It  is  upon  the  emperor  alone  that  they  make  war;  or  ratlier, 
upon  that  excess  of  influence  which  he  has  too  long  brought  to 
bear  upon  nations  foreign  to  his  own,  to  the  misfortune  of 
Finance  and  Europe. " 

We  have  in  1870  heard  analogous  declarations,  and  been  able 
to  estimate  their  value.  In  1813  the  alUed  sovereigns  were  sin- 
cere, as  was  proved  by  their  conduct  in  1814,  and  France 
understood  their  declarations  to  be  earnest.  She  was  at  once 
annoyed,  exhausted,  and  tired;  tired  of  her  past  glories  now 
vanishing  before  the  present  reverses,  exhausted  l)y  the  super- 
natural efforts  she  had  for  so  many  years  been  exerting,  and 
annoyed  at  seeing  a  peac^  which  she  felt  to  be  honorable  and 
practicable  scorned  by  the  unconquerable  pride  of  her  master, 
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immediately  after  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen.  All 
the  oppressions  which  had  gradually  more  and  more  weighed 
down  all  classes  of  society,  the  increasing  burdens  caused  by 
requisitions,  the  hardships  under  which  commerce  groaned  on 
account  of  the  ports  being  closed,  and  above  all  the  constant 
mowing  down  of  men,  and  almost  boys,  in  all  the  battle-fields 
of  Europe,  with  families  destroyed,  and  hopes  ruined,  such 
were  the  e^-ils  accumulated  upon  France  by  fifteen  years  of 
military  despotism,  succeeding  to  ten  years  of  revolution.  The 
imperial  police  were  no  longer  sufficient  to  smother  the  com- 
plaints and  murmurs.  No  one  now  believed  in  the  declarations 
of  the  official  journals ;  and  tragical  rumors  exaggerated  even 
the  facts  of  our  disasters.  The  cry  of  the  mothers  rose  to  the 
very  heavens. 

It  was  certainly  not  in  favor  of  the  various  parties,  long 
crushed  under  a  powerful  hand,  that  those  elements  of  disturb- 
ance and  fermentation  were  in  agitation.  The  repubhcans, 
still  numerous,  remained  silent,  or  dreamt  of  an  enthusiastic 
stirring  up  of  the  country  analogous  to  that  of  1792,  which 
would  drive  back  the  enemy  far  from  our  threatened  frontiers ; 
the  constitutionals  seemed  to  be  forgot ;  the  royalists  criticised 
in  the  drawing-rooms,  and  ironical  smiles  again  were  seen  on 
women^s  lips.  Several  intriguers  were  coming  and  going, 
though  no  attempt  of  importance,  nor  any  effective  influence, 
had  yet  resulted  from  the  secret  party-meetings.  The  most 
alarmed  of  all  those  whom  Napoleon  would  see  or  hear  on  his 
arrival  in  France,  in  November,  1813,  were  amongst  his  most 
confidential  servants.  Those  most  resolved  to  injure  him  in 
the  future  had  recently  been  of  service  to  him,  and  he  had 
assisted  in  raising  them  to  the  brilliant  social  and  moral  posi- 
tion which  they  occupied.  In  Ulyria,  Fouch^,  Duke  of  Otranto, 
a  terrorist  and  spy,  revolutionary  and  venal;  in  Paris,  Talley- 
rand, Prince  of  Benevento  and  Vice-Grand -Elector— both  sus- 
pected by  Napoleon,  and  both  removed  from  any  active  share 
In  his  government— were  both  meditating  schemes  of  ven- 
geance, still  only  vague,  and  subordinated  to  their  personal  in- 
terest. Talleyrand  could  reckon  upon  able  and  devoted  friends 
—the  Abbe  Louis,  formeriy  clerk  to  the  ''Parliament" of  Paris; 
the  Duke  of  Dalberg,  who  had  been,  like  himself,  made  a  coun- 
cillor of  state  by  the  emperor,  and  who  still  nursed  some  griev- 
ances against  the  imperial  power.  These  men  both  kept  up  in 
Talleyrand's  mind  the  sense  of  injury.  He,  however,  still  hesi- 
tated, and  the  emperor  had  more  than  once  thought  of  entruflt- 
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ing  important  missions  to  him.  They  both  felt  themselvGe  on 
the  brink  of  a  gulf  of  unfathomable  depth,  the  opposite  side  dt 
which  still  remained  hid  to  even  the  most  daring  eyes. 

This  gulf  was  constantly  becoming  greater,  and  the  situation 
from  hour  to  hour  became  more  gloomy,  as  if  the  prestige  of 
victory,  so  long  attached  to  our  colors  by  the  powerful  hand 
of  Napoleon,  had  all  at  once  escaped  from  his  grasp.  In  Spain, 
Marshal  Soult  had  for  a  short  time  tried  to  force  WeUinprton 
back  beyond  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian,  which  he  then  held 
in  a  state  of  siege ;  but  both  places  succumbed,  and  the  French 
army  after  recrossing  the  frontiers  found  itself  attacked  and 
itormed  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  by  the  English.  Wellington  first 
set  foot  on  the  soil  of  France  on  the  11th  November.   1813. 

In  Grermany  the  fate  which  Napoleon  had  foreseen  threat- 
ened the  various  garrisons,  which  had  been  left  to  themselves, 
isolated  in  a  country  which  was  daily  becoming  more  hostile, 
without  mutual  communication,  without  personal  attachment 
among  the  officers  in  command.  The  majority  stiU  held  out, 
though  reduced  by  disease,  gallantly  resolving  to  defend  them- 
selves and  sell  their  hves  dearly.  Dresden  had  just  capitu- 
lated. Count  Lobau  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
force  his  way  to  Torgau,  in  order  to  secure  a  retrea^t  lor  the 
garrison;  but  the  effort  being  too  long  delayed,  and  made  with 
insufficient  resources,  had  not  succeeded,  and  Marshal  St.  Cyr, 
dissatisfied  and  depressed,  agreed  to  an  honorable  capitulation. 
The  30,000  soldiers  shut  up  in  Dresden  were  to  return  to  France 
upon  laying  down  their  arms,  without  any  condition  to  pre- 
vent thom  again  serving  the  country,  so  dear  to  them,  which 
they  were  about  to  see  again.  They  were  already  on  the 
march,  and  leaving  Dresden,  when  General  Klonau,  who  had 
treated  with  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  suddenly  announced  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  having  had  no  share  in  the  negotiation, 
refused  to  agree  to  the  capitulation,  and  that  the  French 
troops  must  return  to  Dresden  or  acknowledge  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Mc^^t  of  the  works  of  defence  were  de- 
stroyed, the  provisions  consumed,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  ilL 
The  alternative  was  deceptive,  and  in  spite  of  his  indignant 
protestations,  the  mai^hal  found  liimself  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  conqueror's  unjust  demands.  Generals  and  soldiers 
were  reduced  to  captivity. 

The  Emperor  Napoloon  dishked  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  whose  in- 
dependence of  character  often  rendered  him  ill-natured  and 
rude ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  did  justice  emphaticaUy  to  hlg 
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rare  merit,  in  a  manner  as  honorable  to  himself  as  to  his  illus- 
trious lieutenant.  "It  is  not  for  the 28,000  men  of  the  garri- 
son that  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Schwari;zenberg  have 
done  that,"  said  he  on  being  informed  of  the  disloyal  rupture 
of  the  capitulation  of  Dresden ;  "  it  is  in  order  to  have  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr :  they  are  well  aware  that  he  is  the  first  man  of  our 
time  for  defence ;  I  surpass  him  in  attack. " 

It  was  for  defence  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  this  time  pre- 
paring, the  greatly  reduced  remains  of  his  army  no  longer  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  forces  to  repel  the  invasion  which  he  fore- 
saw. The  levy  of  280,000  men  announced  in  October  had  now 
become  too  weak  a  resource  against  the  enemy,  and  a  "sena- 
tus-consulte"  ordered  out  300,000  new  combatants  upon  the 
pa^t  conscriptions,  which  had  already  been  so  often  subjected 
to  fresh  calls.  On  this  occasion  the  order  extended  back  to  the 
year  1803.  Since  July,  30,000  supplementary  conscripts  had 
been  raised  in  the  southern  departments  for  the  defence  of  the 
Spanish  frontiers.  For  the  future  the  interior  was  to  be  garri- 
soned by  the  cohorts  of  the  national  guard. 

The  effort  was  something  enormous,  and  to  have  carried  out 
Napoleon's  plan  was  beyond  the  resources  of  the  exhausted 
country.  The  emperor  knew  this  to  a  certain  extent,  and  did 
not  reckon  upon  collecting  under  his  colors  all  the  soldiers 
whom  he  demanded  from  the  coimtry.  He  had  already 
given  orders  to  delay  levying  the  contingent  of  1815,  and  he 
especially  urged  calhng  out  the  three  la«t  conscriptions.  He 
counted  upon  the  winter  months  to  complete  his  military 
preparations.  Count  Daru  had  just  been  appointed  minister 
of  w^ar,  which  was  an  assurance  that  the  utmost  pains  would 
be  bestowed,  with  skill  and  energy-.  General  Drouot  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  guard,  now  largely  increased,  and 
was  appointed  to  regulate  their  recruiting  as  well  as  their 
equipment.  Money  was  now  wanting,  because  the  resources 
formerly  supplied  by  imposing  contributions  upon  the  con- 
quered countries  had  disappeared  with  victory.  On  the  17th 
November,  Napoleon  thus  wrote  to  his  minister  of  finance : 

"M.  le  Comte  Mollien,  in  times  of  penury  like  the  present, 
the  Treasury  cannot  be  administered  on  the  same  principles  or 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  times  of  abundance,  such  as  we  have 
had  till  now.  All  the  orders  of  the  war  administration  for 
supplies,  all  those  of  the  war  minister  for  the  expenses  of 
engineering,  artillery  and  the  re-arming  of  strongholds,  are  not 
paid;  hence  most  disastrous  results  to  the  defence  of  the  State. 


It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  public  debt,  the.penFdons  and  salaries 
of  Holland,  Rome,  Piedmont,  and  even  France,  are  behind- 
hand ;  but  that  misfortune  is  in  no  respect  to  be  compared  to 
what  would  result  from  the  least  delay  in  the  payment  of  the 
orders  of  the  war  administration  or  the  war  minister.  The 
public  safety  has  no  law ;  these  orders  ought  to  be  paid  before 
the  salaries  of  civilians  and  the  pubhc  dividends.  In  the 
present  circumstances  there  has  not  been  an  inch  of  ground 
stirred  anywhere,  because  the  war  orders  remained  everywhere 
unpaid.  I  have  not  more  than  30,000,000  of  silver  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  crown,  and  I  give  you  ten  of  them,  though  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  repugnance,  for  I  was  keeping  it  against  a 
rainy  day,  and  if  that  money  were  used  in  civil  expenses  it 
would  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  last  resource. " 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  at  his  disposal  a  resource  more 
precious.  The  Spanish  war  had  for  five  years  absorbed,  in 
men  and  money,  a  considerable  part  of  the  strength  and  life  of 
Fmnce.  The  hopes  which  Napoleon  had  conceived  as  to  the 
provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro,  vanished  with  his  power. 
The  time  for  annexation  was  past.  Marshal  Soult  was  still  de- 
fending the  southern  frontiers,  and  Suchet  still  held  Catalonia, 
having  garrisoned  the  strongholds  of  Aragon:  80,000  men  of 
excellent  troops  could  be  restored  to  the  country  in  her  neces- 
sity. The  emperor  resolved  to  negotiate,  and  sent  Laforest  to 
Ferdinand  VII.  at  Valengay.  The  old  king,  Charles  IV.,  and 
his  wife,  always  accompained  by  the  Prince  de  la  Paix,  had 
left  Compi^gne,  to  take  up  their  abode  at  Marseilles,  and  after- 
wards at  Rome.  It  was  with  their  son,  who  alone  was  popular 
in  Spain,  and  whose  name  had  served  as  a  rallying-cry  in  the 
National  war,  that  the  Emperor  Kapoleon,  wearied  and  threat- 
ened, at  last  consented  to  negotiate. 

An  unjust  and  disloyal  policy  was  legitimately  punished  by 
meeting  at  every  step  with  distrust  and  treacherous  complica- 
tions. No  one  in  Spain  amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection 
could  trust  to  the  word  or  advances  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
and  none  of  them  was  inclined  even  to  receive  instructions  com- 
ing from  a  captive  prince,  who  might  be  inspired  by  his  jailers. 
Caulaincourt  had  recently  replaced  the  Duke  of  Bassano  as 
foreign  minister,  the  emperor  being  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  lat- 
ter to  public  opinion ;  and  the  new  minister's  advice  was  to  set 
the  King  of  Spain  at  liberty,  after  making  a  bargain  with  him 
as  to  the  conditions  of  his  restoration,  so  that  he  might  plead 
with  his  subjects  his  own  cause  and  that  of  Prance.    NapoleoE 
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did  not  aaopt  that  idea,  being  mistrustful,  not  without  reason, 
of  the  Spanish  prince,  who  was  more  cunning  and  deceitful 
than  ever  in  his  isolation  and  captivity.  At  first  Ferdinand 
refused  to  discuss  matters  with  Laforest,  declaring  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  and  in  Spain, 
and  that  he  wished  to  remain  at  rest  imder  the  emperor's  pro- 
tection. A  proposal  was  made  to  him  that  his  states  should 
be  completely  restored  to  him,  on  condition  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  English,  the  freedom  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  none  of  which  were  to  be 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  A  proposal  of  marrying  Ferdinand 
to  one  of  King  Joseph's  daughters  had  been  considered; 
but  Laforest,  from  diplomatic  reticence,  reserved  that  con- 
dition. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  refused  to  take  part  in  the  negotiation, 
unless  assured  of  some  compensation  in  Italy.  Napoleon  ex- 
claimed indignantly  against  this  claim.  "Joseph  blames  him- 
self for  having  committed  some  military  faults;  he  has  no 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  is  not  a  soldier;  he  could  not 
commit  them ;  he  has  not  committed  them  I  In  fact,  he  has 
lost  Spain,  and  will  certainly  not  recover  it.  Let  him  consult 
the  lowest  of  my  generals,  he  will  see  if  it  is  possible  to  claim 
a  single  \allage  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  But  if  I  \s4shed  to  make 
a  treaty  with  Spain,  I  should  not  be  even  hstened  to  I  The  first 
condition  of  any  peace  with  Europe  is  the  restoration,  pure 
and  simple,  of  Spain  to  the  Bourbons— happy  if  at  that  price  I 
can  rid  myself  of  the  English,  and  bring  back  my  armies  of 
Spain  to  the  Rhine  1  As  to  compensations  in  Italy,  where 
are  they  to  be  found?  Can  I  turn  Murat  out  of  his  kingdom? 
I  have  difficulty  in  keeping  him  to  his  duties  towards  France 
and  me.  How  should  I  be  obeyed  if  I  went  to  ask  him  to  de- 
scend from  his  throne  in  favor  of  Joseph?  As  to  the  Roman 
States,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  give  them  up  to  the  Pope,  and  I 
am  resolved  to  do  so.  As  to  Tuscany  which  belongs  to  Elisa, 
Piedmont  which  belongs  to  France,  or  Lombardy  where 
Eugene  has  so  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  position, 
how  can  I  know  what  they  will  leave  me?  To  keep  France 
with  its  natural  limits,  I  must  gain  many  victories;  but  to 
gain  anything  beyond  the  Alps,  I  should  have  to  gain  many 
more.  And  if  they  leave  me  some  territory  in  Italy,  could  I, 
on  Joseph's  account,  take  it  away  from  Eugene,  that  son  so 
devoted  and  brave,  who  has  constantly  risked  his  life  for  me 
and  for  France,  and  never  incurred  my  displeasure?    The 


Spanish  and  I  can  very  well  dispense  with  King  Joseph,  and 
replace  Ferdinand  VII.  on  the  throne  of  the  Spains." 

The  Spaniards  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection  were  not  eager 
to  see  their  sovereign  very  soon,  united  as  he  was  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  by  a  treaty.    They  wished  to  avenge  them- 
selves; and  the  Enghsh  had  no  wish  to  lose  the  fruit  of  their 
victories.     Ferdinand  had  no  hking  for  the  liberal  principles 
which  ruled  the  insurgent  leaders,  and  the  Cortes  dishked  ab- 
dicating in  his  favor.     Napoleon,  however,  sent  to  Valengay 
the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  formerly  a  special  favorite  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  long  imprisoned  at  Lons-le-Saul- 
nier.     Canon  Esquoiquiz  and  Jos^  Palafox  were  anxious  to  re- 
gain their  liberty  and  secure  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try.    On  the  13th  December,  after  long  negotiations,  the  duke 
started  for  Madrid,  bearing  a  treaty,  signed  on  the  11th  at 
Valengay,  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  King  Ferdinand 
VII.    At  the  same  time,  and  by  another  road,  the  illustrious 
defender  of  Saragossa  was  carrying  into  Spain  a  copy  of  the 
conventions.      Henceforward,  Napoleon  was  anxious  to  free 
himself  from  the  burden  which  he  had  formerly  been  eager  to 
lay  upon  his  shoulders.     The  justice  which  reigns  supreme 
over  human  actions  rendered  this  renunciation  difficult  to  him 
at  the  very  time  when  the  thrones  which  he  had  raised  were 
crumbling  to  pieces  round  his  own,  or  escaping  from  his  con- 
trol.    Murat  had  already  seemed  to  waver  in  his  fidelity :  the 
intrigues  of  Austria  had  influenced  the  mind  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, who  had  complete  power  over  her  husband.    He  aimed  at 
becoming  the  head  of  an  independent  Italy,  and  asked  Napo- 
leon himself  to  furnish  the  means.     Such  was  the  advice  given 
by  Fouch^,  who  had  been  sent  to  strengthen  his  fidehty.   Only 
a  few  months  more  were  to  elapse  before  Murat,  thinking  he 
should  save  his  throne  by  treachery,  signed  with  Austria  and 
England  a  treaty  of  alliance  (6th,  11th  January-,  1814),  which 
he  was  soon  after  to  violate,  in  order  to  pay  at  last  with  his 
life  for  the  vacillations  of  a  mind  which  was  always  unstable 
and  weak,  unless  when  face  to  face  with  the  dangers  of  the 
battle-field  and  under  the  constraint  of  military  honor. 

Time  was  pressing,  and  Napoleon  began  to  think  that  he 
could  not  make  use  of  the  whole  winter  to  complete  his  war- 
like preparations.  Probably  even  the  allied  powers  would  not 
allow  him  time  to  recaU  by  his  negotiations  the  troops  still 
occupying  Spain  and  those  which  he  wished  to  bring  away 
from  the  German  strongholds.   Scarcely  40,000  men  of  the  new 
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levies  were  yet  brought  together  in  the  depots;  from  60,000  to 
60,000  weary  soldiers  still  occupied  the  Rhenish  frontiers;  and 
in' Italy  Prince  Eu^^ne  had  not  collected  40,000.  After  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  the  allies  stopped,  as  if  astonished  at  their 
success,  hesitating  to  pursue  him  and  beard  the  Hon  even 
in  his  den.  About  the  middle  of  November  the  sovereigns, 
who  had  met  in  Frankfort,  had  some  intention  of  negotia- 
ting. 

The  Prussians  were  enthusiastic,  from  the  ardor  of  ven- 
geance, and  the  necessity  of  reconstituting  their  dismembered 
country  with  some  glory.    The  Russians  were  fully  aware  of 
the  difaculties  of  carrying  out  an  enterprise  against  France  to 
the  very  end:  they  had  been  fighting  incessantly  for  eighteen 
months,  and  were  anxious  for  rest.     Their  emperor  was  more 
eager  than  his  generals  to  pursue  his  advantages ;  he  beheved 
himself  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  wished  to  efface  the  humili- 
ations which  Napoleon  had  recently  subjected  him  to.    When 
stepping  upon  French  territory,  Lord  Wellington  addressed  to 
his  troops  that  famous  proclamation:  "Let  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  this  army  not  forget,  that  if  the  nations  are  at  war 
with  France,  it  is  only  because  the  ruler  of  France  will  not 
allow  them  peace,  and  because  ho  aims  at  subjecting  them  to 
his  yoke."    The  English  Cabinet  had  sent  as  a  plenipotentiary 
to  the  iillied  sovereigns,  Lord  Aberdeen,  still  very  young,  but 
already  remarkable  by  his  calm  yet  self-reliant  disposition. 
Favorable  in  their  real  hearts  to  that  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  which  England  had  always  considered  the  surest 
guarantee  of  lasting  peace  in  France,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his 
ambassador  were  not  disposed  to  make  it  a  condition.    The 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  minister  still  hoped  to  obtain  from 
Napoleon  the  concessions  necessary  to  restore  peace :  it  was 
their  wisdom  and  influence  that  produced  the  harmony  which 
presided  over  the  resolutions  of  the  allied  princes.   It  was  Met- 
temich  who  took  the  initiative  at  Frankfort  in  pacific  over- 
tiu^s  towards  the  emperor,   entrusting  with  that  duty   St. 
Aignan,  the  brother-in-Law  of  Caulaincourt,  who  had  recently 
been  French  Minister  at  Weimar.    Caulaincourt  was  asked  to 
gain  information  for  negotiations  on  the  baso  of  the  natural 
Umits  of  France— the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.    Th© 
sovereigns  did  not  aim  at  the  humiliation  of  their  illustrious 
and  now  defeated  enemy,  but  were  resolved  upon  granting 
nothing  beyond  what  they  had  already  stipulated.    Nesselrode 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  spoke  to  the  same  effect.     The  charg6, 


d'affaires  set  out  for  Paris  bearing  a  summary  of  the  conditions 
of  the  peace. 

It  required  a  great  effort  to  renounce  the  habits  of  illimitable 
power,  and  learn,  after  fifteen  years  of  indisputable  authority, 
to  reckon  with  the  various  powers  abroad  and  at  home.  While 
accepting  the  idea  of  a  negotiation,  and  specifying  no  place  for 
the  future  congress,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  condescend 
in  his  first  reply  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  bases  of  the 
peace;  and  when  at  last,  on  the  2nd  December,  Caulaincourt 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  explicit  agreement  to  the  Frankfort 
proposals,  it  was  too  late.  England  claimed  a  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  victory,  and  Aberdeen's  instructions  were 
modified.     Time  had  advanced,  and  events  advanced  with  it. 

Public  opinion  in  France  was  advancing,  together  with  time 
and  events,  and  the  emperor  acknowledged  it  with  an  angry 
feeling,  which  he  was  unable  to  contain.  A  month  after  the 
Legislative  Body  had  been  summoned,  the  session  was  at  last 
opened  by  the  emperor,  on  the  19th  December.  The  faces  of 
all  were  gloomy,  and  their  hearts  full  of  the  anxiety  which 
weighed  upon  every  household  in  France.  The  partisans  of 
the  imperial  regime  exerted  themselves  in  vain  calming  the 
general  uneasiness  and  imposing  silence  upon  just  complaints, 
when  Napoleon  himself  thus  addressed  his  Parliament  :— 

"Senators,  councillors  of  State,  deputies  of  the  Legislative 
Body,- 

"  Brilliant  victories  have  shed  lustre  upon  French  arms  dur- 
ing the  present  campaign,  but  unparalleled  defections  rendered 
those  victories  useless,  and  everything:  turned  against  us. 
France  herself  would  be  in  danger  without  the  energy  and 
union  of  the  French. 

"I  was  never  seduced  by  prosperity,  and  adversity  would 
find  me  above  her  assaults. 

"I  have  several  times  given  peace  to  the  nations  when  they 
hiid  lost  everything.  With  part  of  my  conquests  I  raised 
thrones  for  kings  who  have  deserted  me.  I  conceived  and 
executed  great  schemes  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
world.  A  monarch  and  a  father,  I  feel  what  peace  adds  to  the 
seciuity  of  thrones  and  of  families.  Negotiations  have  been 
begun  with  the  aUied  powers.  I  have  adhered  to  the  prelim- 
inary bases  proposed  by  them,  and  was  therefore  in  hopes  that 
before  the  opening  of  this  session  the  Congress  would  have  as- 
sembled at  Mannheim ;  but  new  delays,  for  which  France  is 
not  blamable,  have  deferred  that  event,  which  all  are  ©agerlj 
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awaiting.    I  have  given  orders  that  all  the  original  documents 

of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  should  be  laid  before  you. 
You  mil  receive  information  of  them  through  a  commission, 
and  my  councillors  will  acquaint  you  with  my  hitentions  re- 
specting them.  Tliere  is  on  my  part  no  opposition  to  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  I  know  and  share  in  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  people.  I  say  the  French  people,  because  there  is  none 
of  them  who  desires  peace  at  the  cost  of  honor." 

"  When  the  emperor  laid  before  the  Senate  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  several  of  the  documents  of  his  negotiations  with 
the  allied  powers,"  says  Guizot,  in  his  Memoirs,  "and  wished 
for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments,  if  he  had  had  a  real  pur- 
pose of  makmg  peace,  or  of  seriously  convincing  France  that  if 
peace  were  not  made  it  was  by  no  means  on  account  of  the  ob- 
stinacy of  his  overbearing  wiJl,  he  would  certainly  have  found 
in  both  houses,  however  enervated  they  might  be,  energetic 
and  por>nhr  support.      I  frequently  conversed   on  intimate 
terms  with  three  of  the  five  members  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Lep^slative  Body.  Maine  de  Biran,  Gallois,  and  Raynouard,  and 
from  them  knew  also  the  o]>inions  of  the  remaining  two,  Lain6 
and  Flauper^ues.     Biran  was,  like  Royer-Collard  and  myself, 
a  member  of  a  small  philosophical  club,  where  we  freely  dis 
cussed  everything,   and  kept  us  well  informed  of  what  was 
goin^  on  in  the  Commission  and  in  the  Legislative  Body  itself. 
Thoa,2:h  oripnally  a  royahst,  he  was  independent  of  all  parties 
and  intrigues,  conscientious  almost  to  a  fault,  sometimes  even 
timid  wl-ien  his  conscience  did  not  absolutely  impose  courage 
upon  him,  with  little  likin-  for  politics,  and  in  any  case  ever 
averse  to  the  adoption  of  an  extreme  resolution  or  any  active 
initiative.    Gallois,  a  man  of  the  worl<l  and  a  student,  a  mod- 
erate liberal  of  the  philosophiral  school  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  more  concerned  about  his  library  than  public  notor- 
iety, and  wished  to  perform  worthily  his  duty  to  his  country 
without  disturbing  the  habitual  serenity  of  his  life.     With 
more  energy  of  manner  and  language,  as  a  provencal  and  a 
poet.  Raynouard  was  nevertheless  disincHned  to  rash  measures, 
and  his  complaints,  which  were  said  to  be  severe  against  the 
tyrannical  abuses  of  the  imperial  administration,   would  not 
have  prevented  him  being  contented  with  those  moderate  re- 
parations which  in  the  meantime  save  honor,  and  give  hope 
for  the  future.    Flaugergues,  an  honest  repubhcan,  who  put  on 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  unyielding  in  disposi- 
tion and  character,  waa  capable  of  energetic  resolutioni  but  ha 
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could  not  communicate  it  to  others.  He  had  but  small  mflu. 
ence  upon  his  colleagues,  though  he  spoke  a  great  deal.  Laine, 
on  the  contrary,  had  a  warm  and  sympathetic  heart  under  a 
downcast  manner,  and  a  nobleness  of  mind  without  much 
originality  or  power.  He  spoke  with  great  point  and  force 
when  his  feelings  were  moved.  Formerly  a  repubhcan,  and 
afterwards  simply  a  disinterested  partisan  of  the  hberal  ideas 
and  sentiments,  he  was  at  once  appointed  leader  of  the  com- 
mission, and  agreed  without  hesitation  to  be  its  mouthpiece. 
But,  unlike  his  colleagues,  he  had  no  premeditated  hostility  or 
secret  engagement  against  the  emperor.  They  all  wished  only 
to  convey  to  him  the  earnest  desire  of  France  for  a  really 
pacific  foreign  policy,  and  the  respect  for  the  people's  rights  at 
home  with  legal  exercise  of  power. 

''  With  such  men,  animated  with  such  views,  it  was  easy  to 
come  to  an  arrangement ;  but  Napoleon  would  not  even  grant 
them  a  hearing."  He  had  beforehand  chafed  the  remains  of 
self-respect  which  were  rea waking  amongst  the  deputies  by  ig- 
noring their  right  to  present  a  Ust  of  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dentship. The  Duke  of  Massa  (Regnier)  formerly  one  of  the 
high  judges,  minister  of  justice,  and  who  had  just  been  replaced 
in  the  cabinet  by  young  Count  Mole,  was  named  President  of 
the  Legislative  Body.  To  explain  this  transformation,  which 
was  announced  by  a  s^natiis-consnlte,  MoM  had  recourse  to  sin- 
gular arguments.  "It  might  happen,"  said  he,  "  that  the  can- 
didates presented  by  the  Legislative  Body,  however  honorable 
or  distinguished,  have  never  been  personally  known  to  the  em- 
peror, or  that  they  themselves  were  unacquainted  with  the 
forms  and  ceremonial  of  the  palace.  Wliereas,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  emperor  choosing  the  president  directly,  the  Legislative 
Body  will  be  sure  of  finding  in  him  a  useful  intermediary,  a 
guide  and  support." 

Lain^'s  report  was  keenly  discussed  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  government  who  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  five 
deputies.  Massa  was  also  there;  and  on  his  charging  Ray- 
nouard  with  making  unconstitutional  claims,  the  author  of 
Les  TempUers  turned  quickly  to  him  and  said,  "I  see  nothing 
here  that  is  unconstitutional,  but  your  presence  and  func- 
tions." 

The  Archchancellor  Cambac^res  obtained  several  modifica- 
tions in  the  original  form  of  the  report,  yet  when  the  document 
was  submitted  to  the  emperor,  he  burst  into  a  violent  rage. 
He  pretended  to  see  in  the  terms  used  by  the  Commission  of 
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the  Legislative  Body  a  return  to  the  claims  and  passions  of  the 
revolutionary  assemblies;  and  in   spite  of  aU  that  could  be 
urged  by  several  of  his  councillors,  more  particularly  Camba- 
ceres  and  Rovigo,  he  determined  to  suppress  the  report  and  ad- 
journ the  Lep^lative  Body.     The  decree  appeared  m  the  Mom- 
teur  of  the  1st  January,  1814,  and  when  the  deputies  appeared 
at  the  Tuileries  to  pay  their  respects  on  the  occasion  of  the  new 
year  the  emperor  abruptly  stopped  them,  and  getting  into  a 
passion    exclaimed,  with  the  most  violent  gestures  and  lan- 
guage, such  as  he  sometimes  gave  way  to:  ''Deputies  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  you  can  do  much  good,  and  you  have  done 
much  harm.     I  summoned  you  to  assist  me,  and  you  havo 
come  to  say  and  do  what  is  necessary  to  help  the  foreigner. 
Eleven  twelfths  of  you  are  good,  the  rest  are  factious,  and  you 
have  been  their  dupes.    Your  commission  has  been  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Girondins.    M.  Lain^,  who  drew  up  your  re- 
port, is  a  worthless  man.     He  is  sold  to  England,  \\4th  whom 
he  has  communication  by  means  of  Des^ze,  the  barrister:  I 
shall  keep  my  eye  upon  him.    Two  battles  lost  in  Champagne 
would  have  done  less  harm  than  his  report.     M.  Eaynouard 
said  that  Marshal  Massena  pillaged  a  citizen's  country-house; 
M.  Rivnouaixi  is  a  liar  .  .  .  How  can  you  blame  me  for  my 
misfortunes?    You  say  that  adversity  has  given  me  good  ad- 
vice.    Is  it  by  reproaches  that  you  propose  to  restore  the  glory 
of  the  throne?    I  am  one  of  those  men  who  can  face  death,  but 
not  disgrace.     Besides,  what  is  the  throne?     Four  pieces  of 
wood  covered  with  a  piece  of  velvet:  ever>i:hing  depends  upon 
him  whose  seat  it  is.     The  throne  is  in  the  desire  of  the  nation, 
whom  I  represent;  I  cannot  be  attacked  without  attacking  it. 
Four  times  have  I  been  called  by  the  nation;  I  had  the  votes  of 
6,0(K).000  of  citizens.     I  have  a  title,  and  you  have  none.    You 
are  only  deputies  of  the  departments.     Is  this  a  time  for  re- 
monstrance when  200,000  Cossacks  are  crossing  our  frontiers? 
Your  theorists  ask  for  guarantees  of  defence  against  power;  at 
this  moment  France  only  asks  for  those  against  the  enemy. 
You  speak  of  abuses  and  vexations,  which  I  am  as  well  aware 
of  as  you;  they  are  due  to  the  circumstances  and  misfortimee 
cf  the  times.    When  before  Europe  in  arms,  why  speak  of  our 
domestic  quarrels?    One's  dirty  linen  should  be  washed  at 
home.    You  surely  wish  to  imitate  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  begin  another  revolution?    I  am  beyond  reach  of  your  de- 
clamations    In  three  months  we  shall  have  peace,  or  I  shall 
be  dead.    Our  enemies  have  never  conquered  us,  nor  wlD  they 
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conquer  us.    They  will  be  driven  away  more  speedily  than 
they  came." 

Even  when  his  passionate  outbursts  were  genuine  and  pain- 
ful, the  Emperor  Napoleon  always  considered  what  effect  they 
might  produce,  and  tried  to  make  use  of  it.  When  comniimi- 
eating  to  the  commission  the  documents  of  the  negotiation  he 
forbade  the  Duke  of  Vicentia  to  place  amongst  them  thatwliich 
laid  down  the  conditions  on  which  the  alhed  powers  were 
ready  to  treat,  not  wishing  to  agree  to  any  basis  of  peace.  The 
Duke  of  Ro\ngo  undertook  to  carry  to  its  utmost  extremity  the 
indiscretion  of  his  anger.  ''  Your  words  are  very  imprudent, " 
he  said  to  the  members  of  the  commission,  '' when  there  is  a 
Bourbon  in  the  saddle. " 

''Thus  in  his  great  extremity,  under  the  blow  of  the  most 
startling  manifestations,  human  and  divine,  the  despot  at  bav 
made  a  display  of  absolute  power;  the  conquered  conqueror 
showed  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  were,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  only  a  means  of  waiting  till  the  chances  of  war 
should  again  turn  in  his  favor,  and  the  tottering  head  of  the 
new  dynasty  proclaimed  himself  that  the  old  dynasty  was 
there,  ready  to  take  his  place."  * 

The  Senate  was  more  deferential  than  the  legislative  Body 
and  Fontanes  in  his  speech  expressed  the  wish  of  the  nation 
under  the  form  of  a  panegyric.  "Sire,"  said  he,  ^^obt^un 
peace  by  a  final  effort  worthy  of  yourself  and  of  Frenchmen; 
and  may  your  hand,  so  many  times  victorious,  lay  its  sword 
a^ide  after  securing  the  repose  of  the  world."  It  was  the 
senators  whom  the  emperor  appointed  to  go  to  the  depart- 
ments to  stir  up  patriotic  zeal.  His  last  interview  with  tbi  m 
was  touching.  Like  King  Louis  XIV.,  on  his  death-bed  hold- 
mg  m  his  arms  the  little  prince  who  was  about  to  become 
King  Loms  XV.,  he  acknowledged  the  wrong  which  he  had 
done  to  his  peo])le.  '.'  I  have  made  too  manv  wars.  I  formed 
immense  projects,  and  wished  to  secure  to  France  the  empire 
of  the  world.  I  counted  too  much  upon  my  good  fortune  and 
must  expmU^  that  fault.  I  shall  make  peace,  and  shall  do  so 
accoi-amir  as  the  cu-cumstances  require;  it  wOl  be  mortifying 
to  no  one  but  me.  It  is  I  who  have  been  deceived,  and  f 
ought  to  suffer,  not  France;  she  has  freely  shed  her  blood  for 
me,  and  spared  no  sacrifice.  Tell  the  French  that  I  no  lonp:er 
claim  their  efforts  for  myself  and  my  projects;  I  ask  from 
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them  only  the  means  of  thrusting  back  the  enemy  out  of  our 
territory.  Alsace,  Franche-Comte,  Navarre,  and  Beam  are 
invaded;  I  wish  to  treat  on  the  frontiers,  and  not  in  the  bosom 
of  our  provinces  laid  waste  by  a  horde  of  savages.  I  summon 
the  Frenchmen  of  Paris,  Brittany,  Normandy,  Champagne, 
Burgimdy,  and  the  other  departments,  to  the  assistance  of 
their  brothers.  To  rescue  these  from  the  enemy  is  the  only 
point  at  issue;  there  is  no  longer  any  question  about  recover- 
ing the  conquests  which  we  formerly  made." 

Napoleon  still  spoke  of  peace,  but  he  knew  well  that  at  that 
moment  war  alone  was  preparing  for  France  as  well  as  him,  a 
war  of  fury  and  desperation.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  return 
from  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  after  the  defeat  of  Leipsic,  he 
wished  to  beat  down  the  conditions  of  peace,  but  his  hesitation 
and  falsehood,  so  nnich  regretted  by  the  allies  who  were  will- 
ing to  negotiate,  supplied  arms  to  those  who  were  hostile. 
Count  Stein,  formerly  leader  of  the  national  rising  in  Ger- 
many against  Napoleon,  and  now  governor  of  the  German 
territories  recovered  from  France,  was  openly  opposed  to  any 
pacific  overture;  and  with  the  Fmperor  xVlexander,  whose  in- 
timacy he  already  shared.  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  displayed 
against  the  Emperor  Napoleon  an  hereditary  hatred,  of  that 
sort,  both  persistent  and  keen,  which  is  frequently  called  a 
Corsican  batred.  Spiung  from  a  family  always  at  feud  with 
the  Bonapnrtes,  belonging  traditionally  to  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  defeated  in  Coisica  by  the  1^'rench  i-evolution  repre- 
sented by  General  Bonay)aii:e,  he  Iiad  run  over  Europe  inspired 
by  his  revenge— England,  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden— stirring 
up  enemies  against  us,  provoking  annoyance  and  difYiculties, 
creating  or  exciting  distrust  and  suspicion.  Singularly  suited 
for  this  task  l)y  his  political  genius,  so  supple  and  yot  compre- 
hensive, keeidy  deteruiined  to  pursue  it  even  to  the  day  when 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  deposition  was  pronounced  by  the 
Senate,  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  soon  after  to  whisper  to  a 
lady's  ear,  when  sitting  with  the  diplomatists,  "I  told  3'ou 
that  1  should  kill  him !"  At  the  close  of  the  year  1R18,  during 
the  terrible  crisis  which  threatened  the  power  and  throne  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  he  appeared  amongst  the  allies  as  a 
skilful  adviser,  anxious  to  forewarn  them  against  the  perfidies 
of  their  adversary,  and  ins]>iring  the  most  complete  distrust. 
Henceforth  England  claimed  Antwerp  and  Flushing.  She  had 
again  conceived  the  idea  of  checking  France  with  that  strong 
barrier  which  had  formerly  been  the  subject  of  so  many  negO' 
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taations  at  the  time  of  the  threatening  conquests  of  Louis 
XIV.  She  wished  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  could  protect  the  coast  from  the  Texel  to  xVntwerp! 
The  spontaneous  insurrection  by  which  Holland  had  just  re^ 
gained  her  national  independence  was  of  the  most  important 
service  to  the  plans  of  the  English  cabinet. 

Holland  had  docilely  submitted  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
her  by  revolutionary  France,  assisted  by  those  parties  of  her 
own  citizens  who  were  rending  her  bosom.     She  had  after- 
wards  seen  her  bmxien  grow  heavier  and  her  chains  tighten. 
King  Louis  Bonaparte  had  reigned  with  difficulty,  and  the  an- 
nexation to  the  French  Empu-e  was  the  cause  of'  profound  dis- 
satisfaction, which  was  constantly  kept  alive  by  their  com- 
mercial grievances  and  the  ciaishing  load  of  the  conscription. 
Partial  risings  took  place,  and  were  severely  repressed.     When 
fortune  seemed  to  desert  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Holland  was 
worked  upon  by  agents  of  the  allied  powers  who  promised  to 
support  the  national  movement.     The  approaches  by  sea  wei-e 
blof.'ked  by  Admiral  Missiessy  with  the  fleet  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  Admiral  Verhuell  with  the  fleet  of  the  Texel.     Bemadotte 
had  been  appointed  to  support  the  Dutch  patriots  by  entering 
theii'  territory  on  the  land  side,  but  had  directed  his  forces 
towards  Denmiu-k,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  Nor- 
way, and  was  treating  with  Marshal  Davout  about  the  evacua- 
tion of  Hamburg.      The  allied  princes  were  annoyed  at  his 
selfish  delay,  and  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden  was  obliged  to 
detach  part  of  his  army  against  General  Mohtor,  v.- ho  had  a 
very  small  number  oJt'  troops  at  his  command.     "When  tha 
general   advanced   upon    Utrecht   to   guard   the    lin.e    from 
Naarden  to  Gk)rkum  the   national  insurrection  immediately 
burst  forth  at  Amsterdam,  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  Orange  !** 
repeated  a  tbousand  times.    The  Amsterdam  patricians,  stead- 
fast supporters  of  the  old  repubhc  of  the  United  Provinces, 
understood  that  the  people  ought  to  rally  round  the  honored 
name  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  twice  their  liberator  from  the 
most  cruel  oppression.    They  accepted  the  popular  revolution, 
and  did  not  conceal  from  the  Arch-Treasurer  Lebrun  their 
resolution  to  support   the   cause   of  national   independence. 
Thereupon  the  French  authorities,  civil  and  mihtary,  found 
tiiemselves  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  national  movement; 
QeDeral  Molitor  withdrew  upon  the  Waal,  and  Prince  Lebrun 
took  the  road  to  France.    All  the  Dutch  towns  imitated  the 
example  of  Amsterdam.     The  Prince  of  Orange  did  little 
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after  his  return.  An  army  of  6000  English  landed  on  the 
coast,  and  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
became  the  most  important  article  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  new 
instructions.  Henceforth  the  alUed  powers  no  longer  adhered 
to  the  propositions  of  Frankfort,  which  Napoleon  at  last 
agreed  to  accept  as  base  of  the  negotiations.  Following  the 
lead  of  England,  the  sovereigns  now  allowed  France  no  other 
limits  than  those  of  1790. 

Nevertheless,  after  long  hesitation  and  some  dissension 
among  themselves,  which  had  placed  the  coalition  itself  in 
danger,  the  allied  amiies  violated  the  Swiss  neutrality  which 
the  Diet  had  taken  care  should  be  acknowledged  even  by 
Napoleon.  The  emperor  had  in  fact  recalled  his  troops  from 
Ticino,  declaring  that  his  title  of  "  Mediator  of  the  Confedei-a- 
tion"'  was  only  intended  to  recall  the  services  rendered  to 
Switzerland  by  France.  Some  risings  which  took  place  in 
Berne  and  several  other  towns  in  favor  of  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, suited  the  wishes  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Austrians.  On  the  21st  December,  1813,  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  advanced  by  Berne  and  Geneva 
towards  Besangon  and  Dole,  while  the  Bavarians  marched 
upon  Bel  fort.  The  Prussians  with  Blucher  were  between 
Mayence  and  Coblentz,  waiting  for  the  moment  to  cross  the 
Phine  in  their  tuiTi,  when  they  at  once  marched  towards  the 
fortress  protecting  that  river.  The  allied  army  amounted  to 
about  200,000  men.  The  emperor  had  sent  as  quickly  as  possi' 
ble  his  conscripts  to  Marshals  Macdonald,  ^larmont,  and  Victor, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  defend  the  Phenish  frontiers.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  organizing  an  army  at  Lyons  for  thd 
purpose  of  blocking  the  roads  from  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 
Then  entrusting  old  Marshal  Kellermann,  Duke  of  Valmy, 
with  the  care  of  organizing  an  army  of  reserve  before  Paris, 
he  himseK  started  for  Chalons  on  the  25th  January,  1814,  after 
tenderly  bidding  his  wife  farewell,  though  he  did  not  know  it 
was  the  last,  and  leaving  her  invested  with  the  cares  of  the 
regency  under  the  direction  of  the  Arch-chancellor  Cam- 
baceres.  When  appointing  the  council,  he  openly  expressed 
his  distrust  of  Talleyrand,  whose  presence  in  it  he  could  not 
dispense  with.  "I  am  weU  aware,"  said  he,  "that  I  have  in 
Paris  other  enemies  besides  those  I  am  going  to  fight,  and  that 
my  absence  wiU  leave  them  the  field  open."  He  had,  how- 
ever, recalled  to  Paris  King  Joseph,  and  recommended  the 
empress  and  his  son  to  his  care.    Murat  had  by  this  time 
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openly  completed  his  defection.  The  government  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  had  not  replied  to  the  communication  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  King  Ferdinand.  Wellington  and  the 
English  still  threatened  the  departments  of  the  south,  and  the 
army  of  Spain  was  therefore  not  available.  Napoleon  had 
just  sent  the  Pope  to  Savona,  as  a  preparation  for  that  restora- 
tion of  the  Roman  States  which  he  seemed  now  to  be  resolved 
upon.  He  had  sent  Caulaincourt  himself  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  sovereigns,  which  was  already  at  Lun^ville,  ordering 
him  to  demand  a  reply  to  the  pacific  proposals  formerly  sent 
from  Frankfort  by  St.  Aignan.  "The  emperor  having  ad- 
hered to  the  projected  bases,"  wrote  his  plenipotentiary,  "was 
astonislied  to  see  negotiation  growing  languid." 

Napoleon's  most  faithful  servants  were  not  deceived  as  to  the 
uselessness  of  the  last  efforts  which  he  was  still  putting  forth 
to  defend  his  tottering  power.  "  We  are  about  to  undertake  a 
task  not  only  difilcult,  but  very  useless,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Vicentia,  as  he  left  Paris;  "  do  what  we  maj',  the  era  of  the 
Napoleons  is  drawing  tp  a  close,  and  that  of  the  Bourbons  is 
recommencing."  Napoleon  himself  fully  realized  the  temble 
results  of  that  invasion,  which  he  wished  to  check  with  ex- 
hausted troops,  in  a  country  depo]:)ulated  by  war.  One  of  his 
ministers*  asked  him  for  instructions  in  case  communications 
should  come  to  be  intercepted  between  Paris  blockaded  by  the 
enemy  and  head-quarters.  "My  dear  fellow,"  replied  he,  "if 
the  enemy  reach  the  gates  of  Paris,  there  is  no  more  empire." 

"  I  have  still  before  my  eyes  the  arjpeiirance  of  Paris,"  says 
Guizot,  in  his  Memoires;  *'for  example,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
which  was  then  only  partly  built.  No  workmen,  no  move- 
ment, materials  in  heaps  unused,  deserted  scaffolding,  erec- 
tions abandoned  from  want  of  money,  hands,  and  confidence, 
new  ruins.  Everywhere  the  population  seemed  uneasy  and 
restlessly  idle,  like  people  who  are  in  want  both  of  work  and 
rest.  On  the  highways,  and  in  the  towns  and  \illages,  there 
was  the  same  appearance  of  inaction  and  agitation,  the  same 
visible  impoverislunent  of  the  country,  man}^  more  women  and 
children  tlian  men;  young  conscripts,  sadly  on  the  march  to 
join  their  corps;  sick  and  woimded  soldiers  pouring:  back  to 
the  interior;  a  nation  nmtilated  and  attenuated.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  this  physical  distress.  thei*e  was  gi'eat  moral  }>er- 
plexity ,  the  disturbance  caused  by  contrary  sentiments ;   the 
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eager  desire  for  peace,  and  violent  hatred  of  the  foreigner, 
with  the  alternatives  of  anger  against  Napoleon  or  sympathy 
for  him ;  at  one  time  cursed  as  the  author  of  so  many  woes,  at 
another  celebrated  as  defender  of  the  country  and  avenger  of 
her  wrongs.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  in  his  defence,  and  but 
small  coniidence  in  his  success,  but  no  one  made  any  attempt 
to  oppose  him.  There  were  some  hostile  conversations,  several 
preparatory  announcements,  some  going  and  coming  accord- 
hig  to  the  results  anticipated,  but  nothing  more.  The  emperor 
acted  in  perfect  Hberty,  and  with  all  the  energy  to  be  expected 
from  his  isolation  and  the  moral  and  physical  exhaustion  of  the 
country.  Never  was  such  public  apathy  seen  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  national  anxiety,  or  discontents  refraining  to  such  an 
extent  from  all  action,  or  agents  so  eager  to  disavow  their 
master  while  remaining  so  subservient  to  his  purposes.  It  was 
a  nation  of  harassed  onlookers,  who  had  lost  all  habit  of  taking 
any  share  themselves  in  their  own  lot,  and  knew  not  what  de- 
termination they  were  to  desire  or  to  dread  for  the  terrible 
drama  in  which  their  hberty  and  national  existence  were  at 

stake." 

The  sudden  changes  in  the  drama  became  daily  more  urgent. 
Being  surprised,  with  their  forces  insufficient  or  badly  pre- 
pared, the  ^larshals  Victor,  Marmont,  and  Ney  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  abandon  their  positions,  and  fail  back  to 
the  river  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  The  departmental  administra- 
tions withdrew  before  the  enemy,  and  thus  delivered  up  with- 
out resistance  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Franche-Comte.  The 
population,  troubled,  disarmed,  abandoned  to  their  own  re- 
sources and  suggestions,  w^ere  divided  in  their  real  sentiments 
by  different  and  contradictory  opinions.  ''  Among  the  well-to- 
do  and  intelhgent  classes  the  desire  for  peace,  disgust  with  the 
demands  and  speculations  of  imperial  despotism,  the  certainty 
of  its  overthrow,  and  the  near  approach  of  another  pohtica] 
rule,  were  evidently  the  ruling  ideas.  The  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  intermitted  their  weary  depression  to  give  them* 
selves  up  to  patriotic  rage  and  revolutionary  recollections.  No 
moral  union  in  the  country,  no  common  thought  or  feeUng,  in 
spite  of  a  common  experience  and  misfortune."*  The  old 
soldiers  of  Napoleon  were  still  to  show  prodigies  of  courage  in 
his  name  and  luider  his  orders ;  but  the  conscripts  gi'umbled  as 
they  joined  their  regiments,  and  many  deserted  their  colors. 

Ml  II.  11  I  Lt 

*  Mimoires  pour  servir  d  I'llistoire  de  mon  Tempg, 


When  Napoleon  reached  Chalons-sur-Mame,  along  with  the 
shouts  of  "Long  live  the  Emperor!"  he  heard  ringing  in  his 
ears,  "Down  with  joint  taxes!"  As  usual,  the  popular  angei 
first  showed  itself  against  the  taxes. 

"  Does  your  Majesty  bring  reinforcements?"  asked  the  im\r> 
shals  as  they  gathered  round  Napoleon.  ' '  No, "  replied  he ;  and 
he  passed  in  review  the  forces  whom  he  had  at  hand,  making 
an  estimate  of  those  who  might  soon  join  them.  Victor  and 
Marmont  had  each  kept  10,000  men,  and  Ney  reckoned  6000. 
General  Gerard  and  Marshal  Mortier  together  made  up  more 
than  20,000  soldiers,  and  General  Lefebvre-Desnouttes brought 
from  6000  to  7000.  Macdonald  was  returning  from  the  Ardennes 
witli  12,000  men,  and  Marshals  Soult  and  Suchet  had  detached 
several  divisions  of  the  army  of  Spain,  which  were  coming  up 
with  all  speed  by  the  Bordeaux  road.  Bodies  of  reserve  were 
being  prepared  at  Troyes  and  on  the  Seine.  At  fii-st,  in  order 
to  meet  the  attack  of  220,000  allies,  the  soldiers  about  Napoleon 
did  not  amount  to  60,000.  There  was  a  large?  supply  of  excellent 
ai-tillery,  and  the  emperor  revived  by  his  courage  all  who  were 
disheartened.  He  occupied  all  the  passages  over  the  Marne, 
the  Aube,  and  the  Sehie,  fixing  his  head  quarters  at  St.  Dizier» 
which  he  bad  just  recovered  from  the  enemy.  Bliicher  had 
already  set  out  to  join  Prince  Schwartzenberg  on  tlio  Upper 
Marne;  and  the  allied  sovereigns  met  at  Langres  where  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  just  arrived,  the  head  of  the  English  cabinet, 
having  decided  to  direct  personally  the  important  negotiations 
which  were  in  preparation.  Chatillon-sur-Seine  was  desig- 
nated as  the  seat  of  the  future  congress.  Caulaincourt  had 
hitherto  only  received  evasive  replies,  and  remained  at  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  enemy's  army.  "  We  are  waiting  for  Lord 
Castlereagh,"  was  the  reply  sent  him  by  Metternich. 

A  favorite  disciple  of  Pitt,  and  passionately  engaged,  since 
the  beginning  of  his  political  career,  in  resisting  France, 
whether  revolutionary,  republican,  or  absolutist,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh brouglit  to  the  congress  an  influence  which  w^as  certain 
to  become  preponderating.  His  firmness  and  simplicity  of 
mind,  and  resolution  of  character,  well  fitted  him  to  play  the 
great  part  which  was  reserved  for  England  in  the  congress  of 
nations.  For  a  long  time  she  had  sustained,  with  her  pecuni- 
ary resources,  a  principal  share  of  the  burden  of  the  war.  She 
alone  had  persistently  remained  hostile  to  Napoleon,  and  never 
became  subject  to  his  yoke.  Her  adhesion  or  opposition  was 
to  decide  upon  peace  or  war,  and  all  the  powers  were  disposed 
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to  grant  her  great  concessions.  The  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  possibility  of  a  matrimonial  union 
which  should  bind  the  nevr  state  to  the  EngUsh  monarchy,  and 
the  reduction  of  France  to  the  frontiers  of  1790,  were  the  points 
fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations  by  the  head  of 
the  Enghsh  cabinet.  He  did  not  admit  that  the  question  of 
maritime  rights  should  even  be  discussed ;  and,  as  soon  as  his 
conditions  were  accepted,  he  brought  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  to  bear  on  the  side  of  moderation,  and  came  to  agree- 
ment with  Austria  as  to  those  views  and  intentions  wliich 
were  not  affected  by  the  question  of  a  French  dynasty. 
Popular  opinion  in  England  was  becoming  more  and  more 
favorable  to  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  tliat 
being  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  peace.  The  diplomatists 
assembled  at  Langres  bad  not  yet  come  to  a  decision  on  this 
point,  though  they  all  foresaw  that  the  question  of  maintaining 
the  imperial  throne  would  not  occasion  dissension  in  the  coal- 
ition. The  Emperor  Francis  gp  ve  them  to  understand  that  he 
should  not  claim  the  crown  for  his  gi*audson,  if  his  son  in-law 
were  overthrown.  The  idea  of  placing  Beriuidotte  on  the 
throne  had  sometimes  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

The  plenipotentiaries  had  already  been  designated  for  all  the 
allied  nations:  Metternich  and  Stadion  for  Austria,  Castle- 
reagli  and  Abei'deoii  for  England,  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  I^i^ou- 
moflski  for  Russia,  Wilholm  Humboldt  for  Prussia.  Metter- 
nich  and  Schwai'tzenberg  had  proposed  that  the  armies  should 
remain  at  Lanpres  to  wait  for  the  result  of  the  negotiations ; 
the  two  first  divisions  of  the  work  of  the  coalition  being  ac- 
complished—the advance  to  the  Rhine  and  the  invasion  of 
France— there  remained  only  the  march  upon  Paris  to  be  de- 
cided u]>on.  The  Aiistrians  were  not  eaper  to  hasten  it,  and 
thus  ensure  the  triumph  of  Russia  and  the  passionate  venge- 
ance of  the  Prussians.  Bliieher  baflled  those  calculations  by 
the  temerity  of  his  operations.  The  plenipotentiaries  had  just, 
started  for  the  Chatillon,  and  Metternich  sent  to  inform 
Caulanicoiul,  urging  him  to  persuade  his  master  to  treat  on 
this  occasion,  whatever  sacrifices  might  be  imposed  upon  hhn. 
All  at  once  news  was  brought  that  Napoleon  had  come  up  to 
Bliicher  when  separated  from  part  of  his  forces,  and  beaten 
him  before  Brienne  (29th  January,  1814),  after  a  keenly -con- 
tested battle.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  immediately  set  ou^ 
from  Langres  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Pnissians. 


On  the  1st  of  Febiniary  170,000  allies  were  collected  in  the 
suburbs  of  Rothiere,  while  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  32,000 
or  33,000  men,  was  supported  on  one  side  by  the  Aube,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  heights  of  Ajou.     The  battle  recommenced 
with  fury,  and,  in  spite  of  the  frightful  disproportion  of  the 
forces,  Napoleon  held  his  positions  till  the  evening,  falling  back 
during  the  night  upon  Troyes.     He  had  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don part  of  his  artillery— too  important,  considering  the  re- 
sources at  his  disposal,  ^vhich  were  reduced  by  every  engage- 
ment.    The  first  rush  of  victorious  ardor  was  already  diminish- 
ing among  the  troops,  and  the  population  of  Champagne  made 
no  effort  to  revive  their  courage.     Napoleon  w^as  compelled  to 
reckon  upon  the  faults  and  crimes  of  his  adversaries,  of  which 
he  took  care  to  inform  Caulaincourt,  who  had  just  set  out  for 
Chatillon.      "The  enemy's    troops  behave  everj-where  in  a 
shockmg  manner,"  he  wrote,  on  the  2nd  February;  "all  the 
population  take  refuge  in  the  woods.    No  peasants  can  be  found 
in  the  villages       The  enemy  eat  up  everything,  take  all  the 
horses,  all  the  cattle,  all  the  clothes,  even  to  the  peasants'  rags. 
They  beat  everybody,  both  men  and  women,   and  commit 
crimes  of  every  sort.    This  picture,  wliich  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes,  must  make  you  easily  understand  my  great  desire 
to  extricate  my  people  from  this  state  of  misery,  and  suffering 
so  truly  horrible.     The  enemy  will  also  be  obliged  to  reflect, 
for  the  Frenchman  is  not  long-enduring,    and  is  naturally 
brave;  I  expect  to  see  them  organize  themselves  into  bands. 
You  ought  to  make  an  energetic  picture  of  these  excesses. 
Tow-ns  of  2000  souls  hke  Brienne  have  not  a  single  inhabitant." 
The  proposal  of  an  armistice,  made  by  Caulaincourt,  had 
been  rejected  by  Metternich,  without  being  even  comnumicated 
to  the  congress,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  emperor.    "  The 
letter  which  Metternich  has  addressed  to  you  is  quite  absurd," 
he  wrote  on  the  4th  and  5th  February,  to^Caidaincouri ;  "but 
I  see  in  it  wiiat  I  have  long  known,  that  he  believes  he  leads 
Europe,  while  everybody  is  leading  him.     It  is  very  natural 
that,  at  the  moment  Avhen  negotiations  are  being  opened,  seve- 
ral days  should  pass  without  anything  being  done,  even' with- 
out making  an  armistice  on  that  account.     To-day  I  stay  at 
Troyes,  expecting  to  receive  news  of  the  congress  and  confer- 
ences of  the  3rd.     It  seems  you  have  only  commenced  on  the 
4th.     If  they  wish  for  peace,  and  this  is  not  a  feint  to  unani- 
mously prolong  the  hostilities,  they  ought  to  finish  promptly, 
and  be  able  to  come  to  their  decisions  in  the  early  conferences; 
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for  in  fact  there  will  be  a  general  engagement  in  a  few  days, 
which  will  decide  everything.  I  am  now  going  to  Nogent  to 
meet  20,000  men  of  the  army  of  Spain,  who  arrive  to-morrow 
and  the  day  after.  After  that  there  must  be  an  engagement,  to 
cover  Paris.  Therefore  matters  must  be  decided  immediately. 
Since  the  aUies  have  already  fixed  the  bases,  you  ought  to  have 
them  already.  Accept  them  if  they  are  acceptable ;  and  in  the 
contrary  case  we  run  the  risk  of  a  battle,  and  even  of  the  loss 
of  Paris,  and  all  that  may  result  therefrom.  I  have  told  Bes- 
nardiere  all  that  I  think  on  the  present  state  of  France,  and 
the  necessity  of  delivering  ourselves  from  these  guests,  who 
are  burning  and  robbing  the  country.  You  ought  already  to 
know  how  to  decide." 

That  was  precisely  what  Caulaincourt  did  not  yet  know.  The 
most  absolute  secrecy  was  kept  over  the  terms  which  were  to 
be  offered  to  France.  Our  plenipotentiary  was  unable  to  learn 
anythinpc  even  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  most  moderate,  and, 
80  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  best-disposed  of  all  the  diplo- 
matists met  at  Cliatillon.  Urged  on  all  sides  by  his  eager 
councillors,  by  the  fears  of  the  empress,  King  Joseph,  and 
Louis  Bonaparte,  the  emperor  had  angrily  consented  to  stvcdX 
Caulaincourt  fuU  libei-ty  of  action.  That  permission  did  not 
last  lone-,  not  having  been  sincere  in  Napoleon's  m.ind.  A  tew 
days  afterwards,  resuming  liis  mOitary  operations,  he  ordered 
his'  minister  not  to  make  any  haste.  Hope  was  again  springing 
up  in  that  unconquerable  soul;  but  the  Duke  of  Vicentia  was 
unable  to  share  his  ihusions,  as  he  now  knew  what  were  the 
terms  of  ]x?ace,  which  no  one  had  dared  to  enunciate  before- 
hand, and  TN'liich  were  now  put  in  place  of  the  Frankfort  pro- 
posal Is.  To  be  reduced  to  her  frontiers  of  1700,  deprived  of  the 
conquest  both  of  the  republic  and  the  empire,  isolated  in  Eu- 
rope, and  without  a  vote  in  the  council  of  the  powers  about  to 
decide  the  lot  of  the  coimtries  i-emoved  from  her  authority,  and 
comp(?lled  to  give  an  immediate  reply  to  those  insulting  pro- 
posals—such  was  the  al)dication  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
claimed  the  right  of  imposing  upon  France,  recently  still  flat- 
tered by  the  hope  of  keeping  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine!  Caulain- 
court's  despair  was  soon  increased  by  being  assured  that, 
though  he  used,  in  their  full  extent,  the  powers  which  he  still 
possessed,  he  should  not  obtain  the  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities,  which  was  the  only  possible  chance  still  left  of  sav- 
ing Paris.  His  anger  and  protestations  being  in  vain,  he  com* 
municated  the  sad  details  of  the  negotiation  to  the  emperoc 


The  conferences  were  suspended  at  the  formal  request  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  Napoleon  had  left  Troyes,  and  was  again 
marcliing  against  BlUcher,  watching  for  the  favorable  momtmt 
when  some  fault  woiUd  enable  him  to  recover  the  upper  hand. 
"There  is  a  probability,"  he  wrote,  on  the  2nd  Febmary,  to  the 
Duke  of  Feltre,  "that  Bliicher's  army  may  advance  between 
the  Mame  and  the  Aube,  towards  Vitry  and  Chalons;  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  I  shall  endeavor  to  delay  the  movement 
of  the  column,  which  is  now  marching,  as  I  am  assured  upon 
Paris  by  Sens,  or  to  return  and  delay  BlUcher's  march  by 
manoeuvring. " 

"  The  day  was  come  when  even  glory  no  longer  is  a  repara« 
tion  for  the  faults  which  she  still  conceals.  The  campaign  of 
1814,  an  uninterrupted  masterpiece  of  ability  and  heroism  on 
the  part  both  of  the  leader  and  the  soldiei-s,  nevertheless  bore  the 
imprint  of  the  false  thought  and  false  situation  of  the  emperor. 
He  constantly  wavered  between  the  necessity  of  covering  Paris, 
and  his  passion  to  reconquer  Europe,  wishing  to  save  both  his 
throne  and  his  ambition,  and  changing  his  tactics  at  every 
moment,  according  as  fatal  danger  or  favorable  opportunity 
seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  God  was  avenging  justice  and 
reason,  by  condemning  the  genius  who  had  so  often  defied 
them,  to  succumb  in  hesitation  and  doubt  under  the  weight  of 
his  irreconcilable  desires  and  impossible  resolutions."  * 

Before  falling  upon  his  enemies  like  a  thunderstorm  at  the 
head  of  the  heroic  soldiers  whom  he  had  collected  around  l.im, 
Napoleon  took  care  to  destroy  the  fatal  clogs  which  had  so  long 
interfered  wuth  his  policy.  He  gave  orders  to  conduct  the 
Pope  to  Rome,  as  he  might  be  of  service  to  him  by  hindering 
the  King  of  Naples  in  his  treason.  He  opened  the  gates  of  the 
castle  of  Valengay  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  promised  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  treaty  recently  concluded,  the  conditions  of 
which  he  alone  could  impose  upon  his  people.  He  ordered 
Marshal  Suchet  to  evacuate  Catalonia,  and  forward  his  troops 
to  Lyons;  while  Prince  Eugene  was  to  evacuate  Italy,  and 
march  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  50,000  men  of  the  old 
troops  w^ouid  tin-eaten  the  enemy,  and  might  turn  them  from 
their  march  upon  Paris. 

It  was  Paris,  in  fact,  that  Napoleon  wished  at  any  cost  to 
protect,  while  keenly  conscious  of  the  danger  with  wliich  he  waa 
threatened.     He  had  given  order  that,  in  case  of  the  approach 
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of  the  enemy,  the  King  of  Rome  and  the  empress  should  be 
conducted  towards  the  Loire.  Owing  to  the  increasing  alarm 
of  the  population  of  the  capital,  there  was  some  hesitation  in 
following  this  order,  which  would  naturally  throw  Paris  into 
terror.  On  the  8th  February  the  emperor  thus  wrote  from 
Nogent  to  his  brother  King  Joseph  :— 

"I  confess  that  your  letter  of  the  7th  was  painful  to  me, 
because  I  see  no  consistency  in  your  ideas,  and  you  are  vveak 
enough  to  listen  to  the  silly  opinions  of  a  heap  of  persons  who 
do  not  reflect.  Now  I  will  speak  to  you  frankly :  if  Talleyrand 
for  some  reason  holds  that  opinion  of  leaving  the  empress  in 
Paris  if  our  forces  evacuate  it,  it  is  an  act  of  treason  implying 
conspiracy.  I  repeat  to  you,  have  no  trust  in  that  man.  For 
sixteen  years  I  have  had  experience  of  him,  and  have  even 
shown  favor  for  him,  but  he  is  certainly  the  >;reatest  enemy  of 
our  house,  now  that  fortune  has  for  some  time  abandoned  it. 
Adhere  to  the  advice  whicli  I  have  given  you.  I  know  more 
than  those  people.  Should  there  occur  a  lost  battle  and  news 
of  my  death,  you  will  be  informed  of  it  before  my  ministers. 
Causae  the  empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  to  leave  for  Ram- 
bouillet;  order  the  Senate,  the  Council  of  State,  and  ail  the 
troops,  to  assemble  on  tlie  Loire ;  and  leave  to  Paris  the  pre- 
fect, or  an  imperial  commissary,  or  a  mayor.  Never  leave  the 
empress  a/id  the  King  of  liome  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Be  certain  that  from  that  moment  Austria  would  be 
disinterested,  and  would  carry  him  off  to  Vienna  in  state;  and 
under  the  pretext  of  seeing  the  empress  happy,  the  Fi*ench 
would  be  persuaded  to  adopt  all  that  the  English  Regent  and 
Russia  might  sucrgest.  Thus  all  our  party  '.^ould  find  itself 
overthrown  by  that  homble  league  between  the  republicans 
and  royalists  which  w^ould  have  killed  it,  instead  of  having,  as 
in  the  contrary  case,  an  unknown  result,  on  account  of  the 
national  will  and  the  large  number  who  ai'e  interested  in  the 
revolution.  MoRH)ver,  it  is  possible  thcat  on  the  enemy  near- 
ing  Paris  I  may  fight  them ;  it  is  also  possible  that  I  may  make 
peace  in  a  few  days.  It  is  clear  in  any  case,  from  yoxiv  letter 
of  the  evening  of  the  7th,  that  you  have  no  means  for  defence. 
To  understand  my  advice  to  you,  I  find  your  judgment  always 
at  fault.  Besides,  even  the  interest  of  the  country  is  insepa- 
rable from  their  persons,  and  since  the  world  began  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  sovereign  allowing  himself  to  be  taken  in 
open  towns.  The  wretched  King  of  Saxony  was  wrong  to  let 
himself  be  taken  at  Leipsic :  he  lost  his  states,  and  was  taken 
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prisoner.    In  the  very  difficult  circumstances  of  the  present 

crisis  one  does  his  duty,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  chance.  Now,  if 
I  live  I  ought  to  be  obeyed  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  so;  if  I 
die,  my  son  and  the  empress  in  regency  ought,  for  the  honor 
of  the  French  people,  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  taken,  but 
Avithdraw  to  the  last  village  with  their  last  soldiers.  Recollect 
what  was  said  by  the  wife  of  Phihppe  V.  What  in  fact  would 
they  say  of  the  empress?  That  she  had  abandoned  her  son's 
throne  and  ours.  The  allies,  too,  would  prefer  to  make  an  end 
by  conducting  them  prisoners  to  Vienna.  I  am  sui-prised  that 
you  did  not  think  of  that.  I  see  that  fear  is  turning  all  the 
heads  in  Paris.  As  for  my  opinion,  I  should  prefer  that  my 
son's  throat  be  cut  rather  than  ever  see  him  brought  up  at 
Vienna  as  an  Austrian  prince ;  and  my  opinion  of  the  empress 
is  so  good  that  I  believe  she  is  also  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, as  far  as  a  wife  and  mother  can  be  so.  I  never  saw 
Andromache  on  the  stage  without  pitying  the  lot  of  Astyanax 
in  surviving  his  house,  and  considering  him  happy  in  not  sur- 
viving his  father." 

All  the  edifice  which  he  had  erected  was  now  about  to  be 
overthrown,  more  completely  than  he  anticipated,  without 
that  favor  1)eing  reserved  for  him  of  being  himself  struck  by 
the  1  ightning.  He  had  well  estimated  the  misfortime  of  his 
son  and  the  sad  fate  awaiting  his  Astyanax.  The  Empress 
Mane- Louise  was  not  an  Andromache. 

Then  began  "the  great  week,"  as  they  termed  the  final 
effort  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  ^"'rance  against  the  crush- 
ing mass  of  their  enemies— against  the  woes  and  humiUations 
of  invasion,  wiiich  they  had  formerly  inflicted  upon  all  the 
peoples  now  allied  against  them.  The  allied  sovereigns  resolved 
to  force  back  the  emperor  towards  Paris,  by  outtlanking  him, 
now  on  one  wing,  now  on  the  other,  so  that  at  kist  they  mirrht 
throw  themselves  all  together  upon  his  exhausted  troops,  and 
destrov  him.  Bliicher  had  rallied  the  reinforcements  recently 
arrived,  those  of  York,  Ijangeron,  K'^ist:  and  the  army  of 
Silesia  now  amounted  to  60,000  men.  He  advanced  according 
to  arrangement  with  Schwartzenberg,  who  kept  130,000  men. 
The  Prussians  were  to  oi)erate  on  the  Mame,  drive  back  ^lar- 
shal  MacdonaJd,  who  was  covering  Paris,  and  take  Napoieon  in 
rear  in  order  to  hem  him  in  a  net  of  enemies.  As  the  two  armiea 
w^ere  separating  to  aceompHsh  their  movement,  Schwartzen>>erg; 
with  the  view  of  defending  his  left  flank  against  the  troops 
which  were  said  to  be  arriving  from  Lyons,  gradually  ine 
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creased  the  distance  between  him  and  Bliicher.    Napoleon  per«. 
ceived  this,  and  rushing  Uke  a  tiger  upon  his  prey,  reached 
Sez<inne,  after  crossing  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond  on  the  10th 
Februarj^,  and  fell  upon  the  Russian  troops  under  Olsouvieif, 
then  occupying    the   plateau    of  Champaubert.      They  were 
small  in  number,  and  were  completely  destroyed,  the  general 
and  staff  being  taken  prisoners.     On  the  11th,   Napoleon  ad- 
vanced upon  Montrnirail,  in  pursuit  of  Sacken,  who  was  march- 
ing along  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne  to  attack  Marshal  Mac- 
donald.     General  York  followed  the  right  bank,  intending  to 
cross  the  river  to  support  Sacken,  but  the  latter  had  already 
been  beaten  between  Epine-aux-Bois  and  Marchais.     On  the 
12th.   York  in  his  turn  was  attacked  at  Chateau  Thierry  by 
Napoleon's  cavalry.     The  infantry,  grouped  before  the  town, 
were  broken.     The  French  soldiers  and   those  of  the  allies 
fought  in  the  streets,  and  the  inhabitants  seconded  the  em- 
peror's efforts,  because  they  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  Prus- 
sians.     The    latter  had   unfortunately  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  the  Marne,  and  pursru't  was  momentarily  stopped ;  but 
while  Napoleon  was    renewing  his  communications,  Bliicher 
retunie<l  towards  Montmirail,  and  Marshal  Marmont,  to  whom 
that  district  had   been  entrusted,   having  too  few  forces  to 
oppose  him,   fell  back  upon  Vauchamps.     The  emperor  ran 
thither,  and  on  the  14th,  after  a  keenly-fought  engagement, 
Bliicher  was  driven  back  with  great  loss.    By  the  four  engage- 
ments   with     the     Silcsian    army.    Napoleon    gained    18,000 
prisoners,  whom  he  at  once  sent  to  Paris,  in  order  to  raise  the 
depressed  spirits  of  the  populace.     In  that,  however,  he  only 
succeeded  imperfectly,  for  while  Bliicher  was  beaten  on  the 
Marne,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  advanced  up  the  Seine  near 
the  capital.     The  emperor  Alexander,  excited  against  Napo- 
leon by  a  haughty  and   \indictive  passion,  pressed   foi-ward 
their  military  movements,  and  resisted  any  attempt  to  reopen 
negotiations;  he  had  told  Bliicher  to  wait  for  him  before  enter- 
ing Paris.     Austria  and    England,    however  insisted   on  the 
necessity  of  conferences;   Mettemich   showed  Caulaincourt's 
letter,  written  at  Chatillon,  to  obtain  at  least  a  momentary 
cessation  of  arms.     It  was  on  this  base,  supposing  all  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  France  were  accepted,  that  the  prelim 
inaries  of  peace  were  drawn  up.      The  severity  of  the  terms 
Vvas  a  concession  granted  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

Napoleon  had  just  reached  :Meaux  and  Guignos,  after  rejoin- 
ing  Marshals  Victor  and  Oudinot  on  the  Y^res,  when   hf 
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attacked  (on  the  17th  February)  Count  Wittgenstein's  van» 
and  after  beating  it  marched  towards  the  bridges  over  the 
Seine  at  Nogent,  Bray,  and  Montereau.  Some  delay  in  Victor'a 
operations  hindered  this  movement,  to  the  emperor's  ^reot 
annoyance,  and  tiius  a  keen  engagement,  which  took  place  at 
Villeneuve  on  the  17th  under  General  Gerard's  orders,  led  to 
no  result.  It  was  only  on  the  18th  that  the  bridge  of  Montereau 
could  be  taken  from  the  Wirtemburgers  who  defended  it. 
Count  Colleredo  had  had  time  to  withdraw  his  Austrians.  Napo» 
leon  advanced  upon  the  Seine  against  Schwartzen  berg's  main 
body,  and  oirr  troops  were  already  defihng  by  Montereau  to 
march  towards  Nogent  and  Troyes,  which  were  still  held  by 
the  Emperor  Francis. 

At  the  moment  he  was  mounting  his  horse  at  Nangii?,  after 
the  battles  of  Mormant  and  Villeneuve,  the  emperor  received 
an  ill-timed  request  of  an  audience  from  Count  Parr,  Schwartz- 
enberg's  aide-de-camp.  He  had  come  with  the  proposal  of  a 
suspension  of  arms,  and  pleaded  the  importance  of  a  renewal 
of  conferences  as  hkely  at  least  to  diminish  the  hostihties. 
Napoleon  deferred  his  reply  and  pursued  his  journey  towards 
Montereau,  but  from  this  procedure  of  the  allies  he  derived 
new  ho})es  and  illusions.  He  wrote  immediately  to  Caidam- 
court:— "I  gave  you  carte  blanche  in  order  to  save  Paris, 
and  avoid  a  battle  which  was  the  last  hope  of  the  nation.  I'he 
battle  has  taken  place,  and  Providence  has  blessed  our  arma 
I  have  made  from  oO,000  to  40,000  prisoners,  taken  200  eaiinoo, 
a  large  number  of  generals,  and  destroyed  several  armies, 
almost  without  striking  a  blow.  Yesterday  I  made  a  com- 
mencement with  the  army  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  I 
expect  to  destroy  it  before  it  recrosses  our  frontiei*s.  Your 
attitude  must  remain  the  same:  you  should  do  your  best  to 
secure  peace,  but  I  wish  you  to  sign  nothing  without  my  order, 
because  I  alone  know  my  position.  If  the  allies  had  received 
your  proposals  on  the  9th,  there  should  have  been  no  battle, 
and  I  would  not  have  risked  my  fortune  at  a  moment  wh^n 
the  shghtest  failure  was  the  ruin  of  France;  moreover,  I 
should  not  have  known  the  secret  of  their  weakness.  It  is  true 
I  have  the  advantage  of  the  cliances  which  have  turned  in  my 
favor.  I  wish  for  peace,  but  not  one  that  would  impose  up<jn 
France  more  humihating  terms  than  those  of  Frankfort.  My 
position  is  certainly  more  advantageous  than  at  the  time  when 
the  allies  were  at  Frankfort:  they  could  defy  me;  I  had  gf«.ined 
no  advantage  over  them.,  and  they  were  far  from  my  territory. 
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Today  the  case  is  very  different.  I  have  had  enormous  ad- 
vantages over  them,  advantapres  to  which  a  mihtary  career  of 
twenty  years  and  some  celebrity  presents  nothing  comparable. 
I  am  ready  to  cease  hostihties,  and  allow  the  enemy  to  return 
home  undisturbed,  if  they  sign  the  prehminary  bases  on  the 
proposals  of  Frankfort. " 

While  thus  detaiUng  the  favorable  turns  his  luck  had  taken, 
and  reckoning  his  chances,  the  great  gamester  seems  to  have 
forgot  what  cards  the  enemy  held  m  his  hand.  In  his  bold 
illusions  he  transformed  strength  into  weakness,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  invasion  as  an  argument  fatal  to  the  allies.  At  Cha- 
tiUon,  Caulaincourt  bitterly  contemplated  the  reverse  of  the 
medal.  He  had  received  on  the  17th  the  preliminary  project, 
as  severe  as  the  protocol  of  the  9th,  and  still  more  unfeeling  in 
its  form,  all  the  sacrifices  demanded  from  France  being  enu- 
merated at  length.  According  to  these  terms,  hostilities  were 
to  cease  immediately:  the  only  restitution  i)romised  to  France 
was  that  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  on  condition  that 
Sweden  should  agree  to  restore  that  colony,  which  had  been 
left  her  by  England.  Caulaincourt  sent  the  plan  to  the  em- 
peror. The  plenipotentiary,  hopeless  and  powerless,  had 
Hstened  in  silence  to  the  proposals  which  were  breaking  his 
heart,  but  his  master's  rage  burst  forth,  as  usual,  with  a  vio- 
lence^ that  shows  itself  in  the  following  letter  written  on  the 
lOtli  February  to  Caulaincourt:— 

"  I  look  upon  you  as  under  restraint,  ignorant  of  my  affairs, 
and  influenced  by  impostei-s.  As  soon  as  I  reach  Troyes  I 
shall  send  you  the  counter-project  which  you  have  to  give.  I 
tliank  heaven  that  I  have  tliat  document,  for  there  is  not  a 
Frenchman  whose  blood  will  not  boil  with  indignation  at  the 
sight  of  it.  1  therefore  wish  to  make  my  ultimatum  myself. 
T  should  a  hundred  times  prefer  the  loss  of  Paris  to  the  dis- 
honor and  annihiliation  of  France.  I  am  not  pleased  that  you 
have  not  formally  intimated  that  France,  in  order  to  be  as 
strong  as  she  was  in  1780,  mu>t  have  her  natural  limits  in 
compens<ation  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  overthrow  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system  in  Germany,  and  the  great  acquisi- 
tions made  by  England  in  Asia.  Say  that  you  are  awaiting 
orders  from  your  government,  and  that  it  is  very  natural  they 
should  keep  you  waiting,  since  your  couriers  are  obliged  to 
make  a  detour  of  seventy-two  miles,  and  three  of  them  have 
already  not  turned  up.  I  have  given  orders  to  arrest  the 
English  couriers.      I  feel   so  deeply  the  infamous  proposal 
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which  you  send  me,  that  it  seems  a  dishonor  even  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  circumstances  assumed  in  their  proposal.  I 
shall  let  you  know  my  intentions  at  Troyes,  but  I  think  I 
should  rather  lose  Paris  than  see  such  proposals  made  to  the 
French  people.  You  are  always  talking  of  tht^  Bourbons ;  I 
should  prefer  seeing  the  Bourbons  in  France,  on  reasonable 
terms,  to  accepting  the  infamous  proposals  which  you  Sf^nd 
me.  I  repeat  to  you  my  command  to  declare  by  protocol  that 
the  natural  hmits  only  give  France  the  same  power  which 
Louis  XVI.  had." 

While  the  army  was  advancing  beyond  Montereau,  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  halted  in  the  chateau  of  Surville,  and  took 
time  to  glance  over  the  affairs  still  under  his  management  in 
various  parts  of  Eiu*ope,  everywhere  threatened  by  the 
enemy.  Prince  Eugene  had  beaten  the  Austrians  on  the 
Mincio,  and  from  his  delight  at  this  victory  the  emperor  im- 
fortunately  determined  still  to  hold  Italy  in  his  hands,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  victories,  and  as  something  to  fall  back  upon  in 
the  negotiations  still  pending.  Marshal  Suchet  was  obhged  to 
evacuate  Catalonia  and  withdraw  upon  Lyons.  Boult  still 
kept  Wellington  and  the  English  on  the  Adour,  after  bt^ing 
compelled  to  abandon  the  lino  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  that  of  the 
Nive.  General  Maison,  with  insufficient  lorces,  was  defending 
our  positions  in  Belgium.  Carnot  had  offered  his  services  to 
the  emperor,  and  now  held  Anvers  with  a  garrison  which  was 
decimated  by  bombardment.  Augereau  was  at  Lyons,  exert- 
ing himself  to  organize  the  recruits  and  national  ^nards>  and 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  troops  from  Spain,  that  ho  niipjlit 
join  in  the  campaign,  and  annoy  tne  allies  by  takinjj:  Chalons 
and  Besangon.  Napoleon  thus  bitterly  reproached  him  for 
delay : — 

"The  Minister  of  War  has  placed  before  me  your  letter  wnt- 
ten  to  him  on  the  16th,  and  it  has  deeply  wounded  me.  Wliat! 
six  hours  after  receivinc:  the  first  troops  arrivmg  from  Spain 
you  had  not  yet  started  the  campaign  I  A  rest  of  six  houi-s 
was  sufficient  for  them.  I  gained  the  battle  of  Nangis  with 
the  brigade  of  drn  goons  come  from  Spain,  though  they  h-^td 
not  imbridled  since  leaving  Bayonne.  You  say  the  six  bat-- 
talions  of  the  Nimes  division  are  in  want  of  clothes  and  equip- 
ment and  not  yet  di-illed;  what  a  poor  excuse  to  give  me, 
Augereau!  I  destroyed  80,000  of  the  enemy  with  battalions 
composed  of  conscripts,  who  had  no  cartridge-boxes  and  were 
badly  clothed !    You  say  the  national  guards  are  in  a  pitiable 
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condition;   I  had  4000  of  them  who  came  from  Angers  and 
Brittany  with    round  hats  and  wooden  shoes,  without  cart- 
ridge-boxes, yet  I  got  good  work  out  of  them.     There  is  no 
money,  you  go  on  to  say;  and  where  do  you  expect  to  get 
money  from?     You  can  have   none  till  we  have  forced   our 
income  from  the  enemy's  hands.     You  are  in  want  of  harness ; 
then  take  it  wherever  you  can  find  it.     You  have  no  stores, 
you  say :    but  it  is  quite  ridiculous.     I  order  you  to  set  out 
within  twelve  hours  after  receiving  this  letter,  in  order  to 
take  the  campaign.    If  you  are  still  the  Augereau  of  Castig- 
lione,  retain  the  command ;   if  your  sixty  years  weigh  upon 
you,  resign  it  in  favor  of  one  of  your  general  officers,  accord- 
ing to  seniority.     You  must  have  a  nucleus  of  more  than  6000 
men  from  the  best  troops.    I  have  not  so  many,  yet  I  have 
destroyed  three  armies,  made  40,000  prisoners,  taken  200  can- 
non, and  thrice  saved  the  capital.    The  enemy  flies  from  all 
quarters  towards  Troyes.    Be  there  when  the  ball  begins. 
Tliere  is  no  chance  now  of  doing  as  in  recent  years,  but  we 
must  to  saddle,  with  the  resolution  of  '93  \    When  Frenchmen 
see  your  plume  at  the  advanced  posts,  ond  see  you  the  first 
to  expose  yourself  to  the  musket-balls,  you  can  do  with  them 
wliat  vou  like  I" 

Napoleon  nevertheless  left  Montereau  with  70,000  men, 
having  never  since  the  campaign  opened  had  so  many  troops 
at  his  disposal.  He  expected  to  cross  the  Seine  at  Mery, 
reach  the  neighborhood  of  Troyes  before  Schwartzenberg,  and 
then  offer  him  battle  after  having  re-crossed  the  river.  But 
Bliicher  had  just  appeared  on  the  riglit  bank,  after  speedily 
rallying  all  the  remains  of  his  forces,  and  an  engagement  took 
place  on  the  22nd,  on  the  half-demolished  bridge  of  Mery;  the 
town  was  burnt,  and  our  soldiers  were  obhged  to  withdraw. 
Tlie  Emperor  took  the  main  road  to  Troyes,  expecting  to  meet 
the  xVustrians  and  join  battle;  but  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
prudently  refrained,  and  between  Chatres  and  Troyes,  Napo» 
leon  received  a  new  proposal  of  armistice.  Being  thus  con- 
vinced of  the  embarrassment  of  the  allies,  as  well  as  the 
reviving  superiority  of  his  arms,  he  avoided  repljang  to  the 
messages  of  the  Austrians  and  entered  Troyes  after  the  re- 
treating rear-guard  of  the  allied  princes  had  left.  On  the  21st, 
at  Nugent -sur-Seine,  he  had  written  to  the  Emperor  Francis, 
trying  by  indirect  means  to  separate  him  from  the  coalition, 
by  proving  how  important  were  the  interests  both  of  his 
States  and  his  family.     The  offers  of  peace  on  both  sides  were 
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of  no  effect.  One  of  the  Emperor's  aides-de-camp,  Count 
Flahaut,  was  sent  to  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  a  preliminary 
conference  was  opened  at  the  village  of  Lusigny.  The  single 
point  to  consider,  said  the  foreign  commissionei's,  was  deter- 
mining the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  armies  while  the 
negotiations  lasted.  The  starting-point  and  intentions  of  the 
belligerents  being  absolutely  contradictor^-,  a  rupture  wiis  in- 
evitable. Meanwhile  hostilities  were  not  suspended,  and  on 
the  26th  February,  Napoleon  again  left  Troyes  to  march 
against  Bliicher. 

The  Prussian  general's  ardor  frequently  chafed  against  his 
sovereign's  prudence.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  took  share  personally  in  the  sti-uggle  against 
Napoleon.  On  the  day  after  the  battles  which  so  nearly  anni- 
hilated the  Silesiau  army,  he  asked  for  the  troops  of  Bulow 
and  Win tzinge rode  to  be  added  to  his  own.  These  50,000  men 
served  under  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  who  thought  of 
nothing  but  his  conquest  of  Norway,  and  the  alhed  sovereigns 
were  afraid  lest  Bernadotte  should  take  olfence,  and  therefore 
leave  them.  He  had  already  shown  his  annoyance  at  the  pro- 
tection granted  by  Austria  to  Denmark,  as  well  as  at  the  re- 
fusal made  to  admit  a  Swedish  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress. 
The  great  powers  had  undertaken  to  treat  for  the  small  states. 
Wlien  the  council  of  allied  princes  was  met.  Lord  Castlereagh 
took  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden.  The  English  subsidies  were  in- 
dispensable to  Bernadotte,  and  the  English  prime  minister 
had  besides  entirely  at  his  disposal  the  army  lately  formed  in 
Holland  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  number  of  which  was 
about  the  same  as  the  detached  corps  of  the  army  of  the  North. 
Castlereagli  placed  under  Bernadotte  these  troops  in  the  Eng- 
lish pay.  At  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  disputes  which  often 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  coalition,  the  English 
plenipotentiary  proposed  to  conclude  a  treaty  between  the  four 
great  powers,  which  should  bind  them  solemnly  to  one  an- 
other, at  first  till  the  conclusion  of  the  existing  war,  iind  then 
for  twenty  years  afterwards.  So  long  as  peace  was  not  signed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coalition,  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  was  to  fiu-nish  a  contingent  of  150,000  men.  After  the 
peace,  each  power  was  to  maintain  anarmy  of  60,000menforthe 
service  of  those  allies  who  might  be  attacked  by  France.  Eng- 
land, moreover,  undertook  to  furnish,  during  the  whole 
duration  of  the  war,  a  subsidy  of  fifty  miUion  francs  each. 
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yearly,  to  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  By  this  bold  initi»' 
tive  Castlereagh  secured  both  to  his  country  and  himself  an  in* 
disputable  preponderance  in  the  congress,  and  in  all  the 
military  or  diplomatic  resolutions  which  were  taken  by  the 
allied  powers.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  1st  of  March,  at 
Chaumont,  where  the  sovereigns  then  had  their  headquarters. 
The  prolongation  of  the  negotiations  at  ChatOlon  was  at  the 
same  time  resolved  upon,  but  for  a  limited  time,  and  the  propo- 
sitions addressed  to  Napoleon  remained  open  for  a  fortnight 
longer.  If  he  refused  to  admit  them,  the  powers  were  to  break 
all  negotiations  with  him,  and  thus  declare  him  an  outlaw  to 
all  Europe. 

The  formal  summons  to  fulfil  engagements  was  final  and 
complete.  Just  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Chaumont, 
Napoleon  wrote  to  Caulaincourt  to  reiterate  his  resolution  to 
accept  no  base  of  negotiations  except  the  Frankfort  proposals, 
'*the  minute  presented  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies 
not  being  a  proposal,  but  a  capitulation,  which  in  several 
points  is  dishonorable  to  France."  He  at  the  same  time 
ordered  King  Joseph  to  communicate  to  the  council  of  the 
regency  the  terms  offered  by  the  allies,  and  the  replies  which 
he  had  addressed  personally  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  and 
officially  to  the  congress  of  Caulaincourt.  *'I  do  not  ask  a 
formal  opinion,''  he  wrote,  "  but  I  am  glad  to  know  the  vari^ 
ous  sentiments  of  individuals."  To  Cambaceres  he  wrote: 
*'you  will  see  from  what  King  Joseph  communicates  how 
moderate  these  gentlemen  are;  just  like  their  soLliers,  who 
pillnge,  slaughter,  and  bum  everything." 

Jleanwliile.  Marshals  Mortior  and  Marmont,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  keep  the  Silesian  army  in  check,  while  the  em- 
peror was  pursuing  Prince  Schwartzt-nberg,  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  tlirow  themselves  into  Moaux,  while  Bliioher,  hence- 
forth free  in  his  movements,  advanced  towards  the  Mame. 
Napoleon  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  him  in  rear  and 
CT-ushing  him  between  two  of  his  army  coi-ps,  before  the  rein- 
forcements brought  by  Bulow  and  Wintzingerode  could  effect 
a  junction.  Leavuig  Marshals  Ondinot  and  Macdonald  to 
guard  the  Aube,  he  concealed  his  march  from  the  enemy,  and 
ordering  from  Paris  some  bridge  apparatus,  which  he  had  for 
several  days  previously  asked  for  in  vain,  he  advanced  as  far 
as  Ferte-sous-Jouarre.  Blucher  was  not  expecting  him,  and 
after  vainly  trying  to  force  the  line  of  Ourcq,  which  was  held 
by  the  marshals,  he  fell  back  on  the  3rd  of  March  towards  the 
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Aisne,  hoping  to  join  the  auxiliary  forces.  His  situation, 
however,  w^as  serious.  The  emperor  was  about  to  cross  the 
Marne,  and  the  bridge  of  Soissons,  the  only  outlet  by  which  he 
could  cross  the  Aisne,  was  in  our  power,  as  well  as  the  town. 
The  emperor  made  haste  in  order  to  intercept  from  the  enemy 
the  Rheims  road ;  and  after  crossing  the  Mame,  he  advanced 
towards  Chateau  Thierry,  and  then  Oulchy;  Marmont  and 
Mortier  having  occupied  Fere-en-Tardenois.  Blucher  was 
cantoned  in  the  direction  of  Soissons,  when  Napoleon  halted, 
on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  March,  at  the  village  of  Bezu-St. 
GU^rraain. 

The  emperor's  soldiers  were  full  of  hope,  and  the  4th  was 
waited  for  with  impatience ;  but  while  the  army  marched  to 
meet  Blucher,  thus  entrapped,  the  news  came  of  the  surrender 
of  Soissons.     Moreau,  who  was  in  command  of  the  garrison  of 
the  town,  had  lost  courage  before  the  threatening  and  impos- 
ing forces  of  Bulow  and  Wintzingerode,  united  round  its  weak 
walls,   and   capitulated  without    any  attempt    at  resistance. 
Bliicher  therefore  was  now  able  to  cross  the  Aisne,  and  effect  a 
junction  with  his  reinforcements.     The  indignation  of  Napo- 
leon equalled  the  consternation  of  his  troops.     "The  enemy 
were  in  the  greatest  embarrassment,"  he  wrote  on  the  5th  to 
the  minister  of  war;  "we  were  hoping  to  reap  to-day  the 
fruit  of  several  days  of  fatigue,  when  the  treason  or  idiocy  of 
the  commandant  of  Soissons  delivered  the  place  up  to  them. 
On  the  3rd,  at  noon,  he  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war, 
taking  with  him  four  cannon.     Let  the  wretch  be  arrested,  aa 
well  as  the  members   of  tlie  council  of  defence;  have  them 
brought  before  a  court-martial  composed  of  generals,  and  in 
God's  name !  let  the  result  be  that  they  are  shot  within  twenty 
four  hours    on    the    Place   de   Greve!      It  is  time  some  ex- 
amples were  made.     Let  the  sentence  be  printed,  with  the  rea- 
sons set  forth,  posted  on  the  walls  and  sent  everywhere.     I  am 
now  compelled  to  throw  a  trestle  bi'idge  over  the  Aisne.  and 
must  thus  lose  thirty-six  hours,  and  encoimter  difficulties  of 
every  sort." 

General  Nansouty,  however,  had  with  his  cavalry  carried 
the  bridge  of  Berry-au-Bac,  which  was  badly  guarded  by  the 
Russians;  and  Napoleon  being  enabled  to  cross  the  Aisne, 
marched  towards  Laon.  The  enemy  held  all  the  plateau  of 
Craonne,  on  the  road  to  that  town.  The  emperor's  object  then 
was  to  beat  Bliicher  before  he  threw  himself  back  upon 
Sohwartzenberg.     On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  town  of  Cra- 
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onne  was  attacked  and  carried ;  and  on  the  7th,  after  a  fight 
lasting  till  the  evening,  which  cost  us  a  large  number  of  sol- 
diers on  account  of  the  strong  position  of  the  enemy,  and  our 
inferiority  at  the  time  in  artillery,  the  plateau  was  taken,  and 
Bliicher  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  plains  of  Laon.    The 
bloody  victory,  however,  was  useless  unless  we  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  enemy's  road  to  Paris ;  and  Marmont  was  or- 
dered to  effect  a  diversion  by  brinj^ng  his  troops  out  to  the 
plain  by  the  Rheims  road,  while  the  emperor  led  his  soiaiers 
by  the  pass  between  the  Etouvelles  heights  at  Chivy.     On  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  Ney  forced  the  passage.     Bliicher  had  en- 
trenched himself  in  the  town,  and  on  the  rocks  defending  it 
like  a  natural  growth  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.     He  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a  desperate  resistance.     His  forces  were  twice 
as  many  as  ours,  yet  the  suburbs  were  twice  taken  and  retaken. 
General  Charpentier,  with  two  divisions  of  the  yoimg  guard, 
efftH'tod  a  flank  movement  in  order  to  attack  Laon   in  rear. 
Marshal  ^Inrniont  did  not  arrive;  night  came  before  he  could 
push  beyond  Athies,  which  he  had  taken  from  General  York. 
He  took  up  position  there  about  evening,  in  a  dangerous  Bitua- 
tion,  without  proper   guard,  and  being  sni*prised  during  the 
ni^ht,  his  conscripts  were  seized  by  a  panic  and  ran  away,  the 
artillerj'men  leaving  their  guns.     When  the  rout  halted  on  the 
heip^lits  of  Festieux,  the  diversion  on  which  the  emperor  calcu- 
lated had  failed;  he  wished  to  attack  Laon  to  caiTy  it,  but  tne 
Russians  were  already  attacking  the  x>ositions  taken  on  the 
pre\ious  evening  in  our  rear.     All  the  emperors  attempts 
upon  Laon  were  useless,  so  vrell  was  it  defended  by  Bliicher, 
and  our  troops  being  inferior  in  nvunber,  could  not  long  protect 
the  villages  which  they  had  taken.     Napoleon  decided  to  fall 
back  upon  Soissons,  which    tlie    enemy   had  merely  passed 
throngh.     He  was  dejected,    his  plan  having  failed  and  hi% 
situation  now  rendered  dangerous:  and  a  victory  gained  on 
the  Rheims  road  against  a  body  of  15,000  men  commanded  bv 
a  French  emigrant.    Count  St.  Priest,    was  not  sufficient  tc 
raise    the    dejeeted  spirits  of   our    soldiers.       Oudinot    an<?. 
Gerard,  after  gallantly  defending  the  passage  of  the  Aube,  had 
fiillen  back  upon  the  Seine,  which  was  still  protected  by  Mar- 
ehal  Macdonald.     S<.'hwartzenberg  again  occupied  Troyes,  and 
threatened  the  Seine  from  Nogent  to  Montereau.    The  confer- 
ences of  Lusigny  had  been  abandoned. 

The  Chatillon  congress  was  also  soon  to  be  closed.    Caulain- 
ooort  had  not  produced  the  counter-project  asked  of  him,  Na* 
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poleon  having  forbidden  it.  "They  cannot  insist  upon  us 
offering  ourselves  the  sacrifices  which  they  openly  propose  to 
force  from  us,"  said  he.  ''If  they  wish  to  give  us  a  drubbing, 
the  least  they  can  do  is  not  to  compel  us  to  give  it  to  ourselves.'' 
Caulaincourt  had,  however,  been  informed  that  the  last  hopes 
of  peace  were  certainly  doomed  if  he  did  not  consent  to  offer 
some  proposals.  He  was  made  aware  by  Vitrolles,  an  agent 
of  the  princes,  of  the  intriguing  pursued  by  the  royalists  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  allies.  On  the  15th  of  March  he  re- 
solved to  detail  in  a  memorandum  the  sacrifices  to  which 
France  consented:  to  give  up  Westphalia,  Holland,  Illyria, 
and  Spain ;  to  restore  the  Pope  to  Rome,  and  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  Madrid.  Napoleon  claimed  an  appanage  for  the  Princess 
Baciocchi  and  Prince  Eugene.  He  gave  up  Malta  to  England, 
as  well  as  most  of  her  colonial  conquests. 

The  foreign  diplonmtists  were  never  for  a  moment  deceived. 
In  other  words,  the  emperor  was  still  obstinate  in  claiming  for 
France  her  natural  limits,  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  according 
to  the  proposals  made  at  Frankfort.  The  plenipotentiaries 
did  not  enter  upon  a  useless  discussion,  but  declared  that  the 
negotiation  was  broken  up.  The  reply  of  the  sovereigns  to 
the  counter-project  was  to  be  sent  to  Caulaincourt  on  the  17th, 
and  the  congress  dissolved  on  the  18th.  Lord  Aberdeen  ex- 
pressed his  intense  regret  to  Caulaincourt;  and  the  latter 
informed  the  emperor  of  the  result,  at  Rheims. 

The  diplomatic  communications  addressed  to  the  council  of 
the  regency  in  Paris  by  no  means  excited  the  indignation  which 
Napoleon  anticipated.  Pliant  for  fifteen  yeai's  under  his  des- 
potic laws,  the  emperor's  highest  servants  showed  no  energy 
at  the  hour  of  resistance.  They  surrendered  to  him  the  liberty 
which  he  granted  them,  but  a  secret  instinct,  nevertheless,  in- 
clined them  towards  a  peace  of  some  sort.  A  messenger  was 
despatched  to  the  emperor  to  inquire  if  it  should  be  his  pleasure 
that  the  peace  so  much  desired  be  asked  from  him  by  for- 
mal procedure.  Napoleon's  mind  was  more  steadfast  than  that 
of  his  councillors:  he  despised  their  prudent  weakness,  and 
abused  them  indignantly  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Rovigo:— 

"  You  tell  me  nothing  of  what  is  done  in  Paris.  They  are 
occupied  only  with  clever  shifts,  the  regeu'-y,  and  a  thousand 
intrigues  as  silly  as  they  are  absurd.  None  of  those  people 
ever  think  that,  like  Alexander,  I  am  cutting  the  G-ordian  knot. 
Let  them  be  well  assured  I  am  the  same  man  I  was  at  Wagram 
and  Austerlitz,  that  I  will  have  no  intrigue  in  the  State,  that 
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there  is  no  other  authority  whatever  but  mine,  and  that  in  an 
urgent  crisis  it  is  the  regent  that  exclusively  possesses  my 
confidence.  King  Joseph  is  feeble,  and  allows  himself  to  be 
led  into  intrigues  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  State,  and 
especially  to  himself  and  his  plans,  unless  he  promptly  returns 
to  the  right  coui-se  of  conduct.  Mark  well,  that  if  they  had 
drawn  up  an  address  contrary  to  authority,  I  should  have  ar- 
rested the  king,  my  ministers,  and  all  who  had  signed  it. 
They  are  spoiling  the  national  guard,  as  well  as  Paris,  through 
their  weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  country.  I  will  have  no 
tribune  of  the  people.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  I  am  the 
great  tribune.  The  people  will  then  act  always  as  is  suitable 
to  their  true  interests,  which  are  the  object  of  all  my 
thoughts." 

At  almost  the  same  moment  (12th  March),  as  if  to  prove  to 
the  very  last  day  the  unconquerable  pride  which  sprang  up 
more  indignantly  than  ever  when  surrounded  by  adversity, 
the  emperor  wrote  to  King  Joseph:  "  I  am  pained  to  see  that 
you  have  spoken  to  my  wife  about  the  Bourbons,  and  the  op- 
position which  might  be  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  I 
beg  of  you  to  avoid  such  con ver&at ions.  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
protected  by  my  wife.  Such  a  notion  would  spoil  her  and 
cornpron>ise  us.  Lot  her  live  as  she  has  lived;  say  nothina:  to 
her  of  what  she  should  know  before  signing;  and  above  all 
avoid  any  conversation  which  mi-ht  lead  her  to  think  that  I 
agree  to  be  protected  by  her  or  her  fatlier.  For  four  years  the 
word  Bourbon  or  Austna  has  nev^er  passed  my  lips.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  can  do  nothing,  because  he  is  weak,  and  led 
by  Metterni<,>h,  who  is  in  the  pay  of  England— that  is  the  secret 
of  the  whole.  .  .  .  You  alwajs  write  as  if  the  peace  depended 
upon  me,  yet  I  sent  you  the  documents.  If  the  Parisians  wish 
to  see  the  Cossacks,  they  will  have  cause  to  repent ;  still  the 
truth  should  be  told  them." 

The  agitation  in  Paris  constantly  increased,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  the  suc- 
cessive checks  to  Napoleon's  most  skilfid  manoeuvres,  but  of 
the  new  arrivals  from  the  south  of  France.  Soult,  slowly 
driven  by  WelUngton,  had  to  leave  Bayonne,  blockaded  by  the 
enemy,  and,  after  leaving  the  river  at  Oleron,  fell  back  upon 
that  at  Pan,  in  the  suburbs  of  Orthez,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  the  English  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  February,  over  a 
long  line  of  defence.  Grenerals  Reille  and  Clausel  kept  their 
pofiitionB,  but  the  marshal  would  not  risk  a  second  battle  with 
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the  loss  of  the  only  French  army  which  still  remained  com- 
plete. Ho  abandoned  the  Bordeaux  road,  which  he  had  been 
ordered  to  cover,  and  marched  towards  Toidouse,  hoping  to 
draw  the  enemy  in  pursuit.  WeUington  did,  in  fact,  follow 
him,  but  after  detaching  General  Hill  for  Bordeaux.  Tlie 
English  were  well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  the  south  of  France,  which  has  always  been  favorable  to 
extreme  parties,  and  was  then  somewhat  influenceil  by  royalist 
agents.  The  Duke  of  Angouleme,  eldest  son  of  Count  d'Axtois, 
had  not  been  admitted  to  the  English  head-quarters;  but  when 
the  gates  of  Bordeaux  were  opened  without  resistance  to  the 
English  columns,  the  prince  was  at  the  same  time  summoned 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  citizens.  He  hastened  to  re- 
spond, and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  proclaimed  by 
the  mayor,  in  the  midst  of  shouts  of  joy  from  the  merchcuits 
who  had  been  ruined  by  the  continental  blockade.  There  was 
none  who  misunderstood  the  official  protest  of  Wellington 
against  the  Bordeaux  manifestation.  The  example  was  dan- 
gerous, and  the  popular  excitement  increased.  The  yoke  be- 
gan to  weigh  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  all  as  soon  as  over 
the  possibility  of  shaking  it  off  appeared  on  the  hoiizon. 
Nevertheless,  the  emperor  had  no  fear  of  a  popular  excitement 
in  Paris  resembling  that  of  Bordeaux ;  he  was  then  planning  a 
great  movement  tow^ards  the  north,  which  should  enable  liiin 
to  rally  all  his  garri'^^ons,  and  intercept  the  communications  of 
the  allies  v;ith  Germany.  It  was,  moreover,  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  the  capital,  now  threatened  from  every  ijuar- 
ter.  Napoleon  resolved  to  attempt  another  blow  at  Prince 
Sell  w  artzenberg. 

The  latter  had  fallen  back  upon  Ti'oyes,  sunmaoning  round 
him  his  scattered  forces,  which  the  Czar  Alexander  thought 
were  threatened  by  Napoleon.  This  retreating  movement  con* 
firmed  the  emperor  in  his  intention  of  marching  eastward  in 
the  meantime.  He  therefore  went  towards  Arcis-sur-Aube, 
without  waiting  to  encoimtcr  the  Bohemian  army.  Several 
general  officers  had  informed  him  of  Schwartzenberg's  concen- 
trations, but  he  would  not  beheve  it.  On  the  the  20t}i  of  March, 
between  Troyes  and  Arcis,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  enemy.  The  first  charge  of  the  Russian  cavalry  threatened 
the  emperor's  person,  and  a  PoUsh  battalion  had  scarcely  time 
to  form  in  square  for  his  protection.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards a  shell  fell  at  his  feet,  and  severely  wounded  his  horse. 
Ney  defended  the  village  of  Grand-Farcy,  and  Gteneral  Friant 
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came  up  with  the  old  guard.  The  soldiers,  though  only  one 
against  three,  fought  everywhere  ^vith  prodigious  valor,  but 
all  their  efforts  could  only  succeed  in  rendering  the  result 
doubtful.  "Youi'  Majesty  has  no  doubt  other  resources, 
which  we  are  not  aware  of?"  asked  General  Sebastiani  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  fight.  "Nothing  more  than  is  before  your 
eyes,"  replied  Napoleon.  "Then,  why  does  your  Majesty  not 
think  of  a  general  rising?"  "Such  ideas  are  purely  chimerical, 
my  dear  Sebastiani,  fine  recollections  of  Spain  and  the  French 
revolution !  A  general  rising  in  a  country  where  the  revolution 
destroyed  the  nobles  and  priests,  and  where  I  myself  have 
destroyed  the  revolution !" 

The  emperor  had  destroyed  the  life  and  strength  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  national  vigor  by  which  the  country  was 
formerly  defended;  but  he  had  not  extinguished  the  revolu- 
tionary germs— so  much  the  more  full  of  life  that  the  despotism 
had  long  diverted  France  from  the  real  and  earnest  govern- 
ment of  its  affairs.  He  had  exhausted  the  military  ardor  by 
constant  misuse  of  it,  and  the  wearied  country  called  aloud  for 
rest.  That  is  what  Caulaincourt  tried  to  make  him  sensible  of, 
when  he  again  met  him  at  St.  Dizier,  to  which  Napoleon  had 
transferred  his  head -quarters  after  the  indecisive  and  useless 
engagement  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  from  a  conviction  that  he  could 
not  at  once  risk  a  second  battle  without  absolutely  compromis- 
ing his  subsequent  operations.  "You  did  well  to  return,"  said 
the  emperor;  "  if  you  had  accepted  the  ultimatum  of  the  allies, 
I  sliould  have  disavowed  you.  They  wish  to  ruin  us,  or 
weaken  us  till  we  are  reduced  to  nothing.  Death  is  preferable 
to  that.  "We  are  old  enough  soldiers  to  have  no  fear  of  death. 
But  you  are  going  to  see  something  worth  while.  The  enemy 
are  evidently  following  me.  Schwai*tzenberg  has  not  dared  to 
advance  upon  Paris,  because  he  knows  that  I  threaten  his 
communications.  As  soon  as  I  have  rallied  the  30,000  or 
40,000  men  in  the  garrisons,  I  shall  burst  like  a  lip:htning-cloud 
upon  whoever  is  nearest,  Bliicher  or  Schwartzenberg,  no  mat- 
ter which,  and  crush  him,  leaving  the  peasants  of  Burgundy 
to  finish.     The  coalition  is  as  near  its  ruin  as  I  am  to  mine." 

The  most  faithful  of  Napoleon's  servants  could  not  be  de- 
ceived by  such  lan^iage,  whether  sincere  or  pretended ;  and 
the  allies  had  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  drawn  by 
military  considerations  as  to  despise  political  combinations. 
They  knew  well  that  the  war  could  only  finish  at  Paris;  and 
did  not  anticipate  much  resistance  before  its  walls.     The  gen- 
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eral  discontent,  the  weariness  caused  by  the  empire,  and  the 
crushing  load  which  weighed  down  men  of  every  class,  were 
betrayed  by  too  certain  proofs  for  the  Emperor  Francis  to  be 
now  deceived  as  to  the  stability  of  his  daughter's  thi-one.  The 
thought  of  a  general  march  upon  Paris  gradually  rallied  men 
of  the  greatest  prudence.  Intercepted  letters  from  the  empress, 
King  Joseph,  and  the  Diii.9  of  Rovigo  confirmed  the  sovereigns 
in  their  convictions  as  to  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the 
capital.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  re- 
solved to  advance;  the  Emi)eror  of  Austria  remained  behind. 
He  could  not  himself  go  to  the  gates  of  Paris  arms  in  hand. 
Schwartzenberg  and  Bliicher  had  effected  the  junction  of  their 
armiea  Wintzingerode  was  appointed  to  watch  Napoleon's 
movements  with  10,000  horse.  On  the  25th  March,  the  alhed 
armies  commenced  their  march  to  Paris. 

Marmont  and  Mortier,  left  behind  to  defend  the  Aisne,  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  their  positions  in  presence  of  su];>erior 
forces.  They  at  first  fell  back  upon  Fismes,  with  the  view  of 
rejoining  the  emperor  by  Chateau-Thierry;  but  being  separ- 
ated by  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  from  the  eastern  rcmd, 
they  resolved  to  advance  towards  Paris  to  cover  the  capital, 
and  meantime  made  an  appointment  together  for  Sommessons, 
with  the  object  of  retreating  as  far  as  Fere-Champenoise. 
Tlie  Generals  Pacthod  and  Compans,  at  the  head  of  detached 
corp?,  took  the  same  direction.  On  the  25th.  at  mid-day,  just 
after  the  two  marshals  had  met,  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  kllied  army;  and  after  bravely  defending  the  position 
wliich  they  had  taken  on  the  road,  between  two  hollows,  found 
themselves  obhged  to  retreat  slowly,  overwhelmed  by  the 
enemy's  fire  and  whirlwinds  of  heavy  hail.  General  Pacthod 's 
corps,  almost  entirely  composed  of  national  guards,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy.  Before  these  improvised  soldiers 
would  agree  to  surrender,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  obliged 
to  send  them  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  stop  the  fighting. 
The  losses  of  our  little  army  were  irreparable.  The  marshals 
had  difficulty  in  avoiding  being  taken  by  the  enemy.  On  the 
2yth  they  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Paris ;  several  other  corps 
rallied  round  them,  20,000  or  25,000  men  of  the  regular  troops, 
and  10,000  or  12,000  of  the  national  guards.  Such  were  the 
^sources  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  then 
without  fortifications.  "We  have  seen  the  ramparts  of  Paris 
prolong  the  resistance  without,  however,  sufficing  to  save 
France  when  invaded,  but  the  Council  of  the  Regency  and 
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Napoleon's  lieutenants  scarcely  had  ordinary  walls;  and  the 
population  of  Paris  were  not  disposed  to  attempt  such  effoiis 
of  heroism  as  they  did  in  recent  times.  After  a  stormy  and 
long-continued  deliberation,  the  majority  of  the  Council  in- 
sisted upon  requesting  that  the  empress  and  King  of  Rome 
should  remain  in  Paris.  Talleyrand  strongly  pleaded  for  this. 
King  Joseph  produced  the  emperor's  formal  commands,  such 
as  that  given  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Rheims:— "You 
must  under  no  circumstances  allow  the  empress  and  the  King 
of  Home  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Should  they  ad- 
vance towards  Paris  with  such  forces  that  resistance  is  impos- 
sible, then  the  regent  empress,  my  son,  the  great  dignitaries, 
the  ministers,  the  officers  of  the  Senate  and  presidents  of  the 
Council  of  State,  the  grand  officers  of  the  crown  and  treasury, 
must  leave,  and  go  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire.  Do  not  leave 
my  son ;  and  remember  that  I  should  rather  know  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
Fi-ance.  The  fate  of  Astyanax  as  prisoner  with  the  Greeks 
always  seemed  to  me  the  most  unhappy  fate  in  history." 

The  Council  gave  way,  and  the  empress,  turning  to  her 
brother- in  law  imd  her  husband's  most  intimate  servants,  said, 
"Tell  me  what  I  must  do,  and  I  shall  do  it."  Nobody  dared 
to  advise  her  to  disobey  Napoleon's  wish,  so  clearly  expressed. 
Going  out  on  a  last  reconnoitring  expedition.  King  Joseph  and 
the  Duke  of  Feltre  found  that  Paris  was  surrounded  by  the 
armies  of  the  enemy,  against  which  they  could  only  make  a 
pretended  resistance.  The  carriages  were  standing  ready, 
with  the  crowd  looking  on.  silent  and  gloomy,  like  people  who 
are  deserted  by  those  who  ought  to  protect  them.  The  last  ex- 
tremity of  pain  and  disgrace  could  not  reach  Paris  so  long  as 
her  sovereigns  made  it  their  residence.  Several  officers  of  the 
national  guard  obtained  admission  to  the  empress,  and  en- 
treated her  to  stay.  She  wept,  full  of  hesitation  and  alarm. 
The  King  of  Rome  asked  what  they  wished  to  do,  and  refused 
to  go  mto  the  carriage,  clinging  to  the  curtains  of  the  palace 
which  he  was  about  to  leave  forever.  The  long  train  of  im- 
perial carriages  took  the  road  to  Rambouillet.  escorted  by  200 
soldiers  of  the  old  guard,  whose  sorrow  was  more  bitter  than 
that  of  the  courtiers,  full  of  consternation  at  the  fall  of  gran- 
deur. The  all-powerful  emperor  was  again  become  an  ad- 
venturer. 

Meanwhile  Paris  was  full  of  disturbance.   Tlie  preparations  for 
the  defence  were  confused,  bandied  from  General  Hullin.  gov- 
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emor  of  the  city,  to  Marshal  Moncey,  who  commanded  the 
national  guard.  These  again  had  no  muskets,  and  scarcely 
half  of  them  were  armed.  Several  guns  were  placed  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  St.  Chaumont,  and  Charonne,  but  they 
had  not  enough  of  harness  for  the  artillery.  No  horses  were 
requisitioned  from  private  persons,  and  nowhere  were  barri- 
cades thought  of.  A  recollection  of  old  times  crossed  M.  Real's 
mind,  when  he  proposed  to  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  that  they 
should  take  up  the  paving  stones  from  the  streets  and  throw 
them  down  upon  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  firing  at  them 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses.  "  Why,  that  Is  a  revolution- 
ary mode  of  defence,"  exclaimed  General  Savary;  *'I  sliall 
most  certainly  not  do  that.     What  would  the  emperor  say?" 

The  resistmce  of  Paris  was  to  be  confined  to  a  battle  before 
the  octroi- wall,  between  29  000  soldiers  and  170,000.  The  result 
was  known  beforehand,  and  it  was  the  remains  of  their  honor 
and  ours  which  the  two  marshals  defended.  Mortier  took  his 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  his  right  rest- 
ing on  the  Ourcq  canal  and  his  left  on  Clignancourt.  Marmont 
was  to  occupy  the  plateau  of  Romainville,  and  extend  as  far  as 
Pres-St.-Gervais.  When  he  advanced  towards  the  heights,  the 
advanced  guard  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  Avas  already  posted  there, 
but  it  was  driven  back,  and  the  marshal's  troops  deployed 
between  Charonne  and  Vincennes:  Montreuil  and  Bagnolet 
were  occupied.  The  enemy's  armies,  divided  into  three  col- 
umns under  the  orders  of  Barclay,  the  Piince  Royal  of  Wui^ 
teniherg,  and  Bliicher,  were  to  attack  on  the  east,  south,  and 
north ;  Romainville,  the  Barriere  du  Trone,  and  tke  heights  of 
Montmartre  being  the  points  threatened. 

It  was  at  the  last  post  that  King  Joseph  had  fixed  his  hend- 
quarters.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  there  was  already  some 
fighting  in  the  east  of  Paris,  and  the  plateau  of  Romainville 
was  several  times  taken  and  retaken.  Bliicher  and  the  Prince 
of  Wurtemberg  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  ecenerals,  however, 
were  not  deceived  with  false  hopes ;  the  soldiers  said  they  were 
determined  to  be  killed  to  the  last  man,  but  Paris  would  cer- 
tainly be  compelled  to  surrender.  This  news,  and  the  sight  of 
the  enemy's  columns  on  the  horizon,  filled  up  the  measure  of 
King  Joseph's  alarm,  being  fully  resolved  not  to  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  He  deliberated  with  the  ministers  who  still 
remained  with  him,  and  they  all  advised  him  to  fly,  urging 
that  the  emperor  had  given  that  order  beforehand.  Joseph  set 
out,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  and  Paris  web  now 
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left  without  government,  and  its  defenders  without  any  politi- 
cal supervision.  Only  one  order  was  sent  to  the  marshals,  in 
these  terms:— "If  M.  le  Marshal  Duke  of  Ragusa  and  M.  le 
Marshal  Duke  of  Trevisa  cannot  hold  their  gi'ound,  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  pourparlei-s  with  the  Prince  of 
Scliwai-tzenborg  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  now  before  the 
walls.  "Joseph. 

"  Montmartre,   30th  March,  1814,  at  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
noon.— They  will  withdraw  upon  the  Loire." 

Thus  abandoned  to  themselves,  with  no  hope  but  that  of  a 
glorious  death,  the  generals  in  command  everywhere  joined 
battle.     Bliicher,  after  approaching  Montmartre  with  caution, 
because  he  thought  this  important  point  was  strongly  fortified, 
took  possession  of  it  without  difficulty.     The  Pnnce  of  Wur- 
temberg  carried  the  bridge  of  Charenton  against  the  national 
guards  and  the  pupils  of  the  Alfort  School.     Some  vigorous 
fighting  took  place  at  Pantin,  Bagnolet,  and  Charonne.     Ro- 
mainvnie  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  wlien 
Marshal  ^larmont  made  a  charge,  sword  in  hand,  against  the 
enemy's  centre,  but  was  driven  back,  and  very  nearly  made 
prisoner.     The  defence  was  concentrated  upon  Belleville  and 
Menilmontant.     Mortier  still   held  Villette,  and  the  fighting 
there  was  keenly  contested.     The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  had  been  vigorously  attacked  at  the  Barriere  du  Trone, 
but  they  succeeded  in  holding  tlieir  ground,  though  many  were 
killed  by  their  guns.     A  rumor  ran  that  tho  emperor  had  ar- 
rived, but  it  was  without  foundation ;  General  Dejean  alone 
had  succeeded  in  passing  the  enemy's  posts,  announcing  Na- 
poleon's approach.     It  was  sufficient,  he  said,  to  hold  out  two 
days,  for  the  army  to  come  and  back  the  efforts  of  the  brave 
defenders  of  Paris ;  the  emperor  was  already  advancing  with 
his  staff  to  the  assistance  of  the  capital,  hastening  across  the 
country  by  relays  of  horses,  and  they  must  make  an  attem.nt 
to  gain  time.     The  emperor  had  written  to  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis, proposing  to  reopen  the  negotiations;  and  Schwartzenberg, 
as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  it,  would  most  certainly  grant  a 
suspension  of  arms.     Marshal  Mortier,  having  heard  this  from 
General  Dejean,  immediately  sent  an  orderly  to  the  prince. 
Marmont  had  already  twice  sent  messengers,  but  they  had 
been  killed  before  reaching  the  generals  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
third  emissary  reached  Prince  Schwartzenberg  at  the  same 
time  as  the  officer  bearing  Mortier's  request.     "I  have  had  no 
information  of  the  renewal  of  negotiations,"  said  the  Austrian 


general,  "and  therefore  cannot  grant  an  armistice;  but  it  de- 
pends upon  the  marshals  to  put  a  stop  to  this  butchery,  if  they 
agree  to  deliver  up  Paris  to  me  immediately."  Several  hoin^ 
previously,  when  Marmont  received  the  authorization  to  treat 
which  was  sent  by  Joseph,  he  replied  that  they  were  not  yet 
come  to  that.  Now,  at  mid-day,  with  his  back  against  the 
octroi  wall,  driving  back  the  enemy,  some  of  wliom  were  al- 
ready advancing  into  the  Rue  du  Temple,  fighting  himself  like 
a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  on  foot,  in  the  midst  of  his  officers  fall- 
ing around  him,  the  marshal  had  no  resource  left  but  capitula- 
tion. An  aide-de-camp  had  reached  the  chateau  of  Bondy 
where  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  wore. 
"It  is  not  my  intention  to  do  the  least  harm  to  the  town  of 
Paris,"  said  the  Czar;  "  it  is  not  upon  the  French  nation  that 
we  are  waging  war,  but  upon  Napoleon."  "And  not  upon 
himself,  but  upon  his  ambition,"  added  Frederick  William. 
The  suspension  of  arms  was  granted,  and  the  only  point  at 
issue  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  and  the  capitulation  of 
Paris.  The  terms  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  at  Villette  be- 
tween the  marshals,  Nesselrode  and  a  few  of  the  enemy's  offi- 
cers. The  allies  at  first  declared  they  would  insist  upon  the 
defenders  of  Paris  giving  up  their  arms;  they  also  insisted 
upon  their  withdrawal  to  Brittany.  These  two  articles  having 
been  rejected,  the  marshals  remained  at  liberty  to  direct  the 
movements  of  their  troops  as  they  pleased.  The  convention, 
generaUy  termed  the  ' '  Capitulation  of  Paris, "  was  confined  to 
several  ai'ticles  exclusively  military : — 

**  The  corps  of  the  Marshals  the  Dukes  of  Trevisa  and  R^igusa 
will  evacuate  the  town  of  Paris  on  the  31st  March,  at  seven 
o'clock,  forenoon.  They  will  take  with  them  their  regimental 
property  and  furniture.  Hostilities  cannot  be  resumed  till  two 
hours  after  the  evacuation  of  the  town,  \iz,,  on  the  31st  March, 
at  nine  o'clock,  forenoon.  All  the  military  arsenals,  work- 
shops, establishments,  and  stores  will  be  left  in  th©  same  state 
as  they  were  in  before  tho  present  capitulation  v.^as  discussed. 
The  national  or  city  guard  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  troops 
of  the  line,  and  will  be  preserved,  disarmed,  or  disbanded  ac- 
cording as  the  courts  app(^inted  by  the  allies  may  think  proper. 
The  municipal  gendaniies  corps  will  be  treated  exactly  as  the 
national  guard.  The  woimded  or  marauders  who  remain  in 
Paris  after  seven  o'clock,  will  be  prisoners  of  war.  The  town 
of  Paris  is  committed  to  the  generosity  of  the  high  allied  pow- 
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Such  was  the  convention  signed  on  the  30th  March,  at  six 
o'clock,  afternoon,  by  the  marshal's  aides-de-camp,  in  a  small 
pubhc-house  in  Villette,  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbance  and 
consternation  which  were  reigning  in  the  capital.  Her  last  de- 
fenders were  making  their  preparations  to  leave;  Mai*shal 
Marmont,  his  face  blackened  with  gunpowder,  and  his  clothes 
torn  by  balls,  was  surrounded  by  his  friends  in  his  house  in 
the  Rue  Paradis-Poissonniere.  "And  Paris?"  they  exclaimed, 
when  he  had  announced  the  conditions  of  the  armistice.  ' '  Paris 
is  no  business  of  mine ;  I  am  only  leader  of  a  corps,  and  my 
troops  have  done  all  that  was  humanly  possible  to  do.  I  fall 
back  upon  Fontainebleau,  where  the  emperor  is.  A  capitula- 
tion will  be  made  for  Paris.''  It  was  at  last  deci.ied  that  the 
two  prefects  of  pohce  and  administration  should  wait  upon  the 
allied  sovereigns,  to  obtain  the  treatment  to  which  Paris  was 
entitled.  These  were  the  only  remains  in  Paris  of  the  imperial 
government.  Clear  sighted  men  could  already  distinguish  the 
aurora  of  new  influencas.  Talleyrand  did  not  leave  Paris  along 
with  the  court. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  reached  as  far  as 
Fronienteau,  being  himself  in  advance  of  the  whole  army. 
Retained  for  several  days  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Dizier  and 
Vassy,  by  the  vain  hope  of  fighting  Schwa rtzenberg's  army, 
"which  he  thought  was  still  following  him,  he  was  able  to  see, 
by  a  well-fought  battle  between  St.  Dizier  and  Vitry,  that  the 
only  troops  behind  him  were  a  cavalry -corps.  One  of  the  ene- 
my's bulletins,  also,  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  informed 
him  of  the  affair  at  Fere-Champenoise,  from  which  he  inferred 
the  movement  of  the  allied  aiTuies  upon  Paris.  Napoleon  hesi- 
tated, inchned  to  follow  up  his  plan,  so  that  he  might  attack 
the  enemy  when  he  should  have  collected  some  forces ;  but  the 
troops  were  seized  with  excitement,  and  all  asked  to  march  to 
the  a'^sistance  of  Paris.  The  danger  of  the  capital  implied  that 
of  many  taniilies,  and  threatened  the  honor  of  France.  The 
emperor  w  <8ooliged  to  yield.  Always  rapid  in  his  resolutions, 
he  advanced  by  forced  marches,  being  conscious,  moreover,  of 
the  imminent  danger,  and  susi)ecting,  not  without  reason,  tliat 
it  was  too  late  to  save  Paris.  He  hurried  his  journey  as  far  as 
Villeneuve-l'Archeveque,  where  he  threw  himself  into  a  car- 
riage and  flew  towards  Paris.  At  Fromenteau,  about  midnight, 
he  was  told  that  a  body  of  cavalry  were  approaching.  *'  Who 
is  there?"  he  exclaimed.  ''General  Belliard."  Napoleon 
stepped  out  of  the  carriage  and  drew  the  general  to  the  road 


side.  ''Where  is  the  army?"  he  asked.  "Sire,  it  is  coming 
behind."  "And  the  enemy?"  "  At  the  gates  of  Paris."  "  And 
who  holds  Paris?"  " Nobody,  it  is  evacuated."  "What!  evac- 
uated? And  my  son,  my  wife,  the  government,  where  are 
they?"  "  On  the  Loire,  sire."  " On  the  Loire!  who  sent  them 
there?"  "  Sire,  it  was  said  to  be  by  your  orders."  "  My  orders 
did  not  imply  that.  Where  is  King  Joseph,  and  Clarke,  and 
Marmont,  and  Mortier?"  "Sire,  we  did  not  see  King  Joseph 
or  the  Duke  of  Feltre;  the  marshals  did  all  that  it  was  possible 
for  men  to  do.  A  defence  was  made  in  every  part,  and  the 
national  guards  fought  like  soldiers.  We  had  nothing,  not  even 
cannon  !  Ah !  sire,  had  yon  been  there,  you  and  your  troops !" 
"No  doubt,  if  I  had  been  there, — but  I  cannot  be  everywhere. 
Joseph  lost  Spain,  and  now  he  is  losing  me  France  I  And  Clarke, 
too;  if  I  had  believed  that  poor  Rovigo,  who  always  kept  tell- 
ing me  that  he  was  a  coward  and  traitor !  But  we  must  go 
there  at  once  I  My  carriage,  Caulaincourt !''  The  officers  threw 
themselves  before  the  emperor,  to  stop  him  as  he  proceeded  to 
walk  along  the  road.  "  It  is  impossible,  sire!  It  is  too  late  I 
There  is  a  capitulation !  The  infantry  is  behuid  us,  and  will 
presently  reach  us."  Some  of  the  detachments  were  already 
coming  in  sight.  Napoleon  let  himself  fall  by  the  roadside, 
holding  his  head  in  his  hands  and  hiding  his  face.  Tlie  on- 
lookers, with  heartfelt  sorrow,  silently  stood  by  him.  On  that 
solitary  road,  at  the  dead  of  night,  the  grand  empire,  foimd(^d 
and  sustained  for  fifteen  yeai^s  by  the  incomparable  genius  and 
commanding  will  of  one  man  alone,  had  now  crumblud  to 
pieces,  even  in  the  opinion  of  him  who  had  raised  it. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  FIRST  RESTORATION    (1814—1815). 

The  Bourbons  had  long  been  forgot  by  Eui-ope,  even  when 
showing  some  kindness  personally  to  the  princes  of  that  illus- 
trious race.  England  alone  had  occasionally  supported  them 
in  their  attempts,  but  the  support  was  always  insufficient  and 
late.  The  French  princes  paid  little  attention  to  the  noble 
effort  made  by  the  country  gentlemen  and  peasants  in  Vendee; 
when  they  beheved  the  dying  spark  could  be  revived  they  en- 
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couraged  the  Quiberon  expedition,  but  without  resolving  to 
share  in  it  themselves.  The  Count  d'Artois  had  something  to 
do  with  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  and  Pichegru,  and  his  per- 
sonal friends  were  engaged  in  it.  The  emigrants  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  "observers"  and  the  "conspirators,"  so 
termed  during  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy  according  to  their 
bias,  one  towards  Monsieur,  the  other  the  Count  d'Artois. 
The  advisers  differed  in  like  proportion;  so  long  as  men  of 
eager  and  rash  disposition  fostered  the  count's  illusions,  and 
encouraged  him  to  behove  that  it  was  impossible  to  return  to 
the  past,  Monsieur,  or  "  the  king,"  as  the  emigrants  now  called 
him,  chose,  amongst  the  most  hberal  and  sensible  of  the  roya- 
lists in  Paris,  some  friends  for  the  purpose  of  letting  him  know 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  managing  his  allairs.  This 
"  royal  council"  was  composed  of  only  four  persons,  chosen  by 
Royer-Collard,  one  of  them  being  the  Abbe  Montesquieu.  On 
the  18th  Bnmiaire,  Clermont-Gallerande,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber, received  fronn  Louis  XYIII.  instructions  to  lay  before  the 
first  consul  certain  proposals  of  alliance.  His  credentials  were 
conceived  in  the  following  terms: — "I  give  to  the  bearer  of 
these  presents  all  necessary  power  to  treat  in  my  name  with 
General  Bonaparte.  I  do  not  instruct  him  to  propose  either 
comlitions  or  recompences  to  that  general.  The  faitb.ful  inter- 
preter of  my  sentiments  will  giwQ  him  the  assurance  that  all 
that  he  may  ask  for  his  friends  will  be  granted  immediately 
after  my  restoration.  The  safety  of  my  people  will  be  the  guar- 
antee of  my  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  my  promises." 

At  first  no  reply  was  sent  to  the  prince's  letter.  When  he 
made  a  second  attempt,  Bonaparte's  refusal  was  as  perem})tory 
as  was  afterwards  that  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1803,  to  the  propo- 
sal that  he  should  renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne.  "I  do 
not  confound  M.  Bonaparte  with  those  who  have  preceded 
him,"  replied  the  king  to  the  President  of  the  Diet  of  Warsaw, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  that  commission  by  the  first 
consul.  "I  owe  him  thanks  for  several  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration, because  the  good  done  to  my  people  will  always  make 
me  grateful ;  but  he  is  deceived  if  he  thinks  to  persuade  me  to 
traffic  with  my  rights:  so  far  from  that,  he  himself  by  his 
present  procedure  would  strengthen  them,  if  they  could  be- 
come matter  of  dispute.  I  know  not  what  may  be  G<xi's  pur- 
poses regarding  my  race  and  myself,  but  I  know  what  are  the 
obUgations  he  has  laid  upon  me  by  the  rank  to  which  by  His 
will  I  have  been  bom.    A  Christian,  I  shall  fulfil  those  obligac 
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tions  till  my  latest  breath ;  the  son  of  St.  Louis,  I  should  be 
able  like  him  to  act  worthily  even  in  chains ;  the  successor  of 
Francis  I. ,  I  wish  to  be  able  at  least  to  say  as  he  did,  '  All  is 
lost,  save  honor.'  "  Royer-CoUard  in  name  of  the  secret  Coiui- 
cil  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Louis  XVIII.,  approving  and  com- 
menting on  the  prince's  conduct ;  which  letter  was  published 
afterwards,  when  a  serious  disagreement  broke  out  between 
the  restored  Bourbons  and  their  wisest  and  best  servants. 

As  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  protested  against 
the  crimes  of  the  revolution,  so  they  protested  against  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  throne  which  they  were  not  called  upon  to  occupy. 
**By  taking  the  title  of  emperor,"  said  Louis  XVIII.  in  his 
protest  of  the  5th  June,  1804,  "  and  wishing  to  render  it  hered- 
itary in  his  family,  Bonaparte  has  just  put  the  seal  to  his 
usurpation.  The  new  act  of  a  revolution  in  which  everything 
from  the  first  has  been  without  legal  effect,  can  certainly  not 
weaken  my  rights;  but  accountable  for  my  conduct  to  aU  the 
sovereigns,  whose  rights  are  not  less  assailed  than  mine  by  the 
principles  which  the  Senate  of  Paris  has  dared  to  put  forward, 
I  should  consider  myself  a  traitor  to  the  common  cause  by 
keeping  silence  on  this  occasion.  I  therefore  declare,  in  pres- 
ence of  all  the  sovereigns,  that  far  from  acknowledging  the 
imperial  title  which  Bonaparte  has  just  got  bestowed  upon 
himself  by  a  body  which  h  is  not  even  a  legal  existence,  I  pro- 
test against  that  title,  and  against  adl  the  subsequent  acts  to 
which  it  may  give  place." 

The  protest  was  of  no  use,  as  was  well  enough  known  by  the 
prince  who  pronounced  it.  Several  months  later  (2nd  Decem- 
ber, 1804),  to  satisfy  the  need  for  action  felt  by  Count  d'Artois 
and  his  friends,  he  published  a  declaration  promising  to  up- 
hold all  the  rights  gained  by  the  revolution.  "  My  proclama- 
tion contains  everything,"  he  wrote  to  Mittau.  "Is  it  the 
military  question?  The  soldier's  rank  and  employment  are 
retained,  promotion  according  to  length  of  service— all  are 
secured.  Is  it  a  question  of  a  public  man?  He  will  be  con- 
tinued in  office.  Or  one  of  the  lower  orders?  The  conscrip- 
tion, that  tax  of  persons,  the  most  burdensome  of  all,  will  be 
abolished.  Or  a  new  proprietor?  I  declare  myself  the  protec- 
tor of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all.  Or,  finally,  those  who 
are  guilty  ?  Prosecutions  will  be  forbidden :  a  general  amnesty 
is  announced.  Nevertheless  everything,  in  France  and  with- 
out, since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  turns  in  a  vicious 
circle.     Placed  between  two  parties,  I  cry  to  both  '  You  are 
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wrong! '    But  my  voice  is  not  heard  by  the  one,  or  listened  to 
by  the  other." 

Dating  from  this  fom  xl  declaration,  which  he  considered 
due  to  his  family  and  the  monarchical  traditions,  Louis  XVIIL 
aimed  at  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  and  dignified  retreat. 
This  he  long  found  at  Mittau,  remaining  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  intrigues  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Count  d'Artois  was 
actively  employed.     When  the  Emperor  Alexander,  conquered 
and  cajoled  at  the  same  time  by  Napoleon,  gave  the  illustrious 
exile  to  understand  that  his  presence  in  Courland  was  trouble- 
some, the  prince  asked  for  an  asylum  in  England,  the  only 
nation  in  Europe  that  still  refused  to  acknowledge  the  all- 
subsiding  power  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.    It  was  a  char- 
acteristic proof  of  this  power  that  the  Enghsh  cabinet  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitated  to  receive  Louis  XVlll.    He  was  at  last  allowed 
to  reside  in  England,  and  had  lived  there  seven  years  when  the 
tottering  state  of  Napoleon's  throne  again  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  lew  friends  who  remained  tme  to  his  cause.     England 
openly  showed  her  indilference  for  the  royalist  cause:— "The 
only  opinion  I  can  form,"  wrote  Wellington  to  Lord  Batburst, 
'*  is  that  twenty  years  having  elapsed  since  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  left  France,  they  are  as  much,  and  perhaps 
more  unknown  there,  than   the  princes  of  any  other  royal 
family  in  Europe ;  that  the  allies  should  agi-ee  amongst  them- 
selves to  propose  to  France  a  sovereign  in  place  of  Napoleon, 
who  must  be  got  rid  of  before  Europe  can  ever  enjoy  peace; 
but  that  it  matters  little  whether  it  be  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  or  one  of  any  other  royal  family."    The  Enghsh  gen- 
eral wrote  this  at  the  time  when  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  fol- 
lowed his  army,  without  ever  being  able  to  obtain  an  intro- 
duction.    The  Duke  de  Berry's  stay  in  Jei-sey  produced  no 
rising  of  the  royahsts  in  Vendue  or  Brittany.     Count  d'Artois, 
after  crossing  the  eastern  frontier  along  with  the  allied  armies^ 
had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  pass  through 
Vesoid  from  the  Austrian  general  in  command  of  the  place. 
The  Russians  allowed  him  to  enter  Vesoid  on  condition  that 
he  came  alone,  without  cockade  or  decorations,  took  no  politi- 
cal title,  and  occupied  no    public  building.     The  allied  sov- 
ereigns were  on  their  guard  against  every  manifestation  which 
might  give  a  dynastic  color  to  their  political  or  mihtary  action. 
They  were  not  disposed  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  urgent  requests  of 
the  royalists,  nor  to  place  much  confidence  in  their  declared 
assurance  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion.     "  If  they  were  to 
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give  up  treating  with  Bonaparte,"  said  Vitrolles  to  the  Em- 
peror  Alexander,  "and  march  upon  Pai'is,  determined  to 
allow  public  opinion  full  liberty,  it  would  declare  itself.  I 
leave  my  head  in  your  Majesty's  Imnds,  and  am  wilhng  that 
it  should  fall  at  the  block,  if  Paris— if  public  opinion,  does  not 
declare  itself." 

VitroUes  was  bold,  enterprising,  and  unscrupulous.  His 
supple  and  subtle  mind  was  well-suited  for  intrigue.  He  bad 
risked  his  liberty,  and  even  his  life,  by  coming  to  Chiitihon  to 
sound  the  secret  intentions  of  the  powers  with  reference  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Two  unfortunate  gentlemen  had  dis- 
played the  white  colors  of  the  royalists  at  Troyes  during  the 
stay  of  the  allies  in  that  town,  and  when  Napoleon  regained 
possession  of  it  one  of  them,  named  Gault,  was  shot.  Vitrolles 
was  sent  to  Chatillon  to  prove  to  Stadion,  his  former  friend, 
the  identity  of  the  Duke  of  Dalberg.  Around  Talleyrand  and 
his  intimate  friends  there  had  already  begun  a  movement  in 
favor  of  the  new  posture  of  affairs,  and  he  did  not  oppose  it, 
though  he  refrained  from  taking  an  active  share  in  it.  Tlie 
Emperor  Napoleon's  distrust,  and  unmistakable  weakness  of 
his  fortune,  had,  however,  determined  the  quondam  bishop^ 
afterwards  vice-grand-chancellor  under  the  imperial  rule. 
The  instinct  of  the  race,  his  personal  interest,  and  a  sense  of 
the  wants  of  the  country,  all  combined  in  Talleyrand's  mind 
to  separate  him  henceforth  from  the  threatened  dynasty. 
When  King  Joseph  left  Paris,  a  few  hours  after  the  capital 
was  invested  by  the  enemy,  Prince  Benevento  ]iroceeded  to 
follow ;  but  the  guard  stationed  at  the  gates  showing  some  re- 
sistance, he  returned  to  Paris  without  insisting  upon  it.  Be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  marshals  for  Fontainebleau  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  and  strove  by  argu- 
ments to  weaken  his  military  fidehty  to  a  chief  who  was  no 
longer  accompanied  by  victory.  As  soon  as  the  alhed  sov- 
ereigns took  possession  of  Paris,  they  were  careful  to  request 
Talleyrand  to  remain. 

On  the  30th  March,  1814,  was  seen  the  first  declaration  of 
the  allies  in  Paris,  signed  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg  as  gener^ 
alissimo.  It  clearly  announced  their  intention  of  no  more 
treating  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

'^Inhabitants  of  Paris,"  it  said,  "  the  allied  armies  are  now 
before  your  walls.  The  object  of  their  advance  upon  the  capi- 
tal of  France  is  the  hope  of  a  sincere  and  lasting  reconciliation 
with  her.    For  twenty  years  Europe  has  been  flooded  with 
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blood  and  tears.  The  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  so  much  wretch- 
edness have  been  in  vam,  because  there  exists  in  the  very 
power  of  the  government  which  oppresses  you  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  peace.  Who  is  the  Frenchman  that  is  not  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  this?  The  aUied  sovereigns  are  sincerely 
anxious  to  find  a  tutelary  authority  in  France  tliat  can  cement 
the  union  of  all  nations  and  governments  with  her.  It  belongs 
now  to  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the  present  crisis,  to  hasten  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Let  her  declare  herself,  and  immediately 
the  army  now  before  her  walls  becomes  the  supporter  of  her 
decisions.  Parisians !  you  know  the  situation  of  your  country, 
the  conduct  of  Bordeaux,  the  occupation  of  Lyons,  the  evils 
brought  upon  France,  and  the  real  inchnations  of  your  fellow- 
citizens.  You  will  in  these  examples  see  the  limit  of  foreign 
war  and  civil  discord.  Make  haste  to  reply  to  the  confidence 
placed  by  Europe  in  your  love  for  your  country  and  in  your 
good  sense."  Preparations  were  already  being  made  for  the 
entry  next  day  into  Paris  of  the  alhed  sovereigns. 

We  have  in  our  time  heard  words  less  sympathizing,  and, 
like  our  fathers,  have  known  the  anguish  caused  by  the  faults 
and  reverses  of  absolute  power.  The  population  of  Paris  re- 
mained calm  and  dejected.  When,  on  the  31st,  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns approached  the  rich  quartei-s,  they  were  hailed  with 
the  joyful  shouts  of  a  band  of  royalists,  who  displayed  the 
white  Bourbon  flag,  and  welcomed  with  delight  Napoleon's 
conquerors.  Women  gave  way  to  the  same  enthusiasm.  By 
the  hope  of  peace  their  children  were  snatched  from  deadly 
danger ;  several  of  them  distributed  white  cockades.  This  dis- 
play of  different  passions,  which  had  long  been  silently  re- 
pressed, was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  houses  and  streets. 
When  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  marched  in  front,  and  at- 
tracted the  looks  of  all,  reached  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Flor- 
entin  which  Talleyrand  had  put  at  his  disposal,  a  large  crowd 
gathered  round  the  doors,  full  of  curiosity  and  adulation.  In- 
doors, earnest  negotiations  had  begun. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  critical  junctures  that  they  bring  to 
the  front  those  men  who  are  destined  to  exercise  preponderat- 
ing and  decisive  influence  upon  human  events.  By  his  fore- 
sight and  acuteness  Talleyrand  prepared  beforehand  the  place 
which  he  was  to  take  in  that  formidable  crisis  of  our  destinies, 
no  one  disputing  it  Avith  him,  and  the  allied  sovereigns  at  once 
acknowledged  him  as  the  natural  and  inevitable  plenipotentiary 
of  France.    Caulaincourt,  who  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon,  was 


received  by  the  Czar  at  ,'Bondy ;  but  he  obtained  iiuthing  but 
courteous  expressions,  and  the  sad  conviction  that  his  master 
was  to  be  opposed.  On  his  return  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the  attempt,  he  had  secretly  resolved  to  accept,  if 
need  were,  the  Chatillon  terms  of  peace.  He  considered  the 
contrary  resolutions  were  emphatically  expressed. 

On  ^larch  Slst,  a  proclamation  from  the  allied  princes  was 
everywhere  posted  up. 

**The  armies  of  the  allied  powers  have  occupied  the  capit>al 
of  France.  The  allied  sovereigns  respond  to  the  prayer  of  the 
French  nation.     Tliey  declare  :  — 

"That  whilst  material  guarantees  were  necessarily  included 
in  the  terms  upon  wiiich  peace  could  alone  be  concluded  when 
it  was  a  question  of  restraining  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  }  et 
these  terms  must  be  made  moi*e  favorable  when  by  an  inclina- 
tion  towjirds  good  government  France  offei*s  assurances  of 
tranquillity. 

"  The  allied  sovereigns  consequently  proclaim  that  they  will 
no  longer  L.eat  with  Ts^apoleon  Bonaparte,  nor  with  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family ;  that  they  respect  the  integrity  of  ancient 
France,  as  it  existed  under  its  legitimate  kings ;  they  may  even 
do  more  than  that,  for  they  acknowledge  the  principle  that  for 
the  welfare  of  Europe  it  is  necessary  for  France  to  be  great  and 
strong. 

''That  they  will  recognize  and  guarantee  the  Constitution 
•which  the  French  Nation  shall  form  for  itself.  Accordingly 
they  invite  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  provisional  government 
which  may  provide  for  the  necessities  of  administration,  and 
prepare  such  a  constitution  as  may  meet  the  views  of  the 
French  people." 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  conferences  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  moniing  between  the  allied  sovereigns,  Talleyrand, 
and  the  Duke  of  Dalberg.  Upon  one  point  only  were  the  ^ic- 
kirious  allies  thoroughly  agreed—the  downfall  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  the  author  of  aU  the  evils  that  oppressed  Europe, 
the  insatiable  conqueror  whom  no  treaty  of  peace  could  bind. 
The  regency  of  the  Empress  Marie-Louise,  Prince  Bernadotte, 
even  the  repubhc,  all  seemed  to  offer  certain  advantiiges.  llie 
preferences  of  the  allies  in  favor  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were 
as  yet  only  feeble.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  present  to  plead 
their  cause;  Talleyrand  took  charge  of  it.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind.  A  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  a  great  nobleman  and  a  bishop,  he  had 
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been  too  close  an  eye  witness  of  the  terrible  tragedies  resulting 
from  revolutionary  fury  and  of  the  humiliations  of  the  Direc- 
tory to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  re  establishment  of  the 
repubhcan  regime.  His  clear  judgment  rejected  the  idea  of 
government  by  :Marie-Louise  in  the  name  of  an  infant— the  im- 
perial dynasty  with  all  its  faults,  and  without  its  power,  under 
the  continual  men?ice  of  a  despot  banished  in  vain.  He  did  not 
tolerate  for  a  moment  the  absurd  idea  of  the  elevation  of  Ber- 
nadotteto  supreme  powder;  the  Bourbons  alone  could  assui-e 
tranquillity  to  France.  France  could  exact  from  them  guaran- 
tees for  its  liberties.  ' '  The  republic  is  an  impossibility ;  the 
regency,  or  Bernadotte,  means  nothing  but  perpetual  intrigue; 
the  Bourbons  alone  represent  a  pnnciple."  Such  was  the  sum 
of  the  thouglits  of  Talleyrand,  strongly  supported  by  the  men 
of  intellect  who  surrounded  him,  and  who  were  soon  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns. 

"  If  we  are  to  believe  the  enemies  of  the  restoration,  it  was 
imposed  upon  France  by  hostile  bayonets,  and  nobody  in  1814, 
either  in  Europe  or  in  France,  cared  much  about  it.  Puerile 
blindness  of  party  spirit!  The  more  it  can  be  proved  that  no 
gen<^ral  desire,  no  great  force,  internal  or  external,  demanded 
and  accomplished  the  restoration,  the  more  do  we  bring  into 
view  its  own  innate  force,  and  that  supreme  necessity  by  which 
the  issue  of  events  w^as  determined.  In  the  fearful  crisis  of 
1814  the  re-establishment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  w\is  the  only 
natural  and  serious  solution,  the  only  one  that  was  hnked  with 
principles  as  independent  of  mere  force  as  of  the  caprices  of 
human  wishes.  In  accepting  this  solution  anxiety  might  be 
felt  for  the  new  interests  of  the  French  people,  but  under  the 
aegis  of  institutions  mutually  accepted,  there  w^as  reason  to 
hope  for  that  of  w^hich  P>ance  had  the  most  pressing  need,  and 
which  had  been  most  wanting  to  it  for  five-and-twenty  years— 
peace  and  libei-ty.  Thanks  to  the  two-fold  hope,  not  only  was 
the  restoration  accomplished  without  a  sti'uggle,  but  in  spite  of 
revolutionary  memories  it  was  promptly  and  easily  accepted 
by  France.  And  France  was  right,  for  the  Restoration  in  fact 
gave  it  peace  and  liberty. 

"  Never  had  peace  been  more  talked  about  in  France  than 
during  the  last  twenty-five  yeai-s.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
proclaimed:  No  more  conquests!  The  National  Assembly  pro- 
claimed the  union  of  peoples.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  con- 
cluded in  fifteen  yeai-s  more  treaties  of  peace  than  any  other 
kiDg.    Never  had  war  so  oft^n  broken  out;  never  had  peace 
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been  so  short-lived  a  lie.  Treaties  were  only  truces  during 
which  new  combats  were  prepared  for.  It  was  the  same  with 
liberty  as  with  peace ;  at  first  enthusiastically  celebrated  and 
promised,  it  soon  gave  place  to  civil  discord,  even  amidst  re- 
newed celebrations  and  promises.  Then  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  discord,  liberty  also  was  put  an  end  to.  Just  as  people  be- 
came intoxicated  with  the  word  without  caring  to  realize  the 
thing,  so  also  in  order  to  escape  from  a  fatal  intoxication,  both 
name  and  reality  became  almost  equally  proscribed  and  for- 
gotten. 

* '  Heal  peace  and  liberty  returned  with  the  restoration.  For 
the  Bourbons,  war  was  not  a  necessity,  neither  were  they  pas- 
sionately fond  of  it ;  they  could  reign  without  having  recourse 
every  day  to  some  new  display  of  force  or  some  new  excite- 
ment of  the  popular  imagination.  With  them  foreign  govern- 
ments might  hope  for,  and  in  fact  did  hope  for,  a  sincere  and 
lasting  peace.  In  the  same  way  the  liberty  that  France  recov- 
ered in  1814,  was  not  the  triumph  either  of  a  philosophical 
school  or  of  a  political  party ;  it  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  law- 
less and  unbridled  appetites  bora  of  turbulent  passions,  extrav- 
agant theories,  and  imaginations  at  once  ardent  and  unoccu- 
pied; itw^as  truly  that  social  liberty  which  consists  in  the  prac- 
tical and  legal  enjoyment  of  the  rights  essential  to  the  active 
life  of  citizens,  and  to  the  moral  dignity  of  the  nation."  ♦ 

The  allied  sovereigns  dimly  comprehended  these  higher 
reasons  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  whilst  simply 
jri^'ldmg  to  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  unanimous  wish 
of  the  chosen  men  who  appeared  before  them  to  represent 
France  immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  pub- 
lic declaration  of  their  intentions  was  meant  to  facilitate  the 
manoeuvres  of  Talleyrand  in  the  Senate.  The  conquerors  bar- 
ing resolved  not  to  treat  with  Napoleon,  or  with  any  member 
of  his  family,  the  Senate  could  not  hesitate  to  declare  itself  in 
favor  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Corps  Legislatif,  which  had  been 
less  submissive  than  the  Senate  to  the  imperious  will  of  the 
master,  had  still  stronger  reasons  for  concurring  without  diffi- 
culty in  his  overthrow.  In  vain  did  Caulaincourt  argue  with 
Talleyrand  in  favor  of  a  regency  for  Marie-Louise.  "  It  is  too 
late,"  said  the  Prince.  '*  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  save  them 
by  detaining  them  in  Paris ;  but  a  letter  from  this  man,  who 
has  lost  everything,  has  ruined  them  in  their  timi,  by  leading 
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them  to  decide  on  flight.     Think  of  France,  and  also  of  your 
own  children."    The  loyal  servant  of  Napoleon,  who  had  so 
long  deplored  the  intoxications  of  unbridled  ambition,  hence- 
forth sought  in  vain  to  reanimate  the  courage  and  fidelity  of 
those  whom  he  had  formerly  seen  upon  their  knees  before  the 
master  of  all  their  destinies.     The  Senate  had  already  appointed 
the  members  of  the  provisional  government,   carefully  chosen 
by  Talleyrand.     He  was  assisted  in  this  difficult  task  by  the 
Buke  of  Dalberg,  of  German  origin,  and  on  friendly  tei-ms  with 
all  the  foreign  diplomatists;  General  Beurnonvilk,   formerly 
war  minister  of  the  Convention ;  Jaucourt,  a  sincere  Protes- 
tant, and  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  the  descendant  of  a 
daughter  of  Duplessis-Mornay,  and  who  had  sat  on  the  right 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly;    and  lastly,  the  Abbe  Montes- 
quiou,  one  of  the  wisest  friends  of  King  Louis  XYlll.,  and  a 
constant  member  of  his  secret  council  at  Paris,  witty,  ainiable, 
and  hberal  minded.     The  Senate  was  ready  to  stretch  its  com 
plaisance  yet  further.     It  set  about  proclaiming  the  dethrone- 
ment  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but  not  without  taking  care  to 
assure  itself  beforehand  of  some  recompense  for  its  services. 
The  following  were  amongst  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution  determined  upon  by  the  senators:    1st.    That  the 
Senate  and  the  Corps  Legislatif  should  be  integral  parts  of  the 
projected  constitution,  admitting  such  modifications  as  might 
be  necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  unrestricted  suffrai^e  and 
freedom  of  opinion.    2nd.  That  the  army,  and  all  superannu- 
ated officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  widows  of  such,  should  re- 
tam    their  various  grades,  honors,  and  pensions.'    3rd.  Tliat 
there  sbould  be  no  repudiation  of  the  public  debt.     4th.  That 
the  sales  of  the  national  domains  should  be  considered  as  irre- 
vocable.    5th.  Tliat  no  Frenchman  should  be  brought  undeir 
examination  as  to  any  political  opinions  he  might  have  given 
utterance  to.     6th.  That  freedom  of  worship  and  of  conscience 
should  be  maintained  and  proclaimed,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  excepting  only  the  legal  repression  of  abuses  of  that 
liberty. 

Great  were  the  precautions  taken  as  regards  material  in- 
terests; and  the  fundamental  guarantees  of  liberty  did  not 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  these  first  foundations  of  tlie 
new  social  system  as  suggested  by  the  personal  motives 
and  prejudices  of  the  senators.  Talleyrand  and  his  wise  asso- 
ciates were,  however,  specially  careful  not  to  let  imprudent 
men  rush  forward,  and  events  be  precipitated,  before  the  bases 
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of  a  mutual  accord  could  be  arranged  between  the  legitimate 
sovereign  and  the  nation  which  recalled  him.  An  untimely 
manifestation  by  a  part  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  and 
the  zeal  of  Vitrolles,  who  thought  the  way  for  the  return  of 
the  princes  was  already  open,  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
repugnance  of  the  national  guard  to  mount  the  w^hite  cockade, 
in  spite  of  the  friendly  disposition  manifested  by  General  Des- 
solle,  who  had  just  been  appointed  its  commander.  Besides, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  took  pleasure  in  showing  how  com- 
pletely the  French  jieople  were  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  their 
internal  affairs  in  accordance  with  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 
Appeased  by  his  victory,  and  the  downfall  of  his  enemy,  he 
resumed  the  natural  mildness  of  his  character — he  displayed  in 
favor  of  the  Parisians  that  desire  to  please  which  had  formerly 
led  him  to  show  too  much  partiality  towards  the  all-powerful 
conqueror.  The  Senate  had  just  voted  the  dethronement  of 
the  imperial  dynasty,  when  Talleyrand  selected  ninety  out  of 
the  400  senators,  and  officially  presented  them  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  latter  effusively  praised  them  for  their  patri- 
otic zeal,  and  said  he  thought  he  could  do  nothing  to  give 
them  greater  pleasure  than  the  restoration  to  liberty  of  all 
French  prisoners  detained  in  Russia.  Lambrechts  was  ap- 
pointed to  set  forth  the  grounds  for  the  act  of  dethronement. 
It  was  a  duty  which  naturally  devolved  onone  of  those  rare 
members  of  the  Senate  who  had  remained  in  opposition ;  they 
alone  had  not  participated  in  the  errors  and  the  crimes  with 
which  every  one  was  now  reproaching  the  fallen  regime.  I  will 
give  the  text  of  this  Act  of  Accusation,  which  fell  back  like  a 
chargeo  f  cowardice  upon  the  greater  number  of  those  who  had 
just  voted  for  it. 

**  The  conservative  Senate— considering  that  in  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  the  monarch  only  exists  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  the  social  pact ;  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  during  a 
few  years  of  firm  and  prudent  government  gave  the  French 
nation  reason  to  expect  in  the  futm-e  acts  of  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice, but  that  subsequently  he  destroyed  the  pact  which  united 
him  to  the  French  people,  notably  by  levying  imposts  and  es- 
tablishing taxes  otherwise  than  by  legal  authority,  contrary  to 
the  express  tenor  of  the  oath  which  he  took  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne ;  that  he  has  sought  to  take  away  the  rights  of  the 
people,  even  by  adjourning  without  necessity  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif, and  causing  to  be  suppressed  as  criminal  a  report  of  this 
Corps,  whose  very  title  and  part  in  the  national  representation 
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he  has  congested ;  that  he  has  carried  on  a  series  of  ware  in  vio- 
lation of  the  50th  article  of  the  Act  of  the  Constitutions  of  the 
22nd  Frimaire,  in  the  year  VIII.,  which  ordains  that  a  declara- 
tion of  war  be  lawfully  proposed,  discussed,  decreed,  and  pro- 
mulgated ;  that  he  has  unconstitutionally  issued  many  decrees 
bearing  the  penalty  of  death,  seeking  to  have  a  war  recognized 
as  national,  when  it  was  only  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  his 
unbounded  ambition ;  that  he  has  violated  the  constitutional 
laws  by  his  decrees  relative  to  State  prisons;  that  he  has  an- 
nihilated the  responsibility  of  ministers,  confused  the  author. ' 
ity,  and  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  judicial  bodies;  con 
sidering  that  the  freedom  of  the  press,  established  and  conse 
crated  as  one  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  has  been  constantly 
subjected  to  the  arbitrary  censure  of  his  police,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  he  has  always  made  use  of  the  press  for  flooding 
France  and  Europe  with  facts  of  his  own  invention,  false  max- 
ims, and  doctrines  favorable  to  despotism  and  to  outrages 
against  foreign  nations;  considering  that  instead  of  reigning,  in 
accordance  with  his  oath,  solely  for  the  interests,  the  welfare, 
and  the  glory  of  the  French  people.  Napoleon  has  brought  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country  to  a  climax,  by  refusing  to  make 
peace  on  conditions  which  the  nation's  interests  required  him  to 
accept,  and  which  did  not  compromise  the  honor  of  Fi*ance— by 
the  bad  use  he  has  made  of  all  the  men  and  money  entrusted  to 
his  care — by  the  abandonment  of  the  wounded  without  medical 
care,  attendance,  or  even  the  means  of  subsistence— by  various 
measure  s  resulting  in  the  ruin  of  the  cities,  in  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  districts,  in  famine  and  contagious  maladies; 
considering  th-^^  for  all  these  reasons  the  Imperial  government 
cstnblished  by  the  senatus-considtum  of  the  28th  F'loreal,  in  the 
year  Xil.  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  manifest  will  of  all 
the  Fronch  people  calls  for  a  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the 
first  residt  shall  be  the  re-estabHshment  of  general  peace,  and 
which  shall  be  also  the  epoch  of  a  solemn  reconciliation 
amongst  all  the  States  of  the  Great  European  family— the 
Benate  declares  and  decrees  as  follows : 

**  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  deposed  from  the  throne,  and  the 
hereditary  rights  established  in  his  family  are  abolished.  The 
FVench  people  and  the  army  are  reheved  from  the  oath  of 
fidehty  towards  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

The  cry  that  rose  up  from  the  inmost  soul  of  France  van- 
quished, woimded,  and  bleeding,  was  more  eloquent,  as  it  was 
more  simple,  than  the  long  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  fiction 
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drawnupbyLambrechts;  the  decree  of  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
tardily  and  unwillingly  convoked  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, was  more  dignified  in  its  cold  brevity. 

"The  Corps  Legislatif,  having  seen  the  Act  of  the  Senate  of 
the  2nd  instant,  by  which  it  pronounces  the  deposition  of  Bon- 
aparte and  his  family,  and  declares  the  French  people  absolved 
from  all  ci\il  and  mihtary  duties  towards  him ;  having  seen 
also  the  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  same 
date,  by  which  the  Corps  Legislatif  is  invited  to  pai'ticipate  in 
this  important  operation;  considering  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte has  violated  the  constitutional  pact— the  Corps  Legislatif, 
concurring  in  the  Act  of  the  Senate,  recognizes  and  declares 
the  deposition  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  members  of  his 

family." 

All  the  constituted  bodies  hastened  to  give  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  declarations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Corps  Legislatif.  The 
army  alone  still  remained,  to  all  appearance,  faithfully 
gathered  around  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  remained  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  where  he  awaited  the  results  of  the  mission  of  Cou- 
laincourt,  at  the  same  time  concentrating  little  by  little  the 
corps  that  had  become  scattered,  or  hindered  from  assembhng. 
Upon  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  devolved  the  sorrowful  duty  of  an- 
nouncing the  fact  of  his  deposition  to  the  sovereign,  to  whom 
he  had  always  extended  the  firmest  and  wisest  counsels.  The 
emperor  had  already  collected  his  old  guard  in  the  great  court 
of  the  chateau;  he  was  on  horseback,  having  just  come  from 
visiting  the  cantonments,  and  he  advanced  towards  the  ranks: 
*' Officers,  subalterns,  and  soldiei-s,"  said  he,  ''the  enemy  has 
stolen  upon  us  three  marches.  He  has  entered  Paris.  I  have 
offered  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  a  peace  invoh^ng  great  sac- 
rifices—France with  its  ancient  boundaries,  renouncing  our 
conquests,  and  relinquishing  all  that  we  have  gained  since  the 
Revolution.  Not  only  has  he  refused,  he  has  done  still  more: 
through  the  perfidious  suggestions  of  these  emigrants,  to  whom 
I  have  granted  life,  and  whom  I  have  loaded  with  benefits,  he 
has  authorized  them  to  caiTy  the  white  cockade,  and  wall  soon 
desire  to  substitute  it  for  our  national  cockade.  In  a  few  days 
I  am  going  to  attack  Paris.  I  count  upon  you.  Am  I  rights 
We  are  about  to  prove  that  the  French  nation  knows  how  to 
be  supreme  in  its  own  territory,  and  that  if  we  have  long  been 
so  abroad,  we  shall  not  bo  the  less  so  at  home.  We  will  show 
that  we  are  capable  of  defending  our  cockade,  our  independ- 
ence, and  the  integrity  of  our  territory." 
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The  soldiers,  with  enthusiastic  cries,  responded  to  the  words 
of  the  Emperor;  they  were  still  re<ady  to  follow  hira  and  to 
give  him  all  that  was  left  of  their  blood.  The  officers  took  a 
sounder  view  of  the  situation;  the  penerals  felt  that  the  cause 
was  lost,  and  that  resistance  would  be  impossible  and  murder- 
ous. Some  amongst  them  were  not  quite  clear  of  seltish  mo- 
tives. Many  were  influenced  by  the  feeUng  that  France  was 
weary  of  fighting,  and  in  evident  need  of  peace.  The  first  to 
feel  and  express  this  idea  were  the  most  illustrious  and  most 
heroic  of  the  marshals.  Whilst  the  soldiers  were  swearing  tliat 
they  would  march  upon  Paris,  with  the  emperor,  to-morrow, 
Lefeb\Te  Oudinot,  Ney,  Macdonald  (who  had  just  arrived  with 
his  corps),  entered  the  room  of  Napoleon,  resolved  upon  forcing 
him  to  comprehend  the  ti-uth.  The  emperor  was  very  excited, 
already  forming  a  plan  for  his  last  battle,  reckoning  up  the 
forces  still  at  his  disposal!,  and  the  reinforcements  that  he  might 
expect  in  a  few  days.  "They  are  scattered  in  Paris,"  said  he; 
*'  the  people  will  rise  in  revolt  and  deliver  them  into  my  hantls; 
they  are  lost.  AU  who  flee  from  Paris  I  shall  hurl  back  into 
the  Rhine,  and  we  shall  once  more  become  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  one  last  effort  to  be  made  to  reconquer  the 
world." 

Napoleon  appeared  at  fii-st  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts ;  he 
presently  addressed  himself  to  the  men  who  surrounded  hini— 
to  those  companions  of  his  life  who  had  so  often  gamed  l)atlle8 
for  him,  and  whom  he  judged  to  1x3  still  animated  with  his  own 
indomitable  ard«ir.  Their  countenances  remained  frigid,  and 
their  words  were  embarrassed.  They  dwelt  upon  the  horrors 
to  be  expected  if  the  battle  took  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
capital.  **It  is  not  I  who  have  chosen  the  place,"  cried  the 
emi^eror.  "I  grapple  with  the  enemy  wherever  I  meet  him. 
It  is  my  only  chance— and  your  only  chance  also.  How  would 
you  bring  yourself  to  live  under  the  Bourbons?"  All  protested 
emphatieally  against  this  idea.  ** The  Regency  could  not  la.st," 
replied  the  Emperor,  "in  a  fortnight  you  would  be  making 
overtures  to  the  Bourbons  .  .  ."  Here  the  marshiils  hesitatcni; 
their  thoughts  were  revealed  in  their  faces.  The  strong  judg- 
ment of  their  master  had  forestalled  their  own.  That  which  he 
deemed  impossible  they  were  themselves  disposed  to  attempt; 
but  in  order  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  King  of 
Rome,  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  was  necessary.  No  one  as 
yet  dared  to  pronoimce  this  word. 

Marshal  Macdonald  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  General 
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Beurnonville,  who  had  long  been  his  friend.  The  emperor 
asked  him  what  news  he  had  received.  "Very  bad  news," 
said,  the  Marshal.  "  I  am  assured  that  there  are  200,000  aUios 
in  Paris.  If  we  give  battle  it  will  be  a  frightful  affair ;  is  it  not 
time  to  bring  all  this  to  a  close?"  The  emperor  asked  from 
whom  the  letter  came.  * '  Beurnonville,  sire.  I  have  nothing 
to  hide  from  you;  read  it.''  The  Duke  de  Bassano  read  the 
letter  aloud.  It  conjured  Macdonald  to  abandon  the  tyrant, 
and  take  part  in  restoring  peace  and  Hberty  to  France  under 
the  rule  of  the  Bourbons.  "  Your  Bourbons  won't  last  long," 
said  Napoleon;  "instead  of  pacifying,  they  will  make  worse 
confusion  everywhere.  In  a  battle  of  four  houre'  length  we 
could  re-estabhsh  everything."  "Possibly,"  said  Macdonald, 
*'by  fighting  in  the  midst  of  the  ashes  of  Paris,  and  over  the 
corpses  of  our  children."  AU  the  marshals  supported  these 
words.  "Besides,"  said  they,  "we  cannot  count  upon  the 
obedience  of  the  soldiers."  Napoleon  saw  that  defection  and 
opposition  were  getting  too  strong  for  him.  With  a  gesture  he 
dismissed  his  lieutenants,  who  left  him  to  himself.  "I  shall 
weigh  the  matter,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "and  apprise  you  of 
my  resolutions." 

Napoleon  was  not  deceived  by  this  bitter  sign  of  his  fall. 
**Poor  fellows!"  he  said,  "  they  have  been  persuaded  that  dur- 
ing the  regency  they  may  keep  their  honors  and  endowments. 
They  don't  see  that  all  this  is  nothing  but  a  dream,  and  that 
the  Bourbons  are  played  out.  Ah  I  men  I  men  I  These  owe  me 
everything."  Caulaincourt,  always  sincere,  insisted  on  the  idea 
of  abdication  in  favor  of  the  King  of  Rome,  generally  accepted, 
he  said,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  negotiation. 
The  emperor  after  reflecting  a  moment  said,  "  In  any  case  we 
shall  gain  time  by  it.  Caulaincourt,  I  wish  it  success.  Return 
to  Paris ;  take  with  you  two  or  three  marshals ;  you  will  relieve 
me  of  them — that  will  be  something  gamed.  While  you  are 
negotiating,  I  shall  finish  my  preparations,  and,  sword  in  hand, 
I  will  faU  on  Paris  and  make  an  end  of  the  matter.  Take  Mar- 
mont  with  you— no,  I  want  him  at  the  Essonne ;  he  will  do  well 
there  with  his  corps.  Take  Ney ;  he  is  the  bravest  of  men,  but 
I  have  others  who  will  do  as  weU  as  he.  Take  care  not  to  let 
him  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  or  M.  de 
Talleyrand;  he  is  a  chOd,  watch  over  him."  It  was  decided 
that  Ney  should  be  accompanied  by  Macdonald,  who  was  not 
suspected  of  complacency  towards  the  emperor,  and  whose 
miiiiai'y  talents  were  appreciated  everywhere.    Napoleon  re* 
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vised  hiniBelf  the  act  of  his  conditional  abdication,  and  ordered 
the  marehals  to  enter.  "  I  have  reflected,"  he  told  them,  ''and 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  put  the  loyalty  of  the  sovereigns 
to  the  test.  They  consider  me  as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  I  am  ready  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  my  son,  who 
will  be  placed  under  the  regency  of  the  empress.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?"  And  he  handed  them  the  paper  which  he 
had  just  been  writing. 

"  The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that 
he  is  ready  to  abdicate,  to  leave  France,  and  even  to  die  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  independent  of  the  rights  of  his  son,  of 
those  of  the  regency  of  the  empress,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire.    Written  in  our  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  April  4th,  1814." 

Those  present  applauded,  and  showed  their  admiration  and 
gratitude.  The  emperor  looked  at  them  sorrowfully,  and  said, 
**  And  yet,  if  we  would,  we  might  beat  them."  Then  taking  up 
the  pen,  he  signed,  and  the  marshals  left.  Caulaincourt  only 
knew  Napoleon's  second  thoughts,  and  the  hope  which  he  was 
still  nourishing.  The  soldiers  thought  they  were  carrying 
away  the  fate  of  the  imperial  dynasty.  They  had  obtained  the 
authorization  to  add  Marmont  to  their  number,  and  stopped  at 
Essonne  for  him  to  join  them. 

Marching  througli  France  at  the  head  of  their  corps,  even  at 
Fontainebleau  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  Maedonald 
and  Ney  had  felt  the  influence  of  the  general  emotion ;  they 
had  felt  the  weariness  and  the  irresistible  need  of  rest 
which  seized  the  whole  of  France ;  they  had  spoken  and  acted 
in  the  name  of  the  country,  of  whose  misfortunes  they  well 
knew.  The  companion-in-arms  they  were  going  to  visit,  the 
brilliant  and  weak  Marmont,  had  been  exposed  to  more  subtle 
and  direct  temptations.  Talleyrand  had  envelopcKi  him  already 
with  his  seductions  and  flatteries  before  he  left  Paris  on  ac- 
count of  the  capitulation;  his  agents  had  followed  him  to 
Essonne,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  breaking  definitively 
with  the  emperor,  wdio  was  drawing  France  into  an  abyss  of 
calamities.  The  Duke  of  Ragusa  was  able  to  restore  peace  to 
his  country  by  joining  the  temporary  government  charged  to 
negotiate  with  the  aihed  powers.  The  fate  of  France  de- 
pended on  him ;  the  honors  which  he  would  thus  merit  from 
the  restored  dynasty  would  surpass  all  the  benefits  from  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.    The  marshal  had  entertained  his  genenJ« 


with  these  ideas,  and  he  had  found  them  ready  to  accept  them. 
All  the  instruments  of  the  imperial  ambition  revolted  at  onoe 
against  the  incessant  abuse  of  their  devotedness.  Marmont 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Prince  of  Schwartzen- 
berg,  who  had  established  himself  in  the  Chateau  de  Petit- 
Bourg ;  he  had  consented  to  turn  his  army  towards  Normandy, 
placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  temporary  government.  Only 
one  condition  had  been  stipulated  in  writing  in  that  agreement 
which  tarnished  his  military  honor — Marmont  claimed  for  the 
master  he  was  deserting,  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  an  establish- 
ment worthy  of  his  dignity.  Thus  a  third  of  the  troops  wluch 
were  at  Napoleon's  disposal  for  the  realization  of  his  hopeSi 
were  at  a  stroke  placed  beyond  his  reach. 

The  arrival  of  the  miirshals  at  Essonne,  their  importimilies, 
their  reproaches  when  they  became  acquainted  with  Marniont's 
meditated  act,  troubled  the  latter  deeply.  Vain  and  ambitious, 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  Ime  of  action  the 
culpability  of  which  he  acknowledged ;  he  consented  to  accom- 
pany the  negotiators  to  Paris,  and  even  passed  by  Petit-Boui^g 
in  order  to  obtain  a  release  from  his  promise  from  the  Prince 
of  Schwartzenberg.  The  generals  who  were  implicated  in  the 
plot  had  to  wait  for  new  orders,  or  the  return  of  the  marshal, 
before  being  able  to  accomplish  the  projected  move.  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  arrived  at  Paris  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  5th,  and  were  immediately 
received  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

There  was  gi^eat  imeasiness  among  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  the  same  feeling  animated  all  those 
who  had  already  boldly  broken  with  the  imperial  dynasty. 
The  Czar's  will  was  dominant  over  his  allies,  capricious,  and 
subject  to  sudden  impulses.  General  Dessolle,  who  was  present 
at  the  interview,  tried  to  mitigate  the  effect  which  the  words 
of  the  marshals  produced  on  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Marshal 
Maedonald  was  the  first  to  state  Napoleon's  proposals.  Cau- 
laincom*t,  always  certain  of  the  Czar's  good  intentions,  did  not 
interrupt  his  colleagues,  who  were  eager  to  acqtdt  themselves 
of  the  task  for  which  they  had  solicited.  Their  reception  was 
neither  respectful  nor  flattering. 

** Agree  among  yourselves,"  said  the  Emperor  Alexander; 
"adopt  the  constitution  you  desire;  choose  the  chief  who  is 
best  adapted  for  such  a  constitution ;  and  if  it  is  from  among 
yourselves,  who  by  your  services  and  glory  have  acquired  so 
many  titles,  that  the  new  chief  of  France  has  to  be  chosen,  we 
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will  consent  most  heartily,  and  receive  him  eagerly,  provided 
he  does  not  threaten  our  peace  nor  our  independence." 

The  marshals  eagerly  rejected  this  suggestion,  which  could 
only  apply  to  Bernadotte.  They  agreed  also  in  their  resolution 
not  to  serve  any  longer  the  unbounded  ambition  of  Napoleon; 
but  they  claimed  the  right  of  the  army  to  appoint  his  son  his 
successor,  and  to  remain  the  support  of  a  throne  which  he  had 
erected  himself. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  appeared  touched  by  their  reasons, 
so  eloquently  and  ardently  unfolded.  General  Dessolle  tried 
in  vain  to  recall  the  steps  already  taken,  and  the  interests  of 
all  those  who  had  committed  themselves.  The  negotiators  re- 
tired at  last,  full  of  hope.  It  was  now  day,  and  the  salons  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  were  already  filling.  Marshal  Mac- 
donald  shocked  by  his  rude  fidelity  all  those  who  had  too  soon 
abandoned  the  emperor's  cause.  He  repulsed  General  Beur- 
nonviUe,  who  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  **AwayI"  he  said; 
**  your  conduct  has  eflEaced  a  friendship  of  t^^^nty  years;"  and 
to  General  Dupont,  who  had  just  been  made  minister  of  war, 
"They  have  been  hard  upon  you,  general,  but  you  have  cer- 
tainly chosen  a  bad  time  to  revenge  yourself."  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries refused  to  confer  with  Prince  Talleyrand.  "We  do 
not  acknowledge  your  Provisional  Government,"  said  Mac- 
donald,  "and  therefore  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  it."  A 
second  interview  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  fixed  for 
the  following  day. 

It  was  not  at  Paris,  but  at  Essonne,  where  the  gi*ave  ques- 
tion, which  for  the  moment  at  least  should  settle  the  fate  of 
France,  was  to  be  decided.  The  emperor  sent  for  Marshal 
Marmont,  and  as  he  failed  to  appear,  the  general  officer  aj)- 
pointed  to  replace  him.  This  office  had  been  confided  to  Gen- 
eral Souham,  an  old  servant  of  the  Republic,  habitually  dis- 
contented, and  but  little  in  favor  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  had 
served  well  however.  Peremptorily  called  to  Fontainebleau, 
he  thought  that  the  secret  convention  concluded  with  the 
Prince  of  Schwartzenberg  was  known,  and  that  the  lives  of 
the  generals  engaged  in  these  negotiations  were  threatened. 
He  therefore  assembled  his  comrades,  and  told  them  his  sus- 
picions. They  were  all  surprised  at  the  non-appearance  of 
Marshal  Marmont,  and  resolved  not  to  wait  for  him,  but  to 
take  without  him  the  <Jourse  in  which  they  were  all  agreed. 
Without  informing  the  troops  of  the  object  of  their  march, 
notwithstanding  thft  objections  of  Colonel  Fabvier,  Marmont*8 
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aide  de-camp,  the  generals  of  the  6th  corps  gave  orders  to 
leave  the  quarters  of  Essonne,  and  to  advance  upon  Versailles 
on  the  5th  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Marshal  Marmont 
received  this  news  while  with  Marshal  Ney,  in  company  with 
his  colleagues.  "I  am  lost  I"  he  cried;  *'I  am  dishonored!** 
He  gave  vent  to  his  irresolution  and  weakness  in  wailings  and 
lamentations.  The  marshals  were  bewildered  when  they  had 
to  return  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  aUied  sovereigns 
and  their  representatives  were  awaiting  them;  none  of  them 
knew  of  the  move  of  the  6th  corps.  The  plenipotentiaries  of 
Napoleon  renewed  their  importunities;  the  Czar,  less  hostile 
than  his  aUies  to  the  ngoncy  of  the  Empress  Marie-Louise, 
seemed  to  hesitate,  when  an  aide-de-eanip  entered,  and  an- 
nounced quietly  the  great  event  of  Essonne.  "The  whole 
corps?"  inquired  the  Czar.     "  Yes,  the  whole  corps." 

The  die  was  cast.  The  Czar,  after  a  moment  of  deliberation 
with  the  allied  princes  and  their  ministers,  informcxi  the  nego- 
tiatoi-s  that  they  must  give  up  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial 
dynasty.  The  army  itself  being  divided,  the  emperor  had  no 
longer  at  his  disposal  any  power  with  ^vhich  it  was  pi^ssible  to 
treat.  Then,  leaving  the  mihtary  men  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  receiving  the  most  courteous  treatment,  he 
drew  Caulaincourt  aside  for  a  moment,  renewed  to  him  liis 
assurances  concerning  Napoleon,  insistmg  on  the  offer  of  the 
island  of  Elba,  wliich  he  had  already  formally  offered,  and 
promised  a  principahty  in  Italy  to  Mario-Louise  and  the  King 
of  Rome.  "Make  haste!"  he  said,  "  for  every  hour  the  situa- 
tion of  your  master  is  losing  what  the  Bourbons  are  gaining ; 
you  will  very  soon  find  it  out  of  your  power  to  treat  at  all." 

Marshal  Marmont  had  not  dared  to  show  himself  at  the 
hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin;  he  had  just  returned  from  a 
hurried  visit  to  Versailles,  where  a  mutiny  had  occurred 
among  the  soldiers,  who  had  discovered  the  defection  of  which 
they  were  the  unconscious  instruments.  The  Provisional 
Government  had  flattered  and  urged  Marmont ;  he  appeared 
In  the  midst  of  his  troops,  explaining  to  them  the  danger 
which  threatened  them  from  the  side  of  the  enemy,  beseech- 
ing them  to  return  to  obedience,  and  to  trust  him.  "They 
knew  him,"  he  said;  "  they  knew  very  well  that  he  would  not 
lead  them  aside  from  the  path  of  honor."  The  soldiers  were 
appeased ;  the  allied  armies  were  already  advancing  to  cut  off 
the  road  to  Fontainebleau.  Marshal  Marmont  returned  to 
Paris,  laden  with  praise  and  thanks  from  the  royalists -hence- 
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forth  dishonored  before  that  tribunal  of  public  opinion  which 
rarely  takes  into  consideration  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
and  loves  to  visit  on  one  man  the  faults  and  misfortunes  of  all. 

In  time  the  negotiators  had  returned  to  Fontainbleau :  Mar- 
shal Ney  ardently  resolved  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  an 
abdication  pure  and  simple,  which  he  had  imprudently 
promised  to  Talleyrand.  Caulaincourt  and  Macdonald  ex- 
plained in  sadness  to  Napoleon  the  insurmountable  obstacles 
they  had  to  deal  with.  The  emperor  was  aware  of  the  revolt 
of  the  6th  corps,  and  spoke  bitterly  of  Marmont.  "I  have 
treated  him  as  my  own  child,"  he  said,  "and  the  wretch  has 
ruined  me.  The  others  blame  him,  but  they  are  sorry  not  to 
have  been  before  him.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
are  left  to  me ;  but  if  I  had  them  iill  at  hand,  I  could  only 
carry  the  war  beyond  the  Loire,  draw  the  enemy  into  the 
heart  of  France,  and  increase  our  misfortunes.  No,  there  is 
an  end  of  it.  But  to  leave  France  in  this  state !  I  wanted  her 
to  be  so  great;  and  how  small  she  has  become!  And  to  think 
that  in  a  few  hours'  time  I  might  have  been  able  to  raise  her 
up.  Oh,  Caulaincourt,  what  joy!  I  liave,  however,  no  more 
taste  for  reigning;  yoiu*  hearts  are  tired  of  me,  and  eager  to 
give  themselves  to  others.  I  frighten  them,  and  the  Bourbons 
must  be  allowed  to  come.  God  knows  what  will  be  the  result  I 
To-day  they  are  going  to  reconcile  France  with  Euiope;  but 
into  what  state  will  they  bring  her  to-morrow?  They  will 
brini:^  on  an  internal  war.  They  will  not  even  know  how  to 
take  care  of  Talleyrand.  Never  mind,  I  nmst  surroider ;  the 
struggle  it  would  be  necessary  to  engage  in  would  entail  horri- 
ble calamities.  You  will  see  how  content  they  will  be  to  act 
like  Marmont  without  dishonoring  themselves." 

Caulaincourt  insisted  on  the  material  conditions  of  the 
agreement.  The  emperor  seemed  to  disdain  them,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  interests  of  his  family.  He  wanted  to 
secure  Tuscany  for  his  son;  but  the  Emperor  Alexander,  when 
he  was  sounded  on  the  subject,  replied  that  Austria  would  not 
consent.  "What!"  cried  Napoleon,  "not  even  Tuscany  in 
exchange  io.v  the  French  Empire?"  He  idso  made  a  pretence 
of  stipulating  advantages  for  the  army ;  his  faithful  negotiator 
delicately  hinted  that  he  no  longer  reigned,  and  tliat  the  great 
national  interests  were  no  more  at  his  disposiil.  He  brought 
him  back  to  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Elba,  which  had 
seemed  to  satisfy  him.  "  Attend  you  to  that  matter,"  replied 
the  emneror;  "think  of  my  faniily,  Caulaincourt:  such  de 


tails  are  hateful  to  me.  Let  them  allow  me  an  old  soldier's 
pension ;  I  want  no  more !" 

Tlie  last  official  act  of  the  Duke  of  Vicentia,  and  his  last 
service  to  his  fallen  master,  was  to  carry  to  Paris  the  formal 
deed  of  abdication,  expressed  m  almost  the  same  terms  as 
when  he  had  reserved  the  throne  for  his  son.  and  the  regency 
for  his  wife.  He  loftily  and  unreservedly  relinquished  that 
power  which  by  transcendant  genius  he  had  raised  so  high — 
wliich  by  his  faults  and  overmastering  ambition  he  had  under- 
mined and  destroyed.  Joy  burst  forth  on  every  side,  scarcely 
restrained  by  shame,  or  any  feeling  of  remorse.  Iji  Paris  the 
demonstrations  of  dehght  of  all  parties,  monarchical,  repub- 
lican, or  constitutional,  exceeded  the  bounds  both  of  reason 
and  propriety;  the  most  cringing  of  Napoleon's  worshij^pers 
showed  the  most  eagerness  in  insulting  him.  Those  who  had 
shown  self-respect  enough  to  resist  his  despotism,  now  forgot 
their  dignity  in  giving  full  sway  to  their  gratified  hatred. 
Chateaubriand  published  an  abusive  pamphlet,  which  he  had 
prepared  during  the  last  days  of  the  empire.  Napohnrn's 
statue,  which  some  royalists  had  in  vain  attempted  to  throw 
do^vn  from  the  top  of  the  Vendome  column  on  the  day  the 
aUies  entered  Paris,  had  been  carefuUy  unscrewed,  and  now 
rested  in  a  warehouse.  "I  frequently  told  you  that  statu(» 
were  of  no  use,"  said  Napoleon,  on  hearing  of  this  insult.  He 
tried,  when  too  late,  to  recall  his  abdication.  '*  Since  I  am  the 
only  difficulty,  there  is  no  need  at  all  for  a  treaty,"  said  he; 
"a  sunple  arrangement  for  exchange  of  prisoners  is  enougli  to 
secure  my  liberty."  The  sovereigns  aUied  against  him  wished 
to  have  other  guarantees,  though  even  these  were  soon  to 
prove  insufficient  to  secure  them  repose. 

Tlio  treaty  was  concluded,  securing  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon entire  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  with  an  income 
of  2,000,000.  The  same  smn  was  to  be  every  year  divided  be- 
tween his  brothers  and  sisters.  Parma  and  Placentia  became 
the  dowry  of  the  empress  and  the  little  king  of  Rome.  The 
Empress  Josepliine  kept  an  income  of  1,000,000.  With  the 
"extraordinary  treasure,"  formerly  increased  by  war-contri- 
butions from  conquered  nations,  the  emperor  had  at  his  com- 
mand a  capital  of  2,000,000  to  recompense  his  servants. 
Napoleon's  agents  defended  his  interests  in  so  haughty  and 
offensive  a  manner,  that  but  for  the  Emperor  Alexander's  de- 
termination to  be  generous  they  would  have  had  no  support. 
Napoleon   accepted  everything,   not  without   irritation  and 
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painful  recollections  of  the  past.     "  If  they  had  shown  courage 
for  two  hours  longer,  I  might  still  have  saved  France,"  he 

repeated. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  men  who  had  successively  ruled 
the  destinies  of  France  promised  her,  one  after  another,  to 
save  her.  They  had  dragged  her  through  the  massacres  of  the 
Terror,  the  degradations  of  the  Directory,  and  the  pomp  of 
the  Empire,  from  battle-field  to  battle-field ;  in  the  midst  of 
glory  and  bloodshed  she  had  driven  back,  and  then  conquered, 
Europe;  and  after  holding  in  her  hands  the  history  of  the 
world,  she  was  now  vanquished  and  exhausted,  caUing  aloud 
for  rest  at  any  price,  and  for  order  and  liberty.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  conquered  like  her,  and  more  than  her,  and  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  escaping  from  those  humiliations  and 
griefs  which  nations  can  endure  with  courage,  being  certain  of 
their  existence  at  least.  On  the  night  of  the  11th  he  tried  to 
poison  himself.  Long  pre\^ously,  during  the  extreme  dangers 
of  the  Russian  campaign,  he  had  had  this  remedy  prepared 
against  the  captivity  which  he  dreaded,  and  kept  it  ever  since. 
The  poison  acted  feebly  and  imperfectly,  and  Napoleon  did 
not  succeed  in  procuring  death.  He  felt  ashamed  of  his  mo- 
mentary cowardice.  "God  does  not  allow  it,"  said  he,  refer- 
ring the  result,  as  he  always  did  at  important  junctures  of  lus 
life,  to  that  Supreme  Will  which  he  often  believed  was  in 
alliance  with  his  own.  He  signed  the  treaty  on  the  11th 
April,  while  waiting  at  Fontainebleau  for  the  completion  of 
the  formalities  necessary  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  island 
of  Elba,  and  now  every  day  deserted  by  some  of  those  who 
recently  served  him  on  their  knees.  When  Marshal  Berthier 
set  out  for  Paris,  he  promised  to  return.  "I  shall  see  no 
more  of  him,"  said  Napoleon  to  Caulaincourt.  Berthier  did 
not  come  back. 

I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  painful  details.  Only  a 
few  faithful  friends,  the  Duke  of  Vicentia,  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano.  Generals  Drouot  and  Bertrand,  still  remained  ^vith 
Napoleon  when,  on  the  mominpr  of  the  20th  April,  he  for  the 
lost  time  asF^embled  before  him  the  regiments  of  the  old  guard. 
He  was  visibly  affected,  and  his  voice  faltered.  "Soldiers,'' 
said  he,  "my  old  companions  in  arms.  I  now  bid  you  fare- 
well. For  twenty  years  I  have  constantly  found  j^ou  on  the 
road  to  honor  and  glory.  In  these  recent  days,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  our  prosperity,  you  never  ceased  to  be  models  of 
valor  and  fidelity.    With  men  such  as  you  our  cause  was  not 
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lost;  but  the  war  was  interminable,  and  would  have  been  a 
civil  war,  rendering  France  only  more  unhappy.  I  have 
therefore  sacrificed  all  our  interests  to  those  of  the  country. 
I  go  away;  you,  my  friends,  continue  to  serve  France.  Its 
happiness  was  my  sole  thouglit,  and  will  always  be  the  object 
of  my  desires.  Bo  not  sorry  for  my  fate;  if  I  have  consented 
to  survive  myself  it  is  in  order  to  assist  your  glory.  I  wish  to 
write  the  gi^eat  deeds  we  have  done  together  I  Farewell,  my 
children !  I  wish  to  press  you  all  to  my  heart ;  at  least,  let 
me  embrace  your  general  and  your  flag  I" 

He,  at  the  same  time,  clasped  in  his  arms  the  brave  General 
Petit,  who  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  held  the  eagle  of  the  old 
guard.  Many  voices,  choking  with  emotion,  replied  to  the 
voice  of  the  emperor.  He  cast  a  parting  look  over  the  faith- 
ful companions  of  his  battles  and  fatigues,  who  had  heroically 
devoted  themselves,  without  personal  ambition  or  secret  mo- 
tive, and  then  rushed  into  his  carriage  and  drove  off,  abandon- 
ing the  throne  and  power  which  he  had  so  misused,  and  taking 
with  him  that  incomparably  briDiant  renown  which  only  he 
alone  could  have  tarnished,  and  was  again  to  tai-nish. 

General  Drouot  agreed  to  command  the  smaU  corps  of  the 
old  guard  which  was  to  accompany  Napoleon  to  the  island  of 
Elba.  General  Bertrand's  personal  devotion  kept  him  close  to 
his  master.  The  commissioner  of  the  allied  powei*s  accom- 
panied the  great  captive  to  his  place  of  exile.  "  You  will  an- 
swer to  me  for  him  with  your  head,"  said  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  Count  Schouvaloff.  During  the  last  days  of  the  jour- 
ney, when  Napoleon  had  to  cross  the  southern  departments, 
which  were  violently  excited  by  old  royalist  passions  against 
the  man  who  was  to  them  the  representative  of  revolution, 
oppression,  and  war,  all  in  one,  the  protection  of  the  foi-eign 
commissioners  was  almost  indispensable  to  Napoleon's  per- 
sonal safety.  When  giving  up  Lyons,  Marshal  Augeroau  had 
issued  against  him  an  abusive  proclamation.  The  emperor 
was  for  a  short  time  compelled  .o  put  on  the  uniform  of  an 
Austrian  ofiicer,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  ranks  of  his  own  escort.  This  last  stage  of  bitter  disgrace 
only  lasted  for  a  moment,  and  as  they  approached  the  sea  the 
people  appeared  more  kind  or  indifferent.  The  deposed  em- 
peror embarked  on  the  28th  April,  in  the  gulf  St.  Raphael,  on 
board  the  English  frigate  the  Undaunted,  and  on  the  3rd  May 
cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Porto-Farrajo,  with  shouts  of  joy 
from  the  Elban  population,  who  were  proud  of  the  sovereign 
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whom  the  chances  of  fortune  had  just  thrown  upon  their 
shores.  His  wife  and  son  were  at  the  same  time  leaving  Riim- 
bouillet,  where  the  Emperor  Francis  had  come  to  fetch  his 
daughter.  She  took  the  road  for  Vienna,  after  sending  as- 
surances to  her  illustrious  spouse  of  her  constant  attachment, 
and  the  wish  she  felt  to  visit  him  soon  with  her  son.  The 
princes  of  the  imperial  house  were  now  scattered,  and  Napo- 
leon remained  alone. 

"  Since  I  have  taken  any  share  in  the  ^^ovemmont  of  men," 
writes  Guizot  in  his  Memoires,  "I  learned  to  do  justice  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  a  genius  of  incomparable  activity  and 
power,  to  be  admired  for  his  horror  of  disorder,  his  profound 
instincts  of  government,  and  his  energy,  rapidity,  and  success, 
as  a  reconstructor  of  the  social  system:  a  genius,  however, 
without  bounds  or  restraint,  that  would  receive  neither  from 
God  nor  men  any  hmit  to  his  desires  or  will,  and  therefore  re- 
mained revolutionary  when  opposing  the  revolution ;  of  supe- 
rior intelligence  with  regard  to  the  general  conditions  of  society, 
but  with  only  an  imperfect,  or  shall  I  say  coarse?  understand- 
ing of  the  moral  wants  of  human  nature,  and  at  one  time 
doing  them  justice  with  sublime  good  sense,  at  another  mis- 
understanding and  outraging  them  without  impious  haughti- 
ness. Who  could  have  believed  that  the  same  man  who  made 
the  Concordat  and  reopened  the  churches  in  France,  should 
take  away  the  Pope  from  Rome,  and  keep  him  prisoner  in 
Fontainebleau?  Amongst  great  men  of  the  same  rank,  Napo- 
leon was  the  most  necessary  to  his  time,  for  no  one  ever  with 
euch  promptitude  and  success  brought  order  out  of  anarchy; 
but  he  was  also  the  most  chimerical  in  the  view  of  the  future, 
for  after  obtaining  possession  of  Fi-ance  and  Europe,  he  foxmd 
himself  driven  by  Europe  from  France  itself;  and  his  name 
will  remain  greater  than  his  works,  the  most  brilliant  of 
which,  his  conquests,  immediately  and  entirely  disappeared 
with  himself.  While  paying  homage  to  his  greatness,  I  am  not 
sorry  that  my  appreciation  of  him  was  only  in  his  last  days,  or 
after  his  removal.  Under  the  empire,  in  my  opinion,  there 
was  too  much  arrogance  of  power,  and  too  much  disdain  of 
right  and  justice,  too  nuich  revolution,  and  too  httle  liberty.'' 

What  were  henceforth  to  be  the  guarantees  for  liberty,  and 
therefore  for  all  the  interests  which  liberty  was  herself  to 
guarantee?  By  what  institutions  should  the  control  and  in- 
fhience  of  the  country  in  its  government  be  exercised?  That 
was  the  great  problem  discussed  at  Paris  while  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon  saw  gradually  disappear  around  him  the  last  traces 
of  his  fallen  greatness.  The  Senate  had  got  rid  of  the  prudent 
direction  of  Talleyrand,  and  eagerly,  though  with  difficulty, 
pursued  a  two-fold  purpose,  that  of  preserving  its  influence  and 
wealth  under  the  new  regime,  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining in  the  new  Constitution  the  revolutionary  principles 
and  theories.  Those  who  drew  up  the  project  mostly  belonged 
to  the  minority  in  the  Senate,  derived  from  the  Republic. 
They  were  keenly  opposed  to  the  Abb6  Montesquieu,  who 
passionately  defended  the  royal  prerogatives.  The  executive 
power  and  the  nomination  of  the  High  Chamber  were  con- 
ceded to  the  sovereign,  but  his  elevation  to  the  throne  was  ex- 
clusively attributed  to  the  spontaneous  motion  and  free  will  of 
the  nation.  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  of  France,  brother  of  the 
last  king,  was  only  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  the  French  after 
having  officially  accepted  the  Constitution  and  promised  to  re- 
spect it.  An  additional  article  securea  to  the  senators  then  in 
oflBce,  that  their  salaries  were  to  be  in  perpetuity,  and  not 
shared  by  tlieir  future  colleagues.  On  the  6th  April  the  Senate 
enthusiastically  voted  for  the  new  Constitution,  and  it  was  at 
once  ratified  by  the  Legislative  Body. 

*'  The  senators  of  1814  have  been  much  and  justly  blamed  for 
the  self-conceit  with  which,  when  overthrowing  the  empire, 
they  attributed  to  themselves  not  only  the  integrity,  but  the 
perpetuity,  of  the  material  advantages  which,  owing  to  the 
empire,  they  had  enjoyed.  It  was  in  fact  a  cynical  fault,  and 
one  of  those  which  are  most  prejudicial  to  the  powers  and  the 
minds  of  a  people,  for  they  offend  both  honorable  sentiments 
and  envious  passions.  The  Senate  committed  another,  which 
was  less  glaring,  and  more  conformable  to  national  prejudices, 
but  still  more  serious,  both  as  a  political  blimder  and  from  its 
consequences.  At  the  moment  of  proclaiming  the  return  of 
the  ar»cient  royal  house,  they  made  a  display  of  their  claim  to 
choose  the  king,  thus  misundei'standing  the  monarchical  riglit 
whose  €>mpire  they  were  accepting,  and  praeticing  the  repub- 
lican right  even  when  restoring  the  monarchy.  This  was  a 
startling  contradiction  between  their  principles  and  actions,  a 
childish  boast  with  respect  to  the  great  action  to  which  homage 
was  being  paid,  and  a  deplorable  confusion  both  of  rights  and 
ideas.  It  was  obviously  from  necessity,  not  from  choice,  and 
on  accoimt  of  his  hereditary  title,  not  as  the  elect  of  the  day, 
that  Louis  XVIII.  was  recalled  to  the  throne  of  France.  There 
was  no  truth,  dignity,  nor  prudence,  but  in  this  procedure 
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alone:  to  openly  acknowledge  the  monarchical  right  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  ask  of  it  to  acknowledge  openly  in  its 
turn  the  national  rights  as  proclaimed  by  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  This  mutual  avowal  and  re- 
spect for  mutuiil  rights  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  free 
government.  It  is  by  a  steady  adherence  to  that,  moi-eover, 
that  monarchy  and  liberty  develop  together;  and  it  is  by 
frankly  returaing  to  it  that  kings  and  peoples  have  put  a  stop 
to  those  civil  wars  caUed  revolutions.  Instead  of  that  the 
Senate,  being  at  the  time  obstinate  and  timid,  while  wishing 
to  place  the  restored  monarchy  under  the  flag  of  repubUcan 
election,  merely  summoned  up  the  despotic  principle  to  oppose 
the  revolutionay  principle,  and  excited  the  rivalry  of  the 
absolute  right  of  the  people  and  the  absolute  right  of  the 
king."* 

For  several  days  the  representative  of  the  absolute  princi- 
ples of  the  royalty,  in  his  own  mind  as  well  as  inpubhc  opinion. 
Count  D'Artois  (soon  afterwards  termed  *' Monsieur")  had  been 
making  preparations  to  return  to  Paris,  through  his  able  agent 
VitroUes ;  and  on  the  12th  April  he  made  his  entry  as  the 
king's  lieutenant-general,  a  title  soon  after  confirmed  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  prince  was 
induced  to  accept  this  condition  of  his  new  power,  and  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  to  interpose  to  persuade  VitroUes  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  enter 
into  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  new  generations.  The  Count 
D'Artois  insisted  on  keeping  the  white  cockade,  but  consented 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  national  guard.  The  kind  and 
courteous  manner  which  ha<l  always  charactorized  the  youngest 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.  again  appeared  in  the  affecting  words 
used  by  the  prince  as  he  entered,  after  so  many  years,  into  the 
capital  of  his  ancestors:  "Why  should  I  be  tired?"  said  he; 
*  it  is  the  first  happy  day  I  have  had  for  thirty  years."  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  no  engagement  was  entered  into,  and 
that  no  indication  of  the  future  intentions  of  the  government 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Louis  XVliL 
The  Monifenr  undertook  to  fill  up  the  omission  by  attributing 
to  the  prince  the  following  short  speech,  which  was  composed 
by  Count  Beugnot  after  the  event: — **  Gentlemen  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
our  country.     My  emotion  prevents  me  from  expressing  all  that 
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I  feel.  No  more  divisions ;  peace  and  France ;  I  return  to  her. 
Nothing  is  ciianged,  unless  it  be  t^at  there  is  now  one  French- 
man more." 

The  prince's  speech  to  the  Senate  was  more  explicit  and  au- 
thentic. It  wa^  composed  by  Fouche,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  lUyria,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations 
of  the  Provisional  Government  with  ^Monsieur's  councillors, 
though  at  the  same  time  without  yet  presenting  himself  before 
the  latter.  ' '  I  have  received  information  of  the  constitutional 
act  calling  the  king,  my  august  brother,  to  the  throne  of 
France,"  said  the  count.  "I  have  not  received  fi-om  him 
power  to  accept  the  Constitution,  but  I  know  his  sentiments 
and  principles,  and  have  no  fear  of  being  disavowed  when  I 
give  the  assurance  in  his  name  that  he  will  accept  its  bases. 
The  king,  by  declaring  that  he  would  maintain  the  present  form 
of  government,  has  acknowledged  that  the  monarchy  must  be 
counterbalanced  by  a  representative  government  divided  into 
two  chambers,  viz.,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  the  Depu- 
ties of  Departments;  that  taxation  will  be  according  to  the 
free  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  political  and 
individual  hberty  secured,  the  Hberty  of  the  press  respected, 
with  the  restrictions  necessary  for  the  public  order  and  tran- 
quillity, and  the  liberty  of  religious  worship  guaranteed ;  that 
property  wUl  be  inviolable  and  s^icred,  ministoi-s  res])onsible, 
and  liable  to  prosecution  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation ; 
that  the  judges  be  appointed  for  life,  tne  judicial  power  inde- 
pendent, none  being  separable  from  the  courts  to  which  it 
naturally  belongs;  that  the  national  debt  will  be  guaranteed, 
mihtary  pensions,  grades,  and  honors  preserved,  as  well  aa 
the  old  and  new  nobility,  and  the  legion  of  honor  maintained, 
the  king  deciding  who  shall  receive  the  decoration;  that  every 
Frenchman  will  be  admissible  to  civil  and  mihtary  service, 
that  no  person  will  be  prejudiced  by  his  opinions  or  votes,  and 
that  the  side  of  national  property  will  be  irrevocable.  These, 
gentlemen,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  bases  essential  and  necessary 
to  consecrate  all  rights,  define  all  duties,  secure  all  existences, 
and  guarantee  our  future." 

The  Senace  expressed  itself  satisfied.  The  Legislative  Body, 
showing  more  cordiahty,  was  received  with  marked  favor.  The 
crowds  in  the  streets  showed  good-will,  as  well  as  curiosity 
and  astonishment.  The  involuntary  eagerness  of  Marshal 
Jourdan— who  had  suppressed  the  use  of  the  tri-color  amongst 
his  soldiers  from  a  conviction  that  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  liad 
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done  the  same — quietly  disposed  of  the  diflSciilt  question  of  the 
national  colors,  and  by  an  order  of  the  Provisional  Government 
the  whole  army  resumed  the  white  cockade  of  Bourbon. 

Meantime  the  congress  of  sovereigns  had  just  been  completed 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Prince  R(n'al 
of  Sweden,  neither  very  popular,  though  in  different  ways  and 
for  different  reasons.  Count  d'Artois  took  in  hand  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  added  to  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  Marshals  Moncey  and  Oudinot,  and  General  Des- 
solle.  The  names  of  heads  of  departments  were  not  changed, 
though  the  prince's  confidants,  with  Vitrolles  at  their  head,  re- 
tained full  influence  with  him.  There  were  already  frequent 
disputes  about  nominations,  and  even  the  financial  resources; 
Baron  Louis,  appointed  minister  of  finance,  had  some  difficulty 
in  securing  the  addition  to  the  Treasury  of  the  5,000,000  which 
had  been  uncivilly  taken  from  the  carriages  of  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise,  at  Orleans.  A  continuance  of  the  taxes  decreed 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  without  consent  of  the  Legislative 
Body  was  decided  upon,  and  an  issue  of  Treasury  bonds 
ordered,  the  financial  difficulties  being  enormous,  as  well  as  the 
burdens  left  by  the  empire.  The  resolution  and  ability  of  the 
new  minister,  however,  now  began  to  inspire  confidence.  The 
only  tax  suppressed  was  the  war-decime,  added  to  the  indirect 
contributions. 

A  diplomatic  convention  preceded  (23rd  April)  the  definitive 
treaty  which  was  to  determine  the  position  of  monarchical 
France  in  Europe.  It  secured  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  as 
fixed  in  the  month  of  January,  1792,  and  decided  what  places 
still  held  by  French  troops  beyond  those  limits  were  to  be 
restored.  All  the  conquests  of  the  revolution  and  empire  were 
thus  taken  from  us  under  the  liead  of  preliminaries,  and  with- 
out "affecting  the  arrangements  for  the  peace."  In  the  very 
midst  of  the  enthusiasm  excited  among  certain  classes  of  soci- 
ety by  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
there  was  felt  generally  a  painfid  sense  of  depression.  So 
much  blood  shed  to  no  purpose,  so  much  wealth  spent  without 
result,  constituted  fntal  charges  against  the  fallen  regime, 
which  cast  their  shadow  upon  the  disarmed  princes  who  had 
been  unable  to  defend  us  against  our  victorious  enemies. 

Meantime,  King  Louis  XVIII.  had  embarked  at  Dover. 
When  at  HartweU  he  recently  gave  a  cold  reception  to  La- 
rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  whom  he  disUked  personally,  and 
whom  Talleyrand  had  stupidly  chosen  to  inform  him  of  what 
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was  taking  place  in  Paris.  The  restored  monarch  was  speedily 
inundated  with  advice  from  liis  brother  and  friends.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  taken  care  to  send  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  wait 
upon  him.  Some  unfortunate  words  addressed  to  the  Prince 
Regent  as  he  was  leading  England  displeased  the  royalist  lib- 
erals in  France  as  well  as  the  Emperor  Alexander.  "  It  is  to 
the  advice  of  your  Royal  Highness, "  said  Louis  XVIII. ,  "to 
this  illustrious  country  and  the  confidence  of  its  inliabitants. 
that  I  shall  always  attribute,  under  divine  Providence,  the 
restoration  of  our  house  to  the  throne  of  its  ancestors."  The 
people,  however,  everywhere  hailed  the  king's  progress  with 
shouts  of  joy,  and  on  the  29th  April  he  reached  Compi^gne. 
Politicians  alone  were  anxious  to  know  under  what  title  the 
monarch  intended  resuming  liis  authority.  The  corporate 
bodies  and  chief  officers  of  the  army  hastened  to  overwhelm 
him  with  their  homage,  though  it  sometimes  lacked  dignity. 
Mai-shal  Berthier  assured  Louis  XVIII.  that  his  armies  would 
be  happy  to  be  called  ui^on  to  second  his  generous  efforts  by 
their  devotion  and  fidelity.  Tlie  king  received  their  eager 
civihties  w^ith  much  kindness  and  dignity.  Ltuming  on  the 
arms  of  the  marshcds  who  Avere  beside  him,  he  said,  "Come 
closer,  and  stand  round  me;  you  have  always  been  good 
Frenchmen.  I  hope  France  will  no  longer  require  your  t;  words; 
but  if  we  ever  are  compelled,  which  God  forbid,  to  draw  them, 
as  gouty  as  I  am  I  should  march  with  you."  The  embarrass- 
ment which  some  naturally  felt  in  no  dep^ree  lessened  their 
vanity.  The  deputation  of  the  Legislative  Body  was  received 
with  marked  distinction.     The  Senate  was  not  represented. 

Talleyrand  undertook  to  lay  before  the  monarch  the  new 
Constitution.  "We  shall  have  a  constitution,"  he  had  assured 
the  anxious  senatoi's,  "but  our  king  is  a  man  of  culture  and 
education,  and  you  must  be  ready  to  defend  your  work."  His 
firsu  interview  with  Louis  XVIII.  convinced  him  that  he  had 
a  difficult  and  useless  task  before  him.  He  had  just  rendered 
most  eminent  services  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  supporting 
their  cause  with  distinction,  and  preparing  beforehand  the 
way  for  the  triumphant  return  of  the  monarch  who  now  kept 
him  waiting  in  his  ante-chamber.  On  his  entering.  Louis 
XVin.  at  once  reminded  him  of  their  former  discussions,  l)e- 
fore  the  opening  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  "If  results 
showed  that  you  were  right,"  he  added,  "you  would  say  to 
me,  *  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk !'  and  as  I  have  triumphed  I  say 
to  you,  *Sit  down  and  let  us  talk  together.'"    The  conversar 
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tion  led  to  no  result.  The  king  avoided  any  positive  engage- 
ment as  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  which  he  had  evi- 
dently resolved  to  substitute  for  that  projected  by  the  Senate. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  his  turn,  set  out  for  Compiegne. 
Since  his  overthrow  of  Napoleon  and  rejection  of  the  imperial 
dynasty,  the  Czar  openly  supported  Talleyrand  and  the  liberals, 
even  beyond  the  actual  and  natural  sphere  of  his  influence,  and 
believed  that  by  the  enormous  leverage  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  Louis  XVIII..  he  should  impose  upon  him  the  accept- 
ance pure  and  simple  of  the  Constitution  drawn  by  the  Senate. 
He  insisted  strongly,  reminding  the  king,  who  had  scarcely  yet 
again  stepped  on  his  native  ground,  that  his  return  was  due  to 
foreign  arms.  "Less  is  asked  from  your  Majesty  than  from 
Henry  IV.,"  said  he,  "yet  he  conquered  his  kingdom  him- 
self." 

Louis  X\  111.  acknowledged  the  necessity  for  a  constitu- 
tional government.  He  had  never  liked  the  violent  proposals 
of  the  emigrants,  but  kept  carefully  aloof  from  them ;  yet  ho 
was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  his  race  and 
the  rights  which  it  conferred  upon  him.  To  the  claims  of  the 
Senate,  the  urgent  pleading  of  Talleyrand,  the  intervention  of 
the  Czar,  he  still  proved  inflexible.  He  rejected  a  scheme  for 
annual  declaration,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Talleyrand;  and 
instructed  his  private  councillors,  Blacas,  Maisonfort,  and 
Vitrolles,  to  prepare  his  preliminary  programme  of  a  Constitu- 
tion. Tlie  impassioned  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  which  were 
visibly  increasing  every  day  around  him,  confirmed  him  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  free  to  act  as  he  chose.  "  What  would  you 
have  me  to  do?"  said  the  Czar  to  Lafayette.  "My  wish  was 
that  instead  of  them  giving  a  Constitution,  the  Bourbons 
should  receive  one  from  the  nation.  I  went  to  Compiegne  in 
the  hope  of  getting  from  the  king  a  renunciation  of  his  nine- 
teen years  of  reign,  and  other  claims  of  that  sort;  but  the 
deputation  of  the  Legislative  Body  had  been  there  before  mo 
to  acknowledge  it  unconditionally.  Against  the  king  and  tho 
Legislative  Body  I  was  powerless." 

It  was  after  advancing  to  th?  Chateau  St.  Ouen,  near  Paris, 
that  Louis  XVIH.  at  last  issued  the  royal  declaration  which 
afterwards  became  the  "Charter."  No  copy  had  been  com- 
municated to  Talleyrand,  when  on  the  3rd  May,  before  the 
king  had  left  his  room,  it  was  posted  everywhere: — 

"  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents. 
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"Recalled  by  the  love  of  our  people  to  the  throne  of  our 
fethers,  enlightened  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation  which 
we  are  destined  to  govern,  om-  first  thought  is  to  invite  that 
mutual  confidence  so  necessary  to  our  power  and  their  hap- 
piness. 

"  After  giving  our  careful  attention  to  the  plan  of  a  Consti- 
tution proposed  by  the  Senate  at  its  sitting  of  the  6th  ultimo, 
we  acknowledge  tliat  its  bases  are  good,  but  that  many  of  its 
articles,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  precipitation  with  which 
they  were  drawn  up,  cannot  in  their  present  form  become 
fundamental  laws  of  the  State. 

"  Resolved  to  adopt  a  liberal  Constitution,  and  wishing  that 
it  may  be  wisely  constructed,  while  unable  to  accept  one 
which  necessarily  implies  correction,  we  convoke  on  the  10th 
of  the  month  of  June,  of  this  year,  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Body,  promising  to  lay  before  them  the  result  of  our  labors 
with  a  commission  chosen  from  both  these  chambers,  and  to 
give  as  basis  of  that  Constitution  the  following  guarantees : — 

"The  representative  government  will  be  maintained  as  it  at 
present  exists,  consisting  of  two  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Departments. 

"Taxation  will  be  by  freti  consent. 

"Public  and  pei-sonal  liberty  secured. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  press  respected,  with  the  precautions 
necessary  for  pubUc  tranquillity. 

"The  liberty  of  religious  worship  guaranteed. 

"Property  wiU  be  inviolable  and  sacred;  the  sale  of  wha4; 
belonged  to  the  nation  irrevocable. 

"  Responsible  ministers  can  be  prosecuted  by  one  of  the 
Legislative  Chambers  and  judged  by  the  other. 

"Judges  will  be  appointed  for  life,  and  the  judicial  power 
independent. 

"  The  pu))iic  debt  will  be  guaranteed;  and  militarj'  pensions, 
grades,  and  honors  preserved,  as  well  as  the  old  and  new 
orders  of  nobility. 

"  The  legion  of  honor  shall  be  maintained,  the  decorations 
being  at  our  disposal. 

"Every  Frenchman  will  be  ehgible  for  civil  and  military 
service. 

^ '  Finally,  no  person  will  have  need  to  be  anxious  on  account 
of  his  opinions  or  his  votes." 

As  a  naatter  of  fact.  King  Louis  XVIH.,  while  maintaining 
the  principle  of  his  sovereign  and  free  will,  accepted  all  the 
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guarantees  of  liberty  claimed  by  the  Senate ;  granting,  more- 
over, what  was  claimed  by  public  opinion,  whicli  had  no  very 
clear  notions  as  to  constitutional  rights,  and  was  for  the 
most  part  unfavorable  to  the  Senate,  despising  them  for 
their  former  complaisance  and  recent  defection.  The  parti- 
sans of  absolute  power,  the  very  men  who  afterwards 
ranked  as  the  moderates  of  their  party,  with  Villele  at 
their  head,  pleaded  various  arguments  against  this  contriv- 
ance of  English  importation,  foreign  to  French  history, 
ideas,  and  manners,  and  which  would  cost  more  to  establish, 
said  they,  than  our  former  organization  would  cost  to  repair. 

For  all  parties  it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  lesson  that  a  return 
to  the  past  is  impossible.  The  royalists  of  1814  could  not  go 
back  to  absolute  power.  ' '  Henceforth  with  us  it  can  only  be- 
long to  the  revolution  and  its  descendants,  they  alone  can  as- 
sure the  masses  of  their  interests  by  refusing  them  the  guaran- 
tees of  Uberty.  With  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  its  partisans 
France  has  need  of  being  free,  and  she  only  accepts  their 
government  when  herseK  sharing  in  it.  The  Charter  was  al- 
ready written  in  the  experience  and  mind  of  the  country ;  it 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  thoughts  of  Louis  XYIII.  return- 
ing from  England  as  well  as  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate 
when  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  empire.  It  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  necessity  and  reason  of  the  times.  Power  and 
Hberty  found  in  it  something  to  employ  themselves  upon,  or 
defend  themselves  with  success.  The  workmen  were  more 
likely  to  be  scarce  than  tools  or  work."  * 

The  Senate  accepted,  though  rather  ungraciously,  the  royal 
declaration,  and  waited  upon  the  king  at  St.Ouen,  under  the 
pre^idency  of  Talleyrand,  who  in  his  speech  took  care  to  dwell 
upon  the  liberal  guarantees.  The  public  satisfaction  was  gene- 
ral when  Louis  XVIII.  made  his  entrj-  into  Pai*is,  on  the  3rd 
May,  1814,  at  eleven  o'clock  forenoon. 

Beside  the  king,  in  the  open  carriage  drawn  by  eight  white 
horses,  was  seated  one  who  attracted  the  looks  of  all  by  a  natu- 
ral and  touching  sympathy  -the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  for- 
merly the  royal  princess,  who  when  a  child  left  the  Temple, 
after  the  cruel  death  of  all  her  family,  and  had  never  since  left 
her  uncle's  protection.  Her  face  showed  that  many  tears 
had  been  shed  by  those  fair  eyes,  as  had  long  previously  been 
said  by  Madame  de  Sevigne  of  Marie  d'Este,  wife  of  James  XL 
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Shouts  of  joy  resounded  round  the  royal  procession,  which 
proceeded  at  once  towards  Notre  Dame.  Only  the  grenadiers 
of  the  old  guard,  lining  the  street,  showed  in  their  looks  some 
indications  of  a  past  that  was  still  threatening.  Motionless  and 
stem  from  their  unbending  discipline,  they  seemed  cut  out  of 
marble,  each  like  a  terrible  image  of  restrained  anger.  *'  If  at 
that  moment  they  had  been  summoned  to  take  revenge,''  acija 
Chateaubriand  in  his  Memoirs,  *'it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  exterminate  them  to  the  last  man  or  they  would  have  eaten 
everything."  On  entering  the  palace  of  the  Tiiileries,  which 
she  last  left  on  the  10th  August,  1792,  the  Duchess  of  Augouleme 
fainted. 

Meantime  neither  the  alMed  sovereigns  nor  their  soldiera  had 
appeared  in  the  procession  of  the  king  now  returned  to  hia 
country  and  capital.  Next  day  they  defiled  before  him,  as  if 
to  honor  him  and  say  farewell.  The  negotiations  were  already 
being  arranged  for  the  definitive  treats^  of  peace,  which  was  to 
restore  the  French  frontiers  to  the  hmits  of  1792,  and  restore 
our  colonies,  except  the  Isle  of  France,  St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago. 
Part  of  St.  Domingo  formerly  belonging  to  Spain  was  again  re^ 
stored.  Some  rectifications  of  territory  added  about  5CK),000 
souls  to  the  various  eastern  departments.  The  Great  Eiu'o- 
pean  questions  as  to  the  new  formation  of  states  lately  con- 
quered or  dismembered  by  Napoleon,  were  mostly  referred  to 
the  congress  which  was  soon  to  be  opened  in  Vienna.  The 
kindness  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  with  the  justice  and  pru- 
dence of  Castlereagh,  alone  made  those  condition;^  accepUible. 
Public  opinion  in  England,  and  the  passion  for  revenue  of  the 
Germans,  demanded  excessive  severity.  On  the  2nd  and  3rd 
June  the  allied  sovereigns  left  Paris,  the  highways  being  all 
already  crowded  with  the  columns  of  their  soldiers;  and  on 
the  day  when  the  King  opened  the  Chambers  (4th  Jime,  1814), 
the  foreign  troops  had  evacuated  the  capital  and  immediate 
suburbs. 

The  charter  had  been  discussed  by  a  commission  chosen  in 
the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body,  including  Barbe-Marbois, 
Barthelemy,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Chabaud-Latour,  Fontanes.  and 
Laine.  The  king's  comirdssioners  were  Ferrand,  Count  Beug- 
not,  and  the  Abbe  Montesquieu,  who  had  recently  l>een  ap- 
pointed home  minister,  and  had  immediately  chosen  as 
secretary-general,  M.  Guizot,  still  quite  young,  and  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Royer-Collard.  This  choice  seemed  to  mod- 
erate men  an  omen  of  good.     Talleyrand,  of  course,  became 
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foreign  minister;  and  Blacas,  the  king's  friend  and  private 
secretary  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Avary,  became 
minister  of  the  royal  household. 

*'  I  beheve  it  was  quite  possible, "  say s  Guizot  in  his  memoirs, 
*'for  a  king  of  energy  and  steady  purpose  to  employ  three 
such  men  at  once,  whatever  difference  and  inconsistency  there 
might  be  amongst  them.  None  of  them  aspired  to  govern  the 
State,  and  each  in  his  sphere  could  be  of  service.  Talleyrand's 
principal  object  was  to  treat  with  Europe  alone ;  Montesquieu 
had  no  desire  to  rule  at  court ;  and  Blacas,  calculating,  pru- 
dent, and  faithful,  could  be  a  useful  favorite  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  and  intrigues  of  the  princes  and  courtiers.  But 
Louis  XVIII.  was  not  qualified  to  govern  his  ministers ;  as  a 
king  he  had  great  negative  talents,  but  nothing  active  or  effi- 
cacious. Of  an  imposing  presence,  judicious,  shrewd,  and  self- 
possessed,  he  could  restrain,  stop,  or  baffle,  but  was  unable  to 
direct,  inspire,  or  convey  impulse  while  holding  the  reins.  He 
had  few  ideas  and  no  passion,  and  steady  application  to  work 
scarcely  suited  hhn  any  better  than  movement.  He  supported 
well  his  rank,  rights,  and  power;  he  guarded  himself  from 
faults ;  but,  if  only  his  dignity  and  prudence  were  unassailed, 
he  was  led  anywhere  or  did  anything,  having  too  little  mental 
and  physical  energy  to  govern  men  and  make  them  assist  in 
accomplishing  his  purposes." 

The  Constitutional  Charter,  promulgated  on  the  4th  June, 
1814,  was  generally  in  faithful  agreement  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  declaration  of  St.  Ouen.  Its  preamble  was 
drawn  up  by  Beugnot,  but  so  hurriedly  that  he  had  not  time 
to  show  it  to  the  king,  who  was  then  engaged  with  the  speech 
he  was  about  to  make.  Tlie  new  peers  of  France  were  invited 
to  the  sitting,  and  fifty-five  of  the  senators  were  excluded  from 
the  list,  twenty -seven  as  foreigners,  and  twenty-eight  as  regi- 
cides or  revolutionists.  Forty  great  lords  of  the  old  regime, 
and  nearly  all  the  marshals  of  the  empire,  were  added  to  the 
remaining  senators.  The  Legislative  Body  was  termed  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  to  sit  for  its  regular  time. 
From  the  very  diversity  of  its  sources,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
was  necessarily  doomed  to  be  divided  and  powerless.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  however,  generally  in  favor  of  the 
Restoration,  recovered  with  the  regular  exercise  of  its  power,  a 
confidence  and  energy  never  seen  under  the  empire,  and  it  was 
its  hands  that  were  to  exercise  a  real  and  preponderating  action 
in  a  government  which  was    confused  and    badly  assoi-ted. 
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worked  upon  from  within  by  different  tendencies  and  inspii-a- 
tions.  Nevertheless,  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Cliambers,  had  the  good  fortune  to  satisfy  nearly  all  parties. 
The  king  himself  was  greatly  delighted  at  his  success. 

A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  mainly  drawn 
up  by  Montesquieu,  and  published  soon  after  the  opening?  of 
the  session,  was  deficient  in  grandeur  and  display  compared 
with  the  pictures— often  false,  but  always  bearing  the  stamp 
of  indisputable  power— which  Napoleon  used  to  fiaunt  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nations.  It  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  liberal  and 
earnest  intentions  of  King  Louis  XVIII.,  and  had  the  merit  of 
making  known  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  necessity  for  rem- 
edying the  evil  of  every  kind  under  which  France  was  labor- 
ing. Baron  Louis  undertook  to  Liy  out  in  fuller  detail  the 
state  of  the  finances ;  the  statement  of  his  method,  which  was 
of  extreme  simplicity,  depended  upon  two  things— constitu- 
tional order  in  the  State,  and  the  credit  of  the  Groveminent; 
reckoning,  with  these  two  conditions,  upon  pubhc  prosperity 
and  pubhc  honesty,  he  was  afraid  neither  at  debts  to  be  paid 
nor  expenses  to  be  made.*  The  empire  left  debts  exceeding 
800,000,000;  yet  the  whole  of  the  ministry  bravely  supported 
the  baron,  and  his  budget  was  passed. 

At  one  time  new  burdens  seemed  about  to  be  laid  on  the 
State.  When  proposing  to  the  Chambers  that  emigrants 
should  be  repossessed  of  theii-  properties  which  had  not  been 
sold,  Ferrand,  the  Postmaster-General,  who  held  the  rank  of  a 
nnnister,  and  had  been  appointed  to  state  arginnents  in  favor, 
excited  a  violent  discussion  in  the  Chamber.  He  tln-ew  out 
hopes  of  still  larger  restorations  in  the  future,  which  were  im- 
possible in  the  financial  circumstances,  and  added  a  eiilogium 
upon  emigration,  which  caused  universal  censure.  Thanks  to 
the  minister's  imprudence,  the  proposal  as  to  the  unsold 
property  was  very  nearly  lost.  The  law  as  to  the  press  was 
also  keenly  attacked.  "In  its  first  and  fundamental  idea." 
says  Guizot,  "  this  project  was  sensible  and  sincere.  Its  object 
was  to  consecrate  by  law  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  the  gen- 
eral and  permanent  right  of  the  nation,  while  at  the  same  time 
imposing  on  it,  innnediately  after  a  revolution  of  long  despot- 
ism or  at  the  commencement  of  a  free  government,  several 
limited  and  temporary  restrictions.  The  two  persons  who 
mainly  drew  up  the  scheme,  Royer-Collardf  and  myself,  had 
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this  double  end  in  view— nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  But 
that  good  sense  may  prevail,  there  must  be  frankness  and  dar- 
ing. The  attitude  of  the  government  was  embarrassed;  and 
in  presenting  the  scheme,  the  real  meaning  or  true  intention  of 
it  was  not  pointed  out.  An  amendment  was  necessary  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  to  give  to  the  measure  that  political  and 
temporary  character  which  it  should  have  borne  at  first,  and 
which  showed  its  real  origin  as  well  as  its  proper  limits.  The 
moderate  hborals  themselves  became  alarmed  and  violently 
resisted  any  return  to  censure.  Thus,  through  not  being  pre- 
sented under  its  proper  designation,  the  measure  caused  more 
discredit  to  the  government  than  any  security  its  success 
could  have  gained." 

The  reorganization  of  the  army  and  its  necessary  reduction, 
the  payment  of  arrears  of  pay,  and  placing  a  multitude  of  offi- 
cers on  the  reserve  list,  also  caused  threatening  difficulties, 
which  were  complicated  by  the  restoration  of  the  old  military 
household  of  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  employ- 
ment and  food  to  that  part  of  the  emigrant  and  ruined  nobility 
towards  whom  the  restored  monarch  was  conscious  of  great 
obUgations.  Titles  of  honor  granted  in  the  army  to  princes  of 
the  royal  family  also  produced  discontent,  since  it  caused 
those  generals  to  whom  Napoleon  had  formerly  granted  them 
to  be  deprived.  The  legion  of  honor,  however,  was  continued, 
the  only  modification  being  that  the  head  of  Henry  IV.  was 
substituted  for  that  of  Napoleon,  on  the  cross.  Talleyrand 
proposed  to  place  on  it  that  of  Louis  XV'III.  himself,  but  the 
king  refused.  The  attentions  paid  to  the  national  guard  were 
not  successful  in  rallying  them  freely.  At  the  firet  muster  of 
the  body-guards,  they  expected  to  supplant  the  absent  national 
guards.  Even  amongst  the  military  chiefs,  dissatisfaction 
soon  displaced  their  first  enthusiasm.  Massena  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Senate  as  a  foreigner.  Davout  Lad  by  his 
long  resistance  at  Hamburg  offended  the  allied  sovereigns,  and 
on  the  king  refusing  to  receive  him,  he  at  once  became  the  idol 
of  the  army,  and  in  spite  of  his  military  severity,  which  he 
never  relaxed,  he  was  incessantly  surrounded  by  the  half -pay 
officers  who  thronged  Paris,  and  even  by  those  who  were 
imder  orders  to  join  their  regiments,  thus  incurring  the  cen- 
8\ire  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  marshal  retired  to  his 
property  of  Savigny. 

In  presence  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  fermenting  in  thd 
army  and  amongst  the  public,  the  king  asked  General  Dupont 
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to  resign,  and  appointed  Marshal  Soult  to  be  Minister  of  War. 
Tlie  last  of  Napoleon's  lieutenants,  he  had  had  the  honor  of 
gaining  a  battle,  and  for  a  moment  driving  back  the  English, 
before  Toulouse  (12th  April,  1814).  At  first  he  had  been  un- 
justly treated  on  this  account,  because  he  fouglit  during  a  sus- 
pension of  arms,  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and  had  even  been 
excluded  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  but  his  great  display  of 
ardor  as  a  royahst  had  effaced  this  fault,  and  Blacas  went  him- 
self to  announce  his  promotion.  The  ''  direction "  of  the 
police  was  at  the  same  time  taken  from  Beugnot,  whose  tem- 
perate and  cautious  reports  were  at  variance  with  the  secret 
police  of  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  friends.  He  was  appointed 
minister  of  marine  in  place  of  Malonet,  who  had  just  died. 
Monsieur  wished  to  appoint  to  the  police  the  Duke  of  Otranto, 
who  had  gained  favor  with  the  most  fanatical  royalists;  but 
the  king  refused,  choosing  Andre,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  an  honorable  and  moderate  man, 
yet  popular  among  the  emigrants,  to  whom  he  had  frequently 
been  of  service.  Talleyrand  had  just  set  out  for  Vienna,  ap- 
pointing Jancourt  as  interim  foreign  minister.  The  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  cabinet  became  daily  more  obvious,  and  preju- 
dices became  daily  more  general  and  serious. 

"  Scarcely  had  France  entered  upon  her  new  regime  when 
distrust  took  possession  of  her.  and  became  daily  worse.  This 
regime  was  liberty,  with  its  doubts,  struggles,  and  dangers;  no 
one  was  accustomed  to  liberty,  and  it  satisfied  no  one.  By  the 
Restoration,  the  men  of  old  France  had  promised  themselves 
victory;  from  the  Charter,  new  France  expected  security. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  finding  satisfaction,  they  on  the 
contrary  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  their  mutual  claims 
and  passions.  A  wretched  disappointment  for  the  royalists,  to 
see  the  king  victorious  without  being  so  themselves ;  a  stem 
ex])erience  for  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  to  have  to  defend 
themselves— they  who  had  so  longed  ruled.  Both  were  as- 
tonished and  annoyed  at  the  situation,  as  to  a  wrong  done  to 
their  dignity  and  rights.  In  their  irritation  they  both  gave 
themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  chimerical  plans  and  proposals,  to 
any  passionate  longings  or  alarms. 

*'  That  was  only  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  very 
novel  state  suddenly  introduced  into  France  by  the  Charter 
put  into  practice.  During  the  Revolution  men  fought,  under 
the  empire  they  kept  silence;  the  Restoration  brought  liberty 
into  the  midst  of  peace.      In  the  general  inexperience  and 
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susceptibility,  the  movement  and  bustle  of  liberty,  it  was  the 
civil  war  ready  to  be^n  again."  * 

To  be  sufficient  for  such  a  crisis,  to  maintain  both  peace  and 
liberty,  no  government  would  have  been  too  strong  or  too  able. 
In  their  timidity  and  inexperience,  the  councilloi-s  of  King 
Louis  XVIII.  were  constantly  committing  faults,  which  they 
tried  in  vain  to  correct.  The  philosophical  spirit,  sprung  from 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  revolution,  was  on  its  guard 
against  the  attacks  which  it  feared  from  thehberty  of  thought. 
An  order  of  Count  Beugnot  as  to  the  observation  of  Sundays 
and  holidays,  intended  to  quiet  the  consciences  of  Count 
d'Artois  and  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  gave  offence  to  the 
liberals,  and  was  not  carried  out.  A  request  was  made  to  the 
Pope  to  abolish  the  Concordat ;  and  Pius  VII.  himself,  on  being 
restored  to  Rome,  claimed  the  restitution  of  Avignon  and  the 
Comtat-Venaissin.  Much  popular  excitement  was  caused  at 
the  funeral  of  the  actress  Mdlle.  Raucourt,  because  the  Church, 
in  accordance  with  its  former  rules,  refused  to  read  the  service 
over  her  body.  This  common  fear  and  distrust  found  danger- 
ous interpreters  in  the  newspapers.  The  Censeiir,  a  liberal 
organ,  keenly  attacked  the  faults  of  the  government  and  the 
procedure  of  the  partisans  of  absolute  power,  while  declaring 
its  devotion  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  its  heavy  and  solemn 
style  rendered  it  already  harmless.  The  pungent  jokes  of  the 
Nain  Jamie  against  the  "  throne  and  altar  party"  struck  more 
danGrerous  blows  at  the  new  State,  and  served  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  Napoleon.  Pamphlets  were  circulated  in  great  number; 
and  Carnot  having  conceived  the  strange  idea  of  addressing  to 
the  king  a  defence  of  regicide,  his  brochurp  was  soon  published. 
It  gave  expression  to  the  public  disappointment  and  regret: 
**Wedid  not  reckon  up  the  sacrifices  to  recover  the  son  of 
Louis  IX.  and  Henri  IV,,  but  the  return  of  the  lilies  has  not 
produced  the  effect  which  was  expected."  Chateaubriand  re- 
phed  with  much  talent  and  moderation  to  Carnot's  accusations 
tmd  sophisms. 

The  government  of  the  king  strove  in  vain  to  calm  the  in* 
creasing  fermentation.  The  princes  made  journeys  into  the 
provinces,  with  but  little  success.  The  army  gave  many  in- 
dications of  annoyance  and  discontent:  General  Vandamme 
was  reported  to  have  been  insulted.  General  Exelmans  had 
written  to  Murat  to  offer  his  sword  in  defence  of  Naples,  and 
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the  letter  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  he  was  put  on 
half  pay,  and  received  ordei-s  to  report  himself  at  Bar.  He 
maintained  that,  being  no  longeron  active  service,  the  minister 
of  war  had  no  right  to  fix  his  residence,  and  remained  in  con- 
cealment. His  wife  being  near  confinement  when  a  forced 
search  was  made  in  her  house,  she  addressed  to  the  Chamber 
a  protest,  which  was  referred  to  the  govenmient.  The  Cham- 
ber passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  when  the  generaFs  petition 
came  before  them,  and  by  a  royal  order  he  was  sent  before  the 
court  at  Lille,  where  he  was  unanimously  acquitted,  and  re- 
ceived an  ovation  from  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 

The  reorganization  of  the  magistracy  also  supplied  grounds 
for  serious  charges.  The  reduced  "Court  of  Cassation"  saw 
several  of  its  members  discharged ;  and  a  bill  as  to  the  respec- 
tive duties  of  the  magistrates  was  so  much  changed  by  amend- 
ment, that  the  government  gave  up  the  idea  of  bringing  it  be- 
fore the  Peers.  A  plan  for  reconstituting  the  University  also 
met  with  much  opposition.  Fontanes,  recently  "Grand  Mas- 
ter" of  the  Imperial  University,  a  post  which  he  occupied  with 
distinction,  found  himself  obliged  to  retire,  with  a  pension  of 
30, 000  francs  (1200/.),  and  the  grade  of  grand  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  Every  day  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  distrust  was 
more  developed  in  the  country  as  well  as  the  Chambei^.  Mod- 
erate and  honorable,  the  king's  government  "held  no  formida 
ble  designs  whatever  against  the  new  interests  and  rights  of 
the  country ;  but  it  was  without  initiative  or  vigor,  isolated  in 
its  own  country  as  if  foreign,  divided  and  hampered  within, 
weak  with  its  enemies,  weak  with  its  friends,  its  onl  y  object 
being  security  and  rest,  and  daily  called  upon  to  treat  with  a 
restless  and  daring  people,  who  were  passing  suddenly  from 
the  severe  shocks  of  revolution  and  war  to  the  difficult  labors 
of  liberty. "  * 

The  Chambers  were  prorogued  on  the  30th  December.  On 
the  21st  January,  an  expiatory  ceremony,  which  was  natural 
and  legitimate  on  the  occasion  of  remo\ing  the  remains  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  awoke  painful  memories  and 
passions,  still  only  half -extinguished.  Anxiety  and  anger  were 
mixed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  com- 
promised in  the  crimes  of  the  French  Revolution.  There  was 
heard  everywhere  that  wind  the  forerunner  of  the  tempest 
which  Napoleon  with  clear-sighted  malevolence  saw,  when  he 
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Baid,  "  The  Bourbons  will  put  Franco  at  peace  with  Europe,  but 
how  will  they  put  her  at  peace  with  herself?" 

While  the  horizon,  recently  serene,  was  thus  becoming 
gloomy  at  home,  Talleyrand's  steadfast  mind  and  consummate 
skill  was  securing  for  us  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  position 
which  on  account  of  our  recent  misfortunes  was  more  honor- 
able than  influential.  The  plenipotentiary  of  France  had  from 
the  first  taken  his  position  as  representative  of  legitimacy,  that 
divine  right  which  had  just  replaced  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and  it  was  by  the  as- 
sistance of  this  principle  that  he  maintained  the  national  dignity 
in  face  of  the  arbitrary  claims  of  the  four  great  allied  powers, 
England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  whose  ambition  was  to 
regulate  as  they  pleased  the  affairs  of  the  world,  without 
admitting  sovereigns  of  a  lower  order  to  the  discussion. 
Nearly  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  were  assembled  at  Vienna, 
or  had  sent  their  most  eminent  statesmen.  The  Porte  alone 
was  not  represented  in  this  great  congress  of  nations.  The 
Pope  had  sent  a  legate. 

Two  great  questions  were  laid  before  the  congress,  that  of 
Poland  and  that  of  Saxony.  The  Emperor  Alexander  had 
formerly  shown  himself  disposed  to  reconstitute,  himself  and 
under  his  sovereignty,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Poland,  but 
the  difficulties  and  opposition  whicli  he  encountered  in  Russia 
removed  the  desire.  He  continued,  however,  well  disposed  to- 
wards the  Poles ;  but  the  national  instinct  of  Russia  aimed  at 
nothing  short  of  claiming  possession  of  the  whole  of  Poland, 
just  as  public  opinion  in  Prussia  loudly  insisted  upon  the 
annexation  of  Saxony.  Austria  was  naturally  opposed  to  this 
double  ambition,  though  Mettemich's  pi  ."'^ence  moderated  the 
expression  of  his  anxiety.  England  attached  no  great  import- 
ance to  the  fate  of  Saxony,  but  kept  anxious  watch  upon  the 
excessive  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  and  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  look  to  the  French  plenipotentiary  for  the  assist- 
ance which  Castlereagh's  haughty  blimtness  was  loath  to  re- 
quest. Talleyrand  had  instructions  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  King  of  Saxony,  who  was  allied  to  the  royal  family  of 
France,  and  whose  misfortunes  moreover  were  due  to  his  long- 
continued  attachment  to  the  French  cause.  Another  import- 
ant part  of  his  duty  was  to  obtain  the  overthrow  of  Murat,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  as  well 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  Parma  branch,  who  had  been  dis- 
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possessed  by  the  appanage  granted  to  Marie  Louise  and  the 
King  of  Rome. 

Talleyrand's  personal  intentions  went  still  further.  With  a 
painful  sense  of  the  disadvantages  caused  by  the  isolation  of 
France,  he  resolved  to  use  every  effort  to  break  the  coalition 
recently  formed  to  fight  against  us,  and  the  various  contradic- 
tory interests  discussed  at  the  congress  supplied  him  with  both 
opportunity  and  means.  Ca^stlereagh  failed  in  his  wish  of 
separating  Russia  from  Prussia,  and  joined  with  France  in  a 
treaty,  to  which  Austria  at  once  adhered.  On  the  3rd  January, 
1815,  Talleyrand  signed  a  diplomatic  and  military  alhance  with 
these  two  powers.  The  secondary  states  speedily  sent  in  their 
adhesion.  France  had  regained  her  rank  among  the  great 
states,  and  her  plenipotentiary's  joy  and  pride  broke  forth  in 
his  correspondence.  "The  coahtion  is  broken."  he  wrote 
Louis  XVJII.  ''Fifty  years'  negotiations  would  not  have  been 
worth  so  much  to  France  as  the  federative  system  which  we 
have  secured  for  her. " 

Thus  all  parties  were  bound  toerether  upon  the  great  ques- 
tions of  diplomacy,  while  exteriorly  their  affairs  seemed  to 
make  no  progress.    *'  If  the  congress  does  not  go  on,  it  dances," 
said  the  old  Prince  of  Ligne,  when  attending  one  of  the  innu- 
merable evening  pai'ties  where  the  sovereigns  and  ministers 
daily  met  together.    Negotiations  still  proceeded,  however;  and 
the  new  alli^mce  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  resolutions 
of  the  congress.     In  March,  1815,  the  question  of  Poland,  much 
reduced  by  the  abandonment  to  Prussia  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Posen,  was  neai'ly  disposed  of.     The  Emperor  Alexander 
kept  Warsaw  as  the  centre  of  his  new  state ;  and  Prussia  )iad 
reduced  her  claims  upon  Saxonv,  which  was  to  recover  her  in- 
dependence and  her  sovereign  at  the  cost  of  one  third  of  her 
territory.     The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  f«^rmed,  con- 
sisting of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  receiving  Luxemburg  and 
Limburg  in  exchange  for  the  Rhenish  pro\inces.  now  ceded  to 
Prussia.     Hanover  became  a  kingdom,  with  some  increase  of 
territory.      Denmark  lost  Norway,  and  in  exchange  for  Swe- 
dish Pomerania -which  had  been  promised  her,  but  excited 
Prussia's  cupidity— received  the  Duchy  of  L^auenburg,  though 
not  without  a  struggle.     The  territory  of  Genoa  was  granted 
to  Piedmont,  as  an  additional  guarantee  against  France.     The 
negotiations    seemed    generally    rather    imfavorable    to    the 
French  project  against  Murat,  some  engagements  having  been 
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entered  into  with  him ;  but  Castlereagh  had  need  of  Talleyrand 
to  obtain  from  the  congress  a  unanimous  adhesion  to  the  noble 
crusade  undertaken  by  England  against  the  slave-trade.  The 
Duko  of  Wellington  had  just  arrived  at  the  congress  in  order 
to  take  the  place  of  the  English  prime  minister,  who  was  re- 
called to  London  by  the  opening  of  Parliament:  he  was  well- 
disposed  towards  the  Bourbons,  and  dishked  Murat's  presence 
in  Italy  as  being  an  element  of  disorder.  He  was  also  disposed 
to  second  Talleyrand  in  wishing  to  see  Napoleon  removed  from 
the  French  coasts  to  a  further  distance  than  Elba.  Mettemich 
had  no  objection  to  transport  him  to  the  Azores,  but  the  Czar's 
generosity  and  loyalty  were  obstinately  opposed  to  this.  He 
rightly  considered  himself  the  author  of  the  treaty  of  the  11th 
April,  and  peremptorily  insisted  on  its  strict  fulfilment.  He 
even  made  a  claim  upon  the  French  government  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sums  stipulated  in  Napoleon's  favor.  The  latter 
had  received  no  money.  The  Empress  Marie-Louise  refused 
to  leave  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  which  they  wished  to  restore  to 
the  Queen  of  Etruria,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  supported  her. 
When  they  still  kept  urging  him,  he  at  last  lost  temper  and 
said,  ' '  Why,  they  may  some  day,  very  possibly,  let  loose  the 
monster  who  is  so  much  dreaded  by  Austria  and  many 
others !" 

The  "monster"  was  meanwhile  fully  informed  of  all  that 
took  place  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  great  negotiations 
were  completed,  and  the  sovereigns  preparing  to  separate,  en- 
trusting their  plenipotentiaries  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up 
the  articles,  when  all  at  once  the  news  came  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  left  Elba  and  landed  at  the  Gulf  Juan.  Their 
surprise  was  exceeded  by  their  alarm.  The  final  operations  of 
the  congress  were  immediately  prorogued.  It  was  no  longer  a 
time  for  treating,  but  for  fighting.  The  bonds  of  coalition 
•  were  drawn  tighter  by  the  common  danger.  They  waited  for 
news  from  France,  all  the  foreigners  believing  instinctively 
that  Napoleon  would  march  upon  Paris.  Talleyrand  alone 
attempted  vainly  to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  the  em- 
peror was  directing  his  march  towards  Italy. 

For  several  months  there  had  been  a  general  persuagion, 
secret  or  declared,  that  u  ne\^  shock  was  in  preparation,  and 
that  the  new  government,  which  was  scarcely  founded,  was  to 
be  shaken  in  its  insufficient  authority.  There  were  numerous 
plots  of  various  kinds.  *'  They  plotted  openly,"  says  the  Duke 
of  Rovigo  in  his  Memoirs,  "even  at  the  corners  of  the  streets; 
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and  everybody,  except  perhaps  the  ministers,  know  what  was 
going  on.'*    Generals,   such  as  Davout,  Savary,  Maret,   and 
Lavaiette,  who  remained  faithful  to  Bonaparte,  and  displeased 
with  their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  R<3Storation,  or  who 
had  naturally  no  share  in  the  royal  favors  on  account  of  ha\ijig 
so  long  served  Napoleon,  plotted  simply  and  purely-  for  Napo- 
leon "s  return  from  Elba  and  his  restoration  to  the  throne. 
Other  generals,  who  were  formerly  attached  to  the  emperor, 
and  shared  in  the  iUustiious  memories  of  his  victones— Lefeb- 
vre-Desnouettes,  Drouet  d'Erlon,  Lallemand—were  preparing 
a  miUtary  movement  in  the  forces  mider  their  command,  to 
compel  King  Louis  XVIII.  to  accept  the  conditions  of  a  more 
hberal  government.     In  case  of  refus<d,  these  conspirators  in- 
tended to  conduct  the  monarch  and  his  family  to  the  irontier, 
and  proclaim  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  opin- 
ions were  considered,  on  good  grounds,  to  bo  favorable  to  the 
constitutional  party.     It  wjis  also  upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
that  the  hopes  of  those  hberals  were  fixed  who  determined  to 
attempt  the  work  of  leg-al  reform  by  means  of  the  ChanibL-rs, 
though  some  had  dreams  of  a  republic.     Fouche  had  a  share  in 
all  these  plots  with  more  or  less  ardor  and  display;  his  coimec- 
tion  with  Elba  was  unimportant  and  unfrequent. 

It  was  against  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  ten- 
dencies with  which  it  was  charged,  that  public  opinion  was 
excited.  The  majority  of  tlic  conspirators  had  no  \vish  for 
Napoleon's  return,  yet  he  was  hovermg  over  the  situation  hke 
a  threatening  phantom,  and  all  men  felt  secretly  convinced 
that  he  had  not  ended  his  hfe.  Some  pitied  him,  some  dreaded 
him,  some  hated  inm,  but  nobody  had  yet  forgotten  him. 
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THE  HUNDRED  DAYS   (26TH  FEBRUARY  TO  15TH  JFLY,    1815), 

•*  The  question  has  been  much  discussed  as  to  who  were  the 
conspirators  that  on  the  20th  ^March,  1815,  overthrew  the  Bour- 
bons and  brought  back  Napoleon.  This  is  a  minor  point  and 
is  only  interesting  as  an  historical  curiosity.  The  silliness  of 
those  who  organize  plots  jb  boundless,  and  when  results  sef^m 
to  prove  that  they  were  in  the  right,  they  take  credit  to  them- 
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selves  for  what  is  due  to  causes  much  greater  and  more  com- 
plicated than  their  machinations.  It  was  Napoleon  alone  who 
in  1815  overthrew  the  Bourbons,  by  evoking  in  person  the  fana- 
tical devotion  of  the  army  and  the  revolutionary  instincts  of 
the  people.  However  tottering  the  recently  restored  nionarcliy 
might  be,  it  required  this  great  man  and  his  great  strength  to 
lay  it  low.  France  was  stupefied,  and  allowed  the  event  to  be 
accompUshed  without  either  resistance  or  confidence.  Napo- 
leon's own  opinion  of  the  matter  was  formed  with  admirable 
good  sense :  '  They  have  allowed  me  to  come,'  said  he  to  Count 
Molhen,  '  just  as  they  allowed  me  to  go.'"* 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  never  finally  abandoned  confidence 
in  his  cause,  though  it  had  seemed  absolutely  ruined  on  the 
6th  April,  1814,  when  he  signed  his  abdication  at  Fontainebleau. 
On  leaving  France  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  island  of  Elba,  he 
always  cherished  the  hope  of  returning.     When  apparently 
occupied  with  securing  his  position  in  his  narrow  kingdom,  he 
took  care  to  form  a  small  body  of  troops,  1100  men  strong,  most 
of  whom  belonged  to  his  old  guard.    With  over  3,000,000  francs 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  was  able  to  buy  four  smidl 
vessels.     He  carefully  read  the  newspapers,  and  received  some 
private  news  from  France,  which  kept  him  informed  of  the 
state  of  increasing  agitation  in  the  army  and  the  nation.  From 
Vienna  he  was  informed  that  the  allied  sovereigns  proposed  to 
remove  him  from  the  coasts  which  he  still  menaced  by  hia 
presence,  and  at  the  same  time  learned  that  the  negotiations 
were  finished  and  the  congress  about  to  break  up.     This  double 
news  caused  him  some  alarm,  because  he  had  long  feared  lest 
be  should  be  removed  to  such  a  distance  as  would  render  his 
proposed  enterprise  impracticable.     The  faces  of  his  compan- 
ions told  him  how  utterly  weary  they  were  of  waiting.    ' '  When 
do  we  set  out  for  France!"  they  sometimes  asked.     Several  sol- 
diers had  already  left  the  island,  tired  of  the  first  sorrows  of 
exile.      Napoleon's  })lans  were  already  becoming  less  vague, 
and  he  had  secretly  begun  to  prepare  to  leave,  when  a  young 
man,  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  formerly  an  "  auditor"  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  landed   (22nd   February)   at  Porto  Ferrajo.     He 
came  from  France,  and  being  supplied  with  a  pass-word  from 
the  Duke  of  Bassano,  received  at  once  the  emperor's  attention. 
His  instructions  were  to  inform  tlie  illustrious  exile  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  in  France,  and  the  discontent  in  the 
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army.  He  had  himself  requested  the  mission,  and  now  deliv- 
ered his  message  with  enthusia^sm.  "  Then,  they  still  remem- 
ber me?"  said  the  emperor  two  or  three  times;  '*the  soldiers 
have  not  forgot  me?"  Then,  looking  keenly  at  the  young  man, 
he  said,  "  What  are  your  instructions  for  me?  Wliat  do  they 
advise  me  to  do?"  No  one  had  dared  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  an  opinion,  as  Fleury  declared  to  the  emperor,  who  on  dis- 
missing him  had  him  conveyed  to  Naples,  lest  the  secret  of 
which  he  had  had  a  glimpse  should  prove  too  much  for  the 
young  emissary  of  his  friends.  The  emperor's  mother  alone 
knew  of  her  son's  determination,  having  taken  up  her  abode 
with  him  to  console  him  in  his  exile.  Though  generally  firm, 
even  to  impassibility,  she  was  for  a  moment  alarmed  at  the 
terrible  chances  of  another  tragical  enterprise.  Then  summon- 
ing up  her  strength,  she  said,  "  Go !  and  may  God  protect  you, 
as  He  has  so  many  times  protected  you !  You  cannot  remain 
hero," 

On  the  26th  February  the  soldiers  of  the  little  army  were  still 
engaged  in  some  works  at  the  harbor  when  they  received  orders 
to  go  on  board.  Several  days  previously  Colonel  Campbell, 
who  had  orders  from  England  to  keep  a  secret  watch  upon 
Napoleon,  had  gone  to  Leghorn  on  duty.  A  merchantman 
which  was  seized  in  the  harbor,  and  two  small  transport  ves- 
sels freighted  for  Rio,  constituted  the  little  fleet.  All  other 
preparations  being  completed,  no  notice  was  giv©n  to  the  sol- 
diers, but  they  all  knew  the  object  of  the  voyage.  The  Prin- 
cess Borgheso,  who  came  frequently  to  Elba  to  see  her  brother, 
was  present  with  her  mother  at  the  embarkation.  For  two 
days  an  embargo  had  been  laid  on  all  vessels,  and  no  news  of 
his  departure  was  possible.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  put  to  sea. 
Tlie  wind  being  uncertain,  the  sailors  were  doubtful  as  to 
what  course  to  take.  Some  ships-of-war  were  seen  out  at  sea, 
but  Napoleon  was  resolved  not  to  go  back.  On  meeting  a  brig 
of  the  French  navy  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  lie  down  on  the 
decks  of  the  smill  vessels.  The  Elba  flag  floated  in  the  breeze 
—white,  strewed  with  bees.  The  captain  of  the  brig  recognized 
the  commander  of  the  small  imperial  fleet,  and  they  hailed 
each  other.  "Whither  bound  .^"  asked  Captain  Andrieuxof 
the  royal  marine.  "  Genoa."  ''We  are  for  Leghorn:  how  is 
the  emperor?"  "Very  well."  The  vessels  resumed  their 
course;  and  a  favorable  wind  starting  up,  the  small  vessels 
cast  anchor  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March  in  Gulf  Juan, 
the  soldiers  landing  with  shouts  of  "Long  live  the  Emperor  1* 
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The  population  of  Cannes  showed  neither  opposition  nor  enthu- 
siasm. A  sudden  attack  made  upon  Antibes  had  not  succeeded, 
but  several  artillerymen  escaped  from  the  town  and  joined  the 
small  army.  They  procured  horses  and  provisions.  The  em- 
peror ordered  a  table  and  chair  to  be  brought,  and  sat  down  in 
a  wood  of  olive-trees  to  examine  his  maps.  He  resolved  to  fol- 
low^ the  road  to  Dauphin^  because  it  was  rough  and  hilly,  and 
therefore  more  suitable  for  his  purpose.  Another  reason  was, 
that  the  garrisons  on  that  route  were  weak,  and  more  easily 
gained  over  than  large  forces  commanded  by  superior  oflScers. 
It  was  upon  the  "  nation  of  camps"  that  Napoleon  calculated 
to  exercise  the  prestige  of  his  presence,  the  leaders  of  the  army 
having  for  the  most  part  escaped  from  his  influence.  By  fol- 
leaving  the  road  along  the  coast  he  would  have  to  meet  Massena, 
who  was  in  command  at  Marseilles ;  and  besides,  the  mountain 
road  led  to  Grenoble,  a  bustling  town  not  well-disposed  to  the 
Bourbons,  which  he  might  stir  up  for  his  cause.  At  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  bivouac  on  the  coast  was  raised,  and 
the  little  army  was  drawn  up  in  marching  order,  having  re- 
sumed the  eagles  and  tricolor  almost  as  soon  as  they  planted 
foot  on  French  soil.  After  the  emperor  had  ordered  them  to 
close  their  ranks,  the  handful  of  faithful  and  devoted  men  who 
had  accompanied  him  heard  him  read  with  a  loud  voice  the 
proclamation,  which  he  thus  addressed  to  the  whole  of  the 
French  army : — 

"Soldiers! 

' '  You  have  not  been  conquered  I  Two  men  from  our 
ranks  betrayed  our  laurels,  their  prince,  their  benefactor. 
Those  whom  for  twenty -five  years  we  have  seen  overrun  Eu- 
rope to  stir  up  enemies  against  us,  or  who  passed  their  lives 
fighting  against  us  in  the  ranks  of  foreign  armies,  and  curs- 
ing our  beautiful  France— how  will  they  presume  to  command 
and  chain  up  our  eagles,  they  who  never  dared  look  upon  them? 
Shall  we  suffer  them  to  inherit  the  fruit  of  our  glorious  labors, 
to  take  possession  of  our  honoi'^  and  property,  to  slander  our 
giory?  Should  their  reign  last,  all  would  be  lost,  even  the 
memory  of  those  immortal  days.  With  eagerness  do  they 
change  their  natures !  They  are  trying  to  poison  that  which  Is 
the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  if  there  still  remain  any  de- 
fenders of  our  glory,  it  is  amongst  those  very  enemies  with 
whom  we  fought  on  the  battle-field. 

** Soldiers!    In  my  exile  I  heard  your  voices,  and  am  come 
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through  all  obstacles  and  dangei*s.     Your  general,  summoned 
to  the  throne  by  Ibe  prayer  of  the  people,  and  raised  upon 
your  shields,  is  now  restored  to  you;  come  and  join  him.    Tear 
down  those  colors  which  were  proscribed  by  the  nation,  and 
which  for  twenty -five  years  all  the  enemies  of  France  have 
rallied  round.     Display  the  tricolor  which  you  carried  in  our 
great  battles.     We  ought  to  forget  that  we  were  the  rulers  of 
the  nations,  but  we  ought  not  to  permit  any  one  to  mix  him- 
self in  our  affaii-s.     Who  would  pretend  to  be,  who  could  be, 
our  master?    Get  back  those  eagles  which  you  had  at  Ulm, 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  Tudela,  Eckmiihl,  Essling, 
Wagram,  Smolensk,  Moskowa,  Lutzen,  Wlirtchen,  and  Mont- 
mirail!    Do  you  think  that  that  handful  of  Frenchmeu,  to-day 
so  arrogant,  could  bear  the  sight  of  them?    They  would  return 
whence  they  came,  and  there,  if  they  wish,  they  would  reign, 
as  they  pretend  to  have  done  for  nineteen  years.    The  veterans 
of  the  armies  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  of  i\\^  Rhine,  Italy, 
Egypt,  the  West,  and  the  grand  army,  are  humiliateil :  their 
honorable    scars  are  mocked  at;    their    successes   would  be 
crimes ;  these  brave  men  w^ould  be  rebels  if,  as  the  enemies  of 
the  people  pretend,  their  lawful  sovereign  were  in  the  midst  of 
foes.      Honoi-s,  rewards,   their   affection,  are   for  those   who 
fought  for    them,   against    the    fatherland    and    against    us. 
Come,  soldiei-s!  stand  by  the  banners  of  your  chief!     His 
existence  is  only  yours;   his  rights  are  only  yours  and  the 
people's ;  his  interests,  his  honor,  and  his  glory  are  only  your 
interests,  your  honor,  and  your  glory.     Victory  will  march 
at  the  double;  the  eagle,  with  the  colors  of  the  nation,  will  fly 
from  steeple  to  steeple,  even  to  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame !  and 
then  will  you  be  able  to  boast  of  your  deeds,  then  will  you  be 
the  Uberators  of  your  country !" 

A  sec^ond  proclamation,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  but 
more  explicit  as  to  the  "treason"  of  Marmont  and  D'Augereau, 
was  addressed  to  the  French  nation.  A  number  of  copies  of 
these  two  incentives  to  civil  war  had  been  prepared  during  the 
voyage,  and  were  immediately  printed.  Napoleon  spoke  to 
the  nation  and  the  army;  the  moment  had  now  come  for 
action.  From  Grasse,  where  he  arrived  at  daybreak,  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  Sisteron,  crossing  the  snow.  The 
population  remained  curious  and  indifferent.  On  his  way  over 
the  mountain,  the  emperor  stopped  for  a  few  moments  in  a 
cott^e  to  warm  himself.     "  Have  you  any  news  from  Paris," 
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he  asked  the  mistress  of  the  place:  "do  you  know  what  the 
king  is  doing?"  The  old  woman  shook  her  head.  *'  The  kingl 
the  emperor,  you  mean ;  he's  always  down  there.  People  don't 
know  much  in  these  parts."  On  these  heights,  hfe  always 
flows  smoothl}^  in  the  same  channel  of  ignorance.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  before  this,  some  mountaineers  of  the  High  Alps 
first  learned  of  the  French  Revolution  by  going  down  to  tlie 
plain  to  buy  salt.  They  had  got  a  good  bargain,  and  it  was 
while  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  diminution  in  price  that  they 
were  informed  in  the  same  breath  of  the  abohtion  of  the  tax, 
and  of  the  events  which  turned  France  and  the  world  upside 
down.  On  the  4th  of  March  Napoleon  arrived  at  Sisteron,  and 
on  the  5th  at  Gap.  The  country  people  began  to  be  roused  into 
enthusiasm,  and  the  peasants'  carts  were  placed  at  the  diFposal 
of  the  worn-out  soldiery.  The  news  of  the  landing,  sent  by  ex- 
press from  Draguignan,  began  to  spread,  but  the  officers  etiU 
remained  shut  up  in  the  mountain  recesses,  with  much  ado  to 
restrain  their  soldiers.  Nowhere  did  Napoleon  find  any  ob- 
stacle to  hinder  his  rapid  march.  Greneral  Mouton-Duvemet, 
who  had  arrived  at  Grenoble  post  haste  from  Valencia,  placed 
himself  in  the  emperor's  way  with  the  view  of  disputing  the 
mountain  passes  with  him ;  but  he  had  already  overcome  these 
difficulties,  and  the  general  fell  back  upon  Grenoble,  where 
great  excitement  prevailed.  The  lower  orders  were,  like  the 
peasantry,  favorably  disposed  towards  Napoleon,  even  though 
they  had  not,  Hke  these,  acquired  any  large  quantity  of  the 
national  property.  Tlie  bourgeoisie  was  divided ;  the  royalists 
talked  big.  Generals  Marchand  and  Mouton-Duveniet,  and 
the  savant  Fourier,  prefect  of  the  Is^re,  ordered  a  general  con- 
centration of  troops,  the  regiments  stationed  at  Vienne  and 
Chambery  being  called  out.  Labedoy^re,  the  colonel  of  one 
of  the  latter,  was  young,  of  good  family,  and  distinguished 
bravery;  and  his  influence  with  the  troops  was  reckoned  on  to 
keep  them  to  their  duty.  A  detachment  of  engineers  was  told 
off  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Bonne  at  Ponthaut.  Tb.e  in- 
habitants opposed  this,  and  the  soldiers  had  no  heart  in  their 
work.  They  had  been  reinforced  by  a  battalion  of  the  5th  of 
the  line,  and  a  small  body  of  Polish  Lancers  attached  to  Napo- 
leon, had  just  arrived  to  protect  his  passage  over  the  river, 
when  the  men  began  to  mingle  and  to  converse  amicably  with 
each  other.  Lessard,  the  commander  of  the  battahon,  fell 
back  with  his  corps  upon  the  mountain  passes ;  and,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  General  Cambronne  appeared  upon  the 


scene  with  the  grenadiei-s  of  the  island  of  Elba,  who  at  once 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  abandoned  bridge.  The 
emperor  himself  advanccni  with  the  bulk  of  his  following. 
Several  scouts  had  already  appeared,  announcing  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon,  and  calhng  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  5th  not  to 
fire.  The  lieutenant-colonel  ordered  them  to  retire.  *'Tliey 
won't  fire,'' said  some  citizens  or  half-pay  ofi^icers  who  had 
made  haste  to  get  near  Napoleon,  and  who  knew  the  temper  of 
the  men.     The  emperor  approached  the  soldiers  in  person. 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?''  said  the  brave  Lessard  to 
one  of  General  Marchand's  aides-de-camp,  who  happened  to  be 
near  him;    ''see  how  they  tremble  like  aspens  at  the  bare 
thought  of  seeing  him."    He  had   ordered  the   retreat,   but 
Napoleon  appeared  at  the  same  moment.     ''Soldiers  of  the 
5th,"  he  cried,  "  do  you  recognize  me?"   "Yes,  yes !"  exclaimed 
every  voice.     "What  man  among  you  would  fire   upon  his 
emperor?"    A  unanimous  shout  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor!" 
was  the  immediate  response.     The  lieutenant-colonel,  alone 
and  dismayed,  saw  all  his  soldiers  throwing  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  Napoleon,   when  the  latter  advanced  towards  him. 
"Who  made  you  lieutenant-colonel?"     "You,  sire."     "And 
captain?"     "You,  sire."     "And  you  wished  to  fire  upon  me?'* 
"Yes,  sire,  because  it  was  my  duty."    So  saying,  he  tendered 
the  emperor  his  sword.     The  latter  took  it,  and  pressed  his 
hand.     "We  shall  meet  again  at  Grenoble,"  he  said:  then, 
turning  to  Generals  Drouot  and  Bert  rand,  "There,  that's  ali 
right ;  to-night  we  shall  be  in  Grenoble,  and  in  ten  days  in 
Paris." 

In  truth,  all  was  over.  The  irresistible  prestige  of  Napo- 
leon's presence  had  had  its  effect  on  the  first  body  of  troops 
which  he  had  encountered,  and  would,  by  its  swift  contagion, 
gain  over  all  those  who  had  not  yet  beheld  him,  but  who  were 
rushing  to  meet  him.  Colonel  de  Labedoyere  called  out  his 
regiment,  raised  the  eagle  of  the  7th  on  leaving  General 
Marchand's  house,  and  left  the  town,  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  soldiers  to  join  the  emperor.  They  embraced,  and  Napo- 
leon thanked  the  young  chief  for  his  ardent  devotion.  "We 
are  th-ed  of  seeing  France  humihated,"8aid  Labedoyere;  "but, 
sire,  everything  is  much  changed,  a  new  reign  must  be  in- 
augurated." "I  know  it,  and  am  resolved  upon  it,"  was  the 
emperor's  reply. 

He  repeated  this  to  every  one  who  visited  him  at  Grenoble 
during  the  next  few  days.     At  the  news  of  his  coming  the  au' 
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thorities  retired;  General  Marchand  went  over  into  the  de 
peirtment  of  Mont-Blanc,  in  the  hope  of  assembling  some  ele- 
ments of  resistance  about  him.  The  prefect,  dreading,  on  his 
own  account,  the  charm  of  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  whom  La 
had  accompanied  in  Egypt,  and  continued  to  cherish  a  great 
liking  for  him,  had  directed  his  steps  towards  Lyons,  not  with- 
out apologizing  for  his  departure.  The  town  gates  were  closed, 
but  the  peasants  on  the  one  side,  and  the  townspeople  on  the 
other,  succeeded  by  their  efforts  in  breaking  them  open,  and 
soon  the  Uttle  troop  of  soldiers  from  the  island  of  Elba  was 
saluted  by  the  frar/ic  cheers  of  the  populace,  as  well  as  the 
soldiers.  The  massing  of  the  troops  ordered  for  the  defence  of 
Grenoble  against  Napoleon  would  immediately  furnish  him 
with  a  small  army,  and  with  enormous  resources,  both  in 
artillery  and  ammunition.  Such  gims  as  had  come  from  the 
island  of  Elba  the  emperor  had  left  on  board  his  ships.  '*It 
is  not  with  cannot-shots  that  I  am  going  to  make  this  cam- 
paign," he  had  said.  The  same  enthusiasm  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  every  regiment.  Seven  thousand  men,  ready  to 
perish  in  his  cause,  sot  out  on  the  8tli  for  Lyons.  The  soldiers 
had  all  mounted  their  old  cockades  with  the  tricolor,  which 
they  had  carefully  kept.  "  To-moiTow  I  will  be  at  your  head,** 
Napoleon  told  them.  The  news  of  the  landing  of  Napoleon  in 
the  bay  of  Juan,  on  the  Ist  of  ^Tarch,  did  not  reach  Paris  till 
the  5th.  At  first,  it  was  kept  a  close  secret,  and  only  troubled 
for  a  moment  the  king,  Louis  XVIII.,  naturally  cahn,  and  a 
Mttle  dull  of  comprehension,  by  age  and  infirmities.  The  first 
thought  was  to  place  the  princes  at  the  head  of  the  armies 
whicli  wore  charged  with  the  task  of  opposing  the  invader. 
The  Comte  d'Artois  offered  to  repair  to  Lyons,  and  took  with 
him  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  much  against  his  w^ill;  the  Due 
d'Angouleme  was  at  Bordeaux;  the  Due  de  Berry  remained 
near  the  kin?:,  while  Marshal  Ney  advanced  on  Besaneon; 
Marshal  Macdonald  was  to  join  the  Due  d'Angouleme  at  Nimes. 
Tliese  two  commanders  had  negotiated  the  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon, and  their  fidelity  was  reckoned  on  accordingly.  Marshal 
Ney  displaye<l  the  greatest  zeal.  He  is  reported  to  have  said, 
in  his  soldier-like,  passionate  manner,  "Fear  nothing,  sire;  I 
will  bring  him  to  you  in  an  iron  cai^^e."  The  public  was  con- 
firmed in  its  fears  by  the  convocation  of  the  two  chambers. 
An  ordinance  was  promulirated,  enjoining  all  citizens  to  pursue 
Napoleon,  and  to  seize  him  alive  or  dead,  in  order  to  deliver 
him  over  to  a  mihtary  commission.   The  ministers,  particularly 
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Blacas  and  the  Abbe  de  I^Iontesquiou,  were  troubled  at  these 
grave  events,  without  putting  any  great  faith  in  them ;  Mar- 
shal Soult  knew  better  the  redoubtable  spirit  which  was  about 
to  enter  the  hsts,  and  he  meanwhile  made  a  show  of  necessary 
zeal.     The  pubhc  was  divided;  among  sensible  men,  sadness 
and  uneasiness  reigned  supreme  over  all   other  sentiments. 
War  appeared  to  all  to  be  inevitable  abroad;  it  was  threaten- 
ing at  home;  the  remembrance  even  of  past  oppression  and 
suffering  w-as  not  yet  effaced.     MeanwhUe  the  towns  were 
animated  by  various  interests,  and  almost  everywhere  in  the 
country  districts  the  return  of  Napoleon  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed,  for  those  who  had  acquired  national  property  had 
learnt  mistakenly  to  tremble  for  the  security  of  their  posses- 
sions.    The  country  regarded  with  apathy  the  recommence- 
ment of  that  terrible  struggle,  of  w^hich  it  was  the  stake,  and 
in  which  it  had  not  yet  learnt  to  take  any  important  part. 
The  army  was  agitated  by  the  keenest  passions.     The  feeling 
of  duty,  or,  in  some  cases,  personal  animosity,  caused  several 
of  the  leading  military  men  to  incline  rather  to  resistance, 
while  Uie  great  body  of  the  officers  and  men  yielded  to  the 
powerful  charm  w-hich  compelled  them  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  emperor.     The  Comte  d'Artois  had  been  coldly 
received  at  Lyons,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Marehal  Macdouiild 
were  unavailable  in  extracting  from  the  troops  a  single  shout 
of  "Long  live  the  king!"    Napoleon  was  already  approaching 
the  city  gates,  and  the  princes  took  their  departure  in  the  sad 
conviction  that  the  soldiers  were  going  to  break  forth  into 
cheers  at  the  sight  of  their  old  general.      Macdonald,  once 
more  attempting  to  gain  over  the  army,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Napoleon's  advance  guard,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  leading  battalions.     Meanwhile,  the  hussars  preceding  the 
emperor,  uttered  shouts  of  triumph,  to  which  the  marshal's 
soldiers  were  not  long  in  responding.     These  latter  n(  )w  has- 
tened to  overthrow  the  barricades  erected  on  the  bridges  and 
ran  to  meet  their  comrades,  making,  like  them,  the  air  resound 
with  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor  I"    Macdonald  spurnni 
his  horse  to  the  gaUop,  accompanied  only  by  his  aides^le-camp. 
Some  of  his  troopers  insisted  on  pursuing  him,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  him  back  to  the  emperor,  and  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion, but  the  marshal  made  good  his  escape  from  their  some* 
what  obtrusive  zeal.     Napoleon  w^as  already  estabhshed  at  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  as  the  guest  of  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch. 
His  language  was  evidently  affected  by  his  triumphal  progress; 
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it  was  less  modest  upon  the  necessities  of  the  new  government, 

less  exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  wants  and  views  of  the 
people.  Yet  Napoleon  knew  what  the  force  was  upon  which 
he  depended  for  aid,  and  also  that  the  hidden  groundwork  of 
revolutionary  instincts  was  still  favorable  towards  him.  He 
announced  his  intention  of  immediately  convoking  the  electoral 
bodies  in  Assembly.  The  coronation  of  the  empress  and  the 
King  of  Rome  would  then  be  celebrated,  and  the  nation  itself 
would  preside  over  the  carrying  out  of  such  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  empire  as  might  be  desirable.  This  convo- 
cation was  announced  by  decree  from  Lyons,  and  other 
measures  followed,  restoring  to  office  procuratoi-s  and  magis- 
trates who  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Restoration  Government. 
Thus  Napoleon,  at  the  fii-st  blow,  and  by  an  act  of  daring,  re- 
gained the  power  of  a  master  for  the  moment  absent  from  the 
throne.  He  nominated,  as  prefect  of  Lyons,  Fourier,  who  had 
fled  from  Grenoble  to  avoid  him,  and  the  illustrious  savant 
accepted  the  post. 

Vengeance  occupied  the  first  place  in  Napoleon's  thoughts  on 
his  return  to  France.  All  the  emigres  who  had  not  obtained, 
prior  to  IS  14,  the  regidar  erasure  of  then-  names  from  the  revo- 
lutionary list,  were  to  be  forthwith  expelled,  while  those  who 
had  purchased  connnissions  in  the  army  were  degraded.  The 
white  cockade  and  all  orders  before  or  subsequent  to  the  Legion 
of  Honor  were  abolished;  the  decrees  of  the  assembly  which 
had  reference  to  the  old  nobility  and  titles  were  re-established; 
and  the  goods  of  the  Bourbon  princes  were  confiscated,  as  also 
were  those  of  Talleyrand,  Dalberg,  and  VitroUes  and  the  same 
me£isure  was  put  in  force  against  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux  and 
Marshals  ^^.larmont  and  Augereau.  These  latter  were  to  be  tried 
impartially.  Grand  :\rarshal  Bertrand,  now  the  emperors 
major-general,  raised  objections  to  such  severities,  whieh  he 
thought  neither  generous  nor  well-timed.  "You  will  listen  to 
nothing,"  said  the  emperor,  angrily,  and  postponed  the  decree 
in  the  meantime.  A  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he 
ordered  Bertrand  to  countersign  it.  ''Sire,"  responded  his 
faithful  servant,  "a  minister  who  countersigns  an  act  of  the 
sovereign  is  morally  responsible  for  it.  Your  Majesty  has  de- 
clared by  your  proclamations  that  you  will  gnint  a  general 
amnesty;  these  I  countei-signed  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  will 
not  countersign  the  decree  which  revokes  them."  The  decree 
appeared  without  the  countersign. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  was  hastening  his  march,  for  he  felt 
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around  him  the  pressure  of  a  paramount  necessity.  The  south 
was  agitated,  passionately  excited  by  royalist  tendencies  and 
the  recollection  of  long-slighted  interests.  At  Marseilles,  the 
populace  dreaded  the  return  of  the  continental  blockade  which 
caused  its  ruin,  and  a  column  of  volunteers  was  advancing 
upon  Grenoble.  Marshal  Mixssena  did  not  oppose  this;  he  re- 
mained sad  and  motionless  in  his  military  command,  restrain- 
ing with  much  ado  the  fury  of  the  populace  an<l  resolved  sim- 
ply to  do  his  duty.  Marshal  Ney  was  advancing  to  meet  the 
emperor. 

He  had  faithfully  accomplished  his  task  at  Besan(;'on,  cheer- 
ing the  sinking  courage  of  the  royahsts,  miking  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  military  preparations,  and  strongly  convinced  that 
Napoleon  cherished  a  |x^rsonal  gi'udge  against  him  for  what  he 
had  dared  to  say  and  do  at  Fontainebleau  at  the  time  of  the 
abdication.  Generals  do  Bourne  nit  and  Lecoui'be  were  charged 
with  the  command  of  the  two  divisions  of  his  bi'igade.  The  one 
was  an  old  royalist  and  fomier  chief  of  Vend  cans;  the  other, 
an  old  republican  of  the  army  of  the  Rliine  who  had  been  dis- 
graced by  the  emperor.  They  advanced  with  the  marshal  to 
Lons-le-Saulnier. 

The  attitude  of  the  troops  began  to  grow  douVjtful.  Napoleon 
had  arrived  at  Macon  amid  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the  popu- 
lace, both  town  and  country  along  the  route  bursting  fortli  into 
transports  of  rejoicing.  The  Burgimdians,  formerly  animated 
by  the  most  fervent  revolutionary  senthuents,  bore  themselves 
with  corresponding  delight  before  the  great  leader,  born  of  the 
revolution,  which  he  had  subdued  without  fo  leaking,  and  whieh 
required  his  suppoi-t  in  the  future.  The  pojmlar  enthusiasm 
spreading,  the  mai*sh(U  per(^eived  around  him  its  earliest  effects. 
Flying  into  a  passion,  he  fronted  his  royidist  staff,  who  ap- 
peared somewhat  restless.  '*Let  them  go," said  he;  ''let  them 
go;  if  they  tremble,  leave  me  alone;  I  shall  know  how  to  seize 
a  gun  from  the  hand  of  a  dragoon  and  fire  the  first  shot."  A 
spet^ch  in  which  he  had  addressed  his  oflicers  had  left  them 
cold  and  discontented ;  and  the  news  received  every  day  of  the 
triumphant  demonstrations  of  the  people  in  the  emperor's 
presence,  increased  his  anxiety.  With  anger  he  heard  of  the 
evacuation  of  Lyons,  but  already  Macon  had  driven  out  the 
royalist  authorities,  and  Dijon  was  proceeding  to  proclaim  the 
restoration  of  the  empire.  In  the  department  of  Ain,  the  prefect 
had  been  pursued  by  the  insurgent  inhabitants  of  Bourg. 
Everywhere  people  told  with  what  dreadful  facihty  the  con- 
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flagration  g-ained.     A  letter  from  Marshal  Bertrand  was  con- 
veyed to  his  old  friend  Marshal  Ney  on  the  night  of  the  13th. 
Perhaps  a  letter  from  the  emperor  accompanied  that  of  the 
major-general.    The  officers  entmsted  with  it  commented  upon 
these  words  in  the  letter,  used  by  Bertrand  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  over  his  comrades  in  arms  to  the  emperors  cause:— 
''All the  requisite  measures  are  taken  and  success  is  inevi- 
table."   Marshal  Ney  believed  he  saw  the  vast  network  of 
Bonapartist  conspiracies  embracing  all  France,  the  blow  al- 
ready struck  at  Paris,  an  understanding  established  in  Europe 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  coalition  powers :  Napo- 
leon, it  was  said,  accepted  the  treaties  and  had  no  further  de- 
sire for  war.    All  the  rumors  floating  in  the  air,  eagerly  caught 
and  magnified  by  the  people,  acted  on  the  mobile  spirit  of  the 
illustrious  soldier,  himself  drawn  on  to  his  destiny  by  the  al- 
lurement which  moved  the  masses,  alike  military  or  rustic. 
Beheving  himself  duped  by  the  government  of  the  king,  he 
now  suddenly  saw  in  exaggerated  proportions  all  the  petty 
injuries  inflicted  on  his  amour-propre,  all  the  transient  dis- 
satisfactions which  he  had  experienced  since  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.     "My  dear,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "thou  shalt 
cry  no  more  to  get  away  from  the  Tuileries."    He  conferred 
with  his  generals  of  division,  and  they  both  sadly  perceived 
the  uselessness  of  resistance.     "Thou  hadst  better  not  have 
meddled  in  the  affair  at  all,"  said  Lecourbe,  "and  left  me 
alone  in  peace."    The  marshal  caused  the  troops  to  be  assem- 
bled.    Some  stir  had  already  manifested  itself  in  the  barracks. 
Ney  advanced  in  front  of  the  lines.     "Oflacers,  sub-officers, 
and  soldiers,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is 
lost  forever.    The  legitimate  dynasty  which  the  French  nation 
has  adopted  is  going  to  remount  the  throne.     To  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  our  sovereign,  belongs  alone  the  right  to  reign  over 
our  beautiful  country !    AVhether  the  Bourbon  nobility  choose 
to  return  to  exile  or  consent  to  live  among  us,  what  matters  it 
to  us?    The  times  are  gone  when  the  people  were  governed  by 
suppressing  their  rights.    Liberty  triumphs  in  the  end,  and  Na- 
poleon, our  august  emperor,  comes  to  confirm  it.     Soldiers,  I 
have  often  led  you  to  victory ;  now  I  would  escort  you  to  join 
this  immortal  legion  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  conducts  to 
Paris,  and  which  in  a  few  days  shall  reach  the  capital,  where 
our  hope  and  our  happiness  shall  forever  be  realized.     Long 
live  the  emperor !" 
A  cheer,  loud  and  unbroken,  burst  from  the  lips  of  all  in  re- 
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gponse  to  the  marshal's  cry;  swords  leapt  from  their  ec^b- 
bai'ds,  shakos  waved  on  the  points  of  bayonets,  the  soldiers 
rushed  upon  their  general  to  kiss  his  hands  and  his  garments. 
The  marshal  yielded  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men,  whom  he 
had  freed  by  a  single  word  from  a  restraint  that  was  insup- 
portable. The  officers  of  his  staff  alone  maintained  an  ominous 
silence.  One  of  them,  an  old  emigre,  broke  his  sword,  saying, 
"You  should  have  warned  us,  monsieur  le  marshal,  before 
making  us  be  present  at  such  a  spectacle."  Without  exception 
the  inferior  officers  pailicipated  in  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers. 

From  Lyons,  and  jis  if  he  liad  never  ceased  to  reign,  Napoleon 
ordered  the  march  of  the  anny  corps.  On  the  eve  of  making 
his  submission,  Ney  was  troubled  at  the  thought  of  again  see- 
ing Napoleon.  "Tell  him  that  I  love  him  still,  and  to-morrow 
shall  embrace  him,"  said  the  emperor  to  ^Marshal  Berirand, 
when  Ney  joined  him  at  Auxerre.  Next  day  the  marshjil 
wished  to  attempt  some  explanations;  "There  is  no  nee<i," 
said  Napoleon.  ' '  I  have  always  held  you  to  be  the  bi-avest  of 
the  brave."  "You  have  done  well,"  replied  Ney,  "to  count 
on  me  for  the  defence  of  the  fatherland :  it  is  for  France  that  I 
have  shed  my  blood,  and  for  her  I  am  ready  to  shed  it  to  ttie 
last  drop!  I  love  you,  sire,  but  the  fatherland  before  all!" 
"It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  fatherland  that  I  have  retumtKi," 
interrupted  the  emperor.  "  I  know  her  to  be  unhappy,  and  I 
shall  render  her  all  the  aid  that  she  expects  of  me."  Fc'ur 
divisions  were  imited  at  Auxerre,  and  they  took  the  way  for 
Fontainebleau.  Everywliere  the  pubUc  gave  themselves  up 
to  transports  of  irresistible  excitement.  To  send  troops  ag-iin-^t 
Napoleon  was  only  to  send  him  reinforcements. 

The  agitation  was  growing;  in  Paris ;  and  the  precautions^  of 
the  police,  the  indignant  protestations  of  the  constituted  aU' 
thorities,  and  the  false  news  circulated  by  the  royalist  jour- 
nals,  were  no  longer  able  to  conceal  the  rapid  progress  of  a 
conflagration  unexpected  and  teirible.  The  royalists,  startled 
and  exasperated,  attacked  all  those  who  did  not  share  in  their 
indignation,  or  whom  they  could  suspect  of  even  a  thought  of 
defection.  They  were  goaded  into  measures  that  were  con- 
flicting and  badly  conceived,  promising  to  the  army  favors 
wliich  they  had  but  recently  refused,  re-calling  to  activity 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  who  had  been  placed  on 
half -pay,  invoking  the  support  of  the  national  guard,  replac- 
ing the  minister  of  war,  Marshal  Soult,  by  the  Due  de  Felt  re, 
and  Andr^,  the  minister  of  police,  by  Bourienne.     Fouche  bad 
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declined  the  offer  of  the  latter  office.  ' '  It  is  weakness  that 
has  ruined  us,"  said  tlie  newly  appointed  officers,  who  were 
resolved  to  employ  force  at  the  moment  when  power  had  es- 
caped from  their  hands. 

Meantime,  Laine,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
Montesquieu,  minister  of  the  interior,  had  formed  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  instincts  of  the  country^  and  the  profound 
causes  of  discontent  which  dehvered  the  nation  over  to  a  mili- 
tary sway.     Laine,  held  in  esteem  by  all,  and  an  eloquent  and 
conscientious  man,  sought  to  rally  around  the  throne  the  clear- 
headed and  honest  men  who  formed  the  constitutional  opposi- 
tion party.     Lafayette  and  Benjamin  Constant  seconded  his 
efforts ;  they  promised  liberal  measures,  they  emphasized  the 
dangers  which  liberty  ran  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, they  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  from  the  king 
a  change  of  the  ministry,  and  particularly  the  removal  of  Bla- 
cas,  who  was  distrusted  by  all  the  constitutional  party.     But 
these  efforts  were  fruitless ;  the  friends  of  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
and  even  the  confidants  of  Louis  XYIIL,  were  opposed  to  the 
concessions.     The  Bonapartist  movement  set  on  foot  recently 
in  the  department  of  the  Nord,  by  Generals  Lallemand  and 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  had  miscarried;   from  this  they  con- 
ceived the  hope  that  the  movement  for  the  defence  would  here 
be  able  to  find  an  effectual  basis,  and  they  prepared  an  army 
outside  of  Paris,  which  waB  to  be  commanded  by  the  Due  de 
Berry,  with  Marshal  Macdonald  for  major-general.     The  Due 
de  Orleans  and  Marshal  Oudinot  were  charged  with  the  task 
of  concentratmg  the  army  corps.     The  king  and  the  princes 
returned  to  the  Chamber  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their 
alhance   with    the    people.     The  king    had   written  his  own 
speech ;  on  his  entering  he  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "in  this  moment  of  crisis,  when  the 
public  enemy  has  entered  a  part  of  my  kingdom,  and  when  he 
menaces  the  Hberty  of  all  the  rest,  I  come  into  your  midst  to 
draw  closer  the  bonds,  which,  in  uniting  you  to  me,  constitute 
the  power  of  the  State.  I  come,  in  addressing  you,  to  explain 
to  all  France  my  sentiments  and  \iews.  I  have  reformed  my 
country,  and  have  reconciled  it  with  all  the  foreign  powers,— 
powers  which  undoubtedly  will  be  faithful  to  the  treaties  by 
which  we  have  restored  peace.  I  have  labored  for  the  good  of 
my  people;  I  have  received— I  receive  every  day -the  most 
touching  marks  of  their  love.  Could  I,  at  sixty  years  of  age, 
more  fitly  end  my  career  than  by  dying  in  their  defence? 
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*•  I  fear  then  nothing  for  myself,  but  I  fear  for  France.  He 
who  comes  among  us  to  hght  the  torch  of  ci\-il  war,  brings 
also  the  plague  of  foreign  war ;  he  comes  to  place  our  country 
once  more  under  his  iron  yoke;  he  comes,  in  fine,  to  destroy 
this  constitutional  chai-ter  which  I  have  given  you.  — this  char- 
ter, my  best  title  in  the  eyes  of  posterity— this  charter  which 
all  the  French  cherish,  and  wliich  I  here  swear  to  main  tarn. 
Let  us  then  rally  round  it  I  May  it  be  our  sacred  standard! 
The  descendants  of  Henri  IV.  shall  be  the  first  to  range  them- 
selves beneath  it.  and  they  will  be  followed  by  all  good  French- 
men. Let  the  concurrence  of  both  Chambers  give  all  necessary 
support  to  the  authority,  and  this  truly  national  war  shaU 
prove  by  its  happy  result  what  a  great  people  are  capable  of, 
united  by  the  love  of  their  king  and  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  kkigdom." 

It  was  too  late  to  rally  by  concihatory  words  the  forces  im- 
prudently sundered ;  too  late  to  incite  an  honest  and  coura- 
geous effort  on  behnlf  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  entliusi- 
asm,  popular  and  military,  had  brought  back  Napoleon  with 
an  irresistible  impulse.  Already  he  had  readied  Fontainebleau 
(19  March),  re-entering  with  triumph  the  palace  which,  almost 
broken-hearted,  he  had  quitted  some  months  before.  The  n^xt 
march  he  resolved  to  direct  to  the  Tuileries.  The  more  san- 
guine supporters  of  the  goveminent  wished  to  advance  towards 
the  west,  there,  relying  on  the  one  side  on  Bordeaux,  and  on 
the  other  on  Vendee,  to  raise  up  all  this  region,  supremely  roy- 
alist, against  the  usurper.  Others,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  Marshal  Macdonald  at  their  head,  ])roposed  to  retire  into  a 
place  in  the  Nord,  Lille  or  Dunkirk,  with  a  faithful  followinpr, 
in  order  to  await  on  French  soil  tlm  great  duel  which  would  in- 
fallibly  take  place  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Europe. 
The  personal  desire  of  the  kin^,  old  and  easily  fatigued,  was  to 
abide  in  Paris  as  Ions:  as  possible,  and  when  fiight  was  unavoid- 
able, to  pass  immediately  to  England,  the  only  asylum  that 
was  really  safe.  The  emigres  in  a  body  bitterly  opposed  the 
idea  of  again  quitting  France.  Departure  from  Paris,  mean- 
time, became  necessar\',  for  the  enemy  was  already  at  the 
gates,  and  the  city  was  almost  surrounded  by  the  army.  The 
king  resolved  to  set  out  secretly,  fearing  a  popular  outburst 
and  a  pursuit.  The  retreat  on  Lille  was  decid3d,  and  Marshal 
Macdonald  was  char;:red  with  its  protection.  On  the  night  of 
the  19th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
then  in  Paris  set  out  stealthily  to  drive  to  St.  Denis.     The  last 
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efforts  of  Lain^,  by  which,  during  the  day,  he  attempted  to  re- 
concile  the  constitutional  party,  were  useless;  Lafayette  had 
vainly  proposed  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guard.  At  the  same  moment  Madame  de  Stael,  like  the  king, 
prepared  to  quit  Paris.  Her  drawing-room  had  been  the  Centre 
of  the  hberal  movement :  she  fled  before  the  return  of  the  des- 
pot, who  had  for  a  long  time  pursued  her  with  his  hatred. 
''  Well,  he  is  back  again  I"  she  had  exclaimed  a  little  while  be- 
fore to  La  Valette;  "  it  is  no  illusion.  My  God !  hberty  is  now 
lost !  Poor  France  1  after  so  much  suffering,  and  despite  vows 
so  ardent  and  unanimous !  Since  he  prevails,  I  go  away  from 
this  country !  Ah  I  if  the  Bourbons  had  the  pow-er  of  will— if 
they  had  listened  to  us !  But  no  matter;  I  love  them,  I  sorrow 
for  them.  They  are  honest  men,  and  they  alone  were  able  to 
give  us  liberty." 

So  fled  royalists  and  hberty,  abandoning  the  game  without 
any  resistance  to  the  powerful  genius  who  now  advanced-- 
little  caring  for  engagements  contracted,  and  for  the  dangers 
which  menaced  the  country  from  within,  or  the  terrible  calam- 
ities of  war  ready  to  unloose  themselves  on  us  anew.  One 
hope  still  remained  to  France,  overcome  in  these  first  move- 
ments by  stupor  and  disquietude;  liberty  had  not  raised  her 
head  in  vain,  she  had  reasserted  her  proper  place,  and  her 
power  over  the  minds  of  men.  It  was  in  the  name  of  liberty 
henceforth  that  all  parties  fought,  and  even  despotism  was 
obliged  to  raise  her  flag.  Napoleon  invoked  the  Revolution, 
and  the  Bourbons  invoked  the  Charter;  times  indeed  were 
changed.  Already  the  emperor  promised  some  hberal  conces- 
sions. The  whisper  of  an  intention  to  resist  all  oppression 
passed  ere  long  throughout  the  whole  of  France. 

On  the  20th  March,  1815,  Napoleon  once  more  entered  Paris, 
having  been  warned  at  daybreak  of  the  departure  of  the  royal 
family.  ' '  Never  was  the  personal  grandeur  of  a  man  displayed 
with  more  tremendous  4clat ;  never  had  act  more  audacious,  or 
better  calculated  in  its  audacity,  struck  the  imagination  of  the 
people.  And  outward  force  failed  not  the  man  who  found  so 
much  of  it  in  himself,  and  in  himself  alone.  The  army  clung 
to  him  with  a  blind  devotion.  Among  the  masses  of  the  people 
the  revolutionary  spirit  and  the  warlike  instincts,  the  hatred 
of  the  old  regime  and  the  national  pride,  were  stirred  up  by 
his  appearance,  and  rushed  forth  at  his  service.  He  re-mount- 
ed, with  an  eager  retinue,  a  throne  forsaken  at  his  approach. 
But  alongside  of  all  this  show  of  strength,  briUiant  and  strik- 
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ing,  thevo  revealed  itself,  almost  simultaneously,  an  element  of 
remarkable  weakness.  The  man  who  came  totravei*se  France 
in  triumph,  carrj'ingall  before  him  by  his  personality,  whether 
friends  or  enemies,  re-entered  Paris  by  niglit,  as  Louis  XVIIL 
had  left  it,  his  carriage  surrounded  by  cavaliers,  and  encoun- 
tering in  his  passage  only  a  handful  of  gloomy-looking  people. 
Enthusiasm  had  accompanied  him  on  his  route;  at  his  destina- 
tion he  found  coldness,  doubt,  liberal  mistrust,  prudent  ab- 
stentions, France  profoundly  disturbed,  and  Europe  irrevoc- 
ably hostile. 

*'The  journey  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  had  enhghtened  Na- 
poleon as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  metropolis.  Ahghting 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  the  Tuileries,  he  remarked  to 
Count  Mole,  who  attended  him,  '  Well !  I  have  played  a  fine 
prank !  '  ^'  * 

The  king  and  the  royal  family  had  meantime  proceeded  on 
their  way,  and  further  than  their  best  and  wisest  friends  might 
have  desired.  Once  arrived  at  St.  Denis,  Louis  XVUI.  had 
directed  his  course  towards  Abbeville,  always  inclined  to  draw 
nearer  to  England.  His  household  troops  followed  in  gi-eat  dis- 
order; Marshal  Macdonald  alone  preserved  discipline  in  the 
corps.  Tlie  marshal  rejoined  the  monarch  at  Abbeville,  and 
conjured  him  to  proceed  to  Tille,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  already  arrived,  with  Marshal  Mortier.  The  gates  of  the 
town  were  so  jealously  guarded,  that  Macdonald  had  some 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  prince,  who  was  able,  he  said,  to  as- 
sure to  the  king  the  possession  of  the  place  for  a  very  short 
time,  on  condition  that  he  was  not  accompanied  by  his  house- 
hold troops.  The  soldiers  in  the  garrison  at  Lille  were  not  ill- 
disposed,  but  they  were  persuaded  that  the  emigres  wished  to 
dehver  France  over  to  the  English.  The  roj^al  part}-  then  ran 
the  risk  of  being  received  with  bullets,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  town  was  incapable  of  defence  without  considerable  torcea. 
The  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  that  the  king  should 
shut  himself  up  in  Dunkirk,  a  smidl  and  very  strong  place,  that 
coidd  be  reached  from  England  by  sea,  and  which  consequ«.'ntly 
offered  great  guarantees  for  safety.  The  marshal  supported 
this  advice,  as  also  did  Blacas,  who  accompanied  the  king  on 
his  arrival  at  Lille.  A  visit  made  to  the  barracks  confirmed 
experienced  soldiers  in  this  view,  and  all  were  of  opinion  that 
the  king  should  fix  his  departure  for  the  morrow. 


*  Mimoirea  pour  aervir  d  Vhistoire  de  mon  temps. 
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The  will  of  Louis  XVIII.,  although  seldom  exhibited,  wafl 
absolutely  unchangeable.     He  was  anxious  for  repose,  of  which 
he  could  not  be  certain  except  in  England.     The  twenty-five 
leagues,  he  declared,  which  separated  Dunkirk  from  Lille  pre- 
sented serious  dangers,  and  he  preferred  to  pass  at  once  into 
Belgium,  where  he  would  be  free  to  return  afterwards  to  Dun- 
kirk.    The  arguments  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Marshals 
Macdonald  and  Mortier,  being  exhausted  before  the  resolve  of 
the  king,  the  two  military^  chiefs  stated  tliat  they  would  escort 
his  Majesty  to  the  frontier,  but  that  they  were  resolved  on  no 
account  to  emigi-ate,  theh-  intention  being  to  retire  into  the 
country.     The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  liad  shared  the  counsel  of 
the  marshals,  did  not  believe  it  safe,  in  his  quality  of  prince  of 
the  blood,  to  remain  in  France.     Meanwhile,  he  himself  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  king  at  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  raUying- 
point  of  hostile  troops,  and  to  return  to  England,  to  the  httle 
house  at  Twickenham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  he 
had  long  inhabited  under  the  empire,  and  which  was  his  own 
property.     Only  Marshal  Bertliier,  captain  of  a  company  of  the 
body  guards,  felt  impelled  to  accompany  Louis  XVIII.,  as  he 
had  formerly  accompanied  Napoleon.     The  household  troops 
were  disbanded,  and  only  300  men,  under  the  orders  of  Marshal 
Marmont,  left  l^Yench  soil  to  join  the  king,   who,  with  the 
Comte  d'Artois  and  the  Due   de  Berry,   directed   his  couree 
towards  Ghent.     The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  AngoulOme  were 
still  in  the  south  of  France;  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  in  Ven- 
dee, and  lost  no  time  in  embarking  at  Nantes.     The  military 
leadei-s  who  had  attempted  to  oppose  some  resistance  in  the 
north  and  east,  .Marshal  Victor  in  Champagne,  and  Marshal 
Oudmot  in  Lorraine,  had  abandoned  their  commands,  finding 
th:it  they  could  not  control  their  troops.     In  Alsace,  Marshal 
Suchet  had  hoisted  the  tricolor;  while  at  Orleans,  Marshal 
Gou\ion  St.  Cyr  had  peremptorily  ordered  liis  corps  to  resume 
the  while  cockade,  and  put  General  Pajol  in  prison  for  excit- 
mg  the  troops  in  favor  of  the  emperor.     But  meantime  the 
movement  had  become  too  violent  even  for  the  energetic  will 
of  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr;  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  revolted, 
and  released  General  Pajol,  putting  to  flight  the  royaUst  au- 
thorities, and  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  himself.     The  south 
alone  was  seriously  agitated  by  rancorous  political  and  religious 
passions.     M  Paris,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  recovered  the 
reins  of  government  without  obstacle. 
The  formation  of  his  ministry  was  his  first  care.    In  sur- 
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rounding  liimself  with  devoted  men,  it  was  still  important 
that  he  should  avoid  names  stained  by  associations  of  arbitrary 
power;  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  being  inadmissible  for  the  pohce, 
the  gendarmerie  was  entrusted  to  him,  with  instructions  to 
watch  Fouche,  who  was  said  to  have  an  undei-standing  with  the 
Bourbons.  The  emperor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  comphcated  and  contradictory  intrigues  of 
the  Duke  of  Otranto ;  still  he  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  pohce. 
Decres  resumed  his  post  as  minister  of  the  navy.  Count  Molhen 
of  finance,  the  Duke  of  Vicentia  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Marshal 
Davout  of  war,  though  not  without  some  resistance  on  his  part. 
*'  I  had  always  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  little  sympathy  in 
the  army,  being  blamed  for  severitj',''  said  the  marshal. 
*'That  is  precisely  what  I  want,"  replied  the  emperor.  "  The 
discipline  is  loose,  and  I  must  have  a  man  of  inflexible  honor 
and  courage,  with  sufficient  talent  and  resolution  to  meet  with 
me  the  whole  of  Europe  face  to  face."  Carnot  was  appointed 
home  minister,  his  former  renown  as  a  republican  standing  liim 
in  good  stead :  his  brilliant  defence  of  Angers  drew  upon  him 
the  public  attention.  The  command  of  Paris,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  movable  troops,  was  entrusted  to  Count  Lobau.  Thus  the 
highest  mihtary  authority  was  placed  in  the  heart  of  France, 
under  the  direction  of  men  of  the  greatest  ability  and  energy. 
Replaced  upon  the  throne  by  an  insurrection  of  the  army, 
Napoleon  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  power  at  their  mercy. 
While  reconstituting  the  empire,  he  resolved  to  reconstitute 
the  army. 

Forces  were  already  in  preparation  to  guard  the  f rontiei-s ; 
and  on  the  21st,  25,000  men  assembled  on  the  Place  Carrousel 
The  emperor  was  hailed  on  his  arrival  with  loud  and  enthusi- 
astic shouts.  ''Soldiers,"  said  he,  ''I  came  with  600  men  into 
France,  because  I  depended  upon  the  love  of  the  nation  and  the 
memory  of  my  veteran  soldiers.  I  have  not  been  deceived  in 
my  expectation ;  and  for  that,  soldiers.  I  thank  you.  The  glory 
of  what  we  have  just  accomplished  belongs  to  the  people  and  to 
you;  mine  merely  consists  in  having  known  and  appreciated 
you.  Soldiers,  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was  illegitimate, 
because  it  was  raised  by  foreign  hands,  and  had  been  proscribed 
by  the  will  of  the  nation,  expressed  in  all  our  national  assem- 
blies ;  and  also  because  the  only  interests  it  guaranteed  were 
those  of  a  small  number  of  arrogant  men,  whose  claims  are 
opposed  to  our  rights.  Soldiers,  the  imperiid  throne  can  alone 
guarantee  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  foremost 
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of  our  interests,  that  of  our  glory.  Soldiers,  we  are  going  to 
march  to  drive  from  our  territory  those  princes,  the  foreigners' 
auxiliaries.  The  nation  will  not  only  assist  us  with  its  wishes, 
but  will  even  follow  our  impulse.  The  French  people  and  I 
both  depend  upon  you.  We  have  no  wish  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  foreign  nations,  but  woe  to  him  who  meddles  in  oursl" 

It  was  an  unfortunate  and  irreparable  fault  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  on  this  occasion  to  throw  upon  Europe  the  blood- 
stained burden  of  his  own  unbridled  Eunbition,  on  account  of 
which  the  affairs  of  France  had  become  those  of  the  whole 
world  by  the  primitive  right  of  self-defence.  Though  he  had 
long  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various  dispositions  of 
the  allie^l  sovereigns,  he  was  now  anxious  to  test  the  intention 
of  the  Emperor  Francis.  Tlie  Austrian  ambassador,  hke  those 
of  the  other  powers,  had  asked  for  his  passports  as  soon  as  the 
ministry  was  constituted ;  and  by  a  general  order  and  arrange- 
ment, the  couriers  despatched  by  Napoleon  to  all  the  courts,  to 
announce  the  emperor's  restoration  to  the  throne  of  France, 
had  been  everywhere  arrested.  Flahault,  Napoleon's  aide -de- 
camp, who  had  previously  been  well  received  at  Vienna,  was 
now  unabl-^  to  proceed  beyond  Stuttgart,  and  the  despatches  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer  were  taken  from  him  and  sent  on  to 
Vienna.  On  Fouche's  I'ecommendation  the  emperor  gave  secret 
instructions  to  Montrond,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  wit,  but  fond 
of  intrigue,  and  of  doubtful  character.  He  was  intimate  with 
Talleyrand,  and  was  supposed  to  have  considerable  influence 
over  that  diplomatist,  the  most  important  of  all  to  be  gained 
over.  Montrond  had  been  in  the  army,  and  when  made 
prisoner  showe<l  his  rare  coiu^age  even  in  his  transactions 
with  the  English  who  detained  him  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
Admiral  Keith,  commandor  of  the  squadron,  was  hot-tempered 
and  violent,  and  Irippening  one  day  to  fall  into  a  passion  be- 
fore Montrond,  he  told  him  that  Frenchmen  were  all  rascals 
without  any  exception;  to  which  the  prisoner  immediately  re- 
pUed,  "Englishmen  are  aU  well  bred,  my  lord,  with  only  one 
exception."  It  was  this  daring  and  skilful  man  who  succeeded 
in  reaching  as  far  n:^  Vienna,  with  instructions  to  carry  off  the 
Empress  Marie-Louise  on  certain  conditions,  if  she  seemed 
willing  to  bring  back  her  son  to  Paris.  Fouch6  had  added  some 
instructions  to  those  of  the  emperor.  Montrond  was  to  speak 
of  the  regency  of  the  empresa 

The  course  to  be  followed  by  the  allies  was  irrevocably  taken, 
Napoleon  was  well  aware,  at  the  very  time  when  be  was 
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still  trying  to  negotiate  through  Montrond  at  Vienna,  as  well 
as  by  Queen  Hortense  s  mediation  with  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
The  Czar  had  intimate  relations  with  her,  and  secured  for  her 
chUdren  the  duchy  of  St.  Leu.  On  the  13th  March,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  emperor  was  leaving  Lyons  to  advance  upon 
Paris,  the  representatives  of  the  sovereigns  assembled  at  Vienna 
signed  a  declaration,  drawn  up  by  Talleyrand,  which  was  soon 
after  published  all  over  Europe:— 

''Napoleon  Bonaparte," said  the  manifesto,  "by  breaking  the 
convention  which  assigned  him  a  residence  in  the  island  of 
Elba,  has  destroyed  the  only  legal  title  on  wliich  his  political 
existence  depended.  By  his  reappearance  in  France,  with 
projects  of  disturbance  and  revolution,  he  has  voluntarily  de- 
prived himself  of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  has  proved  to 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  that  peace  or  tnice  with  him  is 
impossible.  The  powers  therefore  declare,  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte has  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  re- 
lations ;  and  that,  as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  world  he  has  delivered  himself  up  to  public  vengeance. 
They  at  the  same  time  declare  that  they  will  employ  every 
means  and  combine  all  their  efforts  in  order  to  defend  Europe 
from  any  attempt  which  should  threaten  iigain  to  plunge  the 
nations  in  revolutionary  disorder  and  wretchedness." 

On  the  25th  March    "the  attempt"  was  consummated  at 
Paris;  the  king  and  royal  family  were  m  flight.     The  alhed 
powers  renewed  with  each  other  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  and 
began  to  devote  their  whole  energies  agjxinst  the  enemy  of  the 
general  peace.    They  had  not  in  every  point  fulfilled  their  en- 
gagements concluded  with  him  on  the  11th  April,  but  he  on  his 
side  had  so  notoriously  violated  them,  that  the  shortcomings  of 
the  other  contracting  parties  were  entirely  overlooked.     The 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  been  accused  by  his  allies  of  be- 
ing weak  and  fickle  on  account  of  his  kuidness  to  Napoleon, 
announced  openly  that  he  would  spend  against  him  his  last 
soldier  and  last  penny.     Metternich  and  WelUngton,  with  Tal- 
leyrand's concurrence,  used  their  influence  against  the  unhappy 
King  of  Saxony,  to  compel  him  to  agree  to  his  own  spoliation. 
The  final  arrangements  were  completed,  and  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns  took  the  title-deeds  of  their  new  States.    The  Duke  of 
Wellington  boldly  undertook  in  the  name  of  England  to  fulfil 
all  the  engagements  comprised  in  the  treaty  of  the  25th  Mardi. 
This  procedure  excited  some  stormy  discussion  in  the  English 
Parliament,  but  the  opposition  was  more  apparent  and  theo- 
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retical  than  earnest  and  practical.    In  their  real  hearts,  with 
greater  moderation  and  respect  for  the  national  hberty,  the 
Engliflh  wished  for  Napoleon's  overthrow  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  as  much  as  the  Austrians,  Prussians,  and 
Russians.     The  habitual  prudence  of  the  Emperor  Francis  and 
his  minister,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  what  was  due  to 
family  considerations,  modified  at  Vienna  the  national  eager- 
ness of  Prussia,  the  wounded  susceptibility  of  the  Czar,  and  the 
hereditary  hate  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo.     Tho  latter  gave  vent  to  his 
passion  in  his  letters  to  Castlereagh.     ''We  left  Louis  XVIIL 
face  to  face  with  all  the  elements  of  revolution,"  he  wrote; 
''and  when  burdened  with  the  results  of  our  imprudence  and 
his  own,  Bonaparte  came  upon  the  scene,  the  army  overthrew 
the  throne  which  they  ou^ht  to  have  supported,  the  people 
were  amazed  and  stupefied.     They  will  applaud  still  more  the 
contrary  piece  when,  as  i  trust,  we  shall  put  it  on  the  stage. 
But,  if  we  wish  for  repose,  we  must  put  the  king  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  disband  the  army  and  form  a  new  one— to  purge 
France  of  fifty  first-class  criminals,  whose  existence  \b  incom- 
pa  QOie  with  peace.    The  French  ought  to  undertake  the  execu- 
tion, ajid  the  aJlies  ought  to  provide  them  with  the  opportunity 
of  keeping  their  word." 

In  presence  of  such  passions  as  these,  in  so  violent  a  state  of 
exntoment,    Montrond's  mission  had  no   chance  of  success. 
Talleyrand  repulsed  it  with  friendly  but  fimj  candor.     After 
some  short  emotion  on  the  first  report  of  her  husband's  return 
to  France,  the  Empress  Mane  Louise  still  adhered  as  before  to 
the  resolutions  and  choice  which  had  been  made  at  Napoleon's 
abdication.     She  declared  she  would  never  return  to  the  em- 
peror, and  preferred  for  her  son  the  duchy  of  Parma  to  the 
throne  of  France.     The  httle  King  of  Borne,  separated  from 
his  mother,  had  already  been  installed  in  the  imperial  palace 
at  Vienna,  and  treated  as  an  archduke  of  Austria.    On  the  13th 
April,  the  Moniteur  published  in  Paris  the  declaration  of  the 
powers,  which  had  previously  been  treated  as  an  apocryphal 
document.    A  report  by  Caulaincourt  proved  the  mutility  of 
the  efforts  made  with  the  allied  powers  to  maintiiin  peace. 
*' The  emperor  did  not  expect  any  important  i^esult  from  such 
a  procedure,  and  was  but  little  surprised  at  not  finding  from 
family  ties,  and  sentiments,  some  assistance  against  political 
Interests  ana  engagements.     Without  anger  against  any  one, 
and  probably  also  without  blaming  himself,  he  understood  and 
accepted  the  position  now  forced  upon  him  by  his  past  life;  it 
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was  that  of  an  unrestrained  gambler,  completely  ruined  though 
etill  standing,  who  is  playing  a  desperate  game  against  all  hia 
rivals  together,  with  no  chance  left  but  one  of  those  unfore- 
seen strokes  of  luck  which  the  most  consiunmate  skill  cannot 
bring  about,  but  which  is  sometunes  gi-anted  by  fortune  to  her 
favorites. "  * 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  accepting  the  challenge  of  Europe, 
ana  preparmg  to  meet  it,  his  affairs  in  France  seemea  to  super^ 
fici.il  observers  to  proceed  still  more  and  more  triumphantly. 
The  Duke  of  Bourbon  s  attempt  at  an  insurrection  in  Vend^ 
had  temporarily  failed.      Vitrolles  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Toulouse,  to  organize  the  attempts  at  resistance  in  the  south. 
The  Duchess  of  Angouleme  was  at  Bordeaux,  where  the  troops 
had  recently  sworn  fidelity  to  her.     She  reckoned  upon  the 
royalist  sympathies  of  the  population ;  butGenei-ai  Qausel  was 
advancing  to  take  possession  of  the  town  in  the  emperor's 
name.     He  had  brought  no  armed  force  with  him,  but  ralUed 
several  battalions  on  his  way,  and  at  his  approach  the  Blaye 
garrison  dLs])layed  the  tricolor.     On  reaching  the  bridge  of 
Cubzac,  which  had  been  destroyed,  the  general  held  a  confer- 
ence with  Martipmac,  the  commander  of  the  royal  volunteers 
at  Bordeaux,  and  soon  after  destined  to  a  more  illustrious 
career.     The  moderation  of  Napoleoirs  delegate  did  not  con 
ceal  his  confidence,  and  the  increase  of  dissension  in  Bordeaux 
speedily  proved  it  well-founded.     The  princess  was  soon  in- 
formed by  her  most  faithfid  friends  of  the  hesitation  shown  in 
the  regiments,  and  tlie  personal  danger  she  might  incur.     Dis- 
re.crardmg  all  danger,  she  wished  to  ascertain  pcrsonallv  the 
sentiments  of  the  troops.     The  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne, 
recently  held  by  the  royalist  outpost,  was  already  abandoned, 
and  the  rijxht  bank  also  soon  after.     The  duchess  ^\^ shed  an 
attack  to  be  made  on  the  detachments  seen  near  the  river, 
with  tricolor  cockade  and  flag.      *' Madame,"  rephed  General 
Decaen,  ''  we  should  certainly  be    tiiken  between  two  fires, 
that  of  Clausel's  troops  and  that  of  the  garrison." 

The  duchess  went  herseK  to  the  baiTacks,  and  walked  up  to 
the  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  up  m  the  court.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  she,  "you  are  aware  of  the  events  now  taking  place;  a 
stranger  has  just  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of  your  law- 
ful king!  Bordeaux  is  threatened  by  a  handful  of  rebels:  the 
national  guard  are  resolved  to  defend  the  town,  are  you  willing 
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to  assist  them?    I  wish  you  to  answer  me  frankly,  yes  or  no. 
I  await  your  reply." 

Nobody  spoke;  and  the  ranks  remained  silent  as  death.    The 
princess  aisrain  spoke:  "  Have  you  then  forgotten  already  the 
oath  you  so  short  a  time  ago  renewed  in  our  presence?    If 
there  be  still  among  you  some  men  remaining  faithful  to  the 
king's  cause,  let  them  show  themselves."    A  small  group  of 
officers  immediately  gathered  before  her;  and  the  duchess,  aa 
she  looked  at  them  said,  "You  are  a  very  small  number;  no 
matter,  one  knows  at  least  on  whom  to  depend."    Some  'voices 
in  the  ranks  called  out,  "  We  shall  obey  our  cliiefs  in  all  orders 
given  for  the  service  of  the  country,  but  we  do  not  wish  a 
civil  war,  and  will  never  fight   against  our  brothers."    The 
princess  received  a  similar  reply  fro  m  all  the  regiments  which 
she  visited  with   such   fearless   courage.    At    the    Chateau 
Trompette,  which  was  held  by  the  Angouleme  regiment,  she 
asked  them,  "  Do  you  no  longer  acknowledge  me?    Do  you  not 
call  rae  your  princess?"    Tlien  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  as 
if  at  the  same  time  declaring  her  resolution  and  throwing  the 
disgrace  of  it  back  upon  those  who  rendered  it  necessary,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Good  God!  how  hard  it  is,  after  twenty  years  of 
misfortune  and  exile,  to  Idave  one's  country  again !     Yet  I 
never  ceased  to  pray  for  France,  and  always  do  it  still,  for  I 
am  a  Frenchwomen;  but  you!  you  are  no  longer  French!  Go!" 
Murmure  of  complaint  were  heard,  and  the  soldiers  were 
themselves  on  the  point  of  provoking  that  civil  war  which  they 
so  justly  feared.     The  Duchess  of  Angouleme  withdrew,  assur- 
ing the  people  of  Bordeaux  that  all  she  asked  from  their 
loyalty  was  calm,  and  temporary  submission.     Several  quar- 
rels having  taken  place  in  the  suburbs,  General  Clausel  fired 
some  cannon  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    "It  is  to  Madame 
the  Duchesp  of  Angouleme  that  you  owe  your  safety,"  he  said 
next  day,  on  taking  possession  of  Bordeaux.     *'I  never  dared 
fire  upon  tiie  princess  while  she  was  writing  the  fairest  page  in 
her  liistory."    It  was  only  on  the  10th  April  that  the  Duchess 
of  Angoideme  reached  the  coast  of  England  at  Plymouth. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  after  leaving  Mont- 
j>ellier  and  Nismes,  had  carried  Pont  St.  Esprit  on  the  28th 
March.  On  the  29th  he  marched  to  Montelimar.  and  on  the 
2nd  April  forced  the  bridge  o^^er  the  Drome,  which  was  de 
fended  by  troops  sent  from  Valence  by  General  Debelle;  and 
next  day  he  took  possession  of  Valence.  At  the  same  time, 
VitroUes  and  his  partisans  were  arrested  at  Toulouse  by  an 
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fngurrection  of  the  troops.  At  Nismes,  General  Gilly  was  at 
the  hciid  of  two  regiments  who  revolted ;  they  had  been  left  in 
the  town  by  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  and  were  encourapred  by 
the  Protestant  population  to  resume  the  tricolor.  Pont  St. 
Esprit  was  retaken  from  the  royalist  volunteers,  who  had 
charge  of  it.  A  column  marching  towards  Grenoble,  under 
the  oi-ders  of  General  Gardanne,  also  refused  to  obey,  taking 
their  officers  along  with  them.  General  Grouchy  arrived  from 
Lyons,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  mihtia-'^ien,  who 
had  volunteered  their  services,  and  the  Duke  of  ^Vngouleme, 
>§eeing  tliat  he  was  in  danger  of  being  hemmed  in,  evacuated 
Valence,  only  to  find  the  Avignon  road  intercepted  by  Gilly, 
The  prince  was  surrounded,  and  compelled  to  capitulate;  he 
sent  Damas  to  wait  upon  Geuei-al  Gilley,  who  showed  the 
greatest  readiness  to  come  io  terms,  granting  to  the  duke  full 
freedom,  on  condition  that  the  regular  troops  should  enter  the 
imperial  service,  and  the  volunteers  be  disbanded.  The  capitu- 
lation was  submitted  to  Grouchy  for  ratification,  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  refer  it  to  the  emperor.  IvapoJeon's  fii-st 
thoughts  were  in  accordance  with  his  orders  to  tlie  generals 
ordered  to  resist  tlie  princes,  "Push  them  out."  But,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  troops,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  populations,  whi(4i  wai»  shown  by 
great  severity  against  the  royalists,  the  emperor  wjis,  for  a 
moment  tempted  to  retain  the  Duke  of  Angouleme;  the  pre- 
vious despatch,  however,  had  been  forwarded  hurriedly  by 
Bassano,  and  the  prince,  who  had  been  well-treated  during  his 
retention  at  Pont  St.  Esprit,  was  condueted  to  Cette,  whence 
he  sailed,  on  the  16th  April,  for  Barcelona.  Marshal  3Ia^s^na 
had  decided  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  the  em^»ir»',  and  on 
threatening  Marseilles  from  Toulon,  to  which  he  had  retired, 
the  municipality  did  not  dare  resist,  and  thus  the  restoration 
of  the  empire  was  proclaimed  throughout  all  the  south  of 
Franco.  The  civil  war  was  smothered ;  and  on  the  10th  A\nTl 
the  emperor  assembled  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  and  an- 
nounced this  happy  result.  His  real  object  was  to  show  them 
the  entire  nation  submissive  to  his  laws,  in  order  tx3  draw  them 
mto  the  same  way. 

**  Soldiers  of  the  national  guard,"  said  he,  "  this  very  morn- 
ing the  Lyons  telegraph  has  informed  me  that  the  tricolor- flag 
floats  at  Antibes  and  Marseilles.  A  salute  of  a  hundn^d  guns, 
firod  on  our  frontiers,  will  let  the  foreigners  know  that  our 
civil  dissensions  are  at  an  end.    I  say  foreigners,  because 
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yet  we  have  no  experience  of  enemies;  should  they  assemble 
their  troops  we  shall  also  assemble  ours.  Our  armies  are  all 
composed  of  brave  men,  who  have  gained  distinction  in  a  hun- 
dred battles,  and  who  will  present  to  the  foreigner  a  barrier  of 
iron,  whilst  numerous  battalions  of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs 
of  the  national  guard  are  defending  our  frontiers.  Soldiers  of 
the  national  guard,  you  have  been  compelled  to  display  colors 
which  were  rejected  by  France,  but  tlie  national  colors  were 
in  your  hearts.  You  swear  ever  to  take  them  as  a  signal  to 
rally  round,  and  to  defend  this  imperial  throne,  the  only  and 
natural  guarantee  of  your  rights!  You  swear  never  to  suffer 
strangers,  over  whom  we  have  several  times  shown  our- 
selves mastei-s,  to  interfere  with  our  government !  You  swear 
finally  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  honor  and  independence 
of  France!" 

The  emperor  spoke  to  the  national  guard    of  w^hat  then 
principally  filled  his  mind,  that  impending  struggle  with  the 
foreigner  which  had  become  the  supreme  question  between 
him  and  France,  and  was  presently  to  decide  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  thi'one.     He  had  a  deep  sense,  however,  of  other 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  were  less  obvious  and  glaring 
than  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  foreboding  a  threatening  future, 
and  already  beginning  to  destroy  that  union  of  sentiment  and 
purpose  so  indispensable  to  a  people  who  must  defend  their 
national  independence.     Since  his  return  from  Elba,  Napoleon 
made    constant    efforts    to  become    or   appear   liberal.      He 
abolished  censure  of  the  press,   and  restored  to   it  perfect 
hbei-ty.     ''After  what  has  been  written  about  me  for  a  year," 
said  he,  "they  cannot  say  more  against  me;  whereas  there 
are  still  many  charges  to  Lay  on  my  adversaries. "    He  pre- 
pared the  "Act  Supplementary  to  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Empire,"  for  the  purpose  of  absolutely  modifying  their  charac- 
ter; and,  in  spite  of  Madame  de  StaeFs  departure,  it  was  to 
her  friend,  Benjamin  Constant,  that  he  applied  to  draw  up  that 
important  document,  the  latter  assenting,  either  because  he 
wa^  gained  over,  or  from  submission.     Napoleon  accepted  in 
prmciple  the  constitutional  monarchy,  round  which  all  liberals 
had  rallied,  while  admitting  beforehand  the  opposition  he  was 
hkely  to  meet  with  from  the  AssembUes.     "With  reference 
to  projects,  I  have  now  none  but  that  of  gaining  a  battle,  re- 
gaining our  independence,  and  avenging  the  misfortune  of 
having  seen  200,000  strangers  in  our  capital!  and  that  done, 
peace!    When  the  only  question  left  is  the  administration  of 
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France,  I  shall  certainly  feel  no  humiliation  in  hearing  the 
representatives  oppose  me  with  objections,  or  even  refusals; 
after  ruling  and  conquering  tlie  world,  there  is  nothing  so  un- 
pleasant in  being  contradicted  at  home  that  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  submit.  In  any  case  my  son  will  do  so,  and  I  shjill 
try  to  prepare  him  by  my  lessons  and  example.  But  let  me 
be  allowed  to  conquer,  only  once  to  conquer,  those  sovereigns 
formerly  so  humble,  to-day  so  arrogant:  that  is  what  I  ask 
from  God  and  the  nation :" 

"  For  intelligent  men,"  says  Guizot  in  his  Memoires,  *'  it  was 
a    strange   sight,  and  in  two  respects   somewhat  ridiculous; 
Napoleon  and  the  liberal  leaders  engaged  in  a  close  struggle, 
not  as  enemies,  but  in  order  to  persuade,  gain  over,  or  over- 
master each   other.     There  was  no  need  for  veT-y   close  in- 
spection to  see  that  on  neither  side  was  their  conference  or  its 
discussions  considered  trustworthy.     The  one,  as  well  as  the 
other,  know  well  that  the  real  struggle  was  not  between  them, 
and  that  the  question  on  which  their  fate  depended  would  \ye 
decided  by  other  means  than  their  conferences.     Tf  Napnleon 
had  conquered  Europe,  it  is  very  certain  he  would  not  have 
long  remained  a  rival  of  I^fayette  and  disciple  of  Bonjan}iii 
Coastant;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  beaten  at  Waterloo,  Lafay- 
ette and  hi^  friends  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  over- 
throwine:  him.     From  necessity,  or  of  set  pui-pose,  men's  real 
mtentions  and  pa^^sions  are  sometimes  concealed  in  the  inner- 
most thoughts,  but  they  promptly  rise  to  the  surface  as  soon 
as  they  think  there  is  a  chance  of  reappearing  with  success. 
For  the  most  part,  Napoleon  resigned  himself  with  infinite 
8U]ipleness,  cunning,  and  intellectual  resource,  to  the  comedy 
which  the  liberals  and  he  played  together;  at  one  time  defend- 
ing quietly,  but  obstinately,  his  old  policy  and  present  views; 
at    another   gracefully    abandoning    them,  without    denying 
them,  and  as  if  from  courteous  respect  to  opinions  wliich  he 
did  not  hold.     Occasionally,  however,  whether  purposely,  or 
from  want  of  patience,  he  violently  became  himself  again,  and 
the  despot,  who  was  both  son  and  snbduer  of  the  Revolution, 
reappeared  m  his  whole  entirety.     When  asked  to  insert  in 
the  Supplementary  Act  the  abolition  of  confiscation,  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  Cliarter  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  angrily  exclaimed, 
*  I  am  being  forced  on  a  path  that  is  not  mine,  weakened,  and 
fettered !    France  wishes  for  me,  but  is  not  allowed  io  have 
me.     Such  an  idea  was  excellent;  it  is  execrable!     France 
asks  what  had  become  of  the  emperor's  arm,  that  arm  which 
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she  is  now  in  want  of  to  subdue  Europe.  Why  should  I  be 
told  about  kindness,  abstract  justice,  natural  laws?  The  first 
law  is  necessity;  the  highest  justice  is  the  public  safety  I 
Every  day  has  its  own  difficulty,  every  circumstance  its  law, 
every  man  his  own  natural  character.  Mine  is  to  be  not  au 
angel :    When  peace  is  secured  we  shall  see.' 

"On  another  occasion,  when  engaged  with  the  same  Supple- 
mentary Act  with  reference  to  the  institution  of  the  heredi- 
tary  peerage,  he  gave  full  swing  to  the  abundant  fertihty  of 
his  ideas,  and  considered  the  question  from  all  sides,  throwing 
in  a  multitude  of  opposing  arguments  and  opinions,  without 
drawing  any  conclusion.     'Peerage  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  natural  state  of  men's  minds ;  it  will  offend  the  pride  of  the 
army,  and  raise  against  me  a  thousand  individual  claims. 
Where  do  you  imagine  I  can  find  the  aristocratic  elements 
which  a  peerage  demands?    Yet  a  constitution  without  an 
aristocracy  is  only  a  balloon  lost  in  the  atmosphere.     A  ship  is 
directed  because  there  are  two  counterbalancing  forces,  and  the 
helm  finds  a  fulcnun ;  but  a  balloon  is  the  sport  of  a  single  force, 
there  being  no  fulcrum;  the  wind  carries  it  away,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  guide  it.'    When  the  question  of  principles  was 
decided  upon,   and  the  Chamber   of  Hereditary  Peers  was 
about  to  be  appointed,  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  call  to  it 
many  names  of  the  old  monarchy.     After  mature  reflection 
he  gave  up  the  idea— not  without  regret,  we  are  told  by  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  and  declaring,  '  We  must  nevertheless  come 
back  to  that  some  time,  but  recollections  are  too  recent:  let 
us  defer  the  matter  till  the  figliting  is  over,  and  I  can  easily 
have  them  if  I  am  the  winner.'    He  would  have  liked  to  ad- 
journ in  the  same  way  all  questions,  and  do  nothing  till  his 
return  as  winner.     But  hberty  had  returned  to  France  along 
with  the  Restoration,  and  he  himself  had  just  awoke  the 
Revolution   afresh.      He  was  face    to   face  with  those  two 
powers,  compelled  to  endure  them,  and  w^as  now  attempting  to 
make  use  of  them  until  he  should  be  able  to  conquer  them."* 

From  an  undefined  but  powerful  sense  of  the  eternal  strug- 
gle which  exists  between  them  and  liberty,  the  revolutionary 
masses  were  disposed  to  serve  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  In  the 
faubourgs  of  Paris,  the  population  organized  a  confederation, 
and  resolved  to  go  to  the  emperor  and  ask  leaders  and  arms.' 
He  agreed    to  their  wishes,  giving  them  a  name,  "Confed- 
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erates,"  which  had  no  sinister  associations,  and  their  cohorts 
defiled  one  after  another  across  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  ' '  1 
remeuiber,"  says  Guizot,  "meeting  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tnileries  a  group  of  about  a  hundred  of  tlie  confederates,  of 
rather  disreputable  appearance.  They  gathered  under  the 
windows  of  the  palace,  shoutini::  '  Long  live  the  emperor ! '  and 
trying  to  persuade  liim  to  show  himself.  After  keeping  them 
waiting  a  long  time  a  window  at  last  opened,  and  he  ap- 
peared and  waved  his  hand  to  them;  but  almost  at  the  same 
instant  the  window  closed,  and  I  plainly  saw  Napoleon  shrug 
his  shoulders  as  he  retired,  much  aimoyed  no  doubt  at  having 
to  take  part  in  demonstrations  the  character  and  importance 
of  which  were  disagreeable  to  him."  A  similar  movement 
took  place  in  several  provinces,  that  in  the  west  taking  the 
form  of  reprisals  for  the  hostilities  of  the  Vendeans  and 
*'Chouans."    The  civil  war  again  broke  out. 

Meantime  the  Supplementary  Act  had  been  completed,  and 
was  i>ubliBhed  on  the  22nd  April.  The  hberals  asked  for  an 
entirely  new  constitution,  which  should  confer  upon  Napoleon 
the  imperial  crown  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  on  condition  that 
that  condition  was  fulfilled.  Napoleon  when  proclaiming  it 
did  not  thus  understand  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  "  You 
deprive  me  of  my  past,"  he  said  to  his  experts;  "I  wish  to 
keep  it.  What  would  you  make  of  my  eleven  years'  reign? 
The  new  constitution  must  be  a  continuation  of  the  old,  and 
it  will  be  the  sanction  of  several  years  of  glory  and  success." 
It  wiis  on  the  emperor  s  part  a  proof  both  of  liis  skill  and  pride 
to  maintain,  both  by  the  preamble  and  the  very  name  of  Sup- 
plementary Act,  the  old  empire  wiiich  he  w^as  re-forming. 
With  the  exception  of  the  confiscation,  which  Napoleon  did 
not  consent  to  abolish,  the  additional  act  contained  in  principle 
all  the  liberties  necessary,  and  justified  the  foDowing  decla- 
ration of  the  preamble:— "The  emperor  wishes  to  give  to  the 
representative  system  its  full  extension,  while  combining  in 
the  highest  degree  political  liberty  with  the  power  necessary  to 
secure  respect  abroad  for  the  independence  of  the  French 
people  and  the  dignity  of  the  throne. " 

It  had  nevertheless  the  bad  fortune  to  be  unfavorably 
received  by  all  parties,  except  the  constitutionals,  who,  owing 
to  Constant's  assistance,  thought  they  had  sume  interest  in  it, 
and  moreover  found  in  the  new  c<  >nstitution  several  of  their 
dearest  theories.  The  revolutionists  were  violently  opposed  to 
this  act,  conceded  by  favor  of  the  monarch,  and  the  royalists 
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ridiculed  it  as  a  parody  of  the  Charter.    All  were  certain  thai 
the  imperious  wiU  of  the  master  would  soon  be  manifested  be- 
hind the  studied  moderation  of  language,  regardless  of  the  guar- 
antees granted  at  the  moment.     "  Your  constitution  is  better 
than  it  is  said  to  be,"  was  said  to  Constant  by  Lafayette,  who 
was  then  much  courted  by  partisans  of  the  liberal  empire ;  ''  but 
you  must  get  people  to  beheve  that ;  and  to  bring  that  about,  it 
must  be  at  once  put  in  force."    The  promulgation  of  the  Addi- 
tional Act  took  place  on  the  1st  Juno  at  the  Champ  de  Mai, 
with  a  great  display  of  the  old  imperial  pomp— a  useless  and 
painful  reminiscence  of  the  times  when  the  glory  of  victory 
made    amends    for    demonstrations    which    were    frequently 
puerile.     The  Chambers  were  immediately  convoked,  and  on 
the  7th  June  the  emperor  himself  gave  the  oath  to  the  new 
members.     ''Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  gentlemen 
of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,"  said  he,    "three  months 
ago  circumstances  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  reinvested 
me  with  an  unlimited  power.     To-day  the  most  urgent  desire 
of  my  heart  is  fulfilled;  I  am  about  to  begin  the  constitutional 
monarchy.     Men  are  powerless  to  guarantee  the  future;  insti- 
tutions alone  secure  the  destinies  of  nations.    The  monarchy  is 
necessary  in  France  to  guarantee  the  liberty,  independence, 
and  rights  of  the  people.     I  aspire  to  see  France  enjoy  all  the 
liberty    possible,— I    say    possible,    because    anarchy    always 
brings  back  absolute  government.     A  formidable  coalition  of 
kings  have  a  spiteful  hatred  against  our  independence,  and 
their  armies  are  arriving  on  our  frontiers.  ...  It  is  possible 
that  the  first  duty  of  a  prince  will  soon  call  me  at  the  head 
of  the  cliildren  of  the  nation  in  order  to  fight  for  our  country: 
we  will  do  our  duty,  the  army  and  I.     As  for  you,  peers  and 
representatives,  show^  the  nation  an  example  of  confidence, 
energy,   and  patriotism;    and,   like  the  senate  of  the  great 
people  of  antiquity,  be  determined  to  die  rather  than  survive 
the  dishonor  and  degi-idation  of  France,    The  holy  cause  of 
our  country  will  tnumph  !** 

The  war  had  already  begun,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pre- 
pared to  set  out  under  sorrowful  and  painful  auspices.  With 
few  friends  about  him  in  his  palace,  often  reduced  to  the 
society  of  Queen  Hortense  and  Lavalette,  who  had  become  a 
favorite  with  him,  he  left  to  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Lucien  a 
certain  amount  of  political  action.  Tliey  undertook  of  their 
own  accord  to  flatter  and  gain  favor  with  the  Chambers. 
Joseph  was  partly  rs«ponsihle  for  the  disaster  which  ha/^  fn^iiag 
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upon  one  member  of  the  imperijtl  family.     Before    leaving 
Switzerland,  where  he  had  recently  taken  refuge,  he  wrote  to 
Murat,  urging  hun  to  join  tlie  emperor  and  join  his  forces  to 
his.     "  Reassure  the  Austrians,  in  order  to  separate  them  from 
the  coaHtion,"  said  he.     "Talk  and  act  as  your  heart  dictate; 
march  to  the  Alps,  but  do  not  cross  them."    Murat,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  had  already  been 
reconciled  to  Napoleon,  but  the  latter  carefully  advised  him 
not  to  begin  hostilities.     But  the  excitable  and  fickle-minded 
King  of  Naples  became  inflamed   with  a  return  of  warlike 
ardor,  and  having  collected  50,000  men  crossed  Italy,  causing 
much  confusion.     The  Pope  withdrew  to  Genoa  as  well  as  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  set  out  for 
Le.irliorn.      Murat  then,  without  consulting  the  emperor,  or 
making  any  reference  to  France,  proclaimed  himself  Kinj?  of 
Italy,  promising  Italian  unity  as  the  result  of  that  new  author- 
ity.     After  several  days'    stay  at    Bologna,   hesitating    and 
uncertain  about  his  march,  he  saw  his  troops,  who  were  still 
more    undecided,   gradually  disperse;    and   when    he    joined 
battle  with  the  Austrians  at  Tolentino  and  Macerata,  he  was 
completely  beaten.      Returning   to    Naples    in    disguise,   the 
unhappy  king  said  to  his  wife,  who  had  disapproved  of  the 
enterprise,  "  Madame,  don't  be  astonished  to  see  me  still  ahve; 
I  did  everytliing  I  could  to  die. "    All  chance  of  victory  or 
revolution  being  lost,   Murat  set  sail   for  Provence.     Queen 
CaroUne  came  to  terms  with  the  Austrians  and  English,  and 
the  house  of  Bourbon  again  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples. 
The  detlironed  king  having  asked  leave  from  Napoleon  to  join 
him,  received  ordei-s  to  remain  in  the  department  of  Var.    His 
wife  and  children  were  conducted  to  Trieste,  in  spite  of  the 
engagements  entered  into  by  the  Austrians.     Queen  CaroUne 
merely  claimed  the  right  of  personal  freedom. 

Thus  fell  to  pieces  the  last  of  the  thrones  mised  in  Europe  by 
Napoleon  for  members  of  his  family,  a  few  days  before  the 
commencement  of  the  great  struggle  which  was  to  decide  his 
fate  as  well  as  that  of  France,  so  imprudently  identified  with 
his  destinies.  The  military  preparations,  as  well  as  was 
possible  within  so  short  a  time,  were  at  last  completed :  and  on 
12th  June  the  Emperor  Napoleon  left  Paris,  anxious  about  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  interior,  the  excited  and  confused  state 
of  ^nen's  minds,  and  that  test  of  a  new  form  of  government 
wliTch  was  about  to  be  tried  in  painful  and  difficult  circum- 
stances.    He  had  information  of  all  the  intrigues  carried  on 
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about  him  or  abroad,  by  some  of  his  own  servants  even,  imder 
Fouch^'s  direction.     "You  will  not  succeed  in  governing  the 
Chambers,"  he  said  to  his  ministers  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture.    "  If  I  don't  soon  gain  a  battle  they  will  eat  you  all  up, 
however  big  you  may  be.    Fouch^  thinks  that  assembhes  are 
ruled  by  gaining  over  several  old  members,  by  finding  their 
price,   and  flattering  several  young  enthusiasts;   but   he   ia 
wrong.    That  Ls  intrigue,  and  intrigue  does  not  go  far.     In 
England,  though  those  means  are  not  absolutely  neglected, 
they  have  others,  much  greater  and  more  important.     Pitt 
used  to  govern  the  Chambers  by  a  movement  of  the  eyebrow, 
and  Castlereagh  still  does  the  same.    Ah  I  if  I  had  the  same 
tools  to  work  with,  I  should  not  fear  the  Chambers.     But  have 
I  nothing  similar?    At  present,  we  must  get  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty as  we  best  can.    If  I  am  victorious,  we  shall  easily 
compel  evetybody  to  confine  himself  to  his  prerogatives;  if  I 
am  conquered,  God  only  knows  what  will  become  of  you  and 
myself  I"    Even  when  signing  the  act  constituting  the  Council 
of  Government,  he  still  repeated  "Ah I  it  is  indispensable  for 
you  that  I  should  gain  a  battle  I" 

Tlie  whole  of  Europe  was  waiting  for  that  battle— that  day 
whioh  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  all.     For  more  than  a  month  the 
belligerents  had  paraded   their  forces,   and  Napoleon   made 
unparalleled  efforts  to  fill  up  the  gaps  caused  by  the  reductions 
of  the  Restoration.     Ho  had  found  180,000  men  under  arms, 
and  by  calling  out  soldiers  on  leave  and  retired  veterans, 
brought  up  the  efficient  forces  to  288,000.     He  still  awaited  the 
levy  of  1815,  the  mobiUzed  national  guards— resources  of  no 
use  on  entering  a  campaign.     The  hne,  therefore,  who  alone 
were  really  fit  for  service,  had  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
interior,  as  vroU  as  face  the  dangers  on   the  frontiers.    Only 
180,000  fighting  men    marched  under   the  emperor's  orders. 
The  nucleus  of  the  army  was  still  composed   of  old  troops 
accustomed  to  the  hardships  of  war;  even  then  and  in  tha 
midst  of  those  insufficient  forces,  a  certain  number  of  recruits 
marched  for  the  first  time  against  the  enemy.    France  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  resting  after  the  efforts  which  had 
lasted  for  twenty-five  years.     *'The  moment  is  at  hand  to 
conquer  or  perish,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  soldiers  on  the  14th 
June,  when  reaching  his  head-quarters  at  Avesnes. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  had  long  been  prepared.  Wellington, 
resting  on  Brussels  as  the  basis  of  his  operations,  counted  about 
100,000  men  under  his  orders.    Blucher,  cantoned  around  Li^ 
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with  120,000  soldiers,  excited  their  ardor  by  his  insatiable  pas- 
sion.    The  Russians,  Austrians,  and  secondary  powei-s  of  Ger- 
many, formed   on  the  east  an  army  of  300,000  combatants, 
which  was  still  further  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  could  not 
enter  upon  the  campaign  before  the  middle  of  July.     The  em- 
peror was  informed  of  this  situation  of  the  enemy,  and  drew  out 
his  whole  plan  of  operations  accordingly.     He  resolved  to  take 
the  offensive  immediately,  in  order  not  to  have  upon  his  hands 
at  once  the  armies  of  the  north  and  east.    He  proposed  therefore 
to  throw  himself  between  the  Prussijms  and  the  Enghsh,  and 
then  beat  them,  successively  and  separately,  with  an  army  of 
about  the  same  strength  as  those  of  Bliicher  and  Wellington 
taken  separately.    It  was  with  this  object  that  he  ordered  a 
concentration  of  troops  on  the  northern  frontier,  Beaumont 
being  chosen  as  centre.     On  the  evening  of  the  14th  iill  the 
corps  had  come  up,  with  only  thick  forests  between  them  and 
the  enemy,  from  whom  they  concealed  our  movements.     The 
ardor  of  the  soldiera  was  extreme.     '   The  excitement  of  the 
troops,"  wrote  General  Foy  on  that  Oate  in  his  military  jour- 
nal, ''is  not  that  of  patriotism,  or  enthusiasm,  but  an  actual 
madness  to  fight  for  the  emperor  and  against  his  enemies;  no 
one  dimks  there  is  any  question  about  the  triumph  of  France.** 
Napoleon  had  fully  decided  to  march  inmied lately  upon  the 
en'?mj-.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  labored  to  moderate 
Blucher  s  inii)otuosity  by  showing  him  the  necessity  of  com- 
bining his  operations  with  those  of  the  eastern  army,  in  order 
to  invade  the  French  territory  on  all  points  at  once.     His  main 
object  was  to  protect  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as 
that  of  the  Prussians  to  defend  the  Rhenish  provinces.     The 
Duke  of  WeUington's  brilliant  staff  had  a  constant  succession 
of  balls  and  entertainments  at  Brussels,  where  the  great  Eng- 
lish general  remained  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  sea-coast. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th,  Charleroi,  being  insuffK'iently  de- 
fended by  the  Prussia !is,    was  carried  by  Generals  Pajol  and 
Rogniat ;  and  other  corps  having  crossed  the  Sambre  at  Mar- 
ch iennes,   the  enemy  fell  back  on  Quat re-Bras  and  Fleums. 
The  emperor  thus   found  himself  placed    between  the  two 
armies  of  the  enemy,  and  advanced  towards  Namur,  tlie  road 
to  v/hich  was  barred  by  General  Ziethen.     Resolving  to  pre- 
vent the  movements  of  the  Enghsh,   which  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  Quatre-Bras  road.  Napoleon  at  once  took  meas- 
ures to  take  this  important  post  from  the  Prussians.     Marshal 
Ney  had  iust  arrived  unexpectedly;  there  being  some  embar- 
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rassment  in  their  i*elations,  the  emperor  had  sent  him  on  a 
mifision  to  the  frontier  without  any  further  orders.  When 
Ney  took  part  in  the  Champ  de  Mai  ceremony,  Napoleon  dryly 
saluted  him  with,  ''Ahl  there  you  are;  I  thought  you  had 
gone  abroad!" 

He  had  now  need  of  the  marshal  in  the  great  engagement 
which  was  about  to  take  place,  and  immediately  entrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  enjoining  him  to  husband 
his  forces  carefully,  without,  however,  neglecting  the  effort 
necessary  to  occupy  Quatre-Bras.  ^'Do  you  know  this  post?" 
asked  the  emperor.  ''  I  certainly  ought  to  know,"  rephed  Ney; 
*'  I  served  in  a  campaign  here  in  my  youth,  and  remember  that 
it  is  the  pomt  where  all  the  roads  meet."  ''Exactly  so,"  con- 
tinued xNapoleon;  "  take  possession  of  it;  the  English  might  by 
means  of  it  join  the  Prussians." 

The  emperor  at  the  same  time  himself  advanced  towards 
Gi^y,  to  carry  the  Prussian  position  near  the  river  Soleilniont. 
During  his  long  mihtary  career,  Marshal  Ney  held  the  char- 
acter of  being  bmve  even  to  extreme  rashness.     On  the  15th 
June,  1815,  in  presence  of  the  perilous  position  of  the  army  and 
France,  he  showed  hesitation  and  fear,  and,  belie\ang  that  he 
waa  threatened  by  superior  forces,  did  not  dare  to  advance  as 
far  as  Quatre-Bras;  but  leaving  a  division  at  Frasnes,  at  about 
a  league  Irom  the  post  he  was  to  occupy,  returned  to  Charleroi 
for  new  orders.     Our  forces  were  thus  scattered,  and  the  em- 
peror ordered  a  concentration  in  the  plain  of  Fleurus  on  the 
morning  of  the  IGtli,  Marshcil  Ney's  corps  being  still  ordered  to 
occupy  Quatre-Bras,     The  orders  were  soniewliat  lato.     Gene- 
ral Gerard's  corps  w^ere  much  grieved  at  the  departure  of  Gene- 
ral Bourmont,  who  had  formerly,  after  being  leader  of  the  Nor- 
man "Chouans,"  sei-ved  the  emperor  and  then  King  Louis 
XVm.     Wishing  to  continue  his  career,  he  had  again  entered 
the  service  during  the  Hundred  Days  till  he  was  influenced  by 
fresh  msurrections  in  Vendee,  and  withdrew  to  Ghent      "  The 
Blues  are  always  blue,  and  the  Whites  always  white  "  said 
Napoleon  on  hearing  this  news. 

^X  noon  he  arrived  with  the  army  near  the  village  and 
stream  of  Ligny.  The  Pnissian  masses  deploved  before  us  to 
defend  the  lughway  leading  from  Namur  to  Brussels  There 
were  three  villages  on  its  banks,  St.  Amand-le-Hameau  St 
Amand-la-Haye,  and  St.  Amand  the  Greater.  The  generals 
suspected  that  the  English  were  near,  but  Napoleon  said  they 
could  not  Liu^Q  yet  arrived,  that  at  the  very  most  the  advanced 
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guard  might  have  attacked  Ney  at  Quatre-Bras.  He  was  now 
waiting  for  the  signal  of  attack  which  was  to  have  been  given 
by  his  illustrious  lieutenant's  cannon ;  he  had  ordered  hnn  to 
fall  on  the  Prussians'  rear,  after  occupying  the  point  where  the 
roads  met.  When  no  cannon-shot  was  heard,  Napoleon  at  last 
ordered  the  attack  at  half-past  two,  carrying  immediately  St. 
Amand  the  Greater  and  St.  Amand-la-Haye.  There  was  a 
keenly-contested  struggle  in  the  village  of  Ldgny.  After  tak- 
ing most  of  the  hoases,  our  soldiers  could  not  pass  beyond  the 
village,  because  the  Prussians'  reserves  were  rancced  out  in  an 
anipliitheatre  on  the  heights  as  far  as  the  Windmill  of  Bry. 
The  emperor  had  already  twice  sent  an  order  to  Ney  to  hurry 
his  march,  in  order  to  execute  the  backward  movement  which 
he  had  already  indiciited.  Forbin-Janson  carried  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  major-general;  "Marshal,  the  en^ap:ement 
of  which  I  gave  you  notice  is  very  unportant;  the  emperor 
commands  me  to  say  that  you  are  to  manoeuvre  immediately 
so  as  to  surround  th«3  enemy's  right  and  fall  sharp  on  his  rear. 
The  Prussian  army  is  lost  if  you  act  with  vigor ;  the  fate  of 
France  is  in  your  hands." 

The  gi-eatest  of  all  misfortunes  for  nn  illustrious  wannor  Ls  to 
find  himself  in  a  critical  juncture  inferior  to  the  resolution  de- 
manded by  necess^y.  Ney  had  this  mi.^fortune  on  the  day  of 
Quatre-Bras,  whatever  pei*sonal  heroism  he  may  have  dis- 
played. After  receiving  late  information  of  the  movements  of 
the  French,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a^ter  giving  his  anny 
ordei'S  to  march,  secretly  loft  Brussels  in  tlie  midst  of  a  grand 
ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  hurried  to  Quatre- 
Bras  with  Count  Perponclier  and  several  officers  of  his  staff. 
On  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  Ney,  wlio  was  already  in 
hesitation  when  face  to  face  with  the  small  army  of  the  l^rin'^e 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  believed  that  he  was  about  to  be  attacked  by 
the  whole  English  army.  General  Reille  was  seized  ^sit\\  the 
same  apprehension,  and  hod  not  ndvanced  with  his  corps  be- 
yond Gosselies.  Count  Erlon,  who  was  placed  in  rear,  w^as 
ordered  to  make  two  contradictory  movemonts.  The  emperor 
jtiad  commanded  him  to  march  on  the  mill  of  Bry,  and  after  he 
had  taken  that  direction,  Ney  insisted  on  his  coming  to  his  as- 
sistance. He  was  impatiently  expected  at  Lijmy  when  he  turned 
to  go  back,  and  thus  depnved  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  vil- 
lage of  the  support  necessary  to  complete  their  victory.  After 
losin;c  most  valuable  time  in  marching  and  counter-marching, 
Erlon  arrived  at  Quatre-Bras  too  late  to  assist  Marshal  Ney. 
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Blood  flowed  in  torrents  in  the  plain  of  Fleurus,  and  the  battle 
assumed  quite  a  new  character  of  ferocity.  The  movement 
upon  the  Prussian  rear  not  being  executed,  the  emperor  ordered 
a  fresh  manoeuvre  which  at  last  compelled  the  enemy  to  evacu- 
ate the  positions  which  liad  been  so  many  times  taken  and 
retaken  during  the  day.  The  Prussians 'retired,  leaving  a 
large  number  of  dead  on  the  blood-stained  field.  The  high  road 
from  Ncxmur  to  Brussels  remained  in  our  hands,  but  the  enemy 
were  allowed  to  retreat  unmolested.  No  news  had  arrived 
from  Quatre-Bras  when  the  emperor  returned  to  Fleurus  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  tlie  evening,  leaving  his  troops  to 
bivouac  on  the  plain,  exhausted  as  they  were  with  march- 
ing and  fighting.  The  battle  was  gained  most  creditably, 
but  Napoleon  waited  for  the  report  of  Marshal  Ney's  opera- 
tions. 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  Ney  made  up  his  mind  to  attack 
the  20,000  men  of  the  English  army  who  had  just  arrived  at 
the  important  post  which  he  was  directed  to  occupy.  After 
allowing  them  time  to  take  up  their  position  before  him,  he 
charged  all  along  the  line:  and  attacked  by  a  trouble  to  which 
he  was  entirely  unaccustomed  on  the  battle-field,  he  persist- 
ently tried  to  break  the  English  lines,  hurling  upon  them  charge 
after  charge  of  cavalry  with  complete  succer:s  at  several  points; 
but  he  was  finally  repulsed  by  the  unyielding  obstinacy  of  the 
enemy.  At  six  o'clock  Wellington  received  a  reinforcement  of 
10,000  men;  and  a  last  attempt  by  Valmy  s  cuirassiei^  having 
failed  upon  Quatre-Bras,  the  marshal  determined  to  remain  on 
the  defensive,  and  held  his  ground  about  Frasnes  with  heroic 
courage.  Advancing  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  Ney 
felt  bitterly  the  uselessness  of  his  efforts.  As  the  bullets 
whistled  round  him  like  hail,  the  illustrious  soldier  muttered 
sadly,  "  Would  to  heaven  they  were  all  in  my  body!" 

The  English,  however,  had  been  detained  at  Quatre-Bras  the 
whole  day,  and  were  thus  unable  to  bring  assistance  to  the 
Prussians.  Napoleon  took  this  into  account,  and  made  due 
allowance  for  it,  when  the  marshal  informed  him  of  the  results 
of  the  battle.  He  at  once  sent  him  orders  to  advance  towards 
Brussels,  the  direction  which  he  intended  to  take  himself.  He 
hoped  to  fight  the  English  in  front  of  the  forest  of  Soignies 
without  leaving  them  time  to  rally  the  Prussians.  Marsliai 
Grouchy  with  the  right  wing,  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to 
watch  the  Prussians,  pursue  them  and  keep  them  apart  from 
the  English,  whilst  the  emperor  with  his  centre  and  left  win^. 
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Btill  amounting  to  70,000   men  both  together,  should  advance 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

On  the  17tli  the  whole  day  was  occupied  wiih  the  various 
movements  necessary  to  come  up  to  the  enemy.  A  violent 
storm  hindered  the  march,  soaking  the  fields  and  rendering 
the  transport  of  artillery  extremely  difficult.  After  stiiying 
some  time  at  Quatre-Bi-as,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  fallen 
back  upon  the  position  on  the  height  of  St.  Jean.  He  de- 
spatched an  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Blucher,  to  know  if  he 
could  reckon  upon  being  supported  by  one  of  his  corps.  "At 
one  o'clock  I  shall  be  on  the  ground,"  replied  tiie  old  iiero,  who 
on  the  previous  evening  had  been  trod  under  the  horses'  feet 
during  the  battle  of  Ligny;  "if  the  French  don't  make  lui  at- 
tack on  the  18th,  we  shall  certainly  attack  them  on  the  lUih.'" 
Li  spite  of  their  heavy  losses,  all  the  Prussian  corps  had  rallied 
round  Wavre,  at  four  hours'  distance  from  the  English. 

The  emperor's  last  verbal  instructions  to  Grouchy  w^ere 
above  everything  push  the  Prussians  forward  vigorously  and 
keep  up  constant  communication  with  me  by  your  left."  Dur- 
ing the  whole  day,  on  the  17th,  the  marshal,  being  led  astray 
by  indications  which  he  had  misundei-stood,  sought  in  vain  for 
the  Prussians,  thinking  they  had  marched  towjirds  the  Rhine. 
In  the  evening  the  emperor  sent  him  new  instructions;  "Pur- 
sue the  Prussians  with  only  one  detachment,  if  they  are  on  the 
road  to  the  Rhine;  do  the  same  if  they  are  marching  ujx)n 
Brussels.  If  they  are  posted  in  front  of  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
keep  them  together  and  occupy  them,  while  you  detach  a 
division  to  take  the  left  wing  of  the  English  in  rear."  This 
order  was  as  precise  as  it  was  prudent  and  masterly,  and  the 
fate  of  the  day  depended  on  its  execution.  Marshal  Grouchy 
declared  till  the  day  of  liis  death  that  he  never  received  it.  By 
an  unfortunate  neglect  the  message  was  not  sent  more  than 
once,  and  over  the  confined  area  where  the  destinies  of  the 
world  were  then  being  decided  there  were  numerous  small  de- 
tachments of  the  enemy.  From  Grouchy  s  personal  report 
which  arrived  during  the  night,  Napoleon  felt  somewhat  con- 
fident that  Grouchy  had  himself  anticipated  the  manoeuvre. 
His  only  fear  now  was  lest  the  English  should  escape  him  by 
plungmg  into  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and  the  two  hostile  armies 
effect  a  junction  behind  that  thick  curtain  of  verdure.  At 
night,  when  out  on  a  difficult  reconnoitering  expedition,  under 
rain  and  cannon-shot,  on  suddenly  coming  in  sight  of  the  fires 
cf  the  English  behind  Mont  St.  Jean,  L^  exclaimed  with  heroic 
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joy,  ''Ah!  I  have  them,  those  Enghsh!  We  have  nine 
chances  out  of  ten  against  them!"  "I  know  them  well,  sire  " 
replied  Major-General  Soult;  "there  are  no  troops  to  match 
them  for  the  defensive;  they  will  die  on  the  spot,  without  stir- 
ring an  inch."  "I  know  all  that,"  said  the  emperor,  "but  I 
shall  manoeuvre. "  He  went  to  bed  at  his  bivouac  at  the  village 
of  RoBsomme;  he  slept,  and  the  Duke  of  WeUington  also  re- 
posed. Tlie  rain  still  continued  falling.  When  Napoleon  rose 
before  daybreak,  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  going  oft',  and  Gen- 
eral Drouot  assured  him  that  in  five  or  six  hours  the  ground 
would  be  firm  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  artillery. 
''That  will  give  Grouchy  time  to  arrive,"  said  the  emperor.* 
It  was  Blucher  who  gained  by  the  attack  being  delayed. 

I  liave  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  minutely  detailed  ac- 
count of  that  keenly  contested  battle,  so  often  described  by 
eye-witnesses  with  contradictory  statements  and  conclusions. 
The  battle-fields  extended  over  a  space  of  nearly  a  league,  from 
the  old  chateau  of  Hougoumont  on  the  right  to  La  Haie-Sainte 
on  the  left.     It  was  crossed  by  the  highway  from  Brussels  to 
Charleroi.     Wellington  occupied  the  small  village  of  Waterloo, 
at  some  distance  from  the  road  passing  in  front  of  the  farm  of 
Mont  St.  Jean.     The  French  army  was  gi-ouped  round  the  vil- 
lage of  BeUe- Alliance  and  the  hamlet  of  Rossomme.     The  Eng- 
lish positions  were  partly  protected  by  the  slope  of  the  height 
the  summit  of  which  was  provided  with  formidable  artillery! 
They  had  held  their  posts  for  some  time ;  were  well  rested  and 
fed,  and  quite  prepared  to  endure  the  fight,  as  in  the  fatal  days 
of  the  ancient  struggles  between  the  two  nations  at  Crecy  or 
Agincourt.     The  French  came  to  the  battle  without  having 
taken  time  to  renew  their  strength  by  several  hours  of  rest; 
the  ardor  which  animated  them  was  sufficient  for  every  effort* 
The  English  general  had  taken  the  precaution  to  post  a  body  of 
reserve  on  the  road  from  Mons  to  Brussels,  and  had  written  to 
King  Louis  XYIII.  to  withdraw  to  Antwerp  in  case  the  French 
should  march  upon   Ghent.     The  long  trains  of  ambulance 
wagons  which  had  gone  to  the  capital  with  the  wounded  had 
meantime  caused  much  excitement  and  alarm  there,  and  the 
English,  who  were  very  numerous,  were  making  preparations 
to  leave  It.    Brussels  was  awaiting  in  terror  the  triumphant 
arrival  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  fighting,  however,  was  not  begun  before  eleven  o'clock 
when  Jerome  Bonaparte's  corps  attacked  the  hedges  walls' 
and  defences  of  the  chateau  of  Hougoumont.    The  English 
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were  dislodged  from  it,  and  the  building  set  on  fire,  with  a 
body  of  foot  guards  still  in  possession  of  the  main  court. 

It  was  round  La  Haie-Sainte,  however,  that  the  fighting 
raged  with  greatest  fury.  A  charge  of  English  cavalry  luid 
forced  through  Ney's  battalions,  carrying  off  his  batteries,  cut- 
ting the  horses'  traces,  and  sabring  the  cannoniers  and  artillery- 
men. On  Napoleon  send  ing*  reinforcements  the  fighting  again 
began.  Wellmgton,  motionless  under  a  tree,  listt^ned  to  the 
bullets  and  balls  which  crashed  through  the  branches  over  his 
head:  "  Well  directed,"  said  he;  '*they  did  not  aim  so  well  as 
that  in  Spain."  Marshal  Ney  was  now  master  of  La  Haie- 
Bainte,  and  wished  to  push  forward  on  the  Brussels  road,  but 
already  the  practised  eye  and  foreseeing  genius  of  Napoleon  an- 
ticipated the  approach  of  the  Prussians.  No  news  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Grouchy,  and  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  new  ene- 
mies who  were  advancing.  Count  Lobau  was  entrusted  with 
this  duty,  and  took  up  a  position  parallel  to  the  Charleroi  high- 
way. At  three  o'clock  the  Prussians  were  on  th^  ground,  having 
easily  crossed  the  thick  woods  which  had  been  left  undefended 
on  accouii t  of  Grouchy's  am val  being  expected.  Tliey  immedi- 
ately joined  in  the  fighting;  and,  before  going  himself  to  this 
part  of  the  battle-field,  the  emperor,  who  had  no  more  infantry 
at  his  disposal,  sent  General  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  to  Ney,  with 
instructions  to  wait  for  his  orders  before  charging  the  Enphsh 
centre.  On  his  way,  Milhaud  said  to  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  light  cavalry  of  the  guanl,  "  I  am  going 
to  charge ;  support  me. "  Without  wmting  for  other  orders,  the 
general  put  his  corps  in  movement,  and  a  terrible  mass  of  men 
and  horses  advanced  to  the  front.  Ney,  full  of  joy,  and  the 
hope  of  a  great  triumph  in  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  "I  undertake, 
entirely  alone,  to  put  an  end  to  the  English  army  I"  And  with- 
out waiting  a  moment  in  his  unrestrainabli^  impatience,  he 
ordered  the  attack,  at  the  moment  when  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  just  reformed  his  lines  which  were  shaken  by  serious 
losses:  the  batteries  had  been  abandoned.  A  first  charp^  of 
our  cavalry  having  failed  at  this  point,  the  second  charge 
forced  the  ranks  of  the  English  brigade  and  drove  them  b;\ck 
violently  upon  the  second  line  of  infantry;  the  confusion  be- 
came gen-M-al.  Scarcely  had  the  corps  of  I^febvre-Desnouettes 
arrived,  when  Ney  hurled  them  into  the  furnace  of  battle, 
where  each  soldier,  "being  only  witness  of  his  own  feats  of 
prowess,  could  not  tell  hovv  the  fate  of  the  day  inclined."  One 
after  another  the  corps  of  the  English  cavalry  came  to  measure 
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strength  with  our  cuirassiers,  fighting  with  a  keen  determina- 
tion  as  unconquerable  as  the  courage  of  their  general.     Ney 
with  his  hat  and  clothes  torn  by  bullets,  mounting  one  horse 
as  soon  as  another  fell  under  him,  always  as  inaccessible  to 
fear  as  to  death,  i-ushed  forward  in  the  van  of  his  soldiers; 
asking  from  the  emperor  the  cuirassiers  and  grenadiers  of  the 
guards  which  he  had  not  yet  given.     Napoleon  beheld  at  a  dis- 
tance this  terrible  combat,  begun  without  his  orders.     *'It  is 
too  soon,"  said  he;  ''  too  soon  by  an  hour  1"    He  ordered,  how- 
ever, the  movement  asked  by  Ney,  who  himself  led  the  rein- 
forcements to  the  attack,  with  shouts  of  "Long  live  the  Em- 
peror I"    Once  again  the  Enghsh  hues  were  broken,  but  they 
re-formed  again  after  each  charge,  frequently  hemming  in 
some  of  our  cavalry  in  their  fatal  circle.     WeUington  had  on 
his  side  sent  forward  all  that  remained  of  his  cavalry.     Thus, 
one  after  another,  all  the  corps  were  engaged  in  this  ever- 
renewing  struggle.    Ney,  more  ardent  and  indefatigable  than 
when  the  fighting  began,  in  a  transport  of  heroism  and  despair, 
asked  for  the  infantry  of  the  guard  in  order  to  triumph  at  last 
over  the  English  resistance.     "  If  we  don't  die  here  under  the 
EngUsh  bullets,"  said  he  to  General  d'Erlon,  "there  is  nothing 
left  for  you  and  me  but  to  fall  miserably  under  those  of  the 
emigrants  I"   The  emperor  had  shrugged  liis  shoulders  and  said, 
"  Infantry  I  where  does  he  think  I  can  get  any?    You  see  what 
I  have  on  hand,  and    look  at  what    I    have    still    to  cope 
with  ....  I"    In  fact,  Bulow's  corps  of  20,000  against  Lobau's 
10,000  soldiers  were  now  being  joined  by  the  masses  of  Blucher's 
army,  fresh  for  the  fight,  and  the  old  ]\[arshal  himself  had  al- 
ready arrived  on  the  battle-field. 

It  was  an  essential  part  of  Wellington's  plan  to  wait  for  this 
assistance,  every  moment  more  and  more  necessary.  General 
Picton  had  been  killed  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  and  when 
General  Kemp,  who  replaced  him  in  conmiand,  sent  to  ask  the 
general-in-<^hief  for  reinforcements,  WelHngton  rephed,  "Tell 
him  that  I  have  no  reinforcements  to  send  him.  He  and  I  and 
all  the  Enghshmen  here  have  only  one  thing  to  do,  to  die  at 
our  posts.'"  "Hold  firm,  95th."  he  said,  a  few  minutes  pre- 
viously, imder  the  attack  of  Milhaud's  cuirassiers;  ''  what  will 
they  say  in  England  if  we  give  way?"  "  Don't  be  afraid,  sir," 
replied  the  soldiers,  ''we  know  our  duty."  "This  is  hot 
work,"  repeated  the  Duke  twice,  as  he  threw  himself  within 
one  of  the  squares  which  had  just  been  formed  to  meet  a 
charge  of  the  French  cavalry,  "but  we  shall  stand  it  out!" 


In  every  part  of  this  battle-field,  so  obstinately  contested, 
there  was  displayed  the  same  enthusiasm,  ardent  or  re- 
strained, fuU  of  passion  and  determination  to  win  the  victorj^. 
The  emperor  himself  niUied  the  yoimg  guard  when  giving  way 
before  the  Prussians,  and  ordered  two  battalions  of  the  old 
guard  to  support  them.  My  dear  fellows,"  said  he,  "  now  is 
the  critical  moment;  shorting  is  no  longer  of  any  use;  you 
must  close  with  the  enemy,  man  to  man,  and  throw  them  down 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  guUy  from  which  they 
have  come  to  threaten  the  army,  the  empire,  and  France !" 
"  Long  live  the  Emperor!"  shouted  the  grenadiers  in  reply,  as 
they  drove  back  the  Prussians  for  a  long  distance,  and  crossed 
in  their  turn  the  gulf  which  lay  between.  In  the  distance  ap- 
proached Blucher's  soldiers.  Ney  loudly  called  for  the  in- 
vincible veterans,  who  alone  might  decide  the  \ictory,  and 
supported  by  General  Friant,  he  at  last  hurled  them  forward 
upon  the  English  centre.  That  was  the  decisive  moment. 
General  Hill,  who  had  just' joined  Wellington,  said,  "You  may 
be  killed  here,  what  orders  do  you  leave  me?"  "To  die  on  the 
spot  to  the  last  man,  so  that  the  Prussians  may  be  all  on  the 
ground,"  replied  the  invincible  leader  of  the  English  army. 

Meanwhile  Grouchy  had  not  arrived,  and  the  Prussians 
were  all  at  hand.  After  Ney's  heroic  imprudence,  and  the 
absence  of  reinforcements  which  might  turn  the  tide  of  battle, 
the  emperor  had  only  one  more  chance  to  try,  that  of  crushing 
the  centre  of  the  English  army.  To  meet  the  attack  of  the  old 
guard,  MortLmd's  regiment,  who  had  been  lying  on  the  ground 
on  the  plateau  by  WeDington's  order,  suddenly  rose  and  fired 
their  muskets  when  almost  touching  their  opponents.  General 
Friant  was  wounded,  and  some  squadrons  of  English  cavalry, 
now  reheved  by  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  charged  in  their 
turn.  Our  heavy  cavalry  were  destroyed,  and  only  400 
chasseurs  of  the  guard  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  em- 
peror. They  rushed  against  the  hostile  tide  which  was  ever 
advancing,  but  were  everywhere  out-numbered.  The  cuiras- 
siers who  held  Mont  St.  Jean  found  themselves  compelled  to 
fall  back  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  separated  from  the  main 
body,  and  D'Ei-lon's  corps  were  dispei*sed  at  the  same  time. 
Wellington  had  taken  the  offensive.  Night  being  come,  the 
soldiers  could  no  longer  distingiush  the  emperor,  from  whom 
alone  they  now  derived  confidence.  The  terrible  suspicion  of 
treachery  pervading  their  minds,  the  ranks  were  becoming 
conscious  of  defeat.    There  was  no  'onger  any  reserve  in  the 
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rear,  the  Prussians  had  forced  our  lines  at  Plancenois,  and 

were  all  on  the  battle-field.     The  guard  alone  still  resisted, 
forming  in  squares  which  kept  constantly  contracting  as  death 
made  larger  and  larger  gaps  in  their  ranks.     One  cry  was  in 
the  mouths  of  all,  the  expression  of  the  single  thought  in  all 
their    hearts,    whoever  may    have    first  chosen    the   words: 
*' The  guard  dies,  and  never  surrenders  I"     "Let  none  of  us 
surrender!"  was  still  repeated  by  the  soldiers  when  ther-e  were 
not  more  than  150.     The  English  fired  with  grape-shot  upon 
this  fortress  of  unconquerable  hearts  and  arms.     The  wounded 
and  dying  took  refuge  behmd  the  Hues  that  were  still  stand- 
ing.    A  final  charge  with  the  bayonet,  ur^ed  by  heroic  despair 
and  passion,  signalized  the  last  effort  of  the  old  guard.     The 
emperor  watched  them  from  a  distance,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rushing  and  raging  tide  of  battle.     ''All  is  lost;  they  are 
mixed  together!"  said  he,  when  he  saw  the  hairy  hats  of  his 
grenadiers  confounded  with  the  English  horses  and  soldiers. 
The  confusion  and  rout  were  beconiing  general.     Marshal  Ney, 
after  rallying  the  remains  of  the  Dunitte  division,  said  to 
them,  "Come,  my  friends,  and  see  how  a  marshal  of  France 
dies!"  and  led  them  again  to  face  the  enemy,  while  the  com- 
mander of  the  Rulliere  battalion  detached  the  ea^ile  from  their 
standard  and  concealed  it  imder  his  jacket.     After  a  fifth  horse 
had  been  lolled  nnder  him,  ho  headed  the  charge  on  foot,  but 
without  findmg  the  death  which  he  sought,  and  without  re- 
ceiving a  single   wound.     A  square  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
grenadiers  sun^oundedthe  emperor  with  their  ranks,  and  drew 
him  to  a  distance  from  the  battle-field.     Not  a  w-ord  was 
spoken.     On  the  Charleroi  road,  which  was  a  crowded  scene  of 
frightful  disorder,  men  flying  and  pursuing,  foot  soldiers  and 
horse  soldiei-s  w^ounded  and  dWng,  all  hurried  on  or  fell  in  a 
confused  mass.     Welhngton's  aides-de-camp  tried  to  draw  him 
out  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood  of  being  shot    by  both 
friends  and  foes.     "What  does  it  matter?"  said  the  Enghsh 
general,  as  impassible    in  victory-  as    during  the  fight,    "let 
them  fire  as  they  like,  the  battle  is  gained !" 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  alone  said  a  few  words  to  tne  soldiers 
who  were  protecting  him.  His  brother  Jerome  and  the  major- 
general  marched  by  his  side.  No  one  knew  what  had  become 
of  several  of  the  generals:  some  were  killed,  and  a  large  num- 
ber wounded,  and  more  than  20,000  French  soldiers  remained 
on  the  battle-field.  The  Prussians  had  given  no  quarter.  The 
English  showed  humanity  to  the  wounded.     "  Leave  it  all  to 
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me,"  said  Bliicher  to  Wellington,  when  the  two  leaders  of  the 
allied  army  met  between  Belle- Alliance  and  Plancenois.  "I 
undertake  the  pursuit. "  A  large  number  of  the  flying  soldiers 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  cavalry.  Fortunately  fatigue  obhged 
them  to  halt  at  the  small  river  Dyle.  The  Belgians  every- 
where received  the  escaping  army  with  kindness. 

The  emperor  advanced  to  Charleroi,  whence  he  set  out  for 
Laon,  ordering  Jerome  and  Soult  to  lead  the  remains  of  the 
army  towards  that  town.  By  a  despatch  sent  in  search  of 
Marshal  Grouchy,  he  was  informed  of  the  disaster,  and  ordered 
to  retreat  upon  Xamur.  Tlie  orderly  who  carried  the  messap:e 
met  the  marshal  and  his  corps  between  Wavre  and  Linial. 
Tlie  previous  evening  they  had  made  an  ineffectual  attack  on 
Wavre,  and  General  Gerard  was  severely  wounded;  yet 
though  certain  of  death,  he  tried,  wuth  General  Vnndamme's 
concurrence,  to  persuade  their  chief  to  march  to  the  noise  of 
cannon  at  Waterloo,  which  thundered  in  the  distance. 
Nothing  now  remained  for  him  but  to  obey  the  emperor's  in- 
structions, as  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  surprised  by  the  victor- 
ious  enemy,  and  thus  adding  a  new  misfortune  to  the  deplora- 
ble position  of  affaii-s.  He  commenced  the  march  towards 
Laon  with  his  corps,  saying  repeatedly  to  his  lieutenants, 
"When  you  see  my  orders,  gentlemen,  you  will  admit  that  I 
could  not  act  differently  from  what  I  have  done." 

It  was  the  end,  and  everybody  knew  it ;  none  better  than  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  He  had  risked  on  one  cast  of  the  die  his 
fortune  and  his  empire,  but  fate  had  betrayed  him.  He  vainly 
made  a  final  effort  to  enumerate  the  resources  still  at  liis  dis- 
position. When  he  reached  Paris,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th, 
urged  by  his  councillors  to  return  to  his  capital,  and  sorry  to 
leave  the  army,  he  for  a  moment  gave  vent  to  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment before  Caulaincourt.  "  The  army  fought  magnifi- 
cently," said  he;  "  they  were  seized  by  a  panic  terror,  and  all 
was  lost:  Ney  acted  like  a  madman;  he  made  me  massacre  my 
cavalry.  I  am  quite  knocked  up,  and  must  have  two  houre' 
rest  before  I  do  anything.  I  am  choking !"  While  a  bath  was 
being  prepared  he  said,  "I  shall  at  once  assemble  the  two 
chambers  in  special  session ;  I  have  no  longer  an  army  or  a 
single  musket ;  my  only  resource  is  the  comitry.  I  hope  the 
representatives  will  second  me  when  they  feel  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  their  heads." 

Tlie  Duke  of  Vicentia  made  no  reply.  He  had  in  vain  tried 
to  enhghten  the  emperor  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
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Paris  and  the  Chambers.  The  rumor  of  the  disaster  had  spread 
over  the  capital,  in  spite  of  the  lying  message  read  by  Regnault 
de  St.  Jean  in  the  tribune  of  the  representatives.  For  three 
days  every  battle  had  been  represented  as  a  brilUant  victory, 
and  on  the  21st  the  minister  of  state  announced  that  a  great 
battle  had  been  fought  four  leagues  from  Brussels ;  that  the 
English  army,  after  fighting  the  whole  day,  had  been  obliged 
to  yield  up  the  field,  when  some  traitors  by  spreading  alarm 
caused  a  state  of  disorder  which  the  presence  of  his  Majesty 
could  not  rectify ;  that  some  serious  disasters  were  the  result, 
but  that  his  Majesty  having  come  to  Paris  to  confer  with  his 
ministers  as  to  the  means  of  restoring  the  material  of  the  army, 
also  intended  to  consult  the  Chambers  as  to  what  legislative 
measures  present  circumstances  demanded. 

No  one  considered  the  result  of  such  false  statements,  not 
even  those  who  suggested  them.  The  emperor  was  aware  of 
the  distrust  vdih.  which  several  leading  representatives  were 
animated  against  him.  On  the  day  after  the  elections  they 
chose  Lanjuinais  to  be  president,  as  a  living  pror»f  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  Napoleon  felt  greatly  annoyed.  During  his 
absence,  men's  minds  became  more  and  more  uneasy.  The 
reports  of  Carnot,  Caulain court  and  especially  that  of  Fouch^ 
on  the  home  and  foreign  affairs  of  France,  had  aggravated  the 
al;irni.  without  throwing  the  representatives  into  the  em- 
peror's arms.  When  discussing  the  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  Lepelletier,  an  old  ' '  terrorist, "  proposed  that  the 
title  ''  saviour  of  the  country"  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
emperor.  "But  wait  till  he  has  saved  it !"  exclaimed  Dupin, 
then  quite  yoimg. 

Every  hour  the  chance  of  safety  seemed  more  doubtful.  On 
the  21st  of  March,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  La  Fayette 
mounted  the  tribune  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  when  for  the  first 
time  during  many  years  I  raise  a  voice  which  the  older  friends 
of  Uberty  will  still  recognize,  I  feel  that  I  am  called  to  speak 
to  you  of  the  dangers  of  our  coimtry,  which  you  alone  at 
present  have  the  power  to  save.  Sinister  rumors  have  spread 
.  .  .  .  ,  and  they  are  unhappily  confirmed.  The  moment  has 
now  come  for  us  to  rally  round  our  old  tricolor  flag  of  '89,  the 
flag  of  liberty,  equality,  and  public  order,  and  it  is  this  only 
which  we  have  to  defend  against  foreign  pretensions  and  ex- 
ternal aggression.  Permit,  then,  a  veteran  of  this  sacred 
cause,  who  has  never  known  party-spirit,  to  submit  to  you  a 
few  preliminary  resolutions  the  necessity  of  which  I  trust  you 
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will  appreciate:— The  chamber  of  representatives  declares  the 
national  independence  to  be  in  danger;  it  declares  its  sittings 
permanent ;  it  invites  the  ministers  to  throw  themselves  forth- 
with upon  its  confidence." 

The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

Whilst  the  ministers  were  being  thus  appealed  to  in  the 
chambers,  they  w^ere  assembled  in  Council  with  the  emperor. 
Mai*shal  Davout  had  found  him  i\\  his  bath,  his  body  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  his  mind  weighed  down  by  misfortune,  but 
he  had  recovered  his  strength,  announced  his  intention  of 
claiming  from  the  country  the  dictatorial  power  which  was 
necessary  to  him  at  this  supreme  crisis.  The  ministers  looked 
at  each  other,  confounded  in  the  presence  of  the  illusions 
which  still  existevl  in  the  mind  of  their  master.  "The  em- 
peror is  wrong  to  count  upon  the  chambers,"  said  the  Due 
Decres,  *'tliey  are  resolved  upon  a  separation  from  him." 
Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'iVngely  expressed  himself  in  the  same 
sense.  "Speak  frankly,"  said  Napoleon,  "  it  is  my  abdication 
which  they  desire."  "  Yes,  sire, "replied  the  Minister  of  State, 
*'  and  if  your  Majesty  does  not  tender  it,  the  chamber  wiU  per- 
haps dare  to  demand  it." 

Lucien  Bonaparte  now  rose,  always  faithful  in  the  time  of 
trouble  to  that  brother  whose  imperial  yoke  he  had  but  lately 
shaken  off. 

Since  the  chamber  does  not  appear  disposed  to  join  the 
emperor  in  order  to  save  France,"  he  said,  "  the  emperor  must 
save  her  by  himself.  Let  him  declare  himself  dictator,  put 
the  country  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  call  all  patriots  and  good 
Frenchmen  to  its  defence."  "I  do  not  fear  the  deputies, '^ 
cried  Napoleon,  "whatever  they  may  do;  the  people  and 
the  army  I  have  still.  One  word  from  me,  and  they 
would  be  annihilated."  At  the  same  moment  the  proposal 
of  La  Fayette  arrived  from  the  chamber.  Napoleon  was 
troubled.  "  I  w^as  wrong  not  to  dismiss  all  these  people  before 
my  departure,"  he  said,  "they  will  ruin  France.  Regnault 
has  not  deceived  me;  I  will  abdicate  if  I  must."  Meanwhile, 
after  long  uncertainty  and  several  vain  attempts  at  reconcil- 
iation, the  emperor  decided  upon  sending  Lucien  as  bearer  of 
his  message  to  the  chamber.  He  entered  in  the  uniform  of  the 
national  guard,  accom.panied  by  Carnot,  Caulaincourt,  Fouch^, 
and  Davout,  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  being  appointed  commis- 
sioner extraordinary  from  his  Majesty  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  I  come  to  propose  to  them  certain  means  of  sav- 
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ing  the  country. "  He  at  the  same  time  announced  that  a  com- 
mittee had  been  charged  witii  renewing  and  carrying  out  nego- 
tiations with  the  foreign  powers  w^th  the  view  of  putting  au 
end  to  the  war.  ''  But,"  added  the  emperor's  message,  ''it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  the  most  complete  harmony. 
I  count  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  chambers  and  on  their  per- 
sonal attachment  to  me." 

Jay  ascended  the  tribune.  Moderate  and  honest  by  nature, 
he  was  that  day  the  instrument  of  Fouch^'s  intrigues.  In  a 
few  simple  but  effective  words,  he  asked  the  ministers  if  they 
beUeved  peace  to  be  possible  as  long  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
remained  on  the  throne.  Seeing  their  silence  and  embarrass- 
ment, he  rose  to  eloquence,  and  described  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  France,  and  concluded  with  a  proposal  that  the  cham- 
ber should  demand  the  emperor's  abdication.  In  vain  did 
LucicTi  courageously  attempt  to  defend  his  brother  and  re- 
proach France  for  her  inconstancy.  La  Fayette  rose,  and 
vividly  expressed  the  general  sentiment.  "Prince,  you  are 
calunmiating  the  nation.  It  is  not  for  having  abandoned  Na- 
poleon that  posterity  will  be  able  to  reproach  France,  but,  alas, 
for  having  followed  him  too  far.  She  has  followed  liim  in  the 
fields  of  Italy,  in  the  scorching  Egyptian  s^mds,  in  the  burning 
fields  of  Spain,  in  the  vast  plains  of  Germany,  and  the  icy 
wastes  of  Russia.  Six  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  sleep  by 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus;  can  you  tell  us  how 
many  have  fallen  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  the 
Nieinan  and  the  Moskowa?  Alas!  had  she  been  less  constant, 
France  w^ould  have  saved  two  millions  of  her  children;  she 
would  have  saved  your  brother,  your  family,  us  ail,  from  the 
abyss  into  which  we  are  to-day  being  dragged,  without  know- 
ing if  we  wih  be  able  to  extricate  ourselves  from  it." 

The  i-eal  gravity  of  the  situation  burst  upon  the  chambers. 
It  burst  upon  the  Ely  see  Palace  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  agita- 
tion and  changes  of  thought.  He  had  received  news  from  the 
ai-my ;  about  50,000  men  had  already  rallied  at  Laon,  and  some 
reinforcements  could  be  counted  upon;  with  the  depots,  some 
hundred  thousand  men  could  be  foimed.  The  military  party 
was  not  absolutely  lost,  and  the  impassioned  obstinacy  of  the 
great  gambler  was  unwilling  to  abandon  it.  Two  commissions 
had  been  appointed  by  the  chambei-s,  charged  with  deliberat- 
ing with  the  ministers  upon  salutary  measures.  The  homf 
pohcy  was  discussed,  but  at  every  motion,  at  every  proposal, 
the  idea  of  the  abdication  cropped  up  in  the  propositions  and 
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speeches.  Tlie  representatives  expected  to  hear  it  proclaimed 
on  tht^  morning  of  the  22nd  of  March.  When  they  assembled 
in  the  hall  at  nine  o'clock,  they  received  a  communication 
from  General  Grenier  to  the  effect  that  several  negotiators  had 
been  sent  to  the  allies'  camp  charged  with  treating  in  the 
namn  of  the  chambers.  The  germ  of  the  abdication  was  con- 
tained in  this  declaiation,  but  the  impatience  of  the  represen- 
tatives was  not  satisfied  with  this.  It  was  said  that  the  em- 
peror still  hesitated,  and  Fouche's  creatures  indiistnously  dis- 
seminated the  fear  of  seeing  him  all  at  once  again  vigorously 
take  possession  of  power  by  a  direct  appr>al  to  the  |>eo]>le  and 
the  army.  Forfeiture  began  to  be  talked  of:  a  vote  wiis  even 
proposed.  General  Sali^nac,  who  had  been  disgraceii  under 
the  empire,  craved  an  hour  of  respite  for  his  old  chief,  in 
order  to  give  him  time  to  take  his  resolution  before  volunUir- 
ily  layhig  down  the  proudest  sceptre  in  the  world.  "  If  I 
asked  you  to  give  him  till  to-moiTOw,  or  till  tnis  evening."  he 
said,  **I  could  understand  your  objections,  but  one  hourT 
**One  hour!  one  hour!  Ix't  him  have  one  hour!"  was  the  cry 
from  every  bench.  The  news  was  immediately  carritxi  to  Na- 
poleon. 

For  a  moment  his  pride  revolted  at  the  summons,  and  at  the 
respite  allowed  him.  '"  i  will  not  abdic^ate  for  a  hare-brained 
lot  of  Jacobins  and  adventurers!"  he  cried,  **I  ought  to  have 
denounced  them  to  the  j>eople  and  turned  them  out ;  but  lost 
time  can  be  made  up!"  Then,  recovering  hinisc^lt,  and  pcraiv- 
ing  the  vanity  of  his  hopes  and  the  uselessness  of  his  anger, 
**  Write  to  these  gentlemen,  that  they  need  not  disturb  them- 
selves," said  he  to  Fouche.  who  took  Cixre  to  foUow  the  pro- 
gress of  his  own  intrigues,  "they  are  goijig  to  get  all  they 
want."  Fouche  wrote  to  Manuel.  The  emperor  dictated  his 
second  abdication  to  Lucien  Bonaparte.  "  Frenchmen,  in  com- 
mencing the  war  to  sustain  the  national  indej^endenf^e,  I 
counted  upon  united  efforts,  united  wishes,  and  on  the  concur- 
rence of  the  national  authorities.  I  had  reasons  for  hoping  for 
success,  and  I  braved  the  declarations  of  all  the  powers  against 
me.  Circumstances  appearing  to  be  changed,  I  offer  myself  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  France.  May  they 
be  sincere  in  their  declarations  that  they  have  only  cherished 
it  against  my  person !  My  political  life  is  over,  and  I  proclaim 
my  son  Emperor  of  the  French,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  the 
Se<'ond.  The  present  ministers  will  form  provisionally  the 
council  of  government.  The  interest  which  I  tak®  in  my  son 
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compels  me  to  invite  the  chambers  to  organiise  a  regency  by 
law  without  delay.  Unite  yourselves  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  safety,  and  that  you  may  remain  an  independent  nation. " 
The  emperor  did  not  attempt  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  step  which  he  took  in  abdicating.  ' '  My  son  I" 
he  repeated  two  or  three  times,  "my  son  I  what  a  chimera  I 
No,  no.  It  is  not  in  favor  of  my  son  that  I  am  abdicating,  but 
in  that  of  the  Bourbons.  They  at  least  are  not  prisoners  at 
Vienna  I" 

After  some  waverings,  which  for  a  moment  seemed  to  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  preferment  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  the  chambers 
ignoring  that  part  of  the  emperor's  message,  resolved  upon  the 
nomination  of  an  executive  committee  charged  provisionally 
with  carrying  on  the  government.  Three  of  its  members  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  two  by 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Fouch^,  Camot,  and  General  Grenier 
were  immediately  chosen  by  the  representatives,  and  a  deputa- 
tion was  appointed  to  thank  the  emperor  for  his  self-sacrifice. 
"  I  hope  my  abdication  will  be  for  the  good  of  France,"  he  re- 
plied to  Lanjuinais,  '*  but  I  do  not  expect  it  to  be."  Then,  aa 
if  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  he  commended  his  son  to  his  care. 
"  It  is  in  his  favor  that  I  am  abdicating,"  he  said. 

He  repeated  this  to  the  delegates  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
A  sad  and  violent  scene  had  taken  place  in  their  assembly! 
Marshal  Ney  had  arrived,  still  greatly  distressed  by  the  disas- 
ters of  Waterloo,  and  declaring  that  all  was  lost  and  that  noth 
ing  was  left  but  to  treat  with  the  enemy.     General  Drouot  had 
prevailed  upon  him  not  to  contradict  these  assertions,  and  the 
imperial  message  had  completed  the  work  of  so  wing  dissension 
among  the  peers.      Lucien  Bonaparte  had  insisted  upon  the 
proclamation  of  Napoleon  II.,  some  other  members  had  pro- 
tested against  this,  and  Labedoy^re  had  flown  into  a  passion. 
"  There  are  some  people  here  who,  lately  at  the  feet  of  Napo- 
leon fortunate,  wish  to  abandon  Napoleon  unfortunate.     If  his 
son  is  not  recognized,  his  abdication  is  annulled,  and  he  ought 
to  take  it  back.     The  traitors  will  perhaps  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  their  intrigues  with  the  foreigner.    I  see  some  now  on 
the  benches  who  have  already  done  so."— A  tumult  of  shouts 
had  interrupted  the  imprudent  orator,  and  the  chamber  had 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Executive  Commission,  Caulain- 
court  and  Quinette,  formerly  members  of  the  convention. 

In  vain  did  certain  revolutionaries  and  old  servants  of  the 
empire  still  adhere  to  the  notion  of  a  regency  which  they  couJd 
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nominate  under  the  name  of  Napoleon  11.  Public  opinion,  bold 
and  steadfast  in  its  good  sense,  went  dead  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbons,  the  emperor  once  out  of  the  way. 
Manuel,  a  young  advocate  of  Aix,  known  to  Fouch6,  who 
availed  himself  of  his  services  without  employing  him,  cleverly 
dissuaded  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  from  a  vote  in  favor 
of  Napoleon  II.,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  interfering 
with  its  liberty  of  action.  *' What  party  have  we  to  fear?"  he 
said.  *'  Is  it  the  republican  party  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  that  party  longer  exists,  whether  in  heads  devoid  of 
or  in  those  matured  by  experience.  Is  it  the  Orleans  party? 
That  party,  doubtless,  by  the  protection  which  it  offers  to  the 
principles^  and  to  the  men  of  the  revolution,  would  seem  to 
offer  more  chances  than  any  other  for  the  liberty  and  ha])pi- 
ness  of  the  people;  but  we  know  that  it  has  not  many  opinions 
on  its  side.  Finally,  is  it  the  roy ahst  party  ?  Every  one  opposes 
it  in  tlie  chamber,  and  we  are  generally  agreed  upon  the  prom- 
ises of  the  future  which  it  holds  out  to  France.  Nevertheless, 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  especially  among  men  who  cannot 
rise  above  the  level  of  their  own  selfish  interests,  there  are  nu- 
merous followers  who  are  devoted  to  it,  some  from  remem- 
brance, sentiment,  or  custom,  othere  by  love  of  peace,  welfare, 
and  quiet  enjoyment." 

Manuel  concluded  by  moving  an  order  of  the  day  on  the 
siini)le  ground  that,  Nai>oleon  XL  being  Emperor  of  the  French 
in  his  own  right,  his  proclamation  was  not  necessary.  The 
Chamber  adopted  his  idea,  and  contented  itself  by  appointing 
Generals  La  Fayette  and  Sebastiani,  Pont^roulant,  Argcnson 
and  Laforest,  to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  to  an- 
nounce officially  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  to  treat  for 
peace.  Almost  deserted  at  the  Elysee,  the  emperor  had  retired 
to  Malmaison,  where  Queen  Hortense  had  been  living  since  the 
death  of  her  mother  (May  29,  1814).  The  acts  drawn  up  by 
the  executive  commission  bore  this  signiiieant  title  suggested 
by  Douche:  "  In  the  name  of  the  French  people." 

Ever  since  the  departure  of  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  that 
contusion  of  parties  and  opinions,  there  had  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  constitutional  royalists,  an  ardent  and  sincere  desire  to 
let  the  fugitive  monarch  know  the  tinith  about  the  state  of 
France,  and  to  convey  to  him  useful  suggestions  as  to  the 
course  He  should  pursue.  "  It  was  not  only  necessiiry  to  uisist 
upon  the  necessity  for  his  persevering  in  the  constitutional 
system,  and  in  the  open  gicceptation  of  French  society,  such  aa 
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modem  times  had  made  it,  it  was  necessary  to  enter  into  per- 
sonal questions ;  to  tell  the  king  the  presence  of  Blacas  near 
him  was  essentially  prejudicial  to  his  cause;  to  demand  the 
banishment  of  the  favorite ;  to  call  forth  some  act,  some  public 
words  which  would  serve  to  explain  frankly  the  intentions  of 
the  king  before  again  possessing  himself  of  the  government  of 
his  estates;  to  persuade  him,  in  fine,  to  trust  implicitly  in  the 
counsels  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  with  whom,  moreover,  at  this 
time,  hardly  any  of  the  men  who  gave  this  advice  had  the 
shghtest  relation,  and  for  whom  even  the  majority  of  them  had 
little  liking."* 

M.  Guizot  accepted  this  difficult  mission,  and  has  often  been 
blamed  for  its  unfortunate  conclusion.     He  found  at  Ghent  his 
friends,  Jaucourt,  Louis,  Beugnot,  Lally-ToUendal,  and  Mou- 
nier,  sad  and  broken-spirited,  bravely  struggUng  against  the 
passions  and  designs,  odious  or  ridiculous,  of  party-spirit.     He 
saw  the  king,  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  which  was  raging 
around  him.     ''What  troubles  us,  sire,  is  that,  believing  in 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Monarchy,  people  have  no  confidence 
in  its  lasting."     "Why?  when  the  great  maker  of  revolution  is 
removed,  the  Monarchy  will  last.     It  is  clear  of  course,  that  if 
Bonaparte  returns  to  the  island  of  Elba,  it  will  be  begun  afresh ; 
but  when  he  is  finished,   revolutions  will  be  finished  too.'' 
"  There  are  other  things  to  be  feared  besides  Bonaparte,  sire. 
People  fear  the  weakness  of  the  royal  government;  its  vacilla- 
tion between  old  and  new  ideas  and  interests;  the  disunion,  or 
at  least  tbe  disagi-eement,  of  its  ministers."    Guizot  mentioned 
Blacas.     "I  will  stick  to  everything  I  have  promised  in  the 
Charter,"  replied  Louis  XVIH.,  "  what  does  it  matter  to  France 
what  friends  I  keep  in  my  palace,  so  long  as  no  act  emanates 
from  it  which  does  not  meet  her  views?"    The  battle  of  Water- 
loo had  precipitated  events  and  rendered  prompt  decisions  in- 
evitable.    The  king  set  out  for  Mons;  there  he  got  lid  of  Blacas. 
appointed  ambassador  at  Naples;  at  the  same  time,  and  wiiiie 
refusmg  his  resignation,    Louis  XVIIL  had  coldly  received 
Talleyrand.      This  conduct  was  neither  prudent  nor  clever. 
Europe  wished  to  see  with  whom  she  was  going  to  treat,  and 
Talleyrand  had  made  a  great  name  in  Vienna  for  success  and 
abihty.     On  the  advice  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  king  directed 
his  steps  towards  Cateau-Canibresis,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
English  army.     Pressed  by  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  put  an  end  tc 
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these  difficulties,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  Talleyrand 
at  Mons.  *'I  i^^oatly  regret,"  he  said,  "that  you  did  not  ac- 
company the  king  here.  It  is  I  who  have  eagerly  persuailed 
him  to  enter  France  at  the  same  time  as  we  do.  Had  I  been 
able  to  tell  you  the  motives  which  have  directed  me  in  this 
circumstance,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  would  have  given  the 
king  the  same  advice.  I  hope  you  will  come  and  hear  them.** 
Talleyrand  immediately  joined  the  king  at  Cambrai.  A  liberal 
proclamation,  drawn  up  by  Beugnot,  and  containing  the  indL 
cations  of  a  sound  policy,  was  signed  without  difficulty  by 
Louis  XVIIL  Monsieur  had  protested  violently,  and  he  ob- 
tained with  trouble  a  few  unimportant  modifications.  The 
armies  of  the  allied  powers  were  already  on  the  mu\rch  towards 
Paris.  A  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  dated  June 
24th,  announced  to  the  French  people  that  he  entered  their 
country  not  as  an  enemy  (except  of  that  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  with  whom  he  could  have  neither  peace  nor  truce),  but  in 
order  to  aid  them  in  shaking  off  tne  iron  yoke  which  had  op« 
pressed  them.  Mai'shal  Bliicher,  intoxicated  with  the  ven- 
geance which  he  had  exercised,  and  with  that  which  he  waa 
preparing,  loudly  announced  his  intention  of  seizing  and  pun- 
ishing Napoleon  if  he  could  get  him  into  his  clutches,  without 
waiting  for  what  the  allied  powers  should  determine  upon  with 
regard  to  him.  "It  will  not  accord  with  the  part  we  have 
plnyed  during  these  late  events  to  debase  ourselves  to  the  trade 
oi:  the  executioner,"  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  him.  At 
Paris,  Fouche  had  let  Vitrolles  out  of  prison,  and  charged  him 
with  making  his  advances  to  Louis  XVIIL  ''  Perhaps  we  shall 
not  go  quite  straight,  but  we  shall  finish  by  arriving  at  him,'' 
the  Duke  of  Otranto  had  said.  "  Have  no  fear  for  your  head, 
it  will  be  put  on  the  same  hook  as  mine,  which  is,  it  is  ti-ue,  in 
some  very  tolerable  danprer.  All  the  madmen  in  the  army 
have  sw^om  to  make  me  out  a  bad  lot.  We  are  working  here 
in  the  king's  service;  perhaps  m'^anwliile  we  shall  have  to  go 
by  way  of  Napoleon  II.  and  the  Due  d'Orleans.'* 

*'In  the  deplorable  condition  into  whicli  the  enten>rise  of  an 
Iieroic  and  chimerical  egotism  had  thi-owm  France,  there  waa 
clearly  only  one  course  to  follow,  namely,  to  recognize  Louis 
XVI li.,  to  take  action  upon  his  lib-eral  ideas,  and  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  him  in  order  to  treat  with  the  foreigners.  This  was 
a  duty  in  the  interests  of  pf^ace,  and  a  course  calculated  to  Jif- 
ford  the  best  chances  of  diminishini^  the  e%ils  of  invasion,  tor 
Louis  XVIII.  alone  was  able  to  repel  them  with  some  authority. 
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To  accept  without  hesitation  or  delay  the  second  restoration, 
and  to  place  the  king  between  France  and  Europe,  was  the 
course  clearly  pointed  out  by  patriotism  and  common  sense. 
But  not  only  was  this  not  done,  but  everything  was  done,  or 
was  allowed  to  be  done,  which  was  necessary  to  make  the  res- 
toration appear  the  work  of  foreign  efforts  only,  and  to  make 
France,  after  her  mihtary  defeat,  undergo  a  pohtical  and  diplo- 
matic one.     The  chamber  of  the  hundred  days  lacked  inteUi- 
gence  and  resolution.     It  did  not  lend  itself  either  to  imperial 
despotism  or  to  revolutionary  violence,  it  did  not  become  the 
instrument  of  any  of  the  extreme  parties,  it  applied  itself  hon- 
estly to  the  task  of  holding  back  France  on  the  brink  of  the 
abyss  into  which  they  would  have  hked  to  push  her;  but  its 
pohcy  was  entirely  negative,  it  beat  about  timidly  outside  the 
harbor,  instead  of  resolutely  entering,  shutting  its  eyes  when  it 
reached  the  bar,  and  submitting,  not  through  confidence,  but 
through  weakness,  to  the  infatuation  and  obstinacy  of  the  old 
or  new  enemies  of  the  king.     It  was  to  these  hesitations,  to 
these  fruitless  gropings  of  the  only  pubhc  power  then  in  exist- 
ence, that  Fouch^  owed  his  importance  and  his  ephemeral  suc- 
cess.    When  honest  men  fail  to  understand  and  carry  out  the 
designs  of  providence,  dishonest  people  undertake  the  task. 
On  the  spur  of  necessity,  and  in  the  midst  of  general  impotence, 
there  always  gather  together  certain  corrupt  spirits,  bold  and 
sagacious  in  discovering  what  is  likely  to  happen,  and  what 
contingencies  may  arise;  and  they  make  themselves  the  instru- 
ments of  a  triumph  which  does  not  actually  belong  to  them, 
but  by  which  they  succeed  in  giving  themselves  airs  in  order 
to  appropriate  for  themselves  its  fruits.     Such  a  man  was  the 
Duke  of  Otranto  in  the  hundred  days.     A  revolutionary  turned 
grand  seigneur,  and  wishing  to  ingratiate  himself  under  this 
double  character  with  the  old  French  royalty,  he  displayed  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  object  all  the  savoir-faire  and  audacity  of  a 
gamester,  endowed  with  more  foresight  and  wisdom  than  his 
fellows. "  ♦    Through  the  endless  labyrinth  of  these  complicated 
and  shameless  intrigues  Fouche  marched,  always  with  fhe  defi- 
nite view  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  but  he  required 
time  in  order  to  serve  his  personal  interests  imder  the  Restora- 
tion ;  he  was  not  anxious  for  the  conclusion. 

Others  were  more  urgent,  perhaps  because  they  were  honest 
and  sincere.     Marshal  Davout  had  been  badly  treated  by  the 
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court  in  1814;  he  had  at  that  time  dipped  into  the  military 
plots,  and  had  actively  and  ardently  served  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon during  the  hundred  days.  After  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, he  saw  France  conquered,  and  ready  to  be  once  more  torn 
by  civil  war;  he  took  his  resolution  courageously,  and  received 
favorably  the  advances  which  Marshal  Oudinot  had  been 
charged  to  make  to  him  by  Vitrolles.  With  the  consent  of 
Fouche  a  grand  council  was  convoked,  to  which  were  nomi- 
nated the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries  of  the  two 
chambers.  The  marshal  demonstrate*!  from  military  reports 
that  the  army  was  henceforth  unfit  to  oppose  the  allied  forces; 
then,  as  all  present  remained  silent,  he  repeated:  "  In  the  light 
of  the  tidings  that  have  reached  me  from  the  departments,  as 
well  as  from  the  corps  posted  on  the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  I 
regard  France  as  lost,  if  she  does  not  hasten  to  treat  with  Louis 
XVIII."  He  immediately  added  some  conditions.  The  king, 
he  thought,  ought  to  enter  Paris  without  a  foreign  guard,  ac- 
cepting the  national  colors,  guaranteeing  the  personal  security 
of  every  one,  and  the  conservation  of  all  property  and  appoint- 
ments, and,  finally,  maintaining  the  Legion  of  Honor  as  the 
principal  order  of  the  State. 

The  marshal  thus  cut  the  knot  of  the  situation  with  a  firm 
hand,  accustomed  to  serve  France  resolutely;  the  hesitations 
and  dislikes  of  the  old  conventionals,  obstructed  and  delayed 
the  decision.  They  were  encouraged  in  their  opposition  by  the 
report  that  certain  commissioners  had  just  been  re<;eived,  em- 
powered to  treat  with  the  alUes.  Before  advancing  towards 
Haguenau,  where  the  allied  sovereigns  were  at  the  time,  they 
had  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  at  Laon,  and 
they  had  gathered  some  impressions  rather  than  obtained  any 
categorical  declarations.  They  transmitted  to  the  feeble  ex- 
ecutive power  which  governed  France  provisiomdly,  their 
opinion  that  the  aUied  princes  were  not  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  ascension  of  Napoleon  IL,  and  that  they  did  not  insist  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This  assurance  circulated  in 
the  chambers  by  the  membei-s  of  the  grand  council  whose 
wishes  it  flattered,  increased  the  excitement  and  uncertainty. 
Meanwhile  the  hostile  armies  approached  Piiris.  The  commis- 
sionei-s  of  the  chambers  liad  not  been  allowed  to  come  near  the 
sovereigns  in  Alsace ;  they  had  taken  the  way  back  to  Paris, 
not  without  difficulty.  Negotiators  were  chosen  afresh,  and 
were  charged  to  treat  for  an  armistice  with  the  victorious  gen- 
erals.   The  intrigues  of  Fouche  brought  them  within  reach  of 
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the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  waa  always  steady,  sensible,  and 
favorable  to  the  restoration,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  the  throne.  He  communiciited  to  the  commission* 
ei-s  of  the  executive  th  )  declaration  signed  at  Cambrai  by  King 
Louis  XVIII.,  counselling  them  to  hold  by  the  Chartt-r  ot  3814, 
without  claiming  to  impose  on  the  king  any  humiliating  con- 
ditions. A  homogeneous  and  strongly  constituted  ministry 
was  alone  necessary  to  assure  good  government.  Louie 
XVIII.  had  promised  to  conlide  the  direction  of  it  to  Tully- 
rand.  The  Duke  of  Welhngton  did  not  conceal  from  the 
negotiators  that  the  advice  of  the  Austrians  and  of  the  majority 
of  the  allied  princes  was,  that  they  should  not  grant  an  arm- 
istice, and  that  they  should  not  consent  to  treat  before  occupy- 
ing Paris.  Already  Marshal  Bliicher  had  caused  tiie  environs 
of  the  capital  to  be  devastated  by  his  cavalry.  He  had  blown  up 
several  of  the  bridges  on  the  Seine,  and  had  posted  his  troops 
on  the  left  bank. 

The  possible  defence  of  Paris  remained  the  last  hope  of  the 
determined  adversaries  of  the  Restoration.  More  than  60,000 
men  were  united  under  the  hand,  or  were  within  the  reach  of 
Marshal  Davout.  "  If  he  would  only  engage  in  a  battle,''  said 
he,  "I  am  ready  to  fight,  and  I  hope  to  win.*'  "Are  you  able 
to  answer  for  the  victory?"  slyly  asked  Fouche.  "  Yes,"  re- 
phed  the  marshal;  "if  I  am  not  killed  in  the  fii-st  two  hours." 
Camot  and  Marshal  Soidt  held  the  defence  to  be  impossible, 
even  after  the  gain  of  a  battle. 

It  was  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  the  most  painful  alter- 
native ;  with  hearts  full  of  patriotic  anger  and  sadness,  the 
executive  commission  resolved  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to 
Marshal  Bliicher,  who  had  drawn  nearer  to  Paris  than  the 
Duke  of  Welhngton,  in  order  to  obtain  the  renewal  of  the  arm- 
istice negotiations.  They  believed  themselves  certain  of  a 
favorable  reception.  Mai-shal  Davout,  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  their  eagerness  to 
fight.  He  repressed  at  the  sime  time  his  own  indignation  in 
the  presence  of  the  menacing  enemy.  The  three  negotiators, 
Bignon,  interim  minister  of  foreign  alfairs,  General  Guille- 
minot,  and  Bondy,  perfect  of  the  Seine,  arrived,  at  his  head- 
quarters at  Montrouge.  They  came  to  demand  his  signature 
to  the  projects  of  negotiation.  The  excitement  was  as  great 
among  the  officers  as  among  the  soldiers.  '*  Better  to  die 
fighting  than  to  capitulate  to  the  aUies,"  reiterated  the  generals 
grouped  around  their  illustrious  leader.    But  France  cotUd  w^ 
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perish  like  her  heroic  defenders.  After  a  brief  and  final 
reconnaissance,  Marshal  Davout  signed,  as  all  the  nienibers  of 
the  executive  commission  had  done.  '*  I  have  sent  a  flag  of 
truce,"  he  said  to  Bignon,  "  you  can  set  out." 

It  was  a  clever  thought  of  Fouche  to  direct  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  the  head-quarters  of  Bliicher,  who,  always  violently 
opposed  to  the  French,  was  jealous  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  therefore  felt  flattered  by  the  appearance  of  the  negotia- 
tors in  his  camp.  The  English  general,  however,  was  not  slow 
in  arriving.  Each  had  taken  a  side,  inflexible  on  the  import- 
ant points  regarding  which  the  commissioners  were  empowered 
to  treat  primarily.  Discussion  was  impossible,  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  sovereigns  were  as  summary  as  the  decisions 
of  their  generals.  The  plenipotentiaries  had  proposed  several 
plans,  and  they  were  reduced  to  accept  conditions  more  un- 
favorable than  they  could  have  foreseen.  The  French  army 
shoidd  evacuate  Paris  and  the  environs  within  three  days,  and 
retire  beyond  the  Loire,  carrying  with  it  its  arms,  artillery, 
and  baggage.  The  officers  of  the  federates  were  assimilated  to 
the  regular  troops.  The  allies,  once  in  possession  of  Paris, 
should  reinstate  the  national  guard  in  the  interior  sei-vice.  The 
commanders  of  the  allied  armies  undertook  to  respect  and  to 
uphold  the  actual  authorities  as  long  as  they  were  in  force. 
Public  property  should  be  respected,  except  that  which  had  re- 
lation to  war.  In  virtue  of  this  exception  we  should  soon  lose 
all  the  treasures  accumulated  in  our  museums  by  victory,  and 
which  the  allies  had  spared  in  1814.  Article  12  stipulated  that 
the  persons  and  property  of  private  individuals  should  be  re- 
spected; "The  inhabitants  and  generally  the  individuals  with- 
in the  capital  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties, 
without  being  disturbed  or  affected  in  anything  relative  to 
the  duties  which  occupy  them  or  have  occupied  them,  to  th-Mr 
conduct  and  to  their  political  opinions."  The  enemy's  generals 
raised  no  objection  to  this  article.  In  his  declaration  of  Cam- 
brai, King  Louis  XVIII.  had  announced  the  intention  of 
making  some  exceptions  to  his  general  clemency. 

The  capitulation  was  signed  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  July, 
and  at  four  in  the  following  morning  the  pleni{)otentiaries  re- 
turne<i  to  Paris,  nearly  heart  broken  with  grief,  but  assured  in 
their  conscience  that  they  obtained  all  that  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  from  the  immovable  resolution  of  the  victors.  Saint 
Ouen,  Saint  Denis,  Chchy,  and  Neuilly  had  to  be  evacuated  on 
the  same  day ;  Montmartre  on  the  6th,  the  day  following ;  and 
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on  the  6th  all  the  other  barriers  of  the  capital  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  tne  enemy.  The  movement  of  evacuation  be- 
gan immediately,  at  every  moment  interrupted  by  the  pass- 
ionate emotion  of  the  army.  Iklarshal  Davout,  at  the  head  of 
his  corps,  seconded  by  the  honest  efforts  of  General  Drouot, 
eucceeded  in  re-establishing  order  in  the  exasperated  multitude, 
ready  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  chiefs,  whom  it  accused  of 
having  dishonored  it.  Meanwhile  the  indignation  was  direc- 
ted especially  against  Fouche.  The  soldiers  of  Waterloo  were 
still  too  devoted  to  the  emperor  to  shift  to  his  shoulders  the 
grievous  weight  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Fatherland. 

The  army  had  slowly  taken  the  road  for  the  Loire,  every- 
where directed  by  ^larshal  Davout.  Imposing  even  in  his  mis- 
fortune, he  threatened  the  Austrians,  who  were  preparing  to 
cross  the  boundary  agreed  upon  on  the  upper  Loire,  and  held 
in  check  at  the  same  time  his  enemies  and  his  soldiers.  He  had 
laid  down  his  functions  as  minister  of  war  in  order  to  fulfil  this 
mournful  mission,  and  would  have  no  other  title  than  that  of 
' '  general-in-cbief  of  the  army  of  the  Loire."  llianks  to  the 
generous  advances  of  a  rich  banker,  Laffitte,  whose  name  was 
destined  soon  to  become  known,  he  had  been  able  partly  to  dis- 
charge the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  soldiers. 

The  capitulation  of  Paris  had  been  facilitated  by  the  removal 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  from  the  environs.  It  was  one  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  instructions  of  the  allied  sovereigns  that 
the  person  of  Napoleon  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  them. 
"PYencli  honor  shrank  from  this  unworthy  concession.  Almost 
alone  at  Malmaison,  Napoleon  wavered  between  the  desire  of 
taking  refupre  m  America  and  the  idea  of  throwing  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  Russia  or  England.  He  had  finished  by  request- 
ing: that  two  frigates  in  the  roads  at  Rochefort  should  be  pre- 
pared to  tike  him  to  America.  *' Since  the  society  of  men  is 
<renied  to  me,"  he  had  said,  "  I  will  take  refuge  in  the  bosom 
of  nature,  and  there  I  shall  live  in  the  solitude  which  har- 
monizes with  my  last  thou{?hts."  Meanwhile  he  was  troubled 
by  tlie  rumors  which  reached  him  concerning  the  chimerical 
project^  of  his  friends  as^  well  as  by  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened him  from  the  hatred  of  the  allies.  At  the  last  moment 
ho  proposed  to  the  executive  commission  to  place  him  again 
for  a  few  hours  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  **  The  resources  of 
the  enemy  are  exhausted,"  said  he  to  General  Beker,  who  was 
charged  at  the  time  with  guarding  and  protecting  him,  *'  We 
can  throw  ourselves  between  them  •  and  under  my  orders  the 
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army  will  fight  with  the  courage  of  despair.  I  shall  conquer 
not  for  myself  but  for  France,  and  I  pledge  the  word  of  a 
soldier  to  restore  on  the  spot  the  authority  to  the  Provisional 
Government.  I  shall  not  keep  it  for  a  single  hour  after  vic- 
tory." 
Vain  projects  of  an  ardent  and  solitary  imagination,  driven 

to  the  last  limits  of  an  existence  given  up  to  the  most  unlieard 
of  adventures!  The  proposed  was  immediately  rejected  by 
Fouche,  who  hastened  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  which  had 
been  already  decided  upon.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
June,  the  emperor  left  Malmaison  on  the  way  to  Rochefort, 
accompanied  by  General  Bertrand,  the  Due  de  Rovigo,  and 
General  Gourgaud.  All  his  relations  were  to  join  him  in 
America.  At  the  moment  of  his  departure.  Queen  Hor tense 
const^ined  the  emperor  to  accept  the  diamond  necklace  which 
she  wure.  He  took  the  road  for  Rambouillet,  still  repeating, 
while  he  was  leaving  for  ever  that  capital  to  which  the  noble 
generosity  of  King  Louis  Philippe  was  one  day  to  bring  back 
his  ashes,  "The  Provisional  Government  does  not  know  the 
spirit  of  France,  it  is  too  anxious  to  get  me  away  from  Paris; 
if  it  had  accepted  my  last  proposition  the  appearance  of  mat- 
ters would  have  changed." 

Meanwhile,  King  Louis  XVIII.  was  approaching  Paris.  At 
Rove,  wliere  he  had  stopped,  the  emissaries  of  Fouche  had  be- 
gun their  final  attack  in  order  to  assure  for  their  chief  the 
price  of  his  services.  Monsieur  went  into  it  with  ardor. 
*'  That  is  a  new  passion  and  one  which  does  not  come  to  you 
through  Divine  inspiration,"  said  the  king,  laughing.  He  made 
some  resistance.  "In  spite  of  what  he  had  said  to  me  at 
Ghent  with  regard  to  the  regicides,"  says  Guizot,  in  his  M^- 
moires,  "  I  doubt  whether  he  made  any  strong  resistance.  His 
dignity  was  not  always  sustained  by  strong  conviction  or  by 
energetic  feeling,  and  it  could  sometimes  give  way  before 
necessity.  He  had  as  guarantee  of  the  necessity  in  this  cir- 
cumstance the  two  authorities  best  calculated  to  influence  his 
decision  and  to  protect  his  honor,  namely,  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington and  the  Comte  d'Artois.  Both  pressed  him  to  accept 
Fouche  as  his  minister— Wellington,  in  order  to  assure  for  the 
king  an  easy  return,  and  also  in  order  that  he  himself,  and 
England  along  with  hiui,  should  remain  the  chief  authors  of 
the  Restoration,  while  putting  a  quick  stop  to  the  war  before 
Paris,  where  he  was  afraid  of  seeing  himself  compromised  in 
the  odious  rage  of  the  Prussians ;  the  Comte  d'Artois,  by  im- 
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patient  activity,  always  ready  to  promise  and  to  agree,  en- 
gaged beforehand  by  Vitroiles  in  the  snares  which  Fouche  had 
planted  everywhere  for  the  royalists.  Louis  XVIII.  yielded ; 
he  promised  to  nominate  Fouche  as  minister  of  police,  and  on 
the  6th  of  July,  at  tlie  Castle  of  Arnouville,  the  king  signed 
the  ordinance  with  a  visible  effort.  Some  hours  later,  Fouclie, 
the  regicide,  one  of  the  most  hateful  among  the  hateful  tribunes 
of  the  "Terror,"  was  received  into  the  king's  cabinet.  This 
was  an  uncalled-for  degradation,  which  by  a  little  patience  the 
royal  dignity  might  have  avijided.  Fouche  was  not  m  pos- 
session of  the  keys  of  Paris,  and  France,  by  the  necessities  of 
the  situation,  was  inevitably  urged  towards  the  Bourbons. 
Fouche  was  not  to  enjoy  a  long  triumph,  but  his  momentary 
triumph  brought  disgrace  and  weakness  to  the  restored  mon- 
archv. 

Fouche's  excuse  throughout  his  intrigues,  and  his  determina- 
tion, as  boldly  displayed  before  the  chambers,  was  to  impose 
liberal  conditions  on  the  raonarcii.  The  pretext  of  patriotism 
produced  no  result.  In  an  interview  which  took  place  at 
Neuilly  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Talleyrand,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  and  Golz,  on  one  side,  and  the  Duke  of  Otnmto  on  the 
other,  the  latter  found  himself  compelled  to  accept  the  king's 
volimtary  promises  thus  summed  up  by  Talleyrand: — ''The 
whole  of  the  old  Charter,  including  the  abolition  of  confisca- 
tion, the  non-renewal  of  the  law  of  last  year  as  to  the  hberty  of 
the  press;  the  immediate  election  of  a  new  chamber  by  ^he 
electoral  colleges,  the  imity  of  the  ministry,  the  reciprocal 
initiative  in  laws,  by  message  from  the  Crown,  and  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  chambers;  an  hereditary  right  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers. " 

It  was,  in  fact,  almost  a  return  to  the  situation  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Although  Talleyrand  accompanied  that  declara- 
tion with  the  most  liberal  assurances,  they  were  not  stifficient 
to  satisfy  the  chambers,  who  were  generally  influenced  by  a 
strong  antagonism  against  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  had  for 
severid  days  been  discussing  a  proposal  of  a  Constitution, 
which,  in  many  points,  indicated  democratic  and  revolutionary 
distrust.  It  was,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  decide  on  a  plan. 
*'The  English  are  now  arriving  1"  repeated  sensible  men,  tired 
of  hearing  useless  theories  }:>ompously  detailed  in  the  midst  of 
the  dangers  now  threatening  the  country.  "  Though  me  Eng- 
lish are  on  the  spot,"  replied  Dupin,  "I  shall  insist  on  express- 
ing my  opinion,  and  shall  enounce  it."    The  Chamber  of  Rep* 
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resentatives  proudly  voted  a  declaration  of  rights,  to  which 
they  renjained  invariably  attaclied.  The  Cliamber  of  Peers 
refused  to  adhere  to  them.  All  the  gates  of  Paris  were  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  alUes. 

The  day  was  now  come  to  deti^rmine  so  much  fatal  indeci- 
sion, which  had  become  childish  or  hypocritical.  The  executive 
commission  sat  in  the  Tmleries,  on  the  7th  of  July,  whilst  the 
columns  of  the  allies,  poured,  without  disorder,  through  the 
streets  and  boulevards  of  the  capital,  and  took  possession  in 
succession  of  all  the  public  buildings,  strongholds,  and  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  There  were  cannon  placed  evers  where;  the 
crowds  gathered  in  the  streets  silently  and  gloomily.  A  Prus- 
sian ofHcer  entered  into  the  Council-hall,  and  siiid,  "I  have 
orders  to  take  jwssession  of  the  palace."  On  Fouche  protest- 
ing, the  officer  repeated  his  orders.  The  new  Minister  of 
Police  of  King  Louis  XVIII.  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote 
to  the  presidents  of  the  new  Chambers:  ''Monsieur  le  Presi- 
dent, till  the  present  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  allied 
sovereigns  had  not  come  to  an  agreement  in  choosing  a  prince 
to  reign  over  them.  Our  plenipotentiaries  have  given  us  the 
same  assurances  on  their  return.  Nevertheless,  the  ministers 
and  generals  of  the  allied  powers  declared  yesterday  at  the 
conference  held  with  the  president  of  the  commission,  that  all 
the  sovereigns  had  undertaken  to  replace  Louis  XVIII.  on  the 
throne,  and  that  he  must  make  his  entry  into  the  capital  to- 
niglit  ur  to-morrow.  Tlie  foreign  troops  have  just  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Government  is  sitting. 
Under  the  i>resent  circumstances,  Tve  can  do  nothmg  for  our 
country,  but  express  our  l)est  wishes,  and  since  our  delibera- 
tions are  no  longf^r  fre(\  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  separate.* 

In  reality,  and  by  the  very  force  of  circumstances,  the  allied 
sovereigns  sho^ved  their  intention  to  re}ilace  King  Louis 
XVIII.  upon  the  throne  of  France,  and  Fouclie  put  hi  their 
mouths  words  which  they  had  not  really  s]U)ken.  He  showed 
equal  audacity  next  day,  in  inserting  the  followin<2:  paragraph 
in  the  Moniteur:—^^  The  Commission  of  the  Government  has  in- 
formed the  king  through  its  mouthpiece,  the  president,  that  it 
is  just  dissolved,  and  the  x)eers  and  doputi«^s  a])point^d  under 
the  late  Government  have  received  information  t^>  tliat  etfoct 
The  chambers  are  dissolved.  Tho  king  will  enter  Paris  to- 
morrow, at  eleven  o'clock.  His  Majesty  will  stop  at  the  Tuile- 
ries.'' 

The  executive  commission  had  entrusted  Fouche  with  no 
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message  to  the  king,  and  the  representatives  were  violently 
excited  against  the  sort  of  orders  they  had  received.  On 
presenting  themselves  next  day  at  the  doors  of  the  Palais 
Bom-bon,  they  found  them  closed  by  order  of  the  Prefect  of 
PoUce,  and  fifty-three  of  them  signed  a  protest,  and  lodged  it 
with  Lanjuinais.  On  the  following  day,  the  8th  of  July,  King 
Louis  XVni.  entered  Paris,  welcomed  with  real  sincerity  by 
the  populace,  but  without  the  display  of  enthusiastic  delight 
which  signalized  his  previous  arrival.  Marshal  Massena,  on 
the  previous  evening,  had  again  attempted,  in  the  name  of  the 
colonels  of  the  national  guard,  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
king  to  retain  the  tricolor;  and  Oudinot  assisted  him,  but 
Louis  XVin.  obstinately  refused,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  "What  a  people!"  said  the  illustrious 
leader  of  the  Enghsh  army;  "  it  is  easier  to  make  them  accept 
a  regicide  than  a  reasonable  idea !" 

On  the  same  day  as  Louis  XVIII.  entered  Paris,  General 
Beker,  who  had  arrived  at  Rochefort  on  the  3rd  of  July  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  received  from  the  executive  commis- 
sion, who  were  stUl  acting,  the  order  to  hasten  the  exile's  em- 
barkation. The  latter  had  been  hitherto  delaying ;  the  English 
cruisers,  it  was  reported,  threatened  his  safety  and  were  ready 
to  attack  the  frigates.  The  emperor  wished  a  safe-conduct  to 
be  asked  from  Wellington.  At  Rochefort  various  plans  for 
escape  were  proposed ;  and  before  leaving  Paris  he  had  refused 
La  Fayette's  offer  to  get  him  conveyed  to  America  by  a  mer- 
chant-vessel belonging  to  that  nation.  The  regiment  of  ma- 
rines garrisoned  on  the  island  of  Aix  showed  great  enthusiasm 
for  Napoleon,  who  amused  himself  in  reviewing  them.  Gen- 
eral Beker  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  departure ;  the  Prefect 
of  Marine  was  authorized  to  embark  the  emperor  in  a  man-of- 
war's  boat,  if  the  state  of  weather  or  presence  of  the  enemy 
prevented  the  use  of  frigates;  but,  should  he  prefer  to  go  on 
board  an  English  vessel  or  to  England  itself,  an  ambassador 
was  to  be  put  at  his  disposition.  Only  two  English  frigates 
closed  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

It  was  to  Captain  Maitland,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
"Bellerophon,"  that  Napoleon  sent  Rovigo  and  Las  Cases  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  July.  Their  orders  were  to  inquire  about 
the  safe  conducts  which  had  been  asked,  and  at  the  same  time 
sound  the  Enghsh  officer  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
think  it  bis  duty  to  treat  the  emperor  if  either  taken  when  out 
at  sea,  or  if  he  should  present  himself  on  boaid !    With  refei> 
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ence  to  the  first  \mnt,  the  captain's  answer  was  very  simple. 
He  knew  nothing  as  to  the  request  for  sale-conducts;  m  their 
absence,  he  should,  of  course,  stop  any  war-ship  attem})tmg  to 
force  the  blo<.'kade,  and  should  also  stop  any  neutral  vessel 
attempting  to  escape.  He  had  received  no  insti-uctions  with 
regard  to  the  person  of  the  emperor,  but  was  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  England  would  always  show  him  the  respect  due  to 
the  high  position  ho  had  held. 

After  some  hesitation  and  several  new  proposals  for  out- 
witting the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  Napoleon  decidt-xl 
to  frdl  back  upon  his  original  intention.  Now  at  bay,  and  i-e- 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  risldng  an  absolutely  desperate  at- 
tempt to  save  himself,  he  wished  to  make  before  the  world  a 
final  display  as  striking  as  it  was  })ainful.  On  the  14th  ot  July, 
he  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Prince  llegent  of  England  :— 

"  Your  Roynl  Highness,-  xVfter  being  aimed  at,  both  by  the 
factions  which  divide  my  country,  and  by  the  enmity  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  I  have  finished  my  pohtical  career,  and  now 
come,  like  Thomistoclos.  to  sit  down  by  the  heju-th  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  their  laws, 
which  I  claim  from  your  Royal  Highness  as  the  most  power- 
ftd,  the  most  steadfast,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies." 

No  law  of  the  Enghsh  constitution  could  extend  its  protec- 
tion to  the  mortal  enemy  of  England  and  Europe,  after  he  liad 
just  given  a  new  proof  that  oaths  were  powerless  in  chaining 
him  down  to  enforced  repose.  Napoleon  Wcis  secretly  con- 
scious of  this,  but  he  wished  to  risk  this  last  chance  of  the 
hostile  nation  being  imprudently  generous.  He  dehvered  him- 
self up  to  the  risk  of  appearing  betrayed.  "  Don't  accompany 
me  on  board,''  he  said  to  General  Beker.  when  setting  out  to 
embark  on  the  ' '  Bellerophon ;"  "I  don^t  know  what  the  Eng- 
hsh intend  doing  with  me;  and  should  they  not  respond  to  my 
confidence,  it  might  be  said  that  you  have  sold  me  to  Eng- 
land." 

The  emperor  went  on  board  th^^  Enghsh  fiigate  on  the  15th. 
General  Gourgaud  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  London  with 
Napoleon's  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent.  On  the  24th,  the 
"Bellerophon"  brought  into  Plymouth  harbor  its  illustrious 
passeager,  who  was  sp(^e<iily  besieged  by  the  insatiable  British 
curiosity,  all  Captain  Maitland's  endeavors  to  keep  otf  visitors 
being  insufficient. 

Meanwhile,  the  question   was  being  discussed   in  London 
what  place  would  be  sufficiently  sm^e  for  the  transportation  of 
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the  dangerous  enemy  who  had  at  last,  after  so  long  and  keenly- 
contested  struggles,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Enghsh  people. 
It  had  been  decided  to  treat  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  that 
he  should  be  deprived  of  his  sovereign  title  and  asked  to  give 
up  his  sword.  Thus  a  vengeance  legitimate  enough  to  bear  the 
name  of  justice  was  meanly  gratified.  Several  members  of  the 
English  cabinet  proposed  to  deliver  up  the  outlaw  to  the  King 
of  France ;  but  at  last  the  decision  was  that  he  should  be  con- 
ducted to  St.  Helena,  a  rock  lost  amid  the  Atlantic,  between 
Africa  and  America,  the  most  solitary  of  all  prisons.  Only 
three  of  his  old  servants  were  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him 
in  his  exile,  and  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  personal  re- 
sources. 

When  Lord  Keith,  the  admiral  in  command  at  Pl;yTnouth, 
appeared  before  Napoleon  with  orders  to  announce  the  fate  in 
store  for  him,  the  emperor  hstened  unmoved,  as  if  he  had 
anticipated  the  whole.  He  discussed  several  points,  and  asked 
some  questions  as  to  the  details,  while  retaining  a  quiet  and 
natural  dignity  that  imposed  respect  on  the  most  hostile  of  his 
enemies.  Throughout  all  England  there  were  violent  outcries 
against  him,  and  the  journals  resounded  with  shouts  of  hatred 
and  vengeance.  When  Lord  Keith  went  towards  Napoleon  to 
demand  his  sword,  the  latter  only  rephed  by  a  look,  at  the 
same  time  placing  his  hand  on  the  hilt.  The  admiral  did  not 
insist  upon  it. 

It  wafi  on  the  8th  of  August,  1815,  that  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon left  the  English  coasts  to  cross  the  seas  towards  his  prison. 
He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  having  long  enjoyed 
robust  health,  seemed  still  to  have  many  years  before  him. 
Six  years  exhausted  his  physical  strength  and  sometimes  his 
moral  courage.  The  weight  of  his  captivity  was  to  be  unneces- 
sarily increased  by  paltry  anm^yances  and  severity ;  and  he  re- 
sented them  with  a  bitterness  winch  the  isolation  and  wear- 
iness alone  might  excuse.  When,  at  last,  he  expired,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1821,  Europe,  astonir^hed  that  "  ce  mortel  etait 
mort,"  felt  itself  delivered  from  a  secret  and  perpetual  appre- 
hension. The  French  people  preserved  in  then-  hearts  a  re- 
membrance of  which  they  were  thii'ty  yeai^  later  to  prove 
the  persistence.  Though  exhausted,  crushed,  vanquished,  and 
reduced,  Fmnce  always  remained  dazzled  and  giddy  by  the 
whirlwind  of  glory  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  kept  her  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  The  rest  of  a  long  peace  was  now  at 
last  to  heal  her  wounds,  without  exciting  her  gratitude  for 
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those  who  healed  her,  or  effacing  from  her  eyes  the  sight  of 
the  *'  deepest  print  ever  left  by  mortal  foot  on  the  blood-stained 
dust  of  the  world." 

The  genius  and  renown  of  Napoleon  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  light  of  history;  justice  is  being  done  him  and  will 
continue  to  be  done  every  new  generation.  Elustrious  in  the 
foremost  rank  amongst  the  greatest  conquerors  of  enslav(»d 
humanity,  whether  subduing,  ruling,  or  orgjinizing,  equally 
great  by  mihtary  genius,  and  by  the  supreme  instinct  of  na- 
tional government,  he  was  constantly  carried  away  by  selfish 
passions  and  desires,  whatever  their  importance  or  unimport- 
ance might  be,  and  took  no  cognizance  of  the  eternal  laws  of 
duty  and  justice.  Corru])t,  he  corrupted  others;  despotic,  he 
subdued  minds  and  debased  consciences;  all-powei-fu),  he  con- 
stantly made  a  bad  use  of  his  power.  His  glorious  and  blood- 
stained traces  remained  soiled  not  only  by  faults  but  by  crimes. 
Tlie  startling  dream  with  which  he  dazzled  France  had  dis- 
appeareil;  the  memory  still  remains,  weakened,  but  always 
fatal  to  our  unhappy  country,  in  her  days  of  weariness  and  de- 
jection. It  is  necessary  that  she  should  know  what  the  glory 
and  triumph  of  the  first  Empire  cost  her :  nor  must  she  forget 
the  degradation  and  tears  which  were  a  second  time  to  be 
brought  upon  her  by  the  same  name. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

PARLIAMENTARY    GOVERNMENT.      THE    RESTORATION    UNDER   TONQ 

LOUIS  xvra.  (1815—1824). 

The  Restoration  of  1815  remained  burdened  with  a  bitter  and 
heavy  heritage,  which  it  afterwards  rendered  more  grie\< )us 
by  its  o^vn  faults.  The  first  months  which  elapsed  after  the 
definitive  return  of  Louis  XVIIT.  to  France  were  disturbed  by 
painful  political  antagonism,  and  by  much  imprudent  severity 
displayed  in  the  name  of  justice.  We  now,  however,  enter 
upon  a  new  era,  till  then  unexampled  iu  uur  history,  during 
which  France,  at  peace  in  spit^  of  its  internal  a^tation.  con- 
stantly tended  towards  that  government  of  the  connrry  by  the 
country  w]ii('h  remains  and  shall  remain  thi^  object  of  the  most 
noble  hopes.     The  sentence,  "Happy  the  nation  who  has  do 
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history  I''  has  often  been  ridiculed.  It  is  indeed  false  in  its 
first  application,  since  every  free  people  has  a  history  daily  re- 
commencing with  animation,  ardor,  and  effect ;  but  it  is  true 
in  this  point  that  the  inner  history  of  free  peoples  is  especially 
engraven  on  men's  memories  by  striking  and  simple  traits. 
Its  incidents  from  day  to  day  are  not  striking  enough  to  excite 
the  attention  of  all :  it  is  by  practical  results  and  the  general 
result  of  its  powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  country 
that  effects  of  the  Parhamentary  regime  must  be  judged. 

In  July,  1815,  King  Louis  XVIII.  had  scarcely  entered  the 
Tuileries  before  he  had  to  form  a  "  homogeneous"  ministry, 
united  in  the  same  thought  and  from  their  common  object.  Tal- 
leyrand had  already  been  appointed  the  leader  by  the  king,  in 
accordance  with  the  express  wish  of  England  and  Austria ;  and 
Fouch^,  by  dint  of  intrigmng  and  perfidious  cunning,  obtained 
a  place  which  was  granted  with  great  repugnance  by  Louis 
XVIII.  The  ministry  of  the  interior  had  been  in  vain  offered 
to  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Pasquier  remained  interim  Home  Minister, 
being  at  the  same  time  Minister  of  Justice.  He  summoned 
Guizot  from  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  be  Secretary-General, 
without  much  personal  favor  towards  him,  but  from  a  strong 
conviction  of  his  merit.  From  its  very  origin,  and  in  spite  of 
the  conscientious  efforts  both  of  the  king  and  his  best  coun- 
cillors, the  new  power  as  constituted  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  was  weak  and  was  to  remain  so. 

"Talleyrand  performed  a  great  feat  in  Vienna.  By  the 
treaty  of  alliance  concluded  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1815,  between 
France,  England,  and  Austria,  he  put  an  end  to  the  coalition 
formed  against  us  in  1813,  and  cut  Europe  into  two  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  France.  But  the  events  of  tlie  20th  March  over- 
threw his  work,  and  the  European  coalition  was  again  formed 
against  Napoleon  and  France,  which  made  itself  or  allowed 
itself  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  Napoleon.  There  was  now 
no  chance  of  breaking  this  formidable  alliance.  The  same 
feeling  of  disquietude  and  distrust  with  reference  to  us,  the 
same  purpose  of  firm  and  lasting  union  animated  the  sover- 
eigns and  peoples.  In  this  close  intimacy  again  formed 
against  us,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  specially  indignant 
against  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  Talleyrand,  who  had  shown 
a  wish  to  deprive  him  of  his  allies.  The  second  restoration, 
moreover,  was  not,  like  the  first,  his  work  or  personal  glory. 
The  honor  now  belonged  mainly  to  England  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     From  motives  of  self-love  as  well  as  policy,  the 
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Bmperor  Alexander  went  to  Paris,  which  he  reached  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1815,  with  coldness  and  ill-temper  towards  the 
king  and  his  councillors. 

''  France  and  her  king  were  nevertheless  in  pressing  want  of 
the  Emperor's  good  services.  They  were  now  face  to  face 
with  the  p^issionate  rancor  and  ambition  of  Germany.  Her 
diplomatists  drew  up  the  map  of  our  territory*  deprived  of  the 
provinces  which  they  wished  to  take  from  us.  Her  generals 
mintd  in  order  to  blow  up  the  monuments  which  recalled  their 
defeats  in  the  midst  of  their  victories.  Louis  XVIII.  resisted 
with  dignit}'  such  foreign  coarseness :  he  threatened  to  have 
his  chair  placed  on  the  '  Bridge  of  Jena, '  and  asked  Wellington 
openly  if  he  thought  that  the  English  government  would  con- 
sent to  receive  him  if  he  were  to  ask  again  for  refuge."  Well- 
ington cooled  down  BlUcher's  passion  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
tried  to  remonstrate  with  him.  But  neither  the  dignity  of  the 
king  nor  the  friendly  intervention  of  England  sufficed  against 
the  German  passions  and  claims.  Tlie  Emperor  Alexander 
jdone  could  restrain  them.  Talleyrand  tried  to  ingratiate  him- 
self by  personal  intentions.  When  forming  his  cabinet  he  had 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu, t  who  was  still  absent,  appointed  minis- 
ter of  the  king's  household ;  and  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
was  reserved  for  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  had  of  his  own  accord 
exchanged  the  oflScial  service  of  Russia,  to  take  part  in  the 
government  of  France.  Talleyrand  had  implicit  faith  in  the 
power  ot  temptations,  but  this  time  they  failed.  RicheUeu  re- 
fused, probably  by  arrangement  with  the  king  himself ;  and 
Pozzo  did  not  obtain,  or  perhaps  dared  not  ask  from  his  mas- 
ter, permission  to  become  again  French.  Of  a  keen  and  rest- 
less disposition,  daring  but  suspicious,  he  felt  his  situation  un- 
certain, and  could  not  conceal  his  perplexities  from  penetrating 
looks.  The  Emperor  xVlexander  maintained  his  cold  reserve, 
leaving  Talleyrand  powerless  and  embarrassed  in  that  arena  of 
negotiations,  generally  the  theatre  of  his  success. 

"  Fouche's  weakness  was  different,  and  due  to  different 
causes.  Not  that  the  foreign  sovereigns  and  their  ministers 
were  better  disposed  to  him  than  to  Talleyrand,  his  entiy  into 
the  king's  council  having  caused  great  scandal  to  monarchical 
Europe,  Wellington  alone  still  continuing  to  defend  him ;  but 

♦After  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  Emperor  Alexander  presented  Richelieu  with  this 

map. 
t  Richelieu  had  become  the  emperor's  intimate  friend  during  the  emigrtttion,  and 

was  made  liovernor  of  the  Crimeft. 
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none  of  the  strangers  made  an  attack  upon  him  or  felt  in- 
terested in  his  fall.  It  was  within  that  the  tempest  arose 
agfiinst  him.  With  a  strange  mixture  of  presumption  and 
frivohty,  he  was  confident  of  being  able  to  deliver  ii])  the  revo- 
lution to  the  king,  and  the  king  to  the  revolution,  trusthig  to 
his  skill  and  audacity  to  pass  and  repass  from  one  camp  to  an. 
other,  and  govern  the  one  by  the  other  by  betraying  them  in 
turn.  It  is  our  weakness  and  misfortune  that  in  great  crises 
the  conquered  become  dumb.  The  chamber  of  1815  could  not 
yet  be  seen  except  in  the  distance;  and  the  Duke  of  Otranto 
already  shook,  as  if  struck  by  hghtning,  at  the  side  of  the  tot- 
tering Talle^T-and."  * 

The  military  disciphne,  the  profound  and  touching  confidence 
inspired  by  their  distinguished  chiefs  and  all  the  sentiments  of 
genuine  patriotism,  produced  the  submission  of  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  and  maintained  order  in  the  ranks.  The  armed  re- 
sistance which  took  place  on  various  points  of  the  frontiers  was 
speedily  disappearing.  A  few  fortresses  on  the  north  and  east 
still  held  out.  The  small  town  Huningue  was  defended  till  the 
26th  of  August;  and  when  at  last  General  Barban^gre  capitu- 
lated, and  his  garrison  defiled  on  the  ramparts,  there  were  not 
more  than  about  fifty  men.  The  Archduke  John,  who  com- 
manded the  blockading  army,  thought  they  formed  only  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  congratulated  Barban^gre  on  his  illustrious 
defence.  The  excessive  severity  displayed  by  the  armies  of  oc- 
cupation caused  an  expiation  of  the  patriotic  rage  of  the  provin- 
cial populations ;  the  violence  and  exactions  of  the  Prussians, 
then  more  excusable  than  na  recent  times,  frequently  provoked 
the  peasantry  to  secret  and  stem  reprisals.  As  Secretary-Gene- 
ral of  Justice,  Guizot  one  day  saw  a  peasant  of  Burgundy  brought 
into  his  private  room,  on  charge  of  having  killed  several  Prus- 
sians. The  peasant  having  boldly  denied  it,  Guizot  wished  to 
examine  him  alone.  "I  shall  tell  you  by  yourself,"  said  the 
wine-grower,  ''  I  put  seventeen  of  them  into  my  well"  I  am 
very  certain  his  confidence  did  not  lead  him  into  trouble. 

On  the  13th  of  July  the  electoral  colleges  were  summoned  by 
royal  order  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  August  for  the  new  elec- 
tions. The  age  of  eligibility  was  reduced  from  forty  years  to 
twenty-five,  and  that  of  the  electorate  from  thirty  tc  twenty- 
one  ;  while  the  number  of  deputies  was  extended  from  250  to 
402.     It  was  decided  that  the  peerage  should  be  hereditary. 


*  Quizots  Jtf^motVe*,  etc.,  vol.  i. 
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The  censure  of  printed  works  of  less  than  twenty  pages  was 
abohshed.  A  large  privy  council  composed  of  prominent 
members  of  various  parties  assisted,  on  important  occasions, 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  government.  These  important  re- 
forms were  not  imposed  upon  the  restored  monarchy  by  any 
real  necessity  or  strong  expression  of  public  opinion,  but  the 
cabinet  wished  to  sho\v  itself  in  favor  of  a  large  extension  of 
free  institutions.  They  had  moreover  to  conceal  from  people 
or  cause  them  to  forget  the  severity  then  exercised  against  in- 
dividuals, under  the  violent  pressure  of  the  ultra- royalist  jour- 
nals, as  well  as  upon  the  advice  almost  amounting  to  a  com- 
mand of  the  foreign  sovereigns. 

"  It  is  only  by  making  a  striking  example  of  Napoleon's  ac- 
complices that  we  can  hope  to  make  the  monarchy  last  any 
tune,"  wrote  Lord  Liverpool  to  Castlereagh.  "Severity  in 
their  case  would  dispose  pubUc  opinion  in  this  country  to  be 
less  stern  with  regard  to  France."  The  unchaining  of  reac- 
tionary passions  in  the  interior  was  still  more  signific^ant. 
During  the  hundred  days  the  king,  in  his  Cambray  proclama- 
tion, had  already  announced  the  intention  of  making  some 
exceptions  to  the  general  amnesty.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1815, 
two  lists  were  published,  one  of  which  bore  the  names  of  nine- 
teen persons  to  be  tried  by  court-martial;  ^larshals  Ney, 
Grouchy,  Bertrand;  Generals  Lallemand,  d'Erlon,  Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes,  Clauzel,  Drouot,  Cambronne ;  besides  Lab^doy^re, 
Lavalette,  and  Rovigo.  No  title  w^as  granted  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished favorites  of  the  fallen  power.  On  the  second  list 
w^ere  inscribed  the  names  of  thirty-eight  accused  persons  who 
were  to  leave  Paris  for  certain  towns  indicated  by  the  minister 
of  police,  until  the  chambers  should  have  decided  upon  their 
fate.  Marshal  Soult  and  Bassano  were  in  this  number.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  ministers  succeeded  in  eras- 
ing other  names  which  had  been  originally  indicated  by 
Fouche,  and  which  amounted  to  110:  the  Duke  of  Vicentia, 
General  Sebastian!,  and  Benjamin  Constant  were  among  these 
more  fortunate  exceptions.  Twenty-nine  peers  were  excluded 
by  name  fi*om  the  upper  chamber.  Mai^hal  Davout  protested 
against  the  exceptional  measures  directed  against  those  of  his 
friends  who  like  him  had  served  the  emperor  during  the  hun- 
dred days.  "It  is  my  name  that  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
that  of  several  of  them,"  said  he,  "since  they  only  obeyed  the 
orde^  I  had  i^ven  them  as  Minister  of  War.  It  is  obvious  that 
to  all  the  calamities  weighing  upon  our  unhappy  country  are 
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to  be  added  those  of  vengeance  and  proscription.''  He  at  the 
earao  time  gave  in  his  resignation  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Loire;  and  was  replaced  by  Marshal  Macdonald, 
who  began  to  disband  the  troops  with  great  success.  The  order 
to  that  effect  appeared  on  the  12th  of  August. 

It  was  by  a  constant  exercise  of  self-control  and  resolute 
patience  that  the  king,  the  ministers,  and  the  whole  of  the 
FTencli  government  succeeded  iu  enduring  the  hateful  vio« 
leiice  of  the  Germans,  and  the  intentional  severity  of  the  other 
allies.  On  entering  Paris,  the  Prussians  imposed  on  the  cap- 
ital a  war  contribution  of  a  hundred  millions,  an  exorbitant 
demand  which  was  further  aggravated  by  exactions  inces- 
santly renewed.  The  museums  had  already  begun  to  be  de- 
spoiled, a  severe  measure  due  to  the  mad  attempt  of  the  hun- 
dred days.  AVlien  opening  the  session  of  1814,  King  Louis 
XVIII.  was  able  to  congratulate  himself  because  those  master- 
pieces of  ari  thenceforward  belonged  to  us  by  rights  moro 
secure  and  sacred  than  those  of  victory.  In  1815  the  English 
cabinet,  vd\.\\  the  exception  of  Castlereagh,  was  more  eager  in 
supporting  the  demands  of  the  nations  who  had  formerly  been 
robbed  by  Napoleon.  The  directors  of  the  museums  alone  pro- 
tested :  the  king  might  probably  have  succeeded  in  retaining 
the  works  of  art  granted  to  France  by  treaties,  but  Talley- 
rand's advice  was  to  make  no  resistance.  "Let  the  Prussians 
disgrace  themselves,"  said  he,  when  the  statues  and  paintings 
were  being  gradually  sent  back  to  the  towns  they  had  formerly 
adorned.  The  foreign  troops  were  more  than  once  obliged  to 
protect  the  wagons  loaded  with  them,  against  the  strong  in- 
dignation of  the  population  of  Paris. 

Tliroughout  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  various 
t<3mperaments  of  the  provinces,  there  reigned  a  violent  and 
contradictory  agitation.  The  cantonment  of  the  allied  armies 
in  the  centres  of  occujiation  kept  up  indignation  without  im- 
posing ord<  r.  The  English  army  occupied  the  north;  the 
Prussians,  all  the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  coast; 
the  Austrians,  Burrundy  and  the  centre  of  France,  and  after- 
wards Provence  and  part  of  Languedoc;  the  Russians,  Cham- 
pagne anu  Lorraine;  the  men  of  Baden,  xilsace.  Only  some 
westei-n  states  still  remained  partially  unoccupied;  they  were 
still  in  arms  on  account  of  the  royalist  risings  during  the  hun- 
dred dnys.  The  calm  and  resolute  attitude  of  the  leaders  im- 
posed respect  upon  Bliicher  himself,  who  wrote  as  follows  to 
General  de  Grisolles  in  command  at  Morbihan:  *'Sir,  your  re- 
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quest  that  I  should  send  the  troops  under  my  orders  into  the 
cantonments  occupied  by  the  royal  army  in  Brittany  is  so  rea- 
sonable that  I  agree  to  it  with  much  pleasure.''  There  was  no 
bloodshed  in  the  west,  but  bands  of  men  overran  the  country 
parts,  demanding  arbitrary  contributions  and  ill-treating  the 
inhabitants.     The  whole  of  the  south  was  on  fire. 

It  was  a  bitter  inheritance  of  the  keenly-fought  struggles  and 
long  religious  persecution  that  the  population  of  the  south  of 
France  were  left  divided  into  parties  in  \iolent  or  secret  hos- 
tility, who  had  for  more  than  a  century  been  perpetually  tossed 
between  the  alternatives  of  triumph  and   oppression.      The 
Protestants,  who  had  long  bent  under  a  painful  yoke  which 
years  had  scarcely  alleviated,  found  themselves  dehvered  by 
the  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  they  hailed  with 
transport.     Amongst  them  a  certain  number  of  the  constitu- 
tionals had  paid,  on  the  scaffold  of  "The  Terror,"  for  their 
generous  self-illusions  in  1789.     The  mass  of  the  Protestant 
population  remained  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion.    They  had  been  well  treated  under  the  empu-e,  and  had 
been  of  service  to  it.     The  attempt  of  the  hundred  days  found 
them  generally  favorable,  and  some  acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted against  the  royalists  who  in  sevend  places  su])i)urted 
the  brave    efforts  of    the  Due    d'AngouIeme.      Even   where 
religious  passions  had  no  great   influence,  pohtical  passions 
were  violently  excited  among  those  populations  who   were 
equally  hot  headed  m  their  opposition.     Napoleons  final  fall 
was  the  signal  for  a  shameful  letting  loose  of  vengeance  which 
had  recently  been  accumulated.   In  their  violence  the  populace, 
in  various  towns,  selected  startlmg  victims.     Marshal  Bruiie 
was  murdered  at  Avignon  on  the  2nd  of  August.     An  old 
soldier  of  the  revolution,  without  favor  under  the  empire,  he 
had  been  appointed  during  the  hundred  days  to  a  command  in 
the  Var.     He  retired  immediately  upon  the  restoration,  after 
taking  the  Bourbon  colors  from  the  regiment,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  passport  from  the  king's  government  wlu^n  he 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  August,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Poste  in  xVvignon.     Being  quickly  recognized  and  denounced, 
he  was  violently  attacked  by  the  maddeniHi  populace.    In  vain 
did  the  prefect  and  mayor,   supported  by  several  national 
guards,  try  to  rescue  him  from  the  senseless  mob.     The  car- 
riage was  stopped,  the  hotel  surrounded  and  besieged;   the 
marshal  traced  to  his  room  and  shot  in  the  head.     It  was  at 
once  given  out  that  he  had  killed  himself  to  escape  his  eiecu- 
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tioners.  The  murderers  broke  up  the  cc^fSn  in  which  thei, 
virtiin's  body  was  concealed  from  them,  dragged  it  to  the 
Rhone,  and  hurled  it  into  its  waters.  The  corpse  was  washed 
ashore  on  the  bank,  but  it  was  not  till  two  years  afterwards 
that  the  marshal  s  widow  succeeded  m  findirg  her  husband's 
remains. 

At  Toulouse  similar  scenes  characterized  tlie  murder  of  Gen 
eral  Kamel  Honorable  and  brave,  he  in  vain  exerted  himself, 
as  commander  of  the  department,  in  repressing  the  excessive 
violence  of  the  royalist  poimlation.  He  had  dissolved  the  com- 
panies of  royal  volunteers  formed  at  Toulouse  during  the  hun 
dred  days,  and  serving  as  the  rallyin^-point  of  disorder.  On 
the  15th  of  August,  when  entering  his  hotel,  the  general  was 
attacked  by  an  armed  band.  The  sentinel  before  his  door  was 
killed,  and  the  general,  severely  wounded,  succeeded  with  great 
difficulty  in  entering  his  house.  The  crowd  continued  to  in- 
crease, being  at  every  moment  encouraged  and  excited  by 
base  and  lying  reports.  The  doors  of  the  house  and  then  the 
cliamber  were  forced  open.  The  unfortunate  general  was 
dragged  from  the  bed  whence  he  was  rising  to  dress,  and  the 
assassins  threw  themselves  furiously  upon  him,  but  without  at 
once  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  lie  expired  at  the  end  of  thirty- 
six  hours  in  the  most  fearful  agony.  The  authorities  had 
spread  the  report  of  his  death  in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  violence  of  the  populace.  Mai-seilles  and  Carpentras 
became  the  theatres  of  scenes  of  outrage.  Information  was 
freely  circulated  against  the  partisans  of  the  empire,  but  the 
fury  of  the  multitude  did  not  await  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 
The  efforts  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  to  organize  the  mihtary 
government  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  south  sufficed  not  to 
check  the  most  terrible  disorder. 

The  prince  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  enter  Gard  in  per- 
son, there  to  appease  troubles  more  violent  still,  excited  and 
aggravated  by  rehgious  animosities.  Just  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  various  gangs  of  men  had  banded  themselves  to- 
gether, drawn  from  the  lowest  classes,  and  driven  on  by  the 
shameful  promoters  of  a  cowardly  revenge  and  an  ignoble 
greed.  At  their  head  marched  some  known  leaders,  Trestail- 
Ions,  Qiiatretaillons,  Truphemy,— names  or  surnames  odious 
still  on  accoimt  of  the  memories  they  excite  among  the  Prot- 
estant population.  Everywhere  reigned  the  white  terror;  the 
Protestants  of  Nimes  and  Uzes  were  plunered  in  fear;  the  gar- 
rison had  abandoned  its  artillery  to  the  desperadoes  who  over 
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ran  the  streets,  maltreating  and  insulting  Protestant  women; 
in  retiring,  a  great  number  of  the  soldiem  were  killed,  while 
the  mob  pillaged  the  barracks  ot  the  gendarmerie.  In  the 
country  isolated  houses  were  attacked  and  plundered.  In  the 
town,  they  forced  the  doors  of  nmnerous  dwellings.  The  au- 
thorities, feeble  or  disarmed,  i-emained  powerless,  lavisliing 
proclamations  in  vai  \  without  having  recoui*se  to  etfective 
repression.  Th^  contagion  of  the  evil  spread;  for  more  than 
three  months  Nimes  and  the  environs  reujained  a  prey  to  this 
detestable  rabble.  When  the  Tuc  d'.iVngouleme  arrived  at 
Kimos  in  the  montli  of  November,  he  ordered  the  reopenin.i::  of 
the  Protestant  churches  which  had  been  closed  under  the  pi-e- 
text  of  shunning  the  disturbance.  The  day  aft<T  his  departure 
General  Lagarcle,  protec;ting  the  entnmce  of  the  Protestants 
into  the  church,  was  seriously  injured  by  the  shot  of  a  pistol 
fired  quite  close  to  liini.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  he  Siiid 
to  Madame  Guizot,  "Keep  near  my  hoi*se,  no  harm  will  come 
to  you."  Some  months  later  his  assassin,  altliough  known  to 
all,  was  to  be  acquitted  by  the  jury,  under  the  violent  pres- 
sure of  religious  and  political  fanaticism,  on  the  pretext  that 
the  general  had  himself  excited  the  crowd  and  wounded  in- 
offensive passers-by.  Meantime  the  churchcis  remained  closed. 
Enraged  by  this  horrible  violence,  the  passions  excited  in  all 
minds  were  for  a  long  time  to  maintain  in  the  departments  of 
the  south  a  sullen  feeling  of  which  the  remembrance  is  not 
yet  even  effaced. 

The  disturbances  of  the  elections  had  aggravated  the  popular 
violence  at  various  points.  Tlie  scrutinies  were  finished,  the 
deputies  arrived  at  Paris,  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  new  re- 
turns was  not  yet  understood ;  enough,  however,  was  kno^vn 
meanwhile  to  assure  people  that  the  chamber  would  be  keenly 
royalist.  The  minister  found  himself  deceived  in  his  hopes; 
his  leaders  were  not  in  a  condition  to  face  the  struggle  which 
was  impending.  A  courtier  and  a  diplomatist,  not  a  man  for 
government,  and  less  for  a  liberal  government  than  any  other, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  still  suffered  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Emp»n-or  of  Russia  and  the  secret  aversion  of  King  Louis 
XVIII.  Fouche  was  cleverly  intriguing  on  his  account  and  in 
his  p^^rsonal  interest.  A  few  days  later  both  had  to  succun.b, 
and  their  cabinet  fell  with  tbem.  Talk  ynmd  was  yet  to  ren- 
der brilliant  ser\nce3  to  his  country,  but  Fouche's  career  was 
ended.  TIo  accepted  th<'  petty  and  remote  mission  at  Dresden, 
and  left  Pariy  »\nder  a  disguise,  which  he  only  dropped  at  the 
iiF  (J)  Vol.  8 
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frontier,  in  the  dread  of  being  seen  in  his  native  country, 
which  he  was  never  to  look  upon  again. 

"  The  cabinet  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  entered  on  its  duties 
with  the  good-will  of  the  king  and  even  of  the  party  which  the 
elections  had  sent  into  power.  It  was  a  truly  original  and 
royahst  ministry.  Its  leader,  but  recently  returned  to  France, 
honored  by  Europe,  loved  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  was  for 
Zing  Louis  XYIII.  what  the  king  himself  was  for  France,  the 
pledge  of  a  more  durable  peace.  Decazes,  young  and  amiable, 
distinguished  from  his  fii'st  appearance  in  the  magistracy,  had 
pleased  the  king  personally,  and  he  was  nominated  minister 
of  pohce.  The  now  keeper  of  the  seal,  Barbe-Marbois,  belonged 
to  that  generously  hberal  old  France,  which  had  accepted  and 
sustained  with  an  enlightened  moderation  the  principles  that 
were  dear  to  new  France.'*^  Guizot  filled  as  his  colleague  the 
office  of  secretary -general. 

Tlie  Due  de  Richelieu  had  a  double  mission.     He  had  to 
negotiate  peace  with  the  allies  and  to  direct  the  new  chamber, 
as  inexperienced  as  it  was  enthusiastic.     The  former  task  de- 
manded at  first  all  his  efforts.     He  was  more  qualified  for  it 
than  for  the  coming  struggles  in  the  political  arena.     Sup- 
ported in  his  negotiations  by  the  faithful  friendship  of  the 
Em[)eror  Alexander  as  well  as  by  the  fairness  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  he  o])tained  several  favorable  modifications  in  tlie  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty.     Tlie  insane  claims  of  Germany  for  the 
dismemberment  of  France  had   been  long  since  abandoned. 
Reduced  in  theory  to  her  frontiers  of  1790,  France  kept  the 
forts  of  Joux  and  L'Ecluse  and  the  fortresses  of  Conde,  Givet, 
and  Charlemont.     The  war  indemnity  w\as  reduced  from  eight 
to  seven  hundred  millions;  the  duration  of  the  occupation  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  east  and  of  the  north  by  the  allies  was 
fixed  at  five  years  instead  of  seven,  but  the  districts  of  Bel- 
crium,  Savoy,  and  Germany,  which  had  been  dehvered  to  the 
French  in  1S14  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  were  definitively  taken 
away  from  them,  and  the  fortifications  of  Hiiningiie  were  to 
be  razed.     When  he  at  last  signed,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
the  vigorous  conditions  which  he  had  disputed  from  point  to 
point  with  the  exigencies  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  wrote  to  his  sister,  Madame  de  Montcalm:  "  All  is 
over.     I  have  put,  more  dead  than  alive,  my  name  to  this 
fatal  treaty.     I  had  sworn  not  to  do  it,  and  I  had  said  so  to 
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the  king.  The  unhappy  prince  has  beseeched  me,  melting  in 
teal's,  not  to  abandon  him.  1  have  not  hesitated ;  I  have  the 
assurance  of  believing  that  no  one  would  have  obtiiined  so  much, 
France,  expiring  beneath  the  weight  of  the  cakimities  which 
overwhelm  her,  caUs  imperiously  for  a  speedy  deliverance." 

Before  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  when  its  principal 
conditions  were  in  abeyance,  the  allied  sovereigns  successively 
left  Paris  (Sept.  and  Oct.,  1815).  They  had  once  more  n^newed 
among  themselves  the  engagements  of  Chaumont  agiiinst  tliat 
power  of  Napoleon,  fallen  from  henceforth,  and  against  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  which  appeared  to  be  coiK^uered.  They 
had  at  the  same  time  concluded  a  new  convention  ab(^ut  wliich 
there  has  been  much  t'Uk  without  clear  undei^tanding,  and 
which  has  been  confounded  with  the  coalition  recontlv  formed 
against  the  French.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, himself  inspired  by  a  woman  of  great  spirit,  vain,  and 
mystic  (the  Baroness  de  Kriidener),  the  sovereigns  <^f  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  bound  themselves  by  a  treaty  rather 
theoretical  than  practical,  conceived  in  a  vague  spirit  of  re- 
ligion, and  prepared  by  the  Czar.  The  three  monarchs,  con- 
Tineed  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  mutual  relations  be- 
tween the  powers  based  on  the  subhnie  truths  inculcated  by 
the  eternal  religion  of  God  the  Saviour,  had  resolved  to  engage 
themselves  in  the  ties  of  an  insoluble  fraternity  as  the  dele- 
gates of  Providence,  charged  with  governing  three  brandies 
of  one  and  the  same  family,  and  hoping  for  a  mutual  leward 
for  protecting  religion,  peace,  and  justice.  They  called  upon 
their  peoples,  to  grow  stronger  every  day  in  the  principles  and 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  which  the  Divine  Saviour  has  taught 
to  men,  and  they  invited  all  the  sovereigns  to  join  themselves 
80  them  in  order  to  tie  the  bonds  of  the  holy  alliance.  In 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Czar,  almost  all  the  allied 
princes  adhered  to  this  convention,  as  sti-ange  as  it  was  sadly 
inefficacious.  King  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  refuse  his  consent. 
The  Prince  Regent  of  England  alone  took  no  part  in  it ;  the 
treaty  was  the  personal  work  of  the  sovereigns,  and  was 
signed  directly  by  them,  while  constitutional  government  as 
it  was  practised  in  England  did  not  admit  of  the  official  inter- 
vention of  princes  in  such  negotiations.  This  abstention  was 
much  remarked  upon  when  the  text  of  the  holy  alliance  was 
published,  and  curious  spirits  exercised  themselves  to  dis- 
cover in  it  a  hidden  meaning  far  from  the  thoughts  either  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  or  of  his  devoted  friend. 
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The  work  of  external  pacification  was  achieved,  while  that 
of  the  interior,  still  more  necess^iry  and  important,  appeared 
further  than  ever  from  attainment.     The  hmidred  days  had 
done  a  still  greater  evil  to  Fnmce  than  the  loss  of  the  blood 
and  the  treasure  which  they  had  cost  her;  they  rekindled  the 
old  quarrel  which  the  empire  liad  stifled  and  which  the  char- 
ter was  intended  to  extinguish— the  quarrel  between  old  and 
new  France,  between  the  emigres  and  the  revolutionists.     It 
was  not  only  among  pohtical  parties  but  among  rival  classes, 
that  the  struggle  began  in  1815  as  it  had  burst  forth  in  1789.' 
For  the  first  time  for  five-and-twenty  years  the  royalists  saw 
themselves  the  stronger.     While  behoving  their  triumph  legit- 
imate, thoy  were  a  little  sui-prised  and  intoxicated  by  it,  and 
delivered  themselves  over  to  the  enjoyment  of  power  with  a 
mixture  of  arrogance  and  ardor,  as  if  they  w^ere  httle  accus- 
tomed to  conquer,  and  not  very  sure  of  the  force  which  tliey 
hastened  to  display.     Very  different  causes  threw  the  chamber 
of  1815  into  the  violent  reaction  which  has  remained  its  his- 
torical characteristic.     First  and  foremost  were  the  passions 
of  the  royahst  party,  its  guod  and  bad  feelmgs,  its  moral  and 
pei-sonal  sentiments,  the  intention  of  restoring  to  honor  the 
respect  for  sacred  things,  old  attachments,  sworn  faith,  and 
the  pleasure  of  oppressing  its  former  conquerors.      To  the 
transports  of  passion  was  joined  the  calculation  of  interests 
For  the  security  of  parties,  for  the  fortune  of  persons,  the  new 
lords  of  France   required   to  take  possession  of  places  and 
power;  there  the  field  was  to  be  cultivated  and  the  groimd  to 
be  oc-cupied,  that  they  might  gather  the  fruits  of  their  vic- 
tory.    Then  came  the  empire  of  ideas.     After  so  many  years 
of  great  occurrences  and  great  strifes,  the  royalists  had  on  all 
political  and  so(nal  questions  systematic  views  to  reahze  his- 
torical traditions  to  perpetuate,  and  spiritual  wants  to  satisfy. 
Ihey  were  not  working  to  destroy  the  charter  and  to  restore 
the  old  regime,  as  has  been  often  said  of  them ;  they  hastened 
to  put  their  hand  to  the  work,  eager  to  enjoy  their  victory 
behevmg  that  the  day  was  come  at  last  to  recover  in  their 
country  both  morally  and  materiaUy,  in  tliought  as  in  deed 
the  ascendancy  which  they  had  lost  for  so  long  a  time 

Their  passions  were  represented  by  Bourdonnaye,  while 
Villele  defended  their  interests,  and  Bonald  their  ideas  They 
were  all  three  highly  qualified  for  their  parts,  and  conducted 
ably  to  ite  goal  the  party  which  was  in  power  at  the  opening 
Of  the  session  in  the  chamber  of  1815.     Under  their  contrd 
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this  chamber  had  the  merit  of  practising  cnerget  icall y  the 
constitutional  government,  which  in  1814  had  hardly  emerged 
from  the  torpor  of  the  empire,  but  in  this  novel  task  it  could 
guard  neither  equity  nor  propriety,  nor  moderation ;  it  wished 
to  dominate  the  king  and  France  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
proud  and  independent,  sometimes  hl)eral,  often  revolutionary 
in  its  proceedings  towards  the  Crown,  and  at  the  s^ime  time 
violent  and  anti-revolutionary  towards  the  country.  Tliis 
was  too  much  to  attempt;  it  was  necessary  to  mnke  a  choice, 
and  to  be  either  monarchical  or  popular.  The  Chamber  of 
1815  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  the  governing  spirit, 
yet  more  necessary  in  a  free  government  than  imder  a  des- 
potism, was  completely  wanting  in  it. 

Also  there  was  seen  promptly  forming  against  it  and  in  its 
very  heart  an  opposition  which  became  ere  long  at  once 
popular  and  monarchical,  for  it  simultaneously  defended 
against  the  party  in  power  the  Crown  which  was  thus  rashly 
offended  and  the  country  which  was  deeply  disturbed.  And 
after  some  great  struggles,  sustained  on  both  sides  with  sin- 
cere energy,  this  opposition,  strong  in  royal  favor  and  public 
sympathy,  frequently  overpowered  the  majority,  and  became 
the  governing  party.  Serre,  Royer-Collard,  and  Camille 
Jordan  were  from  the  first  the  eloquent  leadei-s  of  the  new 
party,  pledged  to  the  service  of  the  restoration  as  agauist  the 
reaction.  Pasquier,  Beugnot,  Simeon,  De  Barante,  and  De 
Sainte-Aulaire  supported  them  ardently.  The  struggle  began 
just  after  the  opening  of  the  session.  The  khig's  speech  had 
been  sad  and  firai  in  its  judicious  moderation,  and  the  almost 
unanimous  election  of  M.  Laine  as  president,  and  the  vote  of 
the  address  had  not  raised  any  violent  storms  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  But  the  tendencies  which  were  soon  to  manifest 
themselves  so  emphatically  had  made  their  appearance  in  the 
plan  of  the  address  of  the  Cliamber  of  Peers.  Chateaubriand 
had  demanded  that  they  should  again  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  king  the  power  of  dispensing  justice.  Soon  the  thirst  for 
revenge  burst  forth  in  the  discussion  of  the  laws  proposed  to 
the  chambers  by  the  government,  some  expressly  temporary 
in  their  nature,  as  the  law  on  the  suspension  of  individual 
liberty  and  the  esrablishment  of  courts  martial,  others  y)erma- 
nent  and  belonging  to  the  section  of  definiU^  legislation,  as 
those  for  the  supression  of  seditious  acts  and  for  the  amnesty. 
Everywhere  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  ultra -royalists, 
as  they  were  soon  called,  tended  greatly  to  aggravate  the 
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troubles;  many  exceptions  to  the  amnesty  were  loudly  called 
for.     The  moderate  royalists  eloquently  defended  the  projects 
of  the  government.     "  It  is  not  always  the  number  of  penalties 
which  save  an  empire,"  said  Royer-Collard,  ''the  art  of  gov- 
erning men  is  more  difficult,  and  the  glory  of  it  is  to  be  ac- 
quired at  a  higher  price.     We  shall  be  punished  enough,  if  we 
are  wise  and  clever,  never  enough  if  we  are  not  so."    Serre 
repelled  boldly  the  confiscations  disguised  under  the  name  of 
indemnities  to  the  state.     "The   revolutionaries  have  done 
so/*  said  he.  ''  they  would  do  so  again  if  they  seized  the  power. 
It  is  precisely  because  they  hove  acted  thus  that  you  should 
refrain  from  following  their  odious  example,  and  that  by  the 
distorted  sense  of  an  expression  which  is  untrue,  by  an  arti- 
fice which  would  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  stage.     Gen- 
tlemen,  our  treasure   may  be  httle,   but   it    is  pure!"     The 
amendments  were  rejected;  only  the  banishment  of  regicides 
remained  inscribed  in  the  project  of  law,  without  whi^'li  no  one 
might  dare  to  plead  in  their  favor.     "There  are  divine  laws 
which   the  human   powers   cannot   prevent,  but  wliich  they 
should  know  not  to  oppose  when  revealed  by  the  course  of 
events."* 

The  exceptions  to  the  amnesty  remained  numerous  enough 
and  important   enough,     ^lany   of  the  accused  had  already 
been  arrested,  others  had   succeeded  in   escaping;  Lavalette 
was  himself  constituted   a  prisoner.     Labedoyere  had  been 
recognized  in    a  stage  coach  by  an  agent  of  pohce  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  bidding  good-bye  to  his  wife.     Early  in 
August  he  appeared  in  Paris  before  a  council  of  war.     His 
crime  was  as  notorious  as  the  influence  wliich  he  had  exer- 
cised.    The  Ultras  let  loose  their  passions  against  him  whom 
they  regarded  as  a  renegade  from  their  cause.     The  journal 
VIndependant,   which  took  up   his  defence,  was  suppressed; 
the  accused  defended  himself,  pleading  his  own  cause  nobly 
and  simply.     "I  have  been  deceived  regarding  the  true  in- 
terests of  France,"  he  said;    "some  glorious  memories,  my 
warm  love  of  the  fatherland,  some  illusions  have  been  able  to 
mislead  me,  but  the  greatness  even  of  the  sacrifices  I  have 
made  in  breaking  off  the  dearest  of  ties  proves  that  no  per- 
sonal motive  entered  into  my  conduct.     I  declare  that  I  had 
no  hand  in  any  plot  which  may  have  preceded  the  return  of 
Napoleon.     I  shall  say  more ;  I  am  convinced  that  there  waa 
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no  express  conspiracy  to  bring  Napoleon  back  from  Elba.** 
Labedovere  was  condemned,  and  his  wife  threw  herself  in 
vain  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  "I  know  your  sentiments  and 
those  of  your  family,  madame,"  he  replied,  "never  was  it 
more  painful  for  me  to  pronounce  a  refusal."  Benjamin  Con- 
stant drew  up  a  memori;il  in  liis  favor.  But,  on  the  lOtli  of 
August,  the  young  general  died  courageously,  himself  com- 
manding the  soldiers  to  lire. 

Five  weeks  later,  on  the  27th  of  September,  the  twin 
brothers  Faucher,  both  generals  of  the  republic,  both  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hundred  days,  without  having 
ever  served  under  the  empire,  expiated,  in  their  turn,  the 
insurrection  which  had  taken  place  in  their  little  town  of 
Reole,  and  which,  it  was  said,  they  had  instigated.  The 
public  prosecutor,  like  the  magistrates,  displayed  towards 
them  the  most  disgusting  violence.  A  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Orleans  condemned  Lavalette  to  death. 

A  more  illustrious  culprit  attracted  all  attention  at  this 
time.  Marshal  Ney  had  been  arrested  on  the  5th  of  August  in 
a  friend's  house,  where  he  was  hiding.  A  rare  weapon,  left 
inadvertently  on  a  table,  had  betrayed  his  whereabouts.  "  He 
does  more  harm  to  us  in  letting  himself  be  arrested  than  he 
has  ever  yet  done,"  Siiid  King  Louis  XVIII.,  rightly  foreseeing 
the  evils  which  he  knew  not  how  to  avoid  Immediately 
brought  to  Paris,  the  marshal  was  transferred  to  a  council  of 
war,  which  declared  itself  incompetent;  the  accused,  belong- 
ing to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  was  to  be  tried  by  it.  The  case 
was  opened  in  the  Chamber  with  a  speech  by  tiie  Due  de 
Richelieu,  composed,  it  was  said,  by  Laiiie,  and  stampcnl  un- 
fortunately, by  the  strong  passions  wliich  then  prevailed 
among  the  Royalists.  The  indictment  bore  the  same  charac- 
ter. It  was  not  till  the  4th  of  December  that  the  marshal 
appeared  before  the  court. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  four  great  powei-s  signatory  to  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  had  refused  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  the 
culprit,  who  claimed  the  benefit  of  this  act.  Meanwhile,  the 
defender  of  the  marshal  recurred  in  the  first  place  to  the 
article  guaranteeing  personal  safety.  The  king,  having  signed 
this  convention,  found  himself,  they  contended,  bound  by 
such  signature  not  to  investigate  past  acts.  Dupin  and 
Berry er  were  equally  desirous  of  making  the  best  of  the 
clause  which  sheltered  from  prosecution  aU  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  countries:  the  marshal  belonged  originally  to  Sarre- 
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louis.  He  himself  protested  against  this  advocate's  quirk. 
*'  I  was  born  French,"  he  cried,  *'  I  wish  to  Uve  and  die  French; 
I  thank  my  generous  defenders,  but  I  beg  them  rather  to 
renounce  my  defence  than  to  present  it  incomplete ;  I  am 
accused,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  they  would  not 
have  me  invoke  them.  From  them,  I  appeal,  hke  Moreau,  to 
Europe  and  to  posterity  I" 

The  court  interdicted  the  argument  on  the  subject  of  the 
bearing  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris ;  the  acts  of  Mai-blial  Ney 
were  notorious,  and  tlie  hearing  of  witnesses  was  only  capable 
of  conveying  hope  to  the  accused  himself  and  to  his  friends. 
The  deposition  of  General  de  Bourmont  drew  from  tlie  mar- 
shal a  i-eply  w-hich  transferred  to  hun,  in  turn,  the  weight  of 
culpabihty.  ''It  is  seven  months  since  the  witness  prepared 
his  evidence,*  Ney  exclaimed ;  "  he  has  had  time  to  do  it  well. 
He  behoved  that  I  should  be  treated  like  Labedoyere,  that  we 
eh  )uld  never  find  oui-selves  face  to  face;  but  it  is  otherwise. 
I  come  to  the  point.  The  fact  is  that,  on  the  14th  of  March,  I 
asked  for  the  signal  with  Marshal  Lecourbe  .  .  .  pity  it  is 
that  Lecourbe  is  no  more,  but  I  summon  him  against  all  Uiese 
witnesses  before  a  higlier  tribunal,  before  God,  who  hears  us, 
and  who  shall  judge  us,— you  and  me,  Mousietir  le  Bourmont  1 
I  consulted  you.  No  one  Siiid  to  me,  you  are  risking  your 
honor  and  your  reputation  for  this  fatal  cause  I  .  .  .  Bour- 
mont collected  tlie  troops.  He  had  a  great  command,  and 
could  arrest  me;  I  was  alone  and  had  not  a  single  saddle-horse 
OP  wliich  to  escape.  When  I  was  reading  the  proclamation, 
Buurniont  and  Lecourbe  were  with  me:  the  officei-s,  like  the 
soldiers,  threw  themselves  upon  us,  they  embraced  us,  they 
stilled  us.  The  superior  otficers  came  to  dine  at  my  house;  I 
was  sad,  and  nevertheless  the  table  was  merry;  there  is  the 
truth,  Monsieur  de  Bourmont.  You  siiid  that  I  should  have 
to  take  a  carabine  and  charge  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  who 
would  follow  me !  I  was  still  twenty  leagues  from  Napoleon's 
columns,  and  I  liad  already  raised  two  regiments.  Would 
you  have  marclied  under  such  conditions?  I  believe  not,  you 
have  not  strength  of  character  enough.'' 

Forbidden  to  have  recuui-se  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the 
defenders  of  the  marehal  were  completely  disarmed;  they 
were  driven  to  descant  on  the  career  of  the  accused,  and  on 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  France.  The  argument 
of  the  attorney-general,  Bellart,  was  severe  and  violent.  The 
royal  commissioners  requested  the  Court  of  Peers  to  pro- 
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nounce  capital  sentence  against  Maishal  Ney.  convicted  of 
high  treason.  Liinjuinais  alone  refrained  from  answenng  the 
variotis  questions  set  by  the  court ;  he  declared  that  he  was 
unable,  conscientiously,  to  decide,  the  defence  not  having 
been  complete.  One  hundred  and  fifty -nine  voices  voted  the 
culpability.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  still  very  young,  and  sitting 
for  the  first  time  in  the  chamber,  opposed  it  boldly;  he  main- 
tained that  when  a  revolution  has  triumphed  so  completely  as 
to  become  temporarily  the  government  of  the  country,  there 
restilts  from  it  on  behalf  of  the  acts  w^hich  have  created  the 
government  a  kind  of  prescription  which  does  not  allow  of 
their  being  prosecuted.  When  they  came  to  the  application 
for  the  penalty,  seventeen  voices  declared  on  the  second  vote 
for  deportation.  Five  peers  abstained  from  voting.  On© 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  voices  pronounced  for  capital  punish- 
ment. Among  these  rigorous  judges,  were  counted  many 
marshals  and  generals,  companions-in-arms  of  Marshal  Ney. 
The  fatal  sentence  was  passed  on  the  7th  of  December,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Some  houi-s  later,  Marshal  Ney,  Due  d'Elchingen  and 
Prince  de  la  Moskawa,  heard  in  his  prison  of  the  Luxembourg 
the  decree  of  his  condemnation,  "'^ay  Michel  Keij,  and  ere 
long  but  a  little  dust,"  said  he,  interrupting  the  Recorder  of 
the  Court,  Cauchy,  in  the  eniuneration  of  his  titles.  His  wife 
and  children  had  hastened  to  join  him;  he  spoke  to  them  for 
a  long  time,  consoling  his  wife,  who  several  times  fainted. 
He  feigned  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  pardon,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  these  sad  farewells.  The  lady  hurried  to  the 
Tuilcries;  the  audience  which  she  solicited  was  refused,  "her 
demand  not  having  sufllcient  object;"  already  her  husband 
had  succumbed  under  platoon  lire  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Grand  Avenue  of  the  Observatoire.  "  Soldiers,  straight  to  the 
heart:''  he  cried.  Before  commanding  the  fire,  lie  protested 
against  the  judgment  which  condenmed  him.  "  I  appeal  from 
it  to  mankind,  to  posterity,  and  to  God  I    Long  live  France!" 

It  was  in  1815,  in  the  midst  of  the  passions  wdiich  raised  up 
the  great  political  persecutions,  the  weakness  and  the  injury 
of  the  king  and  the  government  to  allow  them^selves  to  be 
carried  along  by  the  trrmsports  of  the  party,  to  which  thej^' 
yielded  all  without  resisting.  '"Tliere  were  assuredly  grave 
reasons  for  leaving  the  law  to  take  its  free  course:  it  was  of 
consequence  that  generations  formed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
revolution  and  in  the  triumphs  of  the  empire  might  learn  by 
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brilliant  examples  that  the  power  and  the  success  of  the 
moment  did  not  decide  everything,  that  there  are  inviolable 
duties,  that  one  may  not  tamper  with  impunity  with  the 
forms  of  government  and  with  the  peace  of  the  people,  and 
that  at  this  terrible  game  the  most  powerful,  the  most  illustri- 
ous, risk  their  honor  and  their  life. 

*'  But  another  grand  truth  must  enter  into  the  balance,  and 
weigh  heavily  m  the  final  decision.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  maintained  his  position  for  a  lengthened  period  and  with 
brilliance,  accepted  and  admired  by  France  and  by  Europe, 
and  supported  by  the  devotion  of  a  iiost  of  men,  by  the  army 
and  the  people.  The  ideas  of  right  and  duty,  the  sentimente 
of  respect  and  fidelity,  were  confused  and  in  conflict  in  many 
minds.  There  were,  seemingly,  two  legitimate  and  natural 
forms  of  government,  and  many  spirits  might,  vnthout  per- 
versity, have  been  troubled  in  their  choice.  King  Louis 
XVIII.  and  his  counsellors  could,  in  their  turn,  without  weak- 
ness, have  taken  account  of  this  moral  disturbance.  Mai'sha! 
Ney,  pardoned  and  banished  after  his  condemnation,  by 
letters  royal,  in  which  the  reasons  were  gravely  stated— this 
had  been  royally  rising  up  like  a  dam  above  all,  friends  and 
enemies,  in  order  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  and,  in  this  way^ 
the  reaction  of  1815  had  been  subdued  and  closed,  as  well  as 
the  hundred  davs."  * 

Eling  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  know  how  to  seize  thi^  occasion 
to  place  clemency  by  the  side  of  justice,  and  to  display  above  a 
head  condemned  that  grand  uer  of  spirit  and  heart  which  had 
also  its  influence  in  establisliing  power  and  commanding  fidel- 
ity. Tlie  pasrion  of  revenge  whicli  had  seized  the  royalist 
party  was  not  yet  appeased.  The  a])peal  of  Lavalotte  had  been 
rejected  some  days  after  the  execution  of  Marslial  Ney.  A 
stranger  to  all  public  duties  under  the  first  restoration,  he  had 
not  betrayed  any  oath  in  serving  the  Emperor  Napoleon;  yet 
he  wfis  condemned  to  d(\atli,  and  the  most  odious  rage  was  pro- 
voked against  him.  At  the  suggestion  of  Der-azes,  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  counselled  the  Duchess  d'AngoiUeme  to  request  his 
pardon  from  the  king,  wlio  was  quite  ready  to  grant  it.  Per- 
sonally, and  by  instinct,  tlie  duchess  was  disposed  to  implore 
this  favor,  but  her  friends  opposed  it.  Marshal  Marmont 
vainly  muiliplied  his  etlorts  in  order  to  obtain  a  panion, 
which  Madame  I^ivaletto  begged  on  her  knees.     The  culpril 


asked  to  be  allowed  to  die  by  the  bullets  of  the  soldiers  in  place 
of  having  to  mount  the  scaffold,  but  his  request  was  rejected. 
His  friends  then  concurred  in  a  scheme  to  effect  his  escape. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  Madame  Lavalette  arrived  at  five 
o'clock  at  the  gates  of  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  in  order 
to  dine  there  with  her  husband,  according  to  custom;  she  was 
accompanied  by  her  daughter,  and  by  an  old  waiting-maid. 
At  seven  o'clock,  covered  with  his  wife's  dress,  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  daughter,  his  face  concealed  in  his  handker- 
chief as  if  to  hide  his  tears,  the  crimiiKd  went  forth  from  his 
prison ;  he  crossed  the  halls  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the 
posts  of  the  gendarmerie;  delayed  for  a  moment  at  the  outer 
gate  by  the  absence  of  the  porters,  he  entered  a  sedan  chair,  and 
was  conducted  to  the  Rue  de  Harlay,  where  one  of  his  friends 
waited  for  him  with  a  cabriolet.  Harbored  for  five  davs  at 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  house  of  Bresson,  head 
of  the  account-office,  he  was  at  last  escorted  out  of  France  by 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  an  English  officer  who  generou.sly  devoted 
hhnself  to  saving  political  prisoners.*  Lavalette  was  to  turn 
old  in  exile,  oppressed  by  the  sufferings  which  ruined  his  life 
and  liis  energy.  The  emotions  which  his  wife  had  imdcrgone 
affected  her  reason.  The  rage  of  the  ultras  on  the  subject  of 
the  escape  was  so  violent  that  they  made  it  the  object  of  a 
summons  against  the  ministry  before  the  Cliamberof  Deputies. 
The  tattle  of  the  drawing  rooms  was  disgusting.  ''Ah!  the 
little  villain:''  said  one  lady,  generally  good  and  gentle,  in 
speaking  of  Mademoiselle  Lavalette,  an  accomi^lice  in  her 
father's  escape.  The  poor  child  could  not  remain  in  the  con- 
vent where  slie  was  being  educated,  man}'  families  havinf]^ 
threatened  in  that  case  to  withdraw  their  daughters,  "It  is 
Raid  that  they  make  it  languish,"  some  persons  remarked,  in 
cpealdng  of  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  tlio 
arrest  of  Marshal  Ney  and  his  trial;  "they  make  us  languish 
also.  Do  they  think  that  two  heads  can  suffice  to  expiate  the 
outrage  of  the  20th  of  ?.larch?" 

The  public  sentiment  in  France  was  not  in  accord  witli  this 
misrule  of  violence,  and  it  was  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  it 
received  the  acquittal  of  Generals  Drouot  and  Cambronne,  and 
the  commutation  of  sentence  granted  by  the  king  to  Generals 
Boyer,  Dehelle,  and  Travot  and  to  Admiral  Linois.  Two 
months  before  the  execution  of  Marshal  Ney,  the  companion 


*  Memoir e*  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  dc  mon  tempt. 


*  Sir  Robert  uuderweut  in  bis  turn  a  trial  for  this  causo. 
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of  his  most  brilliant  military  exploits,  Joachim  Murat,  recently 
King  of  Naples,  had  also  succumbed  under  platoon  firp  (13th 
Octobt»r,  1815).  More  fortunate  than  Ney,  in  spite  of  his  still 
graver  faults,  he  owed  not  his  death  to  French  bullets.  Flat- 
terred  by  a  vain  hope  of  recovering  his  kingdom,  he  had  pro- 
jected a  disembarkment  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  he  was  in- 
duced to  land  at  the  port  of  Pizzo;  betrayed  by  the  captain  of 
his  vessel,  he  was  seized  and  the  men  who  accompanied  him 
were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  Condemned  to  death  by 
court-martial,  he  was  shot  in  a  yard  of  the  fortress.  "  I  have 
too  often  braved  death  to  fear  it,"  said  he  when  some  one 
wished  to  bind  his  eyes.  These  heroes  of  so  many  battles  were 
stiU  younpr.  Ney  was  forty-seven  years  of  age;  Murat  had 
not  attained  his  forty-fifth  year. 

The  period  of  great  political  tnals  was  not  yet  at  an  end. 
Generals    Lofebvre-Desnouettes,    Drouet  d'Erlon,   and  Lalle- 
mand,  were  condemned  by  default;  General  Chartran  was  ex- 
ecuted; General  Mouton-Duvernet,  hidden  for  many  months 
at  Montbrison,  in  the  house  of  M.  de  Meaux,  an  ardent  royalist, 
delivered  himself  up  on  seeing  his  protector  threatened,  and 
was  executed  on  the  27th  of  July,  1816.     Donnadieu,  who  com- 
manded at  Grenoble,  had  attributed  an  illusory  importance  to 
a  conspiracy  directed  by  Paul  Didier,  an  old  constitutional, 
who  had  been  tossed  from  party  to  party,  and  who  seemod  to 
plot  from  a  natural  turn  for  intrigue  rather  tlian  from  any 
very  definite  object.     He  sometimes  spoke  of  Napoleon  II., 
sometimes  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  as   the  sovereign  whom  he 
wished  to  give  to  France,  and  his  principal  plan  appeared  to 
be  a  sudden  military  attack  on   Grenoble.     The  attempt  to 
carry  this  plan   into  execution  was  soon  suppressed  by  the 
police  of  the  town,  who  were  on  their  guard  for  peveral  days 
before.      Six  men  were  killed  among  the  insurgents.     Tlie 
general  wrote  to  Paris  in  a  transport  of  excitement,  "Long 
live  the  king!  I  have  just  time  to  say  to  your  Excellency  that 
his  Majesty's  troops  have  covered  themselves  with  glory.     At 
midnight  the  hills    were  illumined  by  the   fii-es  of  rebellion 
throughout  the  province.     The  tomi  has  been  attacked  on  <'ill 
sides  at  once.     I  should  not  be  able  to  praise  too  much  the 
brave  legion  of  the  Isere,  and  its  worthy  colonel.      Already 
more  than  sixteen  miscreants  are  in  our  power;  a  great  num- 
ber more  is  expected.     The  court-martial  is  going  to  deal 
promptly  and  severely.      We  estimate  the  number  of  the 
wretches  who  have  attacked  the  town  at  4000." 
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The  exaggeration  of  the  details  was  flagi-ant,  but  this  was  not 
enough,  unfortunately,  to  enlighten  the  government,  which 
was  excited  and  suspicious.  The  general  and  the  prefect,  who 
vied  \vith  each  other  in  zeal,  had  already  put  Grenoble  in  a 
state  of  siege.  They  were  invested  with  enlarged  powei-s,  and 
the  ministry  believed  itself  obliged  to  refuse  forgiveness,  even 
to  th()se  of  the  accused  who  were  interceded  for  by  the  most 
important  inhabitants  in  the  town.  Twenty -five  of  the  insu> 
gents  were  executed ;  their  chief,  Paul  Didier,  perished  on  the 
scaffold  on  the  10th  of  May.  When  the  truth  respecting  the 
gravity  of  the  danger  which  threatened  Grenoble  at  last  found 
its  way  to  light,  the  reaction  of  public  opinion  was  so  strong 
that  it  accused  Decazes  of  having  combined  with  General 
Donnadieu  in  getting  up  a  mock-insurrection.  Other  conspir- 
acies meanwhile  received  an  undoubted  stimulus.  At  Pa  its 
a  popular  plot  cost  the  hves  of  its  three  leaders,  Plaignier, 
Carbonneau,  and  Tolleron,  poor  workmen,  misled  by  foolish 
h(^pes.  The  scaffold  was  likewise  set  up  in  the  departments 
of  Sarthe  and  Somme.  Tlie  agitation  previdls  at  all  points. 
The  journals  fomented  it  with  passion.  In  the  heart  even 
of  the  cabinet  union  was  not  complete.  The  Due  de  Ri(']ie- 
iieu,  ceaselessly  thwarted  by  the  whimsical  independence 
of  M.  de  Vaublanc,  demanded  and  obtained  his  rei)Iacemrnt 
by  Laine.  At  the  same  time,  and  to  siitisfy  the  royahsts, 
Barbe-Marbois,  who  di'sploased  them,  was  removed  from  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  and  Dambray  recov^ered  the  seals  of  ofiice. 
After  a  prolonged  and  fruitless  discussion  on  the  electoral 
law,  and  the  much  disputed  budget  vote,  the  chamber  ended 
its  first  session  on  the  20th  of  A])ril,  1816.  Notwithstanding 
the  changes,  it  broke  up  in  an  excited  state,  still  disqui;^ted  by 
feai^  of  the  future  and  of  the  opposition  pai-ty,  moderate  and 
monarchi("al,  which  it  saw  in  its  midst.  At  its  head  those  men 
took  tlieir  pl.ice  every  day  more  distinctly  who  were  then 
honored  by  the  name  of  Doctrinaires.  Tliey  were  bold  and 
honest,  devoted  to  the  reconstruction  of  society  anew  on  wide 
and  solid  foundations,  without  animosity  towards  the  ancien 
CCgime,  without  weakness  for  revolutionary  theories,  and 
doing  their  country  the  credit  of  believing  it  capal)]e  of  learn- 
ing to  govern  itself,  and  of  emerging  from  chaos  while  advanc- 
ing towards  knowledge.  Royer-Collard  was  their  veritable 
leader,  and  at  his  side  fought  Serre. 

In  181G  it  was  the  honor  of  Decazes  to  comprehend,  and  to 
be  the  first  to  make,  the  eJSort  necessary  to  escape  from  chaoa 
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The  schism  between  the  country  and  the  chamber  was  every 
day  becoming  greater.    He  felt  that  dissohition  was  indispensa- 
ble, and  he  undertook  to  gain  over  to  that  idea  the  Due  de 
RicheHeu,  Laine,  and  the  king  himself.     He  demanded  from 
his  friends— among  others  from  Guizot,  who  had  a  short  time 
before  re-entered  the  Council  of  State  as  master  of  petitions 
—the  notes  with  which  he  often  supported  his  reasonings.    The 
disturbances  which  had  spread  among  the  corps  diplomatique 
were  of  equal  service  to  his  cause.      "If  the  ultras  come  to 
power,  as  the  Comte  d'Artois  is  loudly  declaring,"  wrote  the 
ambassadors,  "  the  ministry  will  not  last  a  month;  but,  while 
waiting  for  its  fall,  he  will  have  agitated  the  country,  put  the 
monarchy  in  danger,  and  rendered  impossible  of  fulfilraent  the 
engagements  into  which  France  has  entered  at  the  instance  of 
the  foreign  powers." 

The  king  chose  his  side.     He  had  hesitated  a  long  time,  and 
his  hesitations  were  natural.     How  was  he  to  dissolve  the  first 
pronouncedly  royalist  chamber  which  had  assembled  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  -  a  chamber  wliich  he  himself  had  qualified 
as  introuvable,  and  in  which  he  counted  so  many  of  his  oldest 
friends?    Meanwhile  the  chamber  had  been  more  than  once 
irreverent,  and  almost  as  disrespectful  towards  him  as  a  revo- 
lutionary assembly  could  have  been.     It  often  insulted  the 
charter,  and  sometimes  menaced  it :  now  the  charter  was  the 
work  of  the  king;  he  held  it  as  his  glory,  and  considered  him- 
self bound  to  defend  it.     On  Wednesday,  14th  August,  at  the 
rising  of  the  Council,  the  king  stopped  his  ministers  as  they 
were  about  to  leave.     ' '  Gentlemen, "  he  said,  ' '  the  moment  has 
arrived  for  coming  to  a  determination   with  respect  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.     Three  months  ago  I  had  decided  upon 
summoning  it,  and  that  was  my  opinion  a  month  ago.     But  all 
I  have  seen,  all  that  I  see  every  day,  proves  so  clearly  the 
spirit  of  the  party  which  rules  the  chamber,  the  dangers  with 
which  it  threatens  France  and  myself  are  so  evident,  that  my 
opinion  has  completely  changed.     From  this  moment  you  may 
regard  the  chamber  as  dissolved." 

The  king  had  ordered  tliis  to  be  kept  secret,  which  was  care- 
fully  done.  On  the  5th  of  September,  at  half -past  eleven  at 
night,  the  Due  de  RicheHeu  informed  Monsieur  that  the  ordi- 
nance of  dissolution  was  signed,  and  would  be  in  the  Moniteur 
in  the  morning.  The  king's  door  was  closed,  and  the  wrath  of 
Monsieur  had  to  wait  till  the  next  day  to  blow  itself  off  vainly. 
The  preamble  announced  that  the  king  had  determined  to 
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revert  simply  to  the  original  text  of  the  charter.  "  We  are 
convinced,"  said  Louis  XVIII.,  '"  that  the  wants  and  the  wishes 
of  our  subjects  wiQ  be  united  to  preserve  intact  the  constitu- 
tional charter,  based  on  the  public  law  of  France  and  the 
guarantee  of  general  peace.  We  have,  in  consequence,  judged 
it  necessary  to  reduce  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  number 
fixed  by  the  charter,  and  only  to  summon  men  of  the  age  of 
forty  yeai*s."  The  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  called  for 
the  4th  of  November. 

The  ebullition  of  public  joy  was  lively  and  general.  The 
anger  of  the  ultras  was  e<]ualled  by  the  satisfaction  of  the 
moderate  men.  ''Those  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  accus- 
tomed to  shout  'Long  live  the  king  I'"  kept  silence.  Those 
who  had  kept  silence  shouted  'Long  live  the  king!'"  says 
Montlosier  in  his  book  De  la  Monarchie  fran(^aise.  "France 
breathes  apcaui:  the  charter  triumphs  and  the  king  reigns," 
wrote  Lally-Tollendal  to  Decazes.  Tiie  instructions  given  by 
the  latter  to  the  prefects  were  as  moderate  as  they  were  wise. 
He  himself  summed  them  up  in  sa^^ng,  '*  Whether  we  get  to 
the  king  by  a  charter,  or  to  the  charter  by  the  king,  our  arrival 
shall  be  equally  welcome."  On  the  whole,  the  elections  re- 
sponded to  this  honest  and  patriotic  appeal.  The  government 
passed  henceforth  into  the  hands  of  men  of  moderate  opinions, 
which  people  came  to  know  under  the  name  of  the  Centre. 
Tlie  charter  had  placed  the  bases  of  constitutional  government 
in  their  great  and  important  aspects,  and  it  (the  Centre)  occu- 
pied itself  after  this  in  defining  them,  and  in  regulating  their 
application  in  detail. 

The  discuSvSion  of  the  electoral  law  took  up  almost  th<^  entire 
session  of  181G.  '*I  have  adopted  all  the  principles  of  this 
measure,"  wrote  Laine  to  Guizot,  a  few  days  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  debate.  "The  concentration  of  the  franchise, 
direct  election,  equal  rights  of  votei*s,  their  meeting  in  a 
single  assembly  in  each  department  I  really  believe  these  to 
be  the  best.  I  have,  however,  still  som(^  per[)lexities  of  spiiit 
on  some  of  these  questions,  and  very  little  time  to  get  out  of 
them.  Help  me  to  prepare  the  draft  of  the  motions."  The 
bill  introduced  by  the  ministry,  and  violently  attacked  by  the 
right,  had  a  two- fold  aim— to  put  an  end  to  the  revolutic^n  \ry 
regime,  and  to  put  in  force  constitutional  government.  The 
principles  on  which  this  bill  rested  obtained  for  France  thirty 
years  of  a  regular  and  liberal  governm^'nt,  at  once  seriously 
sustained  and  controlled.     Tossed  since  then  on  the  heaving 
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surface  of  universal  suffrage,  we  turn  with  respectful  sorrow 
towards  that  quiet  harbor  which  the  tempest  of  1848  compelled 
us  to  leave,  without  other  storms  having  brought  us  any 
nearer  to  it. 

The  electoral  law  was  succeeded  by  the  law  of  enlistment,  a 
wise  and  far-reaching  conception  of  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr, 
who  had  replaced  the  Due  de  Feltre  as  minister  of  war.  The 
martial  insisted  from  the  first  on  the  principle  that  all  classes 
of  the  nation  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  forming  the  army, 
without  getting  into  the  way,  as  Germany  did  then,  of  making 
military  service  compulsory  for  all.  This  idea  had  always 
been  strange  to  the  organization  of  the  French  army,  btit  it 
was  to  be  imposed  upon  us  by  the  imforeseen  reverses.  In 
accordance  with  the  equality  established  in  the  military  nation 
by  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  those  who  entered  by  the  lowest 
rank  had  the  right  of  promotion  to  the  highest ;  and  tliis  was 
partly  assured  to  them  by  the  ascending  scale  of  the  middle 
ranks.  Those  who  aspired  to  enter  by  a  higher  grade,  were  at 
first  bound  to  show  by  competition  some  merit  already  ac- 
quired, then  to  acquire  by  hard  study  the  special  instruction 
for  their  duty.  The  obligations  imposed  upon,  and  the  rights 
recognized  by  all,  were  upheld  by  law. 

The  supreme  test  of  legislators  is  the  long  result  of  their 
labors.  More  than  one  has  succumbed ;  others  have  not  had 
time  to  find  out  by  experience  the  merits  or  defects  of  their 
conceptions.  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  created  for  France  a 
strong  and  faithful  army,  religiously  preserving  the  memory 
of  past  glory,  and  animated  by  a  severely  military  spirit. 
Other  circumstances  have  enfeebled  this  salutary  influence, 
and  we  have  gathered  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  lax  system  which 
was  introduced  under  the  second  empire  into  both  the  morals 
and  the  interior  organization  of  the  army.  When,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1818,  the  illustrious  warrior  came 
himself  to  the  tribime,  to  defend  at  once  the  new  army  he 
wished  to  create  and  the  old  army  which  he  wished  to  attach 
to  the  new  one  as  a  glorious  reserve,  he  moved  the  chamber 
by  his  grave  and  firm  language  in  recalling  to  its  memory  the 
sufferings  of  the  soldiers  who  had  recently  been  unhappily 
disbanded.     This  speech  assured  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

The  elections  of  1816,  and  the  partial  renewing  of  the  cham- 
ber, had  brought  into  it  elements  which  scarcely  existed  in 
that  of  1815.  The  Left  was  brilliantly  represented.  Lafayette, 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  Manuel  attacked  the  press  laws  which 
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were  introduced  by  the  cabinet  in  1818.  The  ministry  had 
undergone  several  changes.  Pasquier  had  replaced  Danibray 
as  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  he  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by 
Serre.  it  was  he  who  projected  the  measure  which  did  away 
with  the  exceptional  regime  under  which  the  press  lived  for 
three  years,  and  which  henceforth  regulated  its  rights  and 
obhgations.  Serre  has  left  upon  those  who  heard  him.  the 
impression  of  an  eloquence  unapproachable  even  in  such  a 
tune  of  eloquence.  "He  sustained  general  prmciples  as  a 
magistrate  who  apphes  them,  not  as  a  philosoplier  who  ex- 
plains them.  His  speech  was  profound  and  not  abstract, 
colored  and  not  figurative,  and  his  arguments  were  actions. 
As  strong  in  impromptu  as  after  cogitation,  wtien  he  had  sur- 
mounted a  shghl  hesitation  and  timidity  at  first  he  went  to  his 
point  firmly  and  impressively,  like  a  man  ardently  sincere, 
who  sought  nowhere  personal  success,  and  who  only  occui)ied 
hunself  in  making  his  cau^e  to  triumph,  while  comnmnicating 
to  his  audience  bis  sentiments  with  his  con\iction."  * 

During  the  discussion  of  the  press  law^s,  Guizot  af?cended  for 
the  first  time— as  commissary  of  the  king,  and  to  defend  some 
articles  of  the  measure— that  tribune  which  was  to  become  so 
famOiar  to  him.  His  age  not  yet  permitting  liim  to  tiike  part 
in  the  assembly,  he  took  an  active  and  ardent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  were  carried  on  outside  the  chamber  by  the 
polemics  of  the  newspapers.  Independent  friends  of  the  gov- 
ernment, whom  they  sometimes  annoyed  even  while  defending 
it,  the  doctrinaires  eloquently  advocated  their  ideas  in  the 
Globe,  the  Courier,  the  Archives  philosophiques  et  politiques, 
and  X\\Q  Revue  franqaise.  Animated  by  the  noblest  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  every  day  engaged  in  the  arena,  they  carried 
into  the  contest  a  devotion  equal  to  their  pride,  and  a  pride 
which  for  the  most  part  surpas&ed  their  ambition. 

Their  influence  had  increased,  and  became  more  direct  and 
efficacious  at  the  time  when  the  press  laws  were  brought  before 
the  chambere.  The  chambers,  then  renewed  for  the  fifth  time, 
had  seen  new  members  join  the  opposition ;  the  ultras,  agitated 
amongst  themseh'es,  plotting  in  their  turn  in  a  small  a'^embly. 
whicli  took  from  the  pkice  where  it  held  its  meeting  the  name 
of  Tcrrasse  dii  hard  de  Veau.  Secret  notes,  dra\^^l  up  by 
VitroUes,  were  addressed  to  the  foreign  powers,  w^arning  them 
of  the  dangers  which  menaced   the  restoration,  and  of  the 
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powerlessnees  of  France  to  keep  to  her  engagements  with  them 
if  she  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  revolutionaries.  The  culpa- 
bility of  this  communication  was  all  the  more  flagrant,  inas- 
much as  our  relation  towards  the  aUies  had  already  been  im- 
proved in  several  ways:  the  ai-my  of  occupation  had  been 
reduced,  a  contract  had  been  accepted  for  the  payment  of  the 
war  indemnity,  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  preparing  to  go 
to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
complete  liberation  of  the  territory.  Yitrolles  was  expelled 
from  the  Privy  Coimcil  on  the  24th  July,  1S18.  Already  in 
1816,  for  his  book  La  Monarchie  selon  la  Charfc,  in  which  he 
had  personally  offended  the  king,  the  name  of  Chateaubriand 
had  been  erased  from  the  list  of  the  ministers  of  State. 

Richelieu  succeeded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  returning  to  Paris  as  bearer  of  the  convention,  signed  on 
the  9th  of  October  in  the  Congress,  which  settled  the  30th  of 
November  as  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops. 
The  days  of  grace  which  had  been  granted  to  France  for  its 
payments  were  doubled.  Meanwhile  the  allies  had  cemented 
their  union  by  a  protocol  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate  it^ 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander— instructed  by  Pozzo,  who  had 
joined  him  at  the  Con.urress— warned  Richelieu  against  the 
dangers  which  were  menacing  the  governmer  t  of  the  king. 
Every  one  was  finding  fault  with  the  electoral  law.  The  Due 
de  Richelieu  was  strongly  in  favor  of  modifying  it,  and  he 
arrived  at  Paris  with  that  idea  on  the  2Sth  of  November,  1818. 

The  electoral  law  was  unjustly  attacked,  and  the  inconven- 
iences which  resulted  from  its  application  flowed  inevitably 
from  the  violent  strife  of  parties,  equally  ardent  and  inex- 
perienced. The  Due  de  Richelieu  met  in  the  very  heart  of  his 
cabinet  an  opposition  which  he  could  not  put  down,  and  ho 
decided  to  break  with  Decazes,  who  had  become  a  count  and  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  latter  retired  at  first 
before  the  fury  of  the  right;  but  Richelieu  having  vainly 
endeavored  to  form  a  cabinet,  Decazes  became  the  directing 
minister,  at  the  head  of  an  enfeebled  and  divided  majority, 
confronted  by  the  ultras,  more  and  more  irreconcilable,  and 
by  the  left,  more  numerous  and  animated  than  in  the  past. 
The  enterprise  was  beyond  his  powers,  and  all  the  eloquence 
of  Serre,  who  had  become  keeper  of  the  seals,  did  not  suffice  to 
carrv  it  out. 

He  alone  represented  in  the  government  the  friends  from 
whom  he  was  to  separate  with  eclat.     Decazes  pressed  Royei^ 
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Collard  to  enter  the  cabinet.  He  hesitated,  accepted  for  a 
moment,  then  at  last  refused.  "You  do  not  know  what  you 
would  do,"  he  said  to  Decazes.  "  My  way  of  treating  niattere 
is  entirely  different  from  yours.  You  evade  the  questions, 
you  twist  them  about,  you  gain  time.  As  for  me,  I  should 
attack  them  in  front,  produce  them  in  public,  and  tuna  them 
inside  out  before  everybody.  I  should  compromise,  instead  of 
aiding  you."*  Roy er-Collard  was  right.  He  was  more  fit  to 
counsel  and  control  power,  than  to  exercise  it ;  he  was  a  great 
spectator  and  a  great  critic,  rather  than  a  great  political  actor. 
General  Dessoles  had  become  minister  of  foreign  affau-s,  and 
Baron  Louis  minister  of  finance.  The  electoral  law  remamed 
still  intact. 

It  was  destined  soon  to  undergo  new  attacks,  for  the  always 
precarious  existence  of  the  ministry  was  not  to  last  long. 
"There  was  in  the  parliamentary  arena  a  cabinet  brilliant 
with  integrity,  and  in  the  country  a  loyally  constitutional 
government.  But  it  possessed  more  rhetorical  than  political 
power,  and  neither  its  care  for  personal  siifety  nor  its  successes 
in  the  tribune  were  sufficient  to  rally  the  great  government 
party  which  its  formation  had  divided.  Discord  was  kindling 
between  the  chambers  themselves.  The  Chamber  of  Peers 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Marquis  Barthelemy  for  the 
reform  of  the  law  of  elections.  The  attacks  of  the  right  as 
well  as  the  left  were  still  more  efficacious  in  shaking  the  power, 
than  the  latter's  victories  were  in  consolidating  it.  The  con- 
stant favor  of  the  king  sustained  uneasily  a  friend  whose 
downfall  he  foresaw  with  sadness.  Two  sinister  events— the 
one  long  prepared  by  the  directing  committee  of  the  affairs  of 
the  left,  the  other  unforeseen  by  all— gave  the  fatal  blow  to 
the  ministry  of  Decazes.  Gregoire,  formerly  a  constitutional 
bishop,  regicide  by  his  approval  of  the  condemnation  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  senator  under  the  Empire,  at  once  pioiis  and  revo- 
lutionary through  every  phase  of  his  existence,  was  returned 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  assembly  of  Grenoble  (11th 
September,  1819),  and,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1820,  the  Due 
de  Berry  was  assassinated  by  Louvel,  on  coming  out  of  the 
Opera. 

The  election  of  Gregoire  was  not  long  in  being  invalidated 
by  the  chamber  itself;  but  it  appeai*ed  none  the  less  a  sign  of 
the  times,  and  caused  a  lively  feehng  of  uneasiness,  not  only 
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in  France,  among  the  moderate  spirits  which  were  occupied 
with  the  progress  of  reaction  towards  the  left,  but  in  Europe, 
among  the  sovereigns  and  ministers  menaced  with  revolution. 
Risings  had  taken  place  in  England,  and  Parliament  had  voted 
laws  of  repression.  The  democratic  fermentation  was  daily 
increasing  in  Germany.  A  celebrated  dramatist,  Auguste 
Kotzebue,  accused  of  betraying  the  national  cause,  had  been 
aSvSassinated  on  the  28tb  of  March,  1819,  by  a  fanatic  called 
Charles  Sand,  who  cried  out,  as  he  struck  his  victim,  "  O  God, 
I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  permitted  me  to  do  this  deed  I" 
Prussia  and  Austria  united  to  repress  the  progress  of  the  evil. 
They  did  not  let  the  fears  be  unknown  in  Paris  with  wliich  they 
were  inspired  by  the  state  of  France,  always  destined  to  assure 
or  to  disturb  the  world's  repose.  The  king  inclined  henceforth 
to  the  proposed  reforms  in  the  electoral  law.  "  Well,  brother, 
you  see  what  they  are  driving  you  to!"  said  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  who  for  a  long  time  had  abstained  from  talking  poli- 
tics in  the  royal  circle.  "  Yes,  brother,  and  I  will  provide  for 
it,"  replied  Louis  XV III.  A  draft  of  the  law  of  legislature  w  as 
prepared  by  Serre,  with  the  consent  of  the  Due  de  Perry. 

The  minds  of  men  were  at  the  same  time  troubled  by  other 
causes  of  agitation.  There  was  ever  since  the  first  days  of  the 
restoration  the  constant  effort  of  the  Cathohcs,  eager  to  estab- 
lish between  Church  and  State  those  ties  which  they  deemed 
necessary  to  the  independence  and  the  dignity  of  the  clergy. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  at  Rome  to  modify  in  this  sense 
the  Concordat  of  1801,  but  the  negotiations,  badly  entered  upon, 
were  abortive,  and  the  new  Concordat,  for  a  moment  accepted 
in  1817,  was  abandoned  in  1819.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  influence  which  he  exercised  over 
the  great  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  Royer-Collard  resigned 
the  presidency,  imeasy,  it  was  said,  at  some  hostile  tendencies 
towards  the  university  which  he  came  upon  w^ien  in  power. 
'*  We  shall  perish;  this  is  a  solution,"  he  replied  to  Decazes, 
who  was  seeking  to  reattach  him  to  the  government.  Marshal 
Gk)uvion  St.  Cyr.  General  Dessolos,  and  Baron  Louis  refused  to 
touch  the  electoral  law\  The  Due  de  Richelieu  had  not  con- 
sented to  charge  himself  with  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet. 
Pasquier,  Roy,  and  La  Tour-]\Iaubourg  replaced  in  the  council 
the  retiring  ministers,  and  Decazes  became  its  president 

More  than  ever  was  the  cabinet  lacking  in  force  and  imityj 
more  than  ever  was  it  attacked  by  all  parties,  abandoned  by  a 
paxt  of  the  doctrinaires,  and  sustained  by  the  younger  and  mor« 
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ardent,  who  inspired  measures  of  pacification  and  liberalism. 
Seven  of  the  peers  who  had  been  excluded  after  the  liundred 
days  were  reinstalled;  and  Mai*shal  Grouchy  and  General 
Gilly  were  comprised  in  the  amnesty.  The  Due  de  Rovigo, 
tried  for  contumacy,  was  acquitted.  The  projected  electoral 
law  remained  in  suspense  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
Serre;  what  w^as  known  or  guessed  as  to  its  nature  roused  the 
violent  indignation  of  the  left,  well  satisfied  up  to  that  time 
by  the  law  of  the  5th  of  February,  1817.  Tlie  cabinet  had 
entered  upon  pourparlers  with  the  chiefs  of  the  right,  and 
appeai-ed  disposed  to  make  important  concessions  to  them; 
when,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  Februarj^,  1820,  the  rumor 
ran  through  Paris  that  the  Due  de  Berry,  after  conducting 
his  wife  to  her  carriage  on  coming  out  of  the  Opera,  had 
been  stabbed  as  he  was  re-entering  the  hall.  The  princess 
hearing  the  cry  of  her  wounded  husband,  threw  herself  from 
the  carriage  at  once,  and  was  covered  with  his  blood.  Some 
months  before  (after  two  miscarriages)  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  daughter,  and  was  again  looking  forward  to  become  a 
mother,  when,  to  the  sound  of  the  joyful  music,  she  received 
in  her  arms  the  lifeless  body  of  the  duke.  From  the  first  there 
Wits  but  little  hope.  Already,  around  the  couch  of  the  dying 
man,  sinister  rumors  and  incredible  suspicions  were  circulat- 
ing. The  gi'ief  and  marked  concern  of  Decazes  as  chief  of  the 
cabinet  were  arousing  an  evident  distrust.  The  examination 
of  Louvel,  who  declared  that  he  had  acted  of  his  own  accord 
and  without  any  accomplice,  did  not  allay  the  excitement. 
Tlie  prince  bade  farewell  to  those  who  surrounded  him,  he- 
seeching  the  king  to  forgive  the  man  who  had  stabbed  him. 
Tlie  Ducliesse  de  Berry,  mad  with  despair,  asked  permission 
to  return  to  Sicily.  King  Louis  XVIII.  himself  closed  the  eyes 
of  the  nephew  wiiom  he  called  his  son. 

The  storm  broke  forth  in  the  chambers  before  they  had  been 
officially  informed  of  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Berry.  Clausel 
de  Coussergues,  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  a 
fanatical  royalist,  rushed  into  the  tribune,  robed  in  mourning, 
**  Gentlemen,"  cried  he,  "  there  is  no  law  defining  the  method 
of  making  an  accusation  against  ministers,  but  the  debate 
upon  such  a  question  ought  naturally  to  take  place  in  publio 
sitting.  I  propose  to  the  chamber  to  vote  an  indictment  ai::ainst 
M.  Decazes,  minister  of  the  interior,  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berrv\  and  I  ask  leave  to  speak 
in  support  of  my  proposition."    Silence  was  imposed  on  the 
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orator,  by  cries  that  were  almost  unanimous ;  but  his  idea  had 
taken  root  in  many  minds.  A  proposal  by  Bourdonnaye  for  an 
address  to  th(3  king,  veiled  the  same  accusation  in  more  guarded 
forms  of  speech.  General  Foy  protests  d.  "  Let  it  be  simply 
a  question,"  said  he,  "  of  the  tears  that  we  shall  all  shed  over 
a  prince  regretted  by  all  Frenchmen,  and  especially  regretted 
by  the  friends  of  liberty,  because  they  know  that  advantage 
will  bo  taken  of  this  frightful  occurrence  to  seek  to  destroy 
the  liberties  and  the  rights  which  have  been  recognized  and 
sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  of  the  monarch." 

Immediately,  and  with  justice,  Louis  XVITI.  instinctively 
felt  himself  menaced  by  the  odious  attack  upon  his  minister. 
** The  royalists  gave  me  the  finishing  stroke,"  said  he;  "they 
know  that  the  policy  of  M  Decazes  is  also  mine,  and  they 
accuse  him  of  having  assassinated  my  nephew.  It  is  not  the 
first  calumny  that  they  have  hurled  at  me.  I  wish  to  save  our 
country  without  the  ultras,  if  it  is  possible.  Let  us  seek  for  a 
majority  outside  the  circle  of  M.  Clausel,  and  i\I.  de  la  Bourdon- 
nave  and  their  friends,"  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Ste.  Au- 
la ire,  father-ill-law  of  Decazes,  hearing  Clausel  de  Cousserguea 
repeating,  with  a  slight  modification,  his  denunciativm  of  the 
previous  day,  cried  out,  "I  do  not  oppose  M.  Clausel's  proposi- 
tion being  consigned  to  the  minutes.  I  content  myself  with 
asking  that  the  reply  which  I  make  to  it  may  also  be  included. 
This  reply  will  not  be  lengthy:  You  are  a  calunmiatorr' 

Tlie  current  of  excited  passions  was  too  violent  to  yield  to 
the  beneficent  wishes  of  the  monarch,  and  the  patriotic  efforts 
of  sober-minded  men.  Sinister  projects  were  being  agitated 
araoncrst  the  men  of  the  right.  They  had  dared  to  propose  to 
the  Duke  de  Bellune  to  use  force  towards  the  president  of  the 
Council  if  he  persisted  in  retaining  power.  In  the  cliambei's, 
the  two  parties  in  opposition,  equally  excited,  inveighed 
against  the  measures  abri'lging  personal  liberiy  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  such  measures  having  been  immediately 
proposed  by  the  minister.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  govern- 
ment that  these  measures  sho'ild  be  addpte<l.  The  left  centre 
would  only  consent  to  support  them  on  condition  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  new  electoral  law  "It  is  necessary  for  the 
ultras  to  be  once  more  in  power,"  said  Royer-Collard ;  "they 
will  not  keep  it  three  months.  What  do  I  say?  They  wiU  not 
ascend  the  tribune  three  times.  There  is  a  sword  of  Damocles 
suspended  above  our  heads,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  meaa* 
ures  to  dispel  the  danger." 
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Once  more  in  possession  of  power,  the  ultras  were  to  retain 
it  much  longer,  and  to  use  it  with  more  vigor  than  Royer-Collard 
had  foreseen.  Decazes,  however,  could  not  deceive  himself  as 
to  the  dangers  of  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed,  and  he  begged  the  king  to  sanction  his  retirement. 
The  royaUsts  did  not  cease  repeating  that  only  one  victim 
was  necessary  to  them,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  support 
the  Due  de  Richelieu.  The  latter  persisted  in  remaining  in  his 
retreat;  the  king  refused  to  intervene.  "I  have  too  many 
times  sought  in  vain  for  the  co-operation  of  M.  de  Richeheu," 
said  he;  "my  dignity  does  not  permit  me  to  try  again."  The 
violence  of  the  journals  against  the  president  of  the  Council 
continued  to  increase,  and  the  threats  respecting  his  liberty 
and  his  life  grew  more  serious.  VitroUes  apprised  JNIonsieur 
of  these  things.  "In  the  interest  of  the  king,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  monarchy,"  said  he,  "  a  voluntary  retreat  would  be 
more  advantageous  than  a  defeat  accomplished  by  violence." 
Monsieur  repaired  to  the  king,  accompanied  by  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  pleading  earnestly  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  favorite.  "  We  make  this  request  of  you  in  order  to  escape 
a  fresh  crime."  "Ah!"  cried  the  king,  "I  will  brave  the  dag- 
gers; and  there  is  a  greater  distance  than  you  think  between 
the  assassin's  steel  and  the  heart  of  an  honest  man."  "Ah I 
sire,"  replied  madame,  "thanks  to  God  it  is  not  for  your  maj- 
esty that  we  fear,  but  for  one  who  is  very  dear  to  you."  "I 
defy  the  crime  on  my  friend's  account,  as  well  as  on  my  own," 
proudly  responded  Louis  XVIII.  Decazes,  who  arrived  a  few 
moments  later,  obtained,  however,  permission  to  retire.  Riche- 
lieu yielded  to  the  entreaties  that  were  made  to  him  in  the 
name  of  the  monarch.  Monsieur  wished  to  have  his  share  in 
the  settlement,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Richelieu  who  was 
ill.  "  Only  one  thing  in  the  world  do  I  ask  of  you,"  said  he; 
"one  man  more,  that  is  yourself;  one  man  less,  that  is  M. 
Decazes.  Form  your  ministry  as  shall  seem  good  to  yourself, 
and  be  certain  that  I  shall  approve  everything  and  support 
everytliing.  Your  policy  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  be  your 
foremost  champion." 

Monsieur  promised  for  himself  and  his  party  more  t  han  he 
was  able,  and  more  than  he  was  destined,  to  fulfil.  The  Due 
de  Richelieu  foresaw  this  when  he  saw  himself  compelled  once 
more  to  accept  power.  The  new  Due  Decazes,  minister  of 
state,  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  set  out  for  London  in  the 
capacity  of  ambassador.     The  Due  de  Richelieu  having  refused 
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to  tako  a  portfolio,  there  had  been  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
new  minister  of  the  interior.  Count  Simon  was  at  last  called 
upon  to  undertake  this  difficult  charge.  An  advocate  at  the 
bar  of  Aix  before  the  revolution,  banished  on  the  18th  Fnicti- 
dor,  he  had  been  councillor  of  state  under  the  empire.  Ap- 
pointed a  representative  during  the  hundred  days,  and  since 
then  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  had  gone 
through  all  regimes  with  a  tranquil  complaisance  which  did 
not  promise  to  strengthen  the  government  he  consented  to 
serve.  Mounier,  son  of  the  celebrated  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  replaced  Guizot  in  the  direction  of  the  de- 
partmental and  communal  administration,  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  latter  under  Decazes. 

The  first  acts  of  the  minister  soon  gave  opportunity  for  judg- 
ing what  would  be  the  direction  of  his  policy.  Serre,  always 
absent,  but  resolved  upon  supporting  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
with  all  his  influence,  and  with  the  venerated  brilliancy  of  his 
el(X^uence,  retained  considerable  irritation  against  his  old 
friends,  who  had  been  in  alliance  with  Decazes.  "It  is  M. 
Boyer-Collard  and  his  friends,"  wrote  he  to  the  fallen  minig- 
ter;  "it  is  their  intractable  pride  which  has  done  you  most 
harm,  and  which  has  precipitated  your  fall  by  placing  you  in 
the  power  of  the  ultras."  He  hastened  to  satisfy  immediately 
his  animosities  and  his  fears:  Royer-Collard,  Camille  Jordan, 
Barante,  and  Guizot  were  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the 
Council  of  State.  "I  was  expecting  your  letter,"  replied 
Guizot  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  "  I  ought  to  have  foreseen 
it,  and  I  did  foresee  it,  when  I  proudly  manifested  my  disap- 
probation. I  congi-atulate  myself  on  having  no  change  to 
make  in  my  conduct.  To-day,  as  yesterday,  I  shall  belong 
only  to  myself,  and  that  completely.'*  Decazes  vainlj^  labored 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  his  friend  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  outburst  of  royalist  violence  against  him  did  not  cease 
with  his  fall.  For  a  long  time  an  enemy  to  Decazes,  Chateau- 
briand dared  to  write  in  the  Conservateur  these  woi-ds,  of 
mournful  celebrity.  "  Those  who  still  struggle  against  public 
hatred  have  not  been  able  to  resist  public  sorrow ;  our  tears, 
our  sighs,  our  sobs  have  terrified  an  imprudent  minister ;  his 
feet  have  slipi>ed  from  imder  him  in  a  pool  of  blood ;  he  haa 
fallen."  The  importance  of  the  victory  of  the  ultras  was  esti* 
mated  by  their  passionate  attacks  upon  liberty.  *'  The  assassi- 
nation of  the  Due  de  Berry,"  wrote  Charles  Nodier,  in  the 
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Drapeau  Blanc,  "  is  a  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  September  5th. 
It  is  asked  wliether  the  knife  which  killed  the  Due  de  BeiTy 
was  a  poniard,  a  dagger,  or  what;  I  have  seen  it;  the  instru- 
ment is  a  liberal  idea.  " 

Daring  the  trial  of  the  assassin  (whose  crime  had  furnished 
the  occasion,  but  was  not  the  origin  of  the  outbui-st  of  political 
passions)  the  discussion  upon  the  "laws  of  exception"  was  ex- 
citing in  the  chambers  violent  storms,  which  were  re-t^choing 
far  beyond,  creating  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments  an  ever- 
increasing  agitation.  Honestly  but  vainly  desiroub  of  main- 
taming  a  moderate  line  of  conduct,  the  government  inclined 
more  and  more  towards  the  right,  and  found  itself  every  day 
more  elfectually  and  more  eagerly  attacked  by  the  Hberals. 
**Wliilst  even  the  ministers  are  sometimes  led  astray,"  said 
Benjamin  Constant,  "the  representatives  of  the  nation  have 
walked  in  the  fines  of  the  constitution.  Do  you  wish  to  depart 
from  them?  Will  you  re  enact  the  'laws  of  exception?'  The 
Oonvention,  the  Directory,  Bonaparte,  fj^ovemed  by  laws  of  ex- 
ception! Where  is  the  Convention?  Where  is  the  Directory* 
Where  is  Bonaparte?"  General  Foy  was  roused  up  to  exclaim, 
*'Doyou  think  that  without  the  presence  of  foreigners,  and  the 
terror  that  they  inspii'od,  we  should  have  ingloriously  submitted 
to  the  outrages  and  insults  of  a  handful  of  wretches  whom  we 
despised,  and  whom  we  have  seen  in  the  dust  for  thirty  years?" 
Corday,  a  member  of  the  left,  rose  in  his  place,  and  loudly 
cried,  "Monsieur,  you  are  an  insolent  fellow!"  A  duel  took 
place  the  next  day,  followed  by  a  reconciliation ;  but  the  pubhc 
fervor  was  less  easily  calmed  than  private  quarrels;  the  pi^ople 
increasingly  gathered  in  crowds  outside  the  chambers.  The 
voting  of  the  laws  of  exception  was  followed  by  the  suppression 
of  several  journals.  A  national  subscription  was  open(^d  at  the 
house  of  Lafitte  in  favor  of  the  victims  of  the  new  lejjrislation. 
The  electoral  law  was  destined  to  arouse  more  violent  and  more 
dangerous  attacks.  It  was  modified  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
right.  After  the  discussion  it  was  found  almost  assimilated  to 
the  project  elaborated  in  1819  by  Serre.  He  supported  it  on 
several  occasions  with  an  eloquence  which  the  state  of  his 
health  rendered  sorrowfully  effective.  Adversaries  the  most 
formidable  were  roused  up  against  the  various  articles  of  the 
project.  Twice  Royer-Collard  spoke  with  that  unanswerable 
authority  which  his  character  as  well  as  his  mcntiil  superiority 
merited.  Corbi^re  accused  him  of  upholding  the  sovereignty 
of  the  x)eople.     The  illustrious  defender  of  a  wise  liberty  thus 
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proudly  expounded  its  eternal  basis.  "Privilege,  absolute 
power,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  are,  under  diverse,  and 
more  or  less  unfortunate  forms,  the  empire  of  force  upon  earth. 
There  are  two  elements  in  society  -  the  one  material,  which  is 
the  individual,  his  power  and  his  will;  the  other  moral,  which 
is  right,  resulting  from  the  true  interests  of  society.  Will  you 
form  society  out  of  the  material  element?  Then  the  majority 
of  indi\iduals-  the  majority  of  wills,  whatever  they  may  be, 
is  sovereign.  If  voluntarily,  or  in  spite  of  itself,  this  sov- 
ereignty bhndly  or  violently  places  itself  in  the  hands  of  a  sin- 
gle person  or  of  several  persons,  without  changing  its  charac- 
ter, it  is  a  force  more  wise  and  more  moderate,  but  it  is  still  only 
force.  This  is  the  root  of  absolute  power  and  of  privilege. 
Will  you,  on  the  contrary,  form  society  with  the  moral  element, 
which  is  right?  Justice  is  the  sovereign,  because  justice  is  the 
rule  of  right.  Free  constitutions  have  for  their  object  the  de- 
thronement of  force  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  reign  of 
justice.  It  is  force  if  your  government  represents  persons ;  it 
is  justice  if  it  represents  rights  and  interests." 

It  was  the  glory  of  Royer  CoUard,  and  the  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence over  the  distinguished  men  who  siurounded  him,  that 
he  always  raised  to  the  highest  regions  of  thought  the  questions 
upon  which  he  spoke.  This  was  also  the  cause  of  his  isolation 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  renown.  Lafayette  more 
effectively  declared  war  against  the  government  by  a  threaten- 
ing manifesto.  "  I  flattered  myself,"  said  he,  "  that  the  differ- 
ent parties,  yielding  at  last  to  the  general  need  for  freedom  and 
repose,  were  by  mutual  sacrifices,  and  with  no  mental  reserva^ 
tions,  about  to  seek  these  benefits  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
which  the  charter  has  recognized.  My  hopes  have  been  de- 
ceived. The  counter-revolution  rests  with  the  government,  but 
they  wish  to  fix  the  blame  on  the  chambers.  It  has  devolved 
on  my  friends  and  myself  to  declare  it  to  the  nation.  Thinking 
also  that  the  engagements  of  the  charter  were  foimded  on 
reciprocity,  I  have  loyally  denounced  the  violators  of  their 
sworn  faith." 

In  developing  his  thought,  Lafayette  manifested  his  fear  lest 
the  younger  generation,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  the 
fruits  of  the  revolution,  should  themselves  seize  once  more  upon 
the  sacred  fasces  of  the  principles  of  eternal  truth  and  sovereign 
justice.  The  struggle,  in  fact,  was  already  commencing  in  the 
Btreets,  betwec^  the  young  royalists  from  the  barracks  of  the 
body-guara  (as  it  was  said)  and  the  students,  ardently  liberal. 
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gprouped  round  the  chambers  or  escorting  popular  deputies. 
On  the  3rd  of  June  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  law,  the  young 
Lallemand,  was  killed  by  a  pistol-shot.  The  agitation  lasted 
for  several  days,  maintained  by  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
untortunate  victim  as  well  as  by  the  trial  and  execution  of 
liOuveL  On  August  19th,  after  the  closing  of  the  session  and 
the  passing  of  the  electoral  law,  an  important  conspiracy  was 
suddenly  discovered,  hatched  by  a  few  Bonapartiat  officers, 
and  by  the  young  leaders  of  the  democratic  party.  The  day 
ha*l  arrived  for  carrying  out  the  enterprise.  Several  arrests 
were  effected ;  the  accused,  numerous  and  important,  were  sent 
bet  ore  the  Court  of  Peers. 

The  popular  and  pohticaJ  emotion  which  was  reigning  in 
France,  and  which  was  re-echoing  afar,  was,  in  its  turn,  excited 
and  encouraged  by  the  blasts  of  revolution  which  had  again 
bep^n  to  blow  across  Em-ope.  In  England,  King  George  IIL 
had  just  died,  tenderly  regretted  by  his  people,  who  had  con- 
stantly loved  and  respected  him  through  liis  long  madness :  the 
SC'indalous  trial  instituted  by  the  new  monarch,  Greorge  IV., 
against  bis  queen,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  excited  the  most  vio- 
lent and  contrary  passions.  The  revolution  having  broken  out 
in  Spain,  King  Ferdinand  VII.  was  obliged  to  accept  the  con- 
stitution voted  in  1812,  by  the  Cortes  met  at  Cadiz  during  the 
national  war  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  King  Joseph. 
The  reaction  was  immediately  felt  at  Naples;  the  sovereigns 
found  themselves  eomjielled  to  proclaim  the  Spanisli  Constitu- 
tion, though  ignorant  of  its  conditions.  Portugal  was  aifected 
by  the  same  contagion.  Tlie  Diet  of  Warsaw  rejectetl  the  laws 
proposed  l>y  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  a  regiment  mutimed  at 
Bt.  Petersburg.  The  European  sovereigns  became  so  uneasy 
that  a  congrc;S3  was  convoked  at  Troppau,  and  afterwiu'ds  at 
La \' bach,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  measures  necessary'  for 
maintaining  public  order.  Metternich,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  skilfid  amongst  diplomatists,  sueceeded  in  separating  the 
Emperor  Alexander  from  alUance  with  Prance,  as  well  as  from 
the  liberal  ideas  which  had  brought  them  together.  A  protocol 
of  Ruasia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  laid  down  the  principle  of 
armed  intervention  in  the  case  of  States  in  a  state  of  revolution. 
It  was  also  decided  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  England  had  urged  Austria  to  interfere  alone  in  the 
affairs  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  refused  to  adhere  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  absolutist  powers.  Prance  placed  restrictions  \i\yon 
her  adhesion.    The  King  of  Naples  was  called  to  take  part  in 
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the  congress,  but  the  Neapolitan  Parliament  would  not  agree  to 
his  appointing  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  regent,  tiil  he  had 
sworn  that  he  would  make  no  change  in  the  constitution.     TJie 
conciliatory  appeals  issued  from  Laybach  by  the  monarch  who 
had  thus  recovered  his  liberty,  produced  no  result;  the  Aus- 
trian troops  entered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  military  insurrection  broke  out  in  Piedmont,  and  the 
king  having  refused  to  accept  the  Spanish  Constitution,  a 
model  approved   by  all    the    revolutionaries,   found    himself 
obliged  to  abdicate.    An  Austrian  army  was  at  once  directed 
against  Piedmont,  with  the  support  of  those  troops  who  had 
remained  loyal.     Both  in  Turin  and  Naples  the  Austrian  forces 
were  completely   successful,    the  Neapohtans   scattering  hke 
cowards.     After  some  serious  resistance,  the  Piedmontese  in- 
surgents were  beaten  at  Novara.     The  fears  of  the  congi'ess 
were  removed,  though  some  indignation  was  still  felt.     Pied- 
mont, aa  well  as  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  now  placed  under  Aus- 
trian occupation  by  diplomatic  convention;   there  was  some 
display  of  absolutist  reaction  at  Naples ;  at  Turin,  a  severe  re- 
pression was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  revolutionists,  and  even 
the  liberals.     Lombardy  and   Modena  were  agitated  by  the 
political  trials  of  some  prominent  pubhc  men;  and  the  lega- 
tions were  also  much  disturbed.     The  Pope  excommunicated 
the  "carbonari,"  who  had,  for  the  most  part,  a  share  in  the 
disorders  of  the  Italian  peninsula.     Metternich  triumphed  at 
Laybach:    he  at  first  succeeded  in  influencing  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  secured  his  assistance  in  declaring  against  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  which  he  was  too  apt  to  confound  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty.     ''  The  allied  sovereigns  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  to  resist  a  devastating  torrent,"  said 
the  circular  adopted  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia;  "to  pre- 
serve wiiatever  legally  exists,  was  the  invariable  principle  of 
their  policy.     The  changes  useful  and  necessary  to  the  legisla- 
tion and  administration  of  States  should  emanate  only  from 
the  free  will,  the  well-considered  and  enlightened  impulse,  of 
those  whom  God  had  rendered  responsible  for  the  power.     All 
that  exceeds  that  hmit  must  necessarily  lead  to  disorder  and 
social  overthrow— to  evils  much  more  insupportable  than  those 
pretended  to  be  remedied." 

Neither  France  nor  England  adhered  to  this  frank  declara- 
tion of  absolute  power,  and  the  coalition  of  European  states 
was  thus  virtually  dissolved.  The  ultra -royalist  party  were 
none  the  less  delighted  because  this  distant  success  succeeded 
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the  fears  caused  by  the  rising  tide  of  revolution.  All  seemed 
to  conspire  to  urge  the  government  towards  that  right  side, 
which  alone  offen^d  it  enthusiastic  support.  On  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1820.  the  Duchess  of  Berr^^  gave  birth  to  a  child,  whose 
birth  caused  transports  of  joy  not  only  to  the  extreme  royal- 
ists, but  to  the  mass  of  the  population.  None  but  a  few  men 
of  foresight  were  apprehensive  of  seeing  the  imprudent  parti- 
sans of  power  derive  additional  arrogtuice  from  that  certainty 
of  direct  succession.  Every  day  the  separation  between  the 
ministry  and  liberals  became  more  complete.  Serre  entirely 
abandoned  his  former  friends,  who  opposed  him  with  increas- 
ing vivacity.  In  his  pamphlet  entitled,  The  Government  of 
France  since  the  Restoration,  Guizot  severely  atta(^ked  him. 
Next  year,  1821,  ho  endeavored  to  direct  his  friends  in  the  way 
of  legal  opposition,  and  regular  government  otfered  them  by 
the  charter.  His  work  On  the  Present  Goveimment  and  Oppo- 
sition in  France  was  entirely  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

The  partial  renewal  of  the  chamber  was  an  indication  that 
the  royalists  were  being  visited  by  a  return  of  favor.  A  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  "lost  chamber"  were  again 
elected.  Pichelieu  Jind  Pasquier  began  to  feel  uneasy  as  to  a 
success  exceeding  their  hopes  and  desires.  The  king  thought 
the  same: — "  Why,  we  are  now  like  the  poor  knight  who  had 
not  agility  enough  to  leap  on  horseback,"  said  he;  "he  prayed 
to  St.  George  with  such  fervor  that  St.  George  gave  him  more 
than  there  was  need  for,  and  he  jumped  to  the  other  side." 

The  result  of  the  increase  of  power  on  the  right  was  inevita- 
ble. Richelieu  resolved  to  gain  over  the  principal  leaders. 
After  long  hesitation,  mixed  with  some  dissension,  VillMe 
and  Corbiere,  moderate  leaders  of  the  excited  party,  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  ministers  without  office,  which  was  also 
granted  to  Laine,  who  had  long  refused  the  office  of  president 
of  public  instruction.  This  duty  was  entrusted  to  Corbiere. 
Chateaubriand  was  appointed  minister  at  Berhn,  ami  had 
great  influence  in  securing  the  admission  of  his  friends  into  the 
cabinet.  "It  is  true  that  in  the  cabinet  we  are  only  two 
against  seven,"  said  Villele,  "but  we  rely  upon  a  compact  mass 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  deinities,  whereas  our  seven  col- 
leagues have  not  more  than  a  hundred  behind  them.  With 
such  support  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  have  not  the  pre- 
ponderance." 

It  was  in  fact  the  preponderance  of  the  ardent  and  combative 
right  which  was  every  day  becoming  obviously  more  permar 
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nent.     Tlie  moderate  right,  approximating  to  the  centre,  both 
in  their  views  and  interests,  still  rallied  round  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu and  Pasquier,   though  tacitly  beaten.     Still  the  peaceful 
alliance  of  the  two  parts  of  the  right  could  not  last,  and  the 
declarations  of  Villele  and  Corbiere  in  favor  of  an  efficacious 
and  practical  government  having  been  repelled  by  Richelieu, 
the  two    leaders    of    the    right  withdrew,    one    starting    for 
Toulouse,   and  the  other  for  Rennes.     Their    friends  in  the 
chambers  redoubled  their  attacks  upon  the  ministry,  and  when 
Richelieu  complained    to    Monsieur,    reminding    him    of    his 
promises,  which  had  been  repeated  since  his  entry  into  the 
ministry;  "The  fact  is,  my  dear  duke, "  replied  Monsieur,  "if 
you  allow  me  to  say  so,  you  have  taken  my  words  too  Hter- 
ally:  and  then  the  circumstances  then  were  so  difficult."    The 
president  rose  abruptly,  and  hurrying  to  Pasquier's  house 
threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  exclaiming,  "  He  has  broken 
his  word  of  honor!    He  has  broken  his  word  as  a  gentleman!'* 
**  What  would  you  have  me  to  do?"  said  the  king  to  Richelieu. 
**  He  conspired  against  Louis  XYI. ;  he  conspired  against  me; 
he  will  conspire  against  himself."    The  explosion  of  a  barrel 
of  gim powder  in  the  king's  apartments  gave  room  to  suspect 
another  attempt  to  renew  the  painful  circumstances  preceding 
the  fall  of  the  Due  Decazes.    The  king  himself  shared  this  opin- 
ion.  "  These  attempts  are  Protean,"  he  wrote  to  Decazes,  "every 
day  assuming  a  new  form.     It  is  quite  probable  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sack  there  may  be  found  an  infamous  intrigue, 
instead  of  an  execrable  wretch." 

Nevertheless  Richelieu  succumbed  to  the  attack  directed 
against  him.  He  had  refused  to  sacrifice  several  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  his  colleagues  in  their  turn  I'efused  to  take  share 
in  the  new  ministry.  When  the  ultras  made  some  advances, 
Serre  replied,  as  Royer-Collard  had  recently  done:  "  You  have 
not  enough  for  three  months."  Montmorency,  Villele,  Cor- 
biere, Peyronnet,  Bellune,  and  Clermont-Tonnerre,  now  com- 
posed the  government.  Ravez,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  belonged  to  the  right.  Chateaubriand  was  sent  to 
London  as  ambass^ador.  The  power  passed  entirely,  and  for 
several  years,  into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  scarcely  the 
slightest  experience  of  it  in  the  chambers,  without  having 
ever  really  exercised  it.  Villele,  "  moderator  "  of  the  right, 
who  was  frequently  unaware  of  ih^  ideas,  passions,  and  plans 
of  his  friends,  nevertheless  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
government  as  a  party  man,  where  he  was  to  remain  for  some 
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time  as  a  party  man,  although  he  strove  to  make  the  govern- 
ment spirit  have  more  influence  with  his  associates  than  the 
party  spirit.  He  reached  this  result  by  the  great  and  natural 
way :  the  head  of  the  parliamentary  majority  became  head  of 
the  government. 

At  the  moment  when  his  cabinet  was  being  formed  his  posi- 
tion was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  "  It  was  no  longer 
stormy  discussions  in  the  chamber,  and  riots  in  the  streets: 
secret  societies,  plots,  insurrections,  an  enthusiastic  resolution 
to  overthrow  the  estabhshed  order,  were  everywhere  ferment- 
ing and  manifesting  themselves  in  the  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  departments;  at  liclfort,  Colmar,  Toulon,  Saumur, 
Nantes,  Rochelle,  even  at  Paris  before  the  eyes  of  the  min- 
isters, among  both  military  and  professional  men,  both  in  the 
royal  guard  and  the  regiments  of  tlie  line.  Withm  less  than 
three  years  the  restoration  was  attacked  and  endangered  by 
eight  serious  plots."  * 

The  general  excitement  and  alarm  was  excessive.  The  pub- 
lic liberty  was  not  seriously  endangered,  and  those  who  de- 
fended it  were  not  disarmed.  To  struggle  against  the  tend- 
ency of  a  government  which  displeased  them,  they  had  numer- 
ous adequate  legal  resources.  They  were  nevertheless  sincere 
in  their  patriotic  prejudices,  convinced  that  all  means  were 
not  only  permitted,  but  necessary,  to  protect  the  great  hberal 
institutions  recently  secured  to  the  country.  The  three 
leaders  of  the  different  parties  in  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  Lafayette,  Manuel,  and  Argenson,  brought  to  the 
conspiracies  their  characteristic  habits  of  thought  and  natural 
disposition.  With  obstinate  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  hberty 
which  he  had  adopted  when  young,  Lafayette  could,  at  certain 
periods  of  his  life,  meet  the  arguments  of  demagogues  with  un- 
swerving firmness.  A  man  of  noble  birth,  liberal  and  popu- 
lar, with  no  natural  disposition  to  be  revolutionary,  he  was 
blindly  induced  to  be  urged  and  to  urge  others  to  repeated 
revolutions.  Manuel  was  the  docile  son  and  able  defender  of 
the  revolution  which  had  been  accomplished  since  1789,  capable 
of  becoming  in  her  service  a  government  partisiin,  but  deter- 
mined in  any  case  to  support  her  at  ail  risks.  Argenson,  a 
melancholy  dreamer,  passionately  devoted  to  the  cure  of  the 
^vils  afflicting  the  huinna  race,  plotted  with  much  hope  of  suc- 
cess, but  always  with  untiring  energy. 


Ill 
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The  Court  of  the  Peers  showed  great  moderation  with  respect 
to  the  accused  of  the  19th  August.  It  had  pronounced  the 
charge  inapphcable  to  most  of  the  principal  men  who  were  im- 
pUcated,  and  acquitted  many  of  the  others.  The  plots  which 
afterwards  were  divulged  towards  the  end  of  1821,  at  Saumur 
and  Belfort,  seemed  to  be  more  skilfully  contrived.  Carbo- 
narism  had  made  great  progress  in  l^Yance,  and  the  leaders 
were  resolved  not  to  abandon  their  accomplices.  An  accident 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Saumur  conspiracy,  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  mihtary  school.  The  movement  which  soon 
after  declared  itself  in  Alsace  and  delivered  up  Colmar  to  a 
provisional  government,  proved  abortive,  like  that  of  Saumur, 
on  account  of  rep(vated  blunders. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  Lafayette  reached  Belfort,  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection.    He  found  the  plot 
had  been  discovered,  and  several  of  the  leaders  arrested.     On 
January   7th,  Arnold  Scheifer  and  Courcelles  went  to   .Afar- 
seilies,  where  they  expected  to  find  preparations  made  for  a 
rising;  the  same  disappointment  attended  them,  their  accom- 
plices were  either  arrested  or  in  flight.     Several  weeks  after- 
wards, on  the  24th  of  February,  a  more  serious  attempt  at  last 
broke  or.t  in  the  west,  Saumur  being  the  centre,  and  General 
B(^rton  the  principal  leader.     The  town  was  attacked  by  bnnds 
of  men  from  Parthenay  and  Thouars;  but  the  hesitation  f^f  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  determined  attitude  of  a  certain  num])er  of 
the  pupils  in  the  military  school,  put  a  stop  to  that  uniinpor- 
taut  nianifestation.     There  was  at  the  same  time  great  excite^ 
ment  in   the  45th   regiment  of  the  line,  then  garrisoned  at 
Ro<."iieiie:  four  young  sub  officers  were  accused  of  taking  a 
leading  pai-t  in  the  insurrection.     Almost  simultaneously  a 
rising  was  attempted  at  Colmar,  to  dehver  those  accused  of 
conspiring  at  i3elfort.     In  all  parts  of  France,  under  the  in- 
fluence and  auspices  of  the  Carbonari,  there  was  an  outburst 
of  attempts,  which  were  both  serious  and  silly,  followed  up 
step  by  step  by  the  authorities,  and  sometimes  even  eacour- 
aged  eagerly  by  interested  agents.     During  two  years  these 
men  procured  from  various  parts   of  the  kingdom  nineteen 
condemnations  to  death,  twelve  of  which  were  carried  out. 
Imprisoned  after  the  Rochelle  plot,  the  four  sergeants,  Bories, 
Eaoulx,  Groubin,  and  Pommier,  were  on  the  point  of  under- 
going their  sentence,  to  escape  which  attempts  had  been  in 
vain  made  in  their  favor,  though  they  were  ignorant  of  it,  and 
probably  thought  they   were    abandoned.      The  magistrates 
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urged  them  to  save  their  lives  by  giving  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  chief  instigatoi-s  of  their  fatal  attempt.  They 
all  replied  that  they  had  nothing  to  reveal,  and  died  with- 
out a  word.  Such  devotion  deserved  leaders  of  more  fore- 
sight. 

Such  noisy  but  powerless  attempts  at  a  rising  were  of  service 
to  the  new  government  rather  than  a  cause  of  weakness.  The 
violence  of  the  parliamentary  debates  increased,  but  the  pro- 
tection granted  to  the  conspirators  by  those  who  did  not  con- 
spire was  necessarily  prejudicial  to  the  latter.  Press  censor- 
shi}>  now  brought  many  to  trial :  Beranger  being  twice  already 
condemned  for  his  outspoken  songs,  Benjamin  Constant  also 
was  prosecuted. 

The  elections  of  a  fifth  of  the  chamber  strengthened  the 
ministerial  majority.  The  power  had  really  passed  from  the 
king's  hands  to  those  of  Monsieur  and  his  friends.  Richeheu 
died  on  the  17th  May,  regretted  and  respected  even  by  those 
who  had  most  keenly  opposed  him.  On  his  return  from  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  territory,  he  at  first, 
with  quiet  simplicity,  refused  the  national  recompense  offered 
him,  and  made  over  to  the  Bordeaux  hospitals  as  a  gift  the  in- 
come  of  50,000  livres  which  was  finally  settled  upon  him.  The 
king  had  always  more  esteemed  him  than  loved  hmi;  habit 
had  great  influence  in  liis  personal  affection,  which  the  Duke 
Decazes  had  seen  decrease  with  his  removal.  Henceforward 
other  influences  bore  upon  Louis  XVIII.,  which  were  favorable 
to  the  predominance  of  the  ultras. 

From  this  time  the  tendencies  of  the  government  were  clearly 
manifested.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  Abbe  Frayssinous  was 
apj)ointed  grand  master  of  the  university.  An  eloquent  orator, 
honorable  and  candid,  weak  in  character  and  narrow-minded, 
he  was  sonietimes  alarmed  at  the  violent  acts  to  which  he 
found  himself  driven,  without  resisting  or  blaming  them. 
The  reorganization  of  the  school  of  medicine,  and  school  of 
law,  and  the  suppression  of  the  normal  school  were  succeeded 
by  stringent  measures  against  individuals.  In  the  preceding 
year  Cousin's  philosophical  lectures  were  closed.  Guizot's 
lectures  in  modern  history  were  attended  by  a  multitude  of 
lads,  Avho  were  diligently  occupied  in  more  serious  studies;  the 
tendency  of  the  teaching  was  as  moderate  as  it  was  hberal, 
but  the  professor  was  well-know^n  to  be  sti'ongly  opposed  to 
the  government,  and  the  lectures  were  suspended.  It  was  in 
reviews  and  newspapers  that  independent  minds  now  found 
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expression,  not  having  yet  attained  their  natural  development 
in  the  parUamentary  arena. 

The  government  were  now  triumphant  in  France,  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  opposition  being  less  eager  without  losing  its 
earnestness ;  and  conspiracies  ceased.  Villele  had  to  struggle 
against  the  interior  difficulties  of  his  party  and  foreign  embar- 
rassments. The  Italian  revolutionists  were  easily  beaten  by 
the  Austiian  armies.  The  Spanish  revolution  remained  tri- 
umphant, and  was  said  to  threaten  the  life  of  King  Ferdinand 
VII.,  as  it  certainly  hampered  his  liberty  of  action.  Men's 
minds  were  anxiously  expecting  a  European  interv^ention  in 
Spain,  a  congress  at  Verona  having  been  invoked  to  deUberate 
upon  it. 

When  Vdlele,  in  forming  his  cabinet,  proposed  to  the  king 
to  appoint  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  cas  foreign  muiister,  Louis 
XVIII.  made  several  objections.  Eagerl}^  devoted  to  good 
works  of  every  kind,  president  of  those  powerful  associations 
consecrated  to  that  end  which  were  known  by  the  name  of 
"the  Congregation,''  and  with  great  influence  naturally  among 
the  earnest  Catholics  of  the  right,  Montmorency's  intellect  was 
not  in  proportion  to  his  virtue.  ''lie  will  betray  you  without 
intending  it,  from  weakness,"  said  the  king:  "  when  awaj^  from 
you,  he  will  act  according  to  liis  inclinations,  not  your  di- 
rections; and  instead  of  being  served,  you  will  be  thwarted 
and  compromised. "  The  penetration  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  not 
deceived  him.  When  Villele  sent  Montmorency  to  the  Verona 
congress,  the  head  of  the  ministry  wished  France  to  remain  a 
stranger  to  any  armed  intervention  in  Spain,  and  instructed 
his  representatives  to  undertake  no  engagements  to  that  eli'ect. 
Chateaubriand  accompanied  Montmorency  to  the  conerr-ss; 
sharing  secretly  the  views  of  the  foreign  minister  rather  than 
those  of  Villele,  he  at  first  withheld  his  views  and  kept  himself 
in  the  background.  Mettemieh  had  resolved  to  draw  France 
into  the  policy  of  intervention,  contrary  to  that  of  England, 
and  thus  at  one  l)]ow  destroy  the  Spanish  revolution  by  French 
arms,  and  the  nlliance  between  Paris  and  London,  which  was 
annoying  to  him.  Montmorency  easily  gave  way  to  his  influ- 
ence, and  Chateaubriand  was  seduced  by  the  flattering  atten- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  France  found  herself  en- 
gaged to  a  course  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  three  great 
northern  powers,  which  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  war  with 
Spain.  The  king  refused  to  recall  at  once  his  ambassador  from 
Madrid.     "Louis  XIV.  destroyed  the  Pyrenees,"  said  he;  **1 
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shall  not  allow  them  to  be  raised  again.  He  placed  my  house 
on  the  throne  of  Spain ;  I  shall  not  aUow  it  to  fall.  The  other 
sovereigns  have  not  the  same  duties  as  I;  my  ambassador 
must  not  quit  Madrid  till  the  day  when  100,000  Frenchmen 
march  to  replace  him."  In  reality,  when  thus  speaking  Louis 
XVEII.  had  tacitly  accepted  the  part  assigned  him  by  Metter- 
Dich  in  the  European  intervention  in  Spain,  but  he  was  lending 
his  ear  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
the  part  of  England.  The  two  powers  were  to  treat  with  the 
Spanish  government  in  a  friendly  manner,  in  order  to  obtain 
such  constitutional  concessions  as  would  preserve  a  state  of 
peace.  Montmorency  believed  his  poUcy  was  condemned,  and 
resigned,  being  replaced  by  Chateaubriand  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs. 

The  war,  nevertheless,  became  imminent.  The  Spanish 
government,  proudly  resohdng  to  maintain  the  national  inde- 
pendence, would  make  no  concession.  The  French  ambassador, 
Lagarde,  was  recalled,  and  on  the  23rd  January,  1823,  at  the 
opening  of  the  chambers,  the  king  himself  announced  the  reso- 
lution he  had  formed.  "I  have  ordered  the  recall  of  my  min- 
ister," said  he;  "  100,000  Frenchmen,  commanded  by  a  prince 
of  my  family  whom  I  fondly  call  my  son,  are  ready  to  march 
with  a  prayer  to  the  God  of  St.  Louis,  that  they  may  preserve 
the  throne  of  Spain  to  the  grandson  of  Henri  IV.,  save  that 
fair  kingdom  from  ruin,  and  reconcile  it  to  Europe.  Let  Fer- 
dinand VII.  be  free  to  give  to  his  people  the  institutions  which 
they  can  have  only  from  him,  and  which,  while  securing  tran- 
quillity to  Spain,  will  remove  the  well-founded  uneasiness  of 
France ;  from  that  moment  hostilities  wdl  cease,  as  I  no  w, 
gentlemen,  in  your  presence  solemnly  promise. " 

On  the  15th  March,  1823,  the  Duke  of  xlngouleme  and  liis 
staff  left  Paris,  much  liked  and  respected  by  the  army  on 
account  of  his  moderation  and  justice.  He  soon  gave  a  double 
proof  of  his  strength  of  mind.  On  account  of  the  loyalty  of 
several  officers  being  doubled  in  Paris,  the  Due  de  Bellune, 
then  minister  of  war,  resolved  to  take  the  post  of  major-gen- 
eral at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army ;  but  the  prince  firmly 
resisted,  and  the  Due  de  Bellune  was  recalled.  AX  the  same 
time  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  being  with  good  reason  dissat- 
isfied witli  the  administration  of  mihtary  supplies,  entrusted 
the  management  to  Ouvrard,  already  celebrated  for  his  daring 
speculationj,  but  of  great  skill  and  foresight.  On  the  7th 
April,  the  French  advanced-guard  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and 
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the  duke  entered  Iriin,  already  thronged  with  his  allies,  the 
insurgents  and  royalist  juntas.  xUmost  at  the  same  moment 
the  Cortes  left  Madiid,  taking  with  them  to  ISeville,  King 
Ferdmand  VII. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  May  the  prince  entered  the 
{Spanish  capital,  without  having  met  any  serious  resistance. 
He  at  once  appointed  a  regency  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Duke  of  Lnfantado.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  royaUsts  to  the  constitutionalists,  and 
was  pei'petually  hampered  himself  in  his  sensible  procedure  by 
the  instructions  sent  from  Paris.  Chateaubriand  showed  great 
favor  to  the  Spanish  royalists,  in  the  hope  of  gratifying  in 
France  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  right,  who  alone  sup- 
ported the  armed  intei-vention,  generally  disapproved  of  by 
the  country.  The  three  gi*eat  powers  of  the  north  sent  ac- 
credited representatives  to  the  regency.  King  Louis  XVIII. 
Bent  to  Madrid  as  ambassador  the  Marquis  of  Talaru.  The 
Cortes  withdrew  to  Cadiz;  and,  on  the  king  refusing  to 
accompany  them,  they  suspended  his  powers,  and  appointed 
a  regency  to  compel  the  monarch's  obedience.  The  Duke  of 
Angouleme  gave  orders  to  begin  the  siege  of  Cadiz. 

Spain  was  dehvered  t-o  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Don 
Miguel,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  was  then 
captive,  had  excited  a  counter-revolution  at  Lisbon;  every- 
where guerilla  bands  of  opposing  factions  hindered  the  move- 
ments of  the  armies,  wlule  taking  an  active  share  m  the  war. 
General  Molitor,  however,  defeated  the  constitutional  General 
Ballesteros,  at  Campillo  de  Ai*enas.  The  duke  of  Angotdeme 
left  Madrid  to  conduct  personally  the  siege  of  Cadiz;  and  with 
the  hope  of  mitigating  the  violence  and  vengeance  which  his 
presence  was  not  sufficient  to  restrain,  he  published  at  Andujar, 
on  the  8tli  August,  an  order  which  enjoined  that  pohtical 
prisoners  were  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  no  arrests  were  to  be 
made  without  instructions  from  the  French  commandants. 
Journalists  and  newbpapers  were  subjected  to  the  same 
authority. 

This  order  offended  both  the  good  and  the  evil  passions  of  the 
Spanish  royalists,  then*  national  pride,  and  their  thirst  for  ven- 
geance. Its  publication  was  stopped  in  ^ladrid,  and  it  was 
severely  blamed  in  Paris.  Villele  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme that  it  was  a  breaking  of  the  engagements  entered  into 
with  Spain  that  we  should  not  interfere  in  her  home  affairs. 
Everj'  day  aggravated  the  dissension  between  the  Spanish 
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regency  and  the  powerful  ally  that  had  established  it,  and  pro- 
tected it  with  her  arms.  This  was  frequently  painful  to 
Angouleme's  honorably  sincerity.  His  success  in  cai-rymg 
the  Trocadero  fort  before  Cadiz  led  to  a  commencement  of 
negotiations  with  the  Cortes.  "What  most  worries  them," 
said  the  prince,  "is  the  question  of  guarantees;  for  they  know 
that  the  king's  word  is  utterly  worthless,  and  that  in  spite  of 
his  promises  he  might  very  well  hang  every  one  of  them." 

No  guarantee  could  restrain  the  vindictive  and  angry  pas- 
sions of  the  victorious  royalists.  The  war  was  still  carried  on 
in  several  parts,  but  Cadiz  succumbed  to  our  attacks  by  sea 
and  land.  On  the  30th  September,  the  Cortes  declared  them- 
selves dissolved,  and  King  Ferdmand  VII.  now  free,  embarked 
next  day  with  all  his  family,  to  meet,  at  port  St.  Marie,  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme,  and  the  pruacipal  members  of  the 
regency  of  Madrid,  who  had  just  arrived  at  head-quarters. 
The  shouts  of  the  populace  already  hailed  the  monarch,  and 
threatened  his  enemies.  Angouleme  insisted  upon  a  general 
pardon;  but  the  King  of  Spain  pointed  out  with  his  hand  the 
ragged  crowd  gathered  under  the  windows  of  the  palace,  and 
replied,  "  You  hear  the  will  of  the  people."  "  Tliis  country  is 
about  to  fall  back  into  absolutism,"  wrote  the  prince  to  Villele. 
*'  Ihave  conscientiously  done  my  part,  and  shall  only  express 
my  settled  con\^ction  that  every  foolish  act  that  can  be  done 

will  bo  done." 

The  reaction  vvas  already  setting  in  with  unparalleled  violence. 
All  the  acts  of  the  constitutional  government  were  annulled. 
Even  before  reaching  Madrid,  Ferdmand  VII.  banished  for 
rife  to  fifteen  leagues  fi^om  the  capital  all  who  had  had  a  share 
in  it.  Angouleme  refused  absolutely  to  wait  for  the  king  at 
Madrid,  and  wrote  to  him  with  severity,  boldly  demanding 
the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  with  France  for  the  good 
govermnent  of  Spain.  "I  asked  your  ]\lajesty  to  give  an 
anmesty,  and  grant  to  your  people  some  assurance  for  the 
future.  You  have  done  neither  one  nor  the  other.  During 
the  fourteen  days  since  your  ^lajesty  recovered  your  author- 
ity, nothing  has  been  heard  of  on  your  part  but  arrests  and 
arbitrary  edicts,  measures  opposed  to  all  regular  government 
and  all  social  order.  Anxiety,  fear,  and  discontent,  begin  to 
spread  everywhere."  ,   , 

The  Duke  of  Angouleme  returned  to  France  thus  dissatisfied 
and  anxious,  in  spite  of  the  successes  he  had  gained,  and  the 
honor  he  had  acquired.     "  The  war  was  not  popular  in  France; 
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in  fact,  it  was  unjust,  because  unnecessary.  The  Spanish 
revohition,  in  spite  of  its  excesses,  exposed  France  and  the 
restoration  to  no  serious  risk;  and  the  intervention  was  an 
attack  upon  the  principle  of  the  legitimate  independence  of 
states.  It  really  produced  neither  to  Spain  nor  France  any 
good  result.  It  restored  Spain  to  the  incurable  and  incapable 
despotism  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  without  putting  a  stop  to  the 
revolutions;  it  substituted  the  ferocities  of  the  absolutist 
populace  for  that  of  the  anarchical  populace.  Instead  of  con- 
firming the  influence  of  France  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  it  threw 
the  King  of  Spain  into  the  arms  of  the  absolutist  powers,  and 
delivered  up  the  Spanish  liberals  to  the  protection  of  England. 
France  though  victorious  was  there  politically  defeated ;  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  could  clearly  judge,  the  general  and  permanent 
effects  of  that  war  were  no  better  than  its  causes."  * 

At  home  it  was  considered  a  great  success  by  the  leaders  of 
the  royalists,  who  had  imposed  it  upon  Villele,  and  with  him 
upon  King  Louis  XVIII.  A  certain  coolness  reigned  between 
the  prime  minister  and  Chateaubriand.  The  latter  had  taken 
no  share  in  the  parliamentary  government,  but  joined  in  the 
stormy  debates  in  the  chambers.  He  proudly  showed  his 
dehght  at  the  success  of  his  war  in  Spain,  as  he  termed  it,  and 
the  favors  showered  upon  him  by  foreign  sovereigns.  On  the 
Emperor  Alexander  sending  him  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
king  took  offence,  and  wrote  to  ViU^le,  "  Pozzo  and  La  Ferron- 
nays  have  just  made  me  give  you,  through  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, a  slap  on  the  cheek,  but  I  shall  be  even  with  him,  and 
give  him  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver.  I  now  make  you,  my  dear 
Villele,  knight  of  my  orders,  and  they  are  worth  more  than 
his.'' 

Villele  was  then  fully  occupied  with  an  important  campaign. 
On  the  2Gth  February,  1823,  in  a  keen  discussion  on  Spanish 
affairs,  Manuel  laid  the  blame  upon  foreign  intervention  of 
the  evils  that  formerly  desolated  England  and  France.  When 
violently  interrupted  by  the  royalists,  whose  anger  he  con- 
stantly provoked,  he  rephed,  "  Can  any  one  be  ignorant  that 
what  caused  the  misfortune  of  the  Stuarts  was  nothing  but 
the  assistance  granted  them  by  France  —an  assistance  foreign 
to  the  parliament— a  clandestine  assistance,  which  compelled 
them  to  place  themselves  in  revolt  against  public  opinion? 
They  were  precipitated  by  pubhc  opinion.     It  is  certainly  a 
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misfortune, but  that  misfortune  would  have  been  avoided  bad 
the  Stuarts  sought  their  support  within  the  nation.  Need  I  say- 
that  the  moment  when  the  dangers  of  the  royal  family  of 
France  became  most  serious,  was  when  France,  revolutionary- 
France,  felt  it  necessary  to  defend  herself  by  strength  and 
energy  of  an  entirely  new  character?" 

The  orator  had  not  finished,  but  no  one  heard  the  rest.  The 
right  had  risen  in  a  body  with  violent  protestations,  demanding 
the  expulsion  of  the  defender  of  regicide.  Manuel  remained  in 
the  tribune,  apparently  unmoved  by  the  indignation  which  he 
took  pleasure  in  exciting.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Kavez, 
the  president,  suspended  the  sitting  without  restoring  order. 
Neither  a  letter  of  Manuel,  explaining  his  words,  nor  the  mod- 
erate and  manly  speech  delivered  next  day,  was  sufiicient  to 
calm  the  fury  of  the  right.  Though  perhaps  rather  impru- 
dently, it  had  determined  to  use  its  power  in  taking  revenge  of 
this  most  daring  opponent.  The  discussion  lasted  several 
days,  conducted  with  great  keenness  in  the  chamber,  and  com- 
mented upon  passionately  by  partisans  of  both  sides  without. 
Manuel  was  saluted  in  the  streets  with  loud  shouts,  and  the 
police  felt  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates  of  the  gardens  of  the 

Tuileries. 

Bourdonnaye  made  a  formal  proposal  to  exclude  Manuel  from 
the  chamber,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  consider  it.  Royer-Collard  eloquently  contested  the 
assembly's  right  to  pronounce  that  exclusion.  "  I  know  some- 
thing more  hateful  than  the  violation  of  the  laws,"  said  he; 
*'and  that  is,  to  give  that  violation  fine  names  in  order  to  le- 
gitimatize it  and  summon  sophistry  to  the  assistance  of  force. 
The  revolution  has  only  too  abundantly  shown  this  scandaL 
Supposing  force  is  produced,  w^e  are  sometimes  powerless  to 
prevent  it:  but  let  us  at  least  compel  it  to  keep  its  name  and 
character,  so  that  it  may  retain  its  responsibility.  When  I 
consider  one  after  another  the  various  necessities  which  rule 
human  affairs,  I  dare  not  lay  it  down  absolutely  as  a  fixed 
principle  that  recourse  to  force  can  always  be  avoided.  It 
holds  a  great  place  in  every  history,  and  receives  various  names 
according  to  its  origin.  When  it  comes  from  the  government 
or  the  powers,  it  is  called  cmip  d'itat;  when  it  comes  from  the 
people,  it  is  called  '  insurrection ; '  when  employed  by  a  state 
against  a  state,  it  gets  the  name  of  'intervention.'  The  re- 
course to  force  in  the  present  case  is  of  the  fii'-st  class,  it  is  a 
coup  d'4tat  that  is  being  directed  against  M.  Manuel  .  .  .  Ab  a 
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matter  of  fact,  M.  Manuel  has  not  justified  regicide.  He  is  only 
accused  of  having  wished  to  do  it;  and  that  cannot  be  proved 
against  him  when  he  affirms  the  contrary.  There  is  therefore 
no  real  reason  for  the  exclusion ;  and  the  coup  d'etat  does  not 
fulfil  the  first  of  its  conditions,  which  is  that  it  be  necessary." 

In  spite  of  all  those  efforts,  an  amendment  of  Hyde  de  Neu- 
ville,  that  Manuel  should  be  excluded  from  the  chamber  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
Manuel  boldly  declared  that  he  w^ould  not  submit  to  such  ex- 
clusion. '  a  acknowledge  the  right  of  no  one  here  to  accuse 
me  or  judge  me,''  said  he.  ''I  look  for  judges,  and  I  only  find 
accusers.  I  do  not  await  an  act  of  justice ;  it  is  an  act  of  ven- 
geance to  which  I  resign  myself.  I  profess  respect  for  the  au- 
thorities, but  I  have  much  greater  respect  for  the  law  which 
established  them;  and  I  fail  to  acknowledge  their  power  as 
soon  as,  in  spite  of  that  law,  they  usurp  rights  which  it  has  not 
confeiTed  upon  them.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  I  know  not  if 
submission  is  an  act  of  prudence,  but  I  know  that  whenever  re- 
sistance is  a  right  it  becomes  a  duty.  Having  entered  this 
chamber  by  the  will  of  those  who  had  the  right  to  send  me,  I 
am  now  about  to  leave  it  only  because  compelled  by  those  who 
have  not  the  right  to  exclude  me ;  and  if  that  resolution  on  my 
part  is  to  bring  down  on  my  head  more  serious  dangers,  I  re- 
flect that  the  field  of  hberty  has  sometimes  been  fertilized  by 
noble  blood !"  Manuel's  friends  announced  their  intention  of 
sharing  his  lot. 

Next  day,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  a  large  crowd  assembled 
round  the  Palais  Bourbon.  Manuel  entered  in  his  deputy's 
dress,  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the  left.  Ravez  protested 
officially  against  his  presence  and  suspended  the  sitting,  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  about  to  give  the  orders  necessary  for 
executing  the  decision  of  the  chamber.  "  M.  le  President,'' 
said  Manuel,  "I  declared  yesterday  that  I  should  only  yield  to 
force;  to-day  I  shall  keep  my  word." 

The  members  of  the  majority  had  left,  and  the  deputies  of 
the  left  with  part  of  the  left  centre  remained  alone,  motionless 
in  their  places.  The  first  summons  of  the  chief  usher  produc- 
ing no  result,  a  group  of  national  guards  appeared,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  veterans.  "  It  is  an  insult  to  the  national  guard  I" 
exclaimed  Lafayette.  The  officer  commanding  the  battahon 
advanced  towards  Manuel,  and  repeated  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived for  liis  expulsion.  Then,  after  some  hesitation,  he  left 
to  go  for  fresh  orders.     Fnr-^ished  this  time  with  written  in- 
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BtructiOTS,  he  summoned  Manuel  to  go  out.  On  his  refusal,  ho 
ordered  the  national  guards  to  use  force  ap:;unst  the  recalci- 
trant  deputy.  The  national  guard  moved  not  a  step.  Showing 
the  same  impassibihty  when  a  second  order  w.-is  given,  the  ap- 
plause of  the  deputies  burst  forth,  and  wiis  repeated  by  several 
persons  in  the  gallery.  At  last  a  detachment  of  gendarmes  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold,  and  their  colonel  advancing  a  few 
steps  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  have  just  received  official  orders  to 
compel  M.  Manuel  to  leave  the  chamber,  since  he  resists  the 
summons  already  made,  and  the  efforts  of  the  national  guai'd." 
There  were  immediate  shouts  of  recrimination:  '*Give  orders 
to  charge,  as  on  the  18th  Brumaire!"  The  colonel  advanced 
towards  Manuel,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm,  while  two  gend- 
armes laid  hold  on  his  collar.  His  friends  rushed  towards  him. 
**  That  is  sufficient,  gentlemen !"  said  Manuel,  after  being  moved 
a  short  distance.  He  went  out  of  the  hall  accompanied  by  all 
the  members  of  the  left,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted 
to  his  carriage. 

On  account  of  this  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  chamber, 
and  the  excitement  which  resulted  from  it,  Villele  understood 
the  necessity  of  another  appeal  to  the  country.  He  calculated 
to  derive  from  that  source  influence  enough  at  length  to  rule 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  or  that  of  those  whose  will  he  fol- 
lowed. Immediat(^ly  after  the  Spanish  campaign  the  success 
of  the  elections  was  great  for  the  government,  and  their  power 
thus  confirmed  for  a  long  time.  Seventeen  opponents  alone 
were  re-elected.  Villele  resolved  to  present  at  once  two  pro- 
posals, which  the  deputies  of  the  right  were  in  favor  of.  By 
the  one,  a  general  election  of  all  the  deputies  septenniaJly  was 
substituted  for  the  partial  yearly  election;  that  was  a  guaran- 
tee of  power,  as  well  as  duration  to  the  new  chamber.  By  the 
second  proposal,  a  great  financial  measure,  the  conversion  of 
five  per  cent,  stock  into  three  per  cents.— that  is  to  say,  paying 
up  the  stockholders  in  full,  or  reducing  their  interest,  an- 
nounced a  great  pohtical  measure,  an  indemnity  to  the  emi- 
grants, and  prepared  to  carry  it  out.  The  two  laws  were  voted 
without  difficulty  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  but  the  second 
was  violently  opposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Chateau- 
briand spoke  not  a  word  in  favor  of  the  project:  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "I  have  seen  a  good  many  break  their 
heads  against  a  wall,  but  people  who  themselves  build  a  w\all 
to  break  their  heads  against,  I  never  saw  yet."  Viliele's  anger 
at  his  colleague  was  constantly  increasing,  and  when  the  Cham- 
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ber  of  Peers  rejected  the  law,  ChateaubriaDd  went  up  to  the 
president  of  the  council  and  said,  ''  If  you  withdraw,  we  are 
ready  to  follow."  "  Villele's  only  reply,"  says  Chateaubriand, 
in  his  Memoires,  ' '  was  to  honor  us  with  a  look,  which  we  still 
see.  Next  day,  Whit-Sunday,  the  6th  June,  1824, 1  went  to  the 
Tuileries,  at  half -past  six,  to  pay  my  respects  to  Monsieur.  The 
first  drawing-room  of  the  Marson  pavilion  was  almost  empty, 
only  a  few  persons  entering,  and  all  with  an  air  of  embarrass- 
ment. One  of  Monsieur's  aides-de-camp  said  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  see  me  there,  and  asked  if  I  had  not  received  any 
message.  'No,'  said  I,  'what  message  could  I  receive?'  'I 
suspect  you  will  soon  know,'  ho  rephed.  Then,  as  no  one  came 
to  conduct  me  to  Monsieur's  room,  I  went  to  hear  the  music  in 
the  chapel;  and  when  full}' intent  upon  the  beautiful  chants, 
an  usher  came  to  say  that  I  was  wanted.  It  was  my  secretary, 
Pilorge,  who  handed  me  a  letter  and  ofiicial  note,  and  told  me 
I  was  no  longer  a  minister.  The  Due  de  Rauzan,  who  had 
charge  of  the  political  department,  had  opened  the  letter,  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  bring  it  to  me.  It  was  from  Vill^le,  as 
follows,  '  M.  le  Yiscomte,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  command, 
I  at  once  transmit  to  your  Excellency  an  order  which  his  Maj- 
esty has  just  given:  'Count  Villele,  president  of  our  ministe- 
rial council,  is  appointed  interim  foreign  minister,  replacing 
Viscount  Chateaubriand.'  " 

The  insult  was  of  the  grossest  character,  and  showed  the  ex- 
treme imprudence  of  Villele !  There  are  some  allies  who  are 
necessary,  though  unpleasant ;  and  Chateaubriand,  in  spite  of 
his  assumption  and  caprice,  was  less  dangerous  as  a  rival  than 
as  an  enemy.  Now  all  at  once  become  a  distinguished  and 
powerful  leader  of  the  opposition,  he  launched  incessant  attacks 
at  the  ministry,  from  the  tribune,  w^hich  Avas  eagerly  supplied 
to  him  by  the  Journal  des  Dehats.  At  one  time,  in  spite  of 
their  friendship  for  him,  the  Bertins  were  on  the  point  of 
quarrelling  with  Villele.  They  requested  that  Chateaubriand 
should  be  appointed  ambassador  at  Rome.  The  minister  re- 
fused, alleging  the  king's  dislike  of  Chateaubriand.  "In  that 
case,"  repli«^d  Bertin  de  Vaux,  ''  remember  that  les  Debats  have 
already  overthrown  the  Decazes  and  Richelieu  ministries,  and 
can  soon  overthrow  the  ViUele  ministry."  "You  overthrew 
the  two  first  by  stirring  up  royalism,"  replied  Villele;  "but  to 
overthrow  mine  you  must  first  stir  up  a  revolution." 

It  was  from  the  bosom  of  royalism  itself  that  the  Journal  dea 
Debats  and  Chateaubriand  were  about  to  excite  the  keenest  op* 
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position  to  Villele.  He  had  driven  from  the  chamber  most  of 
his  enemies;  and  others,  like  Camille-Jordan,  were  dead; 
Serre,  also  dead,  no  longer  checked  him  by  his  attacks  or  his 
assistance.  Chateaubriand,  however,  attacked  him  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  Bourdonnaye  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties; and  round  them  were  grouped  the  grievances  of  every 
sort  which  are  quickly  begot  by  power.  Resolute  opponents 
seconded  attacks,  the  tendency  of  w^hich  they  sometimes  dis- 
approved. Thus  Villele  found  himself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  friends,  compelled  to  husband  them,  and  accept  their  wishes 
in  order  to  retain  their  support.  He  had  just  given  Monsieur 
and  his  pious  advisers  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Monseigneur 
de  Frayssinous,  already  grand  master  of  the  university,  raised 
to  the  new  functions  of  minister  of  public  instruction.  At  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  wliile  reckoning  upon  the  toleration 
of  the  ultras,  who  were  masters  of  the  power,  Villele  princi- 
pally depended  on  the  king's  good  will.  Louis  XVIII.  was  old 
and  sickly,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  September,  1824,  surrounded 
during  his  last  moments,  and  after  his  death,  by  all  the  ancient 
pomp  of  royalty.  Several  years  previously,  on  receiving  Barbe- 
Marbois  in  his  room,  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  his  bed,  "My 
brother  will  not  die  in  that  bed !"  Among  those  sovereigns  who 
had  immediately  preceded  him,  as  Avell  as  those  soon  to  succeed 
him  on  the  throne,  Louis  XVIII.  was  to  be  the  only  one  to  die 
peacefully  in  his  palace. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

KING  CHARLES  X.    AND  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1830   (1834—1830). 

After  succeeding  Louis  XVIII.,  King  Charles  celebrated  his 
succession  by  suppressing  the  censure  of  the  press,  though  it 
was  soon  afterwards  restored.  On  his  return  to  Paris  (27th 
September),  after  spending  several  days  at  St.  Cloud,  the  new 
monarch  showed  a  genuine  desu^e  for  conciliation,  and  was 
well  received  by  public  opinion,  the  only  favor  asked  from  him 
being  dismissal  of  the  ministry.  Charles  X.  refused.  Like 
his  brother  and  his  children,  he  looked  upon  Villele  as  the 
most  able  and  useful  of  all  his  servants.  Nevertheless  the 
president  of  the  council  soon  learnt  that  he  had  changed  maa- 
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ters,  "  and  that  there  is  little  to  be  counted  upon  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  a  king,  however  sincere,  when  the  surface  and  in- 
terior are  at  variance.  Men  are  much  more  governed  thanig 
generally  beheved,  or  than  they  themselves  believe,  by  their  real 
thouglits.  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  have  been  much  com- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  one  from  the  other ;  the 
distinction  was  much  more  profound  than  has  been  indicated. 
Lo'jis  XVIII.  was  a  moderate  of  the  old  regime,  and  a  free- 
thiiikc^r  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Charles  X.  was  a  faithful 
*cmi:a'ant,'  and  a  humble  devotee.  The  wisdom  of  Louis 
XVIII.  was  full  of  selfishness  and  skepticism,  but  earnest  and 
genume.  When  Charles  X.  acted  as  a  wise  king,  it  was  by  his 
sense  of  honor,  by  uncalculating  kindness,  by  momentary  im- 
pulse and  the  desire  to  please,  not  from  conviction  or  taste. 
Tlirough  all  the  cabinets  of  his  reign— Montesquieu,  Talley- 
rand, Richelieu,  Decazes,  and  Villele— the  government  of  Louis 
XVIII.  was  always  consistent  and  similar  to  itself,  without  Imd 
intention  or  false  purpose.  Charles  X.  shifted  about,  from  con- 
tradiction to  contradiction  and  inconsistency  to  inconsistency, 
till  the  day  when,  restored  to  his  real  faith  and  real  intention, 
he  committed  the  fault  which  cost  him  his  throne."* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign,  and  in  spite  of  the 
kind  words  or  isolated  acts  which  cleverly  calmed  the  anger  of 
the  liberals.  Villele  faithfully  served  the  king's  personal  in- 
stincts and  the  wishes  of  his  advisers.  He  made  no  effort  to 
correct  the  inconstancy  and  fickleness  of  the  king,  but  Umited 
himself  to  making  him  accompUsh,  whenever  cii'cumstances 
admitted  of  it,  so  many  acts  of  moderate  and  popular  policy 
that  he  should  ;,ot  seem  exclusively  devoted  to  the  party  who 
really  hold  his  heart  and  faith  in  keeping.  The  first  measures 
presented  by  the  ministry  at  the  opening  of  the  session  clearly 
proved  sovereign  will.  Tlie  law  of  indemnity  to  *'  emigrants," 
that  of  comnuniities  of  women,  and  that  of  sacrilege,  were 
re^illy  the  manifesto  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  intelligent 
et^ort  invarial'ly  made  for  the  advantage  or  pleasure  of  the 
s^iirit  of  progress,  was  always  due  to  Villele,  and  to  him  the 
bonur  must  be  ascribed. 

It  was  Villele  who  in  1S25  resisted  the  exclusive  application 
of  the  reparatory  measure  broupcht  before  the  chambers  in 
tavor  of  the  victims  of  the  revolutionary  confiscations.  Those 
condemned  or  banished  at  the  successive  crises  of  the  revolu- 
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tion  were  to  have  their  share  in  that  indemnity,  which  the 
•'  emigrant"  party  tried  to  appropriate  entirely  to  themselves. 
Pubhc  opinion  has  in  fact  retained  the  recollection  of  their 
pretensions,  and  the  measure  presented  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1825,  has  by  succeeding  generations  been  termed  "  the  emi- 
grants' indemnity."  It  provoked  violent  attacks;  it  caused 
great  anxiety  to  those  who  had  acquired  the  national  property, 
and  seemed  to  open  a  dangerous  path.  The  right  supported  it 
with  a  passionate  bitterness,  which  Villele  and  Montignac  tried 
in  vain  to  modify.  The  law  had  been  proclaimed  as  one  to  heal 
up  the  remaining  wounds  of  the  revolution;  it  bitterly  re- 
rived  its  most  painful  recollections.  The  creation  of  stock  to 
the  amount  of  a  milliard,  by  a  law  voted  on  the  15th  of  March 
by  the  deputies,  and  23rd  of  April  by  the  peers,  continued  to 
be  unpopular  in  spite  of  its  evident  fairness.  But  this  unjust 
criticism  was  soon  falsified  by  the  good  effects  whcih  were 
produced  in  the  provinces,  and  beneficial  influence  upon  men's 

minds. 

The  proposal  of  a  law  on  sacrilege  was  opposed  both  in  the 
peers  and  deputies  on  higher  grounds,  based  on  earnest  and 
profound  liberahsm.     Royer-Collard  and  Broglie  were  more 
hostile  to  sacrilege  than  any  man,  but  they  boldly  stood  up 
against  the  application  of  extreme  penalties  to  a  crime  which 
the  law  had  no  power  to  punish.     ''This  bill  now  before  the 
chamber,"  said  Royer  Collard,  "  is  of  a  special  order,  hitherto 
unknown  in  our  deliberations.     Not  only  does  it  introduce  into 
our  legislation  a  new  crime,  but  what  is  much  more  extraor- 
dinary, it  creates  a  new  principle  of  criminality— a  class  of 
crimes  which  are,  so  to  say,  supernatural,  which  do  not  fall 
under  our  senses,    which  human  reason  cannot  discover  or 
understand,  and  wliich  are  only  manifested  to  religious  faith 
enlightened  by  revelation.     Thus  the  penal  law  brings  under 
discussion  both  religion  and  civil  society— their  nature,  end, 
and  respective  independence.  ...  The  law  has  a  rehgious  be- 
lief, and  since  it  is  sovereign  it  must  be  obeyed.     Truth  in  the 
matter  of  faith  belongs  to  its  domain ;  ta-uth  in  its  turn  takes 
possession  of  the  law,  makes  its  constitutions  both  political 
and  civil,  that  is  to  say,  it  makes  everything.     Not  only  is  its 
kingdom  of    this  world,  but  this  world   is  its  kingdom,  the 
sceptre  has  passed  from  its  hands.     Therefore,  just  as  in  poht- 
ics  we  are  shut  up  between  absolute  power  and  revolutionary 
sedition,  in  religion  we  are  confined  between  theocracy  and 
atheism!     Let  them  beware;  the  revolution  has  certainly  been 
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Impious  even  to  cruelty,  but  it  is  this  crime  especially  that  has 
destroyed  it ;  and  it  may  be  predicted  for  the  counter-revolu- 
tion that  reprisals  of  cruelty,  even  if  only  written,  will  bear 
"witness  against  her,  and  shatter  her  in  turn."  The  law  was 
voted  without  amendment,  including  the  first  article,  which 
pronounced  capital  punishment  against  profaners  of  sacred 
objects.  "  It  is  only  referring  them  to  their  natural  judge!" 
exclaimed  Bonald  m  an  impulse  of  fanatical  violence  which 
was  blamed  even  by  his  friends :  this  sentence  of  his  si)eech 
was  not  inserted  in  the  Moniteur. 

Such  procedure  only  the  more  embittered  the  dissension, 
already  so  profound,  which  divided  the  men  who  had  pro- 
duced the  revolution  from  those  who  underwent  it.  The 
struggle  became  as  keen  in  the  religious  arena  as  in  the  political 
arena.  In  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  hottest  partisans  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  past,  there  fought  the  Abbe 
Liiniennais,  soon  destined  to  turn  liis  arms  elsewliere.  The  op- 
position journals,  the  Courrier,  Conditutionnel^  and  the  Glolte^ 
eagerly  brought  before  the  public  the  numerous  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  Chambers.  Everything  supplied  material  for 
fiery  discussion— a  cure's  sermon,  the  representation  of  a  new 
piece  at  the  theatre,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Haiti,  or  the  conversion  of  public  stock.  King  Charles  X  was 
consecrated  on  the  19th  ^lay,  1824,  with  all  the  pomp  necessary 
to  such  a  ceremony.  The  numerous  acts  of  clemency  which 
signalized  the  consecration  assisted  to  appease  the  popular  ex- 
citement for  some  time. 

B<^fore  the  session  was  reopened,  21st  January,  1825,  Gen- 
eral Foy  had  died — still  young,  passi(jnately  regretted,  and  with 
numerous  proofs  of  public  admiration  heaped  upon  him  even 
till  after  his  death.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  also  dead, 
having  left  still  pending  the  question  of  the  independence  of 
Greece,  which  had  been  recently  raised  by  the  insurrection  of 
the  Christians  against  the  oppression  of  the  Turks.  The  seri- 
ous and  resolute  opposition  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to  the  im- 
prudent procedure  of  the  government  was  daily  manifested 
with  great  notoriety.  Villele  submitted  against  his  will  to  the 
demands  of  his  party  for  a  law  in  favor  of  primogeniture  and 
the  substitution  of  property.  He  himself  was  by  no  means 
deceived  as  to  its  success.  "  Should  the  government  propose 
to  restore  the  law  of  primogeniture,"  he  wrote  in  the  preceding 
year  to  Prince  Polignac,  then  ambassador  in  London,  **  they 
would  not  find  a  majority  to  obtain  it,  because  the  evil  is  more 
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deeply-seated ;  it  is  in  our  manners,  which  still  all  bear  the  im- 
press left  by  the  revolution.  The  bonds  of  subordination  ai-e 
80  relaxed  in  our  famdies,  that  the  father  is  often  compelled  to 
consider  the  wishes  of  all  his  children."  In  his  eloquent  speech 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Broghe  did  not  criticise  so  severely 
the  state  of  manners  and  families,  but  boldly  resisted  what  he 
considered  an  ill-timed  and  useless  return  towards  an  anti- 
quated legislation.  "  What  is  now  preparing,"  said  he,''  is  a 
social  and  pohtical  revolution,  a  revolution  against  the  revo- 
lution which  took  place  in  France  nearly  forty  yeare  ago.  If 
I  had  the  right  of  ad\i8ing  the  councillors  of  the  crown,  I 
should  say  to  them,  ^  Give  way  while  there  is  still  time,  to  the 
pressure  of  pubhc  opinion.  Perseverance  is  a  virtue,  but  not 
when  in  excess.'  There  are  certainly  circumstances  under 
which  a  statesman  ought  to  resist  public  complaints  however 
general,  raise  his  solitary  voice  against  public  opinion  if  led 
astray,  and  remain  alone  on  the  breach  to  defend  the  interests 
of  truth;  but  it  is  only  then  that  the  truth  is  of  such  an 
order  that  higher  minds  can  alone  reach  it.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  point  at  issue  is  the  peace  of  families,  the  re- 
lationship between  fathers  and  children,  the  ties  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  rudest  workman  or  simplest  artisan 
knows  as  much  as  the  greatest  philosopher.  Here  we  deid 
with  some  of  those  truths  which  God  is  sometimes  pleased  to 
hide  from  the  wise  in  order  to  reveal  them  to  the  simple  and 
ignorant.  It  is  one  of  those  occasions  when  the  legislator  can 
resign  himself  bUnd folded  to  go  with  the  stream,  exclaiming 
with  confidence,  *  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei ! '  "  The  law  was  re- 
duced to  a  single  clause,  which  gave  permission  to  extend  to  a 
second  generation  the  ' '  substitution  of  the  disposable  part  of 
the  successions ;"  and  was  passed  in  that  form  by  both  cham- 
bers. 

The  bill  on  the  press,  presented  in  the  end  of  the  year  1826, 
was  not  to  obtain  even  that  meagre  success.  Intended  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  ultras,  it  did  not  please 
Lamennais,  who,  with  his  usual  violence,  characterized  it  as  a 
•'monument  probably  unique  of  hypocrisy  and  tyranny,"  and 
roused  to  their  highest  pitch  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  all 
the  liberals.  Peyronnet  had  announced  it  as  a  "law  of  justice 
and  love;"  Chateaubriand  termed  it  a  "law  of  the  Vandals." 
"It  is  a  censorship!"  exclaimed  Benjamin  Constant.  "It 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  a  proposal  in  these  terms: 
'Printing  is  suppressed  in  France  for  the  profit  of  Belgium,'*' 
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declared  Casimir  Perier,  then  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  French  Academy 
drew  up  an  address  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  to  protest 
against  the  painful  position  in  which  literature  should  be  placed 
by  the  new  legislation.  The  address  was  not  received,  and 
many  of  the  academicians  were  deprived  of  the  offices  they 
held.  The  Counter  was  prosecuted.  In  spite  of  this  display 
of  power  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  bill 
as  amenvled  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  received  so  decided  an 
opposition  in  the  peers  that  the  ministry  found  themselves 
compelled  to  withdraw  it  (17th  x^pril,  1827j. 

The  public  excitement  constantly  increased.  It  was  notably 
exhibited  when  the  kins:  was  reviewing  the  national  guard  on 
the  20th  April,  abusive  terms  being  shouted  in  various  places, 
not  only  against  the  ministei*s,  but  against  the  princesses.  On 
being  uiformed  by  some  of  liis  cortege  of  circumstances  which 
had  escaped  his  notice,  the  king  resolved  to  discharge  the  na- 
tional guard  (30th  April).  On  the  21th  June,  the  day  after  the 
closing  of  the  session,  he  issued  an  order  restoring  the  censor- 
ship of  periodicals  and  newspapers.  The  ill  advised  severity 
of  its  application  answered  to  the  arbitrary  violence  of  the  act 
of  power.  Eloquent  and  outspoken  pamphlets  supplemented 
the  enforced  silence  of  ine  newspapers.  Chateaubriand,  always 
a  consistent  advocate  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  was  one  of  the 
foremost  combatants  in  this  arena,  and  a  society  was  formed 
for  the  gratuitous  dissemination  of  his  writings.  There  was 
at  the  same  time  a  strong  antipathy  formed  against  the  clerical 
"  congregations''  and  the  order  of  Jesuits.  A  petition  of  Mont- 
loeier  to  the  Chamber  ot  Peers  was  the  occasion  of  a  long  and 
brilliant  debate.  In  spite  of  the  eloquent  defence  of  the  Abb6 
lYayssinous,  minister  of  public  iubtruction,  the  chamber  sent 
the  petition  to  the  president  of  the  council,  demanding  the  ap- 
phcation  of  the  laws  which  interdicted  Jesuitical  establish- 
ments  in  1' ranee. 

The  home  ditliculties  were  not  the  only  ones  then  weighing 
upon  the  cabinet.  The  death  of  King  John  VI.  of  Portugal  led 
to  the  abdication  of  his  son  Don  Pedro,  the  first  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  on  condition  that  his  daughter  Maria  should  marry  her 
uncle  Don  Miguel,  and  both  should  occupy  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal. Pedro  at  the  same  time  granted  a  constitutional  char- 
ter to  Portugal.  Several  provinces  revolted,  and  declared  Mig- 
uel an  absolute  monarch.  Conquered  in  Portugal,  the  insur- 
gents retired  to  Spain,  where  they  were  well  received ;  and  on 
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an  invasion  into  Portugal  being  attempted,  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  peninsula  were  broken. 
The  French  Government  disapproving  of  the  King  of  Spain's 
conduct,  recalled  Moustier,  their  ambassador.  The  Portuguese 
constitutionals  having  claimed  the  support  of  England,  the 
cabinet  sent  an  army.  '*  To  those  who  blame  the  government 
for  delay,"  said  Cannmg  m  Parliament,  "the  answer  is  very 
short:  it  was  only  last  J^nday  that  I  received  the  official  re- 
quest from  Portugal;  on  Saturday  the  ministers  decided  what 
was  to  be  done;  on  Sunday,  the  decision  received  the  king's 
sanction;  on  Monday  it  was  communicated  to  both  houses;  and 
at  this  very  moment  the  troops  are  on  their  way  to  Portug;d." 
The  Enghsh  minister  of  foreign  affairs  declared  his  policy  of 
opposition  to  French  intervention  and  occupation  in  Spain. 
He  had  already  recognized  the  repubUcs  in  South  America, 
those  old  Spanish  colonies  which  revolted  against  thf^  yoke  of 
the  mother  country.  *'  Sboidd  France  occupy  Spain,"  said  he, 
'*  was  it  necessary  to  blockade  Cadiz  to  restore  the  situation  of 
England?  No,  I  looked  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
sought  for  compensation  in  another  hemisphere.  I  thought  of 
Spain  as  she  was  known  to  our  ancestors ;  and  determined  that 
if  the  French  should  have  Spain,  it  woidd  not  be  Sp^dn  with 
the  Indies.  I  called  in  the  new  world  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old.  I  have  left  to  France  the  unpleasimt  burden  of  her 
invasion,  which  I  am  convinced  she  woidd  gladly  be  rid  of. " 

Several  months  afterwards  Canning  died,  succumbing  in  his 
turn  like  Pitt,  Fox,  Castlereagh,  and  Romilly  under  the  weight 
of  a  government  which  had  long  exceeded  human  strength. 
But  Spain  had  at  last  yielded  to  the  pressure  exercised  upon 
her  by  England  and  France.  The  government  of  Charles  X. , 
after  some  violent  attacks  by  the  nght,  recalled  the  Swiss  bri- 
gade sent  to  protect  the  royal  family  in  Madrid. 

After  friendly  relations  between  Spain  an<l  Portugal  were  re- 
stored, the  affairs  of  Greece  became  the  object  of  a  European 
arrangement.  Supported  from  the  first  by  England,  the  Greek 
insurgents  asked  without  success  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the 
honor  of  placing  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  on  the  new 
throne  of  Greece.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  instructed  by 
Canning  to  offer  the  mediation  of  England,  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  and  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  By  a  protocol 
of  the  4th  April,  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  London 
agreed  together  to  guarantee  to  Greece  a  semi-independence. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  absolutely  refused  to  admit  of  any  in* 
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tervention  from  Europe  in  his  quarrels  with  Turkey.  He 
said  to  Wellington,  with  Oriental  exaggeration,  *'I  have  just 
been  making  reductions  in  my  army,  and  have  now  only  600,- 
000  men  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  my  friends,  and  1,200,000  to 
oppose  my  enemies. "  While  showing  favor  towards  Greece, 
France  did  not  adhere  to  the  Anglo-Russian  protocol.  On  the 
6th  July  she  undertook  with  those  alHes  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
*' bloody  struggle  which  delivered  the  Grecian  provinces  and 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  all  the  disorders  of  anarchy, 
brought  eveiy  day  fresh  hindrances  to  European  commerce, 
and  occasional  piracies  demanding  onerous  measures  of  surveil- 
lance and  repression."  The  Porte  having  rejected  the  friendly 
proposals  offered  by  the  three  powers,  and  General  Ibrahim 
having  violated  a  provisional  armistice  demanded  by  the  allies, 
the  combined  EngUsh,  Russian,  and  French  fleet,  under  the 
orders  of  Admiral  Codrington,  the  senior  commander,  forced 
the  entrance  of  Navarino  harbor,  and  the  Turkish  fleet  defend- 
ing it  was  almost  completely  destroyed.  The  struggle  between 
the  Turks  and  Greeks  was  still  keenly  contested.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  three  powers  left  Constantinople.  The  procla- 
mations of  Turkey  formed  a  reason  for  Russian  armaments. 
France  wished  for  a  peaceful  arrangement,  but  without  success. 
The  disorder  continued  to  reign  in  Portugal,  and  a  serious  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  Catalonia,  yet  the  English  ministry, 
now  under  WelHngton's  direction,  seemed  resolved  to  maintain 
the  pohcy  of  non-intervention ;  France  found  herself  joined  to 
Russia,  and  separated  both  from  Austria  and  Prussia.  Some 
preparations  were  also  being  made  to  punish  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, who  had  encouraged  the  Mediterranean  pirates. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fermentation  and  these  foreign  dis- 
tractions, the  opposition  to  Villele  was  steadily  increasing ;  he 
was  blamed  for  evils  of  every  sort.  "Even  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon  and  the  Tulleries,  its  two  strongholds,  the  cabinet 
was  visibly  losing  ground.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
ministerial  majority  became  smaller  and  more  depressed,  even 
when  victorious.  At  court,  some  of  the  king's  most  trusted 
serrants,  whether  from  party-spirit  or  from  monarchical 
anxiety,  wished  for  Villele's  fall,  and  were  already  considering 
who  should  succeed  him.  The  king  also,  on  learning  some 
fresh  indication  of  the  public  feeling,  said  with  a  tone  of  an- 
noyance as  he  returned  to  his  private  room,  *' Always  ViUelel 
Always  against  Villele !"  * 

*  Ouizot's  Mimoir*^  etc. 
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In  reality  such  judgment  was  grossly  unjust.  If  the  ri^ht 
enjoyed  power  for  six  years,  and  liad  so  exercised  it  as  to  be 
able  to  retain  it ;  if  Charles  X.  not  only  succeeded  peacefully 
to  Louis  XVin.,  but  ruled  without  trouble,  and  even  with 
occasional  popularity — it  was  Villele  especially  they  had  to 
thank  for  it.  He  had  kept  his  party  and  power  within  the 
general  hmits  of  the  charter,  and  for  six  years  conducted  tho 
constitutional  government  under  a  prince,  and  with  friends 
who  were  supposed  not  to  understand  it,  and  to  have  accepted 
it  against  their  wills.  He  was  wrong  in  yielding  to  the  king 
or  his  party  when  he  disapproved  of  their  plans,  and  thus 
accepting  the  responsibiUty  of  faults  committed  under  his 
name,  and  with  his  consent,  though  against  his  will.  Taking 
the  whole  burden  on  himself,  he  asked  the  king  for  a  dissolu- 
tion, 5th  November,  1827.  The  elections  were  fixed  for  the 
ITtli  and  24th  November. 

The  hberal  movement  became,  not  only  more  animated,  but 
more  concentrated  and  more  powerful  in  its  efforts  towards  a 
common  aid.  Men  of  extremely  different  general  views  and 
special  intentions  were  brought  closer  together.  A  pubUc 
association,  with  the  motto,  '*  Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,"  was  formed  by  the  opposition  to  organize  in  the 
elections;  and  by  rallying  both  liberals  and  royalists  who 
were  disgusted  with  the  ministry,  its  success  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectation. The  more  moderate  friends  of  the  government  had 
been  much  afraid  of  this  test.  Laine  refused  for  a  long  time  to 
believe  a  dissolution  possible.  "In  any  case,"  he  wrote  to 
Decazes,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  '*I  shall  give  you  mj 
hearty  assistance  to  secure  the  exercise  of  the  public  rights  of 
election  and  the  hberty  of  the  press.  Whatever  may  be  the 
evils  of  the  latter,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  it,  in  a  nation  where  no  right  is 
fixed,  and  which,  after  the  horroi*s  of  the  revolution,  the 
prostration  of  the  empire,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  restora- 
tion, remains  hesitating  and  uncertam,  without  bemg  really 
indifferent.  The  people  of  France  are  treated  hke  a  jx'uplu  of 
puppets,  and  what  is  worse,  they  themselves  laujj^h  at  it." 

"What  actually  produces  the  elections,"  says  Guizot  in  his 
Memoires,  ''is  the  wind  that  blows  and  the  impulse  impressed 
on  men's  minds  by  events.  The  elections,  considered  as  a 
whole,  are  almost  always  more  true  than  is  believed  by  inter- 
ested or  silly  distrust.  However  anxious  and  adroit,  the 
government's  influence  over  them  is  for  the  most  part  only 
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secondary."  In  1827  the  government  left  no  means  untried  to 
influence  strongly  the  electoral  results.  Se%'enty-six  new 
peers  were  added  to  the  Upper  Chamber,  in  the  hope  of  weak- 
ening its  independence;  and  opposition  writers  were  vigor- 
ously repressed.  Even  the  tribunals,  however,  were  some- 
times free  from  administrative  pressure.  At  Manuel's  death 
his  funeral  obsequies  were  the  occasion  of  a  gi*eat  pubhc 
demonstration.  Mignet,  then  a  very  young  man,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  colleagues  of  Thiers  in  the  management  of  the 
Const itutionnel  and  Globe,  wrote  an  account  of  the  ceremony 
in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  prosecuted.  On  MignetB  acquittal, 
*' Paris  celebrated  the  verdict  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  press 
censorship,"  wrote  Salvandy,  always  anxious  to  note  the 
progress  of  Uberal  opinion."  "Frenchmen  of  the  charter," 
exclaimed  the  Journal  des  Debats,  "  prepare  wings  to  fly  to 
the  combat!  Frenchmen  of  the  restoration,  make  haste  to 
give  us  a  royalist  chamber  which  will  not  blast  that  name  by 
servihty.  Frenchmen  of  honor  and  truth,  purge  your  country 
from  the  scandal  of  a  perverse  and  dishonored  administra- 
tion." 

The  coaUtion  of  hberals  with  the  royalists  opposed  to  the 
ministry  had  a  brilliant  triumph,  and  seemed  certain  of  a 
majority.  Villele  and  his  colleagues  offered  to  resign,  but 
King  Charles  X.  was  undecided  and  alarmed.  Various 
schemes  were  devised  for  changing  the  ministry  while  retain- 
ing the  president  of  the  council,  but  the  force  of  circum- 
stances was  too  great.  Villele  withdrew  in  favor  of  Martig- 
nac,  to  be  actual  chief  of  the  cabinet  without  bearing  the 
title.  Count  Portalis  became  keeper  of  the  seals;  Count  Fer- 
ronnays  foreign  minister,  and  Count  Hoy  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Koyer-CoUard,  chosen  by  seven  colleagues,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  chamber.  Though  but  little  favor- 
able to  Villele,  the  i)rincess  royal  had  been  opposed  to  his  dis- 
missal. ''  You  are  deserting  M.  de  Villele,"  said  she  to  the 
king;  "  it  is  your  first  step  downwards  from  the  throne." 

"Thus  began  a  new  attempt  at  government  by  the  centre; 
but  with  much  less  energy  or  chance  of  success  than  that 
which  from  1816  to  1821,  under  the  simultaneous  or  alternate 
direction  of  Richeheu  and  Decazes,  had  protected  France  and 
the  crown  against  the  domination  of  the  members  of  the  right 
and  those  of  the  left.  The  centre  in  1816,  while  the  country 
was  in  pressing  danger,  had  derived  much  energy  even  from 
that  force,  and  liad  to  deal,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  only  with 
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resistance  which,  though  resolute,  was  still  in  the  opmion  of 
the  pubhc  too  inexperienced  and  badly  organized  to  be  capa- 
ble of  governing.  In  1828,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  having 
only  left  power  after  a  possession  of  six  years,  believed  tliem- 
selves  both  sure  oi  soon  recovering  it  and  capable  of  exercis- 
ing it,  and  therefore  eagerly  and  liopefully  attacked  the  unex- 
pected successors  who  had  snatched  it  from  tliem.  Threat- 
ened in  the  chambers  by  ambitious  and  powerful  rivals,  the 
new-born  power  only  found  there  allies  who  were  lukewarm, 
or  hindered  in  their  good  intentions ;  and  sensible  men  were 
much  more  paralyzed  or  compromised  by  the  violent  or 
thoughtless,  than  successful  in  directing  or  restrainmg  their 
troublesome  companions.  Another  point  was  that,  whereas 
from  1816  to  1821,  King  Louis  XVIII.  gave  genuine  and 
practical  assistance  to  the  goverjunent  of  the  centre,  in  1828 
ELing  Charles  X.  considered  the  cabinet  which  took  the  place 
of  the  leaders  of  the  right  as  a  disagreeable  experiment  wliich 
he  had  to  undergo,  but  to  which  he  lent  himself  with  anxiety, 
without  confidence  in  its  success,  resolving  not  to  test  it  more 
than  was  strictly  necessary.  "The  ministry  resulting  from 
the  first  conflict  will  be  necessarily  leather  msigniiicant.'' wix)te 
the  Due  de  Brogho  after  the  elections,  "but  we  must  support 
them,  and  try  to  prevent  any  one  being  alarmed.  Should  we 
succeed,  after  the  fall  of  the  present  ministiy,  in  getting 
through  the  year  tranquilly,  it  will  be  a  triumphant  suc- 
cess." 

Martignac's  ministry  was  not  to  last  long,  and  the  hope  of 
seeing  it  establish  itself  and  become  permanent  was  stiU  more 
ephemeral.  In  vain  did  the  cabinet  try  to  find  fresh  support. 
Notwithstanding  his  fall,  Villele  kept  up  with  Charles  X.  a 
constant  correspondence,  which  had  no  fav^orable  influence  on 
the  mutual  and  confidential  I'ekitions  between  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  Chateaubriand  rejected  the  overtures  made  liim, 
as  they  had  no  bearing  on  the  ministry  of  foi-eign  affairs, 
which  alone  he  coveted.  He  still  kept  up  a  bitter  opposition 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  Vatimesnil,  who  formerly  stood 
in  the  ranks  of  the  ultras,  now  more  moderate  than  he 
avowed,  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
made  all  haste  to  reopen  the  professional  courses  of  lectures 
which  Villele  had  closed.  Guizot  and  Villemam  began  agaii» 
their  lectures  to  crowded  classes  of  enthusiastic  pupils,  who 
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eagerly  flocked  to  them  as  well  as  to  Cousiii.  Guizot's  prin- 
cipal aim  at  this  time  was  to  struggle  against  the  error  of 
superficial  minds  separating  the  past  from  the  present,  and 
the  history  of  the  nation  from  its  new  life.  "  In  my  lectures 
from  1828  to  1830,"  says  he  in  his  Memoires,  "  I  constantly  la- 
bored to  bring  back  my  hearers  to  an  intelHgent  and  impartial 
appreciation  of  our  ancient  social  condition,  and  thus  con- 
tribute my  share  in  restoring  between  the  varirus  elements  of 
our  social  system,  old  and  new,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or 
democratic,  that  mutual  esteem  and  harmony  which  may  be 
suspended  by  an  access  of  revolutionary  fever,  but  which  soon 
become  indispensable  both  to  the  Uberty  and  prosperity  of  the 
citizens,  both  to  the  power  and  tranquillity  of  the  state." 

Notwithstanding  the  distrust  with  which  Martignac's  min- 
istry inspired  some  of  the  liberals,  it  gave  good  assistance  to 
the  wise  and  prudent  efforts  of  sensible  men  to  secure  at  last 
the  foundation  of  the  public  liberties  upon  strong  bases.  A 
law  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  annual  revision  of  the 
electoral  lists,  a  proposal  for  new  press-regulations  and  sup- 
pressing the  preliminary  authorization  of  newspapers,  as  well 
as  the  censorship,  were  soon  brought  before  the  chambers,  and 
passed  by  large  majorities.  Martignac  defended  his  measures 
with  that  persuasive  and  dignified  eloquence  which  gained  for 
him  the  name  of  "the  Syren,"  given  him  by  Dupont,  the  Eure 
deputy.  Benjamin  Constant  attacked  the  press  law,  after  de- 
manding and  supporting  it.  "  Attacked  by  contradictory  ac- 
cusations," said  the  minister  of  the  interior,  "  we  reply  by  our 
acts.  We  present  ourselves  before  you  with  uncovered  fore- 
heads, and  look  you  in  the  face  without  fear,  because  our  con- 
sciences are  at  rest,  and  you  are  just.  The  declaration  of  war 
which  has  just  been  been  addressed  to  us  will  only  be  signed, 
we  are  confident,  by  a  small  number  of  enemies.  We  havo 
not  provoked  it,  but  we  do  not  fear  it,  because  we  have  as 
witnesses  and  judges  of  the  conflict  you,  gentlemen,  and 
France."  At  the  same  time,  and  as  if  to  reduce  at  last  to 
nothing  the  attacks  directed  against  the  ''clerical"  tendencies 
of  the  government,  there  appeared  two  orders  regulating  the 
private  management  of  the  small  seminaries  which  had  occa- 
sioned numerous  protests,  and  declaring  that  ecclesiastical 
schools,  managed  by  religious  bodies  who  were  not  authorized, 
should  henceforth  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  university.  Thia 
measure,  which  really  excluded  Jesuits  from  teaching,  greatly 
pleased  and  astonished  the  liberals,  but  caused  much  dis- 
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pleasure  and  anxiety  amongst  the  ultras,  who  were  very  sus- 
picious of  the  influence  of  Ravez  upon  the  king.  The  journey 
made  by  Charles  X.  in  the  eastern  provinces  after  the  close  of 
the  session,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received, 
assisted  more  successfully  in  removing  the  alarm  of  the 
court.  The  king  unfortunately  derived  from  that  source 
illusions  which  soon  after  contributed  in  drawing  him  on 
towards  ruin. 

The  misfortune  of  the  hberals  in  1829  was,  that  they  dis- 
turbed with  their  own  hands  the  touchy  and  precarious  har- 
mony which  had  been  estabhshed  between  them  and  the  mod- 
erate royalists.  Martignac  brought  in  two  bills  securing  to 
the  electoral  principle  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
departments  and  communes,  and  imposing  new  rules  and 
limits  on  the  central  power  with  regard  to  local  affairs. 

"These  concessions  might  appear  either  too  great  or  too 
narrow.  In  any  case  they  were  real,  and  defenders  of  the 
people's  liberties  could  not  do  better  than  accept  them  and  hold 
by  tbem.  But  among  the  hberal  party  which  had  till  then 
supported  the  cabinet,  two  spirits  but  slightly  allied  to  politics, 
the  spirit  of  impatience  and  the  spirit  of  system,  the  desire  for 
popularity  and  the  rigor  of  logic,  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
conquests  so  incomplete  and  easy.  The  right  refrained  from 
voting,  and  left  the  ministers  to  struggle  with  the  demands  of 
their  allies.  Notwithstanding  Martignac's  efforts,  an  amend- 
ment which  seemed  more  important  than  it  really  was  formed 
a  sort  of  attack  upon  the  bill  to  systematize  the  departmental 
administration.  In  the  king's  opinion,  and  that  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  ministry  had  reached  the  limit  of  their  credit,  unable 
to  obtain  from  the  king  what  would  have  satisfied  the  cham- 
bers, or  from  the  chambers  what  would  have  reassured  the 
king.  They  themselves  by  suddenly  withdrawing  both  bills 
confessed  their  double  powerlessness,  and  remained  still  stand- 
ing, though  dying. "  * 

Two  months  previously,  on  account  of  an  accident  which 
had  compelled  Ferronnays  to  leave  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  king  tried  to  replace  him  by  Prince  Polignac,  for 
whom  he  had  a  strong  attachment,  but  not  succeeding,  the 
office  remained  vacant.  Chateaubriand,  who  had  been  covet- 
ing it,  was  then  in  Rome:  his  purpose  was  to  take  revenge 
Upon  Villele,   by  forming  a  new  cabinet  himself.    He  waa 
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spared,  however,  both  the  trouble  and  the  satisfaction.  On 
the  9th  of  August,  the  Moniteur  announced  the  formation  of 
Pohgnac's  ministry.  Bourdonnaye  was  appointed  home  min- 
ister. 

What  was  the  object  in  view?  No  one  knew;  Pohgnac  and 
the  king  as  httle  as  the  pubUc.  But  Charles  X.  had  displayed 
on  the  Tuileries  the  flag  of  the  counter-revolution.  There  was 
a  universiil  outburst  oi  anger  and  anxiety.  "  There  it  is  now 
agam  broken,  that  bond  of  love  and  contidence  which  joined 
the  peofjle  to  the  monarch  I"  exclaimed  the  Journal  des  Dthats^ 
on  the  10th  of  August.  "See  again  the  court  with  its  old 
hatreds,  emigration  with  its  errors,  the  priesthood  with  its 
antipathy  to  freedom,  coming  to  interpose  between  France 
and  her  king !  What  constituted  the  glory  of  this  kmgdom 
was  the  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  power;  now  moderation 
is  impossible.  Those  now  ruling  the  aflaii's  would  like  to  be 
moderate,  but  they  cannot.  What  will  they  do  then?  Wdl 
they  bring  to  their  assistance  the  force  of  the  bayonet?  Bay- 
onets in  these  days  are  intelligent;  they  know  and  respect  the 
law.  Are  they  about  to  tear  up  that  charter  w-hich  made  the 
immortality  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  power  of  his  successor? 
Let  them  consider  weU :  the  charter  now  is  an  authority  against 
which  all  the  elforts  of  despotism  siiould  be  broken.  The  peo- 
ple pay  a  miihard  to  the  kiw;  they  would  not  pay  two  millions 
on  the  orders  of  a  minister.  With  illegal  taxes  there  should  be 
born  a  Hampden  to  crush  them.  Hampden?  Must  we  again 
reciUl  to  mind  that  name  of  alarm  and  wai'fare?  Unhappy 
i'nmce  I    Unhappy  king  I" 

The  Bertins  were  prosecuted  for  that  article,  and  condemned 
by  the  lower  court,  though  the  judgment  was  quashed  by 
the  Cour  de  Cassation.  The  new  ministers  were  extremely 
astonished  at  this  manifestation  of  pubHc  opinion.  It  was 
more  serious  and  sustained  than  such  popular  impulses  gen- 
erally are  in  lYance,  because  the  danger  seemed  still  greater 
to  enlightened  men  than  to  the  mass  of  the  nation.  Guizot 
and  Berryer  had  just  taken  tlieir  seats  as  deputies,  being  at 
last  qualified  by  age  to  enter  the  chamber ;  one  representing 
Calvados,  the  other  Haute-Loire.  Both  were  already  known: 
both  destined  to  join  together  in  poUtical  combat,  not  without 
mutual  respect  and  liking;  both  eager  for  the  fray.  The 
struggle  was  everywhere  concealed  and  threatening,  and  had 
not  yet  burst  forth  at  any  point.  Societies  were  pubhcly 
formed,  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  Paris,  to  refuse  paymeni 
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of  taxes,  should  the  government  attempt  to  raise  them  with- 
out legal  sanction  of  the  chambei*s.  *'We  shall  not  make  a 
coup  dVYaf,"  said  Polignac  to  Michaud.  "What,  your  high- 
ness! you  won't  I  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  replied  the  historian 
of  the  crusades,  who  had  formerly  been  insulted  by  Villele. 
"Why?"  asked  Polignac.  ''Because  all  your  party  wish 
for  coups  d'etat,  and  if  you  don't  make  one,  you  will  have 
nobody."  Pohgnac  had  not  yet  understood.  The  prejudice 
against  him  astonished  the  king  and  his  new  minister.  Po- 
lignac had  recently,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  declared  his  at- 
tachment to  the  charter.  "His  declarations  are  sincere:  he  be- 
lieved the  charter  compatible  with  the  pohtical  preponderance 
of  the  ancient  nobility  and  the  definitive  supremacy  of  the 
ancient  royalty.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  could  develop 
the  new  institutions  by  making  them  subject  to  the  rule  of  in- 
fluences which  they  had  been  created  for  the  very  purpose  of 
abolishing  or  limiting.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  the  conscientious  illusions  which  may  deceive  a  weak  mind, 
of  some  ardor  and  elevation,  but  mystically  vague  and  keen. 
Alarmed  at  his  unpopularity,  and  afraid  to  increase  it  by  his 
actions,  Pohgnac  did  nothing.  The  cabinet  formed  to  subdue 
the  revolution  and  save  the  monarchy  remained  motionless 
and  fruitless.  They  prepared  an  expedition  to  Algiei-s,  and 
summoned  the  chambers,  with  constant  declarations  of  their 
devotion  to  the  charter.  They  hoped  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
through  a  majority  and  a  conquest  1"  *  Henceforth  it  was  as 
president  of  the  council  that  he  had  to  keep  up  the  struggle. 
After  some  dissension  within  the  cabinet,  Bourdonnaye  with- 
drew, Montbel  replaced  him  as  home  minister,  and  Guernon 
Ranville  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction. 

The  king  and  ministers  thought  to  find  a  useful  diversion 
trom  the  agitation  of  home  affairs  in  general  European  politics, 
at  that  time  difficult  and  complicated.  After  being  urged  by 
Russia,  and  without  receiving  much  support  from  England,  the 
French  government  promised  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  Greek 
insurgents,  and  entered  upon  some  negotiation  with  President 
Capo  d'Istria  as  to  the  future  organization  of  the  new  state.  It 
was  intended  by  the  intervention  of  a  corps  of  the  French  arrny, 
supported  by  the  English  fleet,  to  assist  the  operations  of  the 
Russians,  and  compel  Il)rahim  Pacha  to  return  to  Egypt. 
This  expedition  was  delayed  through  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
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objections  and  Mettemich's  diplomacy,  but  on  the  17th  August, 
1828,  the  French  troops  set  sail  at  Toulon,  under  the  ordei-s  of 
General  liaison.  On  the  6th  October  the  last  Egyptian  division 
evacuated  the  Morea,  all  the  strongholds  were  delivered  up  to 
us,  and  the  Peloponnesus  was  freed  from  it  enemies.  The  con- 
ference of  allied  powers,  by  arrangement  with  Capo  d'Istria, 
offered  the  crown  of  Greece  to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
widower  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  heiress  to  the  English  throne. 
After  some  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  acceptance,  the  pi-yice 
definitively  refui^ed  the  crown.  The  Enghsh  ministry,  who  had 
supported  him,  lost  their  hold  on  the  pubhc  confidence.  The 
state  of  Europe  was  not  reassuring.  Don  Miguel  and  the  ab- 
solutists triumphed  in  Portugal  over  the  rights  of  Queen  Maria, 
In  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  young  queen's 
confinement,  issued  a  pragmatic  sanction,  restoring  the  ancient 
order  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  admitting  females  to  the  royal 
succession.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  refused  the  satisfaction  de- 
manded in  France,  on  account  of  the  consul  having  been  in- 
sulted ;  and  on  the  failure  of  a  blockade  to  reduce  the  town,  an 
expedition,  commanded  by  Bourmont,  set  out  for  Africa,  on 
the  16th  May,  1830.  The  landing  was  successfully  effected  on 
the  14th  June;  and  soon  news  of  the  taking  of  Algiers  (4th 
July)  came  to  fill  all  hearts  with  joy  and  pride. 

Tills  public  satisfaction  was  not  diminished  by  the  discontent 
of  England.  George  IV.  had  just  died ;  and  the  Duke  of  V*^ell- 
ington,  who  was  still  retained  in  power  by  William  IV.,  de- 
manded from  the  French  government  an  engagement  to  retain 
none  of  the  territories  they  had  just  conquered.  Polignac 
refused.  "Never,"  said  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Laval,  the  French 
ambassador,  "never  did  France,  under  the  Pepubhc  or  under 
the  empire,  give  England  such  serious  ground  of  complaint  ae 
she  has  been  giving  us  for  the  last  year."  "Polignac  is  con- 
sidered a  man  of  worth  and  honor,"  said  Wellington;  "  I  look 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  falsest  and  ablest  men  that  exist." 

WeUington  did  Polignac  too  great  injustice  and  too  gre^it  an 
nonor  at  the  same  time.  In  his  foreign  as  well  as  in  his  home 
poUcy,  he  was  animated  by  perfidious  intention ;  and  his  abihty 
was  merely  the  imprudent  daring  of  a  lofty  but  confused  mind. 
The  liberties  of  the  people  were  not  yet  violated,  but  they  vrere 
felt  to  be  seriously  endangered.  Anxious  not  only  for  the 
safety  of  his  throne,  but  for  wliat  he  considered  the  inahenable 
rights  of  his  crown.  King  Charles  X.  assumed,  to  maintain 
them,  an  attitude  which  was  most  offensive  to  the  nation.    H© 
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braved  her  more  than  he  defended  himself  against  her.  The 
nation  in  her  turn  felt  angry  and  haughty.  There  were  hints 
of  coups  d'etat  on  the  people  s  side,  ready  to  reply  to  those  on 
the  king's.  Without  directly  attacking  the  reigning  power, 
legal  measures  were  used  against  it  to  their  utmost  hmit;  too 
openly  to  admit  of  a  charge  of  hypocrisy,  and  too  adroitly  to 
be  hindered  in  their  hostile  work.  Press  trials  might  foUow 
each  other,  and  the  hostile  acts  of  the  government  clearly  show 
their  tendency,  but  they  also,  like  the  opposition,  kept  within 
legality.  The  constitutional  royalists,  who  had  sincerely  ac- 
cepted and  supported  the  restoration,  felt  more  than  any  other 
section  of  the  party  the  diflSculty  and  danger  of  the  situation. 
The  address,  called  that  of  the  221,  inspired  by  Royer-CoUard 
and  his  political  friends,  was  the  last  and  supreme  effort  of 
those  men  of  honor  and  foresight,  then  apprehensive  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  which  their  hands  had  helped  to 
raise.  The  speech  from  the  throne  contained  one  threatening 
sentence:— 

"Peers  of  France,  deputies  of  the  departments,  I  am  fully 
confident  of  your  assistance  in  producing  the  good  which  I 
wish  to  do.  You  will  repel  with  scorn  the  base  insinuations 
which  malevolence  is  seeking  to  propagate.  Should  guilty 
intrigues  stir  up  against  my  government  obstacles  which  I 
cannot,  which  I  wish  not  to  anticipate,  I  shall  find  power  to 
surmount  them  in  my  determination  to  maintain  the  public 
peace  in  the  well-grounded  confidence  of  the  French  people, 
and  in  the  affection  they  have  always  shown  to  their  king." 

"Don't  urge  the  king  too  eagerly,"  Royer-Collard  sometimes 
said.  "  Nobody  knows  what  stupid  blunders  he  may  be  guilty 
of."  It  was  such  blundering  due  to  the  royal  illusions  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  tried  to  prevent  in  1830.  The  address 
of  the  peers  was  embarrassed  and  hesitating;  that  of  tlie 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  both  firm  and  modest,  inflexible 
as  to  the  basis  of  constitutional  principle,  sympathetic  and 
respectful  in  its  desire  to  warn  the  monarch  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  "  They  tell  us  that  France  is  in  peace, 
that  there  is  no  disturbance  of  order,"  said  Guizot,  mounting 
the  tribune  for  the  first  time  as  a  deputy,  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  address.  It  is  true  that  the  material  order  is  not  disturbed ; 
aU  move  about  freely  and  peacefully ;  business  is  not  interfered 
with  by  uproar.  The  social  surface  is  tranquil,  so  tranquil  that 
the  government  may  well  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  bot- 
tom is  in  perfect  security,  and  thus  consider  themselves  un* 
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threatened  by  any  danger.  Our  words,  gentlemen,  the  candor 
of  our  words,  alone  can  inform  the  government  at  the  present 
moment ;  they  are  the  only  voice  that  can  reach  up  to  them 
and  dissipate  their  illusions.  Let  us  beware  of  weakening  its 
force ;  let  us  beware  of  enervating  our  expressions.  Truth  has 
already  too  much  difficulty  in  reaching  within  the  palaces  of 
kings ;  let  us  not  send  it  weak  and  colorless ;  let  us  leave  no 
possibility  of  its  being  misunderstood,  or  of  the  loyalty  of  our 
sentiments  being  mistaken." 

On  the  18th  March,  the  address  of  the  chamber  was  carried 
to  the  Tuileries.  A  large  number  of  the  opposition  deputies  ac- 
companied their  president.  Royer-Collard  showed  considerable 
emotion,  even  in  the  tone  of  his  voice;  that  of  the  king  was  dry 
and  abrupt,  though  his  attitude  was  dignified,  without  either 
hesitation  or  haughtiness.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  had  the  right  to 
expect  the  assistance  of  both  chambers  in  effecting  the  good  I 
intended.  ^ly  heart  Is  pained  to  see  the  deputies  of  depart- 
ments declare  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  there  will  be 
no  such  assistance.  I  announced  my  determination  at  the 
opening  of  the  session— that  determination  is  unchangeable. 
The  interests  of  my  people  forbid  me  to  relinquish  it ;  my  min- 
isters will  let  you  know  of  my  intentions."  Next  day,  the  19th 
March,  the  prorogation  of  the  chamber  to  the  1st  September 
was  announced  in  the  Moniteur.  The  triumphant  delight  of 
the  ultras  broke  forth  everywhere.  "These  people  did  not 
know  what  a  king  was,"  said  the  Universd,  Polignac's  journal; 
*'they  know  it  now:  a  breath  has  scattered  them  like  chaff." 
Tlie  more  clear  sighted  among  the  ecclesiastical  party  were  not 
so  mistaken.  "  As  the  ministry  have  laid  it  down,  the  ques- 
tion puts  us  between  the  repub-ic  and  an  arbitrary  court 
party,"  said  Lamennais.  "Considering  everything,  I  prefer 
the  former,  because  I  prefer  fever  to  death  or  paralysis  causing 
death." 

The  republicans,  till  then  few  and  timid,  held  the  same 
opinion  as  Lamennais.  At  a  banquet  on  1st  April,  in  honor  of 
the  221,  Godefroy  Cavaignac  refused  to  drink  to  the  king's 
health.  Odilon  Barrot  reproved  him  with  intelligent  firai- 
ness.  They  drank  to  the  harmony  of  the  three  powers,  the 
constitutional  king,  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  On  the  16th  May,  the  chamber  was  dissolved  by 
royal  order;  the  electoral  colleges  being  summoned  for  the 
end  of  June  and  first  weeks  of  July. 

Two  days    afterwards.   Courvoisier  and  Chabrol  gave  in 
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their  resignation.  Peyronnet  became  home  minister  and 
Montbel  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Chantelauze,  first 
president  of  the  court  of  Grenoble,  replaced  Courvoisier. 
When  consenting  to  join  the  cabinet,  the  latter  said  he  b^iioiild 
leave  it  the  first  day  the  fiberties  of  the  people  were  endan- 
gered. Those  who  knew  liim  considered  his  witlidrawal  very 
ominous.  Montbel  and  Guemon-Ranville  retained  tlieir  posts 
against  their  real  will.  "I  consider  the  favor  bestowed  upon 
me  by  the  king  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  life,"  said  Chan- 
telauze. 

Villele  had  hitherto  kept  in  retirement,  living  in  the  country 
since  the  abortive  i)roposal  of  LabLey  to  bring  an  accusation 
against  his  cabinet.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  March,  wlien 
Polignac  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  the  former 
president  refused,  and  returned  to  Toulouse.  He  ad%ised 
Montbel  to  agree  to  no  now  change  in  ministerial  arrange- 
ments. "The  importance  which  they  attach  to  it  proves  the 
determination  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  a  coup  d'etat,''  he 
remarked  with  penetrating  foresight;  "and  that  is  a  game 
you  are  not  fit  for." 

The  whole  of  France  was  now  waiting  for  the  cotq}  d'etat, 
and  Europe  was  waiting  as  well  as  France.  "Your  two 
weakest  points  are  the  electoral  law  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,"  said  Metternich  in  Viemia  to  Rayneval;  "  but  you  can- 
not touch  them  except  through  the  chambers.  A  coup  d'etat 
would  ruin  the  dynasty."  At  St.  Petersburg  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  spoke  in  the  same  manner  to  the  Due  de  Mortemart, 
the  French  ambassador.  "If  they  leave  the  charter  it  is 
certain  ruin ;  if  tlie  king  attempts  a  coup  d'etat  he  must  bear 
the  whole  responsibility  alone."  His  ambassador  at  Paris, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  repeated  this  to  the  members  of  the  council, 
and  to  the  king  himself  with  all  the  authority  due  to  the  great 
infiuence  he  had  formerly  exercised  in  the  atfairs  of  the  resto- 
/ation.  He  one  day  found  King  Charles  X.  seated  at  his 
table,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  charter,  open  at  Article 
XIV.*  The  king  read  and  re-read  that  article,  sincerely  anx- 
ious to  discover  the  meaning  and  bearinc:  which  he  wanted  to 
find  in  it.  In  such  cases  one  always  finds  what  he  is  looking 
for;  and  the  king's  remarks,  though  vague  and  indii*ect,  left 

*  "The  kin^  is  supreme  head  of  the  State;  eominanda  the  forces  on  sea  and 
land;  makes  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce;  appoints  all  the  function- 
aries in  the  public  administration,  and  makes  the  rules  and  orders  necessary  fof 
the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  safety  of  the  State." 
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no  doubt  in  the  ambassador's  mind  of  what  his  intentions 
were. 

All  the  thoughts,  efforts,  hopes,  and  fears  of  the  nation  were 
absorbed  by  the  elections,  which  proved  to  all  the  world  that 
the  constitutionals  were  right  in  resolutely  opposing  the  min- 
istry. With  very  few  exceptions,  the  221  were  re-elected,  and 
the  opposition  reckoned  a  majority  of  more  than  a  hundred 
votes.  Nearly  everywhere  the  elections  passed  without  dis- 
turbance ;  the  nation  being  ready  to  accept  unhesitatingly  the 
supreme  test,  neither  anticipated  it  nor  hurried  it  by  any 
Tiolence.  On  the  10th  July,  at  a  meeting  of  the  leading  men 
of  character  who  were  friends  of  liberty,  it  was  resolved  that, 
should  there  be  a  coup  d'etat,  the  payment  of  taxes  would  be 
refused.  People  still  asked  if  it  should  take  place.  The  peers 
bad  received  their  invitations  to  be  present  when  the  king 
visited  the  chamber.  The  deputies  who  arrived  from  all  parts 
were  as  a  body  animated  by  an  ardent  and  sincere  desire  to 
maintain  peace  while  obtaining  justice  and  preserving  their 
liberties. 

Charles  X.  showed  no  hesitation.  Before  the  elections  he 
had  in  principle  decided  what  course  to  follow  should  the 
government  receive  a  check.  Henceforward  the  only  question 
was  with  reference  to  the  action  to  take  for  vindicating  the 
rights  of  the  throne.  Two  fatal  mistakes  had  taken  firm  hold 
of  the  monarch's  mind :  he  believed  that  he  was  much  more 
endangered  by  the  revolution  than  he  really  was;  and  entirely 
disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of  defending  himself,  and  govern- 
ing by  the  legal  course  of  the  constitutional  regime.  France 
Had  no  wish  for  a  new  revolution.  The  charter,  in  the  hands 
of  a  prudent  and  patient  sovereign,  supplied  the  means  of 
safely  exercising  the  royal  authority  and  protecting  the 
crown.  But  Charles  X.  had  lost  confidence  in  France  and  the 
charter;  and  when  the  address  of  the  221  triumphantly  re- 
sulted from  the  elections,  he  believed  he  was  driven  to  his  last 
entrenchments,  and  compelled  to  save  liimself  in  spite  of  the 
charter,  or  perish  by  the  revolution. 

''There  are  only  Lafayette  and  I  who  have  not  changed 
idnce  1789,"  said  the  king  one  day.  True  enough  he  had  not 
changed :  he  remained  candid  and  fickle,  trusting  to  himself 
and  his  surroundings,  with  little  observation  or  reflection, 
though  active-minded;  attached  to  his  ideas  and  friends  of 
the  old  rigime  as  much  as  to  his  faith  and  his  flag.  AU 
through  tl:  profound  changes  undergone  by  France  during 
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the  uprooting  of  the  ancient  bases  of  society,  she  had  experi- 
enced a  transformation  which  influenced  the  most  noble 
minds,  modifying  their  views  as  well  as  the  inborn  mora! 
sense.  "Devotion  to  one's  country,  duty  towards  one's 
country,  are  certainly  not  new  sentiments,  which  our  fathers 
were  ignorant  of;  yet  between  theii*  ideas  and  ours,  in  this 
respect,  there  is  a  profound  difference.  Fidelity  towards  per- 
sons, towards  superiors  or  equals,  was  in  fonner  French 
society  the  ruling  principle  and  sentiment;  jjei-sonal  ties  were 
social  ties.  In  the  new  social  system  sprung  from  the  revolu- 
tion, among  various  classes  now  brought  together  and  mixed, 
duty  and  devotion  towards  one's  country  have  assumed  an 
empire  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient  devotion  and  duty 
towards  persons.  It  was  owing  to  social  facts  of  extreme  im- 
portance that  in  1789  the  two  parties  sponUuieously  and  m- 
stinctively  called  themselves  the  royalist  party  and  patriotic 
party  respectively.  In  one,  duty  and  devotion  to  the  king, 
head  and  representative  of  the  nation ;  in  the  other,  duty  and 
devotion  towards  the  nation  itself  directly,  formed  the  jn-mci- 
pal  bond  of  imion,  and  ruling  sentiment."  *  King  Charles  X 
was  so  imfortimate  a.s  not  to  understand  tlus  cliango  in  the 
national  sentiment.  He  behoved  himself  deserted  and  be- 
trayed by  his  servants,  and  ranged  against  himself  m  battie 
all  the  patriotic  fears  as  well  as  hopes.  Tliis  was  soon  after- 
wards proved  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  attitude  of  a  iai-ge 
number  of  devoted  and  sincere  royalists. 

The  king  determined  not  to  unite  the  chaml>ers,  and  not  to 
wait  till  they  had  acted  before  acting  himself.  Ho  also  in- 
tended to  keep  in  the  most  absolute  secrecy  the  measures  he 
was  preparing.  The  idea  of  a  cou2>  d'etat  was  everywhere  de- 
nied emphatically ;  even  the  precautions  necessary  in  case  of 
armed  resistance  were  sacrificed.  On  Sunday  the  24th  July, 
when  the  court  was  held  at  St.  Cloud,  as  the  king  was  on  his 
way  to  hear  mass,  VitroUes  stopped  Guernon  Kanville  and 
said,  "I  don't  ask  you  your  secret,  but  I  must  inform  you 
that  it  is  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  that  is  at  stake.  You  are 
probably  deceived  in  the  difference  of  the  times.  A  measure 
which  was  easy  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry',  even  six 
months  ago,  is  no  longer  possible  in  the  effervescing  state  of 
public  opinion  to-day.  It  would  inevitably  have  tlie  most 
deplorable  and  imlooked  for  effects.^'    The  listener  thought  as 
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Vitrolles  did,  and  had  paid  the  same  thing  in  council.  He 
passed  on,  and  found  the  ministers  met  m  the  king's  room. 

After  all  had  spoken,  Charles  X.  took  the  pen  to  sign  the 
orders  placed  before  him.  He  stopped  and  held  his  head  in 
his  hands.  "  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  he  said  presently,  "  the 
more  I  am  convinced  of  being  in  the  right,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  otherwise."  He  signed;  all  the  ministers  signed 
also,  bowing  before  the  king  as  if  by  a  tacit  engagement  which 
linked  their  fate  to  his.  ''For  life  and  for  death,  gentlemen," 
said  the  king;  "  count  upon  me,  as  I  count  upon  you." 

So  faithfully  was  the  secret  kept,  that  Marshal  Marmont, 
placed  on  active  service  as  governor  of  the  first  military  divi- 
sion, was  still  ignorant  of  his  nomination,  the  king  having 
undertaken  to  tell  him  himself.  The  orders  in  council  appeared 
in  the  Moniteur  of  Monday,  26th  July,  preceded  by  a  long  re- 
port drawn  up  by  Chantelauze.  On  receiving  from  the  keeper 
of  the  seals  a  copy  of  the  official  publication,  Sauvo,  the  editor 
of  the  Moniteur^  looked  to  the  minister  wath  an  emotion  which 
he  could  not  restrain,  and  said,  "May  God  protect  the  king  I 
God  protect  France  I" 

All  France  was  thunderstruck  on  learning  that  morning  the 
king's  fatal  resolution.  Convinced  that  a  vast  conspiracy  threat- 
ened both  the  tranquilhty  of  the  country  and  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  Charles  X.  believed  he  had  a  right  to  attempt  a  coup 
detat,  and  moreover  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
the  charter.  The  four  orders  in  council  thus  announced  sus- 
pended indefinitely  the  hberty  of  the  press,  dissolved  the 
Chamber  of  the  Deputies,  modified  the  electoral  law,  and  sum- 
moned the  electoral  colleges  to  meet  from  the  6th  to  the  18th 
September,  the  chambers  on  the  28th.  Such  was  the  arbitrary 
and  imprudent  act  against  which  burst  forth  all  at  once  the 
protestations  of  an  indignant  nation. 

The  first  protestation,  as  it  ought  to  be,  was  that  of  the  jour- 
nalists, ably  drawn  up  by  Thiei-s.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  seizure  of  the  printing-presses  of  the  leading  journals. 
The  agitation,  however,  had  yet  led  to  no  active  results:  the 
disturbance  in  men's  mmds  was  yet  undeclared  in  action.  The 
king  went  to  hunt  at  Rambouillet,  and  on  his  return  to  St. 
Cloud  he  asked  Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  still  ignorant  that 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  Paris,  what  was  the 
news.  "Great alarm,  sire;  there  is  great  depression,  and  an 
extraordinary  fall  in  stocks."  "  How  much?"  asked  the  dau- 
phJD.     "Four  francs,  monseigneur."    "They  will  rise  again* *• 
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Next  day  the  marshiil  was  at  last  informed.  "It  seems  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  tranquillity  of  Paris,"  said  the  king  to 
him;  "go  and  take  the  command  thei'e,  calling  firet  at  M.  de 
Polignac's.  If  everything  is  in  order  by  the  evening,  you  may 
return  to  St.  Cloud."  The  choice  of  the  Due  de  liagusa  was  im- 
popular,  as  had  also  been  that  of  Bourmont  as  war  minister, 
because  both  were  blamed  for  their  "treason"  under  the  em- 
pire. 

While  the  marshal  was  being  installed  at  head-quarters,  raid 
crovv'ds  were  already  gathering  in  the  streets,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  deputies  met  in  the  house  of  Casimir  Perier,  Rue  de 
Luxembourg,  and  discussed  a  proposal  t->  protest  in  the  nnm« 
of  the  illegally  dissolved  chamber.  That  drawn  up  by  Guizot 
was  adopted  next  day.  but  in  the  meantime  the  troops  had 
several  times  charged  the  crowed,  several  shots  had  been  fired, 
and  some  barricades  raised.  The  night  passed  quietly ;  but  in 
the  morning  every  eye  was  struck  by  the  formidable  aspect  of 
a  rising  of  the  people.  The  soldiers  had  resumed  their  posi- 
tions; against  them  a  certain  number  of  the  national  guards 
had  just  joined  the  crowds.  The  Polytechnic  school  bioke 
open  tbo  gates,  and  the  tricolor  flag  floated  on  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  columns  on  march  were  shot  at  from  soma 
of  the  houses.  In  the  morning  Marshal  Marmont  had  written 
to  the  king:  "Sire,  I  had  the  honor  of  reponing  to  your 
Majesty  the  dispersal  of  the  crowds  w  hich  disturbed  the  ti*an- 
quillity  of  Paris.  This  morning  they  are  again  collecting, 
more  numerous  and  more  threatening.  It  is  no  longer  a  riot, 
but  a  revolution.  There  is  urgent  need  for  your  Majesty  to 
take  means  of  pacification.  The  honor  of  the  crown  may  yet 
be  saved.  To-morrow  probably  it  would  be  too  late."  Paris 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  order  having  been  signed  on 
the  previous  evening.  The  Due  de  Ragiisa  agreed  to  command 
the  arrest  of  several  deputies.  Amongst  those  indicated  by 
Polignac,  General  Gerard  and  Lafittowere  members  of  the 
deputation  who  went  to  the  Tuderies,  the  ministers  having  in- 
stalled themselves  there  under  the  protection  of  the  governor  of 
Paris.  Tlie  deputies  brought  to  the  Due  de  Ragusa  a  general 
protest,  and  were  authorized  to  ask  him  to  cease  firing,  and  to 
mtcrpos(^  between  Paris  and  St.  Cloud. 

"The  undersigned,"  said  the  protest,  "chosen  regularly  as  a 
deputation,  consider  themselves  to  be  absolutely  compelled  in 
duty  and  honor  to  protest  against  the  measures  which  the  ad- 
visers of  the  crown  have  recently  put  in  force  for  the  over 
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throw  of  the  legal  system  of  elections  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Kbery  of  the  press. 

"  The  said  measures,  contained  in  the  orders  of  the  25th,  are, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  undersigned,  directly  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Chamher  of  Peers,  the  common  rights  of 
Frenchmen,  the  privileges  and  decisions  of  the  tribunals;  and 
are  calculated  to  throw  the  state  into  a  confusion  compromising 
both  the  present  peace  and  our  future  security. 

''The  undersigned,  therefore,  being  inviolably  faithful  to 
their  oath,  protest  with  one  accord,  not  only  against  the  said 
measures,  but  against  every  act  which  may  result  from  them. 

*'And,  considering  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  not  having  been  constituted  could  not  be  legally  dis- 
solved ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  form  another  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  in  a  new  and  arbitrary  manner,  is  in  formal 
opposition  to  the  constitutional  charter,  and  the  acquired  rights 
of  the  electors,  the  undersigned  declare  that  they  still  consider 
themselves  as  being  legitimately  elected  to  represent  the  arron- 
dissement  or  department  whose  suffrages  they  obtained ;  and 
that  they  can  only  be  replaced  by  means  of  elections  made  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  forms  appointed  by  law. 
And  if  the  undersigned  do  not  effectively  exercise  the  rights  or 
fulfil  all  the  duties  which  they  hold  through  their  legal  elec- 
tion, it  is  because  they  are  prevented  by  physical  force."  Six- 
ty-three signatures  were  affixed  to  this  vindication  of  the  legal 
rights  of  the  nation. 

While  the  deputies,  who  were  numerous  in  the  morning,  and 
easily  counted  towards  the  evening,  were  thus  discussing:  in 
Audry's  house,  the  place  was  surrounded  by  workmen,  boys 
and  young  men,  combatants  of  every  sort,  who  filled  the  court, 
and  besieged  the  doors,  speaking  to  the  deputies  at  the  drawing- 
room  windows— ready  to  defend  them  if,  as  was  rumored,  they 
were  presently  to  be  arrested  by  the  police  or  military,  but  de- 
manding at  the  same  time  their  immediate  assistance  in  pre- 
paring a  revolution.  Among  the  deputies  various  opinions 
and  expectations  were  manifested,  in  some  minds  still  vague, 
in  others  steadfast  and  decided.  "Several  wished  to  carry  re- 
sistance to  the  last  limits  of  legal  order,  but  not  further. 
Others  were  resolved  upon  a  change  of  dynasty,  wishing  for  no 
further  revolution,  but  considering  that  necessary,  and  that 
the  circumstances  seemed  favorable  for  it,  and  flattering  them- 
selves that  they  might  stop  there  or  thereabouts.  Others 
again,  more  revolutionary  without  being  aware  of  it,  were 
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sanguine  as  to  all  sorts  of  undefined  reforms  in  the  institutions 
and  laws,  commanded  as  they  imagined  by  the  interest  and 
wish  of  the  people.  Others  again,  had  a  decided  aspiration  for 
a  republic,  and  considered  as  abortive  or  deceptive  any  other 
result  of  the  struggle  maintained  by  the  people  in  the  name  of 
liberty.  Those  who  declared  they  would  not  become  revolu- 
tionary while  making  a  revolution,  already  found  themselves 
overwhelmed  and  urged  forward— by  the  enemies  of  established 
order,  the  regular  conspirators,  the  secret  societies,  and  the  an- 
archical dreamers  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  move- 
ment, and  were  every  hour  becoming  more  powerful  and  more 
exacting.  The  tide  still  rose,  reaching  the  elevated  regions, 
and  spreading  noisily  amid  the  lower  regions  of  society."* 

Polignac,  however,  refused  to  imderstand  the  position  of 
affairs  in  Paris.  On  being  informed  that  at  certain  places  the 
soldiers  apparently  shared  the  sentiments  of  the  populace,  he 
replied,  '*  Very  well!  if  the  troops  fraternize  with  the  people, 
let  the  troops  be  fired  upon."  The  Due  de  Ragusa  made  a  re- 
port to  the  king  of  his  interview  with  the  deputies,  and  the 
ultimatum  which  they  brought  in  the  name  of  their  colleagues 
—withdrawal  of  the  orders,  and  a  change  of  ministry.  "In 
my  opinion  there  is  urgent  need  that  your  Majesty  should 
without  delay  take  advantage  of  the  overtures  made."  "Let 
your  Majesty  not  be  deceived,"  added  the  colonel  appointed  to 
carry  the  marshal's  letter;  '*  it  is  not  the  populace,  but  the  en- 
tire population  who  are  rising."  Charles  X.  confined  himself 
to  replying  to  the  Due  de  Ragusa.  "My  dear  marehal,  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  good  and  honorable  conduct  of 
the  troops  under  your  orders.  Convey  to  them  my  thanks, 
and  grant  them  a  month  and  a  haK's  pay.  Bring  your  troops 
together  and  hold  your  ground ;  wait  for  my  orders  to-morrow." 
**  We  must  treat  only  with  large  bodies,"  was  his  message  on 
another  occasion. 

The  army  had  in  fact  begun  to  fall  back ;  for  the  insurrection 
had  gained  too  much  ground  to  leave  Marmount  the  hope  of 
again  occupying  Paris.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  rioters;  600  barricades  intersected  the  streets  everv- 
where ;  the  troops  surrounding  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre  were 
everywhere  attacked  during  their  march ;  provisions  began  to 
fail  them ;  and  many  soldiers  wavered  on  account  of  the  re- 
peated appeals  made  to  them  by  the  people.     "But  where  do 
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the  insurgents  get  their  powder?"  asked  the  ministers  in  as* 
tonishment.  **  They  get  that  of  the  soldiers,"  repHed  Bayeux, 
then  acting  as  procurenr-general ;  **and  often  the  soldiers 
themselves  give  them  cartridges." 

The  government  of  Charles  X.  no  longer  existed  in  Paris. 
The  ministers  had  resigned  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Due  do  Ragnsa,  and  now  contemplated,  like  sad  and  persistent 
ppectatoi-s,  the  ruins  they  themselves  had  made.  "What  a 
misfortune  to  have  my  sword  broken  in  my  hands  1"  said 
Polignac;  "a  little  more  patience  and  determination,  and  I 
was  about  to  establish  the  government  and  charter  upon  im- 
movable bases." 

The  same  illusions  reigned  at  St.  Cloud,  strengthened  by  the 
respect  and  alann  of  the  courtiers.  On  the  28th,  Vitrolles  tried 
to  enlighten  the  king,  but  he  was  still  confident  of  victory. 
**Let  the  insurgents  lay  down  their  arms,"  said  he;  ''they 
know  my  kindness  sufficiently  to  be  certain  of  the  most  gen- 
erous pardon."  The  evening  passed  in  the  usual  courtly  cere- 
monies. "Not  a  guard  more,  not  a  guard  less,"  we  are  told 
by  an  eye-witness.  ''The  windows  of  the  drawing-rooms 
bemg  open,  several  persons  went  on  the  balcony,  hstening  to 
the  firing  and  the  tocsin,  and  then  retiring  without  remark, 
as  if  they  had  merely  been  to  bi*eathe  the  fresh  au*  after  a  day 
of  burning  heat.  In  the  royal  drawing-room  the  king  played 
whist  and  the  dauphin  chess,  without  speaking  of  anything 
else.  During  the  game,  which  thus  seemed  to  engross  their 
whole  attention,  several  discharges  of  artillery  shook  the  win- 
dows. The  most  frightful  news  kept  constantly  aiTiving,  but 
w^ithout  crossmg  the  threshold  of  the  royal  drawing-room. 
The  Due  de  Duras  left  the  room,  and  returned  full  of  excite- 
ment; but  as  he  approached  tne  whist-table  the  courtier 
resumed  his  attitude  and  silence." 

The  Due  de  ^^lorteniart,  who  had  come  from  Paris,  could  not 
receive  an  audience  of  the  king  till  next  day.  He  declared 
that  the  orders  must  be  withdrawn.  "They  exaggerate  the 
danger,"  said  Charles  X.;  "I  know  the.  truth,"  and  on  the 
duke  appearing  to  doubt  it,  tlie  king  said  eagerly,  "  You  were 
bom  in  the  midst  of  revolution,  and,  without  knowing  it,  have 
acquired  its  prejudices  and  false  ideas.  My  old  experience  ie 
above  such  illusions.  I  know  what  the  concessions  asked  of 
me  would  lead  to ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  ride  like  my  brother 
on  a  cart."    James  II.  had  spoken  thus  in  1688. 

Meanwhile  the  ministers  arrived  at  St.  Cloud,  preceded  by 
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S^monville  and  Argout,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  few  peers 
then  present  in  Paris.  The  dauphin  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army;  and  Marshal  Maimont's  pohfcical 
opinions  appearing  as  doubtful  as  his  military  movements,  an 
order  was  sent  him  to  retire  immediately  upon  St.  Cloud 
with  his  troops.  When  the  royal  messenger  reached  the  Due 
de  Ragusa  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  positions  and 
fall  back  as  far  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Two  hne  regiments 
had  joined  the  revolution;  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  aU 
the  quarters  of  Paris,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
Joubert,  who  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Tuileries,  ordered  the 
tricolor  flag  to  be  planted  on  the  clock-tower. 

The  principal  point  now  was  to  secure  order  in  Paris.  La- 
fayette was  naturally  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
national  guard,  "The  security  of  Paris  depends  on  the  gen- 
eral's determination,"  said  Guizot  in  a  meeting  of  deputies; 
"but  we  have  also  our  duties.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  establish,  not  a  provisional  government,  but  a  public  au- 
thority that,  under  a  municipal  form,  will  undertake  to  restore 
and  maintain  order."  A  municipal  commission  was  at  once 
formed,  composed  of  Lafayette,  Casimir  Perier,  General  Lobau, 
Schonen,  and  Audry  de  Puyraveau.  It  installed  itself  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  General  Gerard  was  appointed  to  command 
the  active  troops. 

While  the  revolution  was  being  organized,  the  despairing 
servants  of  the  tottering  throne  vainly  strove  to  save  it.     After 
Mortemart  had  been  rejected,  Vitrolles  and  Sussy,  assisted  by 
Semonville  and  Argout,  attempted  to  obtain  for  the  country 
legal  satisfaction,  and  bring  about  some  arrangement  between 
the  effete  monarchy  at  St.  Cloud  and  the  revolution  Ijoiling  in 
Paris.     But  on  asking  to  see  the  king  they  were  refused  on  ac- 
count of  the  hour,  the  etiquette,  military  orders,  sleep;  and 
when  at  last  admitted,  found  the  king  calm  and  yet  angry, 
obstinate  yet  hesitating.     With  great  difficulty  they  succeeded 
in  forcing  from  him  the  dismissal  of  the  Pohgnac  cabinet, 
repeal  of  the  orders,  and  the  appointment  of  Mortemart  as  first 
minister.     But,  that  being  agreed  upon,  the  king  still  hesitated, 
and  kept  Mortemart  waiting  for  the  necessary  signatures.     He 
at  last  gave  them  to  his  new  minister,  thus  impelled  by  his 
patriotism  to  accept  a  task  Avhich  he  hated.     Mortemart.  ill  of 
a  consuming  fever,  started  for  Paris  without  having  obtained 
the  necessary  passports  from  the  displeased  dauphin;    and 
being  delayed  at  every  step  on  his  journey,  by  the  royal 
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troops  or  the  volunteers  guarding  the  barricades,  he  did  not 
reach  the  meeting  of  the  deputies,  who  had  been  informed  by 
Argout  that  he  did  not  bring  the  necessary  powers.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  Mortemart  succeeded  in  transmit- 
ting to  the  i»arhamentary  meeting  and  the  municipal  commis- 
sion the  orders  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  It  was  too  late. 
Nowhere  were  the  concessions  accepted;  and  at  the  Palais- 
Bourbon  and  Hotel  de  Ville  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any 
notice  was  agreed  to  be  taken  of  them.  Lafayette  had  the 
courage  to  write  to  Mortemart  to  acknowledge  the  receipt; 
and  two  men  on  horseback  having  shouted  on  the  Boulevard, 
"^Vll  is  finished;  a  peace  is  concluded  with  the  king;  Casimir 
Pt^rior  has  arranged  everything!"  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  General  Gerard  and  Berard,  who  were  on  the  spot,  rescued 
them  from  being  massacred  by  the  angry  crowd.  There  was 
no  longer  at  St.  Cloud  any  power,  not  only  to  act,  but  even  to 
speak  to  the  country. 

Lafayette  had  just  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  national 
guard,  and  the  municipal  commission  addressed  the  French 
army.  On  the  oOth  July  the  deputies  left  off  the  vague  and 
purposeless  meetings  tliey  had  held,  and  assembled  at  the 
"Palais-Bourbon,  in  the  haU  of  their  sittings,  and  invited  their 
absent  colleagues  to  join  them,  and  raise  again  the  great  pub- 
lic power  of  which  they  were  the  scattered  members.  The 
peers  then  present  in  Paris  also  assembled  in  the  Luxembourg. 
The  deputies  entered  into  communication  with  them,  and  the 
same  day,  at  the  close  of  the  m*  )rning  sitting,  on  hearing  that 
the  Due  d'Orleans  — who  had  hitherto  kept  himself  aloof,  inac- 
tive and  invisible— was  disposed  to  come  to  Paris,  the  assembly 
in  the  Palais-Bourbon  adopted  the  following  resolution: — 

"The  deputies  now  met  in  Paris  feel  the  urgency  of  request- 
ing H.P.H.  Monseigneur  le  Due  d'Orleans  to  come  to  the  capi- 
tal,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  give  expression  to  the  desire  of  preserving  the 
national  colors.  They  have  also  felt  the  necessity  of  striving 
without  intermission  to  secure  for  France,  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  the  chambers,  fJl  the  guarantees  indispensable  for  the 
full  and  entire  execution  of  the  charter." 

It  was  M.  Thiers  who  brought  from  Neuilly  Madame  Adel- 
aide's promise,  given  in  the  name  of  her  absent  brother,  that 
he  should  agree  to  receive  the  delegates  from  the  chamber. 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  affectionately  anxious,  though  so 
high-minded  a  royalist  both  in  principles  and  habits,  ha*i  per 
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suaded  her  husband  to  go  to  Raincy  to  avoid  the  arrest  which 
some  said  was  impending.  As  soon  as  Tliiers  introduced  the 
subjects  he  exclaimed,  "All  my  happiness  is  ended!"  Lafay- 
ette feared  lest  the  deputies  were  too  hasty  in  concluding  an 
alliance  %vith  the  Due  d^Orleans  and  bringing  the  revolution  to 
a  close.  He  instructed  Odilon  Barrot  to  insist  beforehand  on 
guarantees  of  liberty  and  the  revision  of  the  charter.  His 
grandson,  Remusat,  on  going  to  see  him  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
said  to  him:  "General,  if  they  make  a  monarchy,  the  Due 
d'Orleans  will  be  king;  if  they  make  a  republic,  you  will 
be  president.  Do  you  take  the  responsibility  of  the  repub- 
lic?" 

"Lafayette  seemed  to  hesitate,  though  he  reallv  did  not. 
Generously  disinterested,  although  fully  conscious  of  his  impor- 
tance, and  with  almost  as  much  anxiety  for  the  responsibility 
as  desire  for  popularity,  he  was  much  more  disposed  to  treat 
for  the  people  and  in  name  of  the  people  than  ambitious  of 
ruling.  That  a  republic,  and  a  republic  under  his  presidency, 
should  be  thought  of  as  a  possible  chance,  was  sufficient  for 
his  satisfaction,  I  will  not  say  his  ambition.  Lafayette  had  no 
ambition:  he  wished  to  be  the  popular  patron  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  not  his  rival. 

"The    Due    d'Orleans  was    equally  unambitious.      Self -re- 
strained and  prudent,  in  spite  of  his  mental  activity  and  the 
mobile  vivacity  of  his  impressions,  he  had  long  foreseen  the 
chance  which  might  carry  him  to  the  throne,  but  without  try- 
ing to  find  it,  and  rather  disposed  to  be  afraid  of  it  than  to 
long  for  it.  ^  After  the  protracted  sorrows  of  exile  and  the 
recent  experience  of  the  hundred  days,  one  thought  especially 
occupied  his  attention— the  wish  being  again  necessarily  en- 
tangled in  the  faults  which  the  elder  branch  was  liable  to 
commit,  and  in  the  consequences  which   might  result  from 
these  faults.     On  the  31st  March,  1830,  a  few  days  after  the 
arrival  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Naples,  at  Paris,  he 
gave  him  a  banquet  in  the  Palais-Royal,  at  which  Charies  X. 
and  all  the  royal  family  were  present.     'Monseigneur,'  said 
Salvandy  to   the    Due   d'Orleans,    as   he  passed    near   him, 
'this  banquet  is  quite  Neapolitan;  we  are  dancing  over  a 
volcano.'     '  That  the  volcano  is  there,'  answered  the  duke,  '  I 
believe  as  well  as  you.     At  least  the  fault  is  not  mine.     I  can- 
not  reproach  myself  with  not  having  tried  to  open  the  king's 
eyes.     But  what  is  the  use?    He  listened  to  nothing.     Heaven 
only  knows  where  theywill  be  in  six  months !    But  I  know 
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where  I  shall  be.  Wliatever  happens,  my  family  and  myself 
will  remain  in  this  palace;  whatever  danger  there  maybe,  I 
shall  not  move  a  step  from  here.  I  sliall  not  separate  my  lot 
and  that  of  my  children  from  the  lot  of  my  country:  that  is 
m V  fixed  resolution. ' 

"  That  resolution  held  more  place  than  any  other  intention 
in  the  Due  d'Orleans'  conduct  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
restoration.  He  had  also  resolved  to  be  neither  conspirator 
nor  victim.  He  was  devoted  to  the  country  which  ho  had 
Berved  since  his  infancy.  If  the  definitive  consolidation  of 
the  restoration  had  depended  upon  him  he  v/ould,  without 
hesitation  on  his  own  and  his  family's  account,  as  well  as  that 
of  France,  have  preferred  the  certainty  of  that  future  to  the 
pro.^pects  which  a  new  revolution  might  afford  him.  In  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  without  perhaps  fully  weighing  the 
fact,  he  felt  from  that  time  that,  for  the  present,  and  in  a 
future  which  he  could  not  fathom,  he  remained  the  actual  and 
all  important  '  reserve'  of  Franco. 

' '  Chateaubriand,  after  arriving  in  Paris,  and  being  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  Luxembourg,  said  '  As  lieutenant-general, 
yes;  but  for  king,  Henry  V.'  The  words  of  deputies  and 
peers  did  not  yet  go  beyond  that,  however  free  their  thoughts 
might  be.  The  municipal  commission  having  declared  that 
the  government  of  Charles  X.  was  deposed,  Casimir  Perier 
refused  to  sign  the  proclamation,  on  the  ground  that  it  ex- 
ceeded their  powers.  Twelve  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  chosen  as  delegates  to  go  and  offer  the  Due 
d'Orleans  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom. He  had  just  arrived  in  Paris  from  Neuilly  on  foot,  and 
not  without  difficulty,  and  when  the  deputation  presented 
itself  at  the  Palais-Royal  the  prince  asked  for  several  hours 
to  consider.  Time  was  pressing;  he  accepted,  and  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  was  at  once  issued:— 

"  '  Inhabitants  of  Paris!  the  Deputies  of  France  now  assem- 
bled in  Paris  have  expressed  the  desire  that  I  should  come  into 
this  capital  to  exercise  the  functions  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  come  to  share  your 
dangers,  to  place  myself  in  the  midst  of  your  heroic  popula- 
tion, and  use  every  effort  to  preserve  you  from  civil  war  and 
anarchy.  On  my  return  to  the  city  of  Paris  I  bore  with  pride 
those  glorious  colors  which  you  have  resumed,  and  which  I 
myself  have  long  borne.  The  chambers  are  about  to  assemble; 
tdhey  will  consider  the  best  means  of  securing  the  reign  of  the 
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laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  nation.    Tlie 
charter  will  henceforth  be  a  reality.'  "* 

The  proclamation  did  not  satisfy  alZ  the  violently  excited 
passions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  but  it  corresponded  to  the 
earnest  desires  and  deeply  felt  wants  of  all  enlightened  men 
who  were  anxious  to  bring  disorder  to  a  close.  After  the  dele- 
gates made  their  report,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  the 
following  declaration,  addressed  to  France,  which  vva^  drawn 
up,  and  read  from  the  tribune,  by  Guizot: — 

**  Frenchmen  I 

"  France  is  free.  Absolutism  raised  its  flag,  and  the  heroic 
population  of  Paris  put  it  down.  Paris,  when  attacked,  has 
by  arms  caused  the  triumph  of  the  sacred  cause  which  had 
just  triumphed  to  no  purpose  in  the  elections.  A  power  which 
had  usurped  our  rights  and  disturbed  our  repose,  was  threat- 
ening both  liberty  and  order :  we  resume  possession  of  order 
and  liberty.  No  more  feaj'^  for  acquired  rights;  no  more  bar- 
riers between  us  and  the  rights  which  we  stiff  want. 

*'  A  government  which  will  at  once  ensure  for  us  those  ad- 
vantages is  what  the  country  to-day  demands  above  every- 
thing. Frenchmen!  those  of  your  deputies  already  in  Paris 
have  met  together,  and,  until  the  chambers  shall  formally  in- 
terpose, have  invited  a  l^Yenchman,  who  has  never  fought 
except  for  France,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom.  That,  in  their  eyes,  is 
the  mode  of  promptly  securing  without  war  the  success  of  the 
most  legitimate  defence. 

'"  The  Due  d'Orleans  is  devoted  to  the  national  and  constitu- 
tional cause,  and  has  always  defended  its  interests,  and  pro- 
fessed its  principles.  He  will  respect  our  rights,  for  his  own 
he  will  hold  from  us ;  we  shall  secure  by  law  all  the  guaran- 
tees necessary  to  render  hberty  sure  and  lasting." 

When  this  proclamation,  which  concluded  by  enumerating 
the  guarantees  necessary  for  liberty,  was  read,  the  chamber 
repHed  by  acclamations,  and  at  once  went  to  the  Palais-Royal. 
The  lieutenant-general  made  ready  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by  the  deputies.  Several  hostile 
shouts  were  heard  in  the  streets,  some  repejiting,  "No  more 
Bourbons !"    The  general  crowd,  however,  cried,   ' '  Long  hve 
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the  charter!"  "Gentlemen,"  said  the  Due  d'Orleans  as  he 
mounted  the  staircase,  "  it  is  an  old  national  guard  paying  a 
visit  to  his  former  general."  Viennet  read  the  proclamation 
of  the  chamber,  which  was  rather  coldly  received  by  the  pop- 
ulace. General  Lafayette  soon  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
prince.  *'  You  know,"  said  he,  ''  that  I  am  a  republican,  and 
consider  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  most  per- 
fect that  has  ever  existed."  '"So  do  I,"  replied  the  duke; 
*'  but  do  you  think  that  in  the  present  condition  of  France, 
and  according  to  general  opinion,  it  would  be  advisable  for  us 
to  adopt  it  r'  •' No, "  answered  Lafayette;  "what  the  French 
people  must  now  have  is  a  popular  throne,  surrounded  by 
republican  institutions—entirely  republican."  "That  is  just 
my  opinion,"  said  the  duke. 

The  republicans  did  not  reckon  upon  such  princely  declara- 
tions, though  they  also  had  resolved  to  interview  the  lieuten- 
ant-general. "To-morrow  you  will  be  king,  monseigneur, " 
said  Boin villiers ;  ' '  perhaps  it  is  the  last  time  you  will  hear 
the  truth;  allow  me  to  tell  it  you."  On  the  prince  referring  in 
severe  terms  to  the  convention,  Godefroy  Cavaignac  quickly 
exclaimed,  "  Monseigneur  forgets  that  my  father  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention!"  "And  mine  also,  sir,"  returned  the 
Due  d'Orleans  in  a  sorrowful  tone;  "and  while  cherishing  his 
memory,  I  may  be  allowed  the  desire  to  save  my  country 
from  the  procedure  to  which  he  was  a  victim."  Lafayette's 
conversation  with  the  prince  led  to  the  engagement  which  was 
called  the  programme  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  promised  a 
revision  of  the  charter.  ' '  I  am  condemned  to  propose  noth- 
ing," said  the  duke.  "I  shall  not  take  the  crown;  I  shall  re- 
ceive it  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  conditions  it 
may  suit  them  to  impose.  The  modifications  of  the  charter, 
whatever  they  may  be,  must  therefore  be  made  by  that  cham- 
ber alone."  The  popular  feeling  had  already  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  phrase,  "  The  Charter  will  henceforward  be 
a  reality,"  which  was  contained  both  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans  and  the  proclamation  of  the  chamber.  The 
Monifeur  of  the  31st  July  contained  this  absurd  correction, 
"A  charter  will  henceforward  be  a  reality." 

While  the  Due  d'Oileans  was  being  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  by  the  deputies,  a  preparatory  step  as  it  proved  to  his 
becoming  king,  Charles  X.,  still  at  St.  Cloud,  saw  Marshal 
Marmont  arrive  with  his  troops,  discontented,  ill-fed,  and 
much  reduced  by  desertion.     The  marshal  advised  the  king  t<3 
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retire  upon  the  Loire,  to  Blois  or  Tours,  and  summon  there 
the  ^eat  functionaries  and  the  diplomatic  body.  The  dauphin 
flew  into  a  passion,  having  been  opposed  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  orders  and  discharge  of  the  ministers.  "  My  father  is  the 
master,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  far  from  approving  of  all  that  he 
has  done."  The  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Ragusii  wiis  so  vio- 
lent, that  the  marshal  was  conducted  to  his  apartment  as  a 
prisoner,  and  the  old  king  had  great  difficulty  in  restoring  cin 
appearance  of  friendliness.  During  the  night,  yielding  to  the 
alarms  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  who  believed  the  safety  of 
the  palace  was  threatened,  the  king  set  out  for  Versailles,  and 
thence  went  to  Rambouillet — the  first  sad  stage  of  a  new  jour- 
ney into  exile.  The  dauphin  attempted  to  take  Sevres,  but 
some  of  the  corps  refused  to  fire,  and  others  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  royal  princess  just  then  returned  from  Vichy.  She  had 
constantly  opposed  the  idea  of  a  coujj  d'etat,  from  a  conscien- 
tious regard  to  a  sworn  promise.  The  king  tlii'cw  himself  mto 
her  arms,  exclaiming,  "How  will  you  be  able  to  pardon  me?" 
Always  heroic  in  misfortune,  the  daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette 
had  been  persecuted  by  the  mob  all  the  way  from  Dijon.  "I 
shall  never  again  leave  you,"  was  her  reply.  The  king  liad 
just  sent  the  Due  d'Orleans  his  powers  as  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom.  The  latter  respectful]}-  refused  them.  "You 
canuut  receive  them  f i*om  everybody, "  said  Dupin. 

A  new  idea  was  now  being  originated  among  those  about  the 
king,  who  consulted  Marmont.  "  What  is  your  opinion  of  an 
abdication?"  he  asked.  It  was  the  only  means  of  safety  still 
left  for  the  tottering  throne.  "Let  your  Majesty  not  aUow 
yourself  to  be  deprived  of  the  crown,"  said  the  Duke  of  I^gusa; 
"but  take  it  off  your  head  yourself,  to  place  it  on  the  head  of 
your  grandson. "  No  objection  being  now  made  to  this  proposal 
by  the  dauphin,  who  was  sad  and  disheartened,  the  act  of  ab- 
dication was  at  once  drawn  up,  and  addressed  to  the  Due  d'Or 
leans  as  lieutenant-general : — 

"Rambouillet,  2nd  August. 

*^  My  cousin,  I  am  too  deeply  pained  by  the  evils  now  afihct- 
Ing  and  threatening  my  peoples,  not  to  have  sought  for  some 
means  of  preventiiig  them.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  reso- 
hition  to  abdicate  the  thi-one,  in  favor  of  my  grandson  the  Due 
de  Bordeaux. 

' '  The  daupliin,  who  shares  my  sentiments,  also  renounces 
his  rights  in  favor  of  his  nephew." 
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"As  lieutenani-general  of  the  kingdom  you  will  therefore 
have  to  proclaim  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  the  throne. 
You  will,  moreover,  take  every  measure  in  your  power  to  con- 
duct the  forms  of  government  during  the  minority  of  the  new 
king.  At  present  1  confine  myself  to  the  announcement  of  my 
dispositions,  as  a  means  of  still  avoiding  many  evils."  The 
small  fugitive  court  at  Rambouillet  already  began  to  address 
the  little  duke  as  "sire." 

The  abdication  of  the  king  and  dauphin  came  too  late,  as  the 
recall  of  the  orders  and  change  of  ministers  had  done.     A  mon- 
archy under  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  with  Orleans  as  regent, 
would  have  been  not  only  the  legal  solution,  but  the  more  po- 
litic one.     On  the  2nd  August,  1830,  it  seemed  to  the  most  mod- 
erate statesman  more  impracticable  even  than  reconciliation 
with  the  king  himself.     At  that  time  neither  the  hberal  party 
nor  the  royalists  would  have  had  sufficient  discretion,  nor  the 
regent  sufficient  power,  to  conduct  and  maintain  a  government 
80  complicated,  divided  and  agitated.     The  masses  were  giving 
way  to  revolutionary  passion,  and  the  leaders  were  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  masses.     The  state  of  men's  minds,  and  the 
circumstances,  allowed  no  choice  but  a  new  monarchy  or  a  re- 
public.    Amongst  the  lower  orders  and  most  young  men  the 
latter  was  every  moment  becoming  more  popular  and  threaten- 
ing.    Of  their  own  accord,  or  under  orders,  some  in  confused 
bands,  others  commanded  by  the  chiefs  of  the  national  guard, 
50,000  or  00,000  men  were  marching  to  Rambouillet.     The  old 
king  was  soon  to  understand  the  startling  message  conveyed 
by  this  demonstration.     At  the  same  time,  three  commissioners 
— Mai-shal  Maison,   Barrot,  and   Schonen— were  appointed  to 
protect  the  safety  of  the  royal  family,  and  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  for  departure.     " I  have  abdicated,"  said  Charles 
X.,  "  but  it  is  in  favor  of  my  grandson;  and  we  have  resolved 
to  defend  his  rights  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood."    The  Par- 
isian coluums  were  already  surrounding  the  chateau.     ''  Sire," 
said  Barrot,  with  emotion,  "I  have  no  right  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  rights  spoken  of  by  your  Majesty,  or  the  hopes 
dept  ndin^  on  them.     But  whatever  may  be  the  future  reserved 
by  God  for  your  grandson,  prevent  his  name  from  being  the 
signal  for  the  catastrophe  now  at  hand ;  let  him  not  be  stained 
by  the  blood  now  about  to  be  shed."    Charles  X.  paused,  full 
of  thought    and    emotion.     He  consulted  Marshal  Marmont 
'•  They  have  there  60,000  or  80,000,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ragusa; 
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"  with  those  who  are  gone,  and  those  who  refuse  to  march,  we 
do  not  muster  1300  men."  "  That  is  sufficient,"  said  the  king, 
and  he  agi-eed  to  set  out.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
royal  fugitives  reached  Maintenon,  constantly  informed  of  new 
desertions.  The  king  declared  to  Marmont,  w  ho  had  accom- 
panied him,  that  he  renounced  all  idea  of  maintaining  a  useless 
sti-uggle,  and  that  he  would  make  for  Cherbourg  by  the  way 
of  Dreux. 

Those  troops  who  had  remained  faithful  withdrew.  A  small 
body  of  the  guards  and  picked  gendarmes  followed  the  royal 
carnages  through  towns  with  the  tricolor  flags  hoisted  every- 
where by  the  contagion  of  the  Parisian  revolution.  The  com- 
missioners did  not  display  their  cockade  before  the  fallen  mon- 
arch. "We  are  not  jailers,"  said  Odilon  Barrot;  "our 
mission  is  one  of  humanity  and  respect."  The  wretched  jour- 
ney was  much  prolonged,  rendering  the  revolutionist  leaders 
in  Paris  uneasy  and  impatient.  "  What  answ^er  can  be  given 
to  an  old  man  who  tells  you  that  he  is  tired?"  wrote  the  com- 
missioners to  those  who  urged  them.  It  was  not  till  the  IGth 
August  that  the  royal  family  embarked  at  Clierbourg,  on  the 
American  vessels  the  Great  Britain  and  Charles  Carrol,  which 
had  been  hired  for  them  by  Captain  Dumont  d'UrviUe.  The 
king  had  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  England,  and  the 
English  government  consented.  At  one  time  the  diplomatic 
body  expressed  a  design  of  joining  the  king  at  Rambouillet, 
but  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  Lord  Charles  Stuart  entered  a  formal 
protest.  The  Russian  ambassador  soon  after  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  new  dynasty.  "  The  Orleans  family  wish  to 
reign,"  said  he;  "they  are  right,  they  must  reign !  I  am  with 
them,  to  life  or  death !"  King  Charles  X.  was  abandoned  by 
Europe  as  well  as  by  France,  when  he  went  on  board  at  Cher-t 
bourg  to  seek  refuge  in  that  England  which  had  so  long  shel- 
tered his  family,  and  vrhich  was  one  day  to  shelter  in  their 
turn  those  who  were  now  replacing  him  on  the  throne.  As  he 
passed  through  the  country  the  populace  had  received  him 
without  any  welcome;  at  the  moment  of  embarking,  there 
were  tears  in  every  eye.  The  princess  royal,  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, and  holding  her  children  by  the  hand,  cast  a  last  look  upon 
that  country  which  was  for  a  second  time  sending  her  to  exile. 

Meanwhile  a  new  government  was  constituted  at  Paris,  and 
^he  whole  of  France  was,  w^ithout  resistance,  passing  under 
new  laws.  In  every  ear  seemed  to  resound  the  grand  saying 
of  the  psalmist,  formerly  repeated  by  Bossuet  before  Louia 
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XIV.:  Et  nunc,  reges,  intelligite;  erudimihi,  qui  judicatis  ter^ 
ram. 

The  new -born  power  in  Paris  felt  much  joy  and  real  rehef 
when  they  at  last  learnt,  on  the  17th  August,  that  the  royal 
family  had  left  France  without  danger  and  insult.  The  mass 
of  the  population  were  fully  engrossed  with  other  interests. 
On  the  1st  August  the  municipal  commission  had  transferred 
their  powers  to  the  lieutenant-general.  Provisional  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  manage  the  public  departments; 
Dupont  to  the  ministry  of  justice;  General  Gerard,  of  war; 
Guizot,  of  the  interior;  Baron  Louis,  of  finance;  Girod,  of  the 
police.  A  privy  council,  including  Broglie,  Laffitte,  Casimir 
Perier,  Dupin,  and  Sebastiani,  assisted  the  Ducd'Orleans  in  his 
first  attempts  of  government.  On  the  3rd  August  the  cham- 
bers assembled  to  discuss  the  revision  of  the  charter,  noisily 
demanded  by  some  enthusiasts,  both  republican  and  monar- 
chical. The  inheritance  of  titles  of  nobility  was  the  object  of 
the  most  violent  attacks.  The  still  excited  populace  seemed  on 
the  point  of  again  imposing  their  wishes  by  force.  The  duke 
was  disposed  to  let  them  have  their  way,  but  through  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  some  of  his  principal  friends  the  question  was 
deferred  till  next  session. 

The  prince  opened  the  session  with  much  of  the  usual  cere- 
monial. "Attached  both  by  feeling  and  conviction  to  the 
principles  of  a  free  government,"  said  he,  "I  accept  all  its 
consequences.  The  past  is  for  me  a  source  of  pain,  I  deplore 
misfortunes  which  I  should  have  wished  to  prevent ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  that  magnanimous  impulse  of  the  capital,  and  all  the 
French  towns,  a  well  grounded  pride  fills  my  heart  with  emo- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future  of  our 
country.  Yes,  gentlemen,  she  will  be  happy  and  free,  this 
France  so  dear  to  me;  she  will  show  to  Europe  that,  being 
solely  occupied  with  her  home  prosperity,  she  cherishes  peace 
as  well  as  liberty,  and  wishes  only  for  the  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity of  her  neighbors." 

Tlnx'e  days  later  (7th  August^  on  the  formal  request  of  the 
two  chambers,  who  had  declared  the  throne  vaccmt,  the  Due 
d'Orleans  solemnly  accepted  the  crown;  and  on  the  9th 
Aui^ist,  at  a  *'  royal  sitting,"  he  took,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
country,  the  oaths  which  he  was  so  long  and  faithfully  to 
keep. 
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It  is  neither  wise  nor  honorable  to  overlook,  when  the  ex- 
citing stimulus  is  no  longer  felt,  the  true  causes  of  events," 
says  Guizot  in  his  Memoires.  "The  necessity,  a  necessity 
which  weighed  equally  on  all,  royalists  as  weU  as  liberals,  the 
Due  d'Orleans  as  well  as  France,  the  necessity  of  choosing  be- 
tween the  new^  monarchy  and  anarchy,  such  was  in  1830,  for 
men  of  honor,  and  independently  of  the  part  played  by  revo- 
lutionary passions,  the  cause  which  determined  the  change  of 
dynasty.  At  the  critical  moment,  this  necessity  was  felt  by 
every  man,  by  the  most  intimate  friends  «i  King  Charles  X.  as 
well  as  by  the  most  ardent  membei*s  of  the  pposition.  Several 
of  the  royalists  retired  from  public  life.  Others,  and  of  the 
higliest  character,  swore  fealty  to  the  new  regime.  One  single 
conviction  ruled  all  earnest  men.  by  monarchy  alone  could 
France  escape  the  opening  abyss,  and  only  one  monarchy  was 
possible."  The  establishment  of  the  new^  reign  was  a  deliver- 
ance for  all.  ''  1,  too,  am  amongst  the  victorious,"  said  Royer- 
Collard,  sad  in  the  general  rejoicing. 

France  had  hastened  to  throw  off  a  ydka  which  had  neither 
long  nor  heavily  weighed  upon  her  shoulders.  Jealous  of  the 
liberties  she  had  gained  through  so  many  shocks  and  crimes, 
she  revolted  as  soon  as  she  saw  them  endangered,  without  em- 
ploying that  steadfast  patience  which  experience  has  taught 
nations  exercised  in  self-government.  She  did  not  yet  feel  the 
difilculties  of  the  enterprise_she  was  attempting  b^^  founding  a 
il?3X- Jiy£:aL^t J  ^-ilLJ-i©  .l§ce  of^^  and   keenly   liostile 

)arties^  She  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  aggravating  those 
iculties,  by  changing  the  charter  as  wt^ll  as  the  dynasty. 
For  that  there  w^as  certainly  no  necessity.  The  charter  had 
just  undergone  the  most  severe  tests  successfully  and  honor- 
ably. King  Charles  X.,  to  escape  from  its  rule,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  violate  it,  yet  it  survived  that  violence.  Both  in  the 
streets  and  the  chambers  it  was  the  flag  of  resistance  and  vio 
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toiy.     It  came  into  their  imagination  to  pull  down  and  tear 
that  flag. 

Resolute  hands,  however,  were  not  wanting  in  its  defence. 
As  soon  as  a  decidedly  revolutionary  tendency  was  manifest, 
the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  great  event  then  being  ac« 
compli.shed  acknowledged  how  much  they  differed  from  each 
other,  and  separated.  It  wjis  from  the  revision  of  the  charter 
that  the  policy  of  resistance  takes  its  date.  The  party  of  the 
government  began  to  be  foi-med,  still  without  unity,  inexperi- 
enced, and  feehng  its  way,  but  determined  to  make  an  earnest 
experiment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  defend  it  boldly 
against  the  revolutionary  spirit. 

Representatives  of  the  two  opposing  tendencies  were  brought 
together  in  the  new  cabinet  formed  by  King  Louis  Philippe  on 
his  accession.  Dupont,  the  deputy  for  Eure,  and  I.af!itte,  led 
the  progressionists,  assisted  by  General  Gerard  and  Bignon; 
Casimir  Perier,  General  Sebastiani,  Baron  Louis,  M0I6,  and 
Dupin  were  all  more  or  less  obstructionists.  Broglie  and 
Guizot  pursued  their  path  in  constant  harmony,  which  con- 
tinued, with  a  shade  of  disagreement,  through  their  long 
career.  '*  Tliough  different  in  origin,  position,  and  character, 
we  were  united  not  only  by  a  friendship  already  of  long  stand- 
ing," says  Guizot  in  his  Memoires,  but  by  sharing  ultimately  in 
the  same  principles  and  generous  "sentiments,  the  most 
powerful  of  ties,  when  (as  rarely  happens)  it  really  exists." 
Broglie,  in  his  will,  gave  such  ^\'itness  of  this  close  union  as 
afterwards  touched  the  friend  destined  to  survive  him,  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  "Our  long  friendship," he  wrote,  "I  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  precious  blessings  that  God  has  granted 
me." 

Lmiis  Philippe's  personal  liking,  if  not  his  intimate  confi- 
dence, was  reserved  for  those  of  his  ministers  who  inclined  to 
the  left.  That  side  above  all  was  then  to  him  a  som^ce  of  dan- 
ger and  difficulty.  The  work  of  administrative  reorganization 
absorbed  the  strength  of  those  appointed  to  carry  it  out,  who 
had  at  the  same  time  to  struggle  against  revolutionary  at- 
tempts everywhere  secretl y  in  action.  La f ayette's  appointment 
to  command  the  national  guard  was  confirmed.  Tlie^  radical 
passion  for  effacing  the  past  was  manifegtsiL  both  in  qualify- 
ing the  charter  as  that  of  1830,  and  in  changing  the  seal  of 
state,  which  was  now  decorated  with  tricolor  flags,  behind 
the  arms  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  In  their  turn  the  liHes  were 
soon  to  disappear  from  the  emblems  of  France. 
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The  elections  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  deputies  who 
had  resigned,  or  confirming  the  titles  of  those  called  to  public 
functions,  gave  striking  evidence  that  the  people  w(^re  in 
favor  of  the  new  royal  establishment.  The  Chamber  of  Peers, 
seriously  reduced  in  numbers  by  a  gor^d  many  resignations,  as 
well  as  by  the  imreasonable  expulsion  of  those  peers  who  had 
been  appointed  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  was  moreover 
threatened  in  its  fundamental  principle  of  hereditary  descent. 
Having  obtained  the  right  to  choose  its  own  president,  Pas- 
quier  was  appointed  to  that  important  post,  which  had  already 
been  entrusted  to  hun  by  the  Due  d  "Orleans  in  his  quality  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  Many  important  hills 
were  at  once  brought  befor  the  chambers.  On  the  29th  Au- 
gust the  king  held  his  first  grand  review  of  the  national  guards 
of  Paris  and  the  suburbs,  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
shouting.  The_  repression  of  rioting,,  caused  by  the  unsettled 
-^  state  of  the  popular  mind^  and  the  closing  of  the  political 
''clubs,'"  reassured  all  lovers  of  order,  and  restored  hoj^es  that 
trade  and  industry  would  speedily  revive.  ''  France  has  made 
a  revolution,' ^^  said  Guizot  to  the  chamber,  "but  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  placing  herself  in  a  permanently  revolutionary 
state.  The  prominent  features  of  a  revolutionary  state  are, 
that  all  things  are  being  incessantly  put  in  question,  that  the 
claims  are  indefinite,  that  constant  appeals  are  made  to  force 
and  violence.  Those  features  exist  in  all  the  present  popular 
societies,  in  their  action  and  tendency,  and  in  the  impulse 
they  are  striving  to  impress  upon  France.  That  is  not 
progress,  but  disorder:  it  is  aimless  excitement,  not  advance- 
ment. Since  the  government  is  armed  with  legal  power 
against  the  dangers  of  popular  societies,  it  not  only  must  not 
abandon  it,  but  it  must  make  use  of  it.  It  has  already  done 
so,  and  is  resolved  to  do  so  as  often  as  is  demanded  by  good 
order  in  the  country  and  the  steady  development  of  its  hber- 
ties." 

It  was  against  King  Charles's  ministers  that  the  popular  rage 
and  rancor  stirred  up  the  most  violent  and  almost  uncontrol 
lable  hatred.  ''  AVhat  would  you  have  done  to  M.  de  Pohgnac 
if  you  had  caught  him?"  said  Odilon  Barrot  to  an  old  woman, 
who  persisted  in  searching  the  carriage  of  the  commissioners 
on  their  return  from  accompanying  the  old  king  to  Cherbourg. 
** All!  sir,"  cried  she,  ''I  should  have  strangled  him  with  my 
own  hands!"  Those  ministers  who  had  l)een  arrested  could 
scarcely  understand  the  reason  of  their  imprisonment  or  the 
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fury  of  the  populace.     It  had  to  be  explained  to  them  that  theii 
captivity  alone  protected  them  from  the  mob,  who  were  per- 
petually threatening  them.     They  were  charged  on  the  27th 
September,  on  the  motion  of  Salverte,  and  on  the  17th  October 
they  found  that  they  were  threatened  even  in  the  Chateau  of 
Vincennes  by  a  mob  that  had  already  proceeded  to  frightful 
excesses.     The  crowd  blocked  the  streets  of  Paris,  shout iiig 
loudly  for  the  heads  of  the  ministei*s,  and  after  being  driven 
back  from  the  garden  of  the  Palais-Royal,  rushed  eagerly  along 
the  roads  leading  to  the  fortress.     General  Fabvier,  who  had 
the  military  command  of  Paris,  having  felt  anxious  about  the 
prisoners'  safety  ordered  General  Pajol  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.    The  mob  had  already  arrived  before  Vincennea 
Awoke  by  their  cries  about  eleven  o'clock  at  niglit,  the  im- 
prisoned ministers  saw  them  through  their  narrow  windows, 
crowding  by  torchhght  in  front  of  the  fortress,  and  demanding 
entrance.     General  Daumesnil,  who  commanded  the  guard  of 
the  prison,  ordered  the  gat^  to  be  opened,  and  presented  him- 
self alone  to  the  crowd.     "What  do  you  want?"    "  We  want 
the  ministers."     "You  won't  get  them;   they  belong  only  to 
the  law.     I  shall  blow  up  the  powder-magazine  ratliei  than 
give  them  up  to  you. "    His  looks  were  as  full  of  energy  as  his 
words;  and  the  crowd,  surprised  and  cowed,  after  pausing  for 
a  moment  began  to  return  to  Paris,  shouting  "  Long  life  to  the 
Wooden  Log!"    During  the  night  the  rioters  forced  their  way 
into  the  Palais-Royal,  which  was  still  badly  guarded,  declaring 
that  they   wished  to  see  the  king;  and  some  were  actually 
going:  up  the  staircase,  w^hen  some  of  the  national  guards 
arrived  and  arrested  the  nngloaders. 

The  king  and  his  ministers  acted  together  in  repressing  the 
violence  of  the  populace,  and  opposing  the  hateful  excesses  of 
a  vem^reance  which  was  as  useless  as  it  w^as  cruel.  To  lay  down 
the  principle  of  the  application  of  the  penal  laws,  Tracy  had 
already  proposed  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  In  1822, 
in  the  midst  of  the  plots  and  political  trials  which  were  then 
causing  much  agitation,  Guizot  published  a  pamphlet  On 
Capital  Punishment  for  PoliUcal  Offences,  to  show  clearly  that 
it  was  inexpedient  and  immoral.  An  address  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  supported  an  amendment  to  the  same  effect  in 
place  of  Tracy's  proposal.  The  king's  reply  gave  grounds  to 
hope  that  the  question  would  soon  be  decided ;  but  from  the 
report  of  riots  the  discussion  vvas  considered  dangerous,  and 
therefore  adjourned,  and  the  revolutionists  grew  bolder.    The 
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latent  discord  in  the  cabinet  broke  forth  on  the  occasion  of  a 
proclamation  issued  by  Odilon  Barrot,  prefect  of  the  Seine; 
and  the  conservative  ministei^s,  Perier,  Mole,  Louis,  and 
Dupin  resigned,  as  well  as  Guizot  and  Broglie.  Laffitte  and 
Dupont  were,  like  their  former  colleagues,  resolved  to  use  their 
power  equitably  and  gently  in  the  great  question  of  the  trial  of 
the  ministers ;  and  their  connection  which  the  party  of  progress 
rendered  this  more  easy  of  accomplishment.  Montalivet,  stih 
quite  young,  when  summoned  by  the  king  to  become  minister 
of  the  interior,  shrunk  from  accepting  the  heavy  burden. 
"Then  you  will  not  assist  me  in  saving  the  ministers?"  asked 
the  king.  It  was  to  the  honor  of  the  young  minister  that  he 
successfully  and  courageously  responded  on  this  occasion  to 
the  confidence  of  which  he  was  the  object. 

The  trial  of  the  ministers  began  on  the  15th  December,  1830. 
They  had  been  brought  with  a  good  escort  to  the  Little  Luxem 
bourg.  More  than  a  month  previously,  just  after  quitting  the 
cabinet,  Guizot  had  openl}^  declared  his  opinion,  and  that  of 
his  friends  among  the  deputies.  ' '  When  going  to  the  tribune," 
says  he  in  his  Memoires,  "  as  I  passed  in  front  of  Casimir  Perier, 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  All  you  can  do  is  in  vain ;  you  will  not 
save  Polignac's  head !'  I  had  better  hopes  of  the  public  feeling, 
and  I  expressed  my  own  in  a  few  words:  '  I  have  no  interest 
in  the  fallen  ministers,  nor  has  any  communication  passed  be- 
tween them  and  me;  but  I  have  the  profound  conviction  that 
the  honor  of  the  nation,  the  honor  of  her  history,  forbids  that 
their  blood  be  shed.  After  changing  the  government  and  re- 
newing the  face  of  the  country,  it  is  a  wretched  thing  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  mean  judicial  act,  side  by  side  with  that  vast  judi- 
cial act  which  had  struck,  not  four  men,  but  a  whole  govern- 
ment, a  whole  dynasty.  As  to  blood,  France  desires  nothing 
imnecessai'V.  All  tlie  revolutions  shed  blood  from  anger,  not 
fCQiiL JLecessity  ;^hree  months,  six  months  after,  the  blood  so 
shed  turned  against  them.  Let  us  not  to-day  enter  upon  a 
path  in  which  we  did  not  march  even  during  the  struggle." 

Martignac  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  defend  Polignac, 
who  had  formerly  overthrown  him.  Chantelauze's  counsel  was 
Sauzet,  still  young  and  little  known,  but  most  successful. 
There  was  still  immense  danger  and  diflSculty.  For  eight  days 
the  cabinet  with  all  its  power,  Lafayette  with  all  his  popular- 
ity, and  King  Louis  Philippe  with  his  experienced  and  wise 
tact,  and  the  Peers'  Court  wit^^  a  bold  discretion,  consumed 
themselves   in    efforts,   ever  nearly  failing,   to   restrain   the 
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revolutionary  intrigues  and  that  imprudent  rage  which  sought, 
in  the  death  of  the  prisoners,  to  find  satisfaction  and  success 
respectively. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  a  carriage  was  in  attendance  in 
a  side  door  of  the  Little  Luxembourg,  into  which  the  four 
prisoners  stepped  as  soon  as  the  com-t  was  dismissed.     Monta- 
livet,  minister  of  the  interior,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lavocat, 
rode  on  horseback,  one  on  each  side,  General  Fabvier,  having 
wished  to  take  charge  himself  of  the  escort  posted  in  the  Hue 
de  Madame.     The  horses  galloped  otf,  and  soon  the  procession 
reached  the  outer  boulevards.     As  it  entered  into  the  court  of 
the  fortress  of  Yincennes,  a  cannon-shot  tired  from  the  donjon, 
reassured  many  anxious  minds  in  Paris.     The  prisonere  were 
now  safe  from  the  fury  of  the  populace.     The  baulked  hopes 
of  the  mob  sought  vengeance  in  the  streets  of  Paris.    At  one 
time  the  Louvre  was  threatened.     The  national  guard  grudg- 
ingly restrained  an  indignation  which  many  of  them  shared. 
Polignac,  Peyronnet,  Chantelauze,  and  Guernon-Ranville,  were 
condenmed  to  imprisonment    for  life,  a  sentence   of   *' civil 
death"  being  added  in  the  case  of  the  president  of  the  council; 
and  almost  before  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  the  ministers 
were  secretly,  though  not  without  difficulty,  conveyed  to  tho 
state  prison  of  Ham  by  the  courage  and  foresight  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  entrusted,  and  thus  freed  from  the  iangers 
with  which  their  Hves  had  been  so  long  threatened.     The  fury, 
of  the^populace  cooled  down,  and  the  satisfaction  soon  become 
general.     The  danger  was  now  past,  and  their  self-love  satis- 
tied.      Lafayette  and  his  friends  alone  remained  dissatisfied 
and  dejected:  they  had  boldly  and    honorably  compromised 
themselves.      The  office  of    commandant  -eneral  being  sup- 
pressed by  the  new  law  as  to  the  organization  of  the  national 
guard,  the  king  had  an  offer  made  to  Lafayette  to  retain  the 
honorary  title,  with  the  effective  command,  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris.     Lafayette,  laying  down  political  conditions  to 
his  acceptance    namely,  a  chamber  of  peers  chosen  fiom  can- 
didates elected  by  the  people,  a  chamber  of  deputies  elected  in 
accordance  with  a  new  electoral  law,  and  a  large  extension  of 
the  right  of  suffrage— with  an  expression  of  regi*et  the  king 
accepted  the  general's  resignation ;  and  Count  Lobau  replaced 
him  as  commandiint-general,  without  any  public  manif'^station 
of  great  excitement.     "  Don't  trouble  me,"  said  the  old  soldier 
to  Mon  tali  vet.     *'I  know  nothing  about  the  national  guard," 
**  What  1  you  know  nothing  about  it,  when  the  question,  this 
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very  day,  perhaps,  is  one  of  battle  and  danger?"  ''Ah!  if 
that  is  what  is  the  matter,  all  right!  Come  what  may,  I 
accept." 

The  street-fightings  were  not  finished  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  the  most  deplorable  excesses  soon  occasioned  some  rigor- 
ous repression.  Abroad,  owing  to  the  universally  agitated 
state  of  Europe,  the  nation  generally  wished  earnestly  for 
peace.  The  world  was  tired  of  the  troubles  and  suffering 
/  caused  by  war:  the  p9§sionate  longing  for  peace  had  taken 
^  possession  of  the  nation.  The  revolutionist  partisans  and 
dreamers  still  sometimes  stirred  up  the  popular  emotion.  The 
explosion  which  had  turned  France  upside  down  resounded  all 
around:  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  revolutionary 
disturbances  shook  Europe  from  its  centre  to  its  extremitiea 
In  Germany,  Poland,  Italy,  all  the  questions  and  international 
complications  which  are  stirred  up  by  revolution  were  raised, 
as  well  as  other  questions,  not  revolutionary  but  poHtically 
important  and  difficult.  The  Ottoman  Empire,  more  and 
more  tottering;  Asia,  more  and  more  divided  up  and  disputed 
over  between  England  and  Russia;  France  conquering  in 
Africa;  then  in  the  New  World,  France  and  England,  England 
and  the  United  States,  the  United  States  and  France,  engaging 
in  keen  contests  about  territory,  money,  influence  and  honor. 
Formerly  w^ar,  many  long  wars,  had  sprung  from  all  these 
questions;  from  1830  to  1848  there  were  only  a  few  partial  and 
temporary  threats  of  war.  Everywhere  men  hastened  to  deal 
with  events  in  a  summary  manner.  The  world  remained 
motionless  in  the  midst  of  the  storms,  recovering  from  its  rest 
strength  to  endure  fresh  harsh  shocks. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  monarchy  of  1830,  from  its 
very  beginning,  to  meet  m  England  and  amongst  the  English 
people  with  a  sincere  and  earnest  sympathy  ,  which  influenced 
the  English  govennnent.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  iiad  assistM 
with  no  good  grace  in  Polignac's  reckless  proceedings,  though 
by  personal  taste  and  habit  he  had  favored  the  faUen  and  pro- 
scribed dyna^sty.  His  good  sense  and  impartiaUty  led  him  to 
understand  the  change  of  opinion  in  France,  and  the  serious 
consequences  which  had  followed  from  it.  "That  means  a 
change  of  dynasty,"  he  at  once  said.  The  English  government 
was  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  new  monarch  of  France;  and 
the  choice  made  by  King  Louis  Philippe  of  Talleyrand  as  his 
ambassador  at  London,  strengthened  this  good  understanding 
from  the  first.    Frequently  impatiently  desirous  of  recovering 
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his  share  of  power  and  influence  under  the  government  of  the 
restoration,  Talleyrand  kept  himself  ill-naturedly  aloof  from 
it.  He  accepted  the  difficult  duty  of  placing  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  confidential  communication,  and,  when,  necessary, 
in  common  action,  with  the  principal  European  governments. 
It  was  a  work  of  reparation  analogous  in  some  respects  to  that 
which  in  1814  he  accomphshed  at  Vienna.  "He  was  well 
suited  to  succeed  in  it,  for  he  brought  to  it  the  very  qualifica- 
tions necessary— a  combination  of  Uberal  intelligence  and 
aristocratic  habits,  impassiveness  and  daring,  cool  patience 
and  prompt  tact,  and  the  art  of  acting  and  waiting  with  a 
certain  lofty  manner. "  ♦ 

One  important  question  brought  together  in  London  all  the 
representatives  of  Europe,  now  jealous  and  anxious.     In  the 
midst  of  the  revolutionary  risings  caused  by  the  revolution 
just  accomplished  in   France,   that  of  Belgium  against  the 
hated  yoke  of  Holland  was  the  first  and  most  serious  (25th 
August,   1830).     A  provisional  government  was  organized  on 
the  26th  September,  and  on  the  3rd  October  the  new  state  de- 
clared its  independence,  which  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  na- 
tional congress.     A  conference  was  already  open  in  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  situation  of  Belgium  in 
Europe.     It  was  a  difficult  and  protracted  undertaking,  com- 
plicated by  the  claims  and  thoughtless  defiance  of  the  Belgians, 
by  the  unmanageable  obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Holland,  by  the 
irritation  and  distrust  of  the  northern  powers.     King  Louis 
Philippe  personally  contributed  to  these  delicate  negotiations  a 
disinterested  prudence  which  raised  and  simplified  the  ques- 
tion.     "The  Low  Countries  have  always  been  the  stone  of 
stumbhng  in  Europe,"  said  he;  "  none  of  the  great  powers  can, 
without  anxiety  and  jealousy,  see  them  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other.    Let  them  be  by  general  consent  an  independent  and 
neutral  state,  and  that  state  will  become  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  the  European  order."     In  1814,  England  wished  to  place  the 
independence  of  thu  Netherlands  as  a  barrier  between  France 
the  conqu(Tor,  and  threatened  Europe.     In  1830,  King  Louis 
Philippe  wished  in  his  turn  to  found  peacefully  a  barrier  of 
neutrahtyand  pacification.     He  refused  to  allow  his  son,  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  new  state. 
In  1832,  in  agreement  with  England,  he  supported  by  arms  the 
resolution  of  Europe,  against  the  obstinate  and  triumphant 
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Dutch.  Subsequently,  he  continued  in  constant  harmony  mth 
the  able  and  wise  prince  whom  Belgium  had  the  good  fortune 
to  receive  as  her  first  king.  The  family  alliance  which  was 
concluded  between  the  two  monarclis  by  the  marriage  of  King 
Leopold  with  the  Princess  Louise  d'Orleans  served  to  bind 
closer  together  the  natural  ties  arising  from  their  similarity  in 
sound  judgment  and  foresight. 

Italy  was  agitated  without  results,  through  the  intrigues  of 
her  refugees,  who  had  been  cast  on  the  French  frontiers  by 
the  successive  shocks  of  her  internal  revolutions.  Spain  was 
still  more  so,  with  that  ardor  and  persistence  which  character- 
ized aU  her  political  movements.  The  Spanish  refugees,  who 
were  very  numerous  in  France,  and  had  long  been  actively 
encouraged  by  the  French  liberals,  offered  King  Louis  Philippe 
to  unite  the  Due  de  Nemours  to  the  young  queen,  Donna 
Maria,  of  Portugal,  and  combine  the  whole  peninsula  under 
one  sceptre,  by  overthrowing  the  throne  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
and  disregarding  the  claims  of  Don  Miguel.  The  king  refused  to 
second  the  proposed  insurrection.  The  procedure  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  with  regard  to  him  was  bad,  inconsistent,  and  disloyal; 
but  the  French  government  confined  themselves  to  granting 
the  Spanish  refugees  full  Hberty  of  action  on  the  frontiei-s. 
When  they  came  back  to  France  after  their  reverses,  beaten 
and  dispersed,  they  were  brought  together  and  supported,  on 
condition  of  remainuig  at  some  distance  from  the  frontiers  in 
places  assigned  to  them.  Ferdinand  VII.  now  assumed  a  con- 
cihatory  attitude.  "  France  is,  and  desires  to  remain,  at  peace 
with  all  her  neighbors,  notably  with  Spain,"  such  were  the 
government's  instructions  to  its  agents. 

France  wished  also  to  remain  at  peace  with  Russia,  and  was 
grieved  to  see  (29th  November,  1830)  a  Polish  insurrection 
break  out  under  the  most  noble  leaders,  which  was  to  end  only 
in  redoubling  the  woes  of  Poland.  The  first  attempt  of  Joseph 
Chlepecki,  as  well  as  of  General  Skrynecki,  only  aimed  at 
obtaining  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas  just  and  honorable  con- 
cessions in  favor  of  Poland,  such  as  the  Emperor  Alexander 
intended  to  reconstitute  her.  The  passicms  of  the  people,  im- 
prudent from  the  ardor  of  their  patriotism,  paralyzed  those 
efforts,  squandered  the  influence,  and  then  the  lives,  of  their 
bravest  and  most  intelligent  leaders,  and  delivered  up  Warsaw 
and  Poland  to  the  horroiB^of  unrestrained  popular  factions^  to 
let  them  then  fall  again  under  thenBeavy  Russian  yoke.  The 
Poles  had  reckoned  too  much  upon  the  promises  of  French 
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revolutionists,  and  their  influence  with  the  French  govern- 
ment. There  had  been  no  engagement  entered  into :  nor  did 
France  fail  towards  them  in  a  single  duty,  as  was  proclaimed 
by  Sebastiani  with  inconsiderate  bluntness.  '^  Order  reigns  at 
Warsaw,"  he  announced  to  the  chamber,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Polish  insurrection  was  expiring  in  a  sea  of  blood. 
France  <ilone  had  tried  to  interpose  with  Russia  in  favor  of 
Poland,  before  the  last  days  of  the  struggle;  and  she  for  a  long 
time  generously  received  the  wretched  fugitives. 

The  foreign  policy  of  France,  though  everywhere  really 
peaceful,  was  not  one  of  inaction  or  indifference/  "It  is  neces- 
sary,'^  said  the  king,  '*  to  wx'igh  the  interests,  and  measure  the 
distances,  far  from  us.  Nothing  obliges  us  to  engage  France. 
Wt'  can  act  or  not  act,  according  to  French  prudence  or  in- 
terest. Round  about  us,  at  our  gates,  we  are  engaged  before 
hand ;  we  cannot  permit  the  affairs  of  our  neighbors  to  be 
directed  by  others  than  themselves,  and  without  us." 

It  was  on  this  principle  that  we  soon  after  took  arms  against 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp;  and  this  principle  also  suggested  in 
July,  1832,  the   expedition  commanded   by   Admiral  Roussin 
against  tlie  exactions  of  Don  Miguel  in  Portugal  upon  the 
Frenchmen  domiciled  in  his  states.     There  had  been  delay  in 
redressing  our  grievances,  and  England  had  obtained  satisfac- 
tion analogous  to  that  which  we  were  demanding.     The  Tagus 
was  forced,  the  Portuguese  fleet  captured,  and  the  compensa- 
tion insisted  upon  was  paid  at  a  convention  signed  on  board  of 
the  French  admiral's  ship.     In  England  the  indignation  was 
mtense.      '  A  blush  rises  to  my  brow,"  said  Wellington  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  "when  I  think  of  the  treatment  which  our 
former  allies  are  undergoing  with  impunity."    The  tories  had 
been  replaced  in   powder  by  the  \vhigs;  Palmerston  and  Grey 
did  not  ask  France  to  give  an  account  of  the  chastisement 
which  she  had  inflicted  upon   Portugal.     At  about  the  same 
tmie  the  French  government  were  acting  in  Italy  with  the 
same  vigor  which  they  displayed  in  Portugal.     Austria  had 
promptly    repressed    the    insurrections  which    agitated    the 
states  possessed  by  the  princes  of  his  house.     She  in  the  same 
way  assisted  the  papal  troops  against  the  revolutionary  risings 
in  the  legations.     As  soon  as  the  Austrian  forces  retired  the 
agitation  recommenced,  and  the  European  powers  felt  it  their 
duty  to  address  a  common  appeal  to  the  Pope,  to  induce  him 
to  undertake  in  earnest  some  system  of  political  and  adminis- 
trative reform.    Promises  had  proved  of  little  value,  and  in- 
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dignation  reappeared  in  the  pontifical  states.  Cardinal  Ber- 
netti  boldly  announced  to  the  foreign  powers  an  intention  to 
renounce  the  proposed  changes,  and  have  recourse  to  energetic 
repression.  The  Austrians  returned  from  all  parts  to  the  papal 
states.  The  French  government  resolved  not  to  leave  them  in 
sole  possession,  after  having,  without  success,  expressed  this 
desire  at  Rome.  The  occupation  of  Ancona  being  rcvsolved 
upon,  "  the  small  French  squadron,  commanded  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  Gallois,  arrived  opposite  it  on  the  22nd  Feb- 
ruary, 1832,  having  set  sail  from  Toulon  on  the  7th,  and  carry- 
ing the  66th  regiment  of  the  line,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel 
Coombes.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  frigate  Vict  aire 
entered  the  harbor  in  full  sail,  and  the  troops  were  landed  in 
silence.  Tlio  gates  of  the  town  were  burst  open,  and  without  a 
drop  of  blood  being  shed  the  iovni  and  citodal  were  occupied 
the  same  morning.  Our  soldiers  mounted  sentry  everj^where 
together  with  those  of  the  Pope,  and  the  French  and  Roman 
flags  floated  side  by  side.  "  If  we  succeed,"  wrote  Barante, 
the  ambassador  at  Turin,  to  Guizot,  "we  shaU  displease  Aus- 
tria, without  her  wishing  to  quarrel  with  us.  a  vevy  desirable 
result.  We  shall  have  showm  to  the  ItaHan  governments  that 
we  do  not  agree  to  their  making  themselves  vassals  to  avoid 
granting  their  subjects  anything.  We  shall  have  actually 
shown  our  strength,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  French-liberal 
party,  who  will  be  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  our  flag  in  Italy.  The  carbonari  themselves  will  begin 
to  set  more  value  on  our  ministry  than  on  Lafayette."* 

All  Europe  was  beginning  to  loiow  the  powerful  hand  which 
had  just  taken  hold,  for  too  short  a  time,  of  the  helm  of  our 
vessel,  beaten  about  by  the  waves.  When  the  occupation  of 
Ancona  was  known  in  Paris,  the  reprpsentatives  of  the  great 
powers  hastened  to  call  upon  Casimir  Perier,  who  had  been 
home  minister  since  13th  March,  1831,  and  found  him  in  bad 
health,  but  excited  and  proud.  On  hearing  the  Prussian  min- 
ister. Baron  Werther,  ask  if  international  law  still  existed 
in  Europe,  he  rose  from  his  couch,  and  going  up  to  him  ex- 
claimed, "  The  international  law  in  Europe,  sir,  I  am  now  de- 
fending. Do  you  think  it  easy  to  maintain  treaties  and  peace? 
The  honor  of  France  must  also  be  maintained ;  and  it  enjoined 
what  I  have  just  done.  T  have  a  right  to  the  confidence  of 
Ehirope;  and  I  reckoned  upon  it." 


♦  Quizot's  M^moirety  etc. 
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Casimir  Perier  was  not  naturally  disposed  to  reckon  upon 
other  men's  kindness,  but  his  daring  resolution  was  never  hin- 
dered by  his  prudent  distrust.  The  occupation  of  Ancona  did 
not  disturb  our  friendly  relations  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
Through  our  ambassador,  St.  Aulaire,  tiicy  accepted  it  as  a 
temporary  act,  the  conditions  of  which  were  fixed  by  a  conven- 
tion (16th  April,  1833).  Peace  was  maintained  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  honor  of  France.  The  determined  and  important 
experiment  was  perfectly  successful. 

Abroad,  however,  as  well  as  at  home,  the  efforts  of  the 
French  government  were  constantly  weakened  and  hindered 
by  the  revolutionary  fermentation.  It  had  fatally  caused  the 
fall  of  Laffitte's  cabinet,  though  they  really  and  in  majority 
belonged  to  the  left,  but  proved  powerless  and  inefficacious 
against  the  disorderly  fury  of  the  demagogues  and  rioters,  who 
were  perpetually  stirring  up  new  agitations  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  This  weakness  was  soon  to  declare  itself  in  a  painful 
and  striking  manner. 

There  was  much  alarm  beforehand  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
popular  manifestation  on  the  14th  February,  the  anniversary 
of  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  which  was  to  be  commem- 
orated by  religious  services.      The  Archbishop   of  Paris,  and 
the  cure  of  St.  Roch  refused  to  allow  the  celebration  in  their 
churches  by  solemn  mass,  as  was  demanded  by  the  legitimists. 
It  was  at  St.   Grermain  I'Auxerrois  that  the    ceremony  took 
place.     The  government  did  nothing  to  prevent  it,  and  took 
no  precautions  against  revolutionary  excesses.     Several  days 
previously,  on  the  21st  January,  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  was 
brought  to  recollection  without  any  insult  to  disturb  its  maj- 
esty; but  on  the  14th  February,  the  populace  proceeded  to 
the  most  frightful  excesses.     The  church  of  St.  Germain,  with 
the  presbytery  and  archbishop's  palace,  were  sacked  with  a 
savage  fury.      "Like  everybody  else,"   says    Guizot    in   his 
Memoires,  "I  saw  floating  in  the  river  and   dragged   in   the 
streets  sacred  objects,   priests'  robes,  the  archbishop's  furni- 
ture, paintings,  and  books;  I  saw  the  cross  thrown  down;  I 
have  visited  the  archbishop's  palace,  or  rather  the  site  of  his 
pcdace,  and  the  vicarage,  and  church  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxer- 
rois, that  ancient  parish  church  of  our  kings,  since  they  were 
destroyed.     Those  sudden  ruins,  that  naked  desolation  of  the 
holy  places,  formed  a  hideous  sight;  less  hideous,  however, 
than  the  brutal  delight  of  the  destroyers,  and  the  mocking 
indifference  of  the  spectators  who  crowded  round." 
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The  same  spectacle,  under  various  aspects,  was  reproduced 
in  many  other  towns,  sometimes  provoked  by  similar  manifes- 
tations of  attachment  to  the  fallen  monarchy.  Not  only  did 
Laffitte  allow  anarchy  to  display  itself  freely,  without  any 
earnest  attempt  to  repress  or  punish  it,  but  he  took  advantage 
of  these  disorders  to  ask  Eang  Louis  Phihppe  to  efface  from 
the  coins  and  escutcheons  the  traditional  arms  of  France ;  and 
unfortunately  was  too  easily  successful. 

So  much  lack  of  energy  and  foresight  could  not  suffice  for 
the  government  of  the  country,  or  the  confidence  of  honorable 
men,  in  the  midst  of  times  so  disturbed.  Without  much  per- 
sonal liking,  but  from  a  necessity  which  he  clearly  perceived, 
the  king  asked  Casimir  Perier  to  form  a  cabinet,  at  the  same 
time  summoning  Marshal  Soult  to  sit  in  it.  "  T  must  have  that 
grand  sword,"  said  Louis  Philippe.  Casimir  Perier,  however, 
claimed  the  right  of  being  president,  to  which  the  marshal  did 
not  dare  offer  opposition. 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  man  in  a  single  year  of  govern- 
ment to  impress  his  seal  upon  a  whole  policy,  and  establish  his 
glory  forever.  Those  leaders  of  men  who  remain  powerful  in 
the  memory  of  their  contemporaries  and  successors  have  gen- 
erally long  borne  the  burden  of  power,  and  learned  to  exercise 
it  with  a  steady  hand.  Casimir  Perier  deserved  and  obtained 
success  of  a  more  striking  kind.  Devoted  in  his  youth  to 
financial  affairs,  he  was  elected  in  1817  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  constantly  sat  there,  acquiring  every  year 
greater  influence,  without  taking  any  part  at  any  time  in 
official  duties.  Borne  to  the  front  from  the  first  days  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  he  refused  to  be  made  a  minister,  saying,  it 
was  too  soon.  In  1831.  he  w^as  elected  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  accept  power. 
**Doyou  not  see  that  everything  is  crumbling  about  us?"  he 
had  for  some  time  been  saying  to  his  friends;  "  and  that  the 
government  is  about  to  become  impossible?"  It  was  upon  him 
that  the  duty  devolved  of  showing  the  nation  that  it  must  be 
governed,  and  the  revolutionists  that  a  government  had  at  last 
seized  the  authority. 

"  He  had  been  created  by  God  for  a  wild  and  excited  period. 
Some  expression  of  his  mental  earnestness  was  constantly  re 
fleeted  in  his  countenance,  gait,  look,  and  tone  of  voice.  His 
physical  vigor  equalled  his  moral.  "  How  can  you  expect  a 
man  of  my  build  to  yield?"  he  frequently  asked.  Eager  and 
restless,  he  always  seemed  to  be  defying  his  opponents,  and 
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implicitly  trusting  his  friends.  From  the  latter  he  exacted  a 
never-tailing  devotion.  "I  laugh  at  my  friends  when  I  am 
right,"  he  exclaimed  one  day;  "it  is  when  I  am  wrong  that  I 
require  their  support."  In  pnvate  conversation  he  hstened 
coldly,  disputed  httle,  and  ahnost  always  showed  that  his 
mind  was  already  made  up.  In  the  chamber,  he  seldom  showed 
eloquence,  and  sometimes  want  of  tact,  but  he  was  always 
successful  and  powerful.  Both  in  private  and  in  the  tribune, 
he  sometimes  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  violent 
fits  of  anger.  He  terrified  his  partisans  somewhat  as  well  as 
his  friends,  but  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  one  in  spite  of 
their  doubt,  and  compelled  that  of  the  others  in  the  midst  of 
their  annoyance.  This  was  due  to  the  power  of  the  man, 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  orator."* 

When  he  entered  into  power,  on  the  13th  March,  1831, 
Casimir  Perier  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  task  which  he  undertook  in  undertaking  to  rescue  the 
country  from  anarchy;  but  he  was  not  at  first  conscious 
of  all  its  tremendous  import.  '*  After  all,"  smd  he,  when 
the  revolutionary  press  was  let  loose  upon  him,  and  every 
day  givhig  a  distorted  view  of  his  conduct  and  intentions, 
"after  all,  what  does  it  matter  to  me?  I  have  the  Moniteur 
as  a  rccord  of  my  acts,  the  tribune  of  the  chambers  to  explain 
them,  and  the  future  to  judge  them. 

For  the  moment  Casimir  Perier  had  scarcely  strength 
enough  for  the  task.  With  dignity  as  well  as  enthusiasm  and 
ability,  he  made  use  of  all  the  resources  at  command.  He 
exacted  and  obtained  from  his  agents  perpetually  renewed 
efforts;  but  the  evil  was  more  deeply-seated  than  he  had  be- 
hoved, and  constant  proofs  of  it  were  manifested.  There 
were  frequent  fresh  riots  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  sometimes 
with  violence,  at  other  times  in  secret,  but  always  stirring  up 
the  passions  of  the  populace  by  various  means,  and  under 
various  pretexts,  in  the  nt.me  of  the  Pohsh  insurrection  or 
some  trials  of  obscure  conspirators.  Open  or  secret  associa- 
tions everywhere  exercised  their  fatal  influence.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  commercial  and  industrial  crisis  which  weighed 
upon  the  whole  of  France,  serious  insurrections  in  Lyons  and 
Grenoble  in  1831  revealed  the  wretched  slavery  submitted  to 
by  peaceful  and  sensible  workmen,  who  were  induced  to 
actions  and  crimes  at  which  they  themselves  were  afterwards 
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shocked.  The  juries  too  often  were  under  the  same  influence, 
and  magisti-ates  were  therefore  put  to  the  pain  of  seeing  their 
pression  powerless  or  insufficient.  The  audacity  of  prisoners 
at  the  bar  was  redoubled ;  "  w^e  have  still  some  bullets  in  our 
cartridges,"  exclaimed  several  amongst  them. 

Perier  persisted  in  struggling,  however  great  might  have 
been  his  real  dejection  and  doubt.  Brave  to  audacity  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  France  and  Europe,  he  showeil  himself  not 
the  less  obstinate  in  resisting  insurrection,  disconcerting  the 
offenders  sometimes  by  a  w^ord  or  look.  Stopped  one  day  in 
Lis  carriage  with  General  Sebastiani,  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
he  stepped  out  without  hesitation,  walked  up  to  the  rioters, 
and  addressing  the  row  in  front,  who  were  shouting  ''Long 
live  Poland  I"  on  account  of  the  new^s  received  that  very 
morning  of  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  he  asked  what  they  wanted. 
*'  We  wish  for  the  rights  of  man  and  our  liberties !"  *'  Well,  I 
give  you  them!  What  will  you  do  with  them?"  And,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  he  quietly  passed  through  the  crowd,  who 
made  way  for  him  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  then  leaving  the 
sentry-post  of  the  treasury.  At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  the 
serious  troubles  then  beginning  to  show  themselves  in  several 
provinces,  he  obstinately  refused  to  propose  any  exceptional 
laws  or  rigorous  measures.  ' '  The  law  should  be  sufficient  for 
everything,"  said  he.  "Order  in  Paris  and  Vendee  by  the 
maintenance  of  law.  peace  in  Europe  by  respecting  sworn 
promises,  that  is  rnough  to  serve  as  an  answer  to  much  re- 
proach, to  calm  much  anxiety,  and  rally  many  convictions." 
He  repelled,  both  for  himself  and  the  country,  every  sign  of 
weakness,  proudly  claiming  the  confidence  and  support  of  his 
friends.  "  I  do  not  accept  your  indulgence,"  he  exclaimed 
from  the  tribune;  "I  only  claim  justice  and  my  country's 
esteem. " 

There  was  at  that  time  no  threatening  danger,  whatever 
may  have  been  said,  in  the  visit  made  to  Paris  by  Queen 
Hortense  with  her  son  Prince  Bonaparte,  destined  to  become 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  The  king  and  queen  showed  the 
exiled  princess  a  kindness  and  respect,  which  never  inter- 
rupted their  relations  with  the  Bonapartes,  and  the  memory  of 
which  must  have  produced  certain  results.  Queen  Hortense's 
visit  was  unknown  to  the  public.  In  spite  of  the  shouts,  ' '  liOng 
live  the  Emperor !"  sometimes  heard  in  the  mobs,  the  recollec- 
tions of  Napoleon  was  then  dormant,  and  Bonapartism  in  com- 
plete abeyanca      There  was,  however,  a  proposal  made  to  the 
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r^      X.        f  r»..r.iifiPfl    qskine   that  the    ashes  of   Napoleon 

''TlrharorSedh^  emperor's  statue  to  be  re-erected  on 
?S^c:i:rin°  tie  Hace  vJda.e,  aM  made  no  ogc^o^  t^ 
referring  the  petition  to  the  ministers.  It  was  aesunea  w 
OToduce  some  result  nine  years  later  „f  i„.„rrPPt;on 

Throuchout  the  incessantly  recurring  noise  of  msurrect  on 
heird  even  a    the  gates  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  legislative 
trk  warbralely'and  consistently  V^^f^-^l^l^f^ 
h\\\^  successively  presented  by  the  cabinet  on  the  13tl   Ma.  tn 
183  ■  deposed  of  a  mass  of  pending  questions,  and  political  or 
SniniSve  reforms.     By  some  of  them  several  painM 
ditfes  were  imposed  upon  the  head  of  the  government     He 
Found  him^lf  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  public  opmion  to  . 
propose  the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  which  he  con- 
Ked  useful,  and  create  thirty-six  new  peers  m  order  to 
oblige  thTchamber  to  weaken  itself  with  its  own  hands     His 
^"Jf  dS^^ned  supporters,  Eoyer-Collard  -d  Gui^- -^ 

^rted  on  this  occasion  by  Thiers.  ^ft^^P^J  *°  *^^i^e  to'^y 
boldly  attackeil  it.  "  You  are  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  say 
what  you  tliink,"  Perier  sometimes  said  to  thern^ 

The  struggle  meanwhile  ^^"^  P^^^^^f^'  ^f  "fj  S 
r,m1on£red  gradually  undermined  the  strength  of  the  resistr 
CePeiST  however,   though   bravely  supported  by   hifl 
friends  f »T  w;arj-  and  isolated.    ' '  No  one  does  his  duty  com- 
Sy  '  iid  he;  "  no  one  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  g.w- 
enmient  .^  moments  of  difficulty.     I  cannot  myself  do  every- 
?h  nT    -iouTa  good  horse,  I  cannot  without  assistance  get 
out  of  the  ™t;  yft,  if  need  were,  I  shall  kill  myself  at  the 
ti     But  1™  ev^erybody  do  his  honest  endeavors^  and  puU 
Song  .^  h  me.    That  is  our  sole  chance  of  saving  France^    I 
hope  soon  to  obtain  the  disarming  of  the  great  powers.    Tins 
tn-like  fermentation  wiU  then  subside;  and  as  forme,  I  shall 
7e  rf  my™  sk  being  ternoinated.    The  burden  is  already  too 
Sw  ^nd  when  tlie  danger  is  gone  it  wiU  be  intolerable. 
F^mhfe  confidence  in  Guizot,  he  chose  the  latter  to  con  mug 

to  work,  and   expound  his  V^^^^^^"^^  ^^^^^'^'J^ 
ttTose  discussions  do  not  suit  me,"  said  he;  "I  am  a  man  ot 

^Sr  si'gghng  wa.  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  precu«o^ 
si^s  of  eteiLl  rest  soon  after  caused  even  him  aome  anxiety 
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Cholera  bK>ke  forth  in  Paris  during  March,  1832,  being  pre 
dieted  some  months  previously  from  scientific  observation, 
although  no  remedy  had  yet  been  discovered  to  cope  witli  its 
terrible  ravages.  The  alarm  of  the  populace  soon  produced 
disorder  and  absurd  charges.  The  horrible  scenes  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  seemed  at 
one  time  destined  to  be  renewed  in  Paris;  several  men  were 
massacred  on  the  charge  of  poisoning.  Casimir  Perier  unfor- 
tunately had  an  attack  of  it  when  already  weak  from  ill- 
health.  "I  shall  only  leave  this  place  feet  foremost,''  he  said 
to  Montalivet,  who  called  to  see  him.  As  danger  increased, 
men's  courage  revived.  The  noble  side  of  human  nature 
was  shown  in  deeds  of  kindness,  multiplied  everywhere,  for 
the  assistance  of  the  sick  and  unfortunate.  The  courageous 
devotion  of  ti-ustees,  doctors,  and  priests,  was  equalled  by  that 
of  the  women.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  quite  young  and 
already  popular,  visited  the  Hotel-Dieu  hospital  with  Casimir 
Perier,  and  Barbe-Marbois,  then  eighty -seven  years  old,  and 
president  of  the  general  council  of  the  hospitals,  offered  to 
accompany  them.  Several  patients  died  during  the  visit,  but 
neither  the  prince  nor  the  minister  thought  of  hurrying  it 
over.  Three  days  later,  Perier  was  ill  in  bed,  and  soon  after 
he  was,  despaired  of.  The  prince  was  reserved  for  a  more 
tragical  end,  fatal  to  his  country  and  his  family.  Death  had 
reaped  an  illustrious  harvest,  Cuvier  being  of  the  number,  his 
death  (on  the  13th  May,  1832)  being  accelerated  by  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic.  The  friends  of  Perier  felt  his  case  hopeless, 
though  he  still  struggled  with  all  his  physical  and  mental 
vigor.  During  his  delirious  attacks,  from  which  he  frequently 
suffered,  he  was  stiU  eagerly  engrossed  with  the  dangers  of 
the  country,  which  he  knew  would  soon  be  deprived  of  him. 
Once  he  rose  on  his  bed,  and  throwing  away  everything  from 
him,  exclaimed  in  a  ringing  voice,  "  Alas!  alas!  the  president 
of  the  council  is  mad !''  "I  am  very  ill,"  he  said,  on  coming 
to  his  senses,  "  my  wings  are  clipped;  but  the  country  is  in 
even  worse  health  than  I  ami"  When  at  last,  on  the  16th 
May,  he  succumbed,  there  was  a  great  demonstration  of 
national  grief  and  gratitude  before  his  deathbed  and  tomb. 
The  gap  made  was  already  felt  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those 
rare  servants  of  the  country  on  whom  Providence  has  be- 
stowed as  a  gift  "those  sublime  instincts  which  form  as  it 
were  the  divine  part  of  the  art  of  governing."  *'  To  his  last 
day,"  said  Royer-Collar-l,  in  the  speech  spoken  at  his  funeral, 
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"  he  fought  with  an  intrepidity  which  never  belied  itr^lf ;  when 
his  strength  was  overcome,  liis  soul  was  not." 

The  most  striking  testimony  paid  to  Perier's  memory  was 
the  sudden  increase  of  anarchy  and  conspiracy  that  at  once 
signalized  the  disappearance  of  his  firm  and  strong  will.  His 
cabinet  were  left  mutilated  when  face  to  face  with  a  situation 
becoming  daily  more  serious,  as  Perier  had  himself  foreseen. 
Talleyrand,  whom  for  a  moment  they  had  thought  of  to  ap- 
point premier,  had  no  wish  to  accept  a  burden  which  did  not 
suit  him.  The  difficult  questions  of  foreign  policy  were  nearly 
resolved,  but  the  mutual  animosity  of  parties  broke  out  simul- 
taneously. While  a  new  and  terrible  insurrection  was  being 
prepared  in  Paris,  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  had  secretly  arrived 
in  Vendee,  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  a  legitimist  insur- 
rection which  had  for  several  months  been  arranged  and  pre- 
pared in  several  places. 

The  zeal  of  the  royalist  gentrj-  and  their  impatience  of  exile 
had  overpowered  the  wise  advice  of  the  friends  of  the  royal 
family,  then  living  at  Lullworth  in  England.  Chateaubriand 
Fitz-James,  and  Berryer  strove  eagerly  to  dissuade  the  princess 
from  her  journey,  and  their  friends  from  the  proposed  rising; 
but  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  In  April,  1832,  the  Duchess 
de  Berrj'  on  her  return  from  Italy,  where,  unknown  to  any, 
she  had  formed  a  new  alliance,  arrived  secretly  at  Marseilles  in 
the  Carlo- Alberto,  freighted  by  herself.  The  hopes  they  had 
formed  of  an  insurrection  in  that  town  proving  abortive,  the 
princess,  on  whom  Charles  X.  had  conferred  the  title  of  regent, 
boldly  crossed  France  in  company  with  a  few  devoted  friends, 
and  reached  the  chateau  of  Dampierre  in  Saintonge.  There 
she  received  secretly  the  insurrectionist  leaders,  the  aged  rem- 
nants of  the  former  Vendeans,  <>r  brave  inheritors  of  their  per- 
severance in  a  path  that  seemed  interminable.  Charette, 
Autichamp,  Rochejacquelein,  and  Marshal  Bourmont  eagerly 
showed  their  devotion.  The  rising  was  fixed  for  the  24th  May, 
and  the  duchess  travelled  over  the  country  districts  in  disguise, 
bi-ave  and  imtiring,  full  of  excited  delight  in  her  hopeful 
activity.  The  royahst  leaders,  however,  were  depressed,  for 
the  warlike  ardor  was  extinguished.  Tlie  peasants  did  not  re- 
flpond  ip  th|?ir  ^pp*^^l«i  ^Tid  \h^.  Ij^it^trion  of  many  of  the  coun- 
tiTT  {f?nt''y -^^  wVir>Tn  f|]^v  had  counted  delayed  their  opei'ations 

tiill  ^^^  K^^'^nin^   r>f   jliir^A       V'Tip   ir>gnrrpptinr>    hrnlrft   nnf.   otiIv     , 

partially  and  weakly,  without  ihat  CQuta^ous  brilliancy  which  ^ 
attracts  aiid.„strikfia-iihfi  ioTver,  omsrs.    The  repression  was 
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prompt  and  energetic;  and  the  authorities  endeavored  to 
apprehend  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  who  had  mifortunately  por- 
sisti^d  in  her  enterprise.  She  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Nantes,  while  several  trifling  engagements  cost  her  the  lives  of 
her  most  devoted  partisans.  Several  gentlemen  still  held  the 
Chateau  Penissiere  when  the  princess  reached  Nantes.  Traced 
up  to  her  last  retreat,  and  betrayed  by  a  man  of  the  lower 
order  to  whom  she  had  been  entrusted,  she  was  taken,  along 
with  her  friend  Miss  Kersabiec,  in  a  place  of  concealment  made 
in  the  wall  of  a  fireplace.  Arrested  on  the  6th  November,  1832, 
she  was  conducted  to  the  Chateau  Blaye,  where  she  was  kept 
for  eight  months,  to  the  regret  of  all  parties.  On  the  8th  June, 
1833,  the  ducliess  left  her  prison,  without  trial  or  condemna- 
tion, and  at  once  went  to  Palermo.  Her  illustrious  friends  who 
had  in  vain  opposed  her  project,  Chateaubriand,  Hyde,  Fitz- 
James,  and  Berrj^er,  had  been  imprudently  accused  by  the 
government,  but  the  tribunals  pronounced  that  there  was  no 
gi-ound  for  the  charge ;  and  the  sentence  of  the  Vendeans  tiiken 
armed  was  commuted  by  the  crown,  while  many  of  the  others 
were  acquitted.  The  total  destruction  of  the  hojx^s  of  the 
royalists  led  to  the  subsidence  of  their  passion,  and  soon  the 
only  traces  that  remained  of  the  insurrection  were  several  ad- 
ministrative difficulties. 

The  stirring  up  of  the  demagogic  indignation  was  due  to  two 
causes  more  serious  and  deep-seated.  In  1830  the  revolutionists 
again  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  definitively  seizing 
the  power;  but  it  escaped  them  through  that  divine  pity  for 
France  which  has  often  disarmed  the  enemies  of  her  well-being 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  apparent  triumph.  The  constant 
Insurrections  in  Paris  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1831  kept 
up  amongst  the  lower  orders  an  excitability  and  desire  for  ac- 
tion. Like  the  legitimist  leaders,  the  republican  leaders  did 
not  think  the  moment  propitious  for  a  great  effort,  but  they 
could  not  restrain  the  undisciplined  wishes  of  their  soldiers. 
Some  seditious  manifestations  had  already  occurred,  such  as 
the  breaking  of  the  official  seals  on  the  doors  of  the  haD 
formerly  occupied  by  the  "Friends  of  the  People."  Only  an 
opportunity  was  wanting  for  the  explosion  already  projected 
and  prepared ;  and  the  death  of  General  Lamarque,  weU  known 
in  the  army  for  his  enlightened  liberalism  and  rare  military 
Went,  supplied  a  pretext.  An  immense  concourse  of  people 
was  assembled  on  the  5th  June,  1832,  to  escort  the  car  ^r  hich 
was  to  convey  his  body  to  the  country,  and  after  some  speeches 
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were  made,  the  tricolor  flag  was  quickly  replaced  by  the  red 
flag,  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Long  hve  the  repubhc!  Down  with 
Louis  Philippe  I  Down  with  the  Bourbons!"  General  Exel- 
mans  was  insulted.  Troops  began  to  appear,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  appeared  an  organized  insurrection.  The  gun- 
smiths' shops  were  pillaged;  several  military  posts  were  taken 
possession  of,  and  barricades  were  erected  in  various  places. 
There  was  some  keen  fighting,  but  towards  evening  the  impor- 
tant positions  were  again  in  the  hands  of  those  on  the  side  of 
order.  Tlie  national  guards  performed  their  duty  with  a  cour- 
age which  surprised  their  military  chiefs,  due  partly  to  the 
personal  interests  which  were  ever^'whc-e  in  danger.  The  in- 
surrectionists were  posted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Church 
8t.  Merry.  At  the  first  report  of  the  outbreak,  the  king  had 
left  Neuilly,  and  was  accompanied  to  Paris  by  the  queen.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  six  next  morning,  the  king 
visited  the  bivouacs,  and  then  the  very  spots  where  the  fight- 
ing had  been  hottest.  He  was  welcomed  with  shouts.  * '  I  have 
a  good  cuirass,"  said  he  to  those  who  advised  him  to  be  prudent ; 
*'I  have  my  five  sons."  A  handful  of  men  still  resisted,  repel- 
ling the  successive  attacks  of  the  troops,  and  secretly  supplied 
with  powder  and  provisions  by  friends  whose  courage  did  not 
equal  their  own.  The  fighting  lasted  for  two  whole  days,  and 
cost  the  lives  of  some  of  the  bravest  republicans,  so  enthusias- 
tic and  led  away  by  generous  motives  as  to  lose  their  common 
sense.  "Almost  at  the  same  time,  on  the  6th  June,  1832,  100 
republicans  in  Paris  at  the  Cloister  St.  Merry,  and  some  fifty 
legitimists  in  Vendee  at  the  Chateau  Penissiere,  surrounded  by 
enemies,  fire,  and  ruins,  fought  in  utter  desperation,  and  died 
shouting  "Long  live  the  Republic!"  and  "  Long  live  Henry  V. !' 
respectively,  thus  giving  up  their  lives  as  a  human  sacrifice,  in 
the  hope  of  perhaps  thus  one  day  serving  a  future  which  they 

were  not  to  see."* 

So  many  formidable  shocks  proved  too  much  for  the  strength 
of  the  cabinet  over  which  Casimir  Perier  had  recently  presided. 
It  was  violently  attacked  both  publicly  and  in  the  chambers  by 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and  they  published  against  it  a 
report,  or  "Manifesto  to  our  constituents,"  trying  to  induce 
the  king  to  accept  their  conclusions.  He  rephed  by  the  partial 
renewal  of  his  ministry.  Marshal  Soult  became  president  of 
the  council,  Thiers  home  minister,  and  Broghe  agreed  to  become 
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foreign  minister  on  condition  that  Guizot  should  be  sppcmted 
minister  of  pubUc  instruction.  Constituted  on  the  lUh  or; 
October,  1832,  the  new  cabinet  at  once  convoked  the  chamDers 
for  the  19th  November,  being  resolved  to  act  on  their  own 
account,  and  endeavor  to  establish  political  liberty  in  the  coun- 
try-in  other  words,  trustworthy  guarantiees  both  of  the 
security  of  mdividual  rights  and  interests,  and  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  pubhc  affairs.  Qoming  immediately  after  the  terrible 
trials  which  had  just  agiSJed^  the  new  monarchy,  it  was  a 
difficult  and  daring  enterprise  to  govern  with  success  and'fegu-" 
larity,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving  in  every  direction  striK- 
mg  ti^Cife  of  their  action.  It  was  to  the  honor  of  ine  cabineii 
of  the  11th  October  that  they  attempted  this  work,  and  in  a 
large  measure  accomplished  it,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
which  seemed  certain  to  paralyze  their  early  efforts. 

Each  of  the  new  ministers  found  himself  at  first  burdened 
with  a  delicate  and  heavy  task.  After  a  long  alternation  ol 
hurry  and  delay,  the  London  conference  finished  its  labors  on 
the  1st  October,  1832;  and  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, accomphshed  in  fact,  was  definitely  acknowledged  by 
Europe.  King  William  however,  still  held  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp. The  Enghsh  fleet  assembled  at  Spithead  and  ours  at 
Cherbourg;  and  by  a  convention  concluded  on  the  22nd  Octo- 
ber, between  England  and  France,  it  wa^  demanded  that  the 
belligerents  should  evacuate  each  other's  territories  before  the 
12th  November.  Should  the  king  of  Holland  refuse,  the  French 
army  were  to  invade  Belgium  on  the  15th.  The  evacuation  not 
having  taking  place,  on  the  17th,  at  one  o'clock,  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Nemours  passed  through  Brussels  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  Marshal  Gerard  being  commander-in-chief.  On  the 
29th  the  trench  was  opened  against  the  fortress,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  5th  December  that  tlie  place  surrendered.  The  garrison 
remained  prisoners  of  war,  because  the  king  of  Holland  refused 
to  abandon  the  forts  of  Lillo  and  Liefkenskoek  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt.  The  princes  had  greatly  distinguished  themselves, 
Orleans  insisting  on  superintending  the  work  of  the  trenches, 
and  scaling  the  parapet  of  the  St.  Laurent  lunette  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm  of  shot.  "  My  sons  have  done  their  duty,"  said  the 
queen,  with  modest  pride.  *'I  am  glad  they  have  proved  tliat 
they  may  be  relied  upon."  The  kingdom  of  Belgium  was  now 
founded 

Thiers  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  pacification  of  the 
western  provincea     He  also  undertook  the  completion  ot  aH 
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the  great  public  monuments  commenced  by  the  empire  and 
languidly  continued  by  the  restoration.  The  chamber  imhesi- 
tatingly  voted  him  lai-ge  supphes.  It  was  the  pacific  honor  of 
King  Louis  PhiHppe  to  accomplish  grand  works  of  which  he 
had  not  had  the  initiative,  and  to  reduce  to  practical  action 
principles  of  order  and  public  utiUty  which  had  been  noisily 
professed  by  his  predecessors.  The  public  instruction  was  a 
striking  instance.  The  legislative  assembly  and  national  con- 
vention proposed  to  give  France  a  grand  system  of  public  in- 
s*:ruction.  Three  men  of  distinguished  and  very  different 
mental  quahties,  Talleyrand,  Condorcet,  and  Daunou,  were 
successively  appointed  to  present  to  their  respective  sovereigns 
reports  on  this  important  question.  There  was  much  discus- 
sion without  result.  On  emerging  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, after  some  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  only  higher  schools 
were  the  "  Poly  technique"  and  the  "Normale;"  and  the  "In- 
Stitut"  was  the  highest  stage  for  literary  or  scientific  ambition. 
By  organizing  the  lycees,  and  then  founding  the  university 
imder  the  fertile  management  of  Fontanes,  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon provided  for  the  great  and  important  wants  of  second- 
ary education;  but  the  modest  and  vast  career  of  primary 
teaching,  the  necessities  of  popular  instruction,  were  still  per- 
sistently neglected.  Tlie  revolution  decreed  that  instruction 
was  to  be  public,  gratuitous,  and  obligatory.  According  to  the 
principles  of  Napoleon,  the  education  of  youth  belonged  ex- 
clusively and  entirely  to  the  state. 

No  one  passed  from  words  to  deeds.  The  expense  of  primary 
instruction  was  left  absolutely  in  charge  of  families  and  com- 
munes, which  was  enough  alone  to  strike  all  the  statutes  with 
sterility.  In  fact,  since  the  various  religious  bodies  ceased  to 
exercise  their  pious  duty  of  instructing  the  people,  schools  and 
teachers  had  disappeared  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
France,  without  being  successfully  replaced.  Guizot  undertook 
to  fill  up  this  gap,  and  at  last  siitisfy  this  want.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  extending  his  reforms  farther,  and  laid  before  the 
chambers  the  proposal  of  a  law  at  once  libei-al  and  protec^tive, 
conserving  to  the  university  her  dignified  right  to  the  foremost 
rank  in  secondary  instruction,  without  denying  to  her  natural 
riviiLs,  the  CathoHc  Church  and  free  thoup^ht,  the  perilous 
honor  of  free  contest.  He  also  endeavored  to  resolve  the  ques 
tion  of  intermediate  instruction  by  higher  primary  schools ;  but 
the  opposition  encountered,  and  rapid  changes  of  power,  ren- 
dered abortive  those  fair  hopes,  which  have  been  repeatedly 
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aimed  at  since  by  generous  endeavor.  Several  months  pre- 
tiously,  Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  and  Lamennais,  united  by 
a  sympathy  of  ideas  and  beliefs  which  was  destined  soon  to 
disappear,  had  boldly  defended  that  liberty  of  instruction 
under  whose  color  they  were  afterwards  long  to  fight  on  vari- 
ous principles.  To  the  close 'of  his  life,  Guizot  never  ceased  to 
regret  the  fate  of  the  great  enterprise  which  he  had  been  the 
first  to  attempt,  though  unsuccessfully,  and  to  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  consecrate  all  his  remaining  strength. 

A  special  satisfaction  to  Guizot  as  iiinister  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  being  able  at  least  to  found  in  France  a  complete  and 
prospective  system  of  primary  education,  wliich,  though  often 
modified  in  its  details,  has  remained  the  basis  and  starting^ 
point  of  aU  the  advancements  which  in  the  last  forty- five  years 
have  been  made  in  popular  instruction.  It  is  the  seal  of  inferi- 
ority impressed  on  human  works,  that  they  are  necessarily  slow 
in  their  effects,  and  only  produce  light  in  the  midst  of  chaos 
after  long  efforts.  The  results  of  the  law  of  28th  June,  1833, 
were  thenceforward  patent  to  all.  The  impetus  which  it  gave 
to  popular  instruction  has  never  slackened.  In  the  midst  of 
much  sorrow,  it  will  be  to  the  honor  of  the  present  time  that  it 
has  supported  it  with  fresh  ardor. 

The  powerful  development  of  higher  education  under  emi- 
nent teachers  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  the  foundation  of 
new  chairs  in  the  great  public  schools,  the  appointment  of  a 
class  of  moral  and  political  science  in  the  institute,  the  en- 
couragement everywhere  granted  to  literary  and  scientific 
bodies,  the  grants  procured  with  great  difficulty  from  the 
chambers  for  the  m.oderate  endowment  of  study  and  research, 
and  finally  the  great  attention  bestowed  upon  the  improvement 
of  historical  studies  in  France, — such  were  the  special  labors  of 
Guizot  during  the  three  and  a  half  yepi-s  that  he  held  office  as 
minister  of  public  instruction.  The  toils  and  combats  of  parlia- 
mentary life  left  to  the  ministers  but  little  leisure  for  the  noble 
enterprises  with  which  they  anxiously  aspired  to  have  their 
names  associated.  Hostile  passion^?  were  not  yet  entirely  ap- 
peased, and  frequently  the  storm  was  heard  on  the  horizon. 
It  burst  out  afresh  after  two  years,  which  had  caused  hopes  of 
some  repose. 

Sincerely  and  resolutely  liberal,  the  cabinet  of  the  11th  Octo- 
ber did  not  renounce  the  pohcy  of  courageous  resistance  which 
it  believed  compatible  with  the  full  exercise  of  every  public 
liberty.     Compelled  by  the  violent  language  of  the  newspapers 
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to  institute  some  press  trials,  it  was  most  of  all  anxious  about 
tEeTatalinfluence_exercised  by  perpetually  urging  the  people 
to  form"  associations^  as  if  the  profuse  publication  of  incendiary 
articles  were  not  enough.  The  Catechisme  republicain,  Gate- 
chisme  cles  Droits  de  Vhomrne  and  Le  Pilori  gained  much  addi- 
tional influence  by  being  cried  in  the  streets— a  new  abuse 
against  which  the  courts  afforded  no  remedy.  In  order  to 
notify  clearly  the  right  thus  claimed,  Rodde,  the  mamiger  of  a 
popular  journal  Bon  Sens  stood  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse^ 
dressed  in  a  blouse  and  cap,  and  began  distributing  a  packet  of 
sheets,  declaring  his  intention  of  repelling  violence  by  violence 
should  the  police  attempt  to  interfere  with  his  liberty.  ''Let 
them  take  care,"  said  he,  "I  am  on  the  ground  of  legality,  and 
I  have  the  right  there  to  appeal  to  the  courage  of  Frenchmen ; 
I  have  the  right  there  to  appeal  to  insurrection.  In  that  case, 
if  ever,  it  will  be  the  most  sacred  of  duties."  Two  bills  for  re- 
stricting the  rights  of  public  criers  and  those  of  voluntary  as- 
sociations were  laid  before  the  chambers  by  the  cabinet.  The 
first  became  law  without  difficulty,  and  the  second  had  under- 
gone some  keen  attack  when  some  practical  difficulties  came  to 
overthrow  many  optimist  illusions.  On  the  5th  April,  1834, 
there  was  a  violent  outbreak  in  Lyons,  soon  accompanied  by 
bloodshed. 

Til  is  insurrection,  organized  by  Mazzini,  the  chief  of  the 
Italian  carbonari,  had  long  been  in  preparation.  It  was  to  be 
combined  with  an  invasion  of  refugees  upon  the  territory  of 
Savoy,  and  a  strike  of  the  Lyonese  workmen.  The  refugees, 
however,  failed  in  their  attempts,  and  the  workmen  resumed 
their  work,  in  spite  of  all  that  their  leaders  could  urge.  A 
second  time,  but  merely  by  accident,  they  were  induced  to  re- 
volt. The  Parisian  leaders  of  the  party,  including  Godefroy 
Cavaignac  and  Gamier-Pages,  had  come  to  Lyons  to  rouse  the 
i-evolutionary  passion.  On  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  several 
leaders  of  the  Rights  of  Man  Society,  on  the  5th  April,  there 
were  several  violent  scenes  in  court.  "  No  bayonets !"  shouted 
the  workmen  when  they  saw  the  soldiers  arrive.  The  presi- 
dent adjourned  the  court  to  the  9th,  and  on  that  day  all  was  in 
readiness.  At  daybreak  any  doubt  was  no  longer  possible: 
Lyons  was  undergoing,  not  a  tumultuous  and  disorderly  agita- 
tion, but  a  movement  which  was  both  violent  and  systematic. 
Resohitions  had  evidently  been  made,  orders  given,  time  fixed. 
The  court  was  to  open  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  before  its  doors 
the  Place  St.  Jean  remained,  the  whole  morning,  empty  and 


deserted.  The  insurgents  wished  to  appear  in  a  body  and  act 
all  at  once.  The  secret  agents  of  the  Rights  of  Man  Society 
were  waiting  collected  in  their  respective  quarters.  At  half- 
past  eleven,  when  the  court  had  opened,  the  first  band  arrived, 
and  tlien  the  others.  Barricades  were  quickly  thrown  up  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  place,  others  being  at  the  same  time 
erected  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  An  ultra-repubhcan  proclama- 
tion, conveying  the  grossest  abuse  of  King  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  ministers,  was  distributed  in  great  numbers.  The  attack 
began  in  all  parts,  and  was  everywhere  repulsed  courageously. 
For  five  hours,  a  civil  war,  premeditated  and  organized  against 
the  existing  government,  caused  blood  to  flow  in  the  streets  of 
Lyons.  It  was  kept  up  by  the  insurgents  with  skilful  audacity 
and  fanatical  keenness  and  determination ;  by  the  authorities 
with  steady  firmness ;  by  the  troops  with  a  fidelity  to  their 
colors  and  a  vigor  which  towards  the  end  almost  passed  into 
fury.  A  similar  outbreak  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  at  St. 
Etienne,  Vienne,  Grenoble,  Chalons,  Auxerre,  Arbois,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Luneville.  In  the  streets  of  Lyons,  during  the 
fighting,  bulletins,  dated  like  the  proclamations  the  year  XLII. 
of  the  republic,  were  incessantly  publishing  news,  which  was 
almost  all  false,  amongst  the  insurgents  to  keep  up  their  cour- 
age. **  At  Vienne,"  said  one  of  those  bulletins  {22  Germinal, 
11th  April),  "the  national  guard  is  master  of  the  town ;  they 
have  stopped  the  artillery  coming  against  us.  The  insurrec- 
tion is  breaking  out  every  where.  Patience  and  courage !  The 
garrison  must  of  course  become  weak  and  demoralized.  Even 
should  it  hold  its  positions,  we  have  only  to  keep  it  in  check 
till  our  brothers  arrive  from  the  departments."  The  garrison 
did  not  become  demoralized;  the  brothers  from  the  depart- 
ments did  not  come ;  and  on  the  13th  April,  in  the  evening,  all 
over  the  town,  the  beaten  insurgents  gave  up  fighting.  When 
authority  was  everywhere  restored,  men  were  astonished  to 
find,  among  the  dead,  the  prisoners,  and  the  wounded  in  the 
hospitals,  scarcely  one  tenth  of  the  workmen  belonging  to  the 
silk-mills,  and  six  strangers  for  one  Lyonnais ! 

In  Paris  as  well  as  Lyons  the  republican  party  had  an- 
nounced, and  made  preparations  for,  their  victory.  A  Breton 
gentleman,  Kersausie,  an  eager  partisan  of  the  carbonari,  took 
the  leadership  of  the  "  Society  of  Action,"  by  whom  the  move- 
ment was  to  be  commenced.  He  was  arrested,  as  well  as  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Rights  of  Man  Society,  Godefroy  Cavaignac 
alone  escaping.     The  news  of  the  definitive  check  suffered  by 
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the  in-^^nrcrents  at  Lyons  excited  the  rage  and  shame  of  the 
masses    enrolled    under  Parisian  revolution.      On    the    13th 
April,  at  five  o'clock   afternoon,  the  outbreak  took  place  in 
Palis'.     Karricades  started  from  the  ground  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  several  officers  were  wounded,  others  killed.     As  in 
18:12,  the  insurgent  operations  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
St.  ^Merry  quarter.     General  Bugoaud  commanded  the  troops, 
and  Thiers  accompanied  him  when  he  went  by  night  to  take 
observations.     "  They  passed  along  close  to  the  houses,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  column,  without  any  light  but  that  from  some 
candles  in  several  ^vindows  falling  upon  their  arms  and  uni- 
forms.    A  shot  fired  from  a  cellar  struck  the  captain  of  the 
troop  dead,  and  another  wounded  mortally  a  young  auditor  of 
the  Council  of  State  who  had  come  with  a  message  to  Thiers. 
As  they  advanced  forward,  new  victims  fell,  and  they  looked 
in  vain  to  discover  the  murderers.     The  soldiers'  hearts  boiled 
with  anger,  and  as  soon  as  daylight  appeared  a  general  attack 
was  directed  against  the  insurgents.     There  was  a  perpetual 
firing  kept  up  from  the  houses  and  barricades.     In  the  Rue 
Transnonain  some  soldiers  were  carrying  their  wotmded  captiiin 
on  a  Utter,  when  several  musket-shots  from  a  house  they  were 
passing  were  fired  at  them,  and  killed  their  captain  in  their 
hands.     Wild   with   rage,  they  burst  open  the  doors  of  the 
house,  rushed  headlong  over  all  the  floors,  into  all  the  rooms, 
and    a  cruel  and  indiscriminate  massacre    blmdly  avenged 
savage    assassinations."*      This    deplorable    scene   procured 
among  the  people  for  General  Bugeaud,  the  sinister  surname 
of  biitcher  of  the  Rue  Transnonain.     It  put  a  sad  end  to  the 
struggle,  the  insurgents  either  hiding  themselves  or  elfecting 
their  escape.     A  great  many  were  arrested,  shortly  to  appear 
before  the  Qonvt  of  Peers.     Admiral  de  Rigny,  and  Guizot  an- 
nounced to  the  chaml)ers  that  the  insurrection  was  subdued  in 
Paris  as  well  as  in  Lyons.     After  having  provided  for  the 
evident  necessities  of  legislation  by  passing  a  law  respecting 
the  possession  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties was  dissolved  on  the  24th  May,  1834. 

The  elections  went  almost  everywhere  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  testified  strongly  to  the  fears  and  repugnance 
which  the  revolutionary  attempts  inspired  in  the  minds  of 
honest  people.     Meanwhile  the  cabinet  had  suffered  some  loss 
of   strength,    and    further    embarrassment   was   impending. 


*  Mtmoires  pour  $ervir  d  Vhistoire  de  man,  temp*. 


Following  on  an  adverse  vote  of  the  chamber  on  the  subject  of 
the  indemnities  long  due  to  the  United  States,  the  Due  de  Brog- 
lie  gave  in  his  resignation.  Guizot  did  not  follow  his  example, 
and  at  this  there  was  some  astonishment  in  the  chamber 
among  those  near  Thiers.  Thiers  turning  to  those  about  him, 
said  smartly,  *' Guizot  has  not  retired  with  De  Broglie,  in 
order  to  make  him  return."  The  result  was  soon  to  justify 
Thiers'  perspicacity.  The  question  of  the  government  of 
Algeria  at  that  time  gave  rise  to  some  dissensions  within  the 
cabinet.  Marshal  Soult,  a  very  capable  commander,  was  much 
less  suited  to  treat  with  politicians,  and  often  caused  embarrass- 
ment to  his  colleagues.  Not  without  difficulty  he  was  replaced 
by  Marshal  Gerard,  who  in  his  turn  retired  some  months  later, 
accompanied  by  most  of  the  other  ministers.  They  were  all 
determined  to  put  the  government  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  third  party,  which  was  increasing  in  the  chambers 
under  the  influence  of  Dupin.  A  ministry  which  lasted  for 
three  days  was  the  only  success  of  this  experiment.  Again 
power  was  accepted  by  Thiei-s,  Guizot,  Duchatel,  Humann,  and 
Rigny.  Marshal  Mortier  became  president  of  the  council. 
Old,  weary,  and  restless,  Talleyrand  quitted  the  embassy  in 
London.  The  veterans  of  the  great  struggles  of  the  past  were 
disappearing  from  the  arena,  either  retiring  from  active  life, 
or  being  removed  by  death.  Lafayette  died  peaceably  at  T^ 
Grange,  surrounded  by  his  children,  and  recalling  piously  in 
his  enfeebled  memory  the  recollection  of  the  admirable  wife 
whom  he  had  recently  lost.  He  wished  to  be  interred  by  her 
side  in  the  cemetery  of  Picpus,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
the  victims  of  the  Terror,  and  no  political  demonstration  dis- 
turbed the  solemnity  of  the  funeral  rites.  After  the  ardent 
struggles  but  recently  extinguished,  the  populace,  once  so 
easily  excited,  had  become  indifferent;  moreover,  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection  had  entered  on  a  course  in  which  the 
patriotism  of  Lafayette  prevented  him  from  following  them. 

Before  the  Court  of  Peers  burst  forth  the  audacity  of  the 
numerous  conspirators  put  on  trial  for  complicity  in  the  rising 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  April.  The  conflict  was  re- 
moved from  the  streets  to  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg ;  it 
was  boldly  proclaimed,  and  systematically  pursued  by  the 
launching  of  invectives,  declamation,  and  theories,  instead  of 
the  discharge  of  arms.  Lying  letters  and  insulting  proclama- 
tions circulated  everywhere  among  the  people,  seeking  at  the 
same  time  to  sow  erroneous  impressions  and  artificially  to  ex* 
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cite  the  public  passions.    The  courapre  and  calm  resolution  of 
the  Court  of  Peers  was  not  relaxed,  in  spite  of  the  provocations 
constantly  being  launched  by  the  accused  and  their  friends. 
♦'You  wish  164  heads;  take  them!"  cried  one  of  those  at  the 
bar      '*  You  have  brought  me  here  by  force,  you  have  rumed 
me*  you  have  butchered  me;  here  is  my  breast,  strike  me,  kill 
me '"    But  only  one  condemnation  to  death  was  pronounced. 
Transportation  was  the  most  serious  penalty  inflicted.     Guizot 
was  soon  obliged,  however,  in  the  presence  of  the  chamber  to 
support  the  necessity  of  the  repression  with  a  firmness  for 
which  he  was  accused  of  cruelty.     ' '  They  forget  constantly  in 
this  debate,"  said  he,  "  what  is  the  aim  of  all  pumshment,  of 
all  penal  legislation.    It  is  not  only  to  punish  and  to  repress 
the  guilty  but   to  prevent  the   repetition  of  similar  crimes. 
Preventive  and  general  intimidation,  such  is  the  principle,  the 
dominant  aim,  of  the  penal  laws.     It  is   necessary  to  choose 
in  this  world  between  the  intimidation  of  the  just  and  of  the 
unjust  between  the  security  of  rogiies  and  of  orderly  citizens; 
the  former  or  the  latter  must  stand  in  fear;  there  must  be  a 
sentiment,  profound  and  lasting,  of  a  superior  power,  always 
capable  of  overtaking  and   punishing.     In  the  bosom  of  the 
family  in  the  relations  of  man  with  his  God,  there  is  some- 
thing of  dread,  and  this  is  so  naturally  and  ^necessarily.     He 
who  fears  nothing,  ere  long  respects  nothing." 

M  de  Broglie  supported  the  same  cause  w-ith  a  courage  and 
an  elevation  of  thought  and  language  that  strengthened  him  in 
the  position  which  he  had   newly  aceepted  m  the  cabinet. 
After  tedious  struggles  within,  and  repeated  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  king  to  re-form  a  ministry.  Marshal  ]\Iortier  retired,  and 
the  Due  de  Broglie  replaced  him  as   president  of  the  council. 
The  laws  of  September,  1885,  intended  to  furnish  the  govern- 
meni  with  the  weapons  suited  for  an  efficacious  repression  of 
the  ceaseless  attacks  arising  out  of  the  revolution,  bore  by  no 
means  the  character  of   exceptional  measures.     They  mam- 
tained  the  essential  guarantees  of  justice,  while  providing  for 
the    present    and    accidental  wants  of    society.     They  were 
defended  bv  the  leaders  of  the  conservative  party  with  pr(> 
found  conviction;  violently  attacked  both  in  the  chambers  and 
in  the  country  by  the  opposition,  they  were  nevertheless  voted 
by  a  great  majority,  and  were  favorably  received  by  the  im- 
partial  and  honest  onlookers,  who  felt  themselves  effectively 
protected  without  oppression.         ^ 
The  tendencies  and   the  events  which  broke    out  at   ihM 
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moment  when  the  cabinet  presented  the  laws  of  September 
justified  by  anticipation  their  anxiety  for  the  peace  of  society. 
For  some  days  vague  rumoi's,  which  seemed  mysteriously  to 
herald  the  fact  as  a  secret  that  had  escaped  from  numerous 
confidants,  threatened  the  king  and  the  royal  family  with 
some  unknown  danger.  Already  seven  projects  of  assassin- 
ation had  been  discovered,  when  a  grand  review  of  the  na- 
tional guard  was  convoked  for  the  28th  July,  1835  .  At  the 
moment  when  the  royal  procession  arrived  on  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  the  king,  who  was  bending  over  the  shoulder  of 
his  horse  to  receive  a  petition,  suddenly  heard  a  noise  as  of 
platoon  firing.  He  recovered  himself  instantly.  "Joinville, 
this  is  for  tne,"'  said  he  to  the  son  who  was  nearest  him:  "  let 
us  go  on."  Meanwhile  a  crowd  of  dead  and  dying  already  sur- 
rounded him,  including  Marshal  Mortier,  General  Lachasse  de 
Verigny,  Captain  de  Vilate,  many  officers  of  the  national 
guard,  and  several  soldiers  and  women.  The  Due  d  Orleans 
had  received  a  contusion,  and  a  spent  ball  had  penetrated  the 
cravat  of  the  Due  de  Brogle.  Cries  of  horror  at  the  crime 
committed,  and  enthusiastic  acclamations  for  the  king,  re- 
sounded on  all  sides.  At  the  Chancellery,  where  were  as- 
sembled the  queen,  the  princesses,  and  those  of  his  ministers 
who  had  not  accompanied  the  king,  there  prevailed  the  great- 
est constei-nation  and  a  terrible  uneasiness.  They  did  not  yet 
know  the  number  and  quality  of  the  victims,  nor  the  circum- 
stances of  the  attempt. 

One  man  attempted  to  make  his  escape  by  means  of  a  rope 
suspended  from  a  window  on  the  third  floor  of  the  house  No. 
50,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  Wounded  himself  by  the 
explosion  which  he  had  effected,  he  was  easily  arrested.  The 
•'infernal  machine''  was  presently  seized;  it  consisted  of 
twenty  five  gun  barrels  supported  on  a  scaffolding  of  oak, 
and  the  discharge  of  these  was  rendered  stinuiltaneous  by  the 
employment  of  a  single  train  of  powder.  Several  of  the  guns 
had  burst,  while  others  had  not  gone  off,  and  it  is  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  safety  of  the  king  may  be  attributed.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  author  of  the  crime  was  a  Cor- 
sican  named  Fieschi.  Already  guilty  and  condemned,  dissat- 
isfied with  his  social  position,  he  had  been  urged  on  the  path 
of  villainy  by  three  Parisian  workmen,  who  were  ardent 
demagogues  and  affiliated  to  the  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
The  latter  were  also  arrested,  and  were  tried  and  condemned 
Bome  months  subsequently  by  the  Court  of  Peers.    Hardly  had 
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they  suffered  the  reward  of  their  crime  (26th  of  February, 
1836)  when  another  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  was  made 
by  a  young  southern,  Louis  Alibaud,  who  was  formerly  a 
soldier,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  revolution  of  July.  On  six 
other  occasions,  either  against  Louis  Philippe  or  his  sons, 
were  similar  attempts  renewed  without  ever  once  ha\'ing 
shaken  the  calm  courage  of  the  king.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
h:id  great  difficulty  in  ratifying  some  of  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced against  the  criminals. 

Meanwhile  order  was  re-established;  the  dread  and  terror 
which  the  attempts  had  caused  had  assisted  rather  than  shaken 
the  prudent,  resolute  pohcy  practised  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  A  military  expedition  in  Algeria  under  the  Due 
d'Orleans  and  Marshal  Clauzel  met  with  distinguished  success; 
the  French  army  occupied  ^Mascara,  to  the  great  honor  of  its 
commanders.  The  discussion  on  the  financial  laws  then 
absorbed  the  chambers;  Humann,  able  and  bold,  suddenly 
rose,  and  proposed,  without  prehminary  discussion  in  the 
Council,  the  measure  which  De  Villele  had  tried  without  suc- 
cess in  1824,  and  which  w-as  based  on  the  reimbursement  or 
reduction  of  the  rentes.  Ilumann,  who  had  fonnerly  sup- 
ported the  ministry  of  the  restoration,  attached  great  import- 
ance to  his  enterprise.  '"  What  would  you  have?"  said  Royer- 
Collard.  "Guizot  has  his  law  on  primary  education,  Thiers 
has  his  on  the  completion  of  the  public  monuments,  and  now 
Humann  wants  a  share  of  fame."  Tlie  cabinet  refused  to 
allow  itself  to  be  entangled  thus;  the  king  was  personally 
opposed  to  the  measure;  and  Humann  was  rei)laced  in  the 
financial  depai'tment  by  D'xVrgout.  The  fallen  minister  and 
his  proposition  meanwhile  reckoned  on  numerous  partisans  in 
the  chamber,  who  challenged  tlie  government  to  explain  its 
ulterior  intentions  respecting  the  conversation  of  rentes.  They 
accused  the  Due  de  Broglie  of  not  being  sufficiently  expHcit  on 
the  subject;  he  repeated  the  reasons  for  liis  reserve,  returning 
to  the  very  terms  of  reproach  which  they  had  addressed  to 
him.  "Is  this  clear?"  he  asked  as  he  ended  his  speech.  The 
chamber  was  offended;  the  Due  de  Broglie  was  not  popular, 
partly  because  of  his  defects,  partly  because  of  his  very  gifts 
of  mind  and  character.  Certain  propositions  were  fonnerly 
presented  for  the  prompt  conversion  of  rentes;  the  cabinet 
demanded  an  adjournment,  but  was  defeated,  and  resigned 
immediately. 

Thiers  shared  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  on  the  question 
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that  had  arisen;  but  he  was  not  at  aU  equally  at  one  with 
them  in  liis  convictions  and  pohtical  views,  and  although  often 
fighting  by  their  side  for  the  same  objects,  he  never  enter' 
tained  much  liking  for  the  doctrinaires.  When,  therefore, 
Humann,  Mole,  and  Gerard  refused  to  form  a  cabinet,  and 
when  Dupin  and  Passy  also  declmed  the  honor  in  the  name  of 
the  third  party,  the  king  charged  Thiei-s  with  the  difficidt 
fmiction.  The  new  ministry  was  definitely  constituted  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  183G,  under  his  presidency.  The  harmoni- 
ous union  and  action  of  men  properly  trained  in  the  work  of 
free  and  monarclucal  government  had  vanished;  henceforth 
1  ^  the  wishes  of  leaders  were  diverse,  if  not  antaf;onistic ,  the 
powers  and  efforts  that  were  put  forth  after  the  revokition  of_ 
1830,  for  the  purpose  of  estabUshing  and  sustaining  the  throne, 
were  ruined  absolutely  and  forever. 

The  country  found  itself  at  this  time  in  a  dehcate  situation 
with  respect  to  the  great  powers  of  the  north,  who  had  i-e- 
mained  suspicious  and  defiant  even  after  they  had  ended  by 
accepting  the  government  sprunp:  from  the  revolution  of  July, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  EngHsh  alliance,  which  had  dis- 
pleased and  embarrassed  them  in  their  relations  with  France. 
The  combination  of  narrow  views  and  egotistical  passions  had 
prevented  the  King  of  Prussia  as  well  as  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas and  Meltemich  from  rendering  to  the  sound  foreign  pohcy 
of  the  country  the  justice  which  it  merited.  The  revolutionary 
movements  which  had  disturbed  Germany  were  attributed  to 
the  contagion  of  French  ideas,  and  to  the  protection  which 
France  granted  to  political  refugees.  A  conference  of  the 
sovereigns  at  Miinchcngi-atz  in  1833,  and  near  Toi)litz  in  1835, 
had  been  followed  by  protests  addressed  to  France ;  while  the 
cold,  determined  attitude  of  the  French  discourap-ed  such  at- 
tempts at  intimidation,  without  improving  the  existing  rela- 
tions. The  complication  of  affairs  in  the  east,  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  towards  independ- 
ence, were  a  continual  source  of  disquietude  to  Russia, 
ambitious,  with  all  her  patience  and  ostentation— to  England, 
decidedly  Turkish  in  her  proclivities— and  to  Prussia, 
disinterested  but  anxious.  The  attitude  of  France  was  shift- 
ing and  contradictory,  fettered  as  she  was  by  revolutionary 
memories,  by  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  by  the 
desire  to  maintam  the  Ottoman  Empire,  while  serving  the 
ambition  of  the  pasha.  At  different  times  Russia  had  already 
intervened  for  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  which  she  was  desir- 
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ous  of  holding  at  her  mercy.  Tlie  convention  of  Kutaieh,  con. 
eluded  under  her  auspices  on  the  5th  May,  1833,  had  tempora- 
rily appeased  the  difference  between  Turkey  and  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  without  calming  Turkish  uneasiness.  On  the  10th  of 
July,  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  gave  the  sultan  the  assur- 
ance of  Russian  protection,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  Dar- 
danelles should  be  closed  to  all  forei^  vessels  of  war.  The 
Black  Sea  should  thus  be  a  Russian  lake,  while  Russia  pre- 
served the  full  liberty  of  her  maritime  operations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Great  was  the  displeasm-e  of  England  and  France. 
In  spite  of  his  personal  dissatisfaction,  Metternich  appUed 
himself  to  arrange  matters.  The  relations  meantime  remained 
difficult  and  strained  between  the  Porte  and  ^Slehemet,  and 
between  France  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  w^ho  was  naturally 
prejudiced  against  Louis  Phihppe  and  his  goverament.  Eng- 
land herself  was  somewhat  affected  by  the  good-will  which 
France  had  evinced  towards  the  Pasha  of  Egj^pt.  But  the 
agreement  of  the  policy  of  the  two  countries  on  another  point 
contributed  strongly  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  governments. 

King  Ferdinand  VII.  died  in  September,  1835,  and  left  the 
succession  to  the  throne  contested,  in  spite  of  the  definitive  act 
■auctioned  by  the  Cortes,  which  had  guaranteed  the  crown  to 
his  eldest  daughter,  the  Infanta  Isabella.  Long  distracted  be- 
tween his  family  affections  and  his  absolutist  tendencies,  the 
monarch  had  sown  the  seeds  of  the  Carlist  insurrection,  which 
bui^t  forth  immediately  on  his  death.  A  numerous  and 
resolute  party  supported  the  claim  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne 
in  the  name  of  the  Sahc  law,  estabhshed  in  Spain  by  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  of  Phihppe  v.,  which  Ferdinand  VII.  himself 
had  for  the  moment  recognized.  Those  wise  and  moderate 
Spaniards  who  aspired  to  give  their  country  a  free  constitu- 
tion naturally  supported  the  title  of  the  young  queen.  Zea 
Bermudez,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Queen  Regent  Christina,  was  known  and  esteemed  in  London 
as  well  as  Paris.  The  Enghsh  and  French  cabinets  did  not 
hesitate,  but  recognized  the  rights  of  Isabella  II.,  in  conformity 
with  the  old  Spanish  law  accepted  by  the  nation.  Civil  war 
already  prevailed  in  Spain;  it  began  in  Portugal,  where  the 
usurper  Dom  Miguel  declared  in  the  name  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  exclusion  of  the  young  Queen  Donna  Maria  from  the 
throne.  Don  Carlos  had  s6ught  support  from  Dom  Miguel,  but 
the  latter  was  defeated,  and  the  new  governments  of  the  two 
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sovereignties  appealed  to  the  great  hberal  and  constitutional 
powers  for  assistance.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1834,  a  triple 
alliance  was  concluded  in  London,  betw^een  England,  Spain  and 
Portugal.  A  month  later  the  French  government  protested 
against  the  exclusively  English  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston; 
but  while  it  chose  to  adhere  to  an  existing  treaty,  it  dechned, 
in  agreement  with  England,  all  armed  intervention.  The  civil 
war  continued  to  rage,  but  Don  Carlos  embarked  for  England, 
while  Dom  Miguel,  taking  a  lasting  farew^ell  of  Portugal,  re- 
tired to  Italy.  Henceforth  it  Avas  against  the  revolutionary 
Spaniards,  her  allies  at  one  moment,  that  the  Regent  Maria 
Christina  had  to  struggle. 

Some  months  before  the  government  changed  hands  in 
France,  without  seriously  modifying  the  existing  policy,  the 
power  in  Spain  passed  to  Mendizabel,  the  leader  of  the  radicals, 
who  were  resolved  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1812.  He 
immediately  manifested  a  marked  preference  for  the  support 
of  England,  and  that  country  testified  towards  him  a  feeling 
of  great  friendship.  Hardly  had  Thiers  become  president  of 
the  council,  tlian  Lord  Palmerston  announced  his  hjteniion 
of  intervening  in  the  affaire  of  the  Peninsula,  and  proposed  to 
us  to  act  in  concert.  "France  could  occupy,"  he  said,  "the 
port  of  Passage,  the  valley  of  Bastan,  and  Fontarabia.  I'or 
the  rest,  she  shall  trace  at  her  w^ill  the  line  within  which  she 
shall  be  ^villing  to  limit  her  occupation." 

King  Louis  Philippe  had  constantly  been  opposed  to  £ili 
thought  of  uitervention  in  Spain.  "Let  us  aid  the  Spaniards 
from  a  distance, "  said  he,  "but  never  let  us  enter  the  same 
boat  with  them.  If  once  we  are  there,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  the  helm,  and  God  knows  where  we  shidl  find  ourselves." 
Thiers  sustained  the  contrary  principle  with  a  settled  convic- 
tion; he  had,  how^ever,  flatly  refused  intervention  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  ministry,  but  the  situation  had  become  aggra- 
vated in  Spam.  In  the  Basque  provinces,  the  Carlist  bauds 
and  the  royal  troops,  fighting  with  a  fury  that  w-as  of  Uttle 
effect,  abandoned  themselves  to  revolting  cruelties,  which 
were  everywhere  tolerated,  and  sometimes  commanded  by 
their  leadei-s.  At  the  same  time  the  intrigues  of  the  secret 
societies,  and  the  passionS  stirred  up  by  the  demagogues, 
burst  forth  in  the  provinces  of  the  South— Barcelona,  Valen- 
cia, Malaga,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Cadiz  —  making  the  cry, 
**  Long  live  the  constitution  of  1812!'*  re-echo  on  eveiy  side, 
aud  causing  imiumerable  scenes  of  bloodshed.    A  niihtary  in* 
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Burrection  in  Madrid  was  resolutely  repressed  by  General 
Quesada,  the  captain-general  of  Castille.  The  government 
passed  from  the  hands  of  Mendizabel  to  those  of  Isturitz,  who 
was  more  moderate,  and  less  attached  to  the  English  alhance. 
He  claimed  afresh  the  effectual  aid  of  France.  The  services 
indirectly  accorded  to  Spain  were  multiplied,  but  the  king  re- 
mained absolutely  opposed  to  intervention.  The  French  am- 
bassador at  Madrid  was  ill,  and  De  Bois  le  Comte  was  commis- 
sioned to  carry  thither  the  reply  of  the  French  government. 
"The  Spaniards," he  wrote  to  Thiers,  on  the  12th  August,  1836, 
*'have  been  so  accustomed  to  see  us  intervene  in  their  affairs, 
and  to  see  us  decide  their  questions  of  succession,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  of  Transtamare  downwards,  to  Phihp  V.,  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  and  his  father  and  the  Queen  Isabella,  that  the 
idea  that  we  shall  end  by  intervening  now  is  profoundly  be- 
lieved, and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  root  the  behef  out  of  the 
country.  They  think  that  they  must  leave  us  to  speak,  and 
that  we  shall  always  conclude  by  coming  to  direct  interven- 
tion, being  unable  to  support  in  Spain  either  revolutionary 
anarchy  or  the  restoration  of  Don  Carlos."  A  successful  mil- 
itary insurrection  at  St.  Ildefonso  had  forced  Queen  Christina's 
hand  by  an  invasion  of  the  palace  of  La  Granja.  She  accepted 
the  constitution  of  1812.  General  Quesada  was  murdered  by 
the  insurgents,  and  a  new  cabinet  having  been  formed,  the 
Cortes  were  dissolved  and  a  general  election  was  decreed. 
The  king  wished  to  testify  with  emphasis  his  neutrality  in  the 
affairs  of  thePenmsula;  he  demanded  the  retirement  of  the 
corps  of  the  French  troops  on  the  frontier.  Thiers  opposed 
this,  and  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  coincided  with  him. 
*' Nothing  can  bring  the  king  to  intervention,"  said  he,  ''and 
nothing  can  make  me  renounce  it."  The  cabinet  of  the  22nd 
of  February  resigned,  and  Comte  Mole  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  reconstituting  the  ministry. 

The  prudent,  sensible,  and  moderate  policy  prevailed  in 
foreign  relations ;  as  far  as  concerned  the  interior,  it  remained 
both  firm  and  clear,  although  without  much  eclat  or  success. 
An  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  town  of  Constantine,  in 
pursuance  of  the  schemes  of  conquest  which  at  this  time  ap- 
peared too  vast,  had  caused  the  retirement  of  Marshal  Clauzel 
as  governor-general  of  Algeria.  The  sentiment  of  misfortune 
weighed  painfully  on  all  minds  in  spite  of  the  heroism  of 
which  the  troops  and  their  leaders  had  given  proof  in  the  re- 
treat.   Commander  Changarnier  at  the  head  of  his  battalion 
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disputed  with  the  Arabs  each  step  as  they  followed  up  the  pui^ 
suit  with  fury.  He  descried  the  cavalry  of  Achmet  Bey,  dis- 
posed so  as  to  make  a  general  cliarge.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them 
approaching  the  commander  formed  his  battalion  in  S(}uaro. 
"Soldiers!"  he  cried,  "look,  these  people,  they  are  6000,  and 
you  are  300 ;  you  see  that  the  game  is  equal. "  The  courage  of 
the  soldiers  did  not  falter  at  this  youthful  explosion  of  an 
heroic  soul,  which  continued  to  be  worthy  of  himself  even  in 
extreme  old  age.  The  glory  of  General  Changarnier  began  on 
that  day. 

A  new  source  of  disquietude,  prophetic  in  its  vague  unrest, 
began  to  alarm  the  king  and  his  counsellors.  On  the  30th  of 
October,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Stras- 
bourg, where  he  maintained  certain  secret  relations.  With 
no  other  support  than  that  of  Colonel  Vaudrey  and  a  major, 
gained  beforehand  to  his  cause,  he  paraded  the  streets  of  the 
town,  and  presented  himself  at  the  bari-acks  of  the  4th  re^- 
ment  of  artillery,  where  he  was  received  with  cries  of  "Long 
live  the  emperor !"  He  then  tried  to  gain  the  soldiei-s  of  the 
second  barracks,  but  the  officer  were  not  favorable  to  him, 
and  remained  faithful  to  their  duty.  Tlie  general  in  com- 
mand, and  the  prefect,  whose  hotel  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
insurgent  soldiers,  made  their  escape.  They  caused  the  arrest 
of  the  prince  and  his  followers;  Persigny,  his  most  intimate 
confidant,  alone  contrived  to  get  away.  The  attempts  at  in- 
surrection immediatelv  ceased,  and  order  was  restored.  The 
kmg  denied  himself  the  thought  of  using  severity  towards  a 
young  man,  who  was  haunted  by  the  visions  of  grandeur  as- 
sociated with  his  name,  and  by  the  conviction  that  he  was 
destined  to  retrieve  that  name.  The  embarkation  of  the  prince 
for  the  United  States  was  resolved  upon  before  the  prayers  of 
Queen  Hortense  were  heard,  imploring  on  his  behalf  the  royal 
clemency.  He  departed,  loaded  with  tokens  of  the  thoughtful 
kindness  of  the  monarch,  and  not  without  engaging  himself 
never  again  to  set  foot  on  French  soil.  His  adherents  were 
taken  before  the  court  at  Colmar,  and  were  all  acquitted  by 
the  jury.  More  than  one  of  these  have  reappeared  in  tlie  liis- 
tory  of  later  years.  Providence  has  impenetrable  secrets;  the 
fiasco  of  Strasbourg  prepared  the  way  to  the  second  empire, 
by  making  ring  once  more  in  the  ears  of  France  the  name  of 
Napoleon,  the  power  of  which  on  her  soul  has  withstood  so 
many  mistakes  and  bo  m  v^h  of  suffering. 

Insignificant  in  itseit,  the  attempt  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleoa 
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indicated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  in  the  army  a  fickle- 
ness and  a  tendency  to  waver  that  was  disquieting.  A  slight 
insurrection  had  also  taken  place  in  a  regiment  at  Vendome, 
this  time  to  the  cry  of  "  Long  hve  the  Repubhc !"  The  minis- 
ters proposed  three  legal  projects,  designed  to  complete  the 
;  Ic  penal  code,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  dis- 
orders. At  the  same  time,  and  by  an  unfortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  two  measures,  announced  long  before— the 
one  fixing  the  payment  of  the  dowry  of  the  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians, the  other  confirming  the  endowment  to  the  Due  de 
Nemoui-s— required  to  be  presented  in  the  course  of  the  same 
session.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  never  given  proof  of 
liberality  in  iis  relations  with  King  Louis  Philippe.  They 
exaggerated  in  public  the  personal  fortune  of  the  king;  they 
attributed  to  him  an  avidity  assuredly  very  foreign  to  liis 
spirit  and  his  conduct,  although  the  memory  of  his  past  dis- 
tresses had  occasionally  left  him  disturbed  as  to  the  future  for- 
time  of  his  children.  Tlie  projects  of  endowments  were  unpopu- 
lar, while  the  plans  of  penal  repression  were  cleverly  attacked 
by  the  opposition,  the  first  article  presented  being  rejected. 
The  government  felt  itself  checked ;  the  pubhc  was  convinced 
of  the  impotence  of  the  cabinet;  and  the  king  inchued  towards 
a  policy  of  concession  and  conciliation.  After  several  days  of 
internal  crisis,  Guizot  and  his  friends  retired,  and  Mole  recon- 
stituted the  ministry,  immediately  allowing  the  unpopular 
measm-es  to  drop.  A  general  amnesty  was  announced. 
Already,  some  months  previously,  the  grace  of  the  king  had 
set  free  from  prison  the  four  ministers  of  Charles  X.  A  certain 
appeasement  of  passions  made  itself  felt,  a  little  superficial 
perhaps,  and  soon  destined  to  suffer  fresh  shocks,  but  it  pro- 
cured for  the  ministry  of  Mole  some  years  of  calm  and  of  gov- 
ernmental freedom.  The  marriage  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  on  the 
30th  May,  1837,  with  the  grave  and  intellectual  Princess 
Helene  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  who  was  subseqaently  to 
bear  her  great  sorrows  nobly,  seemed  a  pledge  of  stabihty,  and 
was  favorably  received  in  public  opinion.  Some  months  later, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  the  Princess  Marie  d'Orleans  was  mar- 
ried to  Duke  Alexander  of  Wurtemburg.  In  her  adopted 
country  she  continued  her  artistic  labors,  in  which  she  had 
shown  rare  talent,  modelling,  after  her  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  figures  of  the  two  angels  w^hich  were  one  day  to  shelter 
with  their  wings  the  tomb  where  she  lay  beside  her  brother, 
the  Due  d'Orleans.     The  happy  issue  ot  the  second  expedition 
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to  Constantine,  and  the  distinction  which  the  Due  de  Nemours 
gained  in  the  siege,  contributed  to  invest  the  Mole  miiiistrj^  at 
its  outset  with  a  certain  amount  of  popularity.  Several  im- 
portant laws,  which  had  long  been  in  course  of  preparation, 
including  those  respecting  the  general  and  municipal  councils, 
and  the  closing  of  the  gambling-houses,  were  readily  voted  by 
the  chambers.  The  left  and  the  tliird  party  supported  the 
amnesty  and  the  policy  of  conciliation.  In  the  conservative 
party  many  of  the  leaders  were  dejected  and  uneasy,  but  still 
they  supported  the  policy  of  the  ministry. 

Abroad,  a  short  and  brilliant  expedition,  under  Admiral 
Baudin  and  Prince  de  Joinville,  secured  the  fort  of  St.  Jean 
d'Ulloa  and  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  forcing  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1839, 
making  allowance  to  France  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  her  na- 
tional interests.  The  complicated  affairs  of  the  small  South 
American  republics  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plate,  and  the  injuries 
done  to  us  by  the  republic  of  Haiti,  afforded  opportunities  for 
skilful  and  resolute  management.  At  the  request  of  France, 
Switzerland  interdicted  its  territory  to  Prmce  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  had  returned  to  Europe  on  the  occasion  of  his  mother's 
death.  The  last  difficulties  of  Belgium  disappeared  before  the 
kindly  interposition  of  the  great  powers,  and  the  King  of  Hol- 
land agreed  to  accept  the  conditions  of  separation  fixed  upon 
in  twenty-four  articles  drawn  up  by  the  conference.  The  cita- 
del and  town  of  Ancona  was  evacuated  on  the  oft  repeated  de- 
mand of  the  Pope,  at  the  moment  when  the  Austrians  them- 
selves quitted  the  Papal  territory.  The  cabinet  renounced  in 
Italy  the  policy  of  daring  interference,  liberal,  and  at  the  same 
time  conservative,  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  Casimir 
Perier. 

Tlie  very  persons  who  had  recently  opposed  Casimir  Perier 
saw  with  regret  the  abandonment  of  his  foreign  pohcy.  The 
declarations  which  Mole  made  in  the  chambers  against  abso- 
lute governments  olf ended  those  governments,  without  reassur- 
ing the  liberal  party  in  Prance.  Every  day  the  schism  between 
the  ministry  and  the  left  manifested  itself  more  clearly,  the 
latter  having  been  sued  for  its  help  by  the  cabinet  from  the  be- 
ginning; every  day  also  the  ministry  unfortunately  drew  away 
from  that  portion  of  the  conservative  party  which  wished  to 
found  in  order  a  y^egime  of  liberty,  and  to  establish  amid  the 
powers  of  the  state  the  preponderance  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties.    Guizot  combined  with  Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot  against 
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the  cabinet,  which  neither  satisfied  the  ultra-liberal  aspirationa 
of  the  first,  nor  the  test  of  the  others  for  stable  authority  side 
by  side  with  fearless  Uberty.  The  coalition  was  ne^-essanly  to 
be  temporary,  like  the  union  which  had  allowed  Mole  hmiself 
^8uS«ed7the  co-operation  of  Guizot  and  Duchatol  in  order 
to  Kethis  measure  aax-pted  by  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
present  union  had  the  grave  disadvantage  of  presenting  to  the 
country  the  problem  of  an  aUiance  which  was  diflicuU  to  un- 
dersUnd  and  which  was  opposed  to  its  common  sense.  It  ac- 
complished the  dislocation  of  the  great  government  party, 
recentlv  founded  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  order  after 
the  revolution  of  1830;  it  drove  to  the  side  of  Mole  that  party 
formed  more  recently  in  a  less  liberal  direction,  astonished  and 
displeased  to  see  its  natural  leaders  temporarily  jomed  to 

BtraiiKe  allies.  .       „_„  ,     -.,■,. 

The  dissolution  of  the  chamber,  called  for  m  1838  by  Mole, 
modified  the  composition  of  the  assembly,  without  actmg  pro- 
foundly on  the  state  of  parties.     The  ministry  zealously  strug- 
gled  a-ainst  a  certain  number  of  the  particular  friends  of  the 
doctrinaires.     The  address  of  1639,  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
favorable  to  the  opposition,  was  skilfully  discussed  and  amended 
by  the  cabmet,  which  carried  it  with  a  majority  too  weak  to 
ensure  success.     A  muiisterial  crisLs,  and  some  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Marshal  Souit  to  constitute  a  new  cabinet,  terminated 
in  confirming  Mole  in  power,  and  in  another  dissolution  of  the 
chambi^r     This  time,  and  in  spite  of  the  httle  favor  which  the 
coalition  met  with  in  general  among  sensible  honest  men,  who 
were  friends  of  order,  and  spectators  rather  than  actors  m  the 
political  struggle,  the  weakness  of  Mole's  situation  appeared 
undeniable.     The  majority  was  still  too  small  to  render  gov- 
ernment possible,  and  the  ministry  retiring,  the  coalition  was 
immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the  country 
The  !-adical  vice  of  its  principle  soon  made  itself  felt.     Guizot 
and  Odilon  Barrot  were  not  able  to  govern  together,  as  Guizot 
and  Thiers  had  done,  and  were  still  able  to  do.     The  opposition 
evinced  some  natural  enough  distrust  of  Guizot  and  his  fnends; 
it  expected  the  less  influential  posts  to  be  assigned  to  them, 
and  these  they  declined  on  account  of  their  personal  digmty 
and  the  honor  of  their  cause  in  the  common  victory.     The 
crisis  was  prolonged,  and  business  suffered  m  consequence. 
Tho  king  resolved  to  form  a  provisional  ministry  which  wielded 
authority  for  six  weeks  in  the  midst  of  growing  excitement. 

Supported  by  the  conservatives,  Passy  was  elected  president  of 
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the  chamber  over  Odilon  Barrot,  who  had  the  support  of  the 
left.  In  this  disorder  of  parties  and  minds  the  important  mem- 
bers of  the  centre  and  left  centre,  who  by  agreement  had  sepa- 
rated from  their  unpopular  or  incompatible  leaders,  prepared 
with  great  exertion  the  constitution  of  a  new  concihatory  cab- 
inet, when  on  the  12th  of  May  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
most  populous  quarters  of  Paris,  crowds  attacking  simidtane- 
ously  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police.  Vigorous  measures  of  repression  put  a  stop  to 
this  frantic  attempt,  which  was  inspired  by  the  feebleness  and 
^resolution  of  the  authorities.  On  the  same  day  the  ministry 
was  definitely  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  Marshal  Soult; 
the  centre  properly  so  called  was  represented  by  Duchatel, 
Villemain,  and  Cunin-Gridaine,  while  Passy,  Dufaure  and 
Teste  shared  with  them  the  pohtical  sway.  Thiers  was  nomi- 
nated by  his  friends  for  the  presidency  of  the  chamber,  the 
cabinet  having  supported  Sauzet,  who  only  obtained  a  majority 
of  seven  votes.  Meanwhile  the  pohtical  party  of  liberal  order, 
80  often  and  so  seriously  shaken,  rallied  with  a  dawning  of  con- 
fidence around  the  cabinet,  which  was  composed  of  confused 
and  contradictory  elements,  but  which  began  by  securing  a 
victory  under  its  colors. 

The  internal  business  of  administration  and  organization, 
and  the  movement  of  commercial  and  industrial  development 
which  began  to  make  itself  felt,  absorbed  public  thought  more, 
and  occupied  the  government  more  than  the  e^-ident  and  ad- 
vancing decadence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  covetous- 
ness  and  ambition  which  that  decadence  excited  in  Russia  and 
Egypt.  The  Porte  had  determined  to  make  one  more  vigorous 
effort,  which  it  believed  itself  capable  of  accomplishing  under 
the  protection  of  Russia.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1839,  the  Turkish 
army  passed  the  Euphrates,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  that 
of  the  pasha,  which  was  commanded  by  his  son  Ibrahim.  Some 
days  later  the  European  powers  convoked  a  conference  at 
Vienna,  and  on  the  request  of  the  two  aides-de-camp  sent  to 
Egypt  and  to  Constantinople  by  Mai-shal  Soult,  the  sultan  and 
the  pasha  ordered  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  when  it  was 
ieamed  that  the  two  armies  had  met,  and  that  the  Turkish 
forces  had  been  completely  destroyed,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1839. 
The  Sultan  Mahmoud  died  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  a  few  days 
later  Pasha  Achmet-Feruzzi,  commander  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
conducted  the  whole  fleet  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  deliver  it 
up  to  Mehemet  Ah.    The  young  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid  evinced 
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an  inclination  to  make  larger  concessions  to  the  Pafiha  oi 
Eery-pt  Such  was  not,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  great 
powers  who  were  desirous  of  maintaining  their  mfluence  m 
eastern  affairs.  In  the  fear  of  finding  herself  condemned  m 
Europe  to  a  position  of  troublesome  isolation,  Russia  felt  con- 
strained to  adhere  to  the  resolutions  of  the  projected  confer^ 
ence  of  Vienna.  On  the  27th  of  July  the  representatives  of 
the  five  courts  assembled  at  Vienna  addressed  the  following 
note  to  the  Porte:  "  The  undersigned  have  received  from  then- 
respective  governments  this  morning  certam  instructions,  m 
virtue  of  which  they  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Subhme 
Porte  that  harmony  on  the  eastern  question  is  confirmed  among 
the  five  great  powers,  and  to  engage  the  suspension  of  all  defini- 
tive settlement  without  their  concurrence,  in  consideration  of 
the  interest  which  they  take  in  his  affairs."  ^ 

It  was  a  gi-eat  deal  to  say,  and  a  great  deal  to  promise ;  the 
cabinets  of  London  and  Paris  were  agreed  to  maintain  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  they  were  not  of  one  mmd   regardmg 
the  extent  of  the  coHcessions  which  were  necessary  to  secure 
to  the  Porte  the  partial  submission  of  its  troublesome  vassal 
Lord  Palmerston  said  to  De  Bourqueney,  '*  It  will  be  necessary 
to  open  at  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  a  negotiation  on  the 
double  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the  heredity  of  Egypt  m  the 
family  of  Meheraet  AM  and  of  the  evacuation  of  Syria  by  the 
Ecvptian  troops."     Tlie  French    government,   on  the  other 
hand,  claimed  with  emphasis  the   hereditary  possession  of 
Syria  for  Mehemet  Ali.    The  cause  of  the  pasha  was  popular 
in  France,  where  the  people  had  conceived  a  very  exaggerated 
idea  of  his  forces.    Moreover,  no  one  expected  to  see  Rusaa 
adopt  unconditionaUy  the  poUcy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the 
hope  still  remained  that  England  could  be  brought  to  our  way 
of  thinking.    General  Sebastiani,  who  proceeded  to  resume  his 
post  in  London,  did  not  long  allow  these  illusions  to  exist.     He 
was  convinced  that  the  resolution  was  unalterable  in  the  mmdfi 
of  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain;  besides,  it  was  suspected 
that  she  was  at  heart  favorable  to  Turkey.    The  fnends  of 
Guizot  in  the  cabinet  urged  the  king  to  despatch  him  to  Lon- 
don on  this  difficult  mission;  he  had  recently  handled  the 
question  in  the  chamber;  "  Lord  Chatham  once  sajd,  '  I  would 
not  discuss  with  any  one  who  tells  me  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  not  a  question  of  life  or  death  for 
England.'    As  for  myself,  gentlemen,  I  am  less  timid;  I  do 
not  think  that  for  such  powers  as  England  and  France  there 


may  be  thus  in  the  distance,  and  with  certainty,  any  questions 
of  life  or  death.  But  Lord  Chatham  was  passionately  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
and  England  still  thinks  so  strongly  with  him  that  she  devotes 
herself  to  this  cause  even  with  a  touch  of  superstition,  in  my 
opinion.  She  has  often  shown  herself  somewhat  hostile  to  the 
new  states  which  have  formed  themselves,  or  which  are  in- 
clined to  form  themselves,  from  the  natural  dismemberment 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Greece,  for  example,  has  not  always 
found  her  friendly ;  Egypt  still  less.  I  will  not  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  motives  which  may  have  influenced  on 
similar  occasions  the  pohcy  of  England.  I  beheve  that  she  is 
sometimes  deceived,  that  she  has  sometimes  sacrificed  the 
great  to  the  minor  policy,  the  general  interest  of  Great  Britain 
to  some  secondary  interests.  The  first  interest  that  concerns 
Great  Britain  is  that  Russia  shall  not  dominate  in  the  east." 

It  was  this  idea  which  Guizot  was  charged  to  represent  in 
London,  when  he  accepted,  in  the  month  of  February,  1840, 
the  mission  of  ambassador.  King  Louis  Philippe  had  not  been 
favorable  to  this  choice,  on  which  the  ministers  had  insisted 
imanimously.  The  new  ambassador  had  hardly  arrived  at  his 
post,  when  the  cabinet  from  which  he  held  his  powers  found 
itself  compelled  to  retire,  in  consequence  of  a  new  and  painful 
check,  suffered  for  the  second  time,  on  the  project  of  endow- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Due  de  Nemours.  Tliiers  was  called  by 
the  king  to  the  presidency  of  the  new  ministry,  which  from 
the  beginning  published  its  resolution  to  demand  neither  elec- 
toral reform  nor  dissolution.  Under  these  conditions  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  in  advance  protected  itself  against  its  charac- 
teristic tendencies  towards  the  left,  Guizot  believed  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  remain  at  his  post.  "I  here  occupy  the  decisive 
position  on  the  question  of  war,"  wrote  he  to  liis  friends.  "It 
is  only  here  that  the  policy  that  would  force  on  war,  or  would 
lend  itself  to  that  purpose,  or  to  whatever  would  bring  about 
war,  may  find  a  basis.  As  long  as  this  position  is  ours  we  are 
in  a  position  to  forewarn  and  arrest.  It  is  here  that  we  must 
and  can  defend  the  policy  of  peace." 

Peace  was  from  that  time  seriously  niiinaced  by  the  growing 
ill-humor  of  England  and  by  the  illusions  of  France.  Guizot 
applied  himself  to  calm  the  one  and  dissipate  the  other.  He 
diverted  his  government  from  certain  intentions  which  he  sus- 
pected. "It  is  possible,"  he  wrote  te  Thiers  on  the  17th  of 
March,  "that  we  may  return  to  the  policy  of  waiting,  aoiid 
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endless  difficulties,  as  the  outcome  of  which  we  foresee  in  the 
east  the  maiiiteiiauce  of  the  statu  quo ;  but  it  may  be  also 
that  events  will  be  precipitated,  and  that  we  may  soon  find 
ourselves  obh^a-d  to  take  a  side.  If  that  comes  to  pass,  the  al- 
ternative in  wiiich  we  shall  be  placed  will  be  this:  either  to  put 
oui-selvc<3  on  a  footing  with  England,  acting  with  her  in  the 
question  of  Constantinople,  and  obtaining  from  her  in  the 
Syrian  question  some  concessions  for  Mehemet  Ali,  or  to  retire 
from  the  ailair,  and  leave  it  to  be  concluded  between  the  four 
powei-s,  we  in  the  meantime  standing  aloof  and  waiting  the 
com-se  of  events.  If  we  do  not  make  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  between  trance  and  England  an  arrangement  with 
which  the  pasha  may  be  satisfied  on  the  question  of  Syria, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  await  the  other  issue,  and  to  hold 
ourselves  prepared."  Some  days  later  he  wrote  to  General 
Baudrand,  aide  de-camp  to  the  king:  "  I  wish  much  I  had  the 
same  security  that  the  king  has  granted  to  you.  I  hope  that 
they  will  do  nothing  without  us,  and  I  work  for  it ;  but  this 
is  only  a  hope,  and  the  work  is  difficult.  The  English  policy 
is  occupied  sometimes  lightly  and  very  rashly  in  foreign  ques- 
tions. In  this  affair,  besides,  all  the  Powers  except  France 
flatter  the  inclinations  of  England,  and  show  themselves  ready 
to  do  whatever  she  wishes.  We  alone,  her  particular  alhes, 
say,  no !  The  others  never  dream  of  anything  but  pleasing ;  wo 
want  to  be  reasonable  at  the  risk  of  displeasing.  The  situation 
is  neither  very  comfortable  nor  perfectly  certain.  We  can 
achieve  success  by  good  management  and  with  time.  I  believe 
that  we  would  be  wrong  to  confide  in  ourselves  in  the  matter; 
it  is  always  necessary  to  fCsir  a  hasty  and  sudden  stroke." 

Meantime,  and  while  the  situation  remained  in  this  serious 
and  delicate  state,  good  services  were  redoubled  between 
France  and  England :  the  French  government  helped  to  arbi- 
trate between  England  and  the  King  of  Naples  on  a  commer- 
cial question  which  had  failed  to  become  a  pohtical  one;  soon 
the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty,  and  the  question  of  ex- 
tending the  right  of  search  for  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave-trade, 
were  to  be  the  objects  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  England 
responded  with  readiness  to  the  desire  manifested  by  the 
French  ministry  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  the  ashes  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  on  this  subject 
to  Lord  Granville,  his  ambassador  at  Paris:  "My  Lord,  the 
government  of  her  Majesty  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  request  of  the  French  government  to  obtain  authorization 
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to  transport  from  St.  Helena  to  France  the  remains  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  I  request  your  Excellency  to  assure  ^I.  Thiers 
that  the  government  of  her  Majesty  wiU  accede  with  pleasure 
to  this  request.  The  government  of  her  Majesty  hope  that  the 
promptness  of  this  response  will  be  considered  in  France  as  a 
proof  of  their  desu-e  to  efface  all  traces  of  those  national  ani- 
mosities which,  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  armed  against 
each  other  the  French  and  English  nations.  The  government 
of  her  Majesty  is  confident  that  if  such  sentiments  still  exist 
anywhere,  they  will  be  burled  m  the  tomb  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  Napoleon  are  to  be  laid." 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Eemusat,  repeated  these  words 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  when  he  announced  the  negotia- 
/  tion  and  its  results.  '*  Henceforth  France,  and  France  alone, 
will  possess  all  that  remains  of  Napoleon.  His  tomb,  like  his 
fame,  shall  belong  to  none  but  his  own  country.  The  monarchy 
of  1830  is  the  only  and  legitimate  inheritor  of  all  the  memories 
of  which  France  is  proud.  It  was  for  it— for  that  monarchy 
which  for  the  first  time  has  ralhed  all  the  forces  and  concili- 
ated all  the  aims  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  raise,  and  to 
honor  without  fear,  the  statue  and  the  tomb  of  a  popular  hero. 
For  there  is  one  thing,  one  only,  which  dreads  not  comparison 
with  glory,  and  that  is  hberty." 

Libertv  was  still  to  be  more  than  once  menaced  bv  the  great 
name  of  Napoleon  I.  and  by  the  influence  which  it  exercised  in 
Franco.  In  1840  the  nation,  king  and  people  ahke,  were  eager 
with  a  generous  improvidence  to  raise  a  monument  anew  to 
him.  The  most  illustrious  among  those  of  whom  France  was 
proud  had  already  put  their  hand  to  the  work ;  Lamartine,  and 
Victor  Hugo,  as  well  as  Beranger,  continued  to  nourish  the 
new  generations  from  the  story  of  the  Napoleonic  legend. 
Other  and  more  able  hands  were  to  work  in  turn  at  the  same 

task. 

The  enthusiasm  which  manifested  itself  in  France  on  the 
occasion  of  the  transfc^rcnce  of  Napoleon's  remains  did  not 
carry  away  all  minds,  and  the  chamber  refused  to  vote  more 
than  a  million  francs  for  the  cost  of  the  expedition  and  sepul- 
ture. It  was  then  occupied  with  great  domestic  projects,  the 
first  serious  enter]">rises  in  railways,  a  law  on  the  labor  of 
children  in  factories,  and  many  important  questions  of  com- 
mercial administration.  The  anxiety  and  interest  was  not  in- 
oline<l  to  lessen  respecting  eastern  affairs,  which  were  still  as 
ol>8curo  on  tJie  spot  as  in  London. 
HF  (O)  V^ol.  8 
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A  Turkish  plenipotentiary  had  arrived  in  London.  For  the 
original  proposals  of  Lord  Palmerston,  assuring  to  Mehemet 
Ali  the  hereditary  possession  of  Egypt,  and  a  title  during  life 
to  the  pashalic  of  Acre,  the  representatives  of  Austria  and 
Prussia— Neumann  and  Von  Bulow — seemed  disposed  to  sub- 
stitute the  relinquishment  for  hfe  of  all  Syria,  and  the  heredi- 
tary cession  of  Egypt.  At  Paris  there  was  hesitation  over 
these  overtures.  The  grand  vizier,  hostile  to  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  was  dead ;  Mehemet  AU  sent  an  emissary  to  Constanti- 
nople, charged  with  direct  proposals  to  the  sultan.  The  cabi- 
net of  the  Tuileries  desired  to  wait  the  result  of  this  negotia- 
tion, to  which  it  attached  some  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  resolved  to  break  it  off;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. An  insurrection  of  the  Druses,  cleverly  fomented  by 
England,  broke  out  against  Mehemet  Ali.  "They  will  rise  to 
the  last  man  provided  they  are  furnished  with  arms  and  am- 
munition," wrote  Wood,  the  dragoman,  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  the 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  "There  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  a  movement  more  favorable  to  the  separation  of  Syria 
from  Egypt,  and  to  the  accompUshment  of  the  political  views 
of  Lord  Palmerston  regarding  Mehemet  AU." 

Guizot  remained  uneasy  respecting  the  future,  but  the  danger 
was  nearer  than  he  beHeved.  Two  drafts  of  treaties  had  been 
officially  communicated  to  him— the  one  common  to  the  five 
Powers,  and  containing  the  maximum  concessions  which  they 
could  make  to  France ;  the  other,  to  be  concluded  between  the 
four  Powers  in  case  of  France  refusing  the  first  arrangement: 
they  showed  her  concurrence  should  be  dispensed  with.  The 
French  ambassador  reckoned  on  a  final  delay,  before  the  lapse 
of  which  he  could  make  a  definitive  resolution ;  but  Lord  Pal- 
merston had  decided  otherwise.  On  the  16th  of  July,  without 
calling  afresh  for  the  participation  of  France,  the  quadruple 
treaty  was  signed  in  London,  to  be  executed  immediately. 
Orders  were  already  given  to  have  presented  to  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  the  resolution  taken  to  impose  on  him  the  conditions 
which  he  had  already  peremptorily  repelled.  Only  on  the  17th 
of  Julv,  Lord  Palmerston  communicated  to  Guizot  a  memo- 
randum,  carefully  prepared,  full  of  apologies  and  flattering 
expressions  towards  France,  claiming  her  good  services  at  Alex- 
andria with  Mehemet  Ali.  "  The  sultan, "  said  he,  "will  pro- 
pose in  the  first  place  to  the  piisha  to  concede  to  him,  always 
under  the  title  of  vassalage,  the  possession  of  Egypt  heredita- 
rily, and  the  portion  already  offered  of  the  pa«halic  of  St.  Jean 
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d'Acre,  including  the  fortress,  but  only  during  life.  He  will 
grant  him  a  period  of  ten  days  in  order  to  accept  tliis  pi-oposal. 
Should  the  pasha  refuse,  the  sultan  will  make  a  new  proposi- 
tion, wbich  will  not  comprehend  more  than  Egypt,  always 
granted  hereditarily.  If,  after  a  fresh  delay  of  tea  days,  the 
pasha  still  refuses,  then  the  sultan  will  addi-ess  himself  to  the 
four  powers,  who  undertake  towards  him,  and  among  them- 
selves, to  force  his  vassal  into  obedience." 

It  was  probable  war  at  short  notice,  supported  by  Europe, 
against  a  prince  whom  we  had  imprudently  covered  with  our 
protection;  we  should  find  oui'selves  isolated  from  Europe,  and 
condemned  to  a  situation  at  once  humiliating  and  dangerous. 
The  wrath  and  indignation  in  Paris  were  gi*eat;  the  feelings 
were  legitimate,  and  found  expression  in  Guizot's  note  to  Lord 
Palmerston  in  answer  to  the  memorandum.  "France,"  the 
cabinet  said,  ''has  not  received  in  these  latter  circumstances 
any  positive  proposal  on  which  she  might  give  an  opinion; 
it  isnot  necessary  therefore  to  impute  to  a  refusal  that  she 
has  not  been  able  to  make  the  determination  which  Eng- 
land <on]muuicat(3s  to  her  in  the  name  doubtless  of  the  four 
powers.' 

Lord  Palmerston  having  protested  against  this  phrase,  Gui- 
zot commented  upon  it  with  a  gi^ave  and  impiessive  ii^rrjity. 
**This  phrase  surprises  you,  my  Lord;  the  fact  which  it  ex- 
presses has  much  more  astonished  the  government  of  the 
king,  and  myself  as  well.  When  you  communicated  to  me 
last  Friday  the  memorandum  to  which  I  responded,  intimat- 
ing that,  unknown  to  us,  without  our  having  either  been  defi- 
nitely told  or  asked  anytliing,  a  definitive  resolution  had  been 
taken  by  the  four  powers,  a  convention  signed,  perhaps  execu- 
tion actually  begun,  I  was  profoundly  astonished — I  must  say, 
hurt.  When  you  come  to  the  end  of  a  negotiation  in  which 
we  have  constantly  Uiken  part  you  owe  it  to  the  government 
of  the  king  to  invoke  it,  and  to  say  to  it :  '  Since  we  have  not 
been  able  hitherto  to  put  ourselves  in  harmony  so  as  to  act 
together  as  five  powers,  we  are  unable  to  put  off  any  longer, 
and  we  have  resolved  to  act  on  that  basis  and  by  that  means. 
Will  you  join  us?  This  is  all  that  we  desire.  If  decidedly 
you  do  not  wish  it,  we  shall  be  obUged  to  act  as  four  powers, 
on  the  basis  and  by  the  means  which  we  have  indicated.' 
Tliat  was  the  natural  course.  On  the  contrary,  without  in- 
forming us,  while  preserving  secrecy  towards  us,  you  have 
resolved  to  act  without  us.     This  is  not,  my  Lord,  the  proper 
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proceeding  for  an  old  and  intimate  ally,  and  the  government 
of  the  king  has  every  right  to  take  offence  at  it.  The  alliance 
of  France  and  England  has  given  ten  years  of  peace  to  Eu- 
rope; the  whig  ministry,  allow  me  to  say,  was  bom  under  its 
colors,  and  it  has  drawn  from  it  during  ten  years  some  of  its 
energy.  Canning,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  was  your  friend  and 
the  leader  of  your  poUtical  party.  In  a  great  and  celebrated 
speech  he  portrayed  England  as  one  day  taking  into  her  keep- 
ing the  cave  of  storms,  and  possessing  herself  of  the  key. 
France  also  has  this  key,  and  hers  is  perhaps  the  larger.  She 
has  never  wished  to  help  herself  by  its  use.  Do  not  render 
this  pohcy  more  difficult  and  less  sure  for  us.  Do  not  give 
serious  reasons  for,  and  a  redoubled  impulse  to,  the  national 
passions  in  France.  This  is  not  what  you  owe  to  us,  what 
Europe  owes  to  us,  for  the  moderation  and  prudence  which  we 
have  shown  during  ten  years  I" 

This  was  indeed,  and  in  spite  of  the  eager  protestations  of 
Lord  Falmerston,  the  first  result  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of 
July,  the  effect  being  to  excite  outbursts  of  passion,  and  of 
that  warlike  feehng  which  is  alw  ays  easy  to  awaken  in  our 
minds.  The  revolutionaries  profited  immediately  by  it  in 
order  to  advance  towards  their  aim,  careless  of  the  fresh  em- 
barrassments which  confronted  the  country  in  a  moment  of 
national  crisis.  Everyw^here  agitation  was  stimulated  on  the 
subject  of  electoral  reform,  by  means  of  petitions  and  ban- 
quets. Important  industrial  strikes  took  place  at  various 
points.  At  home  as  well  as  abroad  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment continued  resolute  and  composed.  Armaments  were 
being  prepared  in  the  meantime ;  all  the  soldiers  of  the  classes 
of  1836  and  1839  stiU  disengaged  were  called  out,  and  the  forti- 
fied places  were  put  into  a  state  of  defence.  Threatened  by 
serious  dangers,  France  held  herself  ready  for  any  event,  and 
made  tliis  known  to  Europe.  Her  representatives  maintained 
their  reserve,  and  were  distant  and  gravely  dissatisfied.  The 
powers  were  disquieted  thereby,  but  without  ceasing  to  pursue 
the  resolutions  which  had  offended  France.  Count  Walewski 
was  charged  by  Thiers  to  bear  to  Mehemet  Ali  counsels  of 
moderation  and  prudence;  he  urged  his  futile  efforts  even  at 
Constantinople.  Lord  Palme rston  had  skilfully  succeeded  in 
explaining  his  conduct  before  Parliament  and  to  the  public, 
which  was  at  first  very  divided  regarding  the  real  nature  of 
the  Eastern  question,  as  well  as  the  diplomatic  proceedings  of 
the  government.    Henceforth  the  English  feeling  was  carried 


away  by  party  dissensions,  which  tended  to  strengthen  the 
ministry. 

Meanwhile  events  were  precipitated  in  the  east,  and  the 
l>owers  seemed  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  discarding  in  ad- 
vance all  means  of  pacific  solution.  The  first  interval  of  ten 
days  had  not  expired,  and  already,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, Commodore  Sir  Charles  Napier  began  hostihties,  by 
capturing  the  Egyptian  merchant-ships  in  the  harbor  of  Bey- 
rout,  and  by  exciting  the  uprising  of  the  Syrian  insurgents. 
Twenty  years  afterw^ards  he  himself  pronounced  upon  the 
part  which  he  had  then  played  in  Syria.  "  I  w^as  ashamed 
for  my  country  and  for  myself,"  he  said  in  Parliament,  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1860.  ''The  government  had  sent  me  there  to 
perform  amission;  I  acquitted  myself  of  it,  but  ap^ainst  my 
will.  Under  Mehemet  Ah,  Syria  was  quiet  and  peaceable.  If 
Lord  Ponsonby  had  not  sent  agents  to  stir  up  the  population, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  with  the  weak  forces  at 
our  disposal  to  put  to  flight  an  army  of  three  or  four  thousand 
men."  A  few  days  later  this  army,  under  the  orders  of  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  drifted  miserablv  into  the  bands  of  a  force  com- 
posed  of  English,  Austrians,  Turks,  and  Albanians,  disem- 
barked at  Beyrout  by  the  Anglo-Austrian  fleet.  Beyrout 
succumbed  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  Sidon  on  the  21st, 
giving  up  vast  sup]>lies  of  provisions  to  the  victors  almost 
without  resistance.  On  the  14th  of  September  the  sultan,  sup- 
poi'ted  by  the  aUied  powers,  pronounced  the  deposition  of 
Mehemet  Ali. 

In  France  the  astonishment  and  dismay  were  great :  all 
hope  of  maintaining  peace  was  now  at  an  end.  The  posses'sion 
of  Egypt  alone  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  pasha;  on  the 
advice  of  the  wisest  councillors  the  ministry  resolved  to  make 
a  casus  belli  of  an  attack  upon  this  point,  and  to  continue 
warlike  preparations,  concentrating  in  the  waters  of  the  Isle 
d'Hyeres  the  fleet  which  was  then  anchored  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Salamine.  "If  you  want  to  take  Egypt  from  the 
pasha,"  declared  Guizot  to  Lord  Palmerston,  "  the  cannon 
will  decide  between  us."  The  attitude  was  resolute  without 
being  provocative;  it  was  unfortunately  too  often  contra- 
dicted by  rash  words,  and  by  that  outburst  of  revolutionary 
passions  wiiich  had  been  so  long  unchained  amongst  us.  In 
England  as  w^ell  as  in  Germany  the  public  feehng  responded  in 
patriotic  demonstrations,  which  were  also  ardent  and  mcon- 
eiderate.     "We  are  returning  to  1831,"  wrote  Guizot  on  the 
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I3th  of  October,  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  "to  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  making  use  of  the  national  power,  and  urging  on  war 
without  legitimate  motives,  and  without  reasonable  chances 
of  success,  in  the  sole  hope,  and  with  the  sole  purpose,  of 
creating  revolutions.  The  question  of  Syria  is  not  a  legitimate 
case  for  war.  This  I  hold  as  undeniable.  France,  which  has 
not  gone  to  war  to  hberate  Poland  from  Russia  and  Italy  from 
Austria,  cannot  reasonably  go  to  war  in  order  that  Syria  may 
be  held  by  the  pasha  and  not  by  the  sultan.  No  other  ques- 
tion has  hitherto  been  raised  in  principle  by  the  convention  of 
15th  July.  In  fact,  by  its  execution  no  great  French  interest 
is  attacked.  Enterprise  in  the  east  may  bring  about  some- 
thing different  from  what  is  aimed  at :  questions  may  be  bom 
there,  events  may  arise  to  which  France  could  not  remain  in- 
different. It  is  a  question  of  arming,  of  holding  herself  ready ; 
it  is  not  a  reason  for  herself  raising  in  the  east  events  and 
questions  still  more  grave,  and  which  are  not  bom  naturally.'' 
At  home  the  natural  results  of  the  warlike  agitation  found 
expression  in  revolutionary  agitation ;  a  strange  attempt  hap- 
pened which  serves  to  show  its  effects  on  excited  spirits  mled 
by  a  fixed  idea.  On  the  6th  of  August,  at  two  in  the  morning, 
a  small  English  packet-boat,  the  City  of  Edinburgh  landed  on 
the  French  coast,  at  Vimereux,  near  Boulogne,  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  accompanied  by  some  accompHces,  who  had  either 
come  like  him  from  England  or  joined  him  on  the  shore.  For 
many  months,  in  spite  of  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  which 
he  had  formerly  testified  towards  the  king,  the  prince  had 
labored  to  gain  over  officers  in  various  regiments  occupying 
the  northern  departments.  He  had  purchased  the  Commerce, 
and  its  principal  editor,  Maugin,  a  passionate  Jacobin  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  too  corrupt  to  refuse  the  means  of 
making  money.  They  had  tried  to  spread  the  conviction  tliat 
the  Bonapartist  pretenders  had  experienced  kindness  at  the 
hands  of  several  great  powers.  On  embarking  in  the  Thames, 
Louis  Napoleon  announced  to  his  companions  the  object  of  his 
enterprise.  "We  proceed  to  France,'' he  said.  "Tliere  we 
shall  find  powerful  and  devoted  friends.  The  only  obstacle 
to  victory  is  at  Boulogne ;  once  that  point  is  carried,  our  suc- 
cess is  sure.  Numerous  auxiliaries  a^vait  us;  and  if  I  am 
seconded  as  they  have  promised  me,  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines 
•n  us,  in  a  few  days  we  shall  be  in  Paris,  and  history  will  say 
that  it  was  with  a  handful  of  brave  men  such  as  you  that  I 
accomplished  this  great  and  glorious  enterprise." 
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Three  accomplices  only  awaited  the  prince  on  the  coast  •  one 
of  these,  Aladenise,  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  42nd  regiment 
of  the  Hue,  reckoned  to  carry  along  with  him  all  his  comrades. 
They  marched  on  Boulogne,  to  which  the  packet-boat  had  just 
returned.  The  barracks  were  naturally  the  fii-st  object  of 
attention.  Tlie  lieutenant  preceded  the  conspirators,  announc- 
ing to  the  assembled  soldiers  the  downfall  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  as  it  had  been  decreed  by  Prince  Louis  in  a  procla- 
mation which  he  had  brought  from  England ;  they  were  then 
chosen  to  march  on  Paris  in  order  to  re-establish  the  empire. 
Surprised,  and  excited  by  a  speech  by  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
soldiers  cried  "Long  Uve  the  emperor!"  But  some  officers 
had  already  hastened  to  the  spot;  the  captain,  Colonel  Puyge- 
lier,  with  sword  in  hand,  struggled  against  the  conspirators 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  "Prince  Louis  or  not!"  ex- 
claimed the  captain,  "I  only  see  in  you  a  conspirator.  Clear 
the  barracks !"  The  soldiers  advanced  in  order  to  protect  him 
in  the  struggle,  which  was  prolonged.  The  brave  officer  had 
just  exclaimed,  "Help,  grenadiers!"  when  unfortunately  a 
bullet  from  a  pistol  which  the  prince  held  struck  a  soldier  in 
the  neck  very  near  where  the  captain  was  standing:.  Discon- 
certed by  this  accident,  the  insurgents  retired  in  disorder, 
addressing  themselves  on  their  route  to  the  people,  and  direct- 
ing their  course  to  the  magazines  of  arms  in  the  upper  town. 
The  gate  of  the  arsenal  resisted  their  efforts;  the  national 
guard  began  to  assemble ;  the  small  force  took  in  all  haste  the 
direction  of  the  shore,  casting  themselves  pell-mell  into  the 
long-boat  of  the  packet.  Pursued,  summoned  to  stop,  the 
victims  of  some  stray  shots,  they  saw  their  hopes  betrayed  by 
the  waves  as  well  as  by  man ;  the  boat  capsized,  and  those  on 
board  had  some  difficulty  in  saving  their  lives.  Perhaps  thej 
believed  themselves  threatened  by  the  rigors  of  a  government 
which  they  had  twice  gratuitously  offended.  Honest  people 
reproached  King  Louis  Philippe  with  the  generous  attitude 
which  he  had  maintained  towards  him  whom  they  then  called 
an  adventurer,  but  whom,  by  the  strangest  coincidence,  they 
were  one  day  to  call  upon  to  reign  over  France.  Condemned 
by  the  Court  of  Peers  to  perpetual  confinement,  and  impris- 
oned within  the  walls  of  Ham,  from  which  he  was  to  escape 
at  the  end  of  six  yeai's.  Prince  Louis  acknowledged  subse- 
quently the  justice  of  his  sentence.  Finding  himself,  during  a 
tour  as  President  of  the  Republic,  under  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  which  had  held  him  a  prisoner  (22nd  July,  1849),  he 
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expressed  surprise  that  he  had  not  been  impeached  for  twice 
violating  the  laws  of  his  country.  "  To-day,  when  elected  by 
all  France,  I  have  become  the  legitimate  head  of  this  great 
nation,  I  shall  not  glorify  myself  for  a  captivity  which  had 
for  its  cause  an  attack  upon  a  regularly  constituted  govern- 
ment. When  one  has  seen  how  tlie  most  just  revolutions 
draw  evils  in  their  train,  one  understands  fidly  the  audacity 
of  having  wished  to  take  on  one's  self  the  terrible  responsi- 
bility of  a  change.  I  do  not  therefore  compassionate  myself 
for  having  expiated  here  by  an  imprisonment  of  six  years  my 
temerity  against  the  laws  and  against  my  country." 

The  attempt  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  excited  more  curi- 
osity and  raillery  than  apprehension.  A  fresh  outrage  against 
the  king,  committed  by  a  miserable  fellow  named  Darmes,  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1840,  caused  more  uneasiness,  and  seemed 
to  indicate  a  growing  state  of  revolutionary  agitation.  The 
government  suffered  insensibly  from  the  contagion  of  restless- 
ness. Anxious  as  it  was,  it  became  more  and  more  warlike. 
Thiei-s  proposed  a  fine  plan  for  the  fortification  of  Paris ;  he 
claimed  the  augmentation  of  the  effective  army;  and  the 
chambers  were  convoked  to  respond  to  these  wants.  The 
cabinet  presented  to  the  king  a  plan  for  the  speech  from  the 
crown;  its  language  was  firm  and  dignified,  but  it  was  con- 
ceived in  the  prospect  of  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing from  the  country  the  means  of  putting  it  in  a  state  of 
preparati(in.  The  king  dechned  to  x>lace  himself  in  such 
jeopardy.  He  believed  th.at  peace  was  possible  and  desirable. 
From  the  heart  even  of  the  cabinet  he  received  advice  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  other  ministers,  "Discharge  us,  sire,"  said 
Cousin,  "'we  drive  you  to  war."  For  the  second  time  in  a 
month  the  cabinet  offered  its  resignation,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  king,  Guizot  was  still  in  London,  ready  to  take  part 
in  the  session  of  the  chambers;  the  king  and  Thiers  wrote  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  pressing  him  to  return  to  Paris.  A  few 
days  later,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1S40,  he  formed,  under  the 
presidency  of  Poult,  and  as  minister  o\  foreign  affairs,  the  last 
cal>inet  wliich  was  for  many  yeai's  to  govern  France  under 
the  constitutional  monarchy  by  the  noble  and  peaceable  alli- 
ance of  liberty  and  autliority. 

It  was  a  heavy  burden  which  the  new  councillors  had  ac- 
cepted from  the  crown  in  a  situation  of  which  they  knew  all 
the  dangers.  "Why  has  the  cabinet  of  29th  October  t^iken 
the  place  of  that  of  the  1st  of  March?"  said  Thiers  in  the  die- 


cussion  of  the  address.  "Because  the  cabinet  of  the  1st  of 
March  thought  that  in  a  certain  case  it  was  necessary  to  make 
war.  Why  has  the  cabinet  of  the  29th  of  October  come?  It 
has  come  with  certain  peace."  Guizot  at  once  replied,  "The 
honorable  gentleman  has  only  uttered  a  moiety  of  the  truth ; 
under  the  ministry  of  1st  March  war  was  certain."  The 
preparations  for  war  had  not  ceased,  and  the  attitude  of 
France  remained  resolute  in  its  isolation.  The  question  of  the 
fortifications  of  Paris  was  brought  before  the  chambers  in 
agreement  with  Thiers ;  and  in  spite  of  the  doubts  of  the  pre- 
servers of  peace  at  any  price,  and  in  spite  of  the  secret  discon- 
tent of  the  abettors  of  disorder,  the  law  was  voted,  and  the 
great  work  commenced.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  on  this 
subject  to  Guizot:  "Your  fortifications  of  Paris  have  closed 
that  era  of  wars  of  invasion  and  of  rapid  marching  on  capitals 
which  Napoleon  opened.  They  have  almost  done  for  you 
what  the  ocean  does  for  us.  If  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  be- 
lieve me,  they  will  all  do  as  much.  I  know  not  whether  wars 
will  be  thus  rendered  shorter  or  less  murderous,  but  thev  avIU 
infallibly  be  less  revolutionary.  You  have  rendered  by  this 
example  a  great  service  to  the  security  of  nations  and  the 
order  of  Europe."  Even  at  the  present  time,  after  a  double 
and  grievous  experience —of  enemies  besieging  the  ca]ntal  of 
France  with  success,  and  of  a  triumphant  insurrection  retain- 
ing it  for  more  than  two  months  against  the  efforts  of  the 
regular  government— the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
remain  true,  and  have  been  justified  by  events.  The  resist- 
ance of  France  during  the  war  of  1870  and  1871  concentrated 
almost  entirely  in  Paris ;  only  the  fortifications  of  Paris  ren- 
dered that  resistance  possible. 

Meanwhile  the  change  of  the  French  ministry  weighed  on 
the  diplomatic  deliberations.  It  was  known  in  Europe  that 
the  new  ministry  was  favorable  to  peace,  without  relaxing 
anything  of  the  quiet  dignity  of  its  attitude.  The  German 
powers  began  then  to  manifest  the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to 
a  situtation  which  with  good  reason  disquieted  peaceable 
spirits.  Despite  the  deposition  pronounced  by  the  sultan 
against  Meheniet  Ali,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
heredity  of  Egypt  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  pasha  on  certain 
conditions  which  he  could  stdl  execute.  On  the  spontaneous 
advice  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Mchemet  Ali  sent  back  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  Turkish  fleet  which  still  remained  in  his  har- 
bors,  and  ordered  the    evacuation  of  Syria  by  his  troopa 
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Henceforth,  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July  was  executed,  and 
it  was  left  to  the  four  powers  to  overcome  the  tardiness  and 
XnaUce  of  the  Porte.  They  employed  themselves  actively  in 
this,  not  without  meeting  obstacles  on  the  part  of  Mehcmet 
AH  a^  well  as  on  that  of  Lord  Ponsonby.  At  the  same  time, 
and  in  order  to  signalize  the  return  of  France  into  the  Eu- 
ropean concert,  a  special  convention,  accepted  by  all  the 
powers,  ruled  the  question  of  tbe  closing  of  the  Stvaits  in  tiie 
Black  Sea.  The  two  treaties  were  signed  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1841.  Eventually,  and  in  spite  of  the  errors,  the  faults,  and 
the  disquieting  griefs  whicb  bad  for  France  marked  tbe  great 
eastern  question,  the  European  peace  bad  been  m.iintained. 
In  the  midst  of  peace  the  armaments  of  precaution  raised  by 
France  in  1840  had  been  maintained  also;  tbe  fortifications  of 
Paris  arose;  and  Europe,  feeling  tbe  void  which  the  absence 
of  France  made  in  her  councils,  sbowed  herself  eager  to  make 
her  return  to  her  place.  France  did  not  return  till  Europe 
asked  her,  after  having  caused  the  Porte  to  make  tbe  conces- 
sions clnimed  by  the  pasha,  while  declaring  that  the  ti-caty  of 
15th  July,  1840,  was  finally  extinguished.  Mebemet  Ali, 
driven  from  Syria,  threatened  even  in  Egypt,  was  establisbed 
hereditarily  and  under  equitable  conditions,  not  on  account 
of  his  own'  forces,  but  in  consideration  of  France,  and  in  the 
firm  desire  of  maintaining  peace  in  Europe.  By  tbe  conven- 
tion of  13th  July,  1841,  the  Porte  found  herself  withdrawn 
from  the  exclusive  protection  of  Russia,  and  placed  in  the 
sphere  of  the  general  interests,  and  of  the  common  dehbera- 
tions  of  Europe,  while  this  sensible  and  wary  poHcy  removed 
from  her  the  grave  dangers  wbich  bad  so  long  menaced  her. 

The  re-establishment  of  good  relations  with  England  soon 
manifested  itself  with  heartiness.  Tlie  ministry  of  Lord 
Palmerston  had  been  replaced  by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  both  of  whom  were  animated  towards  France 
with  kindly  intentions.  Tbe  difficult  negotiations  relative  to 
the  repression  of  tbe  slave-trade  bad  been  renewed  with  the 
new  cabinet ;  public  opinion  in  France  claimed  tbe  abohtion  of 
the  reciprocal  right  of  search  among  tbe  vessels  suspected  of 
trading.  Prolonged  and  lively  discussions  took  place  in  the 
chambers.  Immediately  after  tbese  discussions,  and  wbile 
the  question  was  still  pending,  Queen  Victoria  came  to  pay  to 
King  Louis  PhiMppe,  at  the  Cbateau  d'Eu,  a  visit  of  friend- 
ship and  goo<l  neighbor! iness.  which  the  king  returned  to  her 
some  weeks  later  at  Windsor  (2nd  September,  and  7th  0<'tobor, 
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1844).  At  the  beginning  of  this  exchange  of  royal  courtesies, 
the  Due  de  Broghe,  entrusted  with  carrying  out  in  London  the 
negotiation  with  reference  to  the  right  of  search,  inaugurated, 
by  mutual  arrangement  with  the  English  commissioners,  a 
new  system  of  watching  and  repressing  the  slave-traflac. 
And,  on  the  successful  result  of  a  transaction  which  had  been 
conducted  on  both  sides  with  dignified  sincerity,  Broghe  was 
able  to  say  to  Lord  Aberdeen:  *'I  hope,  my  Lord,  that 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  it  will  be  your  good 
fortune  to  say  to  your  opponents  what  the  Lacedemonian 
did  to  the  Athenian,  'What  thou  sayest,  that  I  do.'  It  is 
to  you  that  the  definitive  overthrow  of  the  trade  in  ne^oes  is 
due/' 

This  good  understanding  between  France  and  England,  so 
long  disturbed,  so  necessary  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  had  to 
resist  all  the  difficulties  and  daily  jealousies  of  diplomacy. 
The  two  governments  acted  together  upon  the  Porte  in  favor 
of  tbe  Christians  of  Lebanon ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen's  instruc- 
tiong  to  Sir  Edward  Lyons  at  Athens  prescribed  the  same 
moderation  as  Guizot  invariably  recommended  to  Piscatory, 
who  was  then  our  minister  in  Greece,  powerful  and  influential 
in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  of  a  government  which  was 
new,  and  therefore  much  exposed  to  the  suspicions  of  the  Eng- 
lish minister.  In  Spain  nothing  could  destroy  that  ancient 
rivalry  between  the  two  nations  which  was  produced  by  re- 
mote recollections,  as  well  as  recent  struggles.  A  dread  of 
the  ambitious  designs  and  preponderance  of  France  in  Spain 
greatly  and  permanently  influenced,  and  still  influences,  the 
mind  of  England.  The  revolutions  wbich  continued  to  agitate 
Spain,  the  fall  of  Queen  Christina  as  regent,  and  elevation  of 
General  Espartero  to  power,  conferred  for  a  short  time  upon 
the  English  agents  a  predominating  mfluence,  which  was 
moderated  in  its  effects  by  the  good  sense  and  justice  of  the 
cabinet  in  London.  The  same  moderation,  mixed  with  some 
display  of  ill-temper,  signalized  Lord  Aberdeen's  attitude  on 
the  occasion  of  tbe  great  commercial  treaties  concluded  in  1843 
and  1845  between  France  and  Belgium.  In  the  distant  seas 
no  difficulty  was  raised  by  the  establishment  of  our  stations  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  on  the  islands  Mayotte  and  Nossi-Be 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  France  was  still  hindered  in  her 
progress  by  the  prejudice  and  distrust  of  England,  though 
certain  of  her  earnest  good -will  and  her  unswerving  loyalty. 
Happy  times,  when  tbe  politicians  of  both  countries  did  not 
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speak  all  they  thought,  but  never  spoke  anything  but  the 
tmth ! 

The  same  harmony  did  not  eveiywhero  reign  in  our  diplo- 
matic relations.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  persisted  in  his  sys- 
tematic reserve  towards  King  Louis  Philippe.  On  the  1st  of 
Jcmuary,  1842,  Count  Pahlen,  the  Russian  ambassador,  when 
about  to  becouie  senior  member  of  the  diplomatic  body,  whose 
duty  wa.s  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  king,  was  recalled  by  the 
emperor,  and  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg.  The  French  ambas- 
sador in  Russia,  M.  Barante,  was  already  in  Paris,  but  the 
French  legation  were  indisposed  on  St.  Nicholas'  day,  and  did 
not  appear  at  the  emperor  s  reception.  Neither  of  the  two 
ambassadors  returned  to  his  post. 

It  was  from  abroad  that  in  1840,  when  the  new  cabinet  was 
summoned,  the  most  serious  dangers  and  urgent  difficulties 
came  upon  us,  but  a  resolute  and  wise  policy  kept  us  clear  of 
their  etfects  or  weakened  their  power.  With  reference  to 
home  affairs,  France  seemed  stronger,  and  every  day  more 
prosperous.  Immediately  after  Guizot  and  his  friends  came 
to  power,  it  was  their  duty  to  render  to  the  emperor  that 
homage  of  funeral  rites  which  was  then  universally  considered 
the  last  of  his  triumphs.  On  the  2ud  December,  1840,  Prince 
Joinville  kmded  at  Cherbourg,  brmging  back  from  St.  Helena 
Napoleon's  remains;  and  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  general  sentiment,  when,  with  the  deepest 
emotion,  he  said  to  the  prince,  "  Will  your  royal  higlmess 
allow  a  ploughman's  son,  who  has  become  a  navy  chaplain,  to 
offer  his  respectful  homage  to  the  son  of  his  king?  You  will 
perhaps  pardon  me  for  joining  my  feeble  voice  to  the  great 
voice  of  France,  and  anticipating  the  judgment  which  pos- 
terity will  form  of  your  expedition  to  St.  Helena,  when  en- 
graving your  name  beside  that  of  the  king,  your  august 
father,  on  the  tomb  of  the  gi*eat  man?" 

The  same  confiding  and  sympathetic  generosity  which  had 
sent  so  far  the  son  of  the  king  to  bring  back  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  remains  signalized  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  of 
the  15th  D->cember,  when  King  Loins  Phili])pe,  accompanied 
by  all  his  family  and  court,  received  the  funeral  procession  at 
the  Invalides.  Tlie  popidar  emotion  and  curiosity  remained 
quite  peacefid,  in  spite  of  some  attempts  to  produce  disonier. 
A  great  memory  and  spectacle  had  attracted  the  nmltitude, 
and  nothing  more.  **  The  friends  of  the  regime  of  hberty  and 
peace  wiere  justified  in  believing  that  the  imperial  regime  was 
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entirely  contained  in  the  emperor's  tomb.  No  fault  of  theirs 
led  to  the  events  which  revealed  it.  It  is  not  because  King 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  coun<"i11ors  again  raised  Napoleon's 
statue,  and  brought  back  his  coffin  from  St.  Helena,  that  the 
name  of  Napoleon  had  such  power  amid  the  social  disturbances 
of  1848.  The  monarchy  of  ISoO  would  not  have  gained  a  day 
by  showing  itself  jealous  and  suspiciuu*^  p-^^r  to  jcriitL.  all 
recollections  of  the  empire.  And  in  such  subordinate  attempts 
it  would  have  lost  the  glory  of  the  liberty  which  it  respected, 
and  the  generosity  which  it  displayed  towards  its  enemies — a 
glory  which  remains  to  it  after  its  disasters,  and  which  is  also 
a  power  that  death  cannot  injure."* 

In  their  noble  efforts  to  secure  that  difficult  glory  for  their 
country,  the  leaders  of  the  liberal-conservative  party  fre- 
quently met  with  painful  deceptions  and  serious  difficulties. 
The  passionate  manifestations  of  revolutionary  excitement 
were  succeeded  by  revolutionary  theories,  which  secretly  un- 
dermined amongst  the  masses  those  remains  of  moral  and 
religious  principles  which  had  survived  the  protracted  shocks 
in  our  recent  history,  or  were  slowly  reappearing  with  peace 
and  order.  The  St.  Simonians  had  recently  undertaken  to 
renew  society  by  their  principles ;  a  famous  trial  exposed  and 
combated  their  tendencies,  and  the  society  was  dissolved;  and 
the  many  distinguished  men  who  had  yielded  to  the  attractions 
of  Pere  Enfantin's  theories,  resumed,  like  him,  the  duties  of 
practical  life.  Victor  Considerant  and  Fourier  in  their  turn 
had  their  dreams  of  overthrowing  or  regenerating  the  social 
state.  Auguste  Comte  reduced  to  a  philosophy  the  lower  in- 
stincts of  human  nature,  and  in  the  name  of  positivism  ex- 
plained away  our  consoling  hopes  of  eternity.  The  results  of 
those  theories  acted  vaguely  upon  many  minds  who  believed 
themselves  free  from  their  influence.  The  revt>lt  against 
divine  and  higher  order  necessarily  begat  a  revolt  against 
human  and  material  order,  as  was  daily  proved  by  the  abuses 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  government  f<'lt  this,  and 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  present  and  future  danger;  they 
allowed  the  institution  full  liberty  of  action,  while  endeavoring 
to  prevent  or  repress  abuses.  Several  press  trials  resulted,  on 
the  part  of  the  juries,  in  dangerous  acquittals.  A  new  and 
utterly  abominable  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  Due 
dAumale,  coloael  of  the  17th  regiment  of  hght  infantry,  as  h« 
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entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  with  his  brothers  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours,  who  had  gone  to  meet  him. 
The  horse  of  the  officer  beside  the  prince  received  the  ball  in- 
tended for  the  latter,  and  fell  dead  instantly.  The  people  were 
deeply  moved.  Quenisset,  the  assassin,  was  not  an  isolated 
fanatic ;  there  was  a  clearly  proved  conspiracy.  The  Pee^-s' 
Court  shared  in  the  excitement,  and  the  debates  were  bril- 
liantly conducted  by  Hebert,  who  was  formerly  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  had  just 
been  raised  to  the  post  of  procureur-general  at  the  royal 
court,  to  which  new  position  he  was  called  till  the  king 
should  entrust  him  with  the  difficult  functions  of  keeper  of 
the  seals. 

Whilst  the  legal  authorities  of  the  country  labored  to  defend 
its  peace,  so  constantly  menaced,  the  chambers  discussed  and 
adopted  the  more  important  measures  of  administrative  and 
social  progress.  A  law  referring  to  the  work  of  children  in 
manufactories,  the  works  necessary  for  the  development  of 
national  defence,  the  navy,  and  roads  and  bridges,  the  net- 
work of  the  principal  lines  of  railway,  were  aU  voted  in  the 
session  1841-42.  After  a  discussion  marked  by  much  keen 
discussion,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejected  Ganneron's  pro- 
posal to  exclude  official  men  from  the  Assembly,  as  well  as 
that  of  Ducos  on  electoral  reform.  The  mind  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  real  want  of  the  country,  was  in 
favor  of  the  consolidation  of  the  gains  of  liberty,  so  dearly 
bought,  and  not  in  favor  of  new  and  dangerous  enterprises. 
*'Be  careful,"  said  Ouizot,  "not  to  take  up  all  the  questions 
they  may  be  pleased  to  raise,  or  any  business  they  may  ask 
you  to  enter  upon.  Do  not  so  easily  undertake  whatever 
burdens  the  fii*st  comer  may  fancy  to  lay  on  your  shoulders, 
when  the  burden  which  we  must  bear  is  already  so  heavy. 
Decide  the  necessary  questions,  perform  weU  the  duties  which 
fall  to  be  performed  in  due  course,  rejecting  those  which  ar© 
wantonly  and  unnecessarily  thrown  in  your  way." 

The  general  elections  of  1842  had  just  given  the  sanction  of 
the  country  to  that  firm  and  prudent  policy,  when  a  great 
misfortune,  sent  directly  by  the  hand  of  God,  suddenly  struck 
the  royal  family  and  France.  All  could  not  say,  as  did  Queen 
Mario-AmeUe,  when  prostrate  in  her  pious  grief,  ''  My  God!  it 
is  not  too  nmch,  but  it  is  a  great  deal!"  All  felt  like  the 
mother,  that  it  was  a  great  deal,  and  that  the  new  foundations 
of  the  national  repose  were  shaken,  when,  on  the  13th  July, 
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1842,  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  only  to 
survive  a  few  minutes.  Yomig,  handsome,  and  of  the  most 
attractive  and  amiable  disposition,  and  weU  quahtied  to  ad^ 
dress  and  please  the  people,  the  Due  d'Orleans  by  degrees  had 
learned  tiie  lessons  of  wise  government.  He  had  become  the 
firm  stay  of  the  throne,  and  a  source  of  consoling  hope,  at  the 
moment  when  an  untimely  death  removed  him  from  his  family 
and  country.  "I  have  no  information  to  give  you,"  wrote 
Guizot  to  all  the  French  representatives  at  the  principal  for- 
eign courts;  *'the  details  of  our  misfortune  are  known  every- 
where. I  was  for  three  hours  in  that  wretched  room,  oppo- 
site that  prince  as  he  was  dying  on  a  mattress,  his  father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  on  their  knees  around  him, 
holding  their  breaths  to  hear  him  breathe,  keeping  back 
everybody  that  a  little  fresh  air  might  reach  him.  I  saw  him 
die.  I  saw  the  king  and  queen  kiss  their  dead  son.  As  we 
left  the  house,  with  the  prince's  body  on  a  htter,  and  the  king 
and  queen  on  foot  behind  him,  a  long-continued  shout  of 
''Long  live  the  kingl"  burst  from  the  crowd,  composed  of 
people  of  the  lower  orders  who  had  assembled  roimd  the 
house.  I  have  just  seen  the  king.  Yesterday,  duriug  that 
agony,  he  showed  admirable  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and 
self-possession.  To-day  he  is  tired,  and  gives  way  more  than 
yesterday  to  sorrow,  but  with  a  physical  and  moral  strength 
that  surpasses  everything.  We  have  hastened  the  assembly 
of  the  chambei*s  by  a  week,  and  they  will  now  meet  on  the 
2Gth,  the  obsequies  taking  place  only  a  few  days  after.  Every- 
thing is,  and  will  be,  perfectly  quiet.  Good  order  is  mdia- 
pensable,  and  everybody  feels  it.  I  hope  also  that  it  will  be 
continued,  and  produce  its  proper  result." 

' '  In  France  the  king  never  dies, "  said  the  Due  de  Broglie  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  27th  August,  1842.  "An  excellent 
point  in  monarchical  government  is,  that  the  supreme  authority 
never  undergoes  any  interruption,  that  the  supremacy  is  never 
disputed;  that  between  two  reigns  there  cannot  even  be  a 
thought  of  detecting  the  least  interval  of  delay  or  hesitation. 
It  is  by  that  means  especially  that  this  government  rules  the 
minds  of  men,  and  restrains  their  ambitions.  The  monarchy 
is  the  empire  of  right,  order,  and  law.  Everything  must  be 
regulated  in  the  monarchy ;  everything  which  can  be  reason- 
ably foreseen  must  be  so ;  notliing  ought  to  be  left  by  choice  or 
forgetfulness  to  the  imcertainty  of  events.  Under  such  a  gov- 
ernment, in  fact,  the  monarchy  is  the  support  of  the  State; 
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when  that  support  begins  to  fail  everything  falls  to  pieces; 
everything  is  shaken  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  totter.  This  we 
have  recently  had  experience  of.  At  the  moment  when  the 
hand  of  God  weighed  upon  us  when  that  infinite  Wisdom 
whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  struck  the  nation  m  the  per- 
son of  the  first-born  of  the  royal  house,  and  reaped  our  dearest 
hope  in  full  flower,  all  hearts  felt  frozen  with  secret  terror. 
Public  anxiety  manifested  itself  through  the  accents  of  grief: 
there  was  uneasiness  on  every  brow,  as  well  as  tears  in  every 
eye.  All  mentally  considered  how  many  years  still  separate 
the  heir  of  the  throne  from  the  age  when  he  can  with  a  firm 
hand  seize  the  sceptre  of  his  grandfather  and  the  sword  of  his 
father.  All  asked  themselves  what  should  in  the  meantime 
happen  if  the  days  of  the  king  were  not  numbered  according 
to  his  people's  prayers  and  the  State's  wants.  All  sought  tor 
an  answer  in  the  charter,  and  regretted  its  silence." 

It  was  to  supply  this  omission  in  the  charter,  and  calm 
the  well-founded  anxiety  of  the  country,  that  the  chambers 
were  summoned  to  legislate  regarding  the  regency.  "The  law 
as  proposed  is  very  simple, "  wrote  Guizot  to  the  diplomatic 
agents.  '•  It  is  an  application  to  the  regency  of  the  essential 
principles  of  our  constitutional  monarchy— heredity,  the  Salic 
law,  the  unity  and  inviolability  of  the  royal  power.  The  guard 
and  tutelage  of  the  king  in  his  minority  are  entrusted  to  his 
mother  and  grandmother.  The  proposal  does  not  aim  at  the 
anticipating  or  providing  for  all  imaginable  hypotheses  or  pos- 
sible chances.  It  decides  the  questions,  and  provides  for  the 
necessities,  imposed  upon  us  by  present  circumstances." 

The  discussion  in  the  chambers  was  more  ambitious  and 
theoretic<'il  than  were  the  deliberations  in  the  ministerial 
council.  All  the  characteristics  of  the  different  systems  of 
regency  were  laid  down,  with  their  respective  advantages  and 
inconveniences.  The  opposition  defended  the  principle  of  an 
elective  regency— in  practical  application,  a  female  regency; 
but  Thiers  on  this  point  abandoned  his  friends,  and  eloquently 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  ministerial  proposal.  The  extreme  left, 
through  Ledru-Rollin  as  their  mouthpiece,  demanded  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  who,  they  said,  were  the  only  really  constituent 
power.  Guizot  and  Thiei^s  were  of  one  mind  in  rejecting  tliis 
theory.  ''The  constitutional  government  is  the  sovereignty  of 
society  organized,"  said  the  former.  "Beyond  that,  there  is 
only  the  social  mass,  moving  about  at  hap-hazard,  strugghng 
with  the  chances  of  revolution.     Revolutions  are  not  organ* 
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s^  ized ;  they  have  not  assigned  to  them  a  place  and  legal  pro 
"^  cedure  in  the  course  of  the  affairs  of  nations.  No  human 
power  governs  such  events;  they  belong  to  a  greater  master. 
God  alone  disposes  of  them;  and  when  they  break  out  God 
makes  use  of  the  most  various  instiaiments  to  reconstitute 
shaken  society.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  seen  three 
constituent  powers;  in  the  year  VIII.,  Napoleon;  in  1814, 
Louis  XYIII. ;  in  1830,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  is  the 
real  and  actual  state  of  matters.  AU  that  you  talk  about — 
those  votes,  voting-papers,  open  registei-s,  appeals  to  the  people 
— aU  that  is  fiction,  imagination,  and  pretence." 

*'I  do  not  beheve  in  the  constituent  power,"  said  Thiers. 
**It  did  exist,  I  know,  at  different  epochs  in  our  history;  but 
allow  me  to  tell  you  that  if  it  was  the  real  sovereign,  if  it  was 
above  the  constituted  powers,  it  would,  nevertheless,  have  had 
a  wretched  part  to  play  by  itself.   In  fact,  it  was  in  the  French 
assemblies  in  the  wake  of  the  factions ;  and  under  the  con- 
sulate, and  under  the  empire,  at  the  service  of  a  great  man. 
It  then  assumed  the  form  of  a  conservative  senate,  who,  on  a 
signal  given  by  a  man  who  made  every thmg  bend  under  the 
ascendancy  of  his  genius,  made  aU  the  constitutions  which  he 
asked  of  them.     Under  the  restoration  it  took  another  form. 
It  concealed  itself  under  Article  XIV.  of  the  Charter:  it  was 
the  power  of  conceding  the  charter,  and  modifying  it.     Those 
were  the  different  parts  played  by  the  constituent  power  for 
the  last  fifty  years.     Do  not  say  it  is  the  glory  of  our  liivStory, 
for  the  victories  of  Zurich,   Marengo,    and   Austerlitz  have 
nothing  in  common  with  those  wretched  constitutional  com- 
edies.    I  therefore  have  no  respect  for  the  constituent  power. ** 
Thus  defended  by  most  lofty  and  powerful  arguments,  the 
law  was  passed  by  a  great  majority  in  both  chambers.     The 
Duke  of  Nemours,  who  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  all, 
was  appointed  to  exercise,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  powers  of 
that  temporary  monarchy  which  is  called  the  regency ;  and 
the    bereaved    Duchess    of    Orleans    bravely  undertook    the 
charge  and  education  of  her  two  sons,  Louis  Philippe,  Count 
of  Paris,  born  24th  August,  1838,  and  Robert,  Duke  of  Char- 
tres,   bom   1st  November,  1840.     She  afterwards  nobly  pre- 
pared them  for  a  future  more  sad  and  troubled  than  could 
then  be  anticipated. 

The  government  also  resumed  their  course,  reaUy  weakenenl, 
though  in  the  long  vistas  of  the  future  apparently  strength- 
ened by  the  harmony  of  thought  and  feeUng  which  was  mam* 
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fested  immediately  after  the  catastrophe.  Affairs  of  great 
complexity  and  importance  were  now  in  preparation,  which 
were  exaggerated  by  the  agitations  of  parhamentary  rule,  and 
produced  very  serious  results  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Afar  off,  in  the  regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  storms  were 
gradually  gathering  wliich  were  soon  to  burst  upon  London 
and  Paris,  in  the  chambers  and  the  diplomatic  communica- 
tions of  both  nations.  All  was  the  natural  result  of  events 
wliich  appeared  unimportant. 

French  sailors  had  long  felt  the  want  of  findmg  in  the 
southern  seas  a  landmark  and  secure  refuge  under  the  na- 
tional flag.  In  1844  this  want  seemed  to  be  met  by  an  estab- 
lishment on  the  Marquesas  Islands,  made  by  the  advice  of 
Admiral  Petit-Thouars,  who  had  just  returned  from  those 
countries,  and  was  now  appointed  to  take  possession  in  the 
name  of  France.  The  ambition  of  the  brave  sailor  was  not 
limited  by  these  precise  instructions;  he  thought  he  might 
extend  our  protectorate  as  far  as  the  Society  Islands,  and  more 
particularly  Tahiti.  The  native  queen,  Pomare,  afraid  and 
anxious,  unresistingly  accepted  a  rule  which  was  speciously 
disguised,  and  the  French  flag  floated  over  Tahiti,  as  well  as 
the  Marquesiis. 

No  political  power  had  till  then  taken  possession  of  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  and  our  occupation  was  regular.  The  religious 
power,  however,  of  some  English  missionaries  had  been  there 
in  exercise  alone,  with  a  devotion  which  was  at  first  attended 
with  danger,  but  afterwards  uninterrupted  and  powerful.  At 
the  thought  of  a  possible  invasion  of  apostles  from  another 
Christian  communion,  the  con\4ctions  and  jealousy  of  the 
English  missionaries  quickly  took  alarm.  Mutual  suscepti- 
bihties  led  to  troublesome  procedure.  The  influence  of  the 
English  missionaries  was  naturally  great ;  and  Admiral  Petit- 
Thouars  believed  that  the  interests  and  dignity  of  France  were 
injured  by  the  action  of  Pritchard,  the  English  missionary- 
consul,  as  well  as  by  the  conduct  which  he  had  suggested  to 
Queen  Pomare.  In  1843,  on  returning  to  those  countries  after 
a  long  absence,  the  admiral  declared  the  sovereign  of  the 
island  had  forfeited  her  rights,  on  account  of  the  infraction  of 
a  treaty  voluntarily  concluded  with  France.  He  then  boldly 
took  possession  of  the  Society  Islands,  without,  at  first,  any 

resistance. 

When  in  February,  1844.  this  distant  news  reached  Paris, 
the  government  considered  the  admiral's  action  violent  and 
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irregular,  and  at  once  disavowed  it  by  restoring  our  simple 
protectorate,  in  spite  of  the  excitement  and  indignation  of  the 
opposition,  who  charged  the  ministers  with  a  cowardly  com- 
plaisance towards    England.      Meanwhile  the  anger  of   the 
Tahitians  and   uneasiness  of  the   EngUsh  missionaries    had 
borne  their  fruits.     A  sedition  broke  out  in  the  Society  Islands 
which  was  firmly  aod  prudently  repressed  by  Admiral  Bruat' 
recently  appointed  governor  of  our  possessions  in  Oceania' 
His  subordinates,  however,  were  not  so  moderate ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  an  attack  on  a  French  sailor,  Commandant  d'Au- 
bigny  ordered  Mr.  Pritchard  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned 
and  declared  Papeiti,  the  capital,  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.     Ad- 
miral Bruat  set  at  hberty  the  former  consular  agent,  just  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  Friendly  Isles,  and  placed 
him  on  board  a  smaU  English  vessel,  which  took  him  away. 
The  missionaries  gladly  assisted  our  governor  in  his  efforts  to 
appease  the  rising  of  the  natives,  though  the  struggle  at  Tahiti 
still  lasted  for  some  time.     It  broke  out  also  in  London  on  a 
question  put  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  irritation  of  the  ministry'  was  clearly  shown  from 
his  reply.     The  resulting  negotiations  were  long  and  intricate. 
England  thought  her  national  honor  was  wounded;  and  anger 
was  stirred  up  by  religious  prejudices.     The  good  sense  and 
friendly  intentions  of  the  ministers  on  both  sides,  who  had 
been  specially  appointed  to  treat  the  affair,  succeeded  in  avoid- 
ing complications  it  miglit  have  involved.     England  agreed  to 
acknowledge  the  French  protectorate  of  Tahiti,  without  pro- 
testing against  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  only  asking  on 
his  behalf  a  moderate  indemnity  for  the  losses  he  had  under^ 
gone. 

In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
1845,  King  Louis  Philippe  responded  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  Queen  of  England  at  the  prorogation  of  Parha^ 
ment:  ''My  government,"  said  he,  "took  part  with  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  in  discussions  which  might  have 
occasioned  a  doubt  lest  the  relations  between  the  two  States 
were  altered.  A  mutual  feeling  of  good  will  and  equity  has 
maintained  between  France  and  England  that  happy  har- 
mony which  is  a  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world." 

In  Paris  there  was  an  extremely  keen  discussion  upon  the 
paragraph  of  the  address  which  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
the  ministry.  Both  in  France  and  England  pubhc  opinion 
was  excited.     The  concessions  strictly  indispensable  to  the 
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peace  of  the  vrovld  seemed  enormous,  and  humiliating  to  the 
pride  of  our  country.  It  was  the  first  time  for  four  years  that 
the  pariiamentary  opposition  felt  itself  borne  by  a  cun-ent  ad- 
verse to  the  miiiisterial  policy,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
taking  advantage  of  it.  The  government  boldly  accepted  the 
challenpre.  "I  tliank  the  conmiission  for  the  frankness  of 
their  adhesion,"  said  Guizot.  "We  are  convinced  that  our 
four  years'  policy  has  been  sound,  honorable,  advantageous  to 
the  country,  suited  to  its  interests,  and  morally  great.  But 
such  a  policy  is  difficult,  very  difficult:  it  has  many  prej- 
udices, passions  and  obstaclos  to  surmount  on  these  benches, 
bey<^iid  these  benches,  in  public,  everywhere— great  and  small 
obstacles.  To  succeed,  it  requires  the  well-defined  and  steady 
assistance  of  the  gi-eat  powei*s  of  the  State.  If  that  assistance, 
I  do  not  say  entirely  fails  us,  but  is  not  so  steadfast  that  that 
pohcy  can  be  continued  with  success,  we  should  not  remain  in 
charge  of  it.  We  should  not  allow  what  we  consider  a  good 
pohcy  to  be  disfigured,  enervated,  and  degraded  in  our  hands, 
or  that  it  should  become  common-place  by  weakness.  All  that 
we  ask  for  is.  that  the  decision  be  perfectly  clear  and  intelli- 
gible to  every  one.  Whatever  it  is,  the  cabinet  will  be  glad  of  it." 

The  discussion  raihed  several  hesitating  minds,  but  dis- 
turbed others  who  were  already  influenced  by  stupid  or  mis- 
leading reports  in  some  of  the  newspapers.  The  majority  of 
the  chamber  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  cabinet,  but  it 
wan  seriously  reduced  in  number,  213  having  voted  for  the 
paxagrai»h,  against  205.     The  cabinet  resolved  to  resign. 

It  was  an  impressive  scene,  not  easily  forgot  by  those  pres- 
ent, the  excitement  suddenly  pervading  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties on  the  comparative  clu'ck  of  the  ministry  and  the  news 
of  their  proposed  resignation.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen 
conservative  deputies,  in  solemn  assembly,  resolved  to  make  a 
formal  request  to  their  parliamentaiy  chiefs  not  to  abandon 
the  helm  of  government  at  such  a  moment.  Touched  and 
strengthened  by  this  sympathy  and  confidence,  the  ministers 
again  acce|)ted  the  burden.  The  deserters  returned  to  the 
flag ;  and  the  government  soon  found  a  new  occasion  of  show- 
ing their  independence  of  action  with  regard  to  foreign  pow- 
ers. Amongst  the  more  ignorant  classes,  the  conservative 
deputies  who  had  supported  the  cabinet  through  that  formid- 
able crisis  received  and  kept  the  name  of  "Pritchnrdists,"  as 
an  insulting  memorial  of  a  silly  and  groundless  public  irrita' 
tion. 
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The  confidence  and  sympathy  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  moderation  of  the  French  and  English  governments  could 
alone  produce  a  peaceful  result  from  a  puerile  quarrel,  aggra- 
vated and  mcreased  by  the  difficulties  inherent  to  parliamen- 
tary regime.     The  good  intentions  of  the  English  minister 
were  at  almost  the  same  moment  put  to  another  test.     The 
Due  de  Bordeaux  had  left  the  peaceful  abode  where  he  had 
grown  up  in  exile  with  his  grandfather  and  uncle,  his  early 
education  being  piously  directed  by  the  dauphin.     He  under- 
took several  voyages,  first  in  Germany,  and  without  any  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  no  political  char- 
acter being  attached  to  the  courtesy  naturally  paid  by  the 
sovereigns  to  an  exiled  prince.     When  the  duke  seemed  about 
to  direct  his  steps  towards  England,  the  attitude  of  the  legiti- 
mists in  France  became  aggressive.     They  declared  their  in- 
tention of  making  a  brilhant  gathering  round  the    prince. 
Queen  Victoria  showed  her  desire  to  remain  a  stranger  to  any 
manifestation,  and  not  to  receive  the  illustrious  traveller;  and 
the  French  government  expressed  a  similar  opinion.     The  Due 
de  Bordeaux  came  to  London  in  November,   1843,  and  lived 
there  several  weeks,  receiving  many  people  at  Belgrave  Square, 
and  noisily  hailed  as  king  by  several  thoughtless  persons ;  but 
the  Queen  did  not  receive  him,  and  her  govermnent  referred 
in  severe  terms  to  facts  which  they  could  not  prevent.     The 
prince  left  London,  but  the  agitation  caused  in  France  by  the 
provoking  conduct  of  the  legitimists  soon  came  to  a  head. 
During  the  discussion  on  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1844,  the  commission  used  the  phrase  "the  public 
conscience  branded  by  criminal  manifestations."    The  expres- 
sion was  harsh  and  awkward,  and  went  too  far.     The  stiff  and 
somewhat  embarrassed  defence  and  protest  of  the  legitimists 
produced  no  great  result;  but  the  left  took  advantage  of  the 
attack,  and  some  violent  scenes  took  place  in  the  chamber, 
Guizot  being  the  principal  object  of  attack.     Without  approv* 
ing  entirely  of  the  address  drawn  up  by  the  commission,  the 
government  supported  it  loyally  and  bravely.     The  paragraph 
was  voted  by  a  large  majority;  and  the  deputies  who  had 
visited  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  in  Belgrave  Square  got  the  name 
of  "the  branded,"  as  the  conservative  deputies  that  of  the 
"Pritchardists."    Thus  were  embittered  the  internal  anunosi- 
ties,  which  were  soon  to  aggravate  the  political  situation,  and 
deliver  France  up  to  revolution  and  absolute  power.     "You 
are  trying  to  govern  against  the  head  and  the  tail,"  said 
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Eoyer-Collard  formerly  to  Guizot;  "it  is  too  difficult  an  un- 
dertaking,  and  you  will  not  succeed." 

However  faithful  and  reasonable  the  EngUsh  minister  proved 
himself  more  than  once  in  our  regard  and  in  the  European 
complications  and  agitations,  he  frequently  showed  a  personal 
impatience  and  suspicion  when  acted  upon  by  the  national 
prejudices.     The  English  had  always  shown  interest  in  our 
Algerian  settlements,  and  the  extension  of  our  power  in  the 
north  of  Africa.   Since  Marshal  Bugeaud  succeeded  to  Mai-shal 
Vallee  as  governor  of  Algeria  (December,    1840),  such  fears 
were  redoubled.     Bold  and  determined,  passionately  engrossed 
in  the  work  he  had  undertaken  and  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing it,  Bugeaud  ardently  strove  to  realize  his  ideas  as  to  our 
African  settlements,  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Arabs,  and 
the  svstem   of  military  colonization.      His  convictions  and 
ideas  being  generally  well-founded,  if  sometimes  exaggerated, 
he  expressed  them  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier  of  honor 
and  the  courage  of  a  good  citizen.     As  Governor  of  Algeria, 
however,  he  had  faults  which  naturally  flowed  from  those 
quaUties.     His  zeal  and  spirit  of  initiative  frequently  urged 
him  to  speak  and  act  too  quickly.     His  speeches  to  the  cham- 
ber and  his  pamphlets  sometimes  offended  and  embarrassed 
Marshal  Soult  in  Paris.    His  success  in  Algeria  was  undoubted, 
and  he  proceeded  to  carry  his  success  further.     In  the  spring 
of  1S44,  Abd-el-Kader  was  pursued  and  beaten  over  the  whole 
interior  of  Algeria,  most  of  the  tribes,  now  decimated  and  dis- 
couraged,  having  abandoned  him,  or  only  supporting  him 
secretly  and  with  hesitation.      The  surprise  and  capture  of 
Smalah,  on  the  16th  May,  1843,  by  the  Due  d'Aumale,  was  a 
serious  blow  to  his  prestige  even  among  the  Arabs.     Our  re- 
peated expeditions  into  the  least  accessible  parts  of  the  re- 
gency, from  the  defiles  of  Jurjura  to  the  frontiers  of  the  great 
desert,  and  the  permanent  occupation  of  Biskra  and  several 
other  important  points,  spread  abroad  everywhere  the  con- 
viction of  our  superior  strength,  and  our  resolution  to  establish 
our  empire  on  a  firm  basis.     It  might  be  said  that  the  con- 
quest was  complete;  but  Abd-el-Kader  was  one  of  those  who 
never  give  up  hope  or  the  struggle.     He  took  a  position  on  the 
west  of  the  province  of  Oran,  on  the  doubtful  frontier  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  thence  pursued  or  recommenced  the  war  inces* 
eantly.     Sometimes,  with  his  roving  bands  he  made  sudden 
raids  upon  the  regency;  sometimes  he  inflamed  the  natural 
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fanaticism  of  the  Moorish  population,  and  brought  them  with 
him  agjiinst  us,  being  always  sure  of  a  rtfuge  with  them.     He 
had  great  influence  over  the  Emperor  Abd-el-Rhamman  him- 
self, at  one  time  getting  hun  to  share  in  his  Mohammedan 
antipathies,  at  another  terrifying  him  with  accounts  of  us  or 
of  his  own  projects.     He  stirred  up  between  that  prince  and 
us  a  dispute  as  to  the  possession  of  certain  territories  between 
the  course  of  the  Tafna  and  the  frontier  of  Morocco.     On  the 
30th  May,  1844,  a  numerous  body  of  Moorish  horse  invaded 
our  soil,  and  came  ostentatiously  to  attack  General  Lamori- 
ciere,  in  his  camp  at  Lalla  Maghrania,  two  leagues  from  the 
frontier.     The  explanations  demanded  by  Marshal  Bugeaud 
from  the  chiefs  being  unsatisfactory,  and  the  fanatical  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Mohammedans  becoming  more  and  more  excited 
the  government  ordered  that  compensation  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  arms;  and  the  Prince  de  Join\alle  was  at  the  same 
time  placed  in  command  of  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Mo- 
rocco.    This  caused  in  London  much  excitement,  and  a  politi- 
cal anxiety  partly  due  to  commercial  interests.     England  had 
much  communication  with  Algiei-s,  and  the  port  of  Tangiers 
supplied  Gibraltar  with   most  of  its   resources.      Men  were 
alarmed  at  the  thought  of  a  French  conquest.     Guizot  lost  no 
time  in  reassuring  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  in  liis  turn  used  all 
endeavors  to  act  diplomatically  upon  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 
His  action  remaimng  unsuccessful,  Bugeaud  entered  the  Moor- 
ish territory  with  10,000  men,  and  on  the  19th  August,  at  Isly, 
gained  an  easy  victory  over  25,000  enemies  assembled  against 
him.     The  marshal  took  possession  of  their  camp,  artillery, 
colors,  and  all  their  baggage.     At  sea,  on  the  15th,   Prince 
Joinville  bombarded,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Morocco, 
Mogador,  Abd-el-Rhamman's  favorite  town,  took  possession  of 
the  small  island  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and 
stationed  there  a  garrison  of  500  men.     Thus  in  five  days  the 
war  was  finished,  before  the  eyes  of  an  English  squadron,  who 
were  following  at  a  distance  the  movements  of  ours.     The 
news  of  our  two  victories  increased  the  English  dissatisfac- 
tion: the  government  took  this  suspicious  distrust  into  con- 
sideration when  imposing  upon  the  emperor  their  conditions 
of  peace,  which  he  had  much  difficulty  in  agreeing  to.     Abd- 
el-Kader  was  to  be  expelled  from  the  territory  of  Morocco, 
and  henceforward  deprived  of  the  assistance  which  had  been 
granted  him.    An  exact  limit  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  ter- 
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ritories  of  Alqeria  and  Morocco;  *' beyond,  nothing  is  known 
exiictly,"  said  the  old  Turkish  genei-als  shortly  before,  "it  is 
the  country  of  guns. '' 

Guns  lost  their  dominion  when,  on  the  18th  Ivlarch,  1845, 
the  treaty  between  France  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  was 
signc<L     Abd-el-Kader,   nevertheless,   still  continued  to  infest 
our  frontiers,  and  frequently  made  sudden  attempts  to  sur- 
prise our  soldiers,  assisted  by  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  of  the 
Arabian  chiefs.     One  of  the  insurrections  in  the  Dahra  tnbes 
induced  a  struggle  with  a  tribe  till  then  unsubdued;  and  on 
the  Mohammedans  taking  refuge  in  a  cave  when  pursued  by 
Colonel  Folissier,  he  summoned  them  several  times  to  come 
forth,  promising  them  their  liberty  if  they  delivered  up  their 
arms  and  horses.     The  Arabs  refusmg,  the  colonel  had  bun 
dies  of  wood  heaped  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  and 
threatened  to  set  fire  to  them.     The  Arabs  fired  upon  our 
soldiers  from  within  the  cavern;  the  flames  rose,  and  most  of 
the  obstiiL'ite  wretches  perished,  choked  by  the  smoke.     In 
this  deploi-ablo  alternative  of  the  necessities  of  war,  which  put 
in  the  balance  humanity  towards  the  enemy  and  the  safety  of 
the   soldiers  wiiom  he  was    conmianding,    Colonel  Pelissier 
(after,  Mai-shal  Due  de  Malakoff)  acted  as  Ludlow  did  in  Ire- 
land against  the  peasants  in  revolt,  as  Napoleon  did  at  Auster- 
iitz  against  the  Russian  battalions  when  crowded  on  the  ice, 
whicii  he  broke  under  their  feet  by  cannon-shot.     This  act  of 
Pehssier  was  liercely  attacked  by  the  journals  of  the  opposi- 
tion.     Guizot   alone   defended  him.      Marshal  Bugeaud  was 
greatly  oilended,  thinking  that  his  attempts  at  military  colon, 
iz^ition  were  not  suHiciently  encouraged;  and  without  being 
authorized,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Algerian 
corps,  ordering  the  application  of  his  views.      The  govera- 
ment's  embarrassment  in  Algeria  was  increased  by  their  au- 
thority  l)eing  thus  perpetually  harassed.      Bugeaud  had  al- 
readv  several  times  announced  his  intention  to  retire,  but  the 
renewal  of  hostihties  with  the  Arabs,  and  the  distinction  of 
the  campaign  in  the  plains  of  the  Mitidja  against  the  insurrec- 
tion excited  by  Abd-el-Kader,  delayed  the  accomplishment  of 
this  resolution.     Marshal  Soult,  now  old  and  weak,  withdrew 
from  the  practical  direction  of  affairs,  soon  to  rest  altogether 
with  the  title  of  Marshai-Gener.ol  of  France,  which  had  beeD 
borne  only  by  Turenne,  Villars,  and  Saxe.     General  Mohnes 
St  Yon,    who  succeeded  him  as  war  minister,   drew  up  a 
scheme  for  mihtary  colonization  which  confirmed  Bugeaud'e 
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views,  though  the  latter  considered  it  weak  and  colorless. 
The  chambers  objected  to  the  proposal,  and  the  ministrj%  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  a  special  committee,  rejected 
it.     Marshal  Bugeaud  inomediately  resigned. 

The  king  had  long  thought  of  placing  one  of  his  sons  at  the 
head  of  the  government  of  Algeria*  The  Due  d'Aumale  served 
there  with  distinction,  and  Bugeaud  wrote,  **I  wish  to  be  re- 
placed here  by  a  prince,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  but  those  of  the  matter  in  hand.  He  will  be 
granted  what  would  be  refused  to  me.  The  Due  d'Aumale  is, 
and  wOl  daily  more  and  more  be,  a  man  of  abihty.  I  shall 
leave  him,  I  trust,  the  office  in  srood  working  order;  but  there 
will  still  be  much  to  do  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  labor  of  giants 
and  of  ages."  On  the  11th  September,  1847,  the  Due  d'Aumale 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Algeria,  as  the  most  natural  suc- 
cessor to  Marshal  Bugeaud,  and  best  fitted  to  exercise  upon 
the  army  there,  as  well  as  the  native  races,  a  happy  and  pow- 
erful influence.  Only  a  few  months,  however,  were  to  elapse 
before  the  tempest  of  new  revolutions  tore  him  away  from  a 
life  and  duty  which  were  dear  to  him.  Before  that  sad  day 
the  young  prince  had  at  last  forced  Abd-el-Kader  to  his  last 
entrench. men  ts,  compelling  from  the  hero  of  that  religious  and 
national  resistance  a  submission  which  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  refuse.  In  spite  of  several  further  attempts  at  insurrection, 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  was  finally  completed  in  February, 
1848. 

It  was  no  doubt  to  our  success  in  Africa  and  the  pi-udent 
firmness  of  our  attitude  that  we  must  attribute  the  develoj>- 
ment  of  our  influence  with  the  Mohammedans.  From  1845  to 
1847  the  representatives  of  the  great  Mussulman  po Wei's 
flocked  to  Paris — the  Morocco  ambassador,  Sidi-ben-Achache; 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  eldest  son  of  Mehemet  Ali;  the  Bey  of  Tunis; 
an  envoy  from  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Turkey  had  at  last  agreed 
to  give  the  various  races  of  Lebanon  the  natural  chiefs  whom 
they  demanded,  especially  the  Druses  and  Maronites.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pachas  and  their  slow  compli- 
ance, the  Europ>ean  diplomatic  demands  obtained  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction.  From  1845  to  1848  the  state  of  the 
Syrian  Christians  was  sensibly  improved,  and  gave  them 
hopes  of  a  happier  futiu'e.  The  same  protection  over  the  Chris- 
tiaii  populations  extended  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
By  a  convention  of  21st  March,  1844,  the  Hves  of  ChrLstian  con- 
verts who  had  been  seized  with  remorse  and  abjured  Islam  were 
HF  (P)  Vol,  8 
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assured.  France's  influence  had  now  regained  in  the  east 
much  of  her  ancient  empire. 

She  exercised  the  same  influence,  enhanced  by  recollections 
of  earnest  and  practical  sympathy,  in  the  small  Christian  king- 
dom lately  founded  on  the  hmits  of  the  east.  Greece  knew  how 
genuine  and  disinterested  were  the  good  wishes  of  France  in 
her  behalf.  "  France  has  but  one  thing  to  ask  from  Greece  in 
return  for  all  she  has  done  for  her,"  wrote  Guizot  to  Piscatory, 
on  sending  him  as  minister  to  Athens ;  "  that  she  may  learn  to 
develop  the  infinite  resources  contained  in  her  bosom ;  that  by 
a  skiKul,  prudent,  and  active  administration  she  may  grad- 
ually, without  any  shock,  without  encountering  dangerous 
risks,  rise  to  the  degree  of  prosperity  and  power  necessary  to 
occupy  in  the  world  the  place  to  which  she  is  destined  by  the 
natural  process  of  pohtics.  We  shall  then  be  amply  satisfied, 
and  never  think  of  claiming  from  King  Otho  any  other  proof  of 
gratitude." 

Greece  asked  from  the  king  whom  she  had  chosen  for  herself 
resolutions  which  his  conscientious  hesitation  could  not  give; 
and  differences  among  the  foreign  powers  at  Athens  fomented 
the  popular  discontent.  "  The  question  of  king  cannot  be  laid 
down,"  said  Piscatoiy;  "  he  is  already  there,  and  must  remain. 
Yes,  some  reform  is  necessary  to  give  the  country  assurance, 
but  more  than  that  amounts  to  a  revolution;  and  it  is  not  the 
business  of  governments  to  protect  them." 

The  revolution,  however,  did  break  out  (15th  September, 
1843),  and  compelled  King  Otho  to  accept  a  liberal  constitution. 
After  some  party  struggles  and  disturbance,  Colettis  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  in  his  count rj-.  One  of  the  foremost 
and  most  able  of  the  patriots  who  conspired  against  the  Turkish 
rule,  chief  of  the  Palicares  in  the  armed  struggle,  and  ardently 
devoted  to  the  national  cause,  Colettis  had  learned  much  during 
the  seven  years  he  was  Grecian  minister  in  Paris,  but  he  re- 
mained Greek  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  full  of  respect  and  love  for  France,  sometimes  suspicious 
of  England,  and  distrustful  with  regard  to  Russia  and  Austria, 
who  had  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  new  revolution  of 
Greece. 

The  harmony  which  had  recently  reigned  between  the  diplo- 
matic instructions  of  France  and  England  was  now  quickly 
disturbed.  The  ministry  of  Peel  and  Aberdeen  was  replaced 
by  that  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Sir  Edward  Lyons  resumed 
that  course  with  which  he  had  been  so  closely  identified.    Tht 
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interior  troubles  of  Greece,  which  Colettis  had  firmly  repressed, 
were  again  fomented  by  foreign  influences.  The  financial  diffi- 
culties of  the  small  and  poor  state  were  increased  by  England's 
demands  for  the  payment  of  interest  due  on  the  loan  formerly 
guaranteed  by  her  together  with  France  and  Italy.  Colettis 
met  all  these  difficulties  with  unconquerable  courage;  and  it 
was  to  his  wisdom  and  devotion  that  the  Greeks  and  their 
friends  trusted,  when  he  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  still  humming  with  his  trembUng  lips  the  old 
national  songs  which  had  dehghted  his  youth.  His  loss  was  a 
dreadful  shock  to  his  country,  and  was  felt  long  after,  through 
disorders  that  were  perpetually  reappearing.  ''Colettis  is 
gone  to  join  the  battahon  of  Plutarch's  heroes,"  was  the  sad 
remark  of  those  who  had  known  and  loved  him. 

It  is  th(*  honor  as  well  as  the  special  difficulty  of  free  govern- 
ments that  they  live  in  the  full  hght  of  day,  and  are  constantly 
subjected  to  the  comphcations  which  public  discussion  too 
often  brings  upon  the  solution  of  questions  still  undecided. 
Probably  no  government  was  ever  more  habituidly  strugghng 
witli  this  difficulty  than  that  of  Louis  Phihpi)e.  Born  of  a 
revolution,  it  was,  both  in  Europe  and  France,  perpetually 
undergoing  the  consequences  of  its  origin.  It  was  long  sus- 
pected, when  no  longer  disputed;  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  temporary  lull  of  interior  excitement  and  passion 
allowed  it  a  glimpse  of  order  in  peace,  it  found  itself  dragged 
into  European  comphcations  which  momentarily  threatened 
its  repose  and  supplied  new  material  for  parliamentary  attacks. 
From  1840  to  1848  the  discuasions  in  the  chambers  bore  con- 
stantly upon  foreign  affairs.  The  mmistry  had  undergone 
various  internal  changes.  Humann's  death  Avas  largely  due  to 
the  difficulties  and  disgust  which  he  had  involuntarily  excited 
by  ordering  a  new  census.  He  was  replaced,  first  by  Lacave- 
Laplagne,  and  then  by  Dumon,  who  had  long  been  one  of 
Guizot's  intimate  friends.  The  departments  of  war,  the  navy, 
and  public  works  had  been  imder  various  heads ;  but  the  chiefs 
of  the  cabinet  remainmg  the  same,  the  opposition  continued  to 
attack  the  same  names.  They  were  constantly  losing  strength 
in  this  protracted  attack,  and  the  elections  of  1846  retumeti  to 
the  chambers  a  larger  conservative  majority  than  ever.  Still 
the  effect  of  a  continued  persistence  began  already  to  be  felt  in 
that  majority  itself.  Iri^the  niidst  of  the  debates  referring^to 
foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  during  questions  of  busin^s^imljL 
ihe  proposals  relating  to  electorST  reform  constantly  reap- 
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geared*  occasioning  a  silent  ag:itation  which  was  beginning  to 
jtagger  many  ininds.  In  their  intimate  and  continual  com* 
munication  with  the  members  of  both  chambers,  the  cabinet 
were  soon  convinced  of  this  fact.  The  fundamental  pohcy  of 
the  conservative  party  since  the  revolution  of  1830,  had  as  its 
object  the  estabhshment  of  a  free  government  under  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  middle  classes,  an  influence 
fk?knowledged  and  accepted  in  the  general  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  submitted  to  every  test  and  all  the  influences  of  gen- 
erallibfijcty^  It  was  this  very  conception  of  the  governmental 
rigime  in  France  which  the  opposition  attacked  by  demanding 
electoral  reform,  the  results  or  tendency  ofwhich  they  had  not 
even  themselves  estimated. 

It  is  the  frequently  burdensome,  but  always  glorious  cost  of 
pubHc  hberty,  that  all  its  conditions  are  incessantly  discussed. 
The  French  Oovernment  were  not  astonished  at  this,  but  they 
found  it  necessary  to  calm,  even  among  their  opponents,  the 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  natural  development  of  liberty. 
In  accordance  with  men's  natural  tendency  to  refuse  to  their 
adversaries  rights  which  they  claim  for  themselves,  those  who 
loudly    professed  the  most  advanced    liberal  opinions  were 
doubtful  about  allowing  liberty  of  teaching  to  the  University, 
and  showed  great  anxiety  at  the  free  development  of  religious 
bodies.    The  charter  secured  to  new  France  all  the  liberty 
advisable;  and  she  had  taken  her  share  in  freeing  education. 
**With  reference  to  public    instruction,"  said    Guizot   (31st 
January,   1846),  '^all  the  rights  do  not  belong  to  the  State; 
some  of  them  are,  I  do  not  say  superior,  but  anterior  to  her 
own,  and  exist  with  them.     Such  are  the  rights  of  the  family. 
Children  belong  to  the  family  before  belonging  to  the  State. 
The  State  has  the  right  to  distribute  instruction,  assign  it  to 
its  proper  institutions,  and  overlook  it  everywliere,  but  has 
not  the  right  to  impose  it  arbitrarily  and  exclusively  upon 
families  without  their  consent,  and  perhaps  against  their  con- 
viction.    The  regime  of  the  Imperial  University  did  not  admit 
this  primitive  and  inviolable  right  of  famihes.     Moreover  it 
did  not  admit,  at  least  to  a  suflScient  degree,  another  order  of 
rights,  the  rights   of  religious  belief.     Napoleon  well  under- 
stood the  greatness  and  power  of  religion;  he  also  equally  well 
understood  its  dignity  and  hberty.     He  often  misimderstood 
the  right  belonging  to  men  who  are  the  depositaries  of  religious 
belief,  to  maintain  them,  and  transmit  them  from  generation 
to  generation  by  education  and  teaching.     That  is  not  a  privi- 
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lege  of  the  CathoHc  religion;  that  right  is  appHcable  to  all 
creeds,  to  all  religious  bodies,  Catholic  or  Pi'otestant,  Christian 
or  non-Christian.  It  is  the  right  of  parents  to  rear  their  chil- 
dren in  their  faith,  by  ministers  of  their  faith.  In  organizing 
the  University,  Napoleon  took  no  account  of  the  right  of  fami- 
Hes,  nor  the  right  of  religious  beliefs.  The  principle  of  liberty 
of  education,  the  only  real  security  of  those  rights,  was 
foreign  to  the  Vniversity  regime.  To  the  cliarter  and  the 
government  of  1830  must  be  referred  the  honor  of  having 
brought  this  principle  to  light,  and  attempted  its  practical  reali- 
zation. It  is  not  only  an  engagement  and  duty,  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  constitutional  monarchy,  to  keep  this  promise 
strictly.  How  remote  originaUy  from  the  principles  of  liberty, 
the  great  creations  of  the  Empire— those  at  least  which  are 
really  conformable  to  the  genius  of  our  social  system— may  ad- 
mit those  principles,  and  thence  derive  new  power.  Liberty- 
may  enter  into  that  mighty  apparatus  created  for  the  restora- 
tion and  protection  of  power.  What  is  more  strongly  imagined 
in  the  interest  of  power  than  our  administrative  regime,  by 
prefects,  their  Councils,  and  the  Council  of  State?  Yet  into 
that  regime  we  introduce  the  principles  and  instruments  of 
liberty.  The  Councils-General  elected,  the  Councils-Municipal 
elected,  the  mayors  necessarily  chosen  from  the  elected  Muni- 
cipal Councils;  those  mstitutions,  of  great  reahty  and  vitality, 
which  will  from  day  to  day  be  developed  and  play  a  greater 
part  in  our  society,  have  all  come  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
administrvative  rdgime  which  we  have  from  the  empire.  The 
same  thing  may  take  place  with  the  great  institution  of  the 
University,  and  the  government  will  thereby  gain  advantaore 
and  liberty.  In  order  that  the  present  power  may  become 
stronger  and  more  durable,  liberty  must  come  to  its  aid.  In  a 
public  and  responsible  government,  it  is  a  too  proat  burden 
which  monopolizes  them,  whatever  be  the  shoulders  suppoi-t- 
ing  it.  There  is  no  strencrth  or  responsibility  suflScient  for  it; 
the  government  must  be  discharged  of  part  of  the  burden,  and 
society  must  display  its  liberty  in  the  service  of  its  affairs,  and 
be  itself  responsible  for  the  good  or  bad  use  to  which  it  is  put," 
Few  people  dared  to  protest  seriously  against  the  general 
laying  down  of  the  principles  of  liberty ;  but  in  practice  and  in 
the  daily  application  of  the  principles,  the  chambers  and  great 
ma.ss  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  Hberty  of  education. 
Twice,  in  1841  and  1844,  Villemain  proposed  without  success 
some  schemes  which,  without  fully  deciding  the  question,  pro* 
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diiced  notable  progress  in  the  principle  of  liberty.  Salvandy 
made  fresh  attempts,  which  also  remained  fruitless.  Indigna- 
tion and  anxiety  took  possession  of  the  partisans  of  liberty  of 
education.  As  it  extended  and  became  warmer,  the  struggle 
changed  in  character,  and  became  violent  and  aggressive.  The 
University  found  itself  unjustly  attacked,  and  several  bishops 
imprudently  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  public  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  instruction  became 
a  case  of  war  between  the  University  and  the  Church,  that  is 
to  sav,  the  State  and  the  Church.  Then  moderate  and  sensible 
men  who  were  indifferent  believed  themselves  threatened  in 
their  personal  liberty  by  the  increasing  influence  attributed  to 
the  Jesuits.  Founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  defence 
of  absolute  power  in  the  spiritual  order,  and  perhaps  the  tem- 
poral too,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  spite  of  the  immense  services 
rendered  by  her  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  and  the  de- 
velopment of  instruction,  had  remained  constantly  suspected 
by  the  partisans  of  liberty,  who  looked  upon  her  as  still  faith- 
ful to  the  first  idea  with  which  she  started.  The  legislation  as 
to  religious  bodies  bound  down  the  Jesuits  to  rules  which  they 
did  not  observe.  The  number  of  their  schools  was  constantly 
increasing,  and  their  influence  being  boldly  displayed,  the  pub- 
lic alarm  demanded  that  the  laws  should  be  enforced  against 
them.  The  government  conceived  the  idea  of  a  procedure 
which  was  n:iore  eflScacious  and  more  moderate.  They  asked 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  the  natural  and  supreme  head  of  the 
order,  to  dissolve  in  France  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Rossi  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  this  negotiation  at  Rome. 

An  Italian,  of  extremely  liberal  views,  who  had  taken  refuge 
first  at  Geneva  and  then  at  Paris  on  account  of  his  opinions, 
Rossi  was  at  the  same  time  daring  with  self  control,  patient 
and  persevering,  endowed  with  a  keen  subtlety,  and  an  influence 
over  men  which  was  acquired  gradually  and  quietly.  After 
long  and  complicated  negotiations,  Rossi  was  at  last  successful. 
The  court  of  Rome  really  In  id  down  for  the  Jesuits  the  conduct 
demanded  from  them  by  the  French  government  and  people , 
though  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  French  government  appar- 
ently allowed  the  Jesuits  the  honor  of  a  spontaneous  and  volun- 
tary withdrawal.  On  the  6th  July,  1845,  the  Moniteur  con- 
tained this  official  notice :  *'  The  government  has  received  news 
from  Rome.  The  negotiation  with  which  M.  Rossi  was  en- 
trusted has  attained  its  object.  The  body  of  Jesuits  in  France 
will  cease  to  exist  in  France,  and  is  going  to  disperse  of  its  own 
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accord.  Its  houses  will  be  closed,  and  its  novitiates  dissolved." 
At  Rome,  Rossi  laid  special  stress  on  the  Holy  See  adhering  to 
its  engagements.  "  I  shall  yield  nothing,"  he  wrote  to  Guizot, 
"to  party-spirit  or  a  foolish  hostility.  No  attack  upon  the 
liberty  of  individuals ;  no  obligation  to  leave  France  or  sell 
property;  and  no  harassing  interference  in  purely  religious 
functions;  but  the  dispersal  of  the  body,  the  closing  of  the 
houses  where  they  lived  together,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
novitiates;  that  has  been  promised,  and  that  is  indispensable." 
Rossi  had  just  been  officially  appointed  ambassador  at  Rome, 
when  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  already  very  old,  died,  on  the  1st 
June,  1846.  Three  days  afterwards.  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferretti, 
who  was  piously  devoted  to  his  diocese,  and  personally  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  the  membei^  of  the  Sacred  College, 
was  elected  Pope,  and  proclaimed  under  the  name  of  Pius  IX. 

During  a  period  and  in  a  country  still  entirely  filled  with 
noble  hopes,  it  was  a  beautiful  and  consoling  sight  to  see  the 
new  pontiff  commence,  after  his  high  elevation,  by  a  complete 
and  touching  amnesty;  and  to  see  the  Roman  people,  so  re- 
cently agitated  by  secretly  hostile  passions,  eagerly  rush  before 
the  Pope,  who  promised  them  reforms  ardently  desired. 
Thiers  as  well  as  the  French  government  and  their  Roman  am- 
bassador strove  to  encourage  Pius  IX.  in  those  popular  meas- 
ures. During  his  first  conversations  with  Rossi,  the  Pope  re- 
ferred to  everything,  "both  temporal  and  spiritual  afl;airs— 
the  chance  of  his  presiding  over  an  Itiilian  league,  and  his  re- 
lations to  the  foreign  powers ;  to  his  Swiss  guard,  and  a  civic 
guard;  finance  and  commerce,  administrative  abuses  and  ju- 
dicial reform.  His  mind  evidently  dealt  ^\ith  every  subject, 
and  considered  every  question,  with  glimpses  at  every  possible 
reform,  sometimes  with  a  simple  confidence,  sometimes  with  a 
half-official  anxiety;  keenly  enjoying  his  popularity,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  first  generous  impulses,  with  some  hope  of  adher- 
ing to  the  aspirations  without  passing  to  the  practical  apphca- 
tions  of  the  theories.  'That  is  not  the  ideal  of  government,' 
said  Rossi,  somewhat  uneasy  on  seeing  the  promised  reforms 
go  off  into  smoke ;  '  it  is  government  in  an  ideal  state.' " * 

Fear  and  anxiety  were  soon  added  to  the  natural  sluggish- 
ness and  hesitation  of  an  old  government  which  men  wished  to 
draw  from  its  long-continued  paths  and  routine.  Cardinal 
Qizzi,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  soon  exhausted  himself  in 
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his  efforts  to  act  without  displeasing  anybody.  A  latent  strug- 
gle was  engendered  between  old  and  young  Italy,  and  the 
inertia  of  the  government  chafed  men  s  minds.  The  French 
ambassador  urged  the  Pope  to  give  his  people  some  proofs  of 
his  liberal  intentions.  The  efforts  of  Pius  were  sincere  in  spite 
of  their  weakness.  The  ill-managed  rule  of  the  Austnans 
weighed  heavily  on  all  the  Italian  States,  and  in  all  minds  there 
was  now  rising  the  thought  of  freedom  from  the  foreign  yoke 
by  the  glorious  effort  of  national  unity.  The  Pope  shared  in 
this  thought  and  desire  common  to  all  the  Italians,  his  acces- 
sion and  early  reforms  having  impressed  new  energy"  upon 
them.  In  Tuscany  the  grand  duke  entered  upon  a  path  of  ad- 
muiistrative,  financial,  and  judicial  improvements.  Piedmont 
was  about  to  receive  a  constitution.  Even  at  Nai)les  the  popu- 
lar agitation  became  intense,  and  the  king  had  already  granted 
some  commercial  reforms.  The  whole  of  Italy  was  now  ready 
for  action,  and  soon  Pius  IX.  was  induced  to  join  thoroughly 
in  the  national  effort  against  foreignei-s.  The  Pope  was  still 
advancing  as  leader  of  the  generous  effort  for  social  and  politi- 
cal reform.  He  had  just  formed  a  civic  guard,  armed  with 
French  gims  .The  budget  was  published ;  the  municipal  organ- 
ization of  the  city  of  Rome  was  improved;  liberty  of  the  press 
extended:  whUe  railways  were  decreed,  schools  and  asylums 
foiuided.  The  Pope  convoked  at  Rome  an  Assembly  of  the 
Notables  for  the  15th  November.  He  wished  to  find  support 
from  those  liberal  and  moderate  men  in  the  laity  who  wished 
like  himself  for  reform  without  revolution.  Both  he  and  they 
were  destined  to  succumb  under  the  blows  which  the  rival  and 
extreme  parties  aimed  at  each  other.  The  projects  of  re- 
actionary plots  and  threats  of  popular  insurrections  were  al- 
ready crossing  each  other  in  all  directions,  causing  anxiety  and 
annoyance  to  the  Pope  and  the  friends  faithful  to  his  policy. 
Rossi  had  already  formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  Pius  IX., 
which  was  soon  after  to  engage  him  definitely  in  his  service, 
at  the  cost  of  his  life,  and  to  his  own  lasting  renown.  The 
thought  of  the  independence  of  the  Italian  States,  delivered 
from  the  presence  of  foreigners,  and  united  in  an  Italian  con- 
federation, together  with  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  their  in- 
ternal condition,  constituted  the  basis  of  the  Pope's  fond  hopes, 
which  his  future  minister  had  a  clearer  conception  of,  and  the 
French  government  steadily  supported.  "  Peace  and  Hberty, 
progress  without  war  or  revolution" — that  grand  motto  of  the 
monarchy  of  1830 — had  constantly  directed  its  policy  abroad 
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as  well  as  at  home.  At  Rome,  as  well  as  in  France,  revolution 
was  destined  to  obtain  the  mastery.  The  cause,  however,  was 
still  good  and  great.  In  1847,  and  the  first  months  of  1848, 
there  were  still  hopes.  The  Pope  had  honestly  commenced  the 
reforms,  and  then  accepted  the  idea  of  having  a  lay  minister. 
*'Your  holiness  has  awoke  Italy, " said  Rossi,  "it  is  a  glory', 
but  on  condition  that  the  impossible  is  not  attempted. "  The 
attitude  of  the  French  government  protected  the  action  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  Austrians  had  evacuated  Ferrara,  having  oc- 
cupied it  without  good  reason.  Appearances  seemed  to  promise 
well,  but  excited  minds  still  retained  their  antagonism.  "In 
Italy,"  said  Mazziiii,  "  there  exists  no  moderate  party." 

There  was  good  reason  for  believing  there  was  no  moderate 
party  in  Switzerland.     The  pohtical  struggles  envenomed  by 
religious  ones,  divided  the  cantons,  and  threatened  to  break 
the  federal  treaty.     In  presence   of  the  radical  movement, 
which  was  eaily  becoming  more  defined  in  Berne,  Geneva,  and 
the  Vaudois  country,  the  cantons  which  were  really  Cathohc 
believed  that  their  religious  liberty  and   independent  action 
were  threatened,  and  formed  a  special  alliance  (Sonderbund) 
binding  them  to  defend  each  other's  independence  and  rights 
of  sovereignty.     The  Helvetic  Diet  urged  by  their  demands, 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  invited  by 
the  canton  of  Lucerne  to  superintend  the  schools.     Several 
armed  fights  had  already  taken  place  at  various  places,  and  a 
civil  war  was  in  preparation.     The  French  government  were 
somewhat  anxious   about  this  disturbance  in  a  neighboring 
country,  whose  federal  treaty  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
great  powers  by  the  very  fact  of  its  neutrality.     In  the  inter- 
ests of  liberty,  thus  threatened,  as  well  as  peace,  France  be- 
lieved it  her  duty  to  stir  up  on  the  part  of  Europe  a  diplomatic 
intervention,  which  might  dispense  with  a  material  and  vio- 
lent intervention.     For  that  purpose  a  memorandum  from  the 
five  great  powers  was  addressed  to  the  Diet;  but  it  had  been 
with  great  difficulty  forced  from  Lord  Palmerston  against  his 
inclination,  and  he  secretly  informed  the  Swiss  radicals  of  it. 
The  latter  precipitated  their  operations ;  the  troops  of  the  Diet 
marched  against  the  free  corps  of  the  Sonderbund,  who  were 
speedily  dispersed.     Friburg  capitulated  without  great  resist- 
ance.    The  struggle  was  more  severe  at  Lucerne,  but  it  also 
yielded.     The  Yalais  alone  still  resisted,  and  the  defeated  Son- 
derbund had  now  no  hope  except  in  foreign  intervention.     King 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  cabinet  had  no  natural  inchnation  for 
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that,  although  resolved  not  to  allow  Austria  to  make  use  alone 
of  that  last  resource.  "  Let  us  beware  of  interfering  in  Switzer- 
land as  well  as  in  Spain,"  said  the  king;  "  let  us  prevent  others 
from  interfering.  A  great  service  is  already  done.  Let  each 
people  perform  its  own  business,  and  bear  its  burden  by  the 
use  of  its  rights." 

Tliere  was  then  a  fermentation  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
everywhere  from  the  bosom  of  a  long  peace  there  burst  forth 
that  violent  uneasiness  which  generally  presages  the  terrible 
blows  of  fate.  An  old  and  dangerous  element  had  reappeared 
in  the  situation  of  Europe :  England  and  France  were  now  di- 
vided and  hostile.  To  the  difficulties  which  had  in  various 
points  broken  out  between  the  two  powers,  to  the  struggle  of 
influences  which  had  succeeded  the  "cordial  understanding." 
there  was  now  added  a  wounding  of  national  pride.  Lord 
Palmerston  measured  himself  in  Spain  with  the  French  govern- 
ment in  an  important  question,  and  was  beaten.  The  annoy- 
ance of  England  was  great,  and  anger  succeeded  the  annoy- 
ance. 

Revolutionary  changes,  in  a  country  of  perpetual  agitation, 
had  brought  Queen  Christina  to  be  regent  of  Spain.  Having 
the  intention  of  marrying  her  daughter,  Queen  Isabella,  she 
and  her  friends  of  the  moderate  party  strongly  desired  a 
union  with  the  royal  family  of  France.  The  king  loudly  and 
resolutely  repelled  that  idea.  "Our  policy  is  simple,"  wrote 
Guizcit  to  Flahault,  the  ambassador  at  Vienna.  "At  London,  and 
probably  elsewhere,  they  would  not  wish  to  see  one  of  our  princes 
reign  in  Madrid.  We  understand  the  exclusion,  and  accept  it 
in  the  interests  of  the  general  peace  and  the  European  balance 
of  power;  but  in  the  same  interests  we  return  it,  and  allow  of 
no  prince  on  the  throne  of  ^Madrid  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  It  has  many  husbands  to  offer— princes  of 
Naples,  Lucca,  the  sons  of  Don  Carlos,  the  sons  of  Don  Fran- 
cisco. We  propose  none  of  them;  we  forbid  none  of  them. 
He  who  suits  Spain  will  suit  us— but  in  the  circle  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  It  is  for  us  a  French  interest  of  the  first  order; 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  evidently  also  a  Spanish  interest  and  a 
European  interest."    (27th  March,  1842.) 

This  clearly  expressed  policy  of  the  French  government 
had  been  loyally  accepted  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  then  foreign  min- 
ister. It  was  secretly  attacked  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Enghsh 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  who  was  intriguing  in  favor  of  the 
young  queen's  union  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.   This 
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manoeuvre,  openly  condemned  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  caused  com- 
plications in  our  official  negotiations.  After  long  hesitation 
with  regard  to  a  Neapolitan  candidate— Count  Trapani,  brother 
of  the  king— the  French  government  modified  their  intention. 
The  influence  of  France  was  declared  more  definitely.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  future  spouses  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the 
Infanta  Louisa  Fernanda  must  be  the  Due  de  Cadiz,  son  of 
Prince  Don  Francisco,  and  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  youngest 
son  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  "For  heaven's  sake,  don't  let  us 
miss  this  prince!"  exclaimed  Queen  Christina,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  the  possibihty  of  so  desirable  a  union  for  lier  second 
daughter.  The  fall  of  Peel's  cabinet  changed  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  France  and  England  in  Spain.  Lord  Palmerston  now 
was  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg  as  a  candidate.  "I  lay 
infinite  stress  upon  agreement  in  our  plans  and  action,"  wrote 
Guizot  to  Jarnac,  then  our  representative  in  London.  "I 
have  already  proved  that  sufficiently,  and  shall  do  much  to 
make  it  good.  But  in  fact,  France  perhaps  ought  to  have 
an  isolated  policy  in  Spain;  and  if  the  initiation  of  an  isolated 
policy  was  taken  in  London,  I  surely  ought  to  adopt  in  Paris 
the  policy  also." 

Tlie  interior  policy  of  Spain,  as  w-ell  as  her  foreign  alliances, 
were  at  stake.  The  moderates,  who  w^ere  in  power,  were 
threatened  by  the  revolutionary  "progressists,"  their  constant 
enemies.  The  support  of  France  was  certain  and  necessary. 
After  tergiversation  and  hesitation  had  uselessly  prolonged 
the  diplomatic  intrigues,  Queen  Christina,  and  her  minister 
Isturitz,  at  last  decided  definitely  for  the  French  alliance,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  Due  of  Cadiz  with  Queen  Isabella,  and  that 
of  the  Due  of  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta,  were  officially 
announced.  On  the  10th  and  11th  October,  1846,  the  two 
unions  were  solemnly  celebrated  in  the  palace,  and  in  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  at  Madrid  Unions  of  difficult 
completion,  and  which  were  to  be  various/y  crossed  by  many 
shocks  and  griefs,  but  which  were  not  to  exercise,  either  on 
Spain  or  on  European  politics,  the  influence  attributed  to  them 
by  the  triumph  of  France  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  England. 
The  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  reared  in  exile,  reigns  on  the  throne 
of  Spain ;  beside  him,  raised  by  spontaneous  affection  to  that 
elevation,  is  his  cousin  the  daughter  of  the  Due  of  Montpensier 
and  the  Infanta.  God  sports  with  human  anticipations  and 
anxieties,  just  as  He  often,  in  His  impenetrable  designs,  de- 
stroys the  fairest  hopes  and  the  purest  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

REFORM  AND  REVOLUTION   (1847—1848). 

T  HAVE  gone  over  the  history  and  policy  of  King  Louis 
Phihppe  s  government  from  1830  to  1847,  and  after  takmg 
pleasure  in  showing  its  steadfast  tendency  towards  the  well- 
being  and  progressive  development  of  the  country  under  its 
influence,  I  now  come  with  profound  repugnance  and  sorrow 
to  those  painful  days  by  the  faults  and  misfortunes  of  which 
France  was  launched  into  dangerous  enterprises,  such  that 
men  of  the  greatest  foresight  cannot  discern  their  end.  Our 
country  has  paid,  and  will  probably  long  pay,  very  dearly  for 
the  fatal  error  which  overthrew  the  throne  of  the  king  who 
had  for  eighteen  years  governed  it  with  a  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  moderation  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies  when  they 
are  attacking  him. 

"The  cabinet  of  the  29th  October,  and  their  political  friends, 
had  a  clearly  defined  idea  and  purpose.  They  aspired  to  bring 
to  a  close  the  French  era  of  revolutions  by  establishing  the  free 
government  which  France  had  in  1789  promised  herself  as  the 
consequence  and  political  guarantee  of  the  social  revolution 
which  she  was  completing."  This  policy,  formerly  the  object 
of  their  youthful  hopes,  had  become  theii-s,  whether  in  power 
or  in  the  opposition.  ''It  was  in  fact  both  liberal  and  anti- 
revolutionary.  Anti-revolutionary  both  in  home  and  foreign 
affairs,  since  it  wished  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  abroad, 
and  the  constitutional  mouEirchy  at  home.  Liberal,  since  it 
fully  accepted  and  respected  the  essential  conditions  of  free 
government;  the  decisive  intervention  of  the  country  m  its 
affairs,  with  a  constant  and  well-sustained  discussion,  in  pub- 
5c  as  well  as  in  the  chambers,  of  the  ideas  and  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  this  two-fold  object  was  attained  from  1830 
to  1848.  Abroad,  peace  was  maintained  without  any  loss  to 
the  influence  or  reputation  of  France  in  Europe.  At  home, 
from  1830  to  1848,  pohtical  liberty  was  great  and  powerful; 
from  1840  to  1848  in  particular,  it  was  displayed  without  any 
new  legal  hmit  being  imposed.    It  was  this  policy  that  the 
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opposition— aU  the  oppositions,  monarchical  and  dynastic  aa 
well  as  repubhcan— blindly  or  knowingly  attacked,  and  tried 
to  changCj^  It  was  to  change  it  that  they  demanded  electoral 
and  parliamentary  reforms.  In  principle,  the  government 
had  no  absolute  or  permanent  objections  whatever  to  such 
reforms ;  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  incom- 
patibility of  certain  functions  with  the  office  of  deputy,  might 
and  must  be  the  natural  and  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
upward  movement  of  society  and  poUtical  hberty.  They  did 
not  think  the  reforms  necessary  or  well- timed,  and  were  there- 
fore justified  in  delaying  them  as  much  as  possible,  provided 
they  should  one  day  allow  to  be  accomplished  by  others  what 
they  thought  themselves  still  strong  enough  to  refuse."* 
*'  We  have  too  much  and  too  long  maintained  a  good  pohcy," 
said  Guizot  afterwards. 

A  frequent  and  formidable  sign  that  men's  minds  are  secretly 
agitated,  is  the  anxiety  by  which  they  are  seized  with  refer- 
ence to  intrigues  and  vices  which  they  suppose  around  them. 
It  ^_p^d  be  a  serious  eiTor  to  see  alw^ors  a  symptom  of  moral "  ^^^ 
jjOiprovemeht  in  the  clamors  against  electoral  or  parliamentary 
corruption.  Immediately  after  the  ministerial  success  in  the 
general  elections  of  1846,  this  precursory  indication  of  storms 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  Guizot  raised  the  question  to  its 
proper  point  of  view.  "Leave  to  countries  which  are  not 
f ree, "  said  he,  "leave  to  absolute  governments,  that  explana- 
tion of  great  results  by  small,  feeble,  or  dishonorable  human 
acts.  In  free  countries,  when  great  results  are  produced  it  is 
from  great  causes  that  they  spring.  A  great  fact  has  been 
shown  in  the  elections  just  completed ;  the  country  has  given 
its  adhesion,  its  earnest  and  free  adhesion,  to  the  policy  pre- 
sented before  it.  Do  not  attribute  this  fact  to  several  pre- 
tended electoral  manoeuvres.  You  have  no  right  to  come  to 
explain,  or  qualify  by  wretched  suppositions,  a  giYuid  idea  of 
the  country  thus  gi-andly  and  freely  manifested."  The  rumors 
of  electoral  corruptions  were  soon  followed  by  rumors  of 
parliamentary  cori-uptions;  but  the  majority  of  the  cham- 
ber declared  themselves  "content"  with  the  ministerial  ex- 
planations. The  "contents  "  figured  in  the  opposition  attacks 
by  the  side  of  the  "  Pritchardists." 

Several  improper  abuses  of  long  standing  existed  in  ceiiain 
branches  of  the  administration;  some  posts  m  the  Treasury 
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haxi  been  the  object  of  pecuniary  transactions  between  those 
who  held  the  posts  and  were  resigning,  and  the  candidates  who 
presented  themselves  to  replace  them.  A  bill,  proposed  on  the 
20th  January,  1848,  by  Hebert,  who  had  become  keeper  of  the 
seals,  formerly  forbade  any  such  transaction,  under  assigned 
penalties.  Several  months  previously  (June,  1847),  M.  Teste, 
formerly  m mister  of  public  works,  and  then  president  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation,  was  seriously  compromised  in  the  scandal- 
ous trial  of  General  Cubieres  and  Pellapra.  Convicted  of  hav- 
ing received  a  large  sum  of  money  in  connection  with  a  mining 
concession,  he  was  brought  before  the  Peers,  and  being  led 
from  question  to  question  and  from  discussion  to  discussion, 
soon  made  a  confession  of  his  crime.  He,  as  well  as  his  accom- 
plices, underwent  the  just  penalty. 

"It  was,  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet,  one  of  those  acts  the 
merit  of  which  is  only  perceived  afterwards,  and  in  which  the 
government  bears  the  weight  of  the  evil  at  the  moment  when 
it  is  trying  most  sincerely  and  courageously  to  repress  it. 
There  were  several  deplorable  incidents — the  shocking  murder 
of  the  Duchess  of  Praslin,  some  scandalous  trials  and  violent 
deaths  following  hard  one  upon  another,  and  aggravating  the 
momentary  depression  and  the  excited  state  of  the  popular 
imagination.  The  air  seemed  infected  with  moral  disorder 
and  unlooked-for  misfortunes,  coming  to  join  in  party  attacks 
and  the  false  accusations  which  the  cabinet  were  subjected  to. 
It  was  one  of  those  unhealthy  hurricanes  often  met  in  the  Hves 
of  governments."*  It  was  certainly  culpable  on  the  part  of 
the  opposition  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  this  disturbed  state 
of  men's  minds  to  gain  the  end  they  were  pursuing.  Seven 
times  w^as  parliamentary  reform,  and  three  times  was  electoral 
refonu,  refused  by  the  chambers,  from  20th  February,  1841, 
to  8th  April,  1847;  the  question  being  then  displaced,  it  changed 
its  ground.  The  opposition  made  an  ppeal  to  popular  passion ; 
and  parliamentary  discussions  were  succeeded  by  the  banquets. 

"  From  the  close  of  the  session  of  1847  to  the  opening  of  that 
of  1848,  they  kept  France  in  a  state  of  constant  fever— an 
artificial  and  deceptive  fever  in  this  sense,  that  it  was  not  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  result  of  the  actual  wishes  and  wants 
of  the  country;  but  true  and  serious  in  this  sense,  that  the 
political  parties  who  took  the  initiative  in  it  found  amongst 
some  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  lower  orders  a  prompt  and 
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keen  adhesion  to  their  proposals.  The  first  banquet  took  place 
in  Paris  at  the  Chateau-Rouge  Hotel  on  the  9th  July,  1847. 
Garnier-Pages  has  himself  told  how  the  royalist  opposition  and 
the  repubhcan  opposition  concluded  their  alliance  for  that 
purpose.  On  leaving  the  house  of  Odilon  Barrot,  the  radical 
members  of  the  meeting  walked  together  for  some  time.  On 
reaching  that  part  of  the  Boulevard  opposite  the  Foreign  Office, 
at  the  moment  they  were  about  to  sepamte,  Pagnerre  said! 
**Wcll,  really,  I  did  not  expect  for  our  proposals  so  speedy 
and  complete  success.  Do  those  gentlemen  see  what  that  may 
lead  to?  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  it  clearly;  but  it 
is  not  for  us  radicals  to  be  alarmed  about  it."  *'  You  see  that, 
tree,"  replied  Garnier-Pages ;  "  engrave  on  its  bark  a  mark  in 
memory  of  tiiis  day,  for  what  we  have  just  decided  upon,  is  a 
revolution."*  Garnier-Pages  did  not  foresee  that  the  republic 
of  1848,  as  well  as  the  monarchy  of  1830,  should  in  its  turn 
speedily  perish  in  that  revolution,  so  long  big  ^vith  so  many 
storms. 

For  six  months  banquets  were  renewed  in  most  of  the  de- 
partments—at Colmar,  Strasburg,  St.  Quentin,  Lille,  Avesnes, 
Cosne,  Chalons,  Macon,  Lyons,  Montpellier,  Rouen,  etc.  In 
many  parts,  there  was  a  great  display  of  feehngs  and  intentions 
most  hostde  to  royalty  and  the  dynasty.  On  several  occasions 
—at  Lille,  for  example— the  keenest  members  of  the  pai'liamen- 
tary  opposition.  Odilon  Barrot  and  his  friends,  withdrew,  soon 
after  taking  their  places  at  table,  because  the  otliors  absolutely 
refused  to  dissemble  their  hostUity  to  the  crown  and  the  king. 
At  other  banquets,  notably  at  Dijon,  the  ideas  and  piissions  of 
1793  unblusliingly  reappeared.  They  defended  Robespierre 
and  the  reign  of  terror.  Tlie  *'red  republic"  openly  flaunted 
its  colors  and  hopes.  The  attack  upon  monarchy  and  the 
d^Tiasty  ranged  itself,  it  is  true,  behind  the  parliamentary 
opposition,  but  like  Galatea  running  away— 

Et  se  cupjt  ante  videri. 

It  had  succeeded  well  enough  in  making  itself  seen.  The  gov- 
ernment could  no  longer  shut  their  eyes.  They  had  tolerated 
the  ban(iuets  so  long  as  they  could  believe,  or  seem  to  beUeve, 
that  the  parliamentary  opposition  directed,  or  at  least  ruled, 
the  movement.  When  it  became  evid(  iit  that  the  anarchical 
impulse  was  more  and  more  gaining  \i\Km  the  parliamentary 
opposition,  and  that  the  latter  was  becoming  the  instrument 
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instead  of  remaining  the  master,  then  only  they  forbade  the 
baaaiifils-     It  was  their  duty. 

It  waa  also  their  right,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
legal  authorities,  as  well  as  according  to  the  recent  practice  of 
other  free  governments,  in  presence  of  a  situation  full  of  cer- 
tam  danger.     This  right,  however,  was  disputed  by  the  oppo- 
sition.    The  government,  pushing  the  principle  of  legality  to 
its  farthest  Umit,  arranged  with  several  leading  men  of  the 
opposition  for  the  purpose  of  enabhng  the  question  of  right  to 
be  brought  speedily  and  methodically  before  competent  tribu- 
nals.    Just  before  the  opening  of  the  new  session,  in  order  to 
close  the  campaign,  a  new  and  formal  banquet  was  being  pre- 
pared in  Paris,  to  which  all  the  deputies  and  peers  who  had 
taken  part  in  any  of  the  preceding  banquets  were  to  be  invited. 
This  manifestation  was  to  take  place  in  the  twelfth  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Paris.    It  was  therefore  agreed  between  the  opposition 
delegates  and  those  of  the  ministerial  majority  that  the  deputies 
invited  should  go  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  and 
take  their  places,  so  as  to  avoid  any  disturbance  in  the  streets 
or  the  hall,  and  that  on  the  police-commissary  declaring  that 
there  was  an  order  against  it,  the  guests  should  protest  and 
withdraw,  to  lay  the  question  before  the  tribunals.    The  agree- 
ment thus  concluded  was  communicated  by  Duchatel  to  the 
council,  who  approved  of  it. 

Meanwhile  the  chamber  met,  the  session  was  opened,  and 
from  the  very  first  the  government  could  perceive  a  wavering 
in  the  majority.  Even  amongst  those  who  blamed  and  feared 
the  agitation  out  of  doors,  several  believed  in  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  a  concession,  to  remove  all  pretext  for  clamors  and  in- 
trigues. On  the  ministers  being  informed  of  it,  Guizot  said, 
''Withdraw  the  question  from  the  hands  of  those  who  now 
hold  it,  and  let  it  be  brought  back  to  the  chamber.  Let  the 
majority  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  concessions  indi- 
cated; however  small  it  be,  I  am  certain  it  will  be  understood, 
and  that  you  will  have  a  new  cabinet,  which  will  do  what  you 
think  necessary."  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  ministry, 
during  the  discussion  on  the  address,  rejected  an  amendment 
tending  to  impose  upon  them  immediate  engagements  with 
reference  to  reform. 

"The  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  conservative  party,** 
said  Guizot,  "the  maintenance  of  conservative  poHcy  and 
power,  will  be  the  fixed  idea  and  rule  of  conduct  in  the 
cabinet.    They  will  make  sincere  efforts  to  maintain  or  restore 
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the  unity  of  the  conservative  party  upon  that  question,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  the  conservative  party  itself  in  its  en- 
tirety that  undertakes  and  gives  to  the  country  its  solution. 
If  such  an  operation  in  the  midst  of  the  conservative  party  is 
possible,  it  will  take  place.  If  that  is  not  possible— if  by  the 
question  of  reforms  the  conservative  party  cannot  succeed  in 
making  a  common  arrangement  and  maintaining  the  power  of 
the  conservative  poHcy,  the  cabinet  will  leave  to  others  the 
sad  task  of  presiding  over  the  disorganization  of  the  conserva- 
tive party  and  the  ruin  of  its  policy." 

The  question  was  not  destined  to  be  taken  up  again  by  the 
chambers,  having  escaped  from  the  weak  liands  that  aspired  to 
direct  it.  The  courtesy  of  the  conservative  reformers  had  no 
result  except  disquieting  the  government,  a  sort  of  precursory 
sign  of  the  tempest.  Even  the  parliamentary  opposition  found 
themselves  baffled  in  their  prudent  efforts,  A  manifesto  pub- 
lished in  the  National  newspaper  organized  a  noisy  demonstra- 
tion in  the  streets,  though  forbidden  in  the  banquet-hall,  the 
national  guards  being  called  to  arms  by  the  insuirection,  and 
their  services  arranged  beforehand.  The  convention'  waa 
clearly  violated,  and  the  legal  appeal  to  the  tribunals  then^fore 
abandoned:  the  revolution  itself  declared  it  wouM  decide  the 
question.  In  such  a  situation,  sorrowfully  admitted  by  those 
who  had  negotiated  the  evening  before,  the  government  offi- 
cially forbade  the  banquet.  The  evening  papers  announced 
that  the  deputies  of  the  opposition  had  given  up  the  intention 
of  being  present,  and  therefore  the  proposed  manifestation  was 
deprived  of  all  importance.  The  revolutionary  leaders  in  their 
turn  declared  that  the  banquet  would  not  take  place. 

Disappointment  increasing  their  irritation,  the  parliamentary 
opposition,  in  a  momentary  resistance,  employed  the  remainder 
of  their  strength.  On  the  22nd  February  fifty-two  deputies  of 
the  left  laid  before  the  chamber  a  bill  of  impeachment  against 
the  ministry,  on  account  of  their  homo  and  foreign  policy 
during:  the  whole  course  of  their  administration.  "What 
would  you  have  them  do?"  Sciid  to  Guizot  an  old  member  of 
the  opposition  who  had  no  share  whatever  in  this  act.  "They 
have  just  rendered  the  banquet  abortive  by  declarmg 
they  would  not  attend  it,  and  felt  compelled  to  do  some- 
thing to  compensate  for,  and  to  some  extent  redeem,  that  re- 
fusal. ♦' 

Weakness  has  a  constraining  power  difficult  to  understand, 
which  is  not  foreseen  even  by  those  who  give  way  to  it;  and 
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of  this  the  history  of  the  revolution  of  1848  offers  an  eloquent 
and  melancholy  example. 

The  king,  as  well  as  his  ministers,  still  hoped  that  the  crisis 
had  passed,  and  that  the  disorder  avoided  on  the  occasion  of 
the  banquet  should  not  reappear  under  any  pretext.  The  dis- 
play of  mditary  forces  which  had  been  agreed  upon  and  pre- 
pared was  ordered  to  be  suspended ;  instructions  to  arrest  the 
repubhcan  leaders  were  issued  slowly,  and  in  but  few  instances. 
Yet  a  secret  agitation  was  indicated  in  several  parts  of  the 
capital ;  there  were  numerous  crowds ;  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  several  corps-de -garde  were  attacked.  As  the  fermenta- 
tion increased,  the  streets  were  crowded  wath  idle  workmen; 
people  collected  in  knots  from  curiosity,  or  stood  at  their  doors.' 
The  storm  was  in  the  air,  evident  both  to  those  who  dreaded  it 
and  those  who  were  preparing  to  make  use  of  it. 

Meanwhile  the  appeal  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  to  the 
national  guard  had  been  listened  to.     Many  of  the  Parisian 
shopkeepers  took  part  in  the  "reform  movement,"  without 
well  understanding  it,  and  marched  under  the  orders  of  their 
dangerous  allies.     Several  detachments  of  the  7th,  3rd,  2nd 
and  10th  legions  appeared  in  the  streets,  some  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  others  marching  to  the  Palais  Royal,  or  the  oflSce 
of  the  National  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier,  and  others  in  the  stu- 
dents' quarter  shouting  ''  Long  live  reform!"  in  every  street. 
When  General  Jacqueminot,  the  Commander-in  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard,  ordered  a  general  muster  of  the  legions,  a 
Large  number  of  the  guards,  respectable  and  law-abiding  men, 
did  not  answer  to  the  summons.     They  had  no  desire  for  a 
revolution  or  reform  forced  from  the  legal  powers  by  insurrec- 
tion, but  they  shrunk  from  entering  upon  a  struggle  with  sol- 
diers wearing  their  own  uniform,  and  influenced  apparently 
by  reasonable  motives.     They  remained  in  their  homes  de- 
jected and  anxious. 

The  king  was  as  dejected  as  the  Parisian  citizens,  and  still 
more  anxious.  For  several  months  he  had  frequently  fallen 
mto  very  low  spirits,  which  was  attributed  to  his  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  only  sister,  Madame  Adelaide  of  Orleans,  whose 
life  had  been  always  intimately  associated  with  his,  and  who 
had  just  expired  (December,  1847).  His  most  intimate  friends 
urged  him  to  charm  away  the  crisis  by  changing  his  ministry. 
He  still  resisted,  but  every  hour  less  vigorously.  The  cabinet 
-^as  not  even  informed  of  his  perplexities.  "C^mcessions 
ferced-byviolence  from  aU  the  legaLiiGivers  are.  uot  a  meanjT 
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ofjafetx.,^^  Duchatel ;  ' ' ojrie  dgfeaLKmild quickly  bringa 
second.     In  tEe  revoTution  there  was  not  much  bet we^STthe 
20th  June  and  the  10th  August,  and  to-day  things  advance 
more  quickly  than  in  those  times.     Events,  hke  travellers 
now  go  by  steam."  ' 

The  truth,  however,  was  now  becoming  manifest,  bothin  the 
kmg  s  mmd  as  to  the  tendency  of  his  ideas,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
his  ministers  as  to  the  determination  now  being  formed  in  the 
Palace.     By  the  very  statement  of  the  question  it  was  resolved 
upon.    Guizot  and  Duchatel  thus  expressed  it  to  the  king •  "It 
IS  for  your  Majesty  to  decide.     The  cabinet  is  ready  either  to 
defend  to  the  last  the  king  and  conservative  pohcy  which  we 
profess,  or  to  accept  without  a  murmur  the  king's  determina- 
tion to  caU  other  men  to  power.    At  present,  more  than  ever 
in  order  to  continue  the  struggle  successfully,  the  cabinet  has 
need  of  the  king's  decided  support.     As..^^taiL.as  the  pubhc 
Should  leaj-n,  as  they  ineyitably  must,  that  .he  kiijT^sitaCS 
the  cabinet  would  lose  aU  moral  influence,  aSd  be  ^unable  to 
accomplish. their  task."    The  king  seemed  still  in  perplexity 
and  said  he  should  prefer  to  abdicate.     "You  cannot  say  that' 
my  dear,"  replied  the  queen,  who  was  present  at  the  interview 
with  the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Montpensier;  **you  belong  to 
France,  and  not.  to  yourself."     ''  That  is  true,"  said  the  king 
as  Louis  XVI.  had  formerly  said  to  Malesherbes;  "  I  am  more 
unfortunate  than  the  ministers,  I  cannot  resign." 

The  ministers  then  in  King  Louis  Philippe's  cabinet  had  not 
resigned.  The  kin^^  having  made  his  decision,  said,  "It  is 
with  the  keenesTregretlhat  I  separate  myself  from  you  but 
necessity  and  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  demand  this  sacri- 
fice. My  will  gives  way;  much  time  will  be  needed  to  regain 
the  ground  I  am  about  to  lose."  There  were  tears  in  many 
eyes.  The  king  sent  for  Mole,  and  Guizot  himself  announced 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  change  of  ministry. 

There  was  much  astonislunent  and  sorrow  in  the  parlia- 
mentary majority,  always  strongly  attached  to  the  leaders 
they  had  so  long  foUowed  in  spite  of  occasional  vagaries  and 
good-natured  weakness.     The  imminence  of  a  great  danger  en- 
grossed their  minds,  together  with  the  consciousness  of  a  great 
defeat.     The  anxiety  of  the  chambers  was  re  echoed  in  the 
Tuileries ;  and  for  the  last  time  the  ministers  assembled  there, 
anxious  at  that  last  moment  of  their  power  to  maintain  order' 
now  everywhere  threatened.   Count  Mol6  was  laboriously  occu' 
pied  in  the  formation  of  a  cabinet.    '*  To  think  that  this  resolu- 
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tion  was  formed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hourl"  exclaimed  the  king 
when  engaged  with  Jayr  in  some  administrative  details. 

The  excitement  was  great  in  the  palace,  but  still  greater  in 
the  streets,  being  skilfully  kept  up  by  several  insurrectionist 
leaders,  and  spontaneously  arising  among  the  reckless  portion 
of  the  poi)u]ace,  who  are  easily  influenced  by  revolutionary 
clamors.  Increased  by  those  assembling  from  curiosity  or 
idleness,  the  crowds  in  the  squares  and  boulevards  assumed 
alai-ming  proportions.  All  at  once,  opposite  the  Foreign  Office, 
there  was  heard,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  one  of  those 
fatal  explosions,  whether  accidental  or  premeditated,  which 
history-  often  records  as  the  origin  of  great  popular  risings. 

The  soldiers,  who  till  then  had  remained  motionless  and 
patient,  thought  they  were  attacked,  and  fired  in  their  turn. 
Several  persons  fell,  some  dead,  others  wounded,  and  some 
were  knocked  down  and  irodden  under  foot.  The  greatest 
disorder,  caused  both  by  alarm  and  indignation,  broke  out  in 
the  whole  neighborhood.  Then  was  the  moment  of  action  for 
the  keen  and  determined  insurgents.  A  cart  which  happened 
to  be  there  was  immediately  loaded  with  the  corpses  and 
drawn  through  the  streets,  from  one  newspaper  office  to  an- 
other, in  the  most  populous  quarters,  with  shouts  of  ''Ven- 
geance !  To  arms !  Down  with  Guizot !  Tiie  head  of  Guizot  I*' 
By  daybreak  Paris  was  covered  with  barricades. 

:iole  having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  form  a  cabinet,  the  king 
sent  for  Thiers.  For  the  last  time  he  claimed  the  devotion  of 
his  old  ministers.  "I  must  have  immediately  a  military  chief 
—an  experienced  chief,"  he  said.  "I  have  Bent  for  Bugeaud, 
but  I  wish  M.  Thiers  to  find  Iiim  appointed.  Will  you  grant 
me  this  further  service?'  Duchatel,  and  General  Trezel,  on 
the  previous  evening  still  minL_^ter  of  war,  signed  without 
hesitaiion  Marshal  Bugeaud's  appointment  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Army.  It  w^as  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  ''It  is  somewhat  late  to  set  to  work," 
said  the  marshal;  "but  I  have  never  been  beaten,  and  shall 
not  make  a  beginnmg  to-morrow.  Let  me  act,  and  fire  the 
cannon;  tliere  will  be  some  bloodshed,  but  to-morrow  evening 
the  strength  will  be  on  the  side  of  law,  and  the  factious  will 
have  had  their  account  settled." 

The  day  had  not  yet  dawned  when  the  marshal  was  review- 
ing  his  forces.  He  found  them  demoralized,  having  for  sixty 
hours  remained  motionless  before  the  mob,  wdth  their  feet  in 
the  mud,  and  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  allowing  the  riot 
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ers  to  attack  the  municipal  guards,  burn  the  sentry-boxes,  cut 
down  the  trees,  break  the  street-lamps,  and  harangue  the  sol- 
diei-s.  They  were  moreover  badly  supplied  with  provisions 
and  ammunition.  The  energetic  language  of  their  new  com- 
mander, and  the  precise  orders  which  he  gave  for  the  march 
of  the  columns,  inspired  the  soldiers  with  fresh  life  and  cour- 
age. The  movements  indicated  had  already  begun  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  the  troops  were  taking  position;  but  the  crowds 
again  filled  the  streets,  and  at  several  points  the  soldiers  were 
prevented  from  marching.  One  of  the  generals  at  the  head  of 
a  column  sent  to  tell  Bugeaud  that  he  was  face  to  face  with 
an  enormous  body  of  men,  badly  armed,  who  made  no  attack 
upon  him,  but  only  shouted  "Long  live  reform!  Long  live 
the  army!  Down  with  Guizot  I"  "Order  them  to  disperse," 
replied  the  marshal;  "  if  they  do  not  obey,  use  force,  and  act 
with  resolution." 

There  was  no  fighting  on  either  side.  The  staff  were  be- 
sieged by  the  entreaties  of  a  crowd  of  respectable  men,  who  in 
terror  and  consternation  conjured  Bugeaud  to  withdraw  the 
troops  because  they  excited  the  anger  of  the  populace,  and 
leave  to  the  national  guard  the  duty  of  appeasing  the  insur- 
rection. The  danger  of  such  counsel  was  obvious,  and  the 
marshal  paid  no  attention  to  it,  till  Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot, 
who  had  just  accepted  office,  came  to  the  staff  with  the  same 
advice,  and  it  therefore  became  an  order.  The  marshal  at 
first  refused  the  ministers  as  he  had  done  the  citizens,  and 
then  the  same  order  was  sent  by  the  king.  "I  must  have  a 
government,"  the  marshal  had  recently  said ;  and,  as  he  was 
now  without  the  government,  who  thus  relaxed  the  resistance 
agreed  upon,  he  in  his  turn  gave  way.  His  instructions  for 
retreat  were  thus  given  to  his  officers:  "By  order  of  the  king 
and  minister,  you  will  fall  back  upon  the  Tuileries.  Make 
your  retreat  with  an  imposing  attitude,  and  if  you  are 
attacked,  turn  round,  take  the  offensive,  and  act  according  to 
my  instructions  given  this  morning." 

Meanwhile  the  formation  of  the  ministry  was  posted  up 
everywhere.  A  mixed  crowd  carried  Odilon  Barrot  in  tri- 
umph to  the  home  office,  which  Guizot  and  Duchatel  had  just 
left.  Those  round  him  shouted  "Long  live  the  father  of  the 
people !"  but  most  of  the  notices  posted  up  were  torn.  At  the 
moment  when  the  new  ministers  were  about  to  leave  Bugeaud's 
staff  on  horseback  in  order  to  pass  through  the  city,  Horace 
Vemet,  the  artist,  arrived  out  of  breath.     "  Don't  let  M.  Thiers 
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go,"  said  he  to  the  marshal.  *'  I  have  just  passed  through  the 
mob,  and  they  are  so  furious  against  him  that  I  am  certain 
they  would  cut  him  in  pieces  I"  Odilon  Barrot  presented  him- 
self alone  to  the  crowd,  but  was  powerless  to  calm  the  fury  he 
had  assisted  in  unchaining.  *'  Thiers  is  no  longer  possible,  and 
I  am  scarcely  so,  said  he  on  his  return  to  the  staff.  The  king 
on  one  occasion  showed  himself  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries, 
when  reviewing  several  battahons  of  the  national  guards. 
There  were  some  shouts  of  "Long  Uve  the  king!"  but  the 
most  numerous  were  ' '  Long  live  reform !  Down  with  Guizot !" 
**You  have  the  reform;  and  M.  Guizot  is  no  longer  a  minis- 
ter!" said  the  king;  and  on  the  shouts  being  again  repeated, 
he  returned  to  the  palace. 

The  palace  also  was  thronged  with  a  confused  crowd,  ani- 
mated by  various  feelings,  and  agitated  by  evident  fears  or 
secret  hopes.  Some  urged  the  king  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris ;  others  vigorously  opposed  such  a  relinquish- 
ment of  power  in  presence  of  the  insurrection.  The  great 
mind  of  Queen  Marie-Amelie  was  displayed  in  all  the  simplic- 
ity of  its  heroism.  *' Mount  on  horseback,  sire,"  said  she, 
*'and  I  shall  give  you  my  blessing."  She  had  recently  urged 
the  king  to  change  his  cabinet ;  a  very  kind  message,  entrusted 
for  Guizot  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  at  the  same 
time  proved  her  regret. 

The  king  sat  at  his  writing-table,  agitated  and  perplexed. 
He  had  begun  to  write  his  abdication,  when  Mai*shal  Bugeaud 
entered,  ha\^ng  just  learned  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  excited  by  the  sound  of  some  shooting  which 
had  already  begun.  **  It  is  too  late,  sire,"  said  he;  "your  ab- 
dication would  complete  the  demoralization  of  the  troops. 
Your  Majesty  can  hear  the  shooting.  There  is  nothing  left  but 
to  fi^'ht."  The  queen  seconded  this  advice,  and  Piscatory  and 
several  others  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  king  rose  with- 
out finishing  his  writing,  and  then  other  voices  were  raised  to 
insist  upon  the  king's  promise.  He  sat  down  again,  wrote  and 
signed  his  abdication.  By  this  time  the  troops  had  received 
orders  to  fall  back,  and  Marshal  Gerard  took  the  place  of 
Bugeaud  as  commandant-general.  The  columns  were  marched 
towards  the  barracks,  and  there  was  no  detachment  around 
the  Palais-Bourbon,  where  the  same  disorder  reigned,  and  the 
same  efforts  were  made  in  vain.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  pre- 
sented herself  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  soon  as  the 
abdication  of  the  king  was  known.    The  Due  de  Nemours 
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accompanied  her,  leading  the  Comte  de  Paris  by  the  hand; 
and  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  was  weak  and  ill,  was  wrapped 
up  in  a  mantle  and  leaned  on  Ary  Scheffer's  arm.  Before 
joining  the  princess  at  the  gate  of  the  chamber,  the  Due  de 
Nemours  had,  with  his  brother  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  seen 
the  king  their  father  take  his  melancholy  departure,  to  escape 
the  insurrection,  against  which  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  use  force. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  already  knew  that  depriving  the 
king  of  the  crown  was  not  giving  it  to  her  son.     Her  natural 
courage,  however,  and  her  maternal  affection,  induced  her  to 
make  every  effort  to  secure  the  throne  for  the  prince  of  nine 
years  whom  the  nation  had  already  entrusted  to  her  keeping. 
She  had  seen  the  Tuileries  invaded  before  leaving  that  hall 
where  her  husband's  portrait  by  Ingres  seemed  to  preside  over 
her  son's  destinies.     "It  is  here  one  ought  to  die,'' she  said, 
when    Dupin  and  Grammont  came  to  conduct    her  to  the 
chamber.     Odilon  Barrot  had  gone  to  bring  her,  and  succeeded 
in  finding  her  in  the  Palais -Bourbon.      The  crowd  showed 
sympathy  for  her,  and  made  room  respectfully,  though  she 
and  her  small  retinue  had  diflSculty  in  getting  within  the 
palace,  every  passage  being  crowded.     The  duchess  stood  near 
the  tribune  holding  her  two  boys  close  to  her.     After  Dupin 
announced  the  king's  abdication,  Barrot,  after  presenting  the 
legal  instrument,  asked  the  chamber  to  proclaim  at  once  the 
young   king  and    the  regency  of    Madame    the  Duchess  of 
Orleans.     Shouts  of  protest  were  heard  on  several  benches. 
"It  is  too  late  I"  exclaimed  Lamartine,   as  he  went  to  the 
tribune,  eager  to  urge  this  difficulty,  reject  the  regency,  and 
demand   a  provisional   government,    so  that  the    bloodshed 
might  be  stopped.     Some  others  were  already  mentioning  the 
word  "  republic."    The  crowd  were  gradually  pouring  into  the 
chamber  from  the  corriders,  and  Sauzet,  the  president,  re- 
quested strangers  to  withdraw,  and  made  a  special  appeal  to 
the  duchess  herself.     ' '  Sir,  this  is  a  royal  sitting  1"  she  rephed ; 
and  when  her  friends  urged  her,  ''  If  I  leave  this  chamber,  my 
son  will  no  more  return  to  it."    A  few  miimtes  before  her 
arrival,  Thiers  had  entered  the  chamber  in  the  greatest  agita- 
tion: "The  tide  is  rising,  rising,  rising!"  he  said  to  those  who 
crowded  round  him,  and  then  disappeared.     Several  voices 
were  heard  together  in  confusion;  amongst  the  speakers  were 
Larochejacquelein,   Ledru-RoUin,   Marie,   and   Berryer.     The 
duchess  had  been  conducted  to  a  gallery,  on  account  of  the 
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threats  of  the  inmirgent  battalions,  who  burst  open  the  doors 
after    General    Gourgaud    had  in  vain  tried    to  stop  them, 
Armand   Marrast,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  NatixyruiL  after 
looking  at  the  invaders,  said  -These  are  the  sham  public:  I 
shall  call  the  real!"    A  few  minutes  afterwards  shots  were 
heard  in  the  court  of  the  palace:  the  posts  in  the  hands  of  the 
national  guards  opened  before  the  triumphant  mob,  who  after 
sackmg  the  Tuilenes,  hurried  up  against  the  expiring  rem- 
nants  of  the  monarchy.     The  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  already 
twice  offeTed  to  speak,  but  her  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
tumult.     The  new  comers,  stained  with  blood,  and  blackened 
wnh  gunpowder,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  bare  arms,  climbed 
on  the  benches,  stairs,  and  galleries ;  and  in  every  part  wei^ 
shouts  of  -Do^vn  with  the  regency!    Long  live  the^publi^ 
Turn  out  the  -contents;!"    Sauzet  put  on  his  hat,  but  a  wL 
mau  knocked  it  off,  and  then  the  president  disappeared. 

Se-eral  of  the  deputies  rushed  to  the  galleiy,  where  the 
duchess  was  stdl  exposed  to  the  looks  ancl  threa  s  of  the  in^ 
mirgents.  -There  Ls  nothing  more  to  be  done  here,  Idan  " 
they  urged;  -we  must  go  to  the  president's  house,  to  forma 
new  chamber/'  She  took  the  arm  of  Jules  de  Lasteyrie;^d 
on  her  sons  being  separated  from  her  in  the  narrow  passages 
she  showed  the  greatest  anxiety,  crying  -  My  boys !  my  bo^s  r 
At  one  time  the  Comte  de  Paris  wa^  seized  by  a  workman  in  a 
blouse;  but  one  of  the  national  guards  took  him  out  of  hi^ 
hands,  and  the  child  was  passed  from  one  to  another  till  he  re- 

de  Chartres;  but  he  wa^  brought  to  the  Invalides,  where  the 
pnncess  went  for  refuge;  and  in  the  evening,  after  nightfall 
W^c  mother  and  sons  withdrew  from  Paris,  and  soon  after 
from  France.     -To-morrow,  or  ten   years  hence  "Tid  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  as  she  left  the  Invalides,  "aword   asi^ 

S  -^^erth^t"  ,f  t^— ^^^  -  exile',  she  frequently 
eaid,  When  the  thought  crosses  my  mind  that  I  may  never 
again  see  France,  I  feel  my  heari  break-ing  " 

iJforthlTff-^  fugitives  across  their  kingdom,  after  kneel- 
^  for  the  last  time  beside  the  tomb  of  their  children  at  Dreux 
and  asking  the  hospitality  of  some  fi^ends  who  were  still 

fWi!'^  w  '^.^^''t*  ^.^^^^  ^^^Pt  ^  ^^^er  the  crown 

w  ^'>  ^  ^"^  ^*^PP^  ^^  Q^ee^  Marie-Am^lie  at 

.ast    reached  the  sea-coa^  and  set  sail  towards   England. 

^t   safe   and  weU-known   refuge    of   unfortunate   princes. 
Thunderstruck  like  them,  and  at  their  wit«»  end,  t^^ 
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faitliful  of  their  servants  and  partisans  waited  for  some  sign 
authorizing  them  to  protest  against  the  unparaUeled  surprise 
to  which  France  had  been  subjected.  The  fugitive  king  made 
no  protest.  His  sons  quietly  followed  him  into  exile.  Thi^e 
who  were  serving  France  abroad  learned  at  the  same  time  the 
news  of  their  fall  and  the  rise  of  a  new  power,  and  thought  it 
their  duty  to  bow  to  the  national  wiU,  resohing  that  not  a 
single  drop  of  French  blood  shoidd  be  shed  in  their  cause. 
They  had  often  unhesitatingly  exposed  all  their  own. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  France  as 
it  was,  the  cradle  still  obscure  of  new  France,  we  leave  our 
native  land  on  the  threshold  of  an  unknown  future,  charged 
both  with  storms  and  with  hopes.     We  followed  it  throughout 
tne  terrible  acts  and  the  pacific  interiudes  of  a  long  drama  •  we 
saw  it  deliveredu^t9  the  enthusiasm  of  inexperience^  a  victim 
to    most    dangerous    misconceptions,    and    humbling    itself, 
throughout  the  intoxication  and  crime  of  the  reign  of  terror* 
even  to  the  corruption  and  inertia  of  the  directory.     We  saw 
order  again  revive,  with  glory,  under  the  poAverful  hand  of 
Napoleon,  as  first  consul,  and  then  emperor.     We  saw  glory  in 
alliance  with  the  disasters  of  madness;  the  hopes  of  the  first 
restoration  tarnished  by  the  mutual  distrust  of  the  crown  and 
the  people;  Napoleon's  selfishness,  together  with  the  credulity 
of  the  army  and  nation,  bring  again  upon  us  the  bitter  chas- 
tisement  of  foreign  vengeance.     The  revolutionary  tragedy 
demagogic  or  despotic,  seemed  at  last  to  be  neariy  completa 
The  struggles  for  liberty  were  again  limited  to  the  parliament- 
ary  arena,  and  repose  and  hope  were  again  reappearing.     An 
old  man's  illusions  might  occasion  this  glimpse  of  calm,  having 
witnessed   new  political    disturbances,   which  were  speedily 
followed  by  a  grand  attempt  at  government.    We  have  seen 
the  rise  of  noble  efforts  and  fair  hopes,  the  wisest  and  most 
steadfast  minds  flatter  themselves  that  at  last  they  had  reached 
the  haven.     God  did  not  give  His  permission:  in  His  impene- 
trable wisdom,  our  country,  bandied  about  from  revolution  to 
revolution  for  so  many  years,  was  not  yet  deemed  deserving 
of  repose.    It  is  at  the  painful  moment  of  deception  and  down- 
fall that  we  to-day  close  the  book  of  history.     Under  the  blow 
of  an  extorted  abdication  and  cowardly  trickery,  the  edifice 
which  was  at  Last  to  shelter  future  generations  ^lisappeared, 
and  those  who  had  raised  it  withdrew  for  a  long  time  into  re- 
tirement.    France  resumed  the  course  of  her  disturbed  and 
uncertain  destinies.    After  some  new  experience  of  republican 
HF  (Q)  Vol.  8 
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powerlessness,  she  weakly  attempted  a  second  trial  of  imperial 
government,  and  received  a  terrible  fall  headlong  through  the 
want  of  foresight  of  the  absolute  power.  Immediately  after 
her  most  painful  reverses,  in  one  of  the  great  intervals  of 
national  action,  she  shuddered  at  the  renewed  horrors  of  tfac 
demagogic  fever.  Woimded,  sick,  humbled,  borne  on  a  raft  b^ 
the  midst  of  the  tempest,  she  often  asked  herself  what  hard- 
ships were  yet  awaiting  her.  The  course  remains  obscure,  and 
the  nearest  object  remains  uncertain  and  veiled. 

France  has  not  lost,  and  will  not  lose,  courage.  She  is  labor- 
ing ;  she  is  hoping ;  and,  while  endeavoring  to  find  her  proper 
path,  she  reckons  upon  the  day  when  revolutions  will  be  at  an 
end,  and  when  liberty  with  order  will  forever  crown  the  long 
and  painful  efforts  of  her  most  faithful  servants  of  every  \m^':x 
and  every  ptiriodJ 
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The  revolution  of  Februury,  1848,  was  destined  to  di 
appoint  its  authoi-s.     Exliibitin-  at  tiie  outset  strong  so- 
cXtic  prepossessions  which  led  to  the  estal.hshmeut  of 
national  workshops,  it  was  brought  to  au  end  by  a  coup 
^etat  which  prepared  the  way  for  tlie  resto'-atiou  o    the 
empire      As  early  as  April,  1848,  the  elections  foi   the 
cZtituent  assembly  showed  that  moderate  nien  would 
soon  recover  their  ascendency  m  the  c«':^'itry  at  lar^'e, 
if  not  in  the  capital,  and  the  apprehension  of  reaction 
agahist  socialistic  tendencies  caused  in  June  a  memorabb 
uprising  on  the  part  of  the  Paris  workinginen,  whch  re- 
quired lour  days'  fighting  to  suppress.     A    tiie  etec^n 
for  President,  which  occurred  on  December  10  of  the  same 
y^arLamartine,  who  had  been  the  idol  of  tlio  men  who 
organized  the  revolution,  was  almost  f^irely  forgotten 
and  General  Cavaignac,  who  had  P^*  ^^^^  „*1^*',  J^"L"^ 
surrectiou,  and,  subsequently,  been  placed  at  the  hei«l 
of  the  Executive,  received  only  a  small  nunon  y  vote^ 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  been  If ™if,f,t^  re- 
turn to  France,  and  who  had  been  elected  *»  t^f J^^f^", 
blv  from  several  departments,  was  chosen  President  of 
Z  KepuWic  by  a  majority  so  large  that  it  encouraged 
him  eventually  to  violate  the  lawmaking  l^'J?  '^.'^J^^!'!^ 
for  a  second  term,  and  to  overthrow  the   Constitution 
whidi  h'had  sworn  to  obey.     The  l^sfiUve  a^sembly 
woukl   probably,  have  been  able  to  frustrate  his  design, 

h^nt  not  lost  the  confidence  of  the  ^-^^^IJ^^^^. 
by  several  reactionary  me^xsures ;  by  restricting  «ietran 
chise,  for  example,  and  by  sending  a  French  army^  to 
overthrow  republican  government  at  Rome  ^^^i  ^^^ 
b  lek  the  Pope.  The  result  was  that,  when,  on  Decemt>er 
2  1851  tlTassembly  was  dissolved  and  sixteen  of  ite 
members  werf  arrested,  most  of  the  Pans  workingnieu 
Sued  t'express  disapproval  "^  ti^^^rw^lebfscST 
usurpation  wa«  ratified  on  Df  f  J^-^.^O' ^ers^iSS 
no  fewer  than  7,439,216  out  of  8,116,.  .3  voters  attesting 
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satisfciction  at  the  change.     The  position  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon  was  that  of  dictator  up  to  March  29,  1852,  the 
date  of  the  first   meeting  of  the  governing  bodies  which, 
as  the  elected  chief  of  the  state,  he  called  into  existence. 
Even  under  the  new  Constitution  established  by  him,  he 
was,  practically,   an  autocrat,  although,  at  first,  he  ac- 
cepted  only  the  oflSce  of   President  for  ten  years.     On 
November  21-22,  1852,  however,  he  was  declared  heredi- 
tary  Emperor  of   the   French    by  a  plebiscite  in  which, 
again,  the  vote  was  almost  unanimous,  being  7,824,129 
against  253,  U9.     Almost  immediately  afterward,  over- 
tures for  the  hand  of  Princess  Vasa  and  for  that  of  the 
Princess  Adelaide  of  Hoheniohe  having  been  repelled,  he 
announced  his  intention  to  many  a  Spanish  lady,  Mdlle. 
de  Montijo,  Countess  of  Teba,  and,  on  January  30,  1853, 
the  marriage  was   celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.     For  some  eight  years  the  imperial  regime  was 
autocratic  in  form  as  well  as  substance,  the  functions  of 
the  legislative  bodies  being,  practical; j,  restricted  to  reg- 
istering the  sovereign's  decrees.     In  the  autumn  of  1860, 
however,  the  parliamentary  methods  "were  liberalized,  de- 
bates on  the  address  being  permitted,  and  other  consider- 
able advances  were  made  toward  a  free  constitutional 
government      M.  Rouher,  w^ho  became  the  chief  spokes- 
man of  the  government,  had  protested  against  the  change 
and  had  warned  his  master  that  he  would  be  drawn  into 
fresh  concessions  which  would,  eventually,  deprive  him 
of  his  personal  power.     The  prediction  w^as  fulfilled  on 
January   2,    1870,    w^hen   the  principle  of  a  government 
responsible   to  the    Chamber  of   Deputies  was   formally 
adopted,  and  M.   Emile   Olivier  was  appointed  premier. 
Thenceforth,  the  emperor  retired  from  the  active  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs,  and  confined  himself  entirely  to  the 
position  of  a  constitutional  sovereign.     He  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  absolved  from   some  share  of  accountability  for 
the  policy  of  the  Olivier  Cabinet,  which,  six  months  later, 
led  to  the  ruin  of  his  (h^nasty  and  to  the  most  disastrous 
war  of  modern  times. 

In  respect  of  its  foreign  policy,  the  Second  Empire  was, 
at  first,  successful.  The  Crimean  War,  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  England,  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  April,  1854,  and  to  have,  practically,  ended  with  the 
capture  of  Sebastopol  on  D^-cember  10,  1855,  although  it 
was  not  until  the  following  year  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
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was  signed  by  the  Czar  Alexander  II.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Nicholas  I.  during  the  winter  of  the 
great  siege.  In  the  w^ar  against  Austria,  which  began 
in  May,  1859,  the  French  arms  were  victorious  at  Ma- 
genta and  Solferino,  but  the  emperor's  promise  to  iree 
Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  was  not  kept,  a  peace 
hastily  arranged  at  Villafranca  on  July  11  leaving  the 
Austrians  in  possession  of  Venetia.  From  1858  to  1602, 
France  was  also  engaged  in  distant  expeditious.  In  jdh- 
ance  with  England,  she  enforced  the  observance  of  trea- 
ties upon  the  Pekin  government;  in  the  coui'se  of  the 
coercive  measures,  the  allied  troops  ultimately  took  the 
Chinese  capital.  In  Cochin  China,  also,  a  war,  in  which 
France  had  Spain  for  an  ally,  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
1862,  and  the  foundations  were  then  laid  of  thr  French 
Empire  in  Farther  India,  which  has,  gradually,  absorbed 
Cambodia,  Tonquin  and  Annam,  besides  making  exten- 
sive acquisitions  at  the  cost  of  Siam.  In  180O-G1,  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  in  Syria  were  reheved 
from  oppression  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  dispatch 
of  a  French  army  to  that  region.  At  this  time,  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Second  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  heigllt.  Of  the  four  European  powers  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  great  Napoleon,  his 
nephew  had  humbled  two:  to  wit,  Russia  and  Austria; 
and  it  was  believed  that  he  only  bided  his  time  to  inliict 
a  similar  punishment  upon  England  and  Prussia.  The 
decline  of  the  influence  of  Napoleon  III.  in  Euro|)e  began 
with  his  failure  to  avert  the  dismemberment  of  Denmark 
in  1864,  and  his  popularity  at  home  w^as  seriously  weak- 
ened by  the  miscarriage  of  the  Mexican  expedition,  which 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  return  of  the  French  troops 
in  February,  1867,  their  evacuation  being  followed,  on 
June  19,  by  the  execution  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
who,  at  Louis  Napoleon's  request,  had  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  become  Emperor  of  Mexico.  The  attempt  of 
France  to  intervene  in  the  so-called  Seven  Weeks'  War 
of  1866  having  been  unwisely  put  off  until  the  decisive 
battle  of  Sadowa,  had  no  substantial  results.  It  is  true 
that  Austria  agreed  to  surrender  Venetia  to  Napoleon 
TIL,  who,  on  his  part,  turned  it  over  to  Italy;  but  Prussia, 
under  the  management  of  Bismarck,  refused  t»  give  France 
any  territorial  compensation  for  the  startling  political 
change  which  had  taken  place  upon  her  borders.     The 
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national  pride  of  Frenchmen  was  galled  by  the  percep- 
tion that  their  ruler  had  permitted  the  accomplishment 
of  a  great  revolution  in  Europe,  the  outcome  of  which 
had  been  that  France  was  made  relatively  w^eaker  through 
the  great  addition  of  strength  to  her  neighbors.  The  Sec- 
ond Empire  had  witnessed  the  consolidation  of  Italy  and 
the  formation  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  while 
France,  on  her  part,  had  gained  nothing  except  Savoy 
and  Nice,  which  had  been  wrung  from  Victor  Emmanuel. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
the  regin  of  Napoleon  III.,  France  enjoyed  great  prosper- 
ity. Railways,  canals,  harbors,  public  buildings  and 
churches  sprang  into  existence  under  the  quickening  im- 
pulse of  the  imperial  hand.  The  capital  was  almost  re- 
built by  Haussmann,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  important 
town  that  was  not  partially  reconstructed.  Arts  and  in- 
dustries were  encouraged ;  commerce  was  fostered  by  the 
subsidizing  of  great  lines  of  ocean  steamers ;  by  a  treaty 
with  England,  which  was  strongly  tinctured  with  free 
trade  principles,  the  exports  of  France  were  signally  in- 
creased. It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that,  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  time,  the  weight 
of  taxation  under  the  Second  Empire  was  scarcely  felt. 
The  French  people,  however,  could  not  be  expected  to 
realize  how  much  better  off  they  were  than  their  descend- 
ants w^ould  be,  and,  by  18G8,  there  were  signs  of  growing 
disaffection  toward  the  imperial  regime,  especially  in  Paris 
and  the  large  manufacturing  towns.  The  high  price  of 
bread  in  the  winter  of  1868,  and  a  coincident  scarcity  of 
work,  served  the  turn  of  the  Opposition  members  in  the 
legislative  chamber.  Seditious  cries  began  to  be  heard 
in  the  streets;  the  repeated  singing  of  the  Marseillaise 
provoked  arrests  and  imprisonments.  Dismay  was  ex- 
cited by  the  announcement  of  the  Finance  Minister  that 
a  new  loan  of  seven  hundred  million  francs  was  needed 
in  order  to  systematize  the  resources  of  the  State,  and,  by 
the  declaration  of  the  Minister  for  War,  that  the  army, 
including  the  first  reserve,  must  be  increased  to  750,000 
men,  and  that  a  Garde  Mobile,  which  was  expected  to 
afford  300,000  men  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  should 
be  instituted  as  a  second  reserve.  Thiers,  who  was  now 
a  member  of  the  legislative  chamber,  was  listened  to  with 
great  interest  when  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  imperial  finance,  the  burden  of  debt  which 


then  seemed  appalling,  and  the  growing  dimensions  of 
the  army  expenditure,  which,  as  he  maintained,  and  as 
the  event  was  to  prove,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  real 
increase  in  the  fighting  strength  of  the  nation.  How  un- 
popular the  empire  had  become  tow^ard  the  close  of  1868 
was  indicated  in  November  by  the  proposal  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  commemorate  the  death  of  Baudin,  a  leader  of  the 
Reds,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat,  had  been  shot 
on  a  barricade.  For  seventeen  years,  Baudin  had  lain  in 
a  forgotten  grave,  when  it  was  suddenly  remembered  that 
he  had  fallen  in  resisting  the  myrmidons  of  Napoleon,  and 
that  he  perished  in  defense  of  what  was  then  the  law  and 
the  Constitution.  The  assassination  of  the  journalist  Vic- 
tor Noir  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  and  the  subsequent 
acquittal  of  the  assassin,  gave  additional  ammunition  to 
the  enemies  of  the  imperial  regime.  Nevertheless,  on 
May  8,  1870,  when  the  nation  w^as  invited  to  signify  by 
a  plebiscite  whether  it  continued  to  repose  confidence  in 
Napoleon  III.,  there  were  7,257,379  ayes,  which  consti- 
tuted, of  course,  a  great  majority.  Grave  suspicions  of 
fraud  were  current,  however,  and  the  returning  officers 
admitted  that  there  were  1,530,000  noes,  indicating  a  set- 
tled hostility  in  Paris  and  most  of  the  other  large  cities. 
The  circumstance  that  even  the  army  recorded  nearly 
60,000  votes  against  the  sovereign  was  a  serious  matter. 
Within  four  months  after  the  plebiscite.  Napoleon  III. 
was  a  prisoner,  and  the  Second  Empire  was  no  more. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Hohenzollern  for  the  Spanish  crown  w^ould  not  have 
resulted  in  a  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  had  not 
Bismarck,  who  believed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  trial 
of  strength,  provoked  the  French  Ministry  and  legisla- 
ture to  a  hostile  declaration  by  publishing  a  garbled 
report  of  an  interview  between  King  William  and  the 
French  ambassador  at  Ems.  We  need  not  recapitulate 
the  incidents  of  the  ensuing  contest,  which  began  with 
the  skirmish  at  Saarbruck  on  August  ?,  1870,  w^here  the 
Prince  Imperial  was  said  to  have  undergone  his  baptism 
of  fire.  This  insignificant  success  of  the  French  arms 
was  followed  by  defeats  at  Wissembourg  and  Worth,  and 
by  three  great  battles  near  Metz,  on  August  the  14th,  the 
16th  and  the  18th,  whereby,  although  the  Germans  suf- 
fered terrible  losses,  Bazaine  was,  eventually,  compelled 
to  draw  back  under  the  cannon  of  the  town.     On  Sep- 
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tember  2,  Marshal  MacMahon's  army,  comprising  more 
than  80,000  men,  surrendered  at  Sedan,  and  the  emperor, 
who  was  with  the  Marshal,  became  a  prisoner  of  war. 
On  September  4,  the  imperial  regime  was  overthrown  in 
Paris,  and  the  empress,  who  had  been  discharging  the 
functions  of  Regent,  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  Tuil- 
eri^'S  and  to  seek  a  refuge  in  England.     A  provisional 
government  of  national  defense  was  established,  the  chief 
members  of  which  were  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Simon,  Gam- 
betta  and  General  Trochu.     The  last-named  assumed  the 
command  of  Paris,  while  Gambetta  imdertook  the  difficult 
task  of  organizing  a  system  of  national  defense  at  Toui-s. 
Gambetta's  efforts,  although  vigorous,  proved  ineffective, 
and  the  capitulation  of  Metz  toward  the  close  of  October 
enabled  a  large  German  army  to  co-operate  in  the  siege 
of  Paris,  which  had  begun  on  September  19.     The  sorties 
of  the  garrison  were  foiled,  and,  on  January  30,  1871,  the 
French  capital  was  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who,  in  the  pre\aous  December,  had  been  crowned  Ger- 
man emperor  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles.     On  February 
8,  elections  were  held  throughout  France  for  a  National 
Assembly  convoked  at  Bordeaux,  and,  if  Napoleon  III. 
entertained  any  hopes  of  a  speedy  restoration,  they  were 
dashed  by  the  outcome  of  the  appeal  to  the  people.     Only 
a  handful  of  Bonapartists  were  returned,  and  the  Republi- 
cans constituted  but  a  weak  minority,  the  great  majority 
consisting  of  Orleanists  and  Legitimists.     The  Assembly 
proceeded  to  choose  M.  Grevy  for  presiding  officer,  and 
M.  Thiers  as  chief  of  the  executive  power,  and  then  ^id- 
journed   to  Versailles.      Well-founded   apprehensions  of 
reactionar}"  designs  on  the  part  of  the  majority  in  the 
Assembly  caused  an  insurrection  in  Paris  on  March  18, 
1871,   and  the  Versailles  Government  directed  Mai*shal 
MacMahon  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  capital.     The 
Commune,  as  the  Municipal  Government  established  in 
Paris  was  called,  lasted  until  May  21;   during  its  brief 
term  of  existence,  it  perpetrated  many  atrocities,  and,  by 
the  assassination  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  a  num- 
oer  of  priests,  provoked  sanguinary  reprisals  on  the  part 
of  its  assailants.     It  was  a  partially  ruined  city  of  which 
the   Versailles  troops  took  possession,  the  Tuileries,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  many  other  public  buildings  having 
been  destroyed.     On  the  10th  of  May,  a  final  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  at  Frankfort ;  by  it  a  pecuniary  indem- 


nity of  five  thousand  million  francs  was  paid,  and  Alsace, 
together  vnth  a  large  part  of  Lorraine,  was  ceded  to  Ger- 
many, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fortress  of  Belfort 
was  restored  to  France.  An  earnest  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Monarchists  to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  as  king  of  France,  under  the  name 
of  Henri  V. ,  but,  although  he  was  recognized  as  the  law- 
ful sovereign  by  the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  representative 
of  the  House  of  Orleans,  the  scheme  of  fusion  failed, 
mainly  because  the  Comte  de  Chambord  insisted  upon 
substituting  the  white  fiag  of  the  Bourbons  for  the  na- 
tional tricolor.  To  this  change,  which  was  too  obviously 
symbolic  of  reaction,  the  Orleanists  refused  to  accede,  and 
it  was,  accordingly,  agreed  that  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  provisionally  organized.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  M.  Thiers  in  1873,  caused  by  a  defeat  of  one  of 
his  measures  in  the  Assembly,  Marshal  MacMahon  was 
elected  President,  and,  in  the  course  of  1875,  a  Constitu- 
tion was  completed  which  went  into  operation  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  As  this  Constitution,  with  some  amend- 
ments, is  still  the  organic  law  of  France,  it  will  be  well 
to  mark  some  of  its  principal  features.  The  organs  of 
the  State,  created  in  1875,  were  a  Parliament,  consisting 
of  two  branches,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  then  an  Executive,  made  up  of  a  President,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  RepubHc,  and  of  Ministers,  who 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  constitute  the  controlling  factor  in 
the  governmental  machinery.  The  French  Senate  con- 
tains three  hundred  members,  of  whom  seventy-five  were 
to  be  appointed  for  life,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
were  to  be  elected  for  nine  years  by  the  Departments.  In 
1881,  however,  the  provisions  relating  to  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing Senators  were  amended,  and  it  was  enacted  that,  as 
fast  as  the  life  Senators  died,  their  seats  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  Departments,  so  that,  eventually,  all  the 
Senators  would  be  chosen  in  the  same  way.  It  is  further 
provided  that  a  third  of  the  Senators  shall  be  replaced 
every  three  years,  the  Senate  being  thus  made  a  perma- 
nent body.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  the  same,  except  that  financial  bills 
must  originate  in  the  latter  House.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  Senate  may  reduce  proposals  for  taxes  and  appropria- 
tions;  whether  it  can  increase  them  or  not  is  disputed, 
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although,  in  practice,  the  Chamber  has  sometimes  ac- 
cepted augmentations.  Whether  Ministers  are  responsi- 
ble to  the  Senate  as  well  as  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  been  tbo  subject  of  controversy ;  but  the  resignation 
of  Premier  Bourgeois  in  1896,  in  consequence  of  the  Sen- 
ate's passing  votes  of  censure  and  refusing  appropriations, 
seems  to  have  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
The  Senate  has,  moreover,  two  peculiar  functions.  First, 
its  consent  is  necessary  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  a  provision  designed  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  President,  who  might  otherwise  dissolve  the  Chamber 
in  order  to  attempt  a  coup  d'etat  during  its  absence;  and, 
secondly,  the  President  is  authorized,  with  the  approval 
of  tlie  Council  of  Ministers,  to  constitute  the  Senate  a 
High  Court  to  trj-  any  one  for  an  attem])t  on  the  safety 
of  the  State.  This  power,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
was  used  in  the  case  of  General  Bouhmger,  who  failed 
to  appear  for  trial,  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence. 

^  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty-one  members,  certain  seats  being  distributed  among 
the  various  colonies,  and  six  being  allotted  to  Algeria. 
The  members  are  chosen  by  secret  ballot  and  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.  A  Deputy  need  be  only  twenty-five 
years  old,  whereas  a  Senator  must  be  forty.  The  mode 
of  election  has  varied  from  time  to  time  between  that  of 
single  electoral  districts,  a  system  called  the  Scrutin 
d'Arrojidissement,  corresponding  to  the  method  by 
which  members  of  Congress  are  chosen  in  the  United 
States;  and  that  of  the  Scrutin  de  Liste,  which  consists 
in  the  choice  of  all  the  deputies  of  each  Department  on 
a  general  ticket ;  this  latter  method  coiTesponds  to  that 
by  which  Presidential  electors  are  chosen  in  most  of  our 
States.  The  Scrutin  d' Arrondissement,  or  single  dis- 
trict system,  prevailed  from  1876  to  1885,  when  the 
Scrmtiti  de  Liste  was  introduced.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  reactionaries  gained  seats  rather  than  lost 
them  by  the  Scrutin  de  Liste,  and  the  apprehensions 
aroused  by  the  popularity  of  General  Boulanger  caused 
the  Republicans  to  restore  the  Scrutin  d' Arrondissement 
before  the  general  election  of  1889. 

The  important  fact  should  be  mentioned  that  the  French 
Parliament,  like  the  British  Parliament,  possesses  the 
power  of  amending  the  Constitution.  To  revise  consti- 
tutional laws,  however,  the  two  Chambers  must  meet 


in  joint  session  at  Versailles,  and  they  then  form  what 
is  called  the  National  Assembly,  which  has  one  other 
function,  that,  namely,  of  electing  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  This  officer  is  chosen  for  seven  years,  and  is 
re-eligible ;  the  only  restriction  on  the  choice  of  a  candi- 
date being  found  in  the  constitutional  amendment  passed 
on  August  14,  1884,  which  excludes  all  members  of  fam- 
ilies that  have  ever  reigned  in  France.  The  President  is 
the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  and,  as  such,  executes 
the  laws,  issues  ordinances  and  appoints  all  the  officers 
of  the  government.  He  has  the  right  of  initiative  in  leg- 
islation, but  he  has  no  veto  upon  the  laws,  and,  although 
he  may  require  the  Chambers  to  reconsider  a  bill,  the  right 
has  never  been  exercised.  With  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, he  can  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  this 
power  has  fallen  into  disuse,  no  dissolution  having  taken 
place  since  President  MacMahon's  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  use  it  in  1877,  as  a  means  of  getting  a  Chamber  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  views.  The  President  has  power  to  make 
treaties ;  but  treaties  of  peace,  of  commerce,  or  those  which 
burden  the  finances,  affect  the  persons  or  property  of  French 
citizens  in  foreign  countries,  or  change  the  territory  of 
France,  in  other  words,  all  the  more  importaut  treaties, 
require  the  ratification  of  the  Chambers.  A  declaration 
*  of  war  also  requires  their  consent;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  government  managed  to  wage  war  in  Tunis 
and  Tonquin  without  any  explicit  consent,  defending  it- 
self on  the  ground  that  the  Parliament,  by  voting  credits, 
had  virtually  sanctioned  its  course.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
has  observed  of  the  French  President  that  he  neither 
reigns  nor  governs.  It  is  certain  that,  unlike  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  French  President  is  not 
free  to  use  his  powers  according  to  his  own  judgment; 
for  the  constitutional  laws  declare  that  all  his  acts  of 
every  kind,  to  be  valid,  must  be  countersigned  by  one 
of  the  Ministers.  When,  therefore,  the  powers  of  the 
President  are  enumerated,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
these  are  really  exercised  by  the  Ministers,  who  are,  at 
all  times,  responsible  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
who  have  acknowledged,  three  or  four  times,  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Senate.  As  a  rule,  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public is  not  even  present  at  the  Cabinet  consultations  in 
which  the  real  policy  of  the  government  is  discussed.  He 
has  power,  it  is  true,  to  select  the  Ministers,  and,  in  this 
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matter,  ho  is  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  discretion  to  some 
extent;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  generally  intrusts 
some  leading  politician  with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet, 
and  gives  him  such  colleagues  as  he  suggests.  The  Presi- 
dent's duty  in  these  cases  is  not  as  sim})le  as  is  that  of  the 
English  (|ueen,  for  the  reason  that  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties is  not  divided  into  two  great  parties,  but  into  a  num- 
ber of  factious  or  groups,  several  of  which  may  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  temporary  majority,  but  they  do 
not  possess  the  elements  of  permanent  cohesion. 

Having  indicated  the  principal  organs  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  has  been  operative  in  France  since  1876,  we 
proceed  to  outHne  very  briefly  the  principal  events  that 
have  marked  the  course  of  political   history.     It  is  not 
needful,  however,  to  discuss  in  detail  each  of  the  thirty- 
five  Cabinets  which  have  come  into  existence  during  the 
twenty-five  years  since  the  Republic  began  to  enjo3^  re- 
sponsible ministries:    that  is  to  sa}^  since  MacMahon's 
election  to  the  Presidency  in   May,  1873.     The  first  elec- 
tion under  the  new  Constitution  took  place  early  in  1876, 
and  the  Republicans  secured  a  majority  of  the  Chamber. 
President  ]V[acMahon,   who,  previously,  had  [)laced  the 
Due  de  Broglie  at  the  head  of  a  Cabinet  of  conservative 
character,  now  deemed  it  his  duty  to  select  his  Ministers 
from  the  republican  majorit}%  and  appointed  a  new  Cab- 
inet drawn  entirely  from  the  Left  Center.     This  Ministry 
resigned  in  less  than  a  3'ear,  and  was  reconstructed  under 
Jules  Simon,   who,   presently,  although  he  retained  the 
support  of  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  was  requested  by 
the  President  to  vacate  his  office,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  not  \nthstood  the  spread  of  Radical  opinions  w^th 
sufficient   firmness.      A  new  Cabinet,   largely  composed 
of  Monarchists  and  Bonapartists,  was  formed,  with  the 
Due  de  Broglie  and  M.  de  Fourtou  in  the  most  influen- 
tial posts.     This  was,  obviously,  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Parliamentary  government,  and  the 
members  of  the  republican   groups   joined  in  a  protest 
which  was  answered,  in  June,  1877,  by  a  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber.     In  the  ensuing   campaign,   a  strenuous 
effort  was  made  by  the  reactionists  to  secure  a  triumph 
at  the  ballot-box,  but,  in  spite  of  their  exertions,  the  elec- 
tions in  October  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Republicans, 
who  had  been  marshaled  by  Gambetta.     Upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Chamber,  the  President  found  himself 
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obliged  to  dismiss  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  to  appoint  a 
Republican  Ministry,  chosen,  for  the  most  part,  from 
membei-s  from  the  Left  Center.  The  fact  that,  through- 
out 187B,  the  reactionists  continued  to  be  preponderant  in 
the  Senate  was  an  obstacle  to  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
republicans,  but  the  Senatorial  elections  of  January,  1879, 
gave  them  a  majority  in  that  body  also,  and,  henceforth, 
they  assumed  a  more  aggressive  tone.  MacMahon  now 
saw  no  course  open  to  him  but  resignation,  and  he,  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  from  public  life.  On  January  30, 
1879,  he  was  replaced  by  Jules  Grevy,  a  republican  of 
Gambetta's  school.  For  many  years  thereafter,  the  Op- 
portunists, as  the  followers  of  Gambetta  were  called,  re- 
mained the  dominant  faction  in  the  Republican  party, 
but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  avert  the  instability 
of  the  Ministries.  Even  the  Cabinet  formed  b}'  Gam- 
betta himself,  in  November,  1881,  was  unable  to  hold 
office  more  than  two  months  and  a  half.  After  his  death, 
at  the  end  of  1882,  Jules  Ferry  was,  for  a  time,  the  most 
influential  republican  politician,  and  the  Cabinet  formed 
by  him  in  February,  1883,  was  of  unusual  duration.  After 
the  fall  of  Ferry,  occasioned  by  the  reverses  which  his  ex- 
pedition to  Tonquin  encountered,  the  people  showed  dis- 
content with  the  Parliamentary  regime  by  returning,  at 
the  general  election  of  1885,  an  increased  number  of  mon- 
archists. During  the  next  four  years,  the  most  important 
event  was  the  appearance  of  General  Boulanger  as  the 
head  of  the  opposition  to  the  party  in  power.  He  had 
become  conspicuous  as  Minister  of  War  from  January, 
1886,  to  May,  1887,  through  his  heav3^  expenditures  on 
the  army  and  his  aggressive  attitude  toward  Germany. 
He  now  proposed  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  was 
supi)orted  by  the  Bonapartists,  a  considerable  part  of  tho 
monarchists,  and,  also,  a  good  many  Radicals.  At  elec- 
tions to  fill  vacant  seats,  held  under  the  Scrutin  de  Liste, 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  several  Departments,  and  was 
finally  successful  by  a  great  majority  in  the  Department 
of  the  Seine.  At  that  moment,  the  danger  of  a  coup 
d'etat  was  believed  to  be  great,  and,  had  Boulanger  been 
a  man  of  capacity  and  energy,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  Republic  might  have  been  brought  to  an  untimely 
end.  The  Republicans,  however,  appreciating  the  grav- 
ity of  the  crisis,  drew  together,  and,  under  the  vigorous 
leadership  of  M.  Constant,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
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they  administered  a  severe  defeat  to  Boulangism  at  the 
general  election  of  1889.  Boulanger,  himself,  lied  from 
France,  and,  in  his  absence,  was  convicted  of  violations 
of  the  law.     He,  presently,  committed  suicide. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Cathohc  Church  had  been  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  reactionary  factions.  The  Boulan- 
ger episode  led  the  Papacy  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  ally- 
ing itself  with  a  discredited  party  against  a  powerful  re- 
public. In  the  spring  of  181*2,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  issued  an 
encyclical  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  Church  was  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  the  republican  form  of  government 
in  France,  in  consequence  of  which  declaration,  afterward 
reiterated  and  emphasized,  many  of  the  reactionaries,  un- 
der the  name  of  Rallies,  have  accepted  the  repubhc. 

In  spite  of  the  Panama  scandals,  the  disclosure  of  which 
in  1892  discredited  a  number  of  leading  republican  politi- 
cians, and,  incidentally,  the  republican  regime  itself,  the 
more  conservative  repubhcans,  or  Moderates,  as  they  now 
began  to  be  termed,  gained  a  large  majority  of  seats  in 
the  elections  of  1893.  On  December  3  of' the  year  named, 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  new  Chamber,  a  Ministry 
of  Moderates,  or  Republicans  of  Government,  so  called, 
was  appointed,  with  Casimir-Perier  at  its  head.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Third  Rej^ublic,  a  homoge- 
neous Cabinet  was  supported  by  a  homogeneous  majority. 
It  was  upset,  however,  in  May,  1894,  by  an  unexpected 
crisis,  but  the  same  conservative  policy  was  pursued  by 
the  succeeding  Ministry,  which  adopted  a  conciliatory 
tone  toward  the  Church,  and  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  government  against  socialistic  agitation. 

A  month  later.  President  Carnot  was  murdered  by  an 
anarchist  at  L\ons;  we  should  here  mention  that  M.  Sadi- 
Carnot,  the  grandson  of  the  man  who  is  said  to  have  "or- 
ganized victory"  under  the  First  Republic,  had  been  chosen 
Chief  Magistrate  on  M.  Grevy's  resignation,  which,  not 
long  after  his  election  to  a  second  term  of  the  Presidency, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  offer,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  fact  that  his  son-in-law,  M.  Wilson,  had 
been  guilty  of  selling  decorations.  To  the  place  left  va- 
cant by  Carnot,  the  Moderates  elevated  Casimir-Perier, 
but,  after  passing  seven  months  in  office,  a  constant  target 
for  slander  and  insult,  he  resigned  the  Presidency,  and 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Felix  Faure,  who  appointed  a  Cab- 
inet of  Moderates,  that,  while  showing  more  compliance 
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toward  the  Radicals  than  their  predecessors,  adhered, 
upon  the  whole,  to  conservative  principles.  The  Moder- 
ate majority,  however,  gradually  grew  feebler,  until,  in 
October,  1895,  it  ceased  to  exist,  and  a  Radical  Cabinet 
was  formed  by  M.  Bourgeois.  He  brought  forward  a 
proposal  for  a  progressive  income  tax,  the  principle  of 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  in  March,  1896,  but 
only  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  The  Senate,  where  the 
Moderates  were  preponderant,  twice  passed  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministers,  and,  when  they  de- 
clined to  resign,  went  so  far,  in  April,  as  to  refuse  the 
credits  demanded  for  Madagascar,  thus,  virtually,  stop- 
ping the  wheels  of  government.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, Premier  Bourgeois  thought  it  best  to  withdraw 
from  office,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Meline,  who 
selected  his  colleagues  entirely  from  the  Moderates,  and 
who  remained  in  power  until  a  new  Chamber  was  elected 
in  May,  1898.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  that  body,  it 
was  made  evident  that  M.  Meline  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  majority,  and  he,  accordingly,  gav^o 
place  to  M.  Brisson,  who  formed  a  Cabinet  composed 
mainly  of  Advanced  Radicals. 

A  (question  which  has  given  the  Brisson  Cabinet  much 
trouble  was  the  expediency  of  ordering  a  new  trial  of  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus,  a  French  officer  who,  at  the  close  of  1894, 
had  been  found  guilty  of  treason  by  a  court-martial,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  It  was,  subsequently, 
disclosed  that  the  documentary  evidence  upon  which  the 
judgment  of  the  court-martial  had  been  based  had  not 
been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  prisoner  or  of  his 
counsel,  and  that  Dreyfus  had,  consequently,  been  de- 
prived of  the  safeguards  which  the  statutory  law  throws 
about  the  liberty  of  the  French  citizen.  A  vigorous 
campaign  in  favor  of  a  retrial  was  started  by  Emile  Zola, 
the  eminent  novelist,  but  his  efforts,  for  some  time,  seemea 
unavailing,  and  only  exposed  him  to  prosecution  in  his 
turn.  A  change  in  public  opinion  occurred,  however, 
when  Colonel  Henry,  an  officer  on  the  general  staff,  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  the  forger  of  a  document  which  had 
been  ])nt  forward  in  the  Chamber  as  conclusive  against 
Dreyfus,  and  he  sealed  the  self -incriminating  confession 
by  suicide.  Premier  Brisson,  soon  afterward,  declared 
in  favor  of  revision,  and  persuaded  most  of  his  colleagues 
to  adopt  the  same  view.     The  papers  in  the  case  were  sent 
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to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and,  if  that  tribunal  shall  de- 
cide that  there  is  ground  for  a  new  trial,  Dreyfus  will  be 
brought  back  to  France  and  arraigned  before  a  second 
court-martial. 

In  respect  of  colonial  possessions,  France  has  made  a 
remarkable  advance  under  the  Third  Republic.  To  Al- 
geria, she  has  added  Tunis,  and  has  extended  her  do- 
minions southward  over  the  Sahara,  to  Tinibuctoo,  the 
capital  of  the  Middle  Soudan.  In  West  Africa,  she  has 
greatly  expanded  her  sphere  of  influence,  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1898,  succeeded  in  securing,  at  the  expense  of 
England,  some  valuable  territory  in  the  basin  of  the 
Niger.  The  French  Colonial  Office  has  even  contem- 
plated the  extension  of  French  sway  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Africa  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Nile,  and 
Major  Marchand,  at  the  head  of  a  small  expedition,  act- 
ually succeeded  in  reaching  Fashoda,  which,  however, 
was  afterward  occupied  by  an  Anglo-Egyptian  force.  In 
Central  Africa,  the  French  possess  an  important  strip  of 
territory  next  to  that  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  they 
have  established  a  protectorate,  which  practically  amounts 
to  annexation,  over  the  great  island  of  Madagascar.  In 
Farther  India,  the  conquests  which  were  begun  under  the 
Second  Empire  have  been  widened  until  they  include  not 
only  Cochin-China  and  Cambodia,  but  also  Tonquin,  the 
whole  empire  of  Anam  and  a  considerable  section  of 
Siam.  France  has  also  secured  from  China  a  lease  of  the 
seaport  of  Kwang  Chou  Wan  in  the  southern  province 
of  Kwang  Tung,  which  port  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  the  province  of  Kwangsi,  and  she  has  also  ob- 
tained certain  exclusive  rights  of  trade  and  of  railroad 
building  intended  to  give  her  the  control  of  the  markets 
of  Southwestern  China. 

It  seemed  for  many  years  that  the  gravest  danger  by 
which  the  Third  Republic  was  confronted  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  finances.  For  a  time,  indeed,  after  the  war 
with  Germany,  the  treasury  was  skillfully  managed,  and 
Frnnce  astonished  the  world  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
she  paid  the  war  indemnity.  Subsequently,  however,  her 
Ministers  were  guilty  of  ^vild  extravagance.  They  poured 
out  money  like  water  for  roads,  railroads  and  schools,  and 
rolled  up  a  huge  debt  to  pay  for  them.  At  the  same  time, 
they  built  large  fortifications,  set  up  universal  military 
service,  and  strove  to  maintain  a  stronger  army  and  a 
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more  powerful  fleet  than  her  larger  neighbor  on  the  east. 
Meanwhile,  the  system  of  financiering  prevented  the 
French  people  from  observing  how  fast  they  were  go^ 
ing.  A  habit  grew  up  of  dividing  the  expenditure  into 
ordinary  and  extraordinary^  of  which  the  former  alone 
was  defrayed  out  of  the  annual  receipts,  while  the  latter, 
as  something,  ostensibly,  unusual,  was  provided  for  by 
loans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  items  for  extraordinary 
expenses  reappeared  every  year,  and  became  a  nonnal 
part  of  the  budget.  Thus  the  country  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt,  with  a  gloomy  prospect  of  bankruptcy 
before  it  in  case  of  war.  Fortunately,  of  late,  the  flnan- 
cial  administration  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  im- 
proved. Instead  of  the  constantly  recurring  deficits, 
there  has,  more  than  once,  been  a  surplus,  and  what  is 
of  even  greater  importance,  many  of  the  extraordinary 
expenses  have  been  cut  off.  Not  until  they  are  sup- 
pressed entirely  will  the  finances  of  the  country  be  upon 
a  thoroughly  solid  basis. 
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260 

383 
45 
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^Jlles  in  Paris,  declaration  of  viii.  107 

—  demand  person  of  Napoleon  viii.  200 

—  take  possession  of  Paris     ...  viii.  20'i 

—  in  the  capital viii.  203 

Allobrogians,  a  Gallic  tribe i.    39 

—  lose  existence  as  a  nation i.    40 

Almanza,  Spanish  defeat  Eng- 

hsh  and  Portuguese  at . iv.  283 

Almeida,  siege  of vii,  344 

Aloys  of  Rediu;j  overthrown  . . .  vii.    59 

Alphonso  II.,  King  of  Naples. .  ..  ii.  402 

—  abdicates  in  favor  of  Ferdi- 

nand II u.  408 

Alquier.  President  of  Tribunal 

of  Versailles vi. 

Alquier,  minister  of  France vii. 

Alretvdy  distressed ii. 

Alsace,*  Hungarian  hordes  in     . .  i. 

—  Henry  II.  attempts  to  conquer    iii. 

—  Lorrainers  in  exile  in  Algeria  iv. 

—  restored  to  France.  ...   iy. 

—  return  of  emigrants vi, 

Altenkirehen,  fight  of  vi. 

Alviauo,  Bartheuny  d'  and  Louis 

XII ii. 

Alvinzy,  General  of  Austrians.. .  vi, 
Amaury  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem..      i. 

Ambessa,  Arab  chieftain i. 

—  leads  Arabs  into  Gaul i. 

Amboise,    Bussy   d',   killed    in 

duel iv. 

Amboise,  Cardinal  d' ii.  392, 

—  and  Florentine  envoys ...  11. 

—  death  at  Lyons  ii. 

Amboise,  Chaumont  d\  nephew 

of  Cardinal ii. 

Amboise,  the  conspiracv  of iii. 

Ambra  ''braves,"  Gallic  horde      i. 

Ambria.    See  Umbria. 

Ambrians,    See  Umbrians. 

A^melie,  Queen viii.  353 

Amelot,  of  Court  of  Aids,  and 

Cond^ iv. 

Amelot,  Marquis    v. 

America,      armed       resistance 
against    taxation    by    Eng- 
land  77^.261,264 

—  declaration  of  independence, 

1776. V. 

—  commerce,  embargo  on vii. 

—  reheved  from  decrees  of  Na- 

poleon   vii.  338 

American  war,  battles  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord v. 

—  successes  in  the  war v. 

—  army,  sufferings  of v. 

—  success  at  Yorttown v, 

Americans  reheved  from  English 

orders  in  council vii.  888 

Amhra,  Ambrons.    See  Ambra. 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  with  England  vii. 

Amnesty,  general,  exceptions  to  vlil. 

Amphisseans,  a  Greek  people ...  i. 

Ampisuarians,  a  Frankish  tribe  i. 

Amsterdam  refuses  submission 
to  Louis  XIV.  and  cuts  the 

dikes iv. 

—  eagerly  receives  French    ...  vi, 
Anastasius,  Pope,  to  Clovis  —  i. 

—  sends  embassy  to  Clovis i. 

Ancenis,  treaty  of,  1468 ii. 

Ancients,  Council  of „ vi. 
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267 
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211 

25 
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236 
817 
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Ancona  surrenders  to  Bonaparte    vi.  341 

—  seized  by  French  troops vii.  169 

—  occupied  by  the  French viii.  303 

Ancre,  Marshal  d',  murder  of . . .  iv.  12 
Andalusia,  insurrection  in  vii.  224 

—  Marshal  Soult's  campaign  in   vii.  224 

—  French  evacuate viii,    13 

Andelot,  Francis  d' iii,  190 

—  sent  to  prison  by  Henry  II . . .     iii.  214 
Andre,  Major,  execution  of      . .      v.  285 
Andreossy,  General,  leaves  Eng- 
land      vii.    77 

—  appointed  governor  of  Vienna   vii.  273 

Angenues,  Nicholas  d' iii.  349 

Angilbert,    scholar    of     Charle- 

miigne's  time      i.  196 

Anglas,  Boissy  d'.  vi.  2iJ2,  227 

—  uncovering  btif ore  the  head  of 

the  deputy  Feraud vi.  230 

Anglo-Sicilian  army  in  Catalonia  viiL  11 
Angoulerae,  Due  d',  arrival  at 

Bordeaux viii.    95 

—  establishes  regency  in  Spain,  viii.  250 
Angouleme,    Duchess,   Journal 

quoted, vi.  141 

—  re  enters  Paris viii.  134 

—  visits  the  troops viii.  167 

—  opposes  coup  d'etat viii.  289 

Anguiers,  the iv.  430 

Anianus,  St.,  and  Hun  invasion       i.  101 

An  jou,  a  state  of  France L  244 

Anjou,  Count  of  (Foulques,  the 

brawler) i.  258 

An^ou,  Duke  of  (Geoffrey  Martel)  i.  270 
Anjou,  Duke  of,  son  of  John  H..      ii.  140 

—  hostage  for  treaty  of  Br^tigny      ii.  140 

—  breaks  pledge  and  returns  to 

France ii.  140 

—  aspires  to  dominion  in  France  ii.  175 
Anion,  John  of.  Duke  of  Calabria  ii.  315 
Anjou,  Henry,  Duke  of iii.  260,  267 

—  ignoble  treatment  of  Condi's 

body iii.  269 

—  receives  tender  of  crown  of 

Poland 111288 

—  flight  from  Cracow iii.  313 

—  flight  and  insurrection  of  —     iii.  817 

—  death  of iii.  324 

Anjou,  t)uke  of,  brother  of  Louis 

Xni iv.    85 

—  See  ah<o  Orleans. 

Anjou,  Duke  of,  grandson   of 

Louis  XIV  Iv.  269 

—  See  also  Philip  V. 

Anjou,  little  Duke   of,  heir  to 

French  crown iv.  294 

Anjou,  Ren6  d' ii.  472 

Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis 

Xm iv.    12 

—  secret    correspondence    with 

her  brothers iv.    54 

—  regency  of iv.  165 

—  retains  Cardinal  Mazarin  iv.  165 

—  tour  through  Normandy  and 

Burgundy iv.  181 

—  commissions  Mazarin  to  raise 

levies  in  Germany iv.  186 

—  summons  Parliament  to  Pon- 

toise iv.  198 

—  proclaims   Parliament   rebel- 

lious      iv.  198 

—  fidelity  to  Mazarin iv,  196 
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Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal 

Mazarin Iv.  198 

—  meeting    with   Philip  IV,   of 

^     Spain  iv.  207 

Anne  of  Beaujeu,  daughter  of 

Louis  XI li.  382 

•-  aaauiues      government      of 

France ii.  883,  891 

—  and  Duke  of  Orleans ii.  3t11 

—  war  witn  Brittany ii.  393 

—  and  I.ouis  of  Orleans,  recon- 

ciliation   il  897 

Anne  of  France,    See  Beaujeu. 

Anne  c>f  Bourbon..     .           ij.  896 

--  ^■tf'  (I ho  Anne  of  Beaujeu. 

Anne  of  I^rittany n.  gog 

—  claimant«  f or'her  hand !  ii!  8tia 

—  marries  Charles  Vm ii.  399 

—  perst)nal  animositit« ii!  4<J5 

—  marries  Louis  XII U."  478 

^-  death  of ii!  478 

Anne,  Prince^  of  Russia,  wife  oif 

Robert  of  France i.  250,  851 

Anne,  Quet-n,  of  Llngland,  acces- 
sion of        Iv.  278 

—  dismisses    Marlborough    and 

the  Duchess Iv.  293 

Annef>aut,  Admiral  d'               . .  iil!  106 
Ansgard,  burgess,  efforts  in  be- 
half of  William  of  Nomxan- 

.     ^7 1.  289 

Antigonus,  King  of  Macedonia  i.    22 

Antilles,  French  squadrons  in.  vii.  112 
Antin,  Duke  of,  son  of  Mme.  de 

Moritespan  v.    48 

Antio<'h.  cnpital  of  Syria  '.  {.  319 

—  besiegeii  by  crusaders t  819-^22 

—  betraved   into  iiands  of  cm- 

saders.        i.  300 

—  horrible  famine i.  828 

—  epidemic  at     W  i!  338 

Antiochus  conquers  division  of 

(rauls    i^    26 

Antoin,  rilla;re  near  Fontenoy..  v!    87 
Antoinette,    Marie.     See    Marie 

^Vntojnette. 

Ant4int.-IIi,  Carxlinal vii,  107 

Anton iues,  a{:?e  of  the i.    79 

Antoninus  Pius,  reign  of I,  79,  ^^ 

Antrustions,  confidants  of  the 

.      ifiiifi: il.  143 

Antwerp    surrenders   to   Louis 

,X\" V.    01 

—  fortifications  of vii  315 

Anvers,  treatv  of  Flemish  com- 
munes and  English U.    54 

Anviile,  Duke  of,  tieet  destroyed  v.  l-iO 

Aosta,  Duke  of. vi.  896 

Apollo,  oracle  of .'  i!    25 

Aq'KP  ^t'.rtia',  now  Aix. i!    88 

Aquitaine,  a  state  of  France  ...  i!  244 
A.quitania,  division  of  southern 

Gaul i  135 

Aquitanians  In  Gaul ! ! ! !  i!    \o 

—  victorious  over  .;\j'ab3 l!  149 

Arab  blood  in  France i!  401 

Arabs  and  religion i  148 

—  terribly  defeated  by  Aquita- 

nians...   i.  149 

—  invade  and  conquer  southern 

Gaul, L  149, 150 

—  ofSpain  n^ 


Arabs  under Ambessa  enter  G«d1      i.  150 
—  triumph  over  Aquitanians  at 

Bordeaux L  158 


L155 

i.  296 

1.808 

vi.  884 

L148 


—  retreat  from  Poitiers 

—  taJce  Jerusalem 

—  attack  pilgrims 

—  in  subjection  to  Mamelukes . . 

—  Mussulman,  invade  Europe  . . 

—  Mussulman,  overthrow  King< 

dom  of  Visigoths 1. 148 

—  Mussulman,    conquer    Syria, 

Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  N. 

Africa 1  143 

Aran juez \\\    vii!  1 87 

—  central  Junta  at vii.  248 

Arcadiu.s!,  an  Arvemian  senator       i.  127. 

Architecture  in  middle  ages iii.  136 

Areola,  battle  of vi.  336 

Arcon,  Chevalier  d',  inventions 

of  ...  V. 

Arcot,  in  India,  taken  by  Clive ! !      v! 

Ardres,  royal  meeting  at iii. 

Arecom  leans,  a  Gallic  tribe i! 

Aregisius,  Duke  of  Beneventum       i. 
Arezzo,    Mgr.,    interview    with 

Napoleon vfi.  178 

Argence,  D',  and  Cond6 iii  268 

Argenson,  M.  d\  seals  entrusted 

to  V.   14 

—  harsh  dismissal v*  140 

Argenson,  party  leader rill!  24S 

Argenteau,  M.  Mercy  d' v.  8^ 

Ar^onne,  forest  of  vi,  296 

Arians  and  bishops  of  southern 

Gaul i.  118 

—  a  religious  sect L  401 

Aridius,  adviser  of  Gondebaud, 

^.  1.111,112 

—  perfldy  to  Gondebaud L  117,  118 


296 

108 

83 

19 

178 


iii.  209 

iil  484 
ii.  206. 


Anovistus,  chieftain  of  Suevians 

Aristoxena.    See  (xyptis. 

Arlon,  reduction  by  French,  1558 

Armada,  Grand,  against  Eng- 
land   

Armagnac,  Bernard  d' ' 

Armagnac,  James  d'.  See  Ne- 
mours. 

Armafrnac,  Louis  d',  viceroy  of 

Louis  XII ii.  431 

—  killed  at  Cerignola  H.  481 

Armagnacs  and  Burgimdians  .ii.  306,  218 

—  massacred  by  Burguiidiaas..      ii.  222 

Arminius  (Herrman) i  168 

Armoric  League .'    . .       i.    17 

Army,  Christian,  the  vi.  258 

—  of  French  Republic,  first  im- 

portant victory vi. 

—  remains  faithful  to  Napoleon  vlii! 

—  reorganization  of viii, 

Amauld,  M.,  a  Jansenist iv. 

Amauld,  Amaury i 

A.mauld,  brother  Angelica  ...  .iv.  77,  848 
Amhem  in  hands  of  French  ...     vi.  817 

Arnold,  Benedict,  treason  of v.  284 

Amulf  proclaimed  emperor 1  208 

Arouet,    Francis     Mari6.      See 

Voltaire. 
Arras,  sedition  in ii.  106 

—  siege  of ii!  210 

—  peace  concluded  at ii.  21O 

—  peace  signed  between  FraJooe 

and  Burgimdj 11.887 
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115 
138 
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Ajras,  treaty  of,  Dec.  28, 1482. . . 

Arrest  of  the  members 

Art  during  reign  of  Louis  XIV. . 

—  in  France  in  19th  cen 

Arteveldo,    James   van,  at   his 

door 

—  sketch  of 

—  and  Count  of  Flanders 

—  in  Ghent 

--  and  Edward  III.  

—  maintains   right   of   Edward 

m.  to  French  crown 

—  growing  impopularity 

—  kiUed  by  mob 

Artevelde,  Phihp  Van 

Articles,  organic  

Artois,  alliee  invade,  1710 

Artols.  Count  Robert  of. 

—  defeats  Flemish  at  Fumes 

—  put  to  the  fiword 

Artois,  Robert  of  — 

—  Intrigues  and  banishment 

—  desperately  wounded  at  Van- 

nes 

—  death  of  

Artois,  Comte  d',  closes  Tennis 

Court 

—  in  England 

—  retimis  to  Paris 

—  accepts  constitution  for  Lou- 

is XVIII 

—  strives  to  take  part  in  the  gov- 

ernment.   

Arte,   development    in    middle 

ages 

Arvemians,  a  Gallic  tribe 

—  defeat  ^Eduans  

Asfeldt,  Marshal  d' 

Asia,  source  of  wandering  na- 
tions     

Asiatic  nations  inundate  Roman 

Empire 

Aisas,  Chevalier  d',  death  of — 
Assemblies  of  Charlemagne 

—  provincial    

—  preparatorv  

Assembly,  National,  Third   Es- 
tate becomes 

—  votes  collection  of  taxes 

—  adjourns  to  Tennis  Court  — 

—  in  Church  of  St.  Louis 

—  Tisit  of  Louis  XVI 

—  refuses  to  disperse 

—  the  three  orders  united 

—  pledged  to  provide  constitu- 

tion   

—  asks  withdrawal  of  troops  — 

—  all    power    concentrated    in 

hands  of 

—  honorable  action  of  nobility . . 

—  vote  of,  Aug.  4 

—  takes  property  of  clergy 

—  declares  its  mission  ended — 
iUwmbly,  Constituent,  National 

becomes  — 

—  review  of  its  work 

«  Louis  XVI.  takes  leave  of  — 

—  defiance  to  sovereigns  of  Eu- 

rope  

—  substitutes    militia   for    pro- 

vincial troops 

*-lormation  of  auxiliary  corps . . 
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il,  87R      Assembly,   Legislative,  Constit- 

V.  862            uent  becomes vi  66 

iv.  3(i5      —  insists   upon  oath   from   all 

vii.  210             priests ri.  69 

—  receives  armed  petitioners ...  vi.  74 
ii.  53      —  pronounces    the   coimtry   in 

ii.  54             danger vi.  81 

ii.  56      —  Act  of  accusation vi.  82 

ii.  57      —  royal  familv  in  hall,   vi.  88 

ii.  00      —  Swiss  Guards  enter  hall vi.  91 

—  obeys  the  insurrection  vi.  92 

ii,  63      —  legacy  of  universal  suffrage . .  vi,  98 

ii.  78      —  recognizes  Commune  of  Paris  vi.  94 
ii.  80      —  abdicates  power   into    hands 

il.  170   >          of  Commune vi.  98 

vii.  56   '   —  vote.s  for  domiciliary  visits. . .  vi.  100 

iv.  292      —  petitioners  crowd  to  bar  of, . .  vi.  102 

i.  462      —  expires     vi.  118 

L  462      —  threatening  news  from  prov- 

L  464   '          inces vi.  154 

ii.  46   [  Assembly  of  Notables iii.  435 

ii.  46   I  Assembly  of  Resistance  at  Caen  vi.  276 

Aspern,  struggle  at vii.  274 

ii.  67   I  Assietta,  heights  of,  battle  of .  .  v.  93 

ii.  76      Assize-s  of  Jerusiilera i.  335 

!  Astolphus,  king  of  Lombards  . .  i.  165 
vi.  9      —  conditions  of  peace  with  Pep- 

vli.  81             in    1.  16« 

viii.  128      Astros,  Abb6  d',  imprisonment 

of  vii.  360 

viii.  129      Asturias,  Prince  of.  arrest  of...  vii.  183 

Ataulph,  king  of  Visigoths i.  106 

vii..  287      Athanagild,  king  of  Spain i.  184 

Atheling.  Edgar,  nephew  of  Ed- 

lii.  185             ward          i.  288 

i.  17      —  proclaimed  king  of  England..  i.  288 

1.49      —abdicates 1.289 

V.  66      Athelstan,  successor  of  Alfred 

the  Great i.  209 

i.  211       Athenians  lead  Greek  coahtion. .  i.  24 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamos i.  26 

i.  105      —  triumphs  over  Gauls L  26,  27 

V.  148      Attains,  the  Christian.    See  "Lj- 

i.  188             ons,  martyrs i.  94,  96 

V.  812      Attila,  king  oi  the  Huns i.  106 

V.  888      —  besieges  Orleans 1.  107 

—  defeated  by  .^tius  at  Chalons,      i.  108 
V.  895      Attuarians,  a  Frankish  tribe  ...  i.  103 

vi.  8      Aubigne,  Theodore  Agrippa  d'..  Iii.  458 

vi.  8      —and  Henry  IV iii.  158 

vi.  9      —  and  Henry  HI iii.  4.59 

vi.  9      Aubigny,  Stuart  d". ..          ii.  429 

vi.  10      Aubhi-du-Cormier,  battle  of ii.  894 

vi.  13      Auch,  Martin  d' vi.  9 

Audov^re,  first  wife  of  ChUp^ric  i.  18G.137 

vi.  14      Augereau,  French  general vi.  8.i6 

vi.  17      —  and  Directory  vi.  859 

—  leaves  Council  of  Five  Hun- 

vi.  24.             dred.   vi.  411 

vi.  26      —  reply  to  Napoleon  viii.  53 

vi.  29      Augsburg,    entry  of   Gustavus 

vi.  41             Adolphus iv.  119 

vi.65      —  league  of,  1686 iv  258 

August,  10th.  insurrection  of . . .  vi.  96 
vi.  65      Augustulus,  last  Roman  Empe- 

vi  65,  66             ror  of  the  West i  108 

vi.  66      Augustus,  Roman  Emperor i.  67 

— ^aivides  Gaul.          i.  67 

vL  291      —  administrative  energy, L  68 

—  atta^iks  religion  of  Gauls L  69 

vi.  293      —  Roman  title  of  Emperor i.  88 

vi.  293      Augustus  III.  of  Poland v.  66 
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V.  168 


Augustus  m.,  king  of  Poland, 

dfiith 

Ai^nit^Tus.    Stanislaus,   king  of 

Poland V.  169 

Aulic  Council yj'  3^ 

Aumale,  Duke  d\  Hisiorie  des 

Fruices  de  Conde. 

iil  ai9,  23G,  368,  832.  a33 
Aumale,  Due  d',  attempt  upon 

lileof  viii.  ai: 

Auniont,    Duke   of,  tlireatened 

by  mob vi  57 

Aumout,  Marshal  d'      iii.  349 

Auneau,  Germ.ius  defeated  at        iii  331 
Auquetonville,  Raoul  d'.  Li'  i'>9 

Auray,  battle  of jj  71 

—  military  commission  of . ..     vi.  27\ 

Aurelian,  Roman  Emperor..  i,  83  85 

Aurelian,  messenger  of   Clovis    '      ' 

.        ,.        -,  1.111,112,115 

Aurehus,  Jlarcus.    See  Marcus 
Aurt'lius. 

Austeriitz,  Imttle  of vll.  132 

Austrasiu,  extent  of .'.*.'        il  126 

Austrasians    proclaim    Charles 

Duke  of  Austrafiia. ...  i  146 

T  and  Neustrians 1.  148,  145!  147 

Austria,  part  in  division  of  Po- 


land. 


V.174 


—  fails  at  mediation. vii*  156 

—  secret  diplomacy  at  St.  Pe- 

tersburg. ^281 

—  matrimonial     alliance     with 

France  vil.  336 

—  set-ret  alliance  with  Napoleon  vii  377 

—  deelares  her  position vlii  28 

■-  joins  coalition  against  France  viii  47 
Austria.  Anne  of,  wife  of  Louis 

^^™    ••, iv.l2 

—  .Si^f^  a/.s-')  Anne. 

Austria,  House  of,  foundations 

la"J i  4r^5 

—  split  in  two iv.  170 

—  end  of  its  supremacy  in  Gerl 

.     P^F^y-  iv.l70 

Austrian  army  entc^rs  Italy iv.  272 

Austrians  occupy  Genoa.         '"  v  93 

—  defeated  by  tVench  at  RivoJi  vi.  839 

—  defeated  at  Hohenlinden vii  30 

Au^tro-Bavarian  army  encamps 

on  the  Mein viii  68 

Anton.  John  d',  Chronique  quo- 

Autichamp,  ^larquis vL  808 

Aurun.    ^<^h  Eibracte. 

Auvergne,  portion  of  Gaul. .  L  17 

Auvergue,  Coimt  of iii  870 

Avalas,  Ferdinand  d',  Neapoli- 
tan officer ...  iii  59 

Avars,  barbaric  nation. . .   .  |  144 
Avaux,  M.  d',  French  dlptoma- 

.    .'^                   ^ -^ iv.  170 

Avignon,  governed  by  Jourdan  vi.  67 

Aviles,  Pedro  Menendes  de  .  . . .  v  118 

Aydie,  Odet  d'  and  Louis  XL..  li'  874 
Ayniot,    James,    translator    of 

Plutarch    . .          m  343 

AE^bes,  Diego,  bishop  of  Osma  i  406 

tobeuf .  Gracchus,  conspiracy  of  vL  822 
Baoua,  envoy  of  Emperor  Fraa- 

«^ vm.92 


Baciocchi,  Ellsa,  sister  of  Napo. 

T5o^^*^'"  .      V      , '^•108 

Badajoz,  treaty  of vii  47 

—  capitulates  to  the  French. . . . .'  vii  855 

—  tak<-n  by  Wellington vm  10 

Baedhannat.    .sv  f  Barthauat. 
Bagaudiaus,      significance      of 

uanie        .         j  g^ 

BaCTation  Prince vii.  131 ,  ksd 

—  death  of        vii  403 

Bailly,  the  learned  astronomer.  vi  8 

—  execution  of vl   177 


vii.  eia 


Baird,  Sir  Da\id 

Baiazet  1 ,  Tuikish  Sultan  '. '. .' .' '. '.     'iL  194 
Balachoir,    b<^arer    of    Alexan- 
der's  orders 


—  dismisst'd  by  Napoleon 
Baldwin,  the  Debonnair,  Count 


vll. 
vii. 


889 

389 


i.  270 
i.  274 
i.  812 
i.  318 
1.318 


1.842 
i.  85« 

vl.  818 

11.47 


of  Fianders 

—  regent  of  France     . 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Hainault 

—  and  Tancred,  strife  between 

—  leaves  Cnisaders  at  Maresa 

—  becomes   prince   of    Edessa, 

afterwards    king   of    Jeru- 
salem          J  819 

Baldwin  11.,  emperor  of   Con- 
stantinople, sells   crown  of 

thorns  to  Louis i  435 

Baldwin  ITT.,  king  of  Jerusalem 
Ba  dwin  TV.,  king  of  Jerusalem 
Balf,       negotiations        toward 

peacf^         

Bahol,  claimant  for  throne  of 

Scotland 

BaUand ,  G  eneral .'.'     vi*  860 

Bdiue.  John  de '...'.*.'.      ii  807 

Btm,  Giulay.  the vii*  288 

Ban,  JcUacLich,  corps  of  Ihe . . .  ]    vii^^:82 

Bank,  downfall  of  the v.  17 

Banqutt-s  in  tiie  departiuents . . . .  viii.  878 
Bar,  (hiy  de,  Burgundian  pro- 
vost    U  221 

Barante,    M.,    HUiory    of  the 

Dvhs  of  Burgundy. . .u,  188,  833,  381 

Barbaczi,  Austrian  ColoneL vi  400 

Barban^'gre,     General,     capitu- 

lates  at  ilunnigue viiL  210 

Barbarians   assisted    by   Gauls 
and  Germans 

—  defeated   by  Romans  at  the 

Coenus 

Barbarigo,   Augustin,  Doge  of 

Venice  .       

Barbavera,  CJenot^se  buccanier.! 
BarbaroiLX  in  Assembly. 

—  joins     in     denunciation     ot 

Robespierre 

—  death  of ."" 

Barberini,  Cardinal,  nephew  oif 

Urban  VIII .. 

Barbezieux,  Secretary  of  War        .. 
Barcelona,  treaty  of ii.  400 

—  atteniptri  insurrection vii.  228 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  General  . .  vIL  885 

—  aims  at  junction  with  Bagra. 

^00^  -i viL890 

—  sketch  of vii  393 

Barnave  in  prison. .'.".".'."  vii  17* 

—  exey^ution  of '. ".  yj   i';^ 

Barras  named  comniaudant....  vi  208 

—  commandant  of  armod  foro*  vi.  ME 


i.  41,  4B 

145 

U.  401 

ii.  61 

VL117 

vl.  117 
vL  178 

iv.  Ill 
Iv.  261 
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Barras,  character  of "'^- *5 

_  violent  scene  with  Gohier. ...     vi.  4ig 

—  dislike  of  Bonaparte vi.  407 

Barre.   Chevalier  de  la,  execu- 

tion  of .■••^••-      ^'^^ 

Barr*^,  Colonel,  in  English  Par- 

liament • J^"  ToV 

B&rrere.  character  of vl.  181 

—  report  of  danger  to  republic    vi.  dll 
Banes,    William    des,    French 

knight ^   ■  v.-  •       *•  ^ 

Barri,  Godfrey  de.    See  La  Re- 

nauilie. 
Barricades,  the  triumph  of  the 

iii.  340,  344 

Barrot,  Odilon ;•  ••  •  vUi.  878 

Bart,    John,    corsair    of    Dim- 

kerque     »X*  ~:I 

—  an  exploit  of ^ -1 

Baithauat.  a  Gallic  chieftain. . .  i-  <^ 

Bar»helemy ,  French  diplomat . .  vl.  ^18 

-arrest  of ^ vi.  362 

Barthohjmew.  Peter,  priest. . . . .  1.  siA 
Baschet,  L/t  Diploniatie  Venitt- 

Basle,  conference  at •  •     vi.  oiTT 

Basnage,  Huguenot  refugee  in 

Holland v.  56 

Basques,  people  in  Southwest 

QB.y\\ !•   1 1 

—  pertid V  to  Charlemagne i.  180 

—  in  Aquitani.t.  insurrection 1.  214 

Bass^ma  represents  Napoleon  at 

Wilna  •    vii.  393 

Bassompierre,  Francis  de,  and 

Henrv  IV ui.  468 

Bassompierre,  Count  of Iv.  10 

—  extracts from  journal  of lv.3<,4^ 

Ba^soinv)ierre,  M^moires  de....      W.  11^ 

Bastiie,  the,  a  fortress .  u.  174 

_  stonning  and  capture '^*-  « '  fo 

Bataviau  Republic,  revolution.,      vii.  ^ 

—  authority  of  First  Consul  as-       .. 

8uredin vji.^ 

Battle  Abbey ^ ]■  f^ 

Baudricourt,  Robert  de  li'  StS 

—  reception  of  Joan  of  Arc 11.  -»» 

Bauffremont,  Henry  de,  baron 

of  Seneev J7-  I* 

Bautzen,  battle  of ...;•  yi"-^ 

Bavaria.  Gustavus  Adolphus  m  iv.  1^ 

—  elector        of,        proclaimed 

Charles  VH v.  <5 

—  secretly       joins        coalition         . 

against  France vln.  64 

Bavian   R*>public,  Interior  dis- 

sensions ,     %Vrl 

B&ville,  M.  de 4^340 

B&ville,  Laraoignon  de ^^'^^i 

Bayanne.  Cardinal  de ▼]!•  i'^ 

Bay  a  III.  Chevalier  de !iiu 

—  imprisoned |V  ^';^ 

—  andLudovico  ]1"  f« 

—  wounded  at  Brescia »•  455 

—  farewell  V-.'^T 

—  at  Villafranca ||!-  Ij. 

—  death  of •  »"•  ^^ 

•  — hon-ni  hv  Spanish  army  at 

his  death ."^  ^J. 

Baylen,  t^attie  of. ^     • vu.  ^ 

Bayonne,  J  unta  formed  at vll.  -«l 

HF  (K) 
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Beachy  Head,  naval  battle  off 
B6arn,  re-fslablishmeiiL  of  tree 

Catholic  worsliip.     '^  ®2 

Beaufort.  Duke  of.  arrest  of . . .     iv-  168 

Beaugeucv,  French  take 11.  261 

Beauiiarnais.  President  of  As- 

geiublv vl.  57 

—  Freuoh'arabassador  in  Spain,    vii  1^ 
Beauharnais,  Eugene  de vii.   lOS 

—  ;See  also  Eugene  Prince. 
Beauharnais,  Hort^nse  de vii   UW 


vii.  108 


See 


▼.  12t 
▼.271 


marries  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Beauharnais,    Josephine. 

Josephine 

Beaujeu.  M.  de,  at  Ft.  Duquesne 
B^^auraarchais,  sketch  of     . 

—  pleads   and  assists  cause  of 

Americans ▼.  ^ 

—  as  author ■  •      ''•  *»• 

Beaume,    Reginald    de,    Arch- 

bishop  of  Bourges  111.  4U» 

Beaumont,  Francis  de,  barbar- 

Ities  in  Provence "1-  ■^4o 

Beaupuy.   General    opinion   of 

Ven'dean  War v^  fCl 

Beauvais.  Vincent  of ui.  IW 

Beauvais,    Bishop   of   (brother 


of  Coligny) 


Hi.  344 


Beauvais  Nangis,  Sieur  de lU-  ^ 

Beauvais.  s  ege  of «  u'ta 

—  resists  Burgundians **'  ^ 

Beauvilliers,  1  )uke  of  ........  •         v.  45 

Beda,   Noel    Bedier,  Syndic   of 

Sorbonne ■     »"•  1*0 

Bedford.   Duke   of,  brother   of 

Henry  V  of  England U.  «» 

—  regent  of  France u.  »»»  ^^ 

Bedier.  Noel.     See  Beda. 

B6huci>et,    Nicholas,    treasurer 

of   King  Philip U.  61,  68 

Belg  or  Bolg.    See  Belgians. 
Belgians  in  Gaul     .•• 

—  kindly       receive      escaping 
French  soldiers 


I.  10 


Belgica,  insurrection  In. 


with 


viii  187 
i.  75,  76 


vi.  397 
300 


V.  74 
V.  79 
V.  85 
V.  93 


Belgium    ruined    by  war   witn 

France     ....    -^ '^^^  31» 

—  insurrection  in  1793 

—  independence  declared. .....  vni 

BeUn.   of    the    League,    taken  ^ 

Diisoner '^* 

Bellay,  Martin  du,  M^nwires  de      Iii.  84 
Belle-Isle,  Count 

—  cold  reception  at  Pans.      ... 

—  arrested,  carried  to  England 
Belle-Isle,  Chevalier,  death  of . . 

Belle-Isle-eu-Mer • ▼•  « 

Belle  Poule  and  the  Arethusa. . .      v.  277 
"  Bellerophon,"  the,  brought  its 

illustrious    passenger    into 

Plymouth  Harbor. viii.  206 

Bellesme,  William  de,  Norman 

lord •••       .•        ^-^ 

Bellievre,  President,  and  Louis 

XITT • *^''* 

Belzunce   amidst   the    plaguo- 

cjt  j*i(^l{pn        ' 

Benedict  XI.'  elected  Pope ......        j.  4g 

—  conciliaU^ry  measures  of J-  «* 

—  supposed  to  be  poisoned     ...       1.  «• 
Beuevento,  Prince   of   (TaUey- 

rand) 

Vol. 
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Buinlngsen,    (General    of    Rus- 

slaii  forces vii.  157 

Benoit.   Histoire  de  VEdit   de 

Nantes iv.  835 

Berezina.  crosHinp  the vii.  42*^ 

B^^rgami^  occupied  by  French.,  vi.  329 

—  iDsurrection  of vi.  348 

Bergen  -  op  -  Zoom  besieged  by 

French v.  94 

Bergf-rac.  peace  of.  1577 iii.  323 

Berliu  captured  and  pillaged  by 

Russians v.  148 

—  triuinplml    entry    of    Napo- 

leon   vii.  145 

—  decree  of  Napoleon vii.  16(5,  338 

—  evacuated  by  the  French viii.  23 

Beruadotte    vi.  33 

—  sent  to  Paris  by  Bonaparte. .  vi.  360 
'—  ambassador  at  Vienna vi.  879 

—  refuses   command   of   army 

of  Italy  vi.  898 

—  removal  of  from  miniutry  of 

war vi.  406 

—  bars  passage  of  Prussians  at 

Wfi;aar vii.  143 

—  principality    })estowed  upon  vii.  174 

—  res-'utnient  tigainst  Napoleon  vii.  288 
«—  proclaimed  prince  -  royal  of 

Sweden vii.  386 

^  engagements  with  Russia. . . .  vii.  378 

—  commands  army  of  the  North  viil.  47 

—  slowness    criticised    by  Ger- 

mans    viii.  53 

—-  English  subsidies  to vhi.  89 

—  letter  to  Napoleon viii.  23 

Bernard,  a  French  monk i.  300 

Bernard,  Duke,  of  Saxe- Weimar  iv.  122 

—  defeated  at  Nordlingen iv.  134 

—  dies  1039  iv.  131 

Bernard,  duke  of  fleptimania, . .  i,  218 

Bernard  of  Italy  and  Louis i.  214,  217 

Bernese  army  i)eaten   by  Gtjn. 

Schauenbourg vi.  378 

Bernier  Abbe        vii.  50 

—  Bisbi)p  of  Orleans vii.  106 

Bernw aid,  treaty  of.  1631 iv.  117 

Berquin.     Louis     de,     charged 

with  heresy iii.  153 

'-  again  a  prisoner  in  the  Con- 

<  iergene Hi,  155 

.-transferred    to     Louvre    by 

Frj^ncis  I iii,  1.58 

^  liberation  of iii.  159 

'^-  enters  service  of  Marguerite 

of  Valois iii.  159 

—  third  arrest  of iii.  162 

—  dies  at  the  stake iii.  1(34 

Berruyer,  (Jeneral,  recalled vi.  253 

Berry,  Duke  of,  Charles. ii.  312 

Berry.  Duke  of . .  iv.  453 

•  death  of iv.  461 

Berry.  Due  de.  nephew  of  Louis 

XVIII viii.  235 

—  assassination  of ...   viii.  235 

Berry.  Duchess  of .  v.  455 

—  death  at  Palais  Roval  v.  ;i8 

Berry,  Duchess  de.  the viii.  310 

—  arrives  in  Vendue,  insurrec- 

tionary elTorts     viii.  310 

—  arrest  and   imprisonment  of  viii.  311 
Bertha,  wife  of  Pnilu.  1 1.  251 

—  repudiated  by  Philip i.  251 


Berthier,  General,  forms  new 

army vi.  5i54 

—  In  command  of  army  of  Italy  vi.  878 

—  character  of vi.  374 

—  ut  I'aris,  minister  of  war vii.  6 

—  receives  title  of  General-in- 

Chief vii.  17 

Bertrade,  fourth  wife  of  Foul- 

qfues  le  R6chin  1.251 

—  character  of i.  253 

Bertrand,  Grand  Marshal,  re- 
fuses to  countersign  the  de- 
cree   vill.  154 

B6rulle,  Cardinal,  labors  of Iv.  74 

—  Father,  sketch  of iv,  108 

Berwick,  Marshal,  son  of  James 

II iv.  882 

—  defeats  Anglo-Portuguese  at 

Almenza iv.  283 

—  commands    French  army   in 

Spain V.  34 

Besenval,  Baron  de v.  ;i08 

Bessi^res.  Marshal,  at  Rio  Seco.  vii.  2S7 

—  offensive  order  of  Lannes vii.  276 

—  death  of viii.  80 

Beurnonville  enters  Flanders. . .  vi.  300 

—  arrested    by    order    of    Du- 

mouriez vi.  806 

Beverninck  visits  Louis  XIV.  at 

Ghent iv.  249 

—  peace iv.  249 

Bey  rout  taken  by  allied  pow- 
ers    viii.  339 

Bibracte    (Autun)   coimtry    of 

^duans 1.  17 

Bicetre.  the  assassins  at vi.  108 

Biechel,  Marshal vii.  143 

Bievres,  Lord  ot.    See  Rubem- 

pr^ ii.  357 

Billaud-Varennes vi.  108 

Bingos    occupied     by    Marshal 

Bessieres vii.  223 

Bioern,    or    Ironsides,    L»anlsh 

prince i,  204 

—  shipwreck  and  death i.  205 

Biron.   Marshal  de,  at  La  Ro- 

chflle iii.  277 

—  conspiracy  against  Henry  IV.  iii.  465 

—  arrest  of iii.  466 

Biron ,  Duke  of v.  87 

Biron,  Marshal  suppresses  bread 

riot   in  Paris v.  248 

—  commands  republican  forces  vi.  254 

—  recalled  aiid  sentenced.  .     . .  vi.  255 
Bituitus,  King  of  the  Arverni- 

ans i.  39 

—  defeated  by  Romans i.  40 

Biturigians,  a  Gallic  tribe i.  18 

Blake.   General,    overthrow  of 

his  army vii.  260 

Blanchard,  Alan,  hero  of  Rou- 
en   ii.  220 

Blanche  of  Castile,  wife  of  Louis 

VIII i.  3C2, 415 

Blanc'.ie,  Queen,  jealous  of  Mar- 
guerite   i.  428 

—  character  of i.  424 

—  government  of  France i.  424 

—  intrisrue  with  Theobald  IV...  i.  425 

—  insurrection  of  barons 1.425 

—  de^th  of i.  874 

Blanche  of  Navarre ii.  f7 
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BIttnche-Tache,     ford    of    the 

Somme .      it    88 

Kancmesnil,  President,  arrest 

of  iv.  171 

Blandina.  See  Lyons,  martyn* 
of. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  1704.    .See 

Hochstett iv,  279 

Blockade,  Continental,  by  Na- 
poleon   vii.  147,  336 

Blois,    Mile,    de,   daughter  of 

Mme,  de  Montespan iv.  444 

Blois,  treaty  of    ii.  422 

Blon<1el,  Robert,  a  poet ii.  238 

Bhich(  r.     Marshal,    commands 

Prussian  army viii.    28 

—  commands  arniy  of  Silesia. . .  viii.    47 

—  driven  back  by  Napoleon  .    .  viii.    92 

—  cavalry  devastates  the  envi- 

rons of  i'aris viii.  198 

Board  of  Works v.  158 

Bocage,  the     vi.  851 

Bodin,  John,  pubhcist  of    16th 

century iii.  815 

Boetie,    Stephen  de    la,  friend 

of  Montaigne iii.  187 

—  republican  treatise  of iii.  815 

Bohemond,  Prince  of  Tarento..        i.  310 

—  treatment  of  Turkish  spies..  i.  321 
Boians,  isolated  Kj'mrian  tribe  i.  19 
Boileau,    Stephen,    provost    of 

Pans.     . . I.  443 

Boileau  and  Racine iv.  407,  412 

Bois  de  V- incennes iv.  196 

Bois  1  lanli  vi.  268 

Bois-Kobert iv.  140, 154 

Boleyn,  Annie,  maid  of  honor 

to  Mary  Tudor..   ii.  480 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  at  Versail- 
les       iv.  299 

Bologna,  siege  raised  by  Gaston 

de  Foix ii.  455 

—  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  at    iii.    16 

Bommel,  island  of vl.  816 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon.  See  Na- 
poleon. 

B(.>naparte,    Jerome,   marriage 

in  America    vii.  135 

—  King  of  Westphalia vii.  168 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  represents 

Franee  at  Rome vi.  373 

—  king  cf  Two  Sicilies vii.  337 

—  proclaimed  King  of  Naples  .    vii.  171 

—  proclaimed    King    of    Spain 

See  Napoleon vii.  221 

Bonaparte,    Louis.     See   Louis, 

King  of  Holland. 
Bonaparte,   Lucien,   efforts    at 

iulluence vi.  401 

replaces  Laplace vii.    24 

—  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Mad- 

rid    vii.    25 

—  faithful  to  Napoleon viii.  189 

Bonaparte,  l^ince  Louis  Na- 
poleon at  Strasbourg vii.  827 

—  attempt  at  insurrection  and 

arrest  viii.  327 

—  embarks  for  United  States. . .  viii.  3-27 

—  second  arrest viii.  34J 

Bonchamps  commands  insur- 
gent peasants ri.  252 

—  deathof vi.  259 


Boniface  departs  to  evangeliae 

the  Frisous 1.161 

—  yields  his  episcopal  dignity 

U-)  Lulius i.  161 

—  slain  by  l)arbarians I.  162 

Bonitiwe   VIII.   deci-ees  canon- 
ization of  Louis  IX- 1.464 

—  and  Philip  IV i.  468,  470 

—  addresses  bulls  to  Philip  IV. 

1.  470,  471,  478 

—  proclaims      supremacy      of 

Holy  See i.  474 

—  ureres  release  of  Sai.s.set i.  474 

—  bull.    "  Hearken,   most   dear 

sou.'' 1.474 

—  accusation  against  i.  177 

—  in  captivity i  479 

—  dies  of  fever i.  480 

Bonifacius,  Roman  general 1.  106 

Bonnet,  General,  at  fealaumnca  viii.    12 

Bonriivet,  Admiral iii.    32 

Borde,  Charlotte  Arbaleste  de 

la iii.  457 

Bordeaux,  Due  d\  visits  Lon- 
don    viii.  355 

Bordeaux  taken  by  Arabs i.  153 

—  besieged  by  Northmen i.  203 

—  King  John  at fi.  116 

—  two- fold  capitulation  of il.  ^M',,  298 

—  insurrection  against  Charles 

VII ii.  29S,%01 

—  opens  its  gates  to  English —  ii.  2<i6 

—  outbreak  in iii.  96,  185 

—  Fer'ous  insurrection  against 

salt-tax iii.  187 

—  in  revolt   against   royal   au- 

thority   iv,  181 

—  opened  to  the  English viii.    95 

—  General    Clausel   takes   pos- 

session of  viii.  168 

Borel,  Duke  of  inner  Spain i.  239 

—  asks  assistance  of  Hugh  Capet  i.  239 
Borgia,     Caesar,     receives    fa- 
vors from  Louis  XII H  4.')0 

Borgo,  Count  Pozzo  di viii.  72 

Borisow  taken  by  Russians.   ...  vii.  428 

—  battle  of vii.  429 

Borodino,  battle  of,  vii.  401.  See 

Moskwa. 
Boscawen,    Admiral,    besieges 

Pondicherry v.  100 

Boso,  Duke  of  Aries,  King  of 

Provence L  308 

Bosq,     Peter     du,     Huguenot 

preacher iv.  327 

Bosredon,  Louis  de ii.  217 

—  commander  resigns vi.  3S2 

Bossuet   disapproves  of    Mme. 

Guvon's  writings, iv.  356 

—  Bisiiop  of  Meaux iv.  357 

—  Orniaon  funelrre  de  Louis  de 

Bourbon iv.  167 

—  Ordiscm  fnndbre  d'Henriette 

d'Angleterre iv.  ^iS 

—  real  head  of  Church  in  17th 

centurv  iv.  308 

—  sketch  of iv.  86» 

Boston  patriots  throw  tea  over- 
board      V.  284 

—  Kn;;ii;,h  evacuate,  1776 v.  266 

Botta,    Marquis    of,     Austrian 

commandant v.   9S 
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Bottles,    Cardinal.      See   Louis 

de  Lorrame iii.  276 

Bouchain  taken  by  French,  1712    iv.  298 
Bouchard,    Lord    of    Montmo- 

lency i,  383 

—  boast  and  d^ath  of I.  ;^8:^ 

Bouchorte,  minister  of  war vi,  254 

Boucicaut,  Marshal  of  France..       ii.  150 

Boufflers,  Marshal,  at  Lille iv.  284 

Bouftlets,  I>ukr  of,  ai  Genoa v.    93 

BoufrainviUe,  M.  de  v.  332 

Bouilie,   M.   de,  ordered  to  re- 
press the  sedition vi.    43 

BouiUoji,  (iodfrey  de,  Duke  of 

Loi  raine i.  309,  310 

—  death  of i.  aSS 

Bouillon,  I)uke  of iv.      9 

—  ariMsted   by  order   of   Louis 

XIII iv.    57 

—  refuses  to  join  Cond6  faction     iv.  186 

Boulay.  M.,  report  of vi.  363 

Boulogne  taken  by  Henry  VIII.      iii.  107 
Bourbon,  Anthony  de.     See  Na- 
varre. 

Bourbon,    Peter  of,  son  in-law 

of  Louis  XI il.  371 

Bourbon,  Duke  John  of,  death  of      ii.  394 

Bourbon,  Matthew  of ii.  4i6 

Bourbon,  (iiil)ert  of ii.  413 

—  dies  prisoner  at  Naples ii.  418 

Bourbon,  Charles,  Duke  of .. .    .     iii,     g 
Bourbon,   Duke  of,  Charles  II.     iii!    40 

—  as  Governor  of  Milaness iii.    41 

—  campaign  in  Picardy iii.    45 

—  reji els    hand   of    Louise    of 

Savoy iii.    46 

—  lawsuit iii.    47 

—  negotiates  with  Charles  V.  of 

Spain iii.    48 

—  treason  of iii.    49 

—  made  lieutenant-general   of 

Charles  V.'s  forces  in  Italy     iii.    67 

—  and  Chevalier  de  Havard...   .     iii.    59 

—  re-enters  Milaness  with  new 

army jii.    67 

—  commands   imperial    armies 

in  Italy,  1527 iii.    89 

—  slain     in    the    assault   upon 

^     Rome  iii.    90 

Bouit)i»ii,  Constable  de.  See 
Charles  II.  of  Bourbon. 

Bourbon,  Henry  de.  See  Cond6, 
Henry  de. 

Bourbon,  Louis  de.  -See  Cond6, 
Louis  (ie. 

Bourf)on,  Cardinal  of,  decla- 
ration of iii.  324 

Bourbon,  Charles  de,  pretends 

to  throne  of  France iii.  366 

—  dies  at  FontHuay iii.  307 

Bourbon,      Duke     of,      claims 

king  s  edtication v.    20 

—  ministry  of v.    50 

—  dismissal  of v.    61 

Bourbon,    Francis     of,     Count 

d'Enghien iii.  104 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  attempt  at 

insTirroetit)n viii.  167 

Bourbon,    Mar>-    of.    Mile     de 

Montpensier iv.    37 

Bourbon,   House    of,  plans  for 

restoring vii.   83 


Bourbon  princes  protest  against 

usurpation  of  Bonaparte . . .  viii.  IOC 

—  first  restoration  of viii.  110 

Bourbons    authorized    to    quit 

France vi.  239 

—  tremble  on  their  thrones vii.  136 

—  overthrow  of viii.  146 

—  re-ascend  throne  of  Naples.,  viii.  175 

—  public  opinion  demands  res- 

t<jration viii.  193 

Bourbotte  demands    death   of 

Louis  XVI vi.  1 18 

Bourges,  transformation  of ii.    10 

Bourse,  construction  by  Napo- 
leon    vii.  206 

Bouteville,  M.  de,  executed  for 

duelling iv.    89 

Boutiot,  T.  Histoire  de  la 
Ville  de  Troye*  et  de  la 
Champagne  meridionale. . . 

iii.  149,  167,  »17 

Boves,  Hugh  de,  a  mercenary. .  i.  392 

Bouvines,  battle  of i.  .^QS,  394 

Boyne,  the,  battle  of iv.  257 

Braddock,    General,    death    at 

Fort  Duquesne v.  125 

Braganza,  House  of,  fall  of vii.  167 

Braneas.   Andrew  de.   Lord    of 

Villars iii.  405 

Brandywine,  Enghsh  defeated. .  v.  274 
Bran  tome,  CEuvret  de,  quoted . . 

iii.  37,  90,  96,  309 
Brantome,  Histoire  des  grands 

Capita  ines iii.  253 

Bread  riot,  1795 vi.  228 

Br^da,  1667,  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland iv.  222 

Breda,  surrender  of vi.  303 

Brenn.    See  Brennus. 
Brennus,   most    famous   Gallic 

chieftain i.    23 

—  stabs  himself i.    26 

Brescia   taken    by    Gaston   de 

Foix ii.  455 

—  occupied  by  French vi.  329 

—  in.surrection  of vi.  348 

Breslau,  Prus.sian  court  at viii.    23 

Bressuire,  rising  in  suburbs  of  vi.  251 

Brest,  expedition  from vi.  336 

Br^tigny,  peace  of ii.  137 

Breton     army  defeated      near 

Rennes ii.  394 

—  "Club" vi.    37 

—  becomes  Jacobin  club vi.    38 

Bretons  ravage  Fraukish  terri- 
tory   i.  214 

—  and    Normans,    arrest    and 

decapitation     ii.    77 

Breteuil.  William  de,  seneschal 

of  William i.  277 

Breteuil,  Baron  de v.  338 

—  desires  Louis  XVI.  to  leave 

France vi.    65 

—  personal  agent  of  Louis  XVI.  vi.  299 
Brez^',  M.  de,  and  National  As- 
sembly   vi.    10 

Brif;onnet,  Bishop iii.  146 

Brienne,  Walter  cie,  duke  of  Ath- 
ens   ii.  107 

Brieiuie.  Memoires  de iv.  166 

Brienne,  Lomeuie  de v.  360 

Brienne,  battle  of,  1814 viii.   78 
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by    Spanish, 
de,  in  war  in 

of 


Brigands 

Bn„'ault.  Abb6. .. 

Briiiuega    taken 
1710 

Brissac,   Charles 

Piedmont 

Brissac,  Count  de,  governor 
Paris 

Brissot,  member  of  Legisla- 
tive A.sserably 

Brit.    See  Pryd. 

Britons  of  Armorica  tender 
homage  to  Clovis         

—  refuse  tribute  to  Franks 1. 

Brittany  portion  of  France 

—  succession  of 

—  insuirection  

—  state  of  I^Yance 

—  failure  of  conspiracy 

—  states  of  refuse  subsidy 

—  civ  il  war  r^^aches 

Brittany,    John  HI.,    Duke   of, 

death  of.   

Brittany,  Duke  of,  Francis  II. .   . 

—  death  of 

Brittany,  Anne  of.     See  Anne. 
Broglie,      Marshal,      evacuates 

Bavaria 

—  commands  forces  about  Paris 

Broglie,  Due  de . 

Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Brottier.  Abb6 

Broussel,  Councillor,  arrest  of 

—  released  at  popular  demand 

Bruat,  Admiral  in  Oceania 

Bruce,  Robert.  Scottish  hero. . 
Bruce,      David,     claimant     for 

throne  of  Scotland 

Bructerians,  Frankish  tribe. .... 
Bruey,      Admiral,      commands 

FVench  fleet 

Bruges,  fair  of 

—  people  dumb  at  approach  of 

PhilipIV 

—  burghers  make  a  new  seal.     . 

—  opens      its     gates    to     the 

French,  1707 

Brune,  General ,  in  Helvetia 

proclaims  Democratic  Con- 
stitution.   

^  proclaims  unity  of  Helvetic 
RepubUc      

—  replaces  Mass^ma  in  Italy  — 

—  Marshal,  murder  of 

Brunehaut,  wife  of  Sigebert —  i 

—  enterprise  and  charity 

—  instigates  mu'-der  of  St.  Di- 

dier  

—  terrible  death  

Brunn,  French  armv  in 

—  overcrowding  of  hospitals.   . 
Brunsu  ick,  Duke  of. 

—  commander  of  allies  

—  proposes  a  conference 

—  resigns  h.is  c-oinmand 

—  raortall.v  ni >unded 

Brueyt  re,  Matthew  de  la 

Brueyre,  Peter  de  la. 

Brys,  Edouard  Faye  de,   Trois 

Magistmts  Prangais  du  Sei- 

zit^me  Steele  .     .       . .   

Bubenberg,  Adrian  of 


ii.  154 
V.   28 

iv.  292 

iii.  199 

iii.  412 

vl.  67 


i.  120 
214,  215 

i.  17 
u.    66 

i.  214 

1.244 

V.    85 

V.  322 

vi.  149 

ii.  70 
ii.  883 
ii.  894 


V.  81 
vi.  14 
viii.  223 
hi.  259 
vi.  ;i>i 
iv. 
iv. 


171 
176 
viii.  a^^ 
i.  4.'>7 

ii.    47 
i.  103 

vi.  886 
1.460 

1.463 

i.  467 

iv.  283 
vi.  377 

vi.  878 

vi.  378 

vii.    29 

viii.  213 

135-139 

i.  138 

i.  139 

i.  139 

vii.  1-28 

vii.  \m 

vi.    HI 

vi.  396 

vi.  3(X) 

vi.  313 

vii.  142 

iii.  321 

Mi.  321 


Iii.    95 
ii.  355 


Bubna  sent  to  Paris 

Bucharest,  treaty  of  1812,  Russia 

and  Turkev . . 

Buckingham.  Duke  of,  favorite 

of  I.  bar  1 08  1.  of  England  . . . 

—  sails  f(>r  France  

—  at  siege  of  Re       

—  expedition  to  Rochelle  

Bude,  William, iii. 

Buff  on,  sketch  of 

—  superintendent  of  Jardin  du 

Roi      

—  elected  to  the  Academy 

—  theories  of 

—  writings  of v.  221, 

—  death  of  

Bugeiiud,  General viii. 

—  appointed      Commander  -  in  - 

Chief 

—  in  Algeria 

Bulgarians,  barbaric  nation 
Bullion,   M.  de,  Superintendent 

of  Finance 

Bunkers  Hill 

Burdigala,      afterwards      Bor- 
deaux   

Bure^vu  des  Longitudes 

Biirghers,  growing  power  of — 

—  white  hoods  of 

Burgos  captiu^d  by  French 
Burgoyne,  General,  capitulates 

at  Saratoga 


viii.  15 

vii.  379 

iv.  85 
iv.  85 
iv.  80 
iv.  90 
185, 161 
V.  220 


V.  220 

V.  228 

V.  224 
228,285 

V.  225 
818,859 

viii.  878 

viii.  856 

i.  144 

iv.    49 
V.    266 

i.    19 

vl  226 

ii.    84 

ii.    56 

vii.  249 

V.  274 


Burgiuidians.    See  German  na- 
tions 

—  f ouLid  kingdoms  in  GauL 

—  and  Armagnacs 

—  plot  favoririg     

—  musters  <  >f  Paris 

—  defeated  at  Morat 

Burgund}-,  a  stat^^  of  France. ... 

—  delegates  repudiate  cession  of 

duchy 

Biu'gundy,  house  of,  founded  by 

John  II. 

Biumindy,  Duke  of,  Philip  *e 

Bold 

—  mariiage  of 

—  death  of     

Burgundv,  Duke  of,  John,  and 

Charles  VI 

—  John  the  Fearless,  Count  of 

Nevers     

—  acknowledges  murder  of  Or 

leans 

—  re-enters  Paris      

—  pardoned  by  Charles  VI 

—  challenges  Henry  V         

—  (John)  prosecutes  civil  war  in 

France 

—  and  Henrv  V 

—  and  Daupliin ii- 

—  assas-sinated     

Burgimdy,  Duke  of,  Philip  the 

Good 

—  l)e.'^ie.res  Comni^gne 

—  l>esi>'ges  Calais   

—  protects  Dauphin 

—  (lies  of  apoplexy 

~  CharU»s  of,  and  Ix>uL'*  XI  .     ii. 

—  and  Louis  XI.  at  Pt^ronne  — 

—  biu-ns  Nesle 

—  repulsed  at  Beauvais 


L106 
ii.  205 
ii.  221 
ii.  221 
ii  355 

i.  244 

iii.    86 

ii.  140 

ii.  147 
ii.  147 
U.  197 

ii.  197 

ii.  198 

ii.  199 
ii.  200 
ii.  205 
ii.  215 

ii.  218 

ii.  225 

22t),  280 

ii.281 

ii.  215 
U.  267 
ii.  291 
ii.  812 
ii.  880 
82.'>-827 
ii.  884 
ii.  848 
ii.848 
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Burpiindy  invades  Lorraine  . . . 

—  hasty  retreat  from  Gran  son. . 

—  thira  campaign  ag:ainst  Swiss . 

—  slain  at  Nancy 

Burpxmdy,  Duke   of,    in    Flan- 
ders, 170? 

—  affection  for  Fen^lon 

—  now  dauphin 

—  has  favor  of  LouLs  XIV 

—  and  duks  of  St.  Simon 

—  death  of  

Burgundy,  Duchess  of 

—  death  or. 


Burgundy,  Mary  of 

—  declines  marriage  with  dau- 

phin  

—  marries  Maximilian 

Burrard,  Sir  Henry 

Bussy-C'astlenan,  M  de.,  in  India 

—  returns  to  India 

Bute,  Lord,  adviser  of  Gteorge 

lU  V. 

—  requires  destruction  of  Dim- 

kerque 

Buzot,  flight  of 

Byng,  Admiral,  destroys  Spanish 

squadron 

—  trial  and  death  of 

Caballero,  Marquis  of 

Cabarrus,  Ther^se 

Cabri.-res,  ravaged 

Caoault,  French  minister 

—  final  instructions  to 

Cadernas,   Don    Inigo,    Spanish 

ambassador 

Cadiz,  insurrectionists  at 

—  centre  of  insurrection 

—  fortifications  of 

—  French  raise  siege 

—  Cortee  withdraw  to 

—  siege  of,  under  Due  d'Angou- 

leme 

Cadoudal,  Georges 

—  and  Bonaparte . 

—  dislike  to  Moreau 

—  arrest  of    

Csen,  fugitive   Girondian  depu- 
ties at  

—  Parliament  of 

Caesar,    Julius,    pro-consul    in 

Gnul 

—  forbids  passage  of  Helvetians. 

—  attacks   and   defeats   Helve- 

tians  

occupies  and  garrisons  Veson- 

tio 

—  routs  Germans   imder  Ario- 

vistus  

—  conquers  Gaul. 

—  character  of  

—  employs    Germans     against 

Gauls 

.—•  besieges  and  garrisons  Mar- 
seilles   

—  strengthens     his    power    in 

Gaul    

—  levies  taxes  in  Gaul 

CfiPs^irs  and  Flavians  compared. 
Caffarf'lli,  General 

—  at  Rome 

CagUostro • 


ii.  849 
ii.  &53 

ii.  358 
ii.  860 

iv.  288 
iv.  881 
iv.  455 
iv.  457 
iv.  458 
iv.  461 
iv.  445 
iv.  458 
ii.  363 

ii.864 
ii.  366 
vii.  236 
V.  100 
V.  294 

61,  149 

V.    51 

V.  158 

V.    81 
V.  187 

Vii.  185 
vi.  218 
iii.  175 
vi.  841 

vii,    50 

iv.    18 

vii.  224 

vii.  842 

vii.  a42 

viii.    13 

vili.  250 

vlii.  250 

vi.  269 

vii.    12 

vii.    84 

vii.    86 

vi.  276 
iii.  406 

I.    50 
i.    50 

1.  50,  51 

i.    52 

i.  58 
1.58-65 
i.  56,  57 

i.   61 

i.    66 

i.   66 

i.    67 

i.    78 

vi.  883 

iii,  104 

V.  381 


Cairo  protected  by  Mamelukes. .  vi.  888 

—  besieged  by  Kleber vii.   28 

Calais,  harbor  of ii.    90 

—  si^e  of ii,    90 

—  council  of ii.    92 

—  surrender  of ii.    94 

—  once  more  becomes  a  French 

town iii.  207 

—  taken  by  Spaniards iii.  431 

—  restored  to  French iii.  448 

Calas,  Jolm,  and  family v.  206 

—  execution  of v.    58 

Calder,    Admiral     of     English 

Navy vii.  114 

Caldiers  abandoned  by  Austri- 

ans vi.888 

Caligula,  the  mad  Roman  Elm- 

peror i.  71,  72 

—  transforms  Gauls  into    Ger- 

mans   i.   71 

—  auction  sales  of i.   71 

—  erects  lighthouse  i.   78 

—  assassinated 1.   78 

Calixtus  III.,  Pope,  expedition 

of ii.  806 

CaUet,  William.    See  Karle 

Calonne,  M.  de.  v.  158 

—  and  Assembly  of  Notables v.  830 

—  sketch  of V.  828 

—  exiled  by  Louis  XVI ...  v.  349 

—  intrigues  of vi.  54, 63 

Calvin  meets  Marot  at  Ferrara.  iii.  131 

—  pleads  cause  of  Vaudians iii.  174 

—  sketch  of iii.  176 

—  arrives  in  Geneva iii.  178 

—  reforms  attempted  in  work 

of iii.  17» 

Calvinistic  party,  political    or- 
ganization or ill.  440 

Calvin's  Grotto ill.  176 

Cambac6r^8,  proposition  of vi,  139 

—  Second  Consul. vii.    84 

—  opposed  to  projects  of  Napo- 

leon    vii.    93 

Cambon,  minister  of  finance  ...  vi.  301 

Cambrai,  League  of ii.  439 

—  peace  of iii.    94 

—  the  capture  of,  by  the  French,  iv.  247 
Camden,  Lord,  and  Franklin ...  v.  260 
Camillus,    Roman    consul,   de- 
feats Gauls i.    SO 

—  Dictator,  delivers  Rome  from 

Gauls i.    66 

Camisards,  the,  revolt  of,  1704 

iv.  2r9, 

—  Villars,  account  of iv, 

Campau.  Madame  de v.  333,  vl 


840 
343 

82 
ii.  858 


Cam po- Basso,  Italian  traitor 

Campo  Formio,  treaty  with  Aus 

tria vi.  369 

Campredon,  M.  de,  French  am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg  v.    64 

Canada   and    American    colo- 
nists   V  270 

—  French  colonists  in v.  119 

—  French  colonization  in v.  115 

Canadians,  Indian  allies  of v.  126 

Canclaux,  General,  suspended . .  vi  258 

Canonical  Institution,  order  of  vii.  370 

Canopa,  battle  of vii .  44 

Cape  Breton,  captured  by  Eng- 
lish   v.llt 
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Capttluche  leads  rioters  against 

Armagnacs ii.  222 

—  city  executioner,  beheaded.,  ii.  224 
Capet,  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh  the 

Great    i,  236 

—  raised  to  throne i.  239 

—  character  and  connections. . .  i.  240 

—  crowns  his  son  Robert i.  240 

—  and  Adalbert i.  240 

—  hesitates  to  wear  the  crown. .  i.  240 

Capetian  dynasty  founded i.  240 

Capetians,    their    accession    a 

national  work i.  241 

—  to  time  of  Crusades i.  243-2fr4 

Capitularies,  laws  of  Frankish 

kings i.  192-194 

Capitulation  of  Paris.    See  Paris. 

Capponi,  Peter,  Florentine ii.  405 

Caprara,  Cardinal,  legate  of  Pi- 
us VII vU.  55,  104 

—  and  revised  catechism vii.  218 

Capua  surrendered  to  French. .  ii,409 

—  capitulates  to  Gonzalvo ii.  429 

—  resistance  of vi.  394 

Caradenc,  M.  de v.  160 

Carbon,  and  attempt  upon  Bo- 
naparte   vii.   39 

Carcas.sonne   besieged  by  Clo- 

vis  1.120 

Cardinals  and  marriage  of  Na- 
poleon      vii.  326 

Cariist  insurrection viii.  324 

Carloman,  son  of  Charles  Mar- 

tel i.l59 

—  abdicates  and   enters  mon- 

astery   1.160 

Carloman,   son   of    Pepin   the 

Short 1.  161 

—  death  leaves  Charles  king i.  167 

Carlos,  Don,  claim  to  Spanish 

throne    viii.  824 

Carlovingian,      pertaining      to 

Charlemagne i.  193 

Carlovingians,    decay  and  fall 

i.  201-227 

—  and  Papacy i.  241 

Carmelites,  massacre  of vi.  105 

Carnatic,  Nabob  of  the v.    98 

Carnot  in  trial  of  Committee  ...  vi.  222 

—  has  charge  of  war  adminis- 

tration    vi.  312 

—  in  the  Directory vi   327 

—  takes  refuge  in  Switzerland  vi.  362 
W-.  protests   against   hereditary 

succession  of  Bonaparte vii.    95 

Caroline,  Queen  of  Naples vi.  893 

Carracena,  Marquis  of,  Spanish 

officer iv.  200 

Carrero,  Porto,  a  young  abb6 

arrest  of v.   23 

Carrier,  fills  Nantes  with  ter- 
ror    vi.  199 

—  cited  before  the  Convention  vi,  214 

Carrousel,  Place  du vl.    97 

Carthagena,  revolt  in . .  vii.  222 

Cartier,  James,  French  ex- 
plorer   V.  115 

Casaccio,   John  Bernardino,    a 

leader  of  Milan  insurrection  ii.  424 

Casole,  siege   of,  by  Spaniards  iv.  112 

—  French  prisoners  at vi.  395 

Ca&cAveous,  revolt  of  the iv.   69 


Casimlr,  Prince    John,  son   of 

elector  palatine ill.  261 

Casoni,    Cardinal,  minister   of 

state vii.  177 

Cassel  invested  by  French  un- 
der Philip  of  Valois ii.    43 

—  burnt  by  Philip  V ii    44 

—  victory  of,  by  French iv.  247 

Cassini  directs  new  observa- 
tory    iv.  427 

Cassius  sells  many  Gauls i.   37 

Cassius,  Dion,  quoted i.   64 

Castafios,  General  vii.  2"-?9 

—  defeated  by  Lannes vii.  250 

Castelnaudary,  battle  of iv.    47 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  character  of  viii.  77 

—  arrangements    with     Berna- 

dotte viii.  89 

—preponderance  in  the  Council  viii.    89 

—  in  English  Cabinet vii.  164 

Castiglione,  battle  of vi.  332 

Castlenau,  Peter  de,  missionary  i.  404 

—  slain i.  405 

Castlenau,  Memoires  de.  .iii.  227,  235,  239 
Castilles,  agitation  at  measures 

of  Napoleon vii.  224 

Castillou,  siege  of ii.  299-300 

Castries,     Marshal  de,   private 

note  to  Louis  XVI v.  328 

Castries,    Due    de,   commands 

emigrants vi.  296 

Castries,  M.  de,  retirement  of...  v.  866 
Caswallon  (Cassivellauuus), Brit- 
on chieftain  i.   56 

Cateau-Cambr6sis,  treaty  of ... .  iii.  210 

Cathars,  a  religious  sect i.  401 

Cathcart,  Lord,  at  head  of  Eng- 
lish squadron vii.  164 

—  summons  Prince  R«gent   to 

deliver  Danish  fleet vii.  164 

Cathelineau,  the  Saint  of  An;iou  vi.  253 
Catherine  of   France  marries 

Henry   V ii.  283 

Catherine  de  Medici  addresses 

Parliament  iii.  205 

—  political  position  in  France . . .  iii.  205 

—  rorms  a  third  party iii.  221 

—  sketoh  of iii.  242 

—  and  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 

mew   iii.  281 

—  withdraws  to  Monceaux iii.  287 

—  accepts  regency  iii.  312 

Catherme  I.,  widow  of  Peter  the 

Great v. 

—  oflJers  her  daughter  in  mar- 

riage to  Louis  XV v. 

—  Russia  makes  alliance  with 

Germany v.    64 

Catherine    II.  of  Russia v.  153 

—  excites  mutiny  among    sol- 

diers   V.  153 

—  proclaimed  Empress  of  Rus- 

sia    V.  153 

—  policy  of V.  158 

—  secret  treaty  with  Frederick 

II  V.  168 

—  share  in  partition  of  Poland.,  v.  173 

—  invites  D'Alembert  to  Russia  v.  216 

—  patronage  of  Diderot v.  218 

Catholic  triumvirate iii.  243 

Catholics,  their  rule  imder  the 

Guises iii  81J> 
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Cathrllcs,  mas^^^acres 

15.;i 111.248 

*- win  battle  of  Moncontour iii.  270 

—  refuse  to  acknowledge  Henry 

IV  asking iii.  865 

—  oppose  edict  of  Nantes  iii.  445 

Catmat,  successes  at  Marsaglia  iv.  262 

—  superseded  by  Villeroi iv.  272 

—  finushes  campaign  as  a  simple 

volunteer     Iv.  272 

—  fails  in  Germany  Iv.  278 

Cattiuns,  a  Prankish  tribe i.  103 

Clauchon,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Beau* 

vais li.  369 

Caulaincourt    replaces   Savary 

in  Russia vil.  166 

—  explanation  concerning  Hol- 

land   vli.835 

—  directed   to   negotiate   with 

allies viii.    88 

—  urges  the  peace viii.    46 

—  appointed  foreign  minister...  viii.    68 

—  argues  for  regency  of  Mari6- 

Louise  vlii.  Ill 

Cavaignac,  Godef roy viii.  316 

Cavalier,  John,  chief  of  Caml- 

sards Iv.  840 

Cayenne,      transportation     of 

deputies  to vl.  364 

Caylus,  Due  de vi.    11 

Cazales,  in  National  Assembly.,  vl,  11 
Cazotte,  Mile.,  filial  tenderness 

of  vi.  106 

Celestine  III.,  annuls  decree  of 

Compiogne     1. 416 

CelJamare,   Prince  of,  Spanish 

ambassador v.   S3 

—  result  of  his  conspiracy v.    25 

Celtiberians,  origin  of 1.    81 

Celtica,  country  of  the  Celts. . .  I.    16 

—  Little,  province  in  Spain I.    21 

Cells,  ancient  use  of  term 1.  16, 16 

Cengnola,  battle  of ii.  431 

Cental,    Madame   de,   lady  of 

Provence 111.  212 

Cerbellon,   Count,   at  head   of 

Spanish  insurrection vil.  223 

Cercle  Const itutionnel vi.  857 

Ceresole,  battle  of lil.  107 

Ct^v^uols,  revolt  of.    See  Caml- 

sards Iv.  840 

Chabannes,  Philip  of,  Count  of 

Dampraartin li.  873 

Chabannes,  James  of iii.     8 

Chabannes,  Count  v.    87 

Chaboulon.  Fleury  de viii.  146 

Chabot,  interview  with  Petion  vi.    85 

—  efforts  to  free  the  convention 

from  voke    vi.  178 

Chabrand,  (Jeneral,  arrives  at 

Verona vi,  860 

Chabrol,  I*refect  of  Montenotte  viL  864 
Chalais,  Count  of,    conspiracy 

of iv.    87 

—  arrest  of Iv.    87 

—  condemned  and  executed iv.    38 

Chalons  -  sur  -  Marne.    iSee  ChA- 

lons. 

Ch&lons.  battle  of 1. 107,  108 

Chai'.tuis,  M.  dela v.  168 

Chamaviaiis.  a  Prankish  tribe.  I  103 

Cbauibtjr,  Uraxid v.    71 


Chamber,    of    hundred    days, 

negative  policy viii.  196 

—  of  Peers,  violent  scene viiL  182 

Chambers  resolve  upon   sepa* 

ration  f torn  Napoleon viii.  189 

Chanibon,    Doctor,   Mayor    of 

Paris vi.  188 

Chamillard   becomes  secretaiy 

of  finance Iv.  267 

—  obtains    his  discharge  from 

Louis  XIV Iv.  289 

Champier,     Les   Ctestea    et    la 

Vie  du  Chevalier  Bayard  .  .iii.  14,  58 
Championnet,  General vi.  893 

—  without  command vi.  898 

Champlain,  iSamuel  de v.  116 

—  career  in  Canada v.  115-117 

Champ  rouge,  le i.  219 

Champagny,  minister  of  foreign 

aftairs vii.  177 

Champs  de  Mars vi.    16 

Ch&mps  l!.lyse68  evacuated ....     vi.    Ifi 
Chandemuggur,  French  estab- 
lishments at   V.    97 

Chandos,  John,  English  leader 

in  Brittany 11.    71 

—  adviser  of  Prince  of  Wales. . .      ii.  163 

—  takes  Guesclin  prisoner ii.  154 

—  in     joint      command      with 

Prince  of  Wales ii.  160 

—  withdraws  to  Normandy ii.  168 

Changarnier,  Commander viii.  826 

Chapel.  Holy,  the i.  486 

Chapelles,  Count  de,  executed 

for  duelling Iv.    89 

Chararic,   King  of   Framks  of 

Terouanne 1.  128 

Charbert.  King  of  Paris, i.  128 

Charente.  four  large  vessels  ran 

aground   at    tlie  mouth  of 

the vli.  814 

Charette  heads   rising   in   the 

Marais vi.  258 

—  makes  peace  with  the  repub- 

licans       vl.  266 

—  and   the  representatives    of 

the  people vi. 

—  proclaims  Louis  IVIH vi. 

—  execution  of vi. 


266 
272 
274 
75 
161 
167 
167 
167 
168 


Charity,  Sisters  of,  cradle  of  . . .  iv. 

Charlemagne,  son  of  Pepin. ...  1. 

—  character  of i. 

—  reign  commences 1. 

—  campaign  against  Hunald. . .  I. 

—  wars  of i. 

—  invades  and  lays  waste  Sax- 

ony    i.  168 

—  captures  fort  of  Ehresburg 

1.  168, 169 

—  determines  upon  conquest  of 

Saxony 1. 169,  178 

—  and  the  missionaries. i.  170 

—  inflicting  baptism  upon  the 

Saxons 1.171 

—  punishes  Saxons  for  revolt . .  1.  178 

—  and  Wittikind 1.  178 

—  campaign  against  Lombards  1.  174 

—  compels  retreat  of  Lombards  i.  174 

—  besieges  Didier 1.  176 

—  visits  Rome 1.  177 

—  confirms  Pepin's  gift  to  Ste- 

phen II !  177 


CSharlemagne,  has  his  son  bap- 
tized King  of  Italy 

—  takes    Didier   to    France   as 

prisoner 

—  aggressive  campaign  in  Spain 

—  withdraws  across  the  Py''^- 

nees 

—  disaster  at  Roncesvalles i. 

—  hanprs  Lupus  of  Aqultaine 

—  makes  Aquiiania   independ- 

ent kingdom — 

—  crowned  emperor  of  the  Ro- 

mans    

—  extent  of  his  dominion 

—  and  his  government i. 

—  officers  of i. 

—  lack  of  cohesion  in  dominion  i. 

—  general  assemblies 

—  vassals  of 

—  missi  dominici  of 

—  advisers  of 

—  presiding  at  the  school  of  the 

palace 

—  regard  for  science  and  Utera- 

ture 1, 

—  prepares  for  death 1. 

—  bids  Louis  assume  the  crown 

—  labors  for  church  reform  — 

—  dies  Jan.  28,  814 

—  tomb  of    

—  and  the  Northmen  corsairs . . . 

—  labors  for  Christianity i. 

Charles,son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal, 

afterward  Charles  Mart^l. . . 

—  twice  defeats  Neustrians 

—  makes  peace  with  Plectrude.. 

—  takes  a  sluggard  king,  as  Clo- 

taire  IV 

—  threatens  Aquitania 

—  repels  invasions  of   Frisons 

and  Saxons  

—  contracts  alliance  with  Duke 

of  Aquitania 

—  covets  territory  of  Eudes 

—  accuses   Eudes   of   violating 

treaty 

—  twice  in  731  ravages  posses- 

sions of  Eudes 

—  arrests  progress  of  Arabs 

—  takes  oath  of  loyalty  from 

Eudes 

—  receives  the  name  Martel 

—  proceeds  to  restore  imity  of 

Prankish  dominion. 

—  drives  Arabs  from  Provence 

—  attempts  to  drive  Arabs  from 

Septimania 

—  incorporates   southern  Gaul 

into  Frankish  dominion 

—  recalled  to  northern  Gaul  by 

Saxon  insurrection 

—  offends  the  church i. 

—  gives  safeguard  to  St.  Boni- 

face  i. 

—  promises  assistance  to  Pope 

Gregory i. 

—  divides    dominion    between 


sons.     

—  dies  Oct.  ?2,  741    

Charles  the  Bald 

—  negotiates  ^vlth  Hastings. 

—  sketch  of  .  ........... 
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186,  192 

i.  187 
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1.200 
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Charles  the  Bald,  plots  against..l.  220,  281 

—  forms  alliance  with  Louis  the 

Germanic  1.  221 

—  victorious  at  Fontenailles 1.  228 

—  character  of i.  2Stfi 

—  and  Louis  the  Germanic,  re- 

newed alliance 1.  222,  228 

Charles  the  Fat,  King  of  France  i.  205 

—  purchases  retreat  of  North- 

men f lom  Paris 1.  208 

—  deposed   1.  208 

Charles  the  Simple i.  208 

—  offei"s  his  daughter  to  Rollo. .  1.  209 

—  treats  with  Rollo 1.  209 

—  sole  king  of  France 1.  209 

Charles  I  of  England iv.    84 

—  marri(s  Henrietta  of  France  iv.  81, 109 

—  character  of iv.  110 

— executed iv.  178 

Charles  II.  of  Navarre  (the  Bad)  11.    99 

—  imprisoned  by  John  II 11.  100 

--secret     treaty     with     King 

.John 11.  103 

—  liberated  11.  117 

—  and  vioodfellows  ii,  125 

Charles  II.  of  England Iv.  221 

—  sells  Dimkerque  to  France. . .  iv.  221 
Charles  II.  of  Spain iv.  252 

—  wills  Spanish  crown  to  Duke 

of  Anion iv.  269 

Charles  III.  of  Spain.   See  Arch- 
duke Charles iv.  288 

Charles  III.,  King  of  Naples  and 

Spain  V.  150 

Charles  IV.  the  Handsome 1.  494 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  demands 

liberty  of  royal  children ...  vi.  236 

—  renews  family  compact vi.  336 

—  invokes  advice  of  Napoleon. .  vii.  188 

—  abdication  of vii.  18$ 

—  surrenders  crown  to   Napo- 

leon    vii.  200 

Charles  IV.,  Emperor 11.  118 

Charles  V.  (Prince  Charles,  the 

Dauphin),  son  of  John  II.. . .  ii.  110 

—  summons  states-general ii.  110 

—  meeting       with       Emperor 

Charles  IV u.  113 

—  convokes    states  general    of 

I^angue   d'oil   and    Langue 

doc  ii.  113 

negotiations    with     Emperor 

Charles  IV.  and  Pope 11.  1 18 

—  war  with  Charles  the  Bad ....  ii.  118 

—  policy  of .;  11.  131 

—  accession  of ii.  141,  146 

—  civil  coimcillors  of ii.  147 

—  government  of ii.  149 

—  ransoms  Guebciia ii.  154 

—  makes  Guesclin  marshal ii  165 

— -  alliance  with  Henry  of  Trans- 

tamare 11. 165 

—  pushes  war  against  England  ii.  169 

—  desires  recovery  of  Calais. ...  11.  169 

—  dyintr  speech  of ii.  178 

—  brothers  of ,  ii.  174 

—  fondness  for  literatrn'O  ani 

arts 11.  174 

—  builds  Bastile ii.  174 

Charles  V.,  Emperor ii.  434 

—  Austrian  and  Spanish  antece- 

dents  c:  .  ..    iii.  24.  26 
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Charles  v.,  elected  Emperor  of 

Germany lil.    29 

—  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England 

at  Dover iii.   81 

~-  and  Duke  of  Bourbon iii.    67 

—  appoints    Duke    of   Bourbon 

lieutenant-general  in  Italy.,  iii.    67 

—  desires  Marseilles iii.    62 

—  proposes  condition  of  ransom 

of  Francis  I iii.    75 

—  and  the  Popes iii.    87 

-~  ill  success  of  Provence  cam- 
paign   iii.    98 

—  takes  Tunis iii.    98 

—  bestows    Order    of    Golden 

fleece  upon  Francis  I iii.  108 

—  goes  to  Low  Countries  via 

France iii.  103 

—  convokes    German    Diet    at 

Spires iii.  104 

—  and  Henry  VIII.  against  Fran- 

cis I.  and  Turks iii.  104 

—  threatens  Paris iii.  107 

—  signs  treaty  at  Passau iii.  194 

—  at  siege  of  Metj iii.  196 

—  raises  siege  of  Metz Iii.  197 

—  besieges  Therouann© iii.  198 

—  abdicates  in  favor  of  Philip. .  iii.  199 

—  and  Coligny Iii.  «00 

—  signs  truce  at  Vaucelles Iii.  200 

—  learns  of    battle   of    Saint- 

Quentin iii.  204 

Charles  VI.  and  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy    li.  174 

—  coronation  of ii,  175 

—  espouses  cause  of  Count  Louis 

of  Flanders ii.  177 

—  returns  to  Paris  fi*om  Flan- 

ders    ii.  180 

—  marries  Isabel  of  Bavaria....  ii.  183 

—  assumes  the  government    . .  Ii.  186 

—  anger  at  attack  upon  De  Clia- 

son il.  187 

—  madness  of Ii  189, 190 

—  and  Odette ii.  191 

—  trial  of  the  councillors  ii.  193 

—  withdraws  power  from  Louis  ii.  197 

—  and  royal  familv  leave  Paris  il.  203 

—  pardons  Duke  of  Biu^gundy. .  ii.  205 

—  death  of ii.  236 

—  funeral  followed  by  Bedford 

aloue 11.238 

Charles  VI.,  Emperor,  of  Ger- 
many      Iv.  296 

-  death  of v.    72 

Charles  VII.  as  Dauphin ii.  224 

—  assumes  title  of  regent ii.  2S4 

and  Duke  of  Burgundy ...    Ii.  226,  230 

—  reconciliation  with  Duke  of 

Burgundy ii.  2?8 

—  assumes  title  of  Charles  Vn.  ii.  287 

—  crowned  at  Rheims ii.  i>63 

—  swears  the  peace  of  Arras  . .  ii.  288 

—  lays  siege  to  Montereau ii.  292 

—  solemn  re-entry  into  Paris. , .  ii.  292 

—  influence  of  Agnes  Sorel ii.  293 

—  honors  memory  of  Joan  of 

Arc ii.  301 

—  character  and  reign Ii.  807-3 1 1 

—  death  of  ii.  313 

CBiarles  VTI ,  of  Austria,  a  fugi- 
tive in  Frankfurt v.    81 


Charles  VII.,ofAt3StrIa,  death  of     ▼.   W 
Charles  VIII.,  betrothal  to  Mar- 
guerite of  Austria II.  879 

—  and  Joan  of  Franc© 11.  898 

—  releases  Duke  of  Orleans Ii.  896 

—  personal  apjjearance H.  397 

—  meeting  with  Anne  of  Brit- 

tanjr 11.899 

—  marriage  to  Anne  of  Brittany     11.  899 

—  Neapolitan  venture Ii.  400 

—  enters  Italy 11.401 

—  enters  Rome  with  his  army . .      II  408 

—  enters  Capua Ii.  409 

—  captures  garrison  of  San  Gio- 

vanni        11 401 

—  enters  Naples  ii.  410 

—  King  of  ^aple8,  SlcHr.  and 

Jerusalem Ii.  418 

—  returns  to  France 11.414 

—  at  battle  of  Fomovo li.  416 

—  death  of 11.4*^ 

Charles  IX.,  accession  of,  1660..     iii.  288 

—  and  religious  wars  Hi.  237 

—  first  religious  war  under iii.  248 

—  marriage     to     Archduchess 

Elizaoeth  of  Austria iii.  274 

—  connection  with  massacre  of 

St.  Bartholomew Iii  281 

—  indecisive  policy  of ill.  286 

—  and  Ambrose  Par6 iii.  801 

—  defends  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 

tholomew     iii.  80i 

—  expires  May  80,  1574 Hi.  812 

Charles  X viii.  268 

—  and  revolution  of  1880 viii.  297 

—  compared  with  Louis  AVlll..  viii.  268 

—  consecration  of viii.  260 

—  restores  cen.sorship  of  press.,  vill.  ^2 

—  recall  of  Swiss  brigade  from 

Madrid vHI.  263 

—  journey  in  the  eastern  prov- 

inces   vHl.  269 

—  displays  flag  of  counter-revo- 

lution   viii.  270 

—  attitude  to  the  nation viii.  273 

—  signs  the  orders viii.  278 

—  government  no  longer  exists 

in  Paris vfii.  282 

—  government  declared  deposed  viii  286 

—  abdicates    in    favor   or    his 

grandson viii  289 

—  flight  of  the  royal  family viii.  291 

Charles  XH. ,  Kingr  of  Sweden. . .    iv.  272 

—  joins  Grand  Alliance iv.  273 

—  death  of v.   81 

Charles    of    Anjou,    King    of 

SicUy  1.455 

Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  Duke  of 

Savoy iii.  464 

Charles  Emmanuel,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia       T.   64 

—  retires  into  Sardinia vi.  887 

Charles  of  Austria ill.  26,  99 

—  -S'ee  Charles  V..  Emperor. 
CharlesofBlois claims  Brittany      ii.   66 

—  piety  of ii.   67 

—  in  Tower  of  London ii.    70 

—  dies  at  battle  of  Auray ii.    71 

Charles  of  Lorraine I.  2W 

—  vainly  asserts  his  rights 1.910 

—  dies  in  992 .       f.  MO 

Charles  of  Spain |i    99 
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CSiarles,  favorite  of  John  n., 

massacred ii.   99 

Charles  Edward,  Prince v.    95 

—  See  Charles  Stuart. 

—  arrest  of v.    91 

Charles  the  Rash,  the  Bold,  the 

Terrible.    See  Burgundy. 

—  the  corpse  of ii.  850 

Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  father 

of  Louis  XII ii.  264 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  iv.  268,  269 

—  disputes  crown  of  Spain  with 

Philip iv.  282 

—  enters  Madrid,  1710 iv.  292 

—  new  inheritance  of iv.  293 

Charles,     Archduke,     at     Et- 

tingen vi.  332 

—  general-In-chief  of  Austrian 

forces vi.  343 

—  negotiates  with  Bonaparte  for 

peace ....     vi.  345 

—  proposals  of  Bonaparte vi.  846 

—  advance  of vi.  398 

—  fails  to  dislodge  Mass6na. ....     vi.  404 

—  retreat  of vii.  128 

—  disbands  his  army vii.  135 

—  crosses  the  Inn  with  his  army   vii.  266 

—  tired  of  the  struggle vii.  278 

—  on  Heights  of  Wagram vii.  884 

—  defeated  at  Wagram vii.  286 

Charles  Dauphin.    See  Charles 

VII. 

Charles    Stuart,    pretender  to 

English  crown v.    91 

Charnac6,     Baron,     envoy    of 

Richelieu It.  115 

Charlotte,  Queen,  second  refuge 

in  Sicily vll.  137 

Charny,  Geoffry  de,  standard- 
bearer  of  John  II ii,  104 

Charolais,  Count  of  (Philip  the 

Good,  of  Burgundy) il  816 

Charolais,  Count  of.  See  Bur- 
gundy, Duke  Charles. 

Charter,  the vill.  182 

—  discussed  by  a  commission. . .  viii.  186 

—  constitutional,  1814 viii.  136 

—  triumph  of viii.  229 

—  silent  regarding  regency viii.  350 

Chartier,  Alan,  a  poet Ii.  235,  238 

—  Quadriloge  invectif ii.  238 

Chartres,  treaty  of Ii.  204 

Chartres,  Duke  of,  marries  Mile. 

de  Blois  iv.  144 

Chartres,  Duke  of,  at  Jemmapes     vi.  305 
Chastel,  John,  attempts  assassi- 
nation of  Henry  IV iii.  416 

Chasteler,  General vll.  271 

Chastes,  Aynar  de,  governor  of 

Dieppe  Iii.  868 

Chateaubriand,  writings  of vii.   68 

—  minister  of  France  to  Valais  vii.    92 

—  resigns   after   execution   of 

D'Eughien  vii.    92 

—  independence  of vii.  21 1 

—  memoires  quoted viii.  135 

—  name  erased  from  list  of  min- 

isters   : viii.  232 

—  minister  of  forei«i  affairs. . ..  viii.  349 

—  and  Journal  des  DSbats viii.  2,')6 

—  dismissal viii.  256 

C&iateauneuf ,  Marquis  of iv.     9 


Chateauneuf-Randon,  siege  of..  II.  IW 

—  governor  surrenders  to  Guea- 

clin ii.  170 

Ch&teauroux,  Mme.  de v.    88 

Chatelet,  Marchionness  du ▼.  192 

Chatellerault,  siege  of iii.  356 

Chatillon,   James    de,    French 

governor  of  Flanders i.  464 

Chatillon,   Odet  de.   Bishop  of 

Beauvais  Hi.  244 

Chaucians,  a  Frankish  tribe i.  108 

Chauiuont  and  Voltaire    v.  207 

Chaumont,  treaty  of viii.    90 

Chauvelin.  keeper  of  the  seals.,     v.    66 

Chaussard,  Publicola vi.  303 

Chauveati,  Lagarde vi.  161 

Chauvelin,  relations  with  Fleu- 

ry V.    68 

—  French  ambassador  at  Lon- 

don   vi.  309 

—  receives  his  passports vi.  809 

Chebreiss,  combat  of vi.  385 

Cherasco  surrenders  to  French  vL  326 
Cherrier,  M.  de,  Uistoire  de  la 

Lutte  des  Papers  et  des  Em- 
pereurs  de   la   Maison  de 

Souabe 1.868 

Cherin,  General,  and  Barthel- 

emy  vi.  862,864 

Cheruscians,  a  Frankish  tribe. .  I.  108 

Chevalier  and  Louis  XH ii.  440 

Chevreuse,  Madame  de  iv.  86, 37, 54 

—  sent  into  exile iv.  168 

Childebert,  King  of  Paris I.  124 

—  treatv  with  Gontran I.  186 

Childeric,  son  of  Meroveus I.  108 

Childeric  HI.,  last  Merovingrian 

king I.  126,  160,  161 

Chilp6rTc,  King  of  Soissons I.  1^ 

—  marriage  of  daughter I.  180,  131 

—  bums  tax  lists i.  132 

—  death  of  sons I.  182,  188 

—  deathof 1.187 

Chilp6ric  II.,  taken  from  monas- 
tery as  king I.  147 

—  dies     Is  replaced  by  Thierry 

IV 1.  147,  148 

Chiv6rney.  Chancellor  de iii.  410 

Choiseul,  Duke  de  v.  146 

—  banislied  to  Chanteloup v.  161 

Choiseul,  M.  de,  on  American 

colonies v.  259 

Cholet,  combat  in  the  streets  of  vi.  258 

Chouaiis,  bands  of vi.  264 

—  war  of,  finished  vi.  274 

Christina,  Queen  of  Swedeu.  ar- 
rives in  Paris iv.  203 

—  goes  to  French  Academy    . .  iv.  20S 
— description  of .*. iv.  209 

—  at  Fontainebleau iv.  204 

Christian  missionaries  in  Gatd..  i.  101 

—  church   in   France,   founda- 

tion of I.  101 

—  army   surrounded    by   Sara- 

cens and  fire i.  348 

—  Doctrine,  brethren  of iv.    76 

—  jubilee,  first  centenarian i.  472 

—  army  destroyed  at  Nicopolis  ii.  195 
Christianity,  birth  of i.    89 

—  against  Paganism i.    89 

—  moral  force  of L    88 

—  estabUshment  in  Gaul L  67, 90 
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ChriBtlaultr,  advance  of L  489 

Chris tiaus,  treatment  by  Roman 

emperors i.  90,  M,  100 

—  and  Mussulmans^  struggle  be- 

tween         I.  160 

—  and  Mussulmans,  antipathy 

between 1,211 

—  expect  end  of  world i.  240 

—  acts  of  oppression  and  vio> 

lence 1,247 

—  persecute  Jews 1.247 

—  persecuted  by  Mussulmans..       i  299 

—  persecuted  by  Turks 1.803 

—  depart  from  Jerusalem L  860 

—  of  the  Holy  City  defiling  be- 

fore Saladin 1.860 

<— massacred  in  Cairo yVL    28 

Church,  French,  supports  Hugh 

Capet i.  241 

«—  and  state 1.  469 

—  in  northern  France L  899,  401 

•—  In  southern  France i.  401 

—  scandals  in i.  898 

—  and  state,  relations  between 

in  time  of  Calvin 11!.  179 

—  imder  the  Cross v,    62 

Cichor,  successor  of  Brennus, 

Gallic  chieftain 1.    £6 

Cid,  the,  dispute  about iv.  168 

Clmbriam  peninsula,  now  Jut- 
land         i.    40 

Cimbrians,   Cimmerii,    Cimme- 
rians.   See  Kymrians. L    16 

>-  invade  Rome  and  Gaul    ....       L    40 
Cinq- Mars,  son  of  Marshal  d'Ef- 

nat Iv.   54 

—  arrest  of iv.    66 

—  treaty  with  Spain Iv.   66 

—  execution  of iv.    60 

—  and  De  Thou  going  to  exe- 

cution       iv.    60 

Clntra,  convention  of vti.  237 

Cisalpine   Republic,  formation 

^     of vl.  852 

Ciudad  Roderigo,  siege  of vii.  344 

—  besieged  by  Wellington viii.    10 

Civil  war  again  breaks  out viii.  173 

Civilization,  progress  in  Gaul. . .       L    68 
Civita  V>ccbia  occupied  by  Nea- 
politan troops vll.  174 

CJlarke,  General,  and  Bonaparte    vl.  337 

CJasses,  theory  of v.  169 

Claudius  in  Gaul L     72,    73 

—  character  of i.     72,   73 

—  injustice  to  the  Druids  1.   73 

—  aims  to  spread  Latin  tongue       1.    73 

—  Civilis    incites    insurrection 

against  Romans   I.    76 

Clausel,  General  viiL    12 

Clauzel,  General vi.  396 

Clavier,  member  of  tribunaL . . .    vii.  102 

Clavieres,  portfolio  of vL    94 

Clement,    James,    assassin    of 

Henry  lU iii.  361 

Clement  V.,  pontificate  at  Avig- 
non        i.483 

—  death  of i.  488 

Clement  Vn.,  Poj^e,  death  of. . .     lil.    95 
Clement  VIII.,  Pope iii.  385 

—  character  of ill.  409 

^■pronounces     absolution     of 

HenrylV 111,427 


Clement  vm. ,  annuls  marriage 

of  Henry  IV III.  481 

Clement  XI.,  Pope v.   41 

Clement,    M.    Pierre,    Jacqxie* 

Occur  et  Oiarles  VII. ii  804 

Clerfayt,  General  of  Austrian 

forces vl.  293 

Clergy  in  affairs  of  France 1.241 

—  and  Tliird  Estate vi    10 

—  civil  constitution  of vi.    46 

—  and  the  oath vi   47 

Clerjon,  Histoire  de  Lyon  Quot- 

^   ^ i   70 

Clermont,  Council  of i  806 

Clermont,  Robert  de,  Marshal 

of  Normandy ii  118 

Clermont,  Count,  head  of  army 

in  (Jemiany v.  144 

Clermont-Tonnerre,Dukeof....  v.  365 

—  in  Assembly . .  vi    17 

C16ry,    valet  -  de  -  chambre    of 

Louis  XVI vi  187 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  in  America  v.  280 
Ciisson,  Oliver  de,  arrest,  trial. 

and  execution ii  71, 198 

Clive,  military  successes  In  In- 

^,   dia V.  108 

Cloderic  has  his  father  assassi- 
nated   i  120 

—  son  of  Sigebert i  121 

—  slain  by  envoys  of  Clovis 1.  181 

Clodion,  first  Merovingian  king  i.  124 
Clodoald  founds  monastery  of 

St.Cloud i  128 

Clodomir,  King  of  Orleans i  184 

—  cruelty  of 1.  128 

—  violent  death  of i  189 

"Close  up  the  ranks" vU.  278 

Closter      Severn,      convention 

^,    of V.14 

Clotaire  I.,  King  of  Solasons. ...  i  184 

—  obtains  all  his  father's   do- 

minions   i  186 

—  slays  sons  of  Clodomir i.  127 

—  forced  to  war  against  Saxons  I,  140 

—  asks  peace  of  Saxons 1. 141 

Clotaire  II  ,  King  of  Soissons.  .  i  125 

—  gains  possession  of  the  three 

kingdoms i.  126 

—  King  of  Prankish  monarchy..  i.  187 

—  causes  death  of  Brunehaut. .  i  139 
Clotikle,  niece  of  Gondebaud. . .  i.  110 
Clovis.  King  of  Salian  Franks.,  i.  108-128 

—  founder  of  French  monarchy  i.  108, 123 

—  and  Alaric i.  109 

—  takes  Soissons. i.  109 

—  and  Bisliop  of  Rheims 1.  109,  110 

—  seeks  Clotilde  in  marriage. .  .1. 110-117 

—  importance  of  his  marriage. .  i  118 

—  deserted   by  Prankish   war- 

riors     iii5 

—  defeats  Allemannians i.  115 

—  embraces  Christianity i  116 

—  levies  tribute  on  Gondebaud  I.  117 

—  defeats  Gondebaud  at  Dijon  i  117 

—  turns  his  religious  popularity 

to  account i  117 

—  slays  Alaric  in  battle    i  119 

—  interview  with  Alaric  II i  119 

—  conquers  Visigoths i  120,  121 

—  besieges  Carcassonne i  120 

—  occupies  Toulouse. L  ISO 
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128 

121 
121 
121 
122 
122 

122 
122 


i  122 
1.  122 


CQovis,  his  version  of  Clo- 
deric s  death i  121, 

—  fixes  seat  of  government  at 

Paris 

—  called  Consul  and  Augustus 

—  shows  his  true  character.     . 

—  kills  Ragnacaire  and  Riquier 

—  orders  death  of  Rignomer.. . . 

—  has    Chararic   and   son    be- 

headed  

—  seizes  Chararic's  dominions 

—  hailed    king    by    Ripuarian 

Franks 

—  feigns  sorrow  at  death  of  rel- 

atives  

—  becomes   sole   king    of    the 

Franks i 

—  death  of,  Nov.  27,  611 i 

—  sons  of  i 

Clugny,  M.  de v 

Cluny  establishes  lottery v, 

Clusium,  an  Etruscan  city i 

Coalition  against  France  re- 
newed    viii 

Oobentzel,  minister  of  Francis 

II.  of  Austria vl.  71,  387 

Coburg,  Prince  of,  takes  Ques- 
noy yl 

Code,  Napoleon,  the vii 

—  applied  to  Italy vii, 

—  proclaimed  at  Rome vii 

Code  of  Civil  Law  made vii, 

Coenus.  battle  of  the i 

Coeur,  Jacques,  celebrated  mer- 
chant     Ii 

—  hostel  at  Bourges II 

—  arrest  of,  by  order  of  Charles 

VIL  .....  Ii305 

—  escape  and  death U.  806,  807 

Coettier,  James,  doctor  of  Louis 

XI 

Coigny,  Marshal 

Coigny,  Duke  of,  finds  his  office 

abolished 

Coinage,  adulteration  of ii.  113, 119 

Colbert  enters  service  of  Louis 

XIV Iv.  214 

—  sketch  of iv.  302 

—  revives  the   cloth  manufac- 

tures      iv.  306 

—  plain  talk  to  Louis  XIV.  on 

finances iv.  306 

abolishes  internal  custom- 
houses       Iv.  807 

—  fosters  commercial  interests.     I  v.  308 

—  encourages  architecture iv.  310 

—  and     Louvois,     rivalry     be- 

tween      Iv. 

—  death  of,  1683 iv. 

—  family  connections  of iv. 

Colettis,    Grecian    minister   in 

Paris viii 

—  assumes  reins  of  government 

in  Greece viii 

Coligny,  Gaspard  de        

Coligny,  Admiral,and  Charles  V. 

—  presents  the  petitions  at  Fon- 

tainebleau 

*-  in  absence  of  Cond6  elected 
general-in-chief  of  Protest- 
ants.  • .     iii.  252 

'^  raises  siege  of  Poitiers. iii  870 
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183 
1^4 
300 
301 
28 
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312 
168 
168 
290 
39 
45 

302 
804 


ii.  876 
V.    83 

V.  869 


811 
812 
313 

360 

860 
iii  190 
iii.  800 

111.830 


Coligny,  lolned  by  body  of  Ger- 
man horse iii.  870 

—  appointed   lleut. -general    of 

Protestant  army iii  870 

—  family  sorrows  and  political 

reverses  iii  271 

—  second  marriage  of iii.  274 

—  advocates  war  with  Spain  —  iii.  286 

—  warned  of  impending  assassi- 

nation   iii  290 

—  wounded  by  Maurevart iii.  290 

—  murderof iii  296 

Collard,  Royer vi  357 

College  des  Quatre  Nations.  —  iv.  200 

—  of  France iii.  188 

—  Royal,  founded  by  Francis  L.  Iii.  186 
Colleges,  Cantonal vii.   70 

—  of  Arrondisements vii.    70 

—  of  Departments vii    70 

CoUetet,    member    of    French 

Academy iv.  154 

Collingwood,  Admiral  of  Eng- 
lish   vii.  123 

Cologne,  beginning  and  end  of 

negotiations iv.  941 

Colonna  striking  the  Pope  i.  479 

Colonna,  Prosper,  Sir,capture  of  iii.  U 
Columbus,  Christopher,  French 

followers  of v.  Hi 

Columns,  incendiary vi.  269 

Coman,  son  of  Nann i    18 

—  plots  against  Greeks i    18 

—  surprised  and  slain i    14 

Coumenus,  Alexis,  Greek    em- 
peror   1.309 

—  receives  armies  of  Crusaders  1.  818 

—  duplicity i  314 

—  takes  possession  of  Nicaea. ...  I.  815 
Comnenus,  Manuel,  Greek  king  i.  840 

—  reipns  at  Constantinople i.  840 

—  double  dealing  of  i  340 

Commission,  Executive,  voted 

by  Council  of  Ancients vl  418 

—  protest  of viii  204 

—  Municipal,    declare   govern- 

ment  of  Charles  X.  deposed  viii.  890 

—  of  Inspectors,  transfers  Corps 

Legislatif  to  St.  Cloud vl.  409 

—  of  Twelve  vi  160 

—  suppressed     and      re-estab 

lished  vi.  151-159 

Committee  of  Sixteen iii.  337 

—  offer   Philip   II.     throne   of 

Spain  iii.  388 

Committee  of    Public   Safety 

constituted vi  114, 145 

—  trial  of vi.  223 

—  empowered  to  treat  for  peace  vi.  318 

—  of  Insurrection ...  vi.  151 

—  of  General  Security vi.  218 

—  of  Demolitions vi  288 

—  of  Denunciations  vi.  288 

—  of  Sequestrations vi.  281 

—  Purchase,  tlie,  of  republic. ..  vi  301 
Commonweal,  the  League  of. . .  ii.  319 
Commune  of  Paris vi   7S 

—  deputation  marches  to  As- 

sembly vi-    W 

—  recognized  by  Assembly ^   a 

—  dictates  laws  to  Assembly. ..  vi    94 

—  ordered  to  lodge  and  guard 

the  king • ▼!•   i» 
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Commune  demands  banishment 

of  priests 

^  domiciliary  visits 

—  reiffn  assured 

•—  outlawed  

Communes,  the 

•>-  and  Third  Esttite 

—  in  13th  and  14th  centuries 

—  in  Europe 

Comniyues,   writer   and  politi- 
cian  

—  in  service  of  Louis  XI 

—  quoted li. 

—  Memoires  of 

Compact,  Family 

Compagnie  des  Tndes 

Compagnie  d' Occident 

Company,  Grand 

Company  of  the  Sun 

Company,  Ostend 

Compl^jfne,  importance  of. . . .  . 

—  acts  of 

—  besieged    by    Duke  of   Bur- 

gundy  

Comtat,  Venaissin tI 

Comtf.  Auguste 

Conau  II.,  Duke  of  Brittany 

—  message  to  William  of  Nor- 

mandy  

^  poisoned  by  Breton  lord 

Ooncini,    Concino,    favorite   of 

Mary  de  Medici 

—  Leonora  Galigai,  and   Mary 

de  Medici 

—  purchases     marquisate      of 

Aucre 

—  created  Marshal  of  France . . 

Concord,  battle  of 

Concordat,  between  Leo  X.  and 

Francis  I 

—  Parliament  decides  against. . 

—  Bonaparte  ur^es 

—  proclaimed     m     streets    of 

Paris 

—  Italian     

Oond^,  Prince  Louis  of,  mute 

captain  of  Malcontents.   . . . 
•—  defends  himself 

—  trial  of 

*-  at  Orleans. 

w  condemned  to  death 

—  liberated 

—  reconciliation  with  Duke  of 

Guise  

•—  taken  at  Dreux 

death  of,  at  Jarnac 

Cond6,   Prince  of,   Henry,  and 

Protestant  army 

—  marries  Mary  of  Cleves 

Coud6,  Prince  of,  and  Rohan. . . . 

—  arrest  of 

Conde  the  Great 

•*-  released  by  Mazarln 

—  retires  to  St.   Maur,  negoti- 

ates with  Spain 

—  disputes  with  Retz 

•—  resolves  upon  civil  war 

—  delivers  Talmont  to  Spanish 

—  arrives  in  Bordeaux 

Oond6,  defeats  d'Hocquincourt 

—  in  Paris  

■^  reception  by  Parliament 


vi.  98 
vi.  100 
vi.  118 
vi.  209 

li.  6 
ii.  5-40 

ii.    99 

ii.    87 


ill. 

119 

ii. 

844 

863, 

355 

ii 

874 

vi. 

836 

V. 

18 

V. 

13 

ii. 

157 

vi. 

239 

v. 

62 

ii. 

266 

1. 

218 

ii. 

267 

.67, 

342 

viii. 

845 

i. 

880 

i. 

280 

i. 

281 

iv. 

6 

iv. 

6 

Iv. 

10 

iv. 

10 

V. 

265 

ill. 

20 

iii. 

22 

vU. 

53 

vii.    66 
vii.  168 

iii.  225 
iii.  229 
iii.  284 
iii.  234 
iii.  235 
iii.  242 


iii. 

343 

iii. 

251 

iii. 

268 

ill. 

270 

iii. 

275 

iv. 

102 

iv. 

180 

iv. 

183 

IV. 

183 

Iv. 

184 

iv. 

184 

iv. 

186 

iv. 

186 

iv. 

186 

iv. 

189 

iv. 

189 

iv. 

189 

Cond6,  generalissimo  of  Span- 
ish armies Iv. 

—  restored  to  favor  of  king iv. 

—  his  last  campaign iv. 

Cond6,    Prince    de,   commands 

emigrants vi. 

Cond6.  house  of,  against  bastard 
princes v. 

—  princes  of vii. 

Coudorcet,    of   Legislative   As- 
sembly      vi. 

—  manifesto  of vi. 

Confederates viii. 

Conflans,  Lord  de,  massacre  of.      ii. 

Conflans,  treaty  of il. 

Conflans,  Marquis  of v. 

Congregation,  the viii. 

Conrad  III.,  Emperor   of   Ger- 
many        i. 

—  leads  German  crusaders i.  840 

—  defeated  by  Turks  near  Ico- 

uium I. 

—arrives  at  Jerusalem i. 

—  indignantly  returns  to  G«r- 

„     many 1.844 

Conrad,  son  of  Frederick  Barba- 

rossa I. 

Consalvi,  Cardinal vii. 

—  interview  with  Bonapart*. . . .    vii. 
Conscription  for.  1808 vii. 

—  violently  resisted  in  Holland,    vii. 
Conscriptions,    of    Napoleon     vii 

viii.  18 
Conservatoire  dea  Arts  et  Me- 

tiers vi.  226 

Constance,  daughter  of  William 

Taillefer i. 

—  bad  character  of i.  845, 

Constant,  Benjamin vii. 

—  labors  of viii. 

—  attacks  the  press  law viii! 


196 

206 
246 

296 

20 
81 

C7 
95 
173 
118 
327 
147 
248 

838 


840 
843 


853 

51 

69 

,155 

881 

376, 


248 

250 

13 

170 

968 

87 

87 


Constantine,  son  of  Constantius       I. 

—  defeats  Maxentius 1. 

--  proclaimed  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus   1.    87 

— •  protects  the  Christians i.    87 

Constantine,  exrteditlon  to viii.  826 

—  second  expedition  to viii,  329 

Constantinople,  under  direction 

of  French vii.  154 

—  Latin  empire  of,  perils  of . . . .  i.  436 
Constantius  Chlorus,  a  Roman 

Caesar i.    87 

Constitution,  final  revision  of...  vi.    69 

—  presented  for  royal  sanction  vi.    62 

-ofl791 vi.    68 

— -  of  year  III vi.  236 

—  the  new viii.  127 

Consulate  follows  Directory vi.     5 

—  of  1709-1804 vii.     5 

Consuls,  meaning  of  term Ii.     9 

—  appointment  of vi.  410 

Consulte  of  Milan vii.   61 

Conti,  Torquato,  general  of  Em- 

^     peror iv.  118 

Conti,  Prince  of,  nominal  head 

of  French  army v.    84 

—  Prince  of,  and  Louis  XVI ....  v.  876 
Contjcecoeur,  M.  de  v.  121 

—  in  Canada v.  121 

Convention,  National,  enters  on 

scene rlllS 
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OonTentlon,    declares    royal^ 

abolished vi.  IM 

—  axe  on  desk  of vL  190 

•—  pronounces  sentence  of  death 

upon  Louis  XVI vi.  137 

V- a  prisoner vi.  157 

—  decides  upon  trial  of  queen. .  vi.  164 
^•declares    the    generals   sus- 
pect    vi.  164 

—  celebrates  the  Feast  of  Nat- 

ure   vi.  189 

»-  decrees  general  levy —     ...  vi.  811 

—  rejects  intervention  of  King 

of  Spain vi.  127 

—  decree  of  outlawry vi.  209 

—  readmits  imprisoned  deputies  vi.  219 

—  the   multitude   clamors    for 

bread vi.  224 

—  revival  of  education vi.  226 

—  decrees  restoration  of  confis- 

cated property vi.  226 

—  and  bread  riot vi.  229 

—  refuses  to  release  the  little 

prince vi.  286 

—  expires vi.  249 

—  review  of  its  work vi.  249 

Cook,  Captain,  English  naviga- 
tor    V.  332 

Copenhagen,  naval  battle  of . . .  vii.    41 

—  bombarded  by  English vii.  164 

Coptic  population  of  Cairo vl.  884 

Corbeil,  disorder  at  ii.  142 

Corbie,   lost   and    regained  by 

French iv.  187, 128 

Corbogh&,  Sultan  of  Mossoul. . .  i.  822 

—  and  Peter  the  Hermit  i.  325 

—  scornfully   refuses   battle  to 

Christians i.  386 

—  flees  toward  Euphrates i.  327 

Corday,  Charlotte,  sketch  of...  vi.  159 

—  visits  Marat vi.  159 

—  takes  life  of  Marat  vi.  160 

Oordeli^re,  ship  of  the  queen. ..  il.  469 

Cordeliers'  cluD vi.    55 

—  revolt  against  Jacobins vi.    81 

Cordova,  pillage  of vii.  234 

Cormatin,  Chief  of  the  Chouans  vi.  266 

Corneille.   Peter,  and  Richelieu  iv.  157 

—  as  a  writer iv.  157 

—  at  the  H6tel  Rambouillet. ...  iv.  168 

—  sketch  of iv.  398 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  English  offi- 
cer  V.  287 

—  surrenders  Yorktown,  1781..  v.  288 
Coronation,  the  (illustration)...  vii.  106 
Corps   Legislatif,  declares  war 

against  I rnpjerial  Majesty...  vi.  399 

—  adjourned  for  three  months,  vi.  410 

—  decree  of  deposition  of  Na- 

poleon . viii.  115 

Corso.  Colonel  Alphonso,  officer 

of  Henry  IV 111.838 

Corunna,    junction    of     allied 

fleets  oflC V.  288 

Corsica  becomes  French  posses- 
sion    V,  167 

—  rises  against  French  rule —  vi.  310 

—  under  rule  of  Bonaparte vi.  334 

Oorsicans,  defeat  of,  at  Golo.. . .  v.  167 

Qortes  at  Cadiz  vii.  851 

QOBBack  turned  bis  horse  round 

and  disappeared TiL  887 


Cossacks,     irregular     Russian 

trooiM V.  171 

—  in  Russian  army vii.  418 

—  Plato w's,  at  gates  of  Wilna. .  vii.  435 
Co6s6.  Marshal,  does  the  honors 

to  Peter  the  Great     v.    87 

Coste,  la,  ravaged   by  fire   and 

sword  iiL  175 

Cotton,     Father,     superior    of 

French  Jesuits.' Iv.    79 

Couedic.Du,  gallant  conduct  of  v.  282 

—  death  of v.  283 

Council  of  Ancients,  arrest  of 

members vi.  868 

—  specially  called  together —  vL  409 

—  of  Elders vi.  235,  941,  249 

—  of  Five  Hundred  constituted  vi.  249 

—  Privy vii.    71 

—  of  Regency viii.    98 

Coup  ditat,  vi.  862,  864,  STO,  418, 

viu.  271,  275,  277,  278 

—  defined  by  Royer-CoUard ....  viii.  258 

Court,  Antony,  sketch  of v.    59 

Court  of  Cassation vii.     8 

Courtrai,  battle  of i.  463,  465 

Cousin,  John.  French  painter.,  iii.  138 
Cousin  asks  discharge  of  Cabi- 
net          viii.  349 

Coussergues.  Clausel  de    viii.  885 

Coustard,  delegate  for  Nantes  vi.    98 

Couthon,  f riena  of  Robespierre  vi.  114 

—  arrest  of  vL  207 

—  enters  Lyons  vi.  881 

—  traversing  the  streets  of  Ly- 

ons    vL  283 

Coutras  at  confluence  of  L'Isle 

and  La  Dronne iiL  388 

Co.y8evox ...  iv.  430 

Cracow,  coronation  of  Henry, 

Duke  of  Anjou  iiL  81S 

—  capitulates  to  Russians v.  ITS 

Craggs,  Mr.,  minister  ot  King 

George  I.  ▼.   87 

Craon,  John  de.  Archbishop  of 

Rheims ii.  107 

Craonne  carried  by  the  French  viii.    99 

Cr6ey.  battle  of IL  88,  89 

Cremona,  military  insurrection 

at  ......  vL  37» 

Cr^ui.  Marshal  and  Louis  XIV.  iv.  230 

—  defeated  at  Tr6ves iv.  948 

Crespon,  Gilbert,  Count  of  Bri- 

onne L  268 

Crespy.  peace  signed  between 

French  and  Spanish iiL  108, 189 

Crevecoeur,  Philip  de ii.  400 

Crillon,   commandant    of    the 

guards iiL  850 

Crimea,  peninsula  in  south  of 

Russia L    18 

Croats  defend  bridge  at  Areola  vi.  835 

Cromwell,  protector  of  England  iv.  199 

—  treaty  with  Mazarin. iv.  199 

Croquants,  uprising  of  the,  ...  iv.    85 
Crusade,  the  first,  four  leaders 

of L81f 

—  second L  840 

—  third L3« 

—  under  Henry  VI 1.880 

—  against  Albigensians L  40&-407 

—  against  Albigensians,  political 

character  of I.  40t 
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Crusade,  new,  1396 11.194 

CruHaders     depart    for     Jeru- 
salem       1.308 

—  diBorderly  conduct  of i.  809 

—  aL  guLaa  of  Constantinople...  i.  309 

—  three  j^reat  armies 1.  812 

—  and  Alexis i.  812,813 

—  chiefs  pass  the  Bosphorus ...  1.  814 

—  besiege  Nioeea i.  814 

—  victory  at  Dorj'leum i.  817 

» suffer  from  hrat  and  thirst. .  i.  817 

—  besiege  and  enter  Antioch  i.  819,322 

—  besieied  at  Antioch... i.  828 

—  Buffering  at  Antioch i.  828 

—  vanquish  Turks  at  Antioch . .  i.  827 

—  expeditions   Into   Syria  and 

Mesopotamia i.  328 

—  arrive  from   Flanders,    Hol- 

land, England i.  329 

—  depart  for  Jerusalem i.  329 

—  dissensions  among I.  330,  382 

—  before  Jerusalem i.  381 

—  defeated  near  Iconium i.  340 

—  under  Louis  and  Conrad i.  840 

—  disorder  among  French  army  i.  341 

—  decide  upon  siege  of  Damas- 

cus   1.843 

—  raise  siege  of  Damascus 1.844 

—  at  Messina i  863,  354 

—  ioined  by  English i.  355 

—  bum  heretics i.  408 

Crusades,  the i.  296-384 

—  seven  grand,  undertaken i.  836 

—  decline  and  end i.  886-380 

—  lesser I.  859,  360 

—  unpopularity  in  time  of  Louis 

ll i.368 

Cuba  taken  by  English  1762. .. .  v.  160 

Cuesta,  Don  Qregorio  de  la vii.  223 

Cumberland,  Duke  of v.    91 

—  capitulates  to  French v.  141 

Cunningham,  Sir  Thomas ii,  300 

Cur6e,   Gilbert  de  la.  Catholic 

lord  ill.  426 

Curfew,  law  of i.  274 

Cufitine.  General,  army  of  the 

north  given  to vi.  308 

—  accused  of  treason  and  im- 

prisoned    vi.  308 

—  beheaded vi.  164 

fall  of vi.  256 

Cuvelier,  quoted ii.  166 

Czemicheff  at  the  Ely8s6e vii.  879 

D.AOOBERT  I.,  King  of  Soissons. .  I.  125 

—  retakes  Aquitania  by  force. .  1.  189 

—  resigns  Aquitania  to    Chari- 

bert i.  189 

—  provides  asylum  for  Bulga- 

rians   I.  140 

—  cruelty  to  Bulgarians i.  140 

—  counselors  of i.  141 

—  as  legislator i.  142 

—  encourages  art L  142 

Dalm,  Oliver  le,  barber  of  Louis 

XI ii.  880 

D' Alerabert,  pensioned  by  Fred- 
erick n V.  216 

Balhousie,  Lord,  obelisk  at  Que- 

l>oc , V.  180 

Dftlrymple.  Sir  Hew viL  286 

Damascus,  siege  of L848 


Damfens,     Robert,     would  -  be 

murderer  of  Louis  XV v.  18C 

Damietta,  key  to  Egypt i.  846 

Dampierre,  Guy  de.   Count  of 

B'landere i.  461 

—  invited  to  Paris I.  461 

—  imprisoned  in  tower  of  the 

Louvre. 1.  461 

—  secretly  negotiating  alliance 

with  England i.  461 

—  concludes  treaty  with  Edward 

I i.  462 

—  imprisoned  at  Compi6gne i.  468 

—  sent  as  envoy  to  Flanders i.  46t 

—  dies  in  prison  of  Compiogne..  i.  466 
Dampien  e  succeeds  Dumouriez  vi.  808 
Dampmartin,  Count  de ii.  878 

—  restored  to  royal  favor ii.  8t3 

Damville,  Marshal  de.  Governor 

of  Languedoc lil.  316 

Danes,  people  of  Denmark i.  171 

Dangeau,  Mimoirea  de iv.  274 

Danican,  General,  chief  of  the 

sections vi.  246 

Daniiih    fleet,    surrendered    to 

Engliiih vii.  164 

Daphne,  fountain  of,  at  Antioch  i.  319 
Dant,  effect  of  Verginaud's  con- 
tempt   vi.  150 

Dante,  in/erno  quoted i.  468 

Danton,  leader  of  Cordeliers. . .  vi.    55 

—  heads  deputation  from  com- 

mune    vi.    91 

—minister  of  justice vi.    94 

—  takes     king    and    Assembly 

under  his  protection vi.    94 

—  haranjifues  the  volunteers vi.  104 

—  and  prisoners  of  Orleans vi.  118 

—  defended  by  Robespierre vi.  179 

—  arrest  of vi.  188 

—  in  prison vi.  184 

—  defence  of  vi.  185 

—  and  others  accused  of  con- 

spiracy   vi.  186 

—  and  Camille   Desmoulins  in 

front  of  the  scaffold vi.  186 

—  execution  of vi.  187 

—  at  Brussels vi.  801 

—  opposed  to  Dumouriez vi.  806 

Dan tzie,  bombardment  of v.    64 

—  invested  by  Austrians v.    66 

—  invested  by  French vii.  155 

—  capitulates  to  French vii.  166 

Danube,  bridged  by  Napoleon.,  vii.  274 

Dardanelles vii.  154 

Dam,  Secretary  of  War vii.  117 

—  Histoire  de  la  RSpublique  de 

Venise ii.  488 

—  Histoire  de  Bretagne ii.  398 

—  protests    against    war    with 

Russia vii.  896 

—  appointed  minister  of  war. . .  viii.  62 
D'Asreldt,  Count,  lieut. -general  v.  34 
Daumesnil,    General,    at    Vin- 

cennes viii.  296 

Daunou,  M.,  Histoire  littiraire 

de  la  France,  etc i.  443 

Dauphin,  the,  origfin  of  the  title  ii.  110 

—  at  the  Temple  and  the  shoe- 

maker Simon .   vi.  886 

Davout,    Marshal    of    French 

army vlL  l*i 
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DMtroiit,  Marshal 

—  defeats  Austrian   troops  at 

Faugen 

->  admiuistration  in  Poland 

— >and  Murat,  quarrel  between 

—  protects  retreat   from   Mob- 

cow  

—  offends  allied  sovereigns 

—  courageous  resolution  of — 

—  advises    treaty    with    Louis 

xvm 

—  signs  aapitulation  of  Paris. . . 

—  defends  his  friends 

Deane,  Silas,  American  commis- 
sioner.    

Decaen,  General  of  French  army 
Decazes.  Due.  goes  to  London  as 

ambassador 

Decius.  a  Roman  consul 

—  dies  for  Roman  people 

Deconing,     Peter,    weaver    of 

Flanders 

—  leads  revolt  in  Bruges 

Decr^s,  minister  of  marine.  ... 

—  letter  to  Napoleon 

Deficit,  Madame  

Delacroix,  minister  of  toreUga 

affairs  

De  la  Marche's  parting  insult... 
Delauuay.  governor  of  Bastile.. 

—  massacre  of — 

D'Elb^e.    commands  insurgent 

peasants 

Delille,  Abb6 

Delphi,  temple  at 

D'Emery,  superintendent  of  fi- 
nance.  

Democratic  fermentation  in 
Germany 

Denain,  battle  of,  1712  

—  taken  by  t  he  French.  1712. . . 
Denbigh,   Lord,    English    com- 
mander at  Rochelle 

Denis,  \iadame,  niece  of  V<rt- 
taire 

Denmark,  alliance  with  France 

Derby,  Earl  of,  victories  in 
Aquitaine  

Desaix,  a  French  general  in 
army  of  the  Rliine 

—  chosen  Bonaparte's  chief  of 

staff    

—  return  from  Egypt 

—  death  at  Marengo 

Descartes,  Ren6.  sketch  of .   .   . 
Descazes,    M.,   his    indictment 


.  -  obtams  permission  to  retire 

Deseze,  M..  assistant  counsel  of 

Louis  XVI 

—  speech  at  trial  of  Louis  XVL 

Deslon,  Captain  

Desmarets,  member  of  French 

Academy 

Desmaiets,     John,     advocate- 
general..  ..  

—  execution  of 

Desmolidres,  Gilbert 

Desmovilins,  Camille 

—  trial  of 

Despont,  M.  Adolph,  Histoire 

du  CotenUn. 


▼ii.  144 

vii.  966 
▼ii.  882 
▼iL889 

vii  418 
▼ill.  188 
viii.  197 

viii.  197 
viii.  199 
viii.  211 

V.  270 
▼ii.    29 

▼ill.  237 

LSI,  32 

L   82 

i.464 

1.464 
▼ii.  112 
▼ii.  115 

▼.853 

vi.  837 

L481 

▼i.    18 

vi    19 

vi.  252 
▼.833 
i.    24 

iv.  170 

▼iii.  234 

iv.  297 
iv.  297 

iv.   94 

V.  193 
vii.  165 

ii.    77 

▼i.  382 

vi.  872 
vii.  21 
vii.    21 

iv.  142 

viii.  235 
viU.  237 

vi.  124 
▼i.  125 
vi.    67 

iv.  164 

ii.  181 

ii.  182 

▼i.856 

▼i.    16 

▼L180 

U.   02 


Dessalines,  lieutenant  of  Loa- 

verture vii.    64 

Dessolle,  General ▼liL  110 

D'Estaing,  Count,  in  American 

war ▼.279 

—  at  Savannah ▼.280 

Destouches,  charge  d'affaires  in 

London  ▼.    87 

D'Eatr6es,  Marshal ▼.  189 

Dettingen,  battle  of ▼.    81 

Diderot.  Denys,  sketch  of ▼.  214 

—  andthestage  ▼.217 

—  goes  to  Russia ▼.218 

—  and  Catherine  n. ▼.219 

—  deAth  of ▼.  219 

Didier,  King  of  Lombards...  ..  L  178 

—  be.sieges  Rome L  174 

—  retreats  before  Charlemagne  1.  174 
Dieppe,  Henry  IV.  arrives  at. . .  W.  868 

Dieskau,  General ▼.  127 

Dijon,       encoimter      between 

French  and  Spaniards UL  428 

—  surrendered  to  Swiss ii.  478 

Dillon,  Arthur,  Irish  command- 
er  ▼.279,896 

Dillon,  General  Theobald vi  72,  298 

Diocletian  and  the  Druidess. ...  L   86 

—  slays  Aper L    85 

—'  declared  Ejuperor I.   86 

—  divides  the  Rioman  world  ...  L    86 

—  adds  a  CsBsar  to  each  Augua> 

tus  .^...  i   86 

—  abdicates L    86 

—  persuades  Maximian  to  abdi- 

cate   L   86 

Directors,  names  of ▼!.  821 

—  installed  at  Luxembourg. ...  ▼!  323 
Directory   succeeds    Rei|^    oC 

Terror vi.    6 

—  the,  ir9&-1799    ▼1.820 

—  closes  the  clubs ▼i.  828 

—  and  French  success  in  Italy  vi.  836 

—  refuses  to  treat  for  general 

peace vi.  837 

—  stormy  sittings  in vi.  363 

—  sends  enemies  to  Guiana yi.  883 

—  abolislies  liberty  of  the  press  ▼i.  864 

—  presents  flag  to  army  of  Italy  vL  871 

—  annuls  capitulation  of   Ber> 

thier ▼1.875 

—  attempts  to  hinder  conuneroe 

of  United  States    ▼!  898 

—  awkward  diplomacy ▼i.  898 

—  forces  in  Ireland  defeated. ...  ▼i.  897 

—  assignment  of  generals ▼i.  898 

—  attacked  by  Council ▼!.  401 

—  forbids  anarchist  assemblies..  \L  406 

—  increasing  dissensions ▼!  406 

Directory,  Dutch,  effects  coup 

dVtat vii.   68 

Ditcar,  a  Frankish  monk. L  214 

—  the   monk   recognizing    the 

head  of  Morvar L  214 

Divitacus,  the  .^Eduan L   49 

Documents    in^dits   sur    V His- 
toire de  France iii    81 

Dolder,  leader  of  Swiss  radicals  vlL   09 

Dolgorouki,  Prince ▼!!  189 

Dominic,  sub-prior  L  405 

Domttian,  son  of  VespaslaD. L   76 

—  assassinated L   78 

Donauwerth,  Ni^toleon  at ▼fi.  119 
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Dormans,  William  de,  Chanoel- 

lor 

Dorylem,  Saracens  defeated  at.. 
Doiiai  capitulates  to  Villare,  1712 
Dresden,  battle  of 

—  capitiilates  to  the  allies 

Dreux,  battle  of,  1562 

Drouet  joins  conspiracy  of  Ba- 

beur, 

—  GeneraljTeinf orces  Massena. . 
Droz,  M.  Histoire  du  r6gne  de 

Louis  XVI 

Druidism  in  Gaul 

—  as  a  religion 

Druids  under  Claudius 

—  the  last  of  the 

Druses,  insurrection  against  Me* 

hemet  Ali 

Drusus    raises    monument    to 

Rome  and  Augustus 

Dubarry,  Madame 

—  the  reign  of 

Dubayet,    Aubert,   recalled    to 

Paris 

Dubois,  Peter,  burgher-captain 
of  Ghent 

—  and  Philip  Van  Artevelde  — 
Dubois,     valet-de-chambre     of 

Louis  Xrv 

—  ministry  of 

—  late  tutor  of  Regent 

—  sketch  of 

—  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs 

—  secret  n^otiations  with  Eng- 

land and  Holland  » 

—  his  trip  to  the  Hague 

—  brings  about  great  coahtion . . 

—  makes  himself  archbishop  of 

Cambral 

—  and  Madame 

—  becomes  premier  minister. . . . 

—  death  of 

Dubois-Cranc6  to  authorities  of 

Lyons  

—  indicted   

Dubourc,  Anthony,  Chancellor 

of  francis  I 

Dubourg,  Anne,  arrest,  trial  and 

martyrdom.  iii 

Duchat«i,  Tanneguy 

—  treachery  of. 

Duchastel,  vote,  at  trial  of  Louis 

XVI 

Duckworth,  Admiral,  forces  Dar- 
danelles  

Dufaure,  councillor,  arrest  of.. 

Dagommier,  General,  at  Toulon 

Dunesne,  General,  in  the  Abruz- 
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Duke's  way,  the 

Dumas,  General  Mathieu 

Dumont,    J.,    Corps  Diplomat- 
iif^ie  (hi  Droit  des  Oens,..J&. 

Dumont^  Souvenirs  de 

Dumounez,  General 

—  at  Jemmapes vi 

—  abandons  fhe  army 

—  plans  invasion  of  Austrian 

Low  Covmtries 

—  quits  ministry 

—  takes  conunand  of  camp  at 

Maulde 
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vi.  898 
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Dumouriez,  placed  in  command 

of  army  . .   ▼!  80i 

—  and  rebellious  battalions vi.  298 

—  advances  of  aUies  to vi.  299 

—  goes  to  relief  of  Lille vi.  800 

—  attacksfAustrians vi.  800 

—  deUvers  Lille vi.  800 

—  arrives  in  Paris vi.  800 

—  denoimced  to  Jacobins vi.  801 

—  meditates  invasion  of  United 

Proviuces vi.  802 

—  compelled  to  quit  Holland  —  vi.  808 

—  beaten  at  Nerwinde vi.  804 

—  secret  understanding  with  al- 

Ues vi.  804 

—  summoned  to  b£u:  of  Assem- 

bly   vi.305 

—  suspended  and  arrest  ordered  vi.  306 

—  ana  Cannes vi.  806 

—  in  Austrian  quarters vi.  807 

Dimes,  battle  of  the,  1658 iv.  201 

Dunkerque,  siege  and  surrender 

of  .  iv.  200-201 

—  fortifications  by  Vauban iv.  816 

Dimois.  Count,  bastard  of  Or- 
leans   iL204 

—  steadfast  adherence  to  Joan 

of  Arc 11.  2B2 

—  atOrleans 11.258 

—  recaptures  Rouen IL  295 

—  at  fimeral  banquet  of  Charles 

Vn ti.814 

Dupe's  Day iv.   48 

Duphot,  General,  death  of vi.  878 

Dupleix,  Joseph,  in  India v.  97-106 

—  returns    to    France — subse- 

quent death V.  106 

Dupleix,  Madame v.   97 

Dupont,  General vii.  120 

—  to  subdue  Andalusia vii.  226 

—  capitulation  at  Baylen  . . .  vii.  281,  284 

Duport,  one  of  triiunvirate vi.   87 

Duprat,  Anthony iii.     8 

Duprat,  Chancellor,  and  Parlia- 
ment   ill  18,  19 

—  death  of iii.   95 

Duquesne  victorious  over  Ruy- 

ter Iv.247 

—  destroys  districts  of  Genoa. . .  iv.  253 

—  bombards  Algiers,  1682 iv.  253 

—  his  momunent  at  Berne iv.  886 

Duquesne,  Fort,  English  defeat 

at V.125 

Diu-oc  sets  out  for  Berlin vii.  117 

—  Marshal vii.  146 

—  mortally  woimded  viii.   86 

Dussaulx  before  the  Assembly . .  vi.  107 

Ebersberg,  victory  and  carnage  vii.  273 
Elbl^,  General,  head  of  engineer 

division vii.  87(J 

—  at  Studianka vii.  428 

Ecclesiastical  benefices,  sale  of. .  i.  398 

—  commission viii.  362 

—  Council,  oath  to  the  Pope  —  vii.  368 

—  reform  i.  898 

Eckmiihl,  battle  of vii.  267 

ficoledeMars vi.  209 

—  Polytechnique vi.  226 

ficouen,  establishment  of vii.  207 

—  royal  edict  of iii  212,  219 

Edesaa,  capital  of  Armraua i  818 
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««-.,  people  offer  government 

to  Baldwin i  819 

—  retaken  by  Mussulmans i  335 

Bdictof  grace .  Iv.  103 

—  of  Nautes iii.  444 

—  of  union iii.  344 

Edgeworthj M.,    confessor    of 

Louis  XVI vi  139 

—  accompanies  Louis  XVI.  to 

the  scaffold vi  143 

Editb,  Swans'  neck,  mistress  of 

Harold i  287 

—  discovers  the  body  of  Harold  i  287 
Editha,  Queen,  widow   of  Ed- 
ward      1. 289 

Edward,  the  Black  Prince.    Set 

Wales. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  King  of 

England i  275 

—  reconciled  to  the  Godwins 1.  275 

—  receives  Duke  WiUiam i  275 

—  bequeaths  the  crown  to  Har- 

old   i2rr 

Edward  I.  of  England i  457 

—  cou(iuest  of  W  ales 1.  458 

~  his  death i  458 

Edward  II.  of  England i  458 

—  marries  Isabel  of  France 1.  459 

Edward  III.  of  England,  victory 

over  Flemings  at  Cassel ii.   43 

—seeks  allies  against  Phihp  VI,.  ii.   49 

—  proclaims   himself   King    of 

France  11.   50 

—  and  Count  of  Flanders ii   52 

—  asks  counsel  of  his  allies ii.   60 

—  assumes  arms  of  France 11.   61 

—  sends  challenge  to  Phihp  VI..  ii.   64 

—  effect  of  Artevelde's  death. . .  ii  80,  81 

—  marches  his  army  over  Nor- 

mandy    11.  81 

—  ravages  Norman  cities .  11.  81, 82 

—  takes  Caen ii.    62 

—  message  to  Prince  of  Wales. .  ii.   88 
— •  institutes  Order  of  the  Garter  ii.  103 

—  renews  war  against  France. . .  ii.  135 

—  treaty  with  Burgimdians ii  186 

—  supports  cause  of  Peter  the 

Cruel    ii.  159,160 

—  death  of ii  169 

Edward  IV.  of  England,  nego- 
tiations with  Louis  XI II.  829 

—  meets  Louis  XI  at  Pecquigny  ii.  347 
—  alliance    with    Charles    the 

Rash  ii.  349 

Edwin,  brother-in-law  of  Harold  i  289 
Egypt  becoming  goal  of  ambi- 
tion   i  348 

—  French  army  in vi.  385 

-*  Institute  of vi.  386 

—  possession  of,  question  of . . . .  vii.    43 

—  lost  to  France  vii.    45 

Egyptian  envoy  in  Crusuders' 

camp i.  380 

Eginhard,  biographer  of  Charle- 
magne   1.196 

—  lAfe  of  Charlemagne  quoted . .  1. 184 

Eglantine,  Fabre  d' vi  181 

Egmont,    Count    of    Flanders, 

killed  at  Ivry  Iii.  378 

El  Avish,  treaty  of  French  and 

English vii   27 

Elba  ceded  to  Napoleon viii.  123 


Elbeuf,  Duke  of,  cousin  nt  Guise  Hi.  848 

Elchingen  retaken  by  French...  vii.  120 

—  Austriaus  «x.*oui>y vii.  120 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaiue,  Queen.. . .  i.  338 

—  of  France,  character  of 1,  343 

—  marries  Henry  Plantegenet. .  i  347 
Eleanor  of  Roye,  wife  of  Prince 

of  Cond6 Iii.  235 

Eleanor,  sister  of  Charles  V.  of 

Spain iii.    47 

Elector,  the  Great  vii.     8 

Electoral  law  uniustly  attacked  viii.  232 

El  Haur,  Arab  cnief lain i.  149 

fihe,  one  of  leaders  of  attack  on 

Bastile  vi  If 

Elizabeth   of   France,   wife   of 

PuilipU  iii241 

Elizabetli,  Queen,  accession  to 

English  throne iii.  210 

—  on  loss  of  Calais iii.  208 

—  takes  in  pledge  jewels  of  Pro- 

testants   iii.    27 

—  sends  troops  to  assist  Henry 

IV iii  367 

—  asks  Calais  of  Henry  IV iii.  433 

—  designates  her  successor iii.  447 

—  death  of iii.  448 

Elizabeth,      Archduchess,      of 

Austria iii.  274 

Elizabeth,    Madame,    sister  of 

Louis  XVI vi.  la's 

Ellison,  Commodore,  English...  vi.  288 

El  Soniah.  Arab  chief  tarn. i.  149 

Elsass  invaded  by  Austrians v.    88 

Embabeh,  Murad  Bey  at vi  385 

Embargo   on    Am-jrican    com- 
merce   vii.  338 

Emerv,  Abb6,  Suocior  of   St. 

Siilnice vii.  216 

—  and  Napoleon     vii.  362 

Emico,  Count  of  Leinin^en 1.  308 

Emigrant  princes,  warhke  pre- 
parations of vi.    68 

—  law  against vi.    68 

Emigrants  furnished  arms  and 

money  by  English vi.  268 

—  defeated  at  Quiberon,  1795. . .  vi  268 

—  compelled  to  surrender vi.  270 

Empire  takes  place  of  Consulate  vi.     5 

—  restoration     proclaimed    in 

south  of  France    viii.  169 

Empress,  the vii.  327 

Encyclopedia 'published  in  1473  iii.  110 

—  Cnambers''translated  by  Di- 

derot  V.  215,  217 

Engen,  French  victorious  over 

Austrians vii.    16 

Enghien,  Duke   of,  conunands 

French  army  iv.  166 

—  wins  battle  of  Rocroi iv.  163 

—  now  Cond6,  Prince  of,   wins 

victory  of  Lens Iv.  169 

Enghien,  Due  d' vii.    88 

—  d^etch  of  career vii   90 

—  trial  of vii.    91 

—  death  of vii.    91 

England,  conquest  of    by  Nor- 
mans  i  264,  296 

—  coronation  of    William   the 

Conqueror i.  291 

—  and     France    in    14th    cen- 

tury  i  291,29? 
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Sngland,  growth  of  democratlo 

element i.  294,  206 

—  goverument  of i.  381 

—commerce  with  Flanders I.  458 

-- and  Flanders  in  14th  century  11.    45 

—  seeks  alliance  of  Flanders...  11.   49 

—  preparations  for    war    with 

France  li.    60 

—  declares  war  against  France  ii.    60 

—  renews  war  with  France ii.  101 

—  In  time  of  Louis  XI 11.843 

—  enters    into     alliance    with 

France,  1525 lii. 

—  news  of  capture  of  Francis  I.  lii. 

—  alliance  with  France  against 

Spain,  1596  lii.  484 

—  at  war  with  Holland Iv.  221 

—  relations  wiih  Holland,  1668. .  iv.  228 

—  exhausted  by  war  with  Louis 

XIV iv.265 

—  change  in  government  of Iv.  293 

—  her    position   in    European 

politics  Iv.  293 

—  separates  from  alliance v.    77 

—  war  against  Spain,  1762  ▼.151 

w  in  mouraing  for  Louis  XVI..  vi.  144 

•-  and  French  Revolution vl.  292 

—  succeeds  in  renewing  coali- 

tion against  France vi  392 

—  activel}'    engages      in     war 

against  France,  1799 vi.  405 

.^  declines  pacific  proposals  of 
First  Consul 

—  Interference  with  commerce 

—  scarcity  of  food  ..   

—  attempt  upon  Denmark 

—  violates   neutrality   of   Den- 

mark  

•^  breaks  with  Russia 

—  refuses  to  abandon  Spain  . . . 

—  Prince  of  Wales  assumes  re- 

gency    vii.  847 

—  war  with  the  United  States, 

1812..     vlii.     9 

—  favorable   to    restoration  of 

Bourbons viii.    66 

—  In  the  congress  of  nations. . .  viii.   78 

—  jealous  of  Russia's   aggran- 

dizement    viii.  142 

—  crusade  against  slave-trade. .  viii.  144 
English  towns  occupied  by  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy i.  288 

—  renounce  Atheling  1.289 

—  barons  tender  crown  to  Louis  1.  415 

—  obtain  Magna  Charta i.  415 

—  throne,  heir  takes  titie.Prince 

of  Wales i.  458 

—  In  Flanders 51.    45 

—  raise  siege  of  Hennebon ii.   69 

—  defeat  French  at  Cr6cy ii.    89 

—  masters  of  Calais ii.   95 

—  fleet  reaches  Harfleur li.  213 

^^  victorious  at  Agincourt Ii.  214 

»  carry  on  war  against  Dauphin  11.  239 

—  commence  siege  of  Orleans..  11.240 

—  defeated  at  Patay 11.281 

—  evacuate  Paris li.  266 

—  in  Quyenne Ii.  298 

—  defeated  at  rastillon li.  300 

—  blockade  and  capture  Therou- 

aume 11.  469-471 

—  lose  Calais lU.  207 


vil. 

11 

vii. 

26 

vii. 

40 

vii. 

41 

vii. 

164 

vii. 

164 

vii. 

846 

English  expedition  to  R6,  faflore 

of Iv.  <0 

—  retreat  from  Rochelle Iv.   94 

—  fleet  under  Lindsay  before  R6  Iv.    96 

—  take  Gibraltar,  1707 iv.  279 

—  enter  Madrid   and   proclaim 

Charles  HI  Iv.  288 

—  lose  Brihuega  to  Spanish,  1710  Iv.  292 

—  victorious  at  Blenheim  (Hoch- 

stett) Iv.  279 

—  defeated  at  Fontenoy v.    89 

—  establishments  in  India v.  100 

—  colonies  in  America.  1765 v.  259 

—  embroiled  with  Holland v,  288 

—  8quadix)n  in  the  Bay  of  Abou* 

^ir vl.887 

—  fleet,  destruction  of.  In  Hol- 

land    vl.  406 

—  squadron  appears  In  French 

waters vi.  268 

—  take  possession  of  Toulon vi.  287 

—  abandon  Toulon vi.  288 

—  conquer  French  colonies vi.  313 

—  blockade  at  Copenhagen vii.    41 

—  victoiy  at  Trafalgar vii.  126 

—  cabinet,  ultimatum  to  France  vii.    76 

—  ambassador  leaves  St.  Peters- 

burg   vii.  184 

—  bombard  Copenhagen vii.  164 

—  involved  in  war  with  United 

States vii.  167 

—  army  leaves  Spain vii.  256 

—  and  French  crowded  on  the 

two  banks vii.  811 

—  fire-ships  at  Aix vii.  314 

—  maritime  expedition  against 

French  vii.  314 

—  ma.«^ers  of  India v.  110-111 

Enlistment,  law  of viiL  280 

Entraigues,    Heiu-iette   d\  and 

Henry  IV lii.  462 

—  M.  de,  pamphlet  of v.  371 

Enzensdorf ,  attacked  by  French  vii.  285 
Ep6mon,  Duke  of,  refuses  adhe- 
sion to  Henry  IV iil.  365 

—  plots  with  MarT  de  Medici. . .  Iv.    20 
fipmay,  Francis  D',  Lord  of  St. 

Luc  111.412 

Eponina,  wife  of  Sabinus 1.    77 

—  fldelityof 1.    77 

Erasmus.  Berquin  to  lii.  157 

Erfurt,  surrender  of vii.  144 

—  meeting  of  Napoleon  and  Al- 

exander   vii.  242 

—  theati-e,  the vii.  248 

Erlach,  operations  of vi.  878 

Escoiquiz,  Canon vil.  183 

Espinac.  Peter  de,  Archbishop  of 

Lyons lii.  352 

—  and  Lemaitre iil.  398 

Espremesnil,  M.  de v.  352 

—  M.  de,  arrest  of v.  861 

Esquerdes,  Baron  d',  Philip  de 

Crevecoeur ii.  880 

—  opposes  Neapolitan  scheme. .  ii.  400 

Essen,  Swedish  general vil.  156 

Essling,  occupied  by  Lannes —  vii.  274 

—  battle  of               vii.  277 

Essonne,  defection  of  the  6th 

corps vlii.  121 

Estaing,  Count  d' v.  9fS 

—Hee  also  D'Estaing. 
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Istelle  in  Plague  at  Marseilles..  v.   89 

Bstienne,  Robert,  printer  and 
publisher  time  of  Francis  I., 

apology  of iil.  134 

Estrades,  Count  d\  French  am- 
bassador in  Holland iv.  220 

Estn'es,  Gabriel  le  d\  letter  of 

Henry  IV iii.  400 

—  death  of  iii.  462 

Etampes,  session  at ii.  329 

Etruria.  now  Tuscany i.    20 

—  throne  of vii.    47 

Etruscans,  people  of  Etruria. . .  1.    20 
Eudes,  Duke  of  Aquitania  and 

Nasconia 1.  147 

—  delivers  Chilperic  II.  over  to 

Charles 1.  147 

—  alliance  with  Charles  Martel  1.  148 

—  leads    Aquitanians     against 

Arabs 1.  149 

—  in  danger  from  Arabs 1.  150 

—  meets  and  defeats  Arabs  in 

Provence 1.  150 

—  gives  daughter  in  marriage  to 

Abi-Nessa 1.  151 

—  forms   secret    alliance   with 

Abi-Nessa 1.  151 

—  threatened  by  Charles  Martel  1.  151 

—  invokes  aid  of  Charles  Martel 

against  Arabs 1.  153 

—  takes    oath    of    loyalty    to 

Charles  Martel i.  163 

—  forced  to  retire  before  Abdel- 

Rhaman 1.  164 

Eudes,  Count  of  Paris 1.  207 

—  re-entering  Paris  through  the 

besiegers 1.  208 

—  elected  king 1.  208 

—  negotiates  with  RoUo  1.  209 

—  death  of 1.  209 

Eudon.    See  Eudes. 

Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy-Carig- 

nano  iv.  272 

—  honors  to  Marshal  Boufflers  iv.  284 

—  at  Ltitzen iv.  290 

—  becomes  master  of  Quesnoy  iv.  297 

—  old  age  of v.    67 

Eugene,  Prince  (Eugene  Beau- 

hamais) vii.  108 

—  vice-king  of  Italy  vii.  135 

—  marriage  of vii.  135 

—  assuredi     of    succession    of 

throne  of  Italy vii.  166 

—  reverses  in  Italy vii.  269 

—  repulses  Archduke  John vii.  282 

—  taKes   from    archdukes  line 

of  the  Raab vii.  283 

-  obliged  to  abandon  Hamburg 

andLubeck viii.   24 

^  defeats  Austrians  on  Mincio. .  viii.    87 

Eugene,  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  vii.  144 

—  defends  Halle vii.  144 

Eugenius  III.,  Pope 1-  338 

Europe,  successive  invaders  of  i.    16 

—  Western,  the  reformers  in . . .  iii.  143 

—  aroused    by   disposition    of 

Spanish  crown,  1700 Iv.  270 

—  how   affected   by   death    of 

Charles  Vn v.   85 

-^  breaks  relations  with  France  vl.  144 
^  rises  against  the  Republic —    vl.  897 

—  agitated  at  position  of  France  viL   77 


Europe,  mourns  death  of  d'Eng- 

hien vii.    9t 

—  third  coalition  against  France  vii.   93 

—  again   disturbed   by  revolu- 

tion    viii.  241 

European  coalition   hostile   to 

France,  1812 vii.  378 

Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea. . .  i.    92 

—  Ecclesiastical  History i.    92 

Eustace  II.,  Count  of  Boulogne  i.  309 

Euxenes,  Greek  trader i.    12 

—  marries  daughter  of  Nann. . .  i.    12 

—  founds  Marseilles        1.    18 

Evangelical  Union,  diet  at  Leip- 
zig      iv.  118 

Evangeline,  Longfellow's  poem  v,  123 

fivreux,  enrolment  at vi.  276 

Exelmaus,  General,  tenders  his 

services  to  Murat viii.  140 

Eylau,  battle  of vii.  152 

Faoel,  Gaspard  van,  succeeds 

Van  Witt iv.  238 

Fagon,  chief  physician  of  Louis 

XIV iv.  451 

Falstoff,  Sir  John ii.  241,  261 

Family  Pact,  between  France 

and  Spain v.  150,  281 

Famine-pact v.  164 

Fancher,  brothers,  execution  of  vlii.  221 
Farel,  William,  of  Gap iii.  144 

—  goes  among  Vaudians lii.  178 

Farnese,  Alexander.    See  Paul 

III.,  iii.  99 
Farnese,  EUzabeth,  Princess  of 

Parma    iv.  449 

—  banishes  Mme.  des  Ursins. . .      iv.  450 

—  marries  Philip  V.  of  Spain. . .  iv.  450 
"Father,  ware  right  1    Father, 

ware  left!" ii.  104 

Faur,  Guy  du,  Sieur  de  Pibrac. .  iii.  813 
Faure,    M.    Felix,    Histoire   de 

Saint  Louis i.  431,  434,  436,  459 

Fauriel,  Histoire  de  la  Gavle^ 

etc i.  149,  152,  163,  217 

Favart,  Madame,  the  actress ...  v.  99 
Favras,  Marquis  of,  conspiracy 

of vi.    42 

—  trial  of vl.   49 

Fay,     Godemar,     at    ford    of 

Blanch6-Tache 11.    88 

Faye,  Anthony  de  la,  Protestant 

minister iil.  400 

Fayette,  Louise  de  la iv.   62 

Feast  of  Nature  at  Champ  de 

Mars vi.  189 

—  of  Reason vi.  189 

Federals,  camp  at  Chalons vi.  298 

Federalist     insurrection     van- 
ishes    vi.  277 

Felix  v..  Pope 11.  304 

Fenelon,      anonymous     state- 
ments to  Louis  XIV iv.  263 

—  and  Madame  Guyot iv.  354,  357 

—  and  Bossuet     Iv.  357,  3.59 

—  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon iv.  358 

—  description  of iv.  361 

—  sketch  of Iv.  37S 

—  and  the  little  Duke  of  Bur- 

gundy  *^-  ^  !Z5 

—  writes  Telemaque iv.  879 

—  death  of iv. 
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Fenelon,  relations  with  Duke  of 

Burgundy tv.  468 

Feraud,  death  of ▼!.  289 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  charac- 

terof ii.428 

—  Invades  Navarre  and  threat- 

ens Gascony  U.  466 

—  marries  Germaine  de  Folx. . .  il.  466 

—  distrusts  Francis  I lii.     9 

—  death  of iii.    24 

Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many    iv.  117 

—  recalls  Wallenstein iv.  120 

—  death  of.  1687 Iv.  180 

Ferdinand  II.  accedes  to  throne 

of  Naples ii.  408 

—  takes  refuge  in  Ischia ii.  410 

—  death  of il.  418 

Ferdinand     VI.     succeeds     to 

throne  of  Spain v.    94 

Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain vii.  188 

—  letter  from  Naf>oleon vii.  191 

—  signs  treaty  witii  Napoleon.,  viii.    65 

—  released  from  Valengay viii.    81 

—  leaves  Madrid viii.  250 

—  Issues  a  pragmatic  sanction. .  viii.  272 

—  death  of^ viii.  824 

Ferdinand,  Archduke vii.  130 

—  escapes vii.  180 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias, 

int  rigups  of  vll.  188 

—  arrested  at  Madrid vii.  188 

—  pardoned  by  Charles  IV vii.  184 

Ferrara,  Duke  of     ii.  458 

—  and  Chevalier  de  Bayard  —  ii.  454 
Ferrand,  Count  of  Flanders —  i.  892 
Ferrand,    General,    at    Valen- 

cien  nes    vi.  810 

Ferre.  Big,  peasant  of  Longeuil  ii.  143 

Fersen,  a  Swedish  gentleman . .  vi.  66 
Fesch,  Cardinal,  French  ambas- 

8a<lor  in  Rome vll.  104 

—  recalled  from  Rome vii.  174 

—  anger  of  Napoleon vii  859 

Feudal  system  in  France 1.  827-231 

—  pf>litical  character  of i.  881,  232 

Fezeijsac,    Duke    of,    recollec- 
tions of vii.  483 

Fiefs  or  petty  states I.  228 

Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold Iii.  81,  83 

—  of  Martyrs vi.  273 

Fields  of  Putrefaction i.    45 

Fier-Roderigue.  Le v,  279 

Fieschi,  I>e,  the  attempt  of viii.  817 

—  the  infernal  machine  of viii.  821 

Figuiera,  evacuated   by  Span- 
ish   vi.  818 

Filles  St.  Thomas vi.    83 

Finland,  Napoleon  aims  at  con- 
quest of vii.  166 

"First  Ban,"  the vii.  881 

Fitz-Osbem,  William,   Norman 

knight i.  277 

Flanders,  Count  of.    See  Ferrand 

Flanders,  a  state  of  France i.  244 

•-  manufactures  and  commerce  i.  4.'i9 

—  in  13th  century i.  459 

—  submits  to  Philip  IV 1.468 

—  again  at  war  with  Philip  IV . .  I.  464 

—  Count  of,  liOuis  de  Nevers. . .  ii.    42 

—  England  natural  ally  of Ii    45 

»-  unwiae  treatment  of  English  iL   46 


Flanders,  bears  first  brunt  of 

Hundred  Years  War II.   fit 

—  petty  civil  wars IL    78 

FIcuigleri,  Captain-GtoneraL vii.  228 

Flavy,  de,  Wflliam ii.  266 

Fleix,  peace  of liL  828 

Flemings,  consequences  of  HtUH 

dred  Years  War iL    58 

—  defeated  at  Ro8ebe<Mue tt.  178 

—  retire  from  siege  of  Calais. ...  ii.  293 

—  win  battle  of  Courtrai 1.  465 

—  withdraw     from      Mons-en- 

PueUe  L4fl8 

Flemish  communes,  treaty  with 

English  at  Anvers II.   68 

—  towns,  division  among. ii.    78 

—  war  of  PhiUp  IV i  458,  469 

—  cities   rise   against   Duke  of 

Burgundy        IL  881 

—  defeated  at  Fumes L  468 

—  communes  and  E^lish  am- 

bassadors   IL   66 

Flesselles,  Mayor  of  Paris vi.    20 

Fleury,  Cardinal v.   44 

—  ndministration  of v.  61,  80 

—  resignation  and  recall v.   61 

—  and  Parliament v.   70 

—  death  of v.   77 

Fleurjr,  M.  Joly  de t.  880 

Fleuriot,  a  Vendean  commander  vL  261 
Floquet,  M.,    Histoire  du  Par- 

lenient  de  Normandie 

iii.  406,  406,  407,  iv.  67,  887 

Florence,  plague  of.  See  Plague,  black. 

—  republic  of IL  401 

—  treaty  of,  Nov.  26. 1494 IL  408 

Florent  I.,  Count  of  Holland ....  L  251 

Florentine  envoys,  mistrust  of..  U.  460 

Florida,  French  settlers  in v.  118 

Flotte,  Peter,  Chancellor  of  Phil- 
ip IV  L474 

Flushing,  bombardment  of. viL  814 

Foix.  Gaston  de ii.  458 

—  military  operations  of ii.  466 

—  Duke  of  Nemours,  death  of . .  ii.  464 
FoIjc,  Fences  de,  favorite  <rf 

Francis  I iii.   87 

Folembray,  royal  edict  signed  at  iiL  487 
Fontainebleau,   conference    at, 

1600 ill.  466 

—  treaty  with  Spain. Iv.   18 

—  Assembly  of  Notables,  1625-6.  Iv.   71 

—  peace  signed  at,  1768 v.  161 

—  convention  of vlL  166 

Fontaine,    secretary   of  M.   de 

Saci        Iv.  &M 

Fontaine-Fran^aise Iii.  436 

Fontarabia,  taken  by  French v.   84 

—  taken  by  Spanish vi.  818 

FontenaiUes,  battle  of . .   L  221,  228 

Fontenav,  Mme.  de vL  81J 

—  See  also  Cai>arru8  and  Tallien. 
Fontenav  taken  by  instu^nts. .  vl.  254 
Fontenelle,  sketch  of v.  181 

—  writings  of v.  188 

—  death  at  ninety-nine ▼.  181 

Fontenov,  battle  of v.   88 

Fontrailies,  Viscount  de,  friend 

of  Cinque-Mars Iv.   66 

—  escapes  to  Spain Iv.   W 

Food    Council,    appointed    bf 

Napole(Ni vM. 
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Ibrest,  Peter  de  la,  Archbishop 

of  Rouen. II.  107 

Formeville,  M.  de,  Histoire  de 
Fancien    Evech6-comt6    de 

Sisieux iii.  302 

Formigny,  battle  of ii.  895 

Foruovo,  battle  of ii.  415 

Fortuuatus,  Bishop  of  Poitiers  .  i.  138 
Fossae     MariansB     (dykes      of 

Mariufl) i.    43 

Fouche.  of  Nantes vi.  383 

—  at  head  of  police vi.  406,  vii.     6 

—  devoted  to  interests  of  Napo- 

leon   vii     93 

—  intrif^es  of  vii.  329 

—  dismissed  by  Napoleon vii.  383 

—  meditates  vengeance  against 

Napoleon viii.    60 

—  returns  from  Illyria  and  takes 

part   in    negotiations   with 

Monsieur viii.  129 

—  placed  at  head  of  poUce  by 

Napoleon viii.  168 

—  new  mtrigues  of. viii.  191, 196 

—  indignation  against viii.  300 

—  appointed  minister  of  police 

by  Louis  XVIU viii.  202 

—  career  ended,  leaves  Paris  in 

disguise    . .   viii.  215 

Foul  on  murdered  by  the  mob. . .  vL  85 
Foul'iues   le  Rechin,  Coimt  of 

Anjou L251 

Foulques  the  Black,  of  Anjou. . .  i.  255 

Fouquet,  attorney-general iv.  218 

—  arrested   by  order  of  Louis 

XIV iv.  214 

—  trial  of iv.  216 

—  dies  in  prison,  B80 iv.  217 

Fouquier-Tinville  sent  to  prison  vL  218 

•—  execution  of  vi.  213 

Four  Nations,  section  of vi.   84 

Fourcroy v.  831 

FoiuTiier,  the  American vL  111 

Fox,  cordial  advances  toward 

Napoleon vll.  136 

—  received  by  Bonaparte vii    48 

—  death  of viL  139 

Foy,  General,  sent  to  Paris  by 

Mass^na.  vii.  847 

—  at  Waterloo,  military  journal 

quoted viii.  177 

France,  Ancient. i.   19 

—  Gauls  In  I.  9-20 

—  name  first  applied  to  Franldsh 

dominion  m  7^9 i.  158 

—  reaction  after  death  of  Charles 

Martel L  159 

—  renewed  insumeotions  in  the 

North L  169 

—  the  head  of  Cliristian  Europe  L  166 

—  renewed  attempts  at  foreign 

invasion i.  201 

—  feudal,  and  Hugh  Capet L  827-243 

—  clergy  in  affairs L  241 

—  states  of.. L  244 

—  of  11th  oentury  only  a  name  L  244 

—  the  community  in L  254 

—  society  in  U)fch-12th  centuries  L  257 

—  how  affected  by  conquest  of 

England L  291 

^  and  England  in  14tii  oentury  ,L  891, 292 
—kingship  in L  880,  881 


France,  Ungdom  of,  extent L  88t 

—  barons  try  King  John L  891 

—  and  England,  wars  frequent. .       i.  457 

—  social  classes  in ii.   39 

—  renewal  of  war  with  England      ii.  101 

—  permanent  army  establb^hed     ii.  309 

—  result  of  Austro-Burguudian 

marriage ii.  366 

—  advance  during  reign  of  Louis 

XII iL  473,  480 

—  and  England,alliance  between, 

1535 iiL    77 

—  College  of ui.  188 

—  govermnent  of  the  Guises iii.  219 

—  government  in  hands  of  Cath- 

erine and  King  of  Navarre . .     iii.  !^1 

—  change    in    conditions    and 

ideas iii.  814 

—  great  towns  declare   against 

Henry  IH iiL  354 

—  religious  peace  in,  1593 Iii.  401 

—  flocks  to  Henry  IV iii.  401 

—  deplorable  state  of  finances, 

1596 iii.  432 

—  alliance  with  England  against 

Philip  II Iii,  484 

—  religious  liberty  under  Henry 

IV. •'.     Iii.  441 

—  concludes   treaty    of    peace 

with  Spain iii.  444 

—  financial  condition  at  death  of 

HenrylV iv.     6 

—  change  in  government  after 

death  of  Henry  IV iv.     7 

—  and  Spain,  double  marriage 

of  royal  families Iv.    18 

—  war-footing  in  1637 iv.    72 

—  epd  of  Huguenots  as  a  politi- 

cal party iv.  104 

—  joins  league  for   defence  of 

Italy  against  Spain Iv.  118 

—  disavows  treaty  of  Ratisbonne    Iv.  117 

—  and  Sweden,  alliance  between, 

1631 iv.  117 

—  renews  treaty  with   Sweden 

and  Holland iv.  184 

—  new  treaty  of  alliance  with 

Sweden iv.  136 

—  new       complications      with 

Spain iv.  166 

—  convention    with    Germany, 

1670 iv.  229 

—  make   treaty   with   Sweden, 

1673 iv.230 

—  renoimces  Protestant  allian- 

ces in  Germany iv.  280 

—  coalition  of  Europe  forming 

against. iv.  241 

—  people  reduced  to  want  by 

war iv.  265 

—  marvellous  resources  of iv.  383 

—  secret  negotiations  in  Eng- 

land, 1711 iv.298 

—  Law  founds  a  bank v.    18 

—  visited  by  Peter  the  Great....      v.   27 

—  secret  treaty  vdth  Prussia  .   .      v.   89 

—  maintains  ambassador  in  Rus- 

sia         V.   29 

—  and     England    declare    war 

against  Spain v.    89 

—  guarantees  Pragmatic  Sanc- 

tion      \,  99 
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72 

06 

05 
96 


IVmoe,  recognizes  MarlA  Ther- 
esa as  Queen t. 

—  and  England,  mutual  rivaliy .      v. 

—  recognizes   Pragmatic  Sano- 

tion..  V. 

—  carries  the  war  into  colonies,      v. 

—  thf  wai'  in  India ▼.  100 

—  looks  with  disfavor  on  success 

of  Dupleix T.  108 

—  New         V.115 

—  See  also  Canada. 

—  hopelessly  weak  at  sea x.  122 

—  formal    declaration  of    war 

against  England ▼.  186 

—  how  affected  by  Family  Pact     v.  150 

—  Equinoctial     France.        See 

Guiana v.  166 

—  position   abroad  at    end  of 

war V.  158 

—  decline  as  a  political  power, v.  178,  176 

—  art  in  reign  of  Louis  XV v.  240 

—  secretly  aids  Americans      ...      v.  271 

—  recognizes   independence    of 

United  States. v.  276 

—  war  with  England,  1778 ▼.  277 

.—  sends     auxiliary     corps    to 

America v.  284 

—  disputes  India  with  England. .      v.  291 

—  loses  all  on  (Joromandel  coast      v.  291 

—  at    home,    ministry    of    M. 

Necker v. 

—  refuses  to  engage  in  Austria- 

Prussia  troubles.   v. 

—  treaty  of  commerce  wtUi  Eng- 

land.             V. 

—  strength  drained  by  emigra- 

tion       vi. 

—  disorders  in  South vL 


299 
885 
842 


vi. 
vl. 
vi. 


61 

67 

96 

198 

250 


vi.  819 
vi.  397 

vii  77 
vii.  98 
vii.  i;34 

vii  141 


264 


—  no  desire  for  republic 

—  horrors  general  throughout. . 

—  civil  M-ar,  179-.J-1796 

—  treaty  of  peace  with  Holland 

—  war  breaks  out  on  all  sides. . . 

—  renewal  of  strife  with  Eng- 

land  

—  political  relation  with  Euroi)e 
~  union  with  Prussia,  ISOO  .     . . 

—  fourth    continental    coalition 

against     

—  secret  treaty  with  Russia vii.  163 

—  home  government        vii.  203 

—  public  V.  (irks  under  Napoleon    vii,  205 

—  st^cret  f .  )rmation  of  fifth  coali- 

tion a^'aiust  vii 

—  financial  difflculties  under  Na- 

P*'ltx>u        vii.  264 

—  rupture  v\  ith  Austria     vii. 

—  treaty  of  p*-ace  with  Au.stria..    vii. 

—  matiiinonial     alliance     with 

Austria vii, 

—  political  change  produced  by 

revt-i-sos  in  Russia.   viii 

—  sixth  coalition  against viii. 

—  her  cunditiun  in  1813 vui. 

—  lacks  inen  and  money viii. 

—  sacrifices  demanded  by  coim- 

cil viii. 

--alliance   with    England    and 
Austria,  1815 viii. 

—  waits  for  the  cotip  d'etat viii 

—  foreign   policy   under   Louis 

Phifippe vliL808 


265 
820 

326 

14 
28 
59 
62 

93 

148 
276 


France,    Inillcts    chastisement 

upon  Portugal yiii.  808 

—  system  of  puolic  instruction. .  viii  814 

—  protests  by  conference  of  sov- 

ereigns  viii.  828 

—  occupied  with  great  domeetic 

projects viii.  885 

—  isolated  from  Europe  on  the 

Eastern  question viii.  887 

—  good  understanding  with  Eng- 

land   viii.  845 

—  commercial  treaty  with  Bel- 

gium    viii.  845 

—  influence  with  the  Mohamme- 

dans   viii.  850 

—  reform  and  revolution,  1847- 

^  l&iS viii.870 

Frances    of    Orleans,   wife    of 

Cond6 ill.  868 

Franchemont,  affah-  of . . .  ii.  889 

Francia,  named  used  by  Peutin- 

^^ger.  ii08 

Francis  I.  mames  Claude,daugh- 

ter  of  Louis  XIL il.  480 

—  and  Charles  V  iii.     5 

—  ^rsonal  appearance iii.     0 

—  his  reign  begins  era  of  mod- 

em France iii.     8 

—  accedes  to  throne   iii.     7 

—  first  acts  of  government. iii.     8 

—  and  Itahan  league  . .   iii   10 

—  anxious  for  invasion  and  con- 

quest of  Italy iii.   10 

—  defeats  Swiss  at  Melegnano..     iii.    18 

—  knighted  by  Bayard iii.    18 

—  enters  Milan  m  triumph iii.    15 

—  regains  possession  of  all  Mi- 

laness m.    15 

—  reconciliation  T^ith  Leo X....     iii.    15 

—  and  Leo  X.  at  Bologna iii.    16 

—  ordinance  against  poachers . .     iii.   17 

—  aspires  to  crown  of  Oiermany    iii,    26 

—  and  Henry  VUI.  of  England 

at  Ardres.  itj.    yg 

—  injiLstice  to  Trivulzio .     hi.    .% 

—  visits    Duke   of   Bourbon  at 

Mouslins Iii.    4| 

—  rupture  with  Duke  of  Bour- 

bon..      iii.    46 

—  amiv  under  Bonnivet  enters 

Italy     iii.    56 

—  loses  Milaness  for  third  time.,     iii.    Gl 

—  besieges  Pavia. hi.    67 

—  letters    to  his    mother  and 
Charles  V iii 


ui. 
hi. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 


78 

78 

74 
78 

81 
84 


—  prisoner  to  Charles  V. . . 

—  taken  to  .Spain 

—  ill  at  Madrid 

—  abdiciites  in  favor  of  dauphin 

—  son.s  as  host  acres  go  to  Spain.. 

—  espouses    Eleanor   of   Portu- 

gal         iii.  84, 9-1, 90 

—  returns  to  France ui.    85 

—  and  Tarliaiueut  of  1527 iii   80 

—  fails  to  execute  treaty  of  Mad- 

rid       Hi   88 

—  joins  Holy  League iii   88 

—  and  Charfes  V.,  war  restmaed     iii.   88 

—  seizes  fortune  of  Duprat iii    96 

—  alliance    with    Henry    VIIL 
again.st  Turks hi    Hff 

—  review  of  his  reign iii  lOt 
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Veancis  I.  "renewal  In  1588  of 

war  with  Charles  V M.    98 

—  and   Charles  V.  sign  a  ten 

years'  truce,  1538 iii.   98 

—  and  Charles  V.  exchange  vis- 

its at  Aigues-Mortes    iii,  100 

—  and  Charles  V  ,  lourth  ww.. .  iii.  103 

—  concludes  alliance  with  Soli- 

man  II iii.  108 

—  and  the  Ret  Oais.sance  iii.  110 

—  and  literature  of  France iii.  116 

—  writings  of iii.  133 

—  and  Reformation iii.  142 

—  abolishes  Progmatic  Sanction  iii  143 

—  orders  removal  of  Berquin  to 

Louvre      iii.  168 

—  invites  Melancthou  to  Paris. .  iii.  168 

—  decrees  against  heretics iii.  170 

•—attempts    to   win    over   the 

German  Protestants iii.  171 

^  death  of,  1547 iii  181 

»-  description  by  Cavalh iii.  181 

IVancls  U.,  edicts  against  here- 
tic "* iii.  220 

^dies,  1560 iii.  237 

Francis  II.  succeeds  Leopold —  vi.    71 

-..  Emperor  of  Germany vii.    77 

>— quits  Vienna     vii.  128 

—  ceases  to  be  Emperor  of  Ger- 

many    vii.  138 

—  becomes  Emperor  of  Austria 

only  vii.  138 

—  Napoleon  tries  to  detach  him 

from  coalition viii.    89 

Francis  d'Ane:oul6me ii  471 

—  See  Francis  I. 

Francis,  dauphin  of  France iii.  201 

—  See  Francis  II. 

Franco- Bavarian  army,  succes- 
ses of V.    75 

Franco-Russian  alliance vii.  242 

Frangois  of  Neufchateau vi  364 

Franconia,  French  army  occu- 
pies   vii.  142 

Frandj,  Arab  !name  for  Franks  i.  148 

Frandjas,  Arab  name  for  Gaul..  i.  148 

Frankfort,  free  city  of  Germany  iii.  329 

—  ordered  to  pay  war  contribu- 

tion   vi307 

Frankfurt,  elector  crowned  at..  v.  76 
Frankish      dominion      divided 

among  sons  of  Clovis i  124 

—  dominion  in  739  takes  name 

France  i.  156 

Prankish  empire,  last  partition 

of i  2"-^,  225 

—  becomes  three  distinct  king- 

doms    i.  227 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  in  London, 

1754 V.  122 

—  and  Lord  Camden.   v.  259 

—  report  to  colonists v.  2G3 

—  arrives  at  Paris v.  272 

—  secures  French  aid v.  276 

Franks,    first    appearance    of 

name  i.  103 

—  plunder  Gaul  and  Spain  i  103 

—  dist  ribution  in  Gaul i.  108 

—  chieftains  or  kings i.  108 

•-  Ripuarian.  a  principal  tribe. .  i.  108 

•>  Salian.  a  princifial  tribe i  108 

—  conquer  Thuringia i.  129 


Franks,  defeated  by  Saxons 

—  in  strife  with  German  neigh- 

bors   

—  resist  invasions  of  liarbarians 

—  masters  of  field  of  Poitiers. . . 

—  invest    Narbonne   for   three 

;f ears 

—  resume   aggressive  attitude 

toward  Britons 

—  approve   war  against  -  Lom- 

bards   

—  alliance  with  Christian  Goths 

Frayssiuoufi,  Abb6 

Fredegonde,  wife  of  Chilp^ric. 

—  remorse  of i 

—  character  of i. 

—  causes  death  of  Audovdre's 

sous  i. 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  King  of 
Germany 

—  leads  Germans  in  third  cru- 

sade   

—  dies  in  the  crusade 

—  remnant  of  army  at  St.  Jean 

dAcre 

Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia. . . 
Frederick  WiUiam  I.,  King  of 

Prussia 

—  cliaracter  of 

—  joins  treaty  of  Hanover.  ... 
Frederick  II.  the  Great,  ascends 

throne  of  T'russia 

—  and  Maria  Theresa 

—  acquires  Silesia 

—  defection  of        

—  signs  new  treaty  with  France 

—  great  victorj-  at  Freilberg . . .. 

—  occupies  Dresden 

—  invaaes  Saxony  

—  Angles  Prussian  treaty 

—  victory  at  Prague 

—  and  the  deserter .... 

—  European  admiration  for. . . . 

—  reverses  of  1760  —  *^ 

—  part  in  Polish  insurrection. . . 

—  share  in  partition  of  Poland. . 

—  French  taste  of 

—  invites  Voltaire  to  BerUn 

—  letter  to  Voltaire 

Frederic  III.,  Emperor  of  Gter- 

many 

Frederic  III.,  elector  palatine, 

the  Pious. 

Frederick     WilUam,    King    of 

—  at  Tilsit  

—  asks  for  alliance  of  Napoleon 

—  declares  war  against  France.. 
Frederick  HI.  of  Naples  flees  to 

Iscliia     

—  dies  in  France  ....   

FrpiU>erg,  Prussian  success  at  . 
French    Academy.      See   Aciwl- 

einy. 

—  grandees  assemble   at   Sen- 

lis i 

—  lose    liattle   of    Courtrai    to 

Flemint;s        

—  meet    Flemings  at  Mons  en- 

Puelle  

—  fleet  defeated  at  Ecluse 

—  lose  battle  of  Cr6cy 
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L141 

L  144 
il44 
L  155 

Lies 

il64 

il65 

i  211 

viU.  247 

i  131 

181, 182 

186,187 

136,137 

i8S0 

iS53 
L35S 

i868 
iv.  278 

iv.  298 
V.  6S 
v.   68 


V. 

v. 

V. 
V. 
V. 

V. 
V. 


78 
78 
77 
77 
8:1 
89 
89 
V.  138 
V.  138 
V.  140 
V.  142 
V.  144 
V.  148 
V.  171 
V.  174 
V.  194 
V.  194 
V.  197 

U.  357 

ui.  309 

vu.  141 

vn.  161 

vii.  377 

viii.    24 

ii.  429 
ii.430 

V.    89 


236.238 

i.  466 

i.  46e 
il.  63 
ii    88 


Vol.    8 


4  . 


i 


I 


''\\ 

k  t 


1' 
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IY«nch  lose  Calais il.    95 

—  defeat    at    Poictiere,    cause 

of U.  104 

-^  fleet  cnilsea  on  coast  of  Eng- 
land      ii.  169 

—  defeated  at  Agincourt ii.  214 

—  defeat  Enf^lish  at  Patay ii.  261 

—  alliance  with  Venetians ii.  4:22 

—  conquer  duchy  of  Milan ii.  423 

—  defeated  by  Spanish  at  Ceng- 

nola ii.  431 

—  squad  rou  set  on  fire  before 

Otraiito ii.  433 

—  win  battle  of  Aj?nadello ii.  441 

~-  domination  disappears  from 

Italy ii.  465 

—  defeated  at  Pavia  by  Spanish,  iii.    72 

—  army  occupies  Turin iii.    98 

—  victorious  at  Ceserole iii.  107 

^  language,  creation  of    iii.  115 

■—  Protestants  in  1547 iii.  181 

—  defeated  at  Saiat-Quentin iii.  203 

--  take  Calais  from  English iii.  207 

—  take  Thionville iii.  209 

—  navy  founded  by  Richelieu. .  iv.    72 

—  success  at  R6 iv.    89 

—  raise  siege  of  Heidelberg  . . .  iv.  125 

—  naval     victory     off    Beachy 

Head iv.  260 

—  infantry,  first  bayonet  charge  iv.  262 

—  people  desire  Louis  XIV.  to 

make  peace iv.  2C3 

—  defeated  at  Blenheim,  (Hoch- 

gtett),  1704 iv.  279 

—  evacuate  Germany,  1704 iv.  279 

—  take  Denain    from    English, 

1712 iv.  297 

—  navy,   development   by  Col- 

bert   iv.  308 

—  school  of  painting  fit  Rome . .  iv.  427 

—  invatle  Germany  as   ally  of 

Bavaria v.    7i 

—  navy  in  time  of  Louis  XV. ...  v.  74,  94 

—  colonies  in  India v.  100 

—  colonists  in  Canada v.  112 

.-colonists  i*  Florida,  massa- 
cre of V.  114 

—  literature iii.  116 

—  render  aid  to  I'oles,  1768 v.  171 

•  -  victory  in  the  Channel,  1778..  v.  277 
r^  guards  drawn  into  national 

movement vi.  14,  16 

-^  Maj^istratea  of  Parliaments.,  vi.    40 

—  invade  Belgium vi.    72 

—  monarchy,    old,     ceases    to 

exist  vi.    91 

^  army,  disorder  in vi.  2,56 

^  fleet  at  Toulon,  burning  of. . .  vi.  290 

—  regime  applied  to  conquered 

di.vtricts vi.  301 

—  occupies  Belgrium vi.  301 

•^- RevolutiDU,  European  coali- 
tion against vl.  309 

^  Army,  illiteracy  in vi.  310 

^  takes  Charleroi.     vi.  315 

—  occupies  Belgium  vi.  315 

—  successes  in  States-General. .  vi.  317 

—  enters  Pope's  territory vi.  -341 

—  in  Switzerland vi.  378 

—  Republic,    allied   or   subject 

cities vi.  379 

—  InEgypt vl.884 


French  defeated  by  English  in 

Bay  of  Aboukir vl.  8fl| 

—  succumb  to  plague vi.  890 

—  attack  upon  Capua vi.  896 

—  defeated  at  Magnano vi.  399 

—  in  Germany.  1799 vi.  899 

—  reverses  in  Italy vi.  399 

—  plenipotentiaries,  outrage  at 

Ra.sLatt vl.  400 

—  cross  the  Alps vii.    18 

—  defeat  Austrians  at  Marengo   vii.    21 

—  reconquer  Lower  Egypt vii.    28 

—  victory  at  Hohenlinden vii.    30 

—  in  Egypt,  1801 vii.    4« 

—  troops  invade  Hanover vii.    77 

—  united  na^y vii.  118 

—  successes  in  Poland vii.  151 

—  defeat  allies  at  Eylau vii.  158 

—  enters  Home,  1808 vii.  180 

—  and  Spanish  insurrection vii.  225 

—  fleet  at  Cadiz  sunendei-s vii.  226 

—  capitulation  at  Baylen vii.  232 

—  take  posse-ssion  of  Vienna. . . .  vii.  273 

—  columns,  the  passage  of  the 

great  bridge  oy vii.  284 

—  repulsed  at  Talavera. vii.  311 

—  in  Portugal,  privations  of vii.  349 

—  colonies,  loss  of vii.  359 

—  flight  from  Vittoria viii.    4S 

—  in  Spain,  defeat  of viii.    43 

—  retreat  of vii.  358 

—  goverument,  policy  in  Spain  viii.  3G8 

—  desertions  increased. vii.  381 

—  losses  in  Russia vii.  892 

—  unanimous    desire    to   leave 

Russia vii.  417 

—  the  fragment  left  after   re- 

treat through  Russia vii.  436 

—  sufferings      during      retreat 

from  Moscow vii.  431 

—  distrust  Greeks 1.340 

—  win  battle  of  Bouvines.  ...  1.  394 
Fr^re.  General,  massacred  by 

militia vii.  305 

Frerou  denounces  Fouquer-Tin- 

ville vl.  218 

—  jeu)icsse  dor^e  of vi.  218 

BYeteau,  Councillor v.  356 

Freundsberg.  George  of iii.    66 

Freyta^'.  affair  with  Voltaire.. .  v.  199 

Friburg.  siege  of v.    85 

Friends  of  the  People viii.  31 1 

Frochot,  Prefect  of  the  Seine. . .  viii.     7 

Froissart,  quoted ii.  78,  86.  164 

—  Chronicles  of iii.  118 

Fronchet,    counsel    for    Louis 

XVI vi.  124 

Fronde  of  princes iv.  177 

—  of  the  people iv.  177 

—  end  of iv.  195 

PYondeurs.  the iv.  177 

—  victoi-y  of ,    ....  iv.  18S 

Fuendalsagna,  Coimt iv.  191 

Gabel.    See  Salt-tax 

—  in  Bordeaux ifl.    94 

—  in  Rochelle ill.  184 

Gaels,  descendants  of  Oauls  In 

Britisli  Isles i,    17 

GaPta  piven  up  to  Spanish Ii.  438 

—  resistance  of vU.  18? 

Gaetani,  Benedetto,  Cardinal.. .  i,  419 


€h»«tani,  elected  Pope 1469 

Gaetani,  Cardinal,  Pope's  legate 

in  France iii.  374 

Gage.    General,    English   com- 
mander in  America. v.  266 

Gaillac.  massacre  of     iii.  246 

Gail  lard,  HiMaire  de   Francois     iii.      9 

Galaiia,  or  Gallic  Phrygia i.    27 

Galatians,  or  Phrygian  Gauls. . .  1.  26,  27 

Galba  succeeds  .Nero. . .   L  74,  75 

Qalei  ius,  a  Roman  Ctesar i.    86 

—  death  of L    87 

Galicia,     Gallic     province     of 

Spain i.    21 

Galigai,    Leonora,   favorite   of 

^iary  de  Medici iv.     fl 

—  sentenced  to  death iv.    12 

Galitziu,  Prince,  heads  Russian 

force  V.  171 

Gallia     Comata,     province    in 

GauL L   66 

Gallia  Togata.    See  Gaul,  Cisal- 
pine. 
Gallic  tribes i.  12,  15,  17,  18.  19 

—  hordes  become  a  people,  the 

Galatians i.    27 

Galilean  Confession.    iii.  213 

—  Church,  theory  of  the iv.    78 

Gallo- Roman  province  invaded 

by  Hungarians ...  i.  211 

€te.llois,   member  of  the  Com- 
mission   viii.    63 

Galsuiuthe,  daughter  of  AthanA- 

Rild  i.  184 

—  marriage  with  Chilp6ric I.  134 

—  deathof     1.1.34 

Gamacues,  Sire  de  it  253,  2.56 

Gamin,  a  blacksmith  ...  v.  82ti 

Ganieaume,  Admiral,  squadron 

of vii.    44 

—  blockaded  at  Brest vii.  113 

Garat,  minister  of  justice  vi.  117 

—  accepts  commis8iou  of  Louis 

XVI vi.  139 

—  remarkable  proposal  of vi.  151 

Gard,  the  white  terror  of viii.  214 

Garde,  Baron  de  la,  and  Vau- 

dians iii.  175 

Garter,  order  of  the,  instituted.  ii.  103 
Gascons  oi)ject  to  removal  of 

John  II  to  England ii.  133 

Gassion,  Colonel,  sent  against 

Nu-pieds iv.    67 

Gaston  of  Orleans,  brother  of 

Louis  XIII.  iSVe  Orleans. ..  iv.  37 
Ctetes,    General,   victorious    on 

fiT)ntiers  of  Canada v.  274 

Gaudin,  minister  of  finance vU.    6 

Gaud ri.  Bishop  of  Laon ii.    17 

—  dra^'K't^J  f rom  the  Cask ii.    21 

—  murdered  by  the  mob ii.    21 

Gaui...  1.  920 

—  early  inhabitants. i.  10,  11 

—  Cisalpine i.    81 

—  Cisalpine,    becomes    Roman 

Gaul i.    36 

—  invaded  by  Teutons  and  Cim- 

brians i.    40 

•-  Transalpine,  becomes  Romaii 

province i,    41 

—  Casalpuie,    becomes   Roman 

province I.  41 


Gaul,  Frankish  piissesto  Austra- 

trasian  Franks.     i.  145 

—  conquered  by  Cffsar i  fi.'^-65 

—  tinder  Roman  dominion i  e;3  87 

—  five  centuries  under  Roman 

dommion  i.    65 

—  towns  ravaged  by  Germans. .  i  106 

—  imited  against  Huns L  106 

—  southern,  exU^nt  of    i.  1S6 

—  influence  on  destinies  of  Rome  i.    75 
Gauis i.    10 

—  early  habitations i    10 

—  barbarous  custxims  of |.    1$ 

—  first  inhabitants  of  Western 

Europe  i.    ift 

—  three  grand  leagues L    17 

—  send  representatives  to  Rome  L    20 

—  invade  Italy i.    90 

—  out  of  Gaul  f   20-86 

—  invade  Germany  and  Spain,!.  2Sr  21,  28 

—  and  Alexander  the  Great i.    22 

—  invade  The.s.saly  and  Greece..  L    23 

—  and  Greeks  Ht  Thermopylae. .  L    24 
— ^  as  allies  of  Hannibal. i    25 

—  defeated  by  Attains I    26 

—  invade  Asia  Minor i    26 

—  defeated  bv  King  Antiochua..  L    26 

—  subjugat<^>d  by  Romans i.    27 

—  found  towns |.    88 

—  destroy  I-^truscan  towns L    28 

—  in  liorne i    tt 

—  demand  land  of  CI  usiu i.   20 

—  enter  Rome i    29 

—  join  Samnites  and  Etruscans 

against  Rome 1,    81 

—  destroy  a  Roman  army i.   83 

—  depart  from  Italy i.    86 

—  follow  Hannibal  to  Africa 1.    88 

—  ask  protection  of  Ctesar I.    61 

—  oppressed  by  Germans. i.    51 

—  mount^^d     i,   58 

—  their  advance  in  civilizaXiou..  L  68,  69 

—  religion  of i.    69 

Gaultier,  M.  L6on,  Accuienue  de» 

Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres  iii.  120 
Gauthier,    Jules,    Jlisioire    de 

Marie  Stuart iii.  203 

Qel6e,  Claud.    6'ee  Lorrain 

G^eneva  uuiu-d  to  F' ranee vi.  879 

Genoa  occupied  by  Austrians. .  v.    98 

—  insurrection  in v.    9S 

—  partially   destroyed   by  Du- 

quesne  iv.  2.'i8 

—  republic  of vi.  Si>2 

—  French  re-enter vii.    15 

Genoese  fleet  in  pay  of  Philip  IV.  i.  466 

Gensonn6  replies  to  Robespierre  vi.  128 

GeofTrey,  Bishop  of  Cx^ntances. .  1.  290 
Geoffrin,    Madame,    friend    of 

Fontenelle v.  188 

George  II.  of  England,  faithful 

to  Pragmatic  Sanction v.    74 

Gteorge  111.,  King  of  England, 

1760 ▼.  149 

—  recalls     ambassador      from 

BYance v.  276 

—  recognizes   independence   of 

America v.  297 

—  infirmities  of vii.    40 

—  messajre  to  Parliament vii.    74 

—  of  England,  death  of viii.  3tt 

George  rv.,  deathof Tiii.  879 
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Qepidians.  Siee  German  naptions. 

fJerard  of  Koussillon 1.812 

Gerbert i.  242 

—  priest  of  Aiiverpne i.  242 

—  letter  to  Universal  Church. . .  i.  301 
German  nations i.  103,  105 

—  princes,  d' vision  of iv.  298 

—  princes  sub'-iit  to  Napoleon.,  vii.  1"^0 
Germans,  meaning  of  term i.    48 

—  oppress  I lauls i.    h\ 

—  defeated  by  Ceesar i.    .53 

^  in  Gaul i.  102 

r—  at  Vimony,  routed  by  Henry 

of  Guise iii.  331 

—  violence  of      viii.  212 

Germantown,  English  defeated 

at V.  274 

Germany  takes  up  the  cross  of 

crusade 1.  839 

—  government  of i.  381 

—  aspirants  for  crown iii.    25 

—  electoral  power    iii.    26 

—  Protestant    princes   ask   aid 

of  Henry  II iii.  190 

—  four  free  cities  of,  and  Henry 

UI iii.  329 

—  invaded   by  Gustavus   Adol- 

phus iv.  117 

*-  evangelical    union    of    Prot- 
estant princes iv.  123 

—  progress  of  the  war  in,  against 

Spain  iv.  131 

—  war  recommenced  in iv.  299 

*-  French  army  in vi.  308 

—  growing  irritation vii.  140 

—  covered  by  French  troops. . ..  vii.  265 

—  patriotic  rising  of viii.    48 

—  democratic  fermentation viii.  234 

Germinal,  12th vi.  233 

Ghent,  alliance  of  Flemish  and 

English ii.    61 

—  violent  insurrection  at iii.  101 

—  surprised     and      taken     by 

French,  1707 iv.  283 

Gibraltar  twice  supplied  in  face 

of  enemy v.  295 

—  attack  on v.  296 

^  taken  by  English,  1704 iv.  279 

Gingueu6.  French  minister vi.  S95 

Girani.  Count  of  MS-con 1.  256 

—  in  church  of  St.  Phiiibert i.  256 

Girardon     iv.  430 

Giromle.  deputies  of  the vi.    67 

Girondins,  alliance   with  Com- 

nume vi.    73 

—  predominate  in   Commission  vi.    92 

—  declare  war  against  Dauton..  vi.  112 

—  take  seats  on  the  right vi.  115 

—  struggle  with  the  Mountain.,  vi.  144 
'—supported  by  i»ut>lic  opinion  vi.  149 

—  With  Madame  Koland vi.  153 

—  carry  arms vi.  155 

—  defeat  of vi.  157 

—  majority  assemble  at  Caen. .  vi.  158 

—  fall  of vi.  164 

*-  trial  of vi.  171 

—  in  C'oriciergerie vi.  173 

~  last  supjier  of  vi.  173 

—  gouig  to  execution vi.  174 

—  execution  of vi.  174 

—  last  of  the vi.  176 

—  resist  Reign  of  Terror vi.  275 


Girondins,  proscription  of y\.  874 

Gis^le.  daughter  of  Charles  the 

Simple i.  209 

Githa.  mother  of  Harold i.  287 

—  asks    William    for    Harold's 

body i.  287 

Giulay,  Austrian  diplomat vii.  129 

Glacidas.     Sec  Glaaesdale. 

Gladesdale.  Sir  William ii.  254 

—  ret  reat  and  death  ii,  257 

Glogau.  blockade  of  French  gar- 
rison   viii,    36 

Gnostics,  a  religious  sect i.  401 

"God  willeth  it" i.  305 

Godeheu,    M.,    a     director    of 

French  company  in  India. . .  v.  104 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  title  at  Je- 
rusalem   i.  .334 

God's  peace,  God's  truce i.  249,  267 

Godwin,  Count  of  Kent i.  274 

—  leads  Saxon  revolt  in  England  i.  275 

Goethe  at  Weimar vii.  243 

Gohier,  President  of  Directory.,  vi.  407 

—  under  arrest vi.  410 

Golden  B(^ok,  the vi.  353 

Golet,  fool  of  William  the  Bas- 
tard   i.  268 

Gk)lo,  bridge  of,  Corsicans  at ... .  v.  167 
Gondebaud,   King  of  the  Bur* 

gundians I.  110 

—  fear  of  Clovis 1.113 

—  betrayed  at  Dijon i.  117 

Gondelour,  sea-fight  off v.  294 

Gondi.  Cardinal  de iii.  426 

Gontram,  King  of  Orleans  and 

Burgundy i.  125,  184,  185 

—  treaty  with  Childebert I.  135 

Gonzalvo  of  Cordova ii.  428 

—  successes  over  French ii.  432,  483 

Goodfellows ii.  l'J4 

Gortschakoff.  General,   Russian  vii.  159 

Goth,  Bertrand  de,  elected  Pope  i.  483 
Goths.  Christian,  open  gates  of 

Narbonne  to  Franks  i.  163 

Gottschalk,  a  German  priest i.  3o8 

Goujon,  John,  Frencb  sculptor.,  iii.  la6 

Gourgues,  Dominic  de v.  114 

Gouvion  St.  Cyr  subdues  Cata- 
lonia    vii.  253 

Government,  Provisional,  form- 
ation of vi.  410 

—  members  of viii.  112 

Gower.  Leveson,  Lord,  English 

ambassador . .  vii.  164 

Gozlin.  Bi.shop  of  Paris i.  207 

—  interview  with  Siegfried  i.  207 

—  death  during  siege i.  208 

Grailli.  John  de,  Captal  of  Buch  il.  151 
Gramont,   Countess    Corisande 

tie iii.  369 

Gramont,  Duke  of,  killed  at  Fon- 

tenoy v.    87 

Granada,  army  of vii.  227 

Grand  Alliance,  composition  of  iv.  278 

Grand  Pre,  Dumouriez  at vi.  296 

Granson,  Burgundian  defeat  at  ii.  35* 
Grauvelle,   Chanceller   de.   Pa- 
piers  (VEtat iii.  168 

Granville,  Lord,  ambassador  at 

^     Paris  Viii,  8*4 

Grasse,  Count  de,  fleet  of v.  987 

—  naval  reverses ^   29C 
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Orasae,  Count  de.  takes  Tobago  v.  287 

Oravilllers  in  marching  order,  vi.  210 

Gra villa,  Spanish  admiral vii.  112 

Great  Ledger,  the  v.  391 

Greece,  atfairs  of viii.  263 

Greeks,  arrival  in  Gaul  i.    10 

—  combine  against  Gauls i.    24 

Gregoire.  Abb^'i        vi.  114 

—  election  of,  to  Chamber viii.  233 

Gkregory  III.,  I'ope,  asks  aid  of 

Charles  Martel i.  156 

Gregory  of  Tours,  Hmtoires  des 

Prunes . .      i   128 

—  quoted i.  130,  131,  132,  1^1,  135,  141 

Gregory  VII.,  proclaims  expedi- 
tion to  Jerusalem i.  802 

—  moral  influence i.  398 

Gregr.ry  XIII.,  Pope iii.  283 

Gregory  XIV.  elected  pope,  1590    iii.  875 

Grena<ia.  treaty  of ii.  427 

—  taken  by  French v.  279 

Grenoble,  insurrection  of v.  365 

—  military  attack  attempted  viii.  226 
Grey    Leiigues    of    Protestant 

Swiss iv.  Ill 

Grfcnaldi,    Regnier  de,  Italian 

admiral  i.  466 

Gripp<x  son  of  Charles  IMartel  .  i.  159 

—  intrigues  against  his  brothei-s  i.  159 

—  killed  in  combat i.  160 

Orisons,  the  Iv.  Ill 

—  army  at  Trent vii.    81 

Grotius,  Hugo,  Swedish  ambas- 
sador    iv.  126 

Grouchy,  General,  suspended.,  vi.  258 

—  fails  to  receive  instructions 

of  Napoleon viii.  181 

—  learns  of  Waterloo viii.  187 

Grouvelle,secretary  of  the  coun- 
cil      vi.  139 

Guailaloupe  taken  by  English. .  v.  151 
Guadeloiipe  taken  by  English . .  vi.  313 
Guard,    Cfitizen,    becomes    Na- 
tional    vi.    23 

—  National vi.    22 

—  refuses  to  remove  Manuel . . .  viii.  255 

—  Old,  cold  reception  of  Louis 

^     XVni Tui.  13.3 

Guards.  French vi.    19 

Guastalla,  battle  of v.    67 

Guerande,  peace  of.   ii.  153 

Guercheville,  Marchioness  of..  v.  116 

Gu6rin,  Bishop  of  Senlis  i.  893 

Guerin.advocate-generalin  1515, 

condemned  to  death iii.  212 

Guerrilla,  Spanish vii.  341 

Guesclin,  Bertrand  du ii.  1.0 

—  takes  Mantes  and  Meulan  ...  ii.  i.=>0 

—  made  Marshal  t.f  Normandy  ii.  152 

—  captured  at  Aurav ii.  153 

—  leads  Grand  Company  to  Spain  ii.  158 

—  constable  of  Castile ii.  160 

—  surrenders     to     Prince     of 

Wales ii.  161 

—  ransoms  himself ii.  1G2 

—  made  cons«^able  of  France. . .  ii.  165 

—  resigns  sword  of  constable. . .  ii.  170 

—  illness  and  death ii.  170 

—  funeral  services  of ii.  171 

Guiana,  French  settlements  in  v.  166 

—  Directory  sends  its  enemies 
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Guibert   of    Nogent,   historian 

time  of  Louis  the  Fat ii.  22,  S4 

Guichen,  Count  de v.  283 

Quichen,  M.  de v.  364 

Guidal,  General viii.     7 

Guienne,     Duke    of,     Charles, 

death ii.  850 

Guignard,  John,  a  Jesuit  father, 

hanged iii.  419 

Guillotine,  horrcre  of  the vi.  196 

—  furies  of  the vi.  223 

Guines,  M.  de,  French  amlm&sa- 

dor V.  269 

Guines,    Raoul.  Count   of,    be- 
headed by  John  II ii.    93 

Guiscard,    Robert,    founder  of 

kin^^loni  of  Naples i.  31(1 

Guis(\  Charles  de.  Cardinal  of 

Lorraine  iii.  190 

—  sketch  of iii.  218 

—  arrest  and  death  of iii.  3.53 

Guise,  Claude  of     iii.    55 

Guise.  Duke  of,  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine    iii.  190 

—  defends  Metz iii.  196 

—  is  sent  to  Italy iii.  199 

—  takes  command  of  army iii.  206 

—  captures  Calais iii.  207 

—  character  of iii.  217 

—  appointed  lieutenant-general  iii.  227 

—  death  of iii.  254 

Guise,  H  nry  of iii.  :J67 

—  and  Marguerite  of  Valois  . . .  iii.  iRh 

—  marries  Catherine  of  Clevea  iii.  270 

—  as  leader  of  Catholics    iiL  819 

—  defeats   allies  at  Port-A-Bin- 

son iii.  322 

—  defeats  Germans  at  Auneau  iii.  331 

—  attempts  repulse  of  Swiss  and 

German  allies. iii.  831 

—  visits  Henry  IV.  at  Paris iii.  338 

—  puts  an  end  to  insurrection. .  iii  341 

—  warned  of  plots  against  his 

life iii.  349 

—  in  council  chamber  of  Henry 

m iii..35l 

—  assassinated iii.  36a 

Guise,   Duke  of.  Charles,  gov- 
ernor of  Provence  iii.  43] 

Guises  and  Malcontents iii.  223 

—  victory  over  conspirators    . .  iii.  287 

—  cruelty  toward  conspirators  iii.  223 

—  proposition  to  Catherine  de 

Medici iii.  240 

—  seek   alliance  with   German 

Lutherans iii.  245 

—  and    their    partisans    leave 

caurt  of  Charles  I.-C iii.  283 

—  return  to  court  of  Charles  EL  iii.  290 

—  convention  with  Philip  II     . .  iii.  324 
Guiton,  Jolm,  mayor  of  La  Ro- 

chelle Iv.    98 

—  oath  of iv.    93 

—  dies  at  La  RocheJle  iv.    99 

Guizot.  Hi.^tory  of  Civilization 

in  France i.  167,  228.  258 

—  Collection  des  M^moires.  etc.  i.  217 

—  Esftnys  upon  a  Compartiiive 

History  of  France  and  Eruf 

land 1.  atw 

—  Essais     8ur      VHi*toir9     de 

Fraiiee ii.     9 
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Guizot,  Comeille  et  son  tempM 

iv.  157, 161.  405 
•^  Hisfoire  de  In  Republique  d' 

Atujieterreet  dr  Cronucell..      iv.  200 

—  Melange  biographiques,  quot- 

ed   V.  238.  a31 

—  Washington,  quoted, v.  265 

—  and  .Madame  tie  btael vii.  :iil2 

—  Quotvd vii.  214 

—  Mt moires  quoted.    See  vol.  riii. 

—  on  Napoleon   viii.  126 

^  difficult  niis.sion  of viii.  194 

—  commissary  for  the  king viii.  )iZ\ 

—  lectures  of viii.  267 

—  pamphlet  On  Capital  Punish- 

ynvnt  for  Political  Offences  viii.  296 

—  and  public  instruction viii.  314 

—  against  the  Cabinet viii.  330 

—  ambassador  to  London viii.  3."^ 

—  receives  drafts  of  two  treaties  viii.  3.36 

—  apprehensive  of  the  future. . .  viii.  336 

—  poi)ular  indignation  against. .  viii.  379 
Gundichaire,  Burgimdian  king. .        i.  106 

Gundioch,  Burgundian  king i.  106 

Gunrheuque,    Queen,     marries 

Clotaire 

Gustavus    Adolphus,    King    of 
Sweden iv. 

—  rising  power  of iv. 

—  in  I\  )merania iv. 

—  marches  upon  Germany.  ...      iv. 

—  successes  in  Uermany iv. 

—  enters  Augsburg iv. 

—  destroys  army  of  Tilly iv. 

—  nnerses  in  Uermany iv. 

— 'killnd  at  Ltitzen    iv. 

—  and  his  j)age,  death  of iv. 

—  review  of  his  career iv. 

Guy  of  BurgundjV' i. 

—  conspires  against  his  brother       i. 
Guveime.  conquest  of ii. 

—  English  in ii. 

Guyon.  Madame,  and  Fenelon. .      iv. 

—  imprisonment  of iv. 

Gyptis i. 

—  presenting  the  goblet  to  Eu- 

xenes i. 


i.  129 


106 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
119 
120 
121 
123 
123 
268 
270 
295 
298 
354 
356 
12 


Haarlem,  gates  closed  to  impe- 
rial eagles 

—  entered  by  French  troops. . . 
Hadrian.  Roman  Emperor 

—  reign  of     

Hat^ue,  treaty  1720 

Hainault.   Protestant  insurrec- 
tion in      

Hakem.  Kalif  of  Egypt 

^  persecuted  Christians 

Halle,  Bernadotte  attacks 

Ham.  castle  of.   accused    sent 

to 

Hamburg  evacuated  by  French 

authorities 

—  merchants,  war  contributions 

of 

Hannibal  finds  allies  in  Gaul  .. 
Hanover,  treaty  of.  1725 

—  invaded  hy  French  troops. . . 

Hapsburg.  liudolph  of 

Harcourt.  Codfrev  d',  Counsel- 
lor of  Edward  III 

—  arretjt  and  execution. 
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vii.  333 

vii.  S:i4 

i.    79 

i.    79 

V.    36 
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iii. 

285 

i. 

301 

•  1. 

301 

vii. 

144 

vi. 

225 

viii. 

25 

viii. 

41 

i. 

35 

V. 

63 

vii. 

i  i 

i. 

455 

ii. 

81 

ii 

71 

Hardicanute.  last  Danish  king 

of  England i.  871 

Harlay,     Achille    de,    premier 

president iii.  843 

Harlette,  mother  of  William  the 

Bastard i.  265 

Haro,  Don  Louis  de,  represents 

FhilipIV iv.  206 

Harold,  son  of  Godwin i.  275 

—  goes  to  Normandy i.  275 

—  oath  to  William  of  Normandy       i.  276 

—  proclaimed  king  of  England       i.  277 

—  marries  Saxon  lady .        i.  278 

—  summons  William  to  evacu- 

ate England L  288 

—  rejects  propositions  of  Wil- 

liam          i.  284 

—  slain  on  field  of  Hastings i.  286 

Hastenc.    See  Hastings. 

Hastings,  a  chief  of  the  North- 
men          i.  204 

—  artillce  for  capturing  Tuscan 

city i.  204 

—  becomes  landed  proprietor, .       i.  206 

—  becomes  Count  of  Chartres. .       i.  SOS 

—  expeditions  of 1.  205 

—  interview  with  Rollo i.  206 

—  sells  Chartres  to  Tetbold. . . .       i.  206 

Hastings,  battle  of i.  286,  287 

Hatzf eld.  Prince  of vii.  145 

—  condemnation  and  pardon . , .  vii.  146 
Hauranne,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran. .  iv.  78 
Hautefort.   Marie  de,  maid  of 

honor  to  queen iv.  52 

Haute-Guyenne,  assembly  of..  v.  313 
Hauteville,  Tancred  de,  cousin 

of  Bohemond i.  311 

Haugwitz,  explanations  of vii.  129 

Havenought,    Walter,  Burgim- 
dian knight  I.  808 

Hawkesbury,  Lord vll.    79 

Hay.  Lord  Charles v.    87 

He  refused  to  go  into  the  car- 
riage   viii.    98 

—  remained  there  a  long  while, 

and  his  eyes  vrere  filled  with 

tears i.  ^OO 

—  soon  recovered  himself,  and 

talked  familiarly   wiUi  the 

bishops vii.  304 

Hubert,  editor  of  P6re  Duchesne     vi.  140 

—  arrest  of vi.  150 

HMouville,     General,     ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg vii.    98 

Heinsius,  grand  pensionary  of 

Holland iv.  259,  280 

H<^lene,  Princess viii.  328 

Helley,  James  de,  knight  of  Ar- 

tois ii.  195 

H^loise.  abbess  of  the  Paraclete      i,  401 
Helvetians,    people   of    Gallic 

race 1.    49 

—  emigrate  from  Switzerland..       1.    50 

—  advance  forbidden  by  Csesar       i.    59 

—  overcome  by  Capsar i.  50,  51 

Hennebou,  siege  of ii.    68 

Henrietta   of    France    marries 

Charles  I.  of  England iv.    81 

Henrietta  of  England  marries 

brother  of  liouis  XIV 1  v.  221 

—  death  of iv.  228 

Henriot  directs  the  troops.     ...     vi.  153 


Henriot  outlawed vi.  208 

Henry  I.  of  France,  his  mar- 
riages    i,  250 

—  acknowledges    William    the 

Bastard i.  266 

—  excites  revolt  against  Duke 

of  Normandy i.  273 

—  death  of i.  273 

Henry  II.,  accession  to  throne  iii.  184 

—  takes  important  cities  in  Lor- 

raine   iii.  194 

—  continues  the  war  in  Italy. . .  iii.  199 

—  receives  war  herald  of  Mary 

Tudor iii.  201 

—  asks  for  inquisition  in  France  iii.  213 

—  death  of.  1.5,^9 iii.  215 

—  of  Germany,  and  Robert i.  245,  246 

Henry  III.  accedes  to  throne iii.  316 

—  and  the  League  treaty,  1585..  iii.  325 

—  and  German  ambassadors. . .  iii.  330 

—  reception  of  Guise iii.  339 

—  abruptly  leaves  Paris iii.  342 

—  opens  session   of  states-gen- 

eral at  Blois iii.  345 

—  makes  overtures  to  Henry  of 

Navarre iii.  356 

—  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  meet- 

ing of  iii.  358 

—  besieges  Paris  iii.  360 

—  assa.ssinated  by  a  monk iii.  360 

Henry  HI.  of  England  succeeds 

John  Lackland  as  king i.  415 

—  confirms  Great  Charter i.  416 

—  breaks  truce  with  Louis  IX. .  i.  438 

-—  does  homage  to  Louis  IX i.  438 

Henry  IV.  (Henry  of  Navarre). .  iii.  159 

—  at  Oileans iii.  233 

—  marries  Marguerite  of  Valois  iii.  283 

—  again   professes   Protestant- 

ism       iii,  818 

—  leaves  Paris  for  B6arn iii.  318 

—  protest  against  popes  bull. .  iii.  325 

—  letter  to  Henry  ill iii.  327 

—  excommunicated    by  Sixtus 

V iU.  328 

—  interview  with  Catherine  de 

MMici iii.  328 

—  manifesto  of  loyalty  to  Hen- 

ry III     iii.  356 

—  visits  Henry  III  iii.  3.53 

—  accession  to  throne iii.  362 

—  proclaimed   king   of    France 

by  Protestants iii.  368 

—  renews     war     against     the 

League iii.  367 

—  receives  reinforcements  from 

Queen  Elizabeth iii.  367 

—  compels  retreat  of  Mayenne 

from  Arques iii.  371 

-—  growing  strength  of  his  gov- 
ernment    iii.  373 

—  wins  battle  of  Ivry iii.  379 

—  and  Colonel  Schomberg iii.  379 

—  invests  Paris iii.  380 

—  consultation  with  Rosny iii.  385 

—  abjures  Protest.'xntism iii.  893.  401 

—  besieges  and  takes  Dreux. . . .  iii.  399 

—  measures  to  compel    accep-  ' 

tance  of  conditions iii.  399 

—  home  conquests  of,  1594 iii.  408 

»•  continued       opposition      of 

League .  iii.  408 


Henry  IV.  sends  solenm  embas- 
sy to  Rome yi  40f 

—  anointment  at  Chartres,  1594  iii  410 

—  capture  of  Paris iii.  413-415 

—  visits  the  princesses  of  Lor- 

raine   iii.4ii 

—  Lettres  missives  de iii.  4I8 

—  declares  war  against  Philip  IT.  iii.  420 

—  defeats  Spanish  detachment 

near  Dijon  — iii.  423 

—  letters  to  his  sister  Catherine, 

quoted iii.  423,  424 

—  letter  to  Du  Plessis-Mornaj-, 

quoted ui.  427 

—  and  Mayenne,  reconcihation 

of iii.  42T 

—  absolution    of,    by    Clement 

Vm iii.  427 

—  at  Monceaux,  visit  from  May- 

enne    iii.  428 

—  deplorable  condition  of   his 

finances iii.  432 

—  his  relations  with  the  Protes- 

tants   iii.  487 

—  signs  edict  of  Nantes iii.  444 

—  and  Duchess  of  Beaufort iii.  461 

—  passion  for  Mile,    de   Mont- 

morency    iii.  469 

—  marriage  with  Marguerite  of 

Valois  annulled iii.  462 

—  marries  Marj  de  Medici iii.  463 

—  permits  return  of  Jesuits iii.  468 

—  conspiracy  of  Biron iii.  465 

—  a.ssa.ssiuated  in  his  carriage. .  iii.  473 
Henry  IV.  of  England,  death  of, 

1413 ii.  211 

Henry  V.  Emperor  of  Germany  i.  385 

—  retreats  before  Louis  VI i.  885 

Henry  V.  of  England,  accession 

of ii.  211 

—  renews  war  with  France ii.  213 

—  invades  France ii.  213 

—  defeats  French  at  Agincourt  ii.  214 

—  resumes  campaign  in  France  ii.  219 

—  tak»^s  Rouen ii.  220 

—  and  Duke  of  Burgundy ii.  226 

—  carries  Poutoise ii.  228 

—  marries  Catherine  of  France  ii.  233 

—  death  of ii.  231 

Henry  VI.  of  England ii.  236,  238 

—  crowned  at  Notre  Dame ii.  281 

—  marries  Margaret  of  Anjou. .  ii.  294 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  meets 

Charles  V.  of  Spain  at  Do- 
ver   iii.    31 

—  and  Francis  I.  at  Ardres.     ..  iii.    3!i 

—  negotiates  with  Louise  of  Sa- 

vov iii.    77 

—  as  ally  of  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 

olic    ii.  465 

—  at  war  with  Louis  XII ii.  469 

—  besieges  Touruai ii.  471 

—  invests  Tournai ii.  472 

—  alliance     with     Charles    V. 

against  Francis  1.  and  60U- 

man  II.,  1543 iii.  105 

—  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn iii.  143 

—  proclaims    himself   spiritual 

head  of  English  church iii.  143 

Henry.  Duke  of  Anjou,  crowned 

King  of  Poland iii.  3li 

—  cold  reception  at  Heidleberg  iii.  dOt 
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iv.  47 
i.  236 

V.  360 

iii.  822 

i.  298 

i.  298 
114 

284 


iii.  IGI 


i.  -Sin 
iii  It)6 
iii.  212 


i.  213 
1.  217 


Hf>nry  of  Navarre.    See  Henry 

It.  ' 

Henry  of  Tran.stamare  claims 

throne  of  Castiile ii.  146,  157,  158 

Henry.  Diike  of  Montmorency, 

at  Ca^stlenaudary 

Henry  of  Uurgundy   

Henry,  Patrick,  in  Virginia  As- 
sembly  

Henry  the  Scarred.     See  Guise 
Heraclius,  (ireek  emp>eror 

—  retakes  Jerusalem 

Herljois,  Collot  d' vi 

—  at  Lyons vi 

—  tliuiiderbolts  of vi.  2b4 

Hercules,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  mar- 

nesi  Kenee  

Hereditary    rights    established 

i.  229.  230 

—  monarchy,  respect  for 

Heresy,  death  sentences  for 

—  exejuLiOUs  under  Henry  II... 
Herntian      See  Arminius. 
Hcrnieugarde,  wife  of  Louis  the 

Debounair 

—  death  of 

Herself  drew  out  the  arrow ii.  257 

Herulians.    ^See  German  nations 

Herviiiy,  M.  d' vi.  90 

Hervilly.  Count  d" vi.  269 

Hildebrand.  a  monk  i.  278 

Hillifis,  (jieueral  l!oraguev  d'. .      vi.  351 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Khelnis 

i.  188,  189 

Hire,  La  ...   ii.  23U 

—  his  soldiers  dug  a  grave  with 

their    swords,    and    buried 

their  general vii.  2.56 

Histoirt  du  bon  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard        ii.  454 

mstoire  du  bon  ChevfiUer  san* 

Peur  et  saiis  Reproche 

ii.  426,  iii.  13,  58,  Gl 
Hist  lire  de  la  Mai  son  de  Bour- 
bon ,  quotexl ill.   57 

Eistoire  Univn-selle iii.  896 

Ho<,>he.  (.if  neral vi.  271 

^- paiiflcation  of  Vendi^e vi.  225 

—  m^uutiiuis  di.M."ipline  in  army     vi.  207 

—  iuipri.sonrnent  ot vi.  313 

—  failure  of  his  expedition vi.  338 

—  death  of vi.  305 

HcH-hsrett.  battle  of,  1704 iv.  279 

Ho<quiucourt,   Marsiial  d\  de- 
feated by  Cond6 iv.  189 

Hofer,  Andrew,  leads  insurrec- 
tion             vii.  265 

^execution  of vii.  :i20 

Hohtwiiolie,  I'rince  of vii.  142 

w- allies  of vii.  144 

—  capitulates  before  Prenzlow    vii.  146 

Boiuiiliuden,  battle  of vii.    30 

fiollahrunn vii.  128 

Holland  accedes  to   treaty  of 

Rouen iii,  434 

—  at  war  vith  England iv,  221 

—  leAi^ue  with  Spain   iv.  232 

—  restores  the  sta.ltholderate. .     iv.  237 

—  holds    sea    against     hostile 

fleets  iv.  241 

—  clamors  for  peace iv.  246,  248 

—  ipedal  peace  with  France. .       iv.  250 


Holland,  effect  of  war  upon'Its 

commerce iv.  966 

—  end  of  her  political  influence  iv.  298 

—  political  revolution  in v.    94 

—  re-establi.shes    the    stadthol- 

derate.  1672 t.    94 

—  French  invasion  of v.    94 

—  decline  of v.  855 

—  conquered  by  French vl.  817 

—  treaty  with  France,  1795. .   . .  vi.  319 

—  Invaded    by   General    Aber- 

cn >niby vi.  405 

—  projected  union  with  France  vii  329 

—  insurrections  and  mutiny  in  vii.  381 
Hollanders,  prudence  and  abU- 

ity  of  iv.  110 

Holy  Cross,  Feast  of  Exultation  i.  298 

Homspech,  Ferdinand  de vi.  381 

Hondschoote,    republican    vic- 
tory at vi.  312 

Hononus  111.  succeeds  Innocent 

ill i.  41J 

Hood.    Admiral,    takes  posses- 
sion of  Toulon vi.  286 

Horn,     Count,     murders     for 

money v.    17 

—  Swedish  marshal iv.  124 

Hortalez.  koderigo  and  Co v.  271 

Hospital.  Michael  de  T iii.  223 

—  oj'p  's,-s  (iuises  to  Catherine 

de  Medici iii.  240 

—  retires  to  Vignay hi.  2U5 

—  death  of iii.  804 

Hospitallers,      brilliant      dayis 

ended   vl.  387 

Hotel  de  Ville vi.    14 

—  pillaKed iv.  192 

—  m  hands  of  rioters viii.  281 

Houchard,     Geneial,      defeats 

English  at  Hoixischoote  ..  vi.  318 
Howe,   General.    English    com- 
mander in  .Aniei  icu v  26? 

Hugh,  abbot  of  Cluni I.  857 

Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandols.. ..  i.  818 

Hugh IheGreat.IiukeoL  France.  i.  238 
Hugonet.    Chancellor    of    Bur- 

guii-iy ii.  864 

Huguenot  i>arty  receives  death- 
blow at  liochelle iv.  100 

—  in  France  dead iv.  104 

Hug-uenots,     determination     to 

oxterminate      them      from 

France ill.  283 

—  persecutions  in  reign  of  Louis 

XIV iv,  828,337 

—  incidents  of  the  persecution, 

time  of  Louis  XiV Iv.  340 

—  in  Flf)rida  v,  1 13 

Htiillier  L\  provost  of  trades- 
men   ill.  413 

Hullin  directs  attack  on  Bastile  vi.    19 

—  assaulted  by  Malet viii.     7 

Humbercourt.'Sire  de ii.  364 

Humbert  1I„  Coimt  of  Vienness  ii.    97 

—  crusade  against  Turks ii.    97 

—  abdicates  in  favor  of  Prince 

Charles  of  France U.    97 

Hum  bert,    C^neral,    surrender 

of vi.  397 

Hume.    History    of    England 

quoted i.  489 

Humieres,  Marshal iv.  251 


Huningue,  bridge  of vl.  388 

Hunald,  son  of  Eudes i.  169 

—  attempts    to    win    indepen- 

dence.. .   i.  169 

.—  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  son  i.  160 
r—  leave  monastery  to  recover 

Aquitania i.  167 

Hundred  daj's,  the vi.  6,  viii.  145 

Hundred  Years  War,  from  reign 

ol  Philip  of  Valois  to  Charles 

Vn..   ii,   41 

—  outbreak ii.    61 

—  end  of ii  SCI 

Hungarians,  first  appearance..  i.  211 

—  devastate  Western  Europe. . .  i.  211 

—  rise    in     defence    of    Maria 

Theresa v.    76 

Huns,  the 1,  106 

—  defeated  by  Romans  at  Cha- 

lons   i.  108 

—  driven  out  of  Gaul i.  108 

—  a  people  of  Northern  Europe  i.  173 
Hurault.  Michal.  pamphlet  upon 

Free  Discoxirae.  etc iii.  344 

Huss,    John,    condemned    and 

burnt  as  a  heretic ill.  143 

Huxelles.  Marshal  d" Iv.  291 

—  at  head  of  foreign  affairs v.     9 

—  refuses  to  sign  the  quadruple 

alliance v.    31 

Hyder,   All.   conqueror   of   the 

Carnatic v.  291 

—  honors  to  M.  de  Suff  ren v.  293 

Iberians  in  Gaul i.  10,  1 1 

Ibero-Aquitanians,  tribes  of i.    17 

Ibn-al-Arabi,  governor  of  Sara- 

gossa 1,  178 

—  tenders  allegiance  to  Charle- 

magne    i.  179 

Ibrahim  Bey  retires  to  Belbeys  vi.  ;:i86 

—  at  Cairo     vii.    28 

Ideville,  Lelorgne  d' vii.  399 

**  I  have  a  sorrowful  mission  to 

accomplish  ""   vii.  297 

Imola.  Bishop  of.    See  Pius  VII. 

Impart ials  vi.    49 

Imperialists  capture  Mantua...  iv.  113 

—  defeated  at  Rocroi iv.  168 

—  masters  of  Italy.  1707 iv.  282 

—  prepare  to  invade  France.    . .  iv.  297 
*'  In  his  hands  the  keys  of  the 

gates  " il.  127 

Incarville,  Saldaigne  d',  at  Caen  iii.  406 

Index  Expurgatorius  of  Europe  vii.  147 

India.  French  interests  in v  97,  101 

—  English  establishments  in. . .  v.  100 

—  native  disturbances  in v.  101 

—  political  advance  of  Dupleix  v,  102 

—  renewal     of     English     and 

French  troubles v.  292 

Indies,  Two v.    96 

Infantry  in  time  of  Louis  XII. .  ii.    40 

Informing  as  a  trade v.    16 

Ingeburga,    Princess,    of   Den- 
mark   i.  416 

—  repudiated  b}'  Philip  II i.  416 

—  aj)peals  to  Celestine  lU i.  416 

—  cruel  treatment  of 1.416 

Innocent  III i.  403 

-^  sends    missionaries     among 

Albigensians. i.  404 


Innocent   III.    orders    crusade 

against  Albigensians i.  406 

—  and  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  .i.  409,  410 

—  death  of i.  419 

Innocent  XII.,  Pope iv.  269 

Innocent  XIII.,  Pope v.    41 

Innspruck,      capitulation       of 

French  column vii.  271 

—  evacuated  by  Deroy vii.  881 

Inquisition  receives  support  of 

Louis  IX i  451 

Inspectors,  king's,  the iv.    70 

Institute  of  Egypt vi.  386 

Insurrection    in    favor   of    the 

Commune  at  Cambrai ii,    28 

Into  the  river ii.  281 

Invalides  pillaged  for  arms vi!    17 

—  people  seize  the  arms vi.    18 

Invasion,  the viii.    80 

Ireland,  insurrection  of  French 

troops vi.  397 

—  Catholic,  opposes  elevation  of 

William  of  Orange iv.  255 

Irish   troops    defeated   at    the 

,      Boyne iv.  257 

Irminsul.  Saxon  idol i.    16 

Iron  Mask,  the iv.  435 

Ironsides.    See  Bioern. 
Iroquois,  Indian  tribe  in  Amer- 
ica   V.  120 

Isabel,  Queen  of  France ii.  183 

—  of    France,     intimacy     with 

Duke  of  Orleans ii.  196 

—  shameless  life ii.  217 

—  banished  tt)  Tours ii.  217 

—  death  of ii,  287 

Isabella  of  Castile,  death  of ii.  405 

Isabella  II.  of  Spain viii.  ,324 

—  marriage  with  Duke  of  Cadiz  viii.  369 
Isabel  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Philip 

in i.  4.'i5 

Isabel  of  Bavaria ii.  18-i 

—  Sre  Isabel.  Queen. 

Isabel     of    Hainault,    marries 

Philip  II i.  388 

Isambert,  liecueil  des  anciennes 

lots  Frai}g(iises iv.    03 

Ischia.  Ferdinand  II.  at. ii.  410 

Islamism  founded  by  Mahomet  i.  298 

—  decline  of  power  in  Southern 

Europe 1.  164 

Isle,    Rouget    de    1',  author  of 

Marseillaise vi.  173 

Isle-Adam,    Marshal,     rebuked 

by  Henry  V.  of  England. . .  ii.  234 

Isly,  battle  of viii.  857 

Isnard,  the  threat  of vi.    68 

—  President  of  Assembly vi.  150 

"  It  is  rather  hard  bread  " i.  447 

—  was  a  sijrht  at  once  brilliant 

and  sad vii.  884 

—  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Nie- 

men  that  the  two  emperors 

met vu.  159 

Italian  allies  claim  battle  of  For- 

nova Ii.  418 

—  artists  in  France iii,  13* 

—  Consulte vii.    60 

—  lea-'ue,  Mar.  31 ,  1496 Ii.  411 

—  states,  influence  on  French 

expedition ,  U.  401 

Italy,  msurrection  in I.  914 
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Italy,  unsettled  condition  of. 

—  six  stales  m  15th  century. .. 

—  the  sehuol  of  French  art 

—  the  war  lu.  1640-1 1>42 

—  Freuch  ciimpaign  in,  ITOG 

—  war  in,  1735 

—  French  a  rniy  in 

Ivry.  battle  of,  letter  of  Henry 

IV 

Jacobin  club  

Jacobus,  their  power  Bhakeu 

—  fail  of    

»—deputie«  condemned  to  trans- 
portation     

—  club  re-opened 

Jac«|uery 

—  read  ion  uf^ainst 

JatTa  .succumbs  to  Bonaparte  . . 

jHkoub<»wo,  engagement  at 

James  II.  of  England  arrives  in 

France 

—  reception  by  Louis  XIV 

—  leaves    Prance    for   Ireland, 

IGStt  

—  returns  to  France 

—  dies  at  8t.  <iermaiti 

James  III.  or  .James  Stuart 

—  unsuccessful    attempt    upon 

8c  tland 

Jansenism  stifled  in  France.... 
Jar.bn  du  Hoi.    6ee  Jardin  des 

Planres   

—  des  Piantes     

Jar^eau.  assault  at 

—  iir-idjre  defended  by  Turonne 

Jarnac.  l)attle  of 

Jefferson,  letter  to  Mr.  Ilandolph 

—  draws  lip  declaration  of  inde- 

pendence  

J»'lrieu,  French  refugee  'n  Hol- 
land  

Jemmapen,  battle  of 

Jena,  battle  of 

Jerome  of  Prague  burned  as  a 
heretic 

Jerome.  Kin'^  <»f  "Westphalia, 
crowTi  tbreatened ... 

—  dethroned   

Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City 

—  holy  city  to  the  Mussulmans 

—  taken   by  A rabs 

—  pi Igrri mages  resumed    

—  pei-secuLiou  of  Christians  — 

—  pdirri mages  to 

—  tlepfirture  of  crusaders  for.. . 

"—  iiiege  of.  bv  crusaders i. 

»    In  the  h.mds  of  cru-saders 

—  crusaders  choose  a  king 

assizes  of 

—  after  (ioiitrey  de  Bouillon.... 

—  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of. . . 

—  untler  sieu'e  by  Saladin 

—  capitulates  to  Saladin 

Jesuits  in  Poitugal 

—  decree  of  Parliament  against, 

1761     V.  156 

—  destruction  of  in  France v.  1  .'i? 

—  expelled  from  Spain,  1767 v.  157 

-  R<  me  dissolves  the  order,  1773      v.  158 

—  general    prosecution    of,   in 

Paris iii.418 


U.  148 
ii.  401 
iiL  136 
iv.  181 
iv.  281 
V.  67 
vi.   67 

iii.  376 

vi.    38 

vi.62,218 

vi.  218 

vi.  224 

vi.  406 

ii.  124 

ii.  125 

vi.  888 

vii.  392 

iv.  254 
iv.  254 

iv.  255 

iv.  2.57 

iv.  274 

V.    25 

v.    25 
iv.    78 

V.  220 
V.  220 
ii.  261 
Iv.  189 
iii  208 
V.  263 

V.  267 

iv.  329 

vi.  300 

vii.  143 

iii.  143 

vH.  281 
viii.  54 
i.  207 
i.  2<J8 
i.  208 
i.  298 
i.  299 
i.  SvOl 
i.  :i08 

38i-a'« 

i.  8.'« 
i.  334 
i.  3:i5 
i.  848 
i.  ^8 
i.  349 
i.  3.'^^ 
V.  155 


Jesuits  demand  permission  to 

return  to  France iii.  4fi9 

—  receive  permission  to  return 

to  Paris iii.  461 

—  driven  from  Portugal v.  155 

—  increasing  influence  of viii.  364 

Jews  recalled  for  twenty  years  ii.  139 

—  admit    Northmen    into   Bor- 

deaux   1.208 

—  persecuted  by  Christians i.  247 

Joan  of  Arc Ii.  241,  293 

—  hears  heavenly  voices  ii.  242 

—  visits  Baudricourt ii.  242 

—  manifesto  to  English u.  248 

—  visits  Charles  VII ii.  246 

—  meets  Charles  VII.  at  Tours  ii.  258 

—  before    examiners    at    Poi- 

tiers  ii.  247,  249 

—  banner  of..  ii.  250 

—  opposition  to  ii.  261 

—  enters   Orleans  at   head  of 

French  army ii.  262 

—  wounded il.  256 

—  re-enters  Orleans ii.  257 

—  urg:es  coronation  of  Dauphin  ii.  258 

—  victories  of ii  261 

—  at  Troy es h.  i.'t)3 

—  after  siege  of  Orleans ii.  265 

—  wounded  at iL  256.  2t)6 

—  reception  at  Compi^gne ii.  207 

—  distrusts  Duke  of  Bui-gundy..  ii.  267 

—  captured  at  Compiigne  ii.  268 

—  visited  ia  prison  of  Kouen... .  ii.  270 

—  trial  of  ii.  272-276 

—  burned  at  Kouen  by  Englhih..  ii  279 

—  rehabilitation  of ii.  280 

Joan  (Isabel;  of  Angoulume i.  430 

Joan  of  Belleville,  story  of ii.  71-73 

Joan  of  Flanders ii.    67 

—  burns  ent'i!iy"s  quarters ii.    68 

—  varying  fortunes  of ii.    70 

Joan  (.f  France  marries  Charles  ii.    99 

—  to  Aiuiie  of  Beaujeu  . .  ii.  395 

—  interview  with  Charles  VIU..  ii.  396 

—  dies  in  convent ii.  477 

Joan  of    Peiithievre.  ii.    70 

See  also  Joan  the  Cripple. 

Joan  of  Valois Ii.    66 

Joan  Hachette ii.  342 

Joan     the     Cripple,    wife    of 

Charles  of  Blois ii.   70 

—  ably  conducts  cause  of  her 

husband   ii.    70 

—  convokes  general  assembly  of 

partisans ii.    70 

Joans,  the  three,  war  of U.    78 

John  I.  of  France i.  494 

John  IT.  the  Good,  accession  of.,  il.    98 

—  beheads  Count  of  Guines ii.    98 

—  breaks  up  banquet  of  his  son  ii.  100 

—  unwise  tinancial  policy ii.  loi 

—  captured  \>y  P^inglish   ii.  104 

—  convokes    states-general    of 

I^ngue  d'oil ii.  107 

—  held  j)rJsoner  by  the  English  ii.  110 

—  at  Bordeaux ii.  11* 

—  captivity  in  England  ii.  i;i4 

—  rpnsom ii.  133 

—  liberated  by  Prince  of  Wales  ii.  138 

—  meeting:  with  Bklward  III ii.  139 

—  founds  second  houae  of  Bur- 

gundy   It  140 


John  n.,  knightly  faith  of  .... . 

—  dies  in  London 

John.  King  of  England  (Lack- 
land), asks  safe-conduct  of 
Phihp 

*—  assassinates  young  Arthur. 

—  cited  l>efore  French  court. ... 

—  character  of 

—  alliance  with  Otho  IV 

~  insurrection  of  English  bar- 
ons  

—  death  of 

John,  King  of  Bohemia 

John  XV^.,  Pope 

John,  Archduke  of  Austria 

—  repulstxi  by  Prince  Eugene    . 
John,  Count  of  Nevers  .   

—  ransom  of 

John  f>f  Hahiault  at  battle  of 

Cr-  cy 

John,  Prince,  of  Lichtenstein . . . 

Joinville,  Sire  de 

Joinville,  writings  of 

—  History  of  dt.  Louis 

—  quoUxi i.  443, 

Joinville,  Prince,  in  Algiers. 

—  brmgs  remains  of  Napoleon 

to  France  

Joly,  M.,  confessor  of  Mazarin... 

Jomandes,  Gothic  liistorian 

Jommi,  General,  joins  serv  ice  of 

enemies 

Jones,  Paul,  American  privateer 
Jordan,  Camille. 

—  demands  religious  liberty     . . 

—  pledged  to  service  of  restora- 

tion     

Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria 

—  death  of,  1711. 

Joseph  II.  Emperor  of  Austria.. 

—  reigns  alone  

—  and  Catherine  H 

Josepli,  King  of  Spain 

—  enters  Madrid 

—  abandons  his  capital 

—  holds  coiut  at  the  Prado 

—  retakes  possession  of  Madrid.. 

—  position  in  Spain     

—  troublesome  complications  of 

—  feels  weight  of  Napoleon's  an- 

ger  

—  recalled  to  Paris     

Josephine,  marries  Napoleon  . . 

—  at  Montebello    

—  fears  a  divorce 

—  iDtercedes  for  D'Enghien  . . . 
•rowned  Empress 

—  receives  news  of  projected  di- 

vorce     

^the  unhappy,  screamed,  and 
fell  faiutmg 

—  character  of 

Joubert  triumphs  in  the  Tyrol . . 

—  manifesto  at  Mihm . 

—  pluoed  in  army  of  Italv  

—  apt*.  )iuted  to  army  of  Italy. . . 

—  death  of 

Jourdan  the  Headsman 

—  at  head  of  the  army    .....   . . 

—  deprive<i  of  his  command  ... 

—  mjlicary  conscription  of 

—  character  of 


U.  140 
ii.  141 


i.  390 
i.  390 
i.  390 
i.  3i^ 
i.  391 

i.  396 

i.  415 

ii.    49 

i.  841 

vii.    ;i.'9 

vu.  282 

ii.  194 

ii.  196 

ii.    89 

vii.  287 

i.  327 

iii.  117 

iii.  117 

449,  452 

viii.  3.57 

viii.  316 

vi.  209 

i.  107 

viii.    48 

V.  281 

vi.  355 

vi.  So6 

viii.  219 

iv.  292 

iv.  298 

V,  171 

V.  338 

V.  3.55 

Vii.  223 

vii.  227 

vii.  2^35 

vii.  252 

vii.  258 

vii.  3<>2 

vii.  307 

viii.    43 

viii.    74 

vi.  821 

vi.  354 

vu.    71 

vii.    89 

vii.  107 


vu 
vii 

323 
828 

vu. 

323 

VI. 

iU4 

vi. 

396 

vi. 

398 

vi. 

403 

vi. 

404 

vi. 

68 

vi. 

812 

vi. 

813 

VI. 

397 

vii. 

304 

Joumiac  de  Samt  M6ard 7i.  107 

Journal    d'un    Bourgeois    de 

Paris,  quoted  ...  .iii.  152,  162, 164,  166 

—  des  Debats,  power  of viii.  256 

—  des  Savants,  Colbert  foimds. .  iv.  427 
Joyeuse,  Anne,  Duke  of iii.  332 

—  death  of iij.  335 

Joyeuse,  Cardinal  de,  of  states- 
general  iv.    14 

Juan,  Don,  Spanish  general I  v.  200 

Juan,  Gulf,  the  debarkation  in. .  viii.  147 
Judith,    of    Bavaria,     marries 

Louis  the  Delvjuuair  ......  i.  217 

—  intrigue  with  Bernard  of  Sep- 

timania i^  218 

—  powerful  opposition  to i.  218 

—  shut  up  in  convent i.  218 

—  gains  triends  for  Louis L  219,  220 

—  plots  against i  ^20 

Juigii^,   M.  de,   Archbishop  of 

Paris V.  385 

Julian  II.,  Pope ii.  434 

—  character  of ii.  449 

—  takes  field  in  person. ii.  4.52 

—  deiUh  of ii.  4t>6 

Jumonville,  M.  de v.  121 

Jubainville,  d'Arbois    de.   His- 

toire  des  Ihics  et  des  Comtes 

de  Champagne i.  426 

Jumonville.  M.de,  in  Canada. .  v,  121 

Jung,  Murzapha v.  101 

Jung,  Nazir v,  102 

Junot,    aid-de-camp    of   Napo- 
leon   vi.  246 

—  before  Venetian  Senate vi.  349 

—  sent  to  Portugal vii,  165 

—  established  in  Lisbon  vii.  167 

—  isolated  in  Portugal vii.  2.'^ 

—  ordered  to  Spain vii.  250 

Justin.  Pere.  capucin.  Histoir&s 

des  Guerres  excit^es  dans  le 
Comtat    venaissiu   par    les 
Calvinistsdu  seizieme  siecle  iii.  172 
Juvenal  des  Ursins,  King's  ad- 
vocate   il.  202 

—  advice  to  Duke  of  Burgundy  ii.  207-209 

Kaja,  threatened  by  allies. .  viii.    31 
Kalbreuth,   Marshal,   terms   of 

Napoleon vii.  156 

Kalisch.  secret  convention  at. . .  viii.    26 
Karle,  WilUam,  chief  of  Good- 
fellows  ii.  122 

Kaunitz,    Count,    diplomat    of 

Maria  Theresa  v.  137 

—  draws  up  manifesto v.  174 

Kehl,  fortress  of vi.  338 

Keith,  Admiral,  squadron  of.    .  vii.  2.'J8 

—  demanding  Napoleon's  sword  viii.  206 
Kellermaim  at  Valmy vi.  126 

—  accused  of  weakness vi.  282 

—  at  Vimeiro vii.  236 

—  account  of  war  in  Spain .    ...  vii  340 

—  to  organize  army  of  reserve    viii.    74 

Keppel ,  Admiral ' v.  277 

Keren^al,  Le  Guex  de vi.    28 

Kersaint  resigns  from  conven- 
tion   vi.  188 

KhevenhuUer,  General  of  Aus- 

trians v,    78 

Khosroes  II.,  Sovereign  of  Per- 
sia   L88I 
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Khosroes  IT.  takes  Jesusalem.  I.  297 
Kaeuniayer,    Ueneral    of    Au9- 

triaiis        vif.  119 

KilidKe-Arslan,  Turkish  Sultan  i.  814 
Kiiuiaiiie,      i  ieuerai,       Bcciiuiis 

umier  orders  of vi.  233 

—  at  \  erona vL  350 

King's  Chamber  at  the  Louvre  v.  155 

Kieber   vi.  3S7 

—  Mayencais  under ...  vi.  257 

—  and    his   iiisubordinate    sol- 

diers      , vi.  389 

—  sad  state  of  army  in  Egypt.,  vii.    27 

—  a.ssassi  nation  of .....  vii,    28 

KneseiM-ck.    ri-u.<sian   envoy  to 

court  of  Alexander viiL    23 

Kni^'iithoud,  creatiou  and  devel 

opinfnt    1,258 

-  cerem.  )ny  of  adnnssiou i.  259 

—  oaths  of i.  259-261 

—  incivasHis:  power i.  260 

—  due  to  Ciinsiiauity i,  204 

K5ni^'st'erK,  defence  and  evacu> 

ation  uf vii.  159 

—  Macdonalii  falls  back  upou..  vii.  436 

K5nitrseck.  Field-Marshal v.    77 

Korsiikov,  Hut,siau  j^eneral vi.  404 

—■  defeated  by  P  rench  at  Zurich  vi.  105 
Kotzebue,   Auguste,   assassiua- 

tion  of    viii.  234 

Kourakiii,  Prince,  Russian  am- 

bassiidor vii.  377 

—  asks  his  i^assports    vii.  385 

Kraminski,  Polisii  bishop v.  170 

Kray.  Marshal,  liefeat  at  Engen  vii.    10 

Ki-emlin,  liie  army  leaving  the  vii.  414 

Kutaich,  oouveution  of viii.  324 

Kutuzof,  Russian  general  vii.  127 

—  clever  niaii(euvre  of vii.  128 

—  sup.rseties  Barclay  vii.  398 

Kymrians  in  (Jaul L  10,  16,  17 

—  pass  into  Spaiu i.    42 

—  Join  in  invasion  of  Italy i.    44 

Kj-Turo- Belgians,  tribes  of i.    17 

liABfeoovfeRE,  trial  and  execu- 

,      tion  of viii.  221 

Laboucht^re  sent  to  England  by 

Najkjleou       vii.  329 

La  Bourdonnaisinlndia v.    98 

La  Bruy ere,  sketch  of iv.  394 

Lachesnaye.  General vi.    86 

Lackland,    John.       See    John, 

King  (I^ackland) 
La  C'locheiterie,   31.  Claandeau 

,      tie v,277 

Lacroix  m  Assembly vi.  102 

Lati6bat.  Liifoud  de vi.  362 

La  Fayette,  Marquis  de v.  273 

—  CongrevSs     confers     title    oif 

major-general v.  274 

—  vice  president  of  As.sembly..  vi.    17 

—  commander  of  Citizen  Guard  vi.    22 

—  resigns.    vi,    55 

—  resumes  his  functions vi.    65 

—  orders  arrest  of  royal  family  vi,    57 

—  placed  at  head  of  an  army . .  vi.    70 

—  letter  to  Assembly vi.    73 

—  at  bar  of  Assembly vi.    79 

—  accused  In  Assembly        vi.    80 

—  protests  against  sedition vi.    S6 

—  arrested  by  Austrian  troopa  vi   96 


'    La  Fayette  Intrusted  with  inva- 

sion  of  BelguHu vi 

—  arrest  and  imprisonment vi 

—  speaks  from  the  tribune viii 

—  replies  to  Lucieu  Bonaparte  viii 

—  as  party  leafier, . .  ,  viii 

—  pmT)osestu  head  insurrection  viii 

—  ai>poiuted  to   command    Na- 

tional Guard viii, 

—  considere  question  of  repub- 

lic   viii. 

—  dies  at  La  Grange viii. 

La  Fayette,  Madame  do iv. 

Lahtte viii. 

—  generous  advances  of viii. 

Latttteau,  Jesuit.  Bishop v. 

La  toutaine,  Boileau,  MoliSre, 

and  Racine iv. 

—  sketch  of iv. 

La  Force,  Marquis  of iv 

La  Force vi. 

Laf orest,  minister  at  Berlin vii. 

Lagrange,  M.  de v. 

Lahatbe.  Colonel,  advocate  of 

\'aud vi. 

"  La  Henriade,"  the  rescue  of. .       v 
L;i  Hire ii.  251 

—  dies  at  Montauban ii 

Lahorie,  General viii. 

I^a  Jonquiere,  Manniis  of v 

La  Luzerne,  Chevalier  de v. 

Lally-Toleudal,  Count,  sketch  of      v 

—  in  India v.  106 

—  at  Pondicherry ...         v 

—  returns  to  France,  dies  upon 

scaffold  V.  110, 

La  Marche.  Count  of v 

La  M  a  rck.  Count  of v. 

Lauiartine,  keeps  alive  Napole- 
onic legend   viii 

Lamhalle,  Princess  of y 


murder  of 

Lambert,  Bishop  of  Arras 

Lamhesc.  Prince  de 

Lameth,  Alexander 

Lamoignon.  keeper  of  seals 

La  Morhe  imitates  La  Fontaine 
La  Motte.  Valois,  Countess  de 
Lampagie,  daughter  of  Eudes.. 

—  sent  to  Damascus 

Lancaster,  Henry  of   (Earl   of 

Derby),  success  in  Aquitaine 

Landau  freed  from  siege 

Landes  de  Charlemagne L 

Landon,  General,  occupies  Ty- 
rol   

Lan franc  fomids  abbey  of  Bee 

—  encounters  William  'the  Bas- 

tard  

—  becomes  Archbishop  of  Can- 

terbury   

Langres,  meeting  of  allied  sov- 
ereigns  

Langton.  Stephen,  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury i. 

Language,  French,  creation  of    lil. 

Lanyiculoc,  History  of,  quoted       i. 

—  Assembly  of ii. 

—  Histoirr  generale  du iiL 

—  proclaims      revolt      against 

LouisXlIL It, 

—  canal  of iv. 
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lAitgue  d'on,  northern  France  ii.  107 

Lanjuinais.  rage  in  Convention  vi.  126 

—  protest  agahist  decree  of  sup- 

pression   vi,  151 

^courage  in  the  Assembly  vi.  155 

—  protests  against  dictatorship  vii.    69 

Lannes,  General,  at  Areola vi,  ;i3ti 

Lannes,    General,    of     French 

army    vi.  341 

—  report  from  Saragossa vii.  259 

—  directing  the  assault vii.  2t)7 

—  and  .Marsiial  Bessi-'-res vii.  274 

—  farewell  to  Napoleon vii.  278 

—  death  of vii.  278 

Lannoy.  Charles  de,  viceroy  of 

Naples  iii.    57 

—  receives  sword  of  EVancis  I, 

at  Pavia iii.    72 

La  Noue,  Francois  de,  Memoires 

de    iii.  251,  261,  282 

Lanusse,  General,  killed  at  Ca- 

nopa     vii.   44 

Lanzknechts  of  Francis  I iii.    12 

Laon,  commune  of ii.  14-29 

—  at  end  of  11th  century ii.    15 

—  insurrection  of  ii.  19-23 

—  the  cathevlral  of  ii.    19 

La  Pevrouse.  M.  de v.  332 

Laplace.  M.  de v.  S-il 

Larks,  Wihiara-a- ii.  143 

La  Riviere.  Etienne  de vi.    25 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Duke  of  ..iv.  177,  188 

—  and  his  fair  friends iv.  392 

—  assassinated vi.  110 

La  Rochelle,  siege  of,  by  Louis 

XIII iv.    95 

Larrey,   Surgeon,   ordering  the 
the  Russian  wounded  to  be 

coll«r--ted  vii.395 

La  Salle,  expeditions  of   v,  1 18 

La  Salp'^tri^re  vi,  108 

Latin  E*^jpire  of  the  East i.  3(51 

—  literature  iii 

Latouche-Treville,         Admiral, 

commands   Toulon   squad- 
ron    ...  vii, 

—  death  of.     vii 
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110 
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Latour.  Count  vi.  325 

La  Tr^raoille,  M.  de v.  364 

Launay,  Mile,  de v.    19 

Lauristou,      General,     aide-de- 
camp of  Napoleon vii.  114 

—  replaces  Caulaincourt vii.  375 

Lausanne,  Protestant  seminary 

at     V.    56 

Ijauzun,  M  de.,  and  Louis  XIV.  iv.  435 

Laval,  .Andrew  de ii  239 

Tjaval.    Charlotte    de,    wife   of 

Coligny iii.  264 

Laval.  M.  de    v.    23 

LaValett«.  Marquis  of,  gover- 
nor of  Metz iv.    37 

—  trial  of iv.    6.S 

Lavalette,  Father,  a  Jesuit v.  155 

Lavalette,      aide-de-camp      of 

Na])oleon  vi.  3.52 

—  sent  to  Paris  by  Bonaparte . .  vi.  S59 

—  before  the  Council  of  the  Re- 

public of  Genoa   vi.  853 

—  condemnation  and  escape. . .  viii.  224, 

225. 
■»  wife  of  viii  225 


La  Valliere,  Mile,  de \v.  m 

Lia  Vend^,  war  of vi.  252 

—  army  of    vi.  258 

—  end  c)f  war vi.  261 

La  Vieuville,  Marquis  of,  chief 

of  Council iv.    84 

Lavoisier,  the  chemist v.  331 

Law,    a   Scotsman   settled    in 

f>ance .  v.    12 

—  banking  system  of        v.  12,  16 

—  made  comptroller-general...  v.    15 

—  arrest  of     v.    16 

—  public  indignation  against. ..  v.    17 

—  retires  to  Venice  v.    lb 

—  St.  Simons  estimate  of  his 

character v.    18 

Law  of  Hostages  vi.  408 

Lawfeldt,  battle  of  v.    94 

Laziirists  or  Mission-priests iv.    75 

League.  Armoric      i.    17 

—  of    Cambriu    against   Vene- 

tians    ii  4^^9 

—  French Iii.  ;i88 

—  Holy iii,  8? ,  ••i20 

—  the  Iii  .'i20 

—  and  Henry  IV.,  treaty,  1585. .  Hi.  326 

—  defeated  at  I vry iii.  379 

—  splits  into  two  parties Hi.  388 

—  waning  power  of. . ..    iii.  396 

—  uneasiness  of,  in  Paris iii.  410 

—  concluded  March  31 .  H95  . . . .  ii.  411 

—  Catholic,  renounces  neutrality  iv.  lit 

—  of  Augsburg,  1686 iv,  2.58 

—  of  Cambrai ii.  4;i9 

—  of  Neutrals  against  England  vii.    26 

—  of  the  Holy  Union ii.  438 

—  of  the  Rhine iv  222 

—  Spanish     hi. '-$88 

—  Spanish,  reign  in  Paris iii.  388 

— -  Spanish,  and  Duke  of  May- 

enne ih.  38S 

Leagues,   Grey,  of   Protestant 

Swi.ss iv.  100 

Leake,  EngUsh  admiral,  takes 

Sardinia,  etc.       iv.  284 

"Le.an  upon  me."  said  the  em- 
peror;   "I     have    strength 

enough  for  both" vii.  198 

Lebas.  suicide  of vi  210 

Le  Blanc  at  head  of   War  De- 
partment   V.    42 

Lebnm.  Charles iv.  427 

—  sketch  of iv.  429 

Lebrun,     minister    of    foreign 

affairs  vi.    94 

L^chelle,  General vl.  2.58 

Leclerc,  John,  martyrdom  of...  iii.  150 

Ivcclerc,  Perrinet ii.  231 

Leclerc.    General,     in    St,   Do- 
mingo    vii.    68 

Lecocq.     Robert,     Bishop     of 

I^on u.  115,  118.  107 

Lefebvre vi.  .^l 

—  Marshal,   impatience  of,  be- 

fore Dantzig vii.  156 

I^ef^vre,  Jacques,  of  Etaples. ..  Iii.  144 
Left.  the.     See  Assembly 
Legendre.  a  revolutionary  lead- 
er   vi.    f 6 

—  threatens  Lanjuinais  vi.  155 

—  speak  s  against  Carrier vi.  216 

Le  Qallois,  arrest  of vii  aW 
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Legnano.  repulse  of  French  at     ri.  399 
Le^and,     Jaiues,      Augustine 

,      monk ii.  196 

Leghorn     taken    by     General 

Murat vi.  330 

Legion  of  Honor vii.    67 

—  Pohce  of  Paris  vi.  35J3 

"Legions  of  Paris." vi.    67 

Leidrade,    scholar    of    Charle- 
magne's time i.  196 

Leipzi^r,  Tilly,  compels  capitu- 

larion  of iv.  118 

—  bait!"  of  viii.    55 

—  destrtiction  of  the  bridge viii.    58 

Le  Jiiy,  Father,  prophecy  con- 
cerning Voltaire v.  184 

Lemaitre,  President,  decree  of     iii.  397 

—  at  dinner  of  D'Espinac iii.  398 

Le  Mans,  massacre  of vi.  261 

Le  Notre    iv.  430 

Lens  taken  by  French iii!  201 

—  victory  of,  1648 iv.  169 

Leo  in..  Pope,  and  Charlemagne      i.  1K3 

—  mutilated  by  conspirators. . .        i.  183 

—  vetoes    marriage  of  William 

the  Bastard i.  272 

—  removes  veto i.  273 

Leo  X. ,  Pope,  and  France ii.  468 

—  treaty  with  Francis  I iii.    15 

—  and  Francis  I.  at  Bologna iii.    16 

Leopold,  I.  as  Archduke iv.  160,  178 

—  raised  to  head  of  empire ir.  205 

Leopold.  Emperor,  assumes  to 

regulate  Spanish  succession     iv.  266 

Leopold,  Emperor.     vi.    63 

Lepelletier,  section vi.  245 

Lepoussin  and  Claude  Lorrain     iv.  428 

—  painter,  of  French  School. . .      ir.  427 

Lerida,  siege  of vii.  343 

Le.scun.  Lord  of ii.  374 

Lescure.  commands    insurgent 

pea.'^nts vi.  252 

—  mortally  wounded vl.  2f:9 

Lesdiguiefes.  Duke  of iv,     9 

Leapinasse,  Mile,  de v.  216 

Lessait,     minister    of    foreign 

affairs vi.    71 

Lestrange,  Huguenot  nobleman     iii.  272 
Lesueur,    Eustache,    pupil    of 

Le  Poussin iv.  428 

L'Estoile,  journal  de  iii.  408,  436 

Lettenhove,   Baron  Kervyn  de, 

flistoire  de  Flnndre i.  460,  ii.  .55 

Leudes,  (great  vassals) i.  135,  138 

L^vis.    General     de,     succeeds 

Montcalm v.  131    | 

Lexui^ton,  battle,  opens  Ameri- 
can war V.  265 

Leyva,  Antony  de,  governor  of  , 

,      Pavia iii.    68   ' 

Liancourt,  Due  de vi.    13   i 

—  and  Louis  XVI vi.    31 

Library,  Royal,  foundation  of..      ii.  173   I 
Lkiiiins   adds   two  months   to 

year i.    70   ' 

-~  extortions  of i.    70   : 

^  eoUeaj^ue  of  Galerius \.    87   j 

—  defeat  and  death i.    87   I 

Liebert,  Bishop  of  C  'ambrai i.  303   ' 

Ll^ge,  revolt  at ii.  202   I 

—  taken  by  Burgundlans ii.  340 

—  evacuated vt  303  I 
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Ligne,  prince  of v.  85* 

Ligny.  battle  of viii.  179 

Ligurian  Republic vi.  395 

Lille,  siege    and  surrender  of, 

1^07 iv.  284 

—  besieged  by  the  Austrians  . .      vi.  300 

—  capi  f  ulates  to  Philip  IV i. 

—  second  siege  of i. 

Limoges,  massacre  of ii. 

Limoelan,  execution  of vii. 

Lincoln,     General,      American 

officer V. 

—  capitulates  at  Charleston  ...       v. 
Lindet,   Robert,  in  Convention     vi.  121 

—  unilertakes     pacifloatiou    of 
Calvados  vi. 

Lindsay,  Earl  of,  English  ifieet 

conunander iv. 

Linois,  Admiral,  successes  of  . .     vii. 

Lionne,   M.    de,   diplomatist  iu 

reign  of  Louis  XIV iv. 

Literature,  French ill. 

—  Latin ju. 

—  in  France,  in  time  of  Riche- 
.I'eu iv.  14a 

—  m  reife-n  of  Louis  XIV 

—  iu  time  of  Louis  XV 

—  during  reign  of  Louis  XVI 

—  in  lyth  century vii. 

Lithuanians,  reception  of  Napo- 
leon     vii. 

Loano,  French  victory  at vi. 

Lobau,  island  of vii. 

Lockhart,  English  general,  the 

Dunes iv. 

rx)di,  bridge  of,  1796 .' ....      vi.  „,. 

Loprouo,  msurrection  of vii.  224 

Loignac,    officer  of   guards    of 

Henry  III 

Lombards,  barbaric  nation 

—  threaten  to  besiege  Rome 

—  at  war  with  Pope  Adrian  I . . . . 
Lombardy  submits  to  Napoleon 
London  authorities  make  over- 
tures to  William  . . 

—  invested  by  WUliam  of  Nor- 

mandy    i.  OJ^Q 

—  Tower  of i.  290 

—  peace  signed  with  England.,    vii.    48 

—  quadruple  treaty  sismed  at. . .  viii.  336 

Londonderry,  siege  of iv, 

Longeuil,  peasant  defence  of.  Ji.  145, 

Longueville,  Ducliess  of  iv, 

Longumeau,  peace  of 

Longwy,  Jact^ueline  de,  Dueheaa 

Montpensier 

Longwy  taken  by  Prussians 

—  opens  its  gates  to  French  . . . 

Lorient 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  of ill. 

—  renounces  ecclesiastical   dig- 

nity    iv 

Lorraine,  Duke  Charles  of,  ab- 
dication of  iv. 

Lorrain,  Christine  de  iii  849 

Lorrain,     Claude,     painter     of 

French  school        iv.  428 

Lorraine,  Duke  Francis  of v.    73 

Lorraine,  Marguerite  de fii.  88i 

Lorraine,   Marv  of,   mother   of 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots Iii.  201 

Lorraine,  Prince  Charles  of v.  88  JW 
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Lorraine   princes,    petiticm    to 

HemylU.,  1^88 ill.  837 

Lorraine,  iiuportant  cities  taken 

by  Henry  II  ill.  194 

Loredano,    Leonardo,   doge  of 

Venice        ii.  444 

—  address  on  siege  of  Padua  . .  ii.  445 
Loria,  Roger  de,  Italian  admiral  i.  455 

Loris,  customs  of ii.    11 

Lorris,  charter  of ii.    11 

Lothaire,  son  of  Louis  the  De- 

boumiir    i.  212 

—  crown, 'd  emperor i.  213 

—  conspii'es      against      young 

Charles i.  220 

—  duplicity  of 1.  220 

—  makes  overtures  to  Charles 

and  Louis i.  224 

Lothaire  Conti    becomes  Inno- 
cent III 1.408 

Lottery,  Chmy  establishes  v.  301 

Louis   the    L'ebonuair,    son    of 

Charlemagne 1.  182 

—  anointed  King  of  Aquitaine. . .  i.  182 

—  enters  his  kingdom i.  1K2 

—  made  King-emporer i.  199 

—  as  King  of  Aquitania L  212 

—  a?i  Emperor  of  France  i.  212 

—  strives   to  preserve  unity  of 

empire i.  211:^-214 

—  character  of —  i.  21 2 

—  siiares  throne  with  Lothaire  L  218 

—  consecrated  emperor  by  Pope 

Stephen 1.  213 

—  his  sons  crowned  king .  L  213 

—  and  Pope  Stephen  IV  i.  214 

—  army  for  subjugation  of  Brit- 

ons    L  215 

—  second  marriage  L  217 

—  delivers  himself  to  conspira- 

tors    i.  218 

—  court  rivalries  i.  218 

—  revolt  of  his  sons  .   i.  218 

—  deprived  of  title  of  emperor  i.  218 

—  confers  territory  upon  Charles 

the  Bold     1.218 

—  reaction  in  his  favor L  218 

—  rect")vers  title  and  power i.  219 

—  renounces  the  throne  1.  219 

—  deserted  by  his  army i.  219 

—  gives    Aquitaine   to   Charles 

the  Bold  L  219 

—  surrenders  to  his  sons  i.  219 

—  second  revolt  of  his  sons i.  219 

—  again  restored  to  the  throne  i.  220 

—  divides  his  dominion 1.  220 

—  dies  at  Ingelheim —  i.  220 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  son  of  Louis 

the  Pious        L  220 

Louis    the    Stutterer,   son     of 

Charles  the  Bold i.  280 

Louis  v.,  of  Bavaria,  Emperor 

of  Germany ii.    49 

Louis  VI.  (The  Fat,  the  Wide- 
awake)       i.  261,  382 

—  and  crusades i.  336 

—  government  of i.  383 

—  on  an  expedition i.  888 

—  wars  of L  884,  385 

—  prepares  f  <5r  death L  386 

—  death  of  1.887 

.-.oommunes  under ii.  ^ 


Louis  VII.  (the  Young) L888 

—  marries  Eleanor L  887 

—  lays  siege  Ui  Vitry L  836 

—  embr«  )iled  with  Innocent  II. . .  L  838 

—  excommunicated  L  886 

—  receives  the  cross i.  888 

—  leads  French  crusaders ...  L  840 

—  narrow  (*>cape  from  Turks. . .  1.  341 

—  arrives  at  An tioch i.  342 

—  enters  Jerusalem L  348 

—  confidential  letters  to  Suger. .  1.  844 

—  embarks  for  France. i.  844 

—  and    Eleanor,    marriage   an- 

nuDed L  847 

—  divorce,  results  of 1.887 

Louis  VIII.  (Prince  Louis)  son  of 

Philip  Augustus  . .          i.  414 

—  joins  English  barons  against 

King  John        i.  415 

—  receives     oHer     of    English 

crown i.  415 

—  returns  to  France i.  416 

—  beconies  Ix)uis  \TII 1.  422 

—  inheritance  of L  428 

—  consecrated L  422 

—  wars  of 1.  428 

Louis  IX.,  character  of L  3t>l 

—  receives  tilt  •  en  «ss  ...     1.868 

—  sets  out  for  the  Holy  Land. .  1.  864,  'dt& 

—  takes  Damietta     .                   . .  1.  :.  .6 

—  makes  overtures  to  Saracens  1.  3«>8 

—  retreats  from  Damietta i.  809 

—  and  the  Sultan        L  870 

—  and  his  army  betrayed 1.  870 

—  gives  up  Damietta   1.  871 

—  accedes  to  throne 1.  426 

—  marries  Marguerite  L  428 

—  again.'^t  great  vassals L  428 

—  carries   on  war   a^^ainst    La 

Marche    .   ...  i.  433 

—  end  of  feudal  troubles L  438 

—  af tt^rward  called  St.  Louis L  434 

—  neutral  toward  other  bover- 

eigns i.  434 

—  receives  homage  from  Henry 

ni L438 

—  arbiter  in  civil  war  in  Eng- 

land    i.  438 

—  care  for  interests  of  subjects  1.  441 

—  upon  excoiiimmiicatioa  ....  i.  443 

—  character  of L  444  449 

—  his  f »rivate  life i.  444,  445 

—  foimds    hospitals,    asylmms, 

etc 1.  447 

—  and  inquisition i.  461 

—  account  of  Ids  death .   . .    L  879.  a^ 

—  canonized —  i.  464 

lx)uis  X. ,  the  Quarreller L  491 

Louis  XL,  son  of  Charles  VII 

(dauphin)      ii.  812 

—  accession  to  throne ii.  318 

—  coronation  of 11.  818,  4<J0 

—  character  of     . .   ii.  814 

—  punishes  rebellious   subjects 

atRheims  U.  817 

—  political  designs  of 11.  817 

—  relations  with  liouses  of  Tork 

and  Lancaster  IL  817 

—  manifesto  of           iL  826 

—  and  Count  of  Charolais IL  825-827 

—  treaty  with  League. ii.  827 

—  guomions  states-general IL  881 
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Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Rash 

at  Peronne il.  884 

—  in  castle  of  Peronne ii.  336 

—  and  Edward  IV.  of  England. 

Pecquigny         ii.  847 

—  Guuiine  restored  to ii.  S-'tO 

—  and  ^ivvis8  cantons.  ii.  2:^2 

—  and    V)urgesses    waiting    for 

news  ii.  3:^25 

—  institutes  post  horses  and  let- 

ter post  m  France ii.  377 

—  advance  of  civilization  during 

reign il.  374,  377 

«-  preparations  for  death ii.  379,  380 

—  deaUi  of ii.  381 

—  family  of ii.  38:^ 

Louis  XII.  (Duke  of  Orleans)     . 

ii.  196,  391,  397 

—  intri^ies  of ii.  WrZ 

—  taken  prisoner  near  Rennes. ■  ii.  394 

—  recovers  freedom ii.  .3f**) 

—  ascends  throne  ii.  4;^ 

—  claims  duchy  of  Milan. .    .  ii.  4)^1 

—  concludes  treaty  with  Vene- 

tians    ii.  42:^ 

—  triumphal  entry  into  Milan. . .  h.  424 

—  puts   down    insurrection    in 

Milan  ii.  42(j 

—  undertakes  conquest  of  Na- 

ples    ii.  427 

—  alliance   with   Ferdinand    of 

Spain ii.  427,  428 

—  enormous  concession  to  King 

of  Spain ii.  434 

—  opeuo  states-general  at  Tours  ii.  436 

—  coalitions  from  1.506-1515 ii.  438 

—  history  of  his  career  in  Italy.,  ii.  438 

—  defeats  Venetians   at    Agna- 

dello  ii.  441 

—  embroils  himself  with  Swiss . .  ii.  450 

—  threatened  by  the  coalition,  .ii.  466,  467 

—  re<>pen8  Italian  wars ii.  468 

—  '•affair  of  Spurs" ...  ii.  470 

—  at  Amiens  ii.  477 

—  private  hfe  of ii.  477 

—  marriages  of iJ.  477^79 

—  marriage  with  Princess  Mary 

of  England ii.  478 

—  marries  Anne  of  Brittany ii.  478 

—  dies  of  gout         ii,  479 

Louis  XIII.  and  Albeit  deLuynes  iv.    11 
Louis      illl.,     struggle      with 

(lueen-mother Iv.    23 

^  civil  war  Tvith    partisans   of 

queeu-mother iv.    22    i 

—  opinion  of  RicheUeu  iv.    25   | 

—  raises  selge  of  Montaubau. . .  iv.    80 

-  requests    ouet-n  -  mother    to 

retire  to  Rlousiins iv.    44 

-  and  Duke  of  Ef)erDou iv,    50 

-  and  sie^e  of  Ri  >clielle iv.    88 

—  and  deputies  of  Roohelle iv.    i<8 

~- enters  Savoy  iv.  118 

—  decLiies  war  against  Spain, 

1635 iv.  126 

—  Riclielieu,     Grotius,     Oxen- 

sLiern iv.  126 

•^  last  interview  with  Richelieu  iv.  132 

—  after  death  of  Richelieu iv.  i;i6 

•—  dying  hours  of iv.  137 

^^  Richelieu  and  literature..     .,  iv.  138 

— ^  di«tnifit  of  Anne  of  Austria. .  iv.  165 


Louis  XIV.,  baptism  of fv.  13T 

—  proclaims  general  amnesty. .  iv.  198 

—  and  ^lary  de  Maucini iv.  205 

—  marries  Spanisii  infanta iv.  207 

—  his  wars  and  his  conquests. ..  iv.  210 

—  Memoires,  quoted.. iv.  211,  21.3-215,  247, 

301.  .'i05.  327 

—  dismi.ssing  Fouquet iv.  214 

—  orders  arrest  of  Fouquet iv.  214 

—  new  treaty  with  United  Prov- 

inces    iv.  219 

—  conquest  of  Franche-C'omt6. .  iv.  225 

—  reduces  duchy  of  Lorraine    .  iv.  230 

—  besiej^es  and    captures  four 

places  in  Holland iv.  235 

—  reduces    Franche  -  Comt6    to 

submission,  1674 iv.  248 

—  campaign  of  1G76 iv.  247 

—  learns  of  marriage  of  William 

of  lu-ange iv.  247 

—  concludes  peace  with  the  coa- 

lition   iv.  249 

—  extension  of  his  power iv.  252 

—  takes  Strasburg,  1681 iv.  252 

—  revokes  edict  of  Nantes iv.  253 

—  endeavors      to      re-establish 

Cathohcism iv.  253 

—  once  more    opposed    by  the 

coalition,  1686 iv.  254 

—  his  armies  masters  of  Palati- 

nate    iv.  254 

—  his  reception  of  James  II Iv.  264 

—  armies  ravage  the  Palatinate  iv.  258 

—  armies  experience  reverses. .  iv.  259 

—  corsairs  in  his  navy iv.  262 

—  treats  with  Duke  of  Savoy. . .  Iv.  264 

—  and  William  XIV.  sign  treaty 

of  Ryswick iv.  266 

—  his  wars  and  his  reverses Iv.  267 

—  negotiates   for    partition   of 

Spain iv.  268 

—  his  grandson  becomes  Philip 

V.  of  Spain iv.  270 

—  declares  for  Prince  of  Wales 

against  William  III iv.  274 

—  proposals  of  peace iv.  284,  287 

—  recommences  war  with  allies  iv.  289 

—  family  bereavements  of iv.  294 

—  cont;ludes    peace    with    the 

allies iv.  299 

—  the  five  peaces  of  his  reign. . .  iv.  800 

—  his  relations  with  his  minis- 

ters    iv.  301 

—  loans  contracted  by iv.  822 

—  contrasted  with  William  III. .  iv.  325 

—  literature  aud  art iv.  865 

—  and  his  court iv.  431 

—  and  Mile,  la  Val!i6re iv.  431 

—  mugnitlcence  of  his  court iv.  437 

—  death  of  the  queen Iv.  441 

—  privately  marries  Maintenon  iv.  442 

—  in  old  age iv.  442 

—  affection  for  Duchess  of  Bur- 

gundy  iv.  446,  459 

—  death  of  grand  dauphin i v.  451 

—  and  death iv.  451 

—  will  of iv.  461 

—  provides  for  his  natural  chil- 

dren   iv.  461 

—  his  interview  with  the  little 

dauphin iv.  468 

—  death  of,  1715. Iv.  46» 
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?^OUls  XV. .  proposed  union  with 
Spanish  infanta 

—  coronution  of  

—  miiiistn'  of  Cardinal  Fleury. . 
.-  betrothal  to  Spanish  iufauLa 

annulled    

— -  marries  Mary  Leckzinska  — 

—  the  nuigistrates  visit  .Marly.. 

—  war  of  Pragmatic  Sanction . . 

—  ally  of  Bavaria   

—  declares  war  against  England 

auvi  Maria  Theresa 

—  places    him^ieif   at   head   of 

army —   

—  and  the  ambassador  of  Hol- 

land        

—  his  troops  victorious  at  Fon- 

tenoy      

—  returns  in  triumph  to  Paris. . 

—  takes  Antwerp     

—  campaign  in  Italy.  1745 

—  France  m  tlie  colonies 

—  attempt  to  assassinate 

—  and  Madame  Dubarry v. 

—  and  Damiens  

—  protest  of  the  princes  

—  taste    for    private    specula- 

tion  

—  death  of  the  dauphin 

—  dies  of  small-pox,  1774 

—  the  philosophers 

—  loses  India 

Louis  XVI  

—  le  Desire .  — 

—  con^nation  of 

—  loan  to  United  States 

—  Franco-Spanish  attack  upon 

Gibraltar 

—  lottery  royal  institution 

—  abolishes  mort-main     

—  and   deputation   from  Fran- 

che-Comt6 

—  character  of  

—  defensive  alliance  with  Hol- 

land   

—  convokes  Assembly  of  Nota- 

bles     

—  troubles  with  Parliament  — 

—  convokes  states-general 

—  in  National  As8emi)ly 

—  commands    uniou   of    three 

orders 

—  orders  Necker  to  quit  Paris 

and  France  

—  ministers  resign 

—  returns  to  Paris  

—  Restorer  of  French  Liberty.. 

—  will  tiot  leave  Versailles 

—  tlie  dauphin  is  hungry  

—  horror  of  civil  war 

—  departure  for  Montm6dy 

—  at  Va  r-nues  

—  royal  family  return  to  Tuile- 

ries 

—  accepts  the  constitution 

—  character  of  foreign  support 

offered 

—  takes    leave    of  constituent 

ass(Mubly 

—  desires  return  of  emigrants  . 

—  declares  war  against  Bohemia 

and  Hungary 


V.  43 
v.  47 
V.    50 

V.  58 

V.  59 

V.  71 

V,  72 

V.  76 

V.    81 

V.   82 

V.    83 

V.  87,  89 
V.  89 
V.  91 
V.  93 
V.  96 
V.  139 

161,  166 
V.  139 
V.  163 

V.  164 
V.  165 
V.  175 
V.  176 
V.  Ill 
V.  239 
V.  239 
V.  250 
v.  287 

y.  296 
V.  300 
V.  315 

V.  321 
V.  326 

v.  336 

V.  344 

V.  362 

V.  367 

vi.    10 

vi.    12 

vi.  15 

vi.  22 

vi.  2:^ 

vi.  28 

vi.  38 

vl.  So 

vi.  55 

vl.  66 

vi.  67 

vi.  59 
vi.    64 

vi.    64 

vi.  66 
vi.    68 

vi.    71 


Louis  XVI.  awaits  advance  of 

foreign  armies vi.    81 

—  RoKleier  urges  him  to  leave 

Tuileries vi.    87 

—  reviews  his  defenders vi.    87 

— ■  mas.sacre  of  his  defenders  . .     vi.    91 

—  Luxembourg  appointed  as  his 

residence    vi.    9S 

—  and  Coustard    ...     vL    98 

—  and  royal  family  in  the  Tem- 

ple       vi.    95 

—  lite  in  the  Temple vi.  121 

—  at  bar  of  the  convention vi.  122 

—  willof  vi.  125 

—  trial  of  vi.  125 

—  sentenced  to  death vi.  137 

—  and  (iarat  vi.  139 

—  farewfll  to  his  family vi   141 

—  sufferings  and  deatn  of  his 

son      vi.  236.  239 

Louis  XVII.,  imprisonment  and 

deatliof  vi.  239 

Louis  XV'IU.,   Comte  de  Prov- 
ence      vi.  240 

—  at  Venice  and  Verona vi.  3.30 

—  in  CJermauy     vii.    81 

—  returns     collar     of    Golden 

Fleece  to  diaries  IV vii.    92 

—  writes  to  Bonaparte vii.    34 

—  resides  in  England   viii.    23 

—  manifesto  fr( 'in  Hartwell viii.    22 

—  asks  asylum  in  England viii.  H)6 

—  emitarks  f(»r  France   viii.  130 

—  royal  declaration  of viii.  132 

—  entry  into  Paris.  1814 viii.  134 

~  refuses  Ui  receive  Davout viii.  1-^ 

—  press  in  his  reign viii.  140 

—  msufilciency  of  his  cabinet.  .  viii.  140 

—  plots  against  government  of.  viii.  145 

—  persuaded  to  appoint  Fouch6 

minister  of  police  ...     viii.  202 

—  refuses  permission  to  retain 

the  tricolor viii.  204 

—  again  enters  Paris viii.  204 

—  the  new  party viii.  219 

—  dissensions  in  the  cabinet  . . .  viii.  227 

—  dissolves  Chamber  of  Depu- 

ties   viii.  228 

—  entry  of.  into  Paris viii.  134 

—  liimself  closed  the  eyes  of  the 

nt'phew    whom    he    called 

his  son viii.  236 

—  sends  Due   d'Angouleme  to 

Spain  at  head  of  army viii.  249 

—  European      intervention     in 

Sp;nn         viii.  248 

—  death.  1824 viu.  257 

Louis  Philippe,  trial  of  miuisters 

of  Charies  X vhi.  297 

—  refuses  to  alli>whis  son  to  ac- 

cept the  throne  of   Belgium  viii.  .'^00 

—  summons    Marshal   Soult   to 

his  cabinet  viii.  3Q5 

—  administrative  difficulties —  viii.  311 

—  partial  renewal  of  ministrv   .   viii.  312 

—  attempts  to  as.sa.ssinate  liim  viii.  321 

—  cabinet  of  Feb.  22  resigns  . . .   viii.  326 

—  releases  the  four  ministers  of 

Charles X viii.  328 

—  visited   by  Queen  Vict^sria.       viii.  344 

—  reserve  of  Emperor  Nicholas  viii.  346 
~  re<»ives  remains  of  Napoleon  viii.  346 
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381 
883 

274 

108 
108 
108 
137 


i.  218 
ii.  891 


840 


29 


Louis  Philippe,  administrative 

and  social  progress viii.  348 

—  signs  ills  abdication viii.  380 

—  departure  of viii. 

—  goes  to  England viii. 

Louis,      Archduke,     reinforces 

Archduke  Charles vii. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Hol- 
land     vii. 

—  reluctant  marriage  with  Hor- 

tense  Beauharnais vii. 

—  refuses  to  govern  Italy  in  hia 

sous  name vi. 

—  becomes    king   of    Holland, 

1806 vii. 

—  severity  of  Napoleon vii.  328 

—  protest   against  schemes  of 

Napoleon vii.  328 

—  defence  of  Holland ...    vii,  aso 

—  yields  to  Napoleon vii.  331 

—  al)dication  and  secret  depar- 

ture     vii.  334 

Louis,  Baron viii.  137 

Louis,  son  of  Louis  the  Debon- 

nair 

Louis.  Duke  of  Orleans,  after- 
wards Louis  Xn 

Louis  Napoleon,  Prince,  goes  to 

France viii. 

Louis,  Prince,  son  of  Philip  HI., 

Louis  Mil 1.  414 

Louis  the  Bold iv.  453 

Louis  the  Fat  and  the  com- 
mmies 11 

—  See  Louis  VI. 
Louis  tiie  Pious.    See  Louis  the 

Debonnair. 

Louis  the  Young.     See  Louis  VII. 

Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia,  at  Til- 
sit      vii.  162 

Louisiana  ceded  to  Law  by  the 
king V. 

—  named    in    honor    of    Louis 

XIV V. 

—  cetled  to  United  States vii. 

Louisbourg,  captured  by  Eng- 
lish  

—  siege  of 

Louise,   Madame,   daughter  of 

Louis  XV 

Louise    of   Savoy,    pavssion  for 

Duke  < )f  Bourbou iii. 

—  as  regt^nt  dur'ng  captivity  of 

Francis  1 iii. 

—  negotiates  with  Henry  VIII     iii. 

—  at  C'ainbrai iii. 

—  deatii  of iii. 

—  and  the  refontiers  iii. 

Louvel,     assassin    of    Due    de 

Berrv viii.  233 

"-  trial  of viii.  239 

Louvre,  colonnade  of  the iv.  309 

—  Colbort  urges  completion iv.  310 

—  and  Tuileries iv.  310 

—  the,  in  tiie  ]4th  century ii.  114 

L'ouv^rture,  Toussaint vii.  61,  63 

—  exile  and  death  of vii.    64 

Louvois,  Marquis  of iv.  218 

—  death  of iv,  260 

Louvois  at  enmity  with  Colbert     iv.  311 

—  his    position    in    service    of 

Louis  XIV iv.  J14 


V. 

V. 


13 

118 

78 

119 

128 


V.  166 


45 


94 

94 

148 


Louvois  conceivea  Idea  of  Hdtel 

des  Invalides iv.  tlS 

—  death  of,  1691 iv.  820 

Low     Countries,    Queen    Mary 

deputy  in iii.    99 

—  war  in  1635-1639 iv.  130 

—  governor  invades  French  ter- 

ritory   iv.  166 

Lowendalil.  Count,  victories  of  v.    94 

Lozier,  liouvet  de vii.    84 

Liickner,  Marshal,  one  of  three 

French  commanders vi.  298 

Lu(;on,  Bishop  of iv.    14 

Ludovic    the  Moor,  position  in 

Italy ii.  421 

—  recovers  Milan ii.  424 

—  prisoner  to  the  French ii.  426 

—  dies  in  prison ii.  427 

Lu^udnum.    See  Lyons. 

Luitprandt,  King  of  Lombards  I.  158 

Lullus,  disciple  of  Boniface i.  161 

Lim6ville,  treaty  of vii.    33 

Lupus,  Duke  of'Champagne i.  138 

Lupus  II.,  Duke,  son  of  Waifre  i.  179 

—  swears  submission  to  Charle- 

magne   1.  179 

Lusignan,    Guy    de,   King    of 

Jerusalem 1,  350 

Lusignan,  surrender  of vi.  839 

Lutetia,  ancient  name  of  Paris  1.  419 

Luther  in  Germany iii.  143 

—  discussion  with  Dr.  Eck   at 

Leipzig iii.  147 

—  writings  condemned  by  Unl- 

vereiiy iii.  147 

Lutheran    propaganda,  spread 

of iii.  148 

Lutherans,  application  of  term  iii.  172 
Luttheroth,  Henri,    La  Refor- 
mation en  I<\ance  pendant 

sa  premiere  periode iii.  211 

Liitzen,  battle  of,  1632 iv.  120 

—  battle  of viii.    30 

Lux,  Adam,  deputy  for  Mayence  vi.  162 

Luxembourg,  Due  de ' vi.    13 

Luxembourg,    Francis    de,    at 

Rome iii.  374 

—  John  of.  King  of  Bohemia. . .  ii.    88 
Luxembourg,  John  of ii.  269 

—  gives  Joan  of  Arc  into  hands 

of  English. li.  270 

Luxembourg,  Louis  of ii.  368 

Luxemi)Ourg,  I\Iarshal Iv.  213 

—  recalled  to  command  iv.  259 

—  deatli  of iv.  262 

Luxembourg,  residence  of  roval 

family '. . .  vi.    93 

Luynes.    Albert    de,    page    of 

Louis  XllI iv.  11 

—  marries  daughter   of   Mont- 

bazon iv.    17 

—  becomes  constable  of  P>ance  iv.    23 

—  and    Rohan,   conference    be- 

tween   iv.    90 

—  dies  of  malignant  fever iv.    30 

—  Richelieu's  estimate  of iv.    31 

Lyons,    Bishop     of.       See    St. 

Pothlnus. 

Lyons,  development  of 1.    67 

—  f 01 1  r  ^'reat  roads  from I.    68 

—  destroyed  by  fire 1.    74 

—  4:ratitude  to  Nero Ii   74 


IdSronB,  centre  of  Christianity  In 

G»ul i.    90 

—  martyrs  of i.  92-100 

—  treaty  of,  April  5,  1503 ii.  431 

—  goes  over  to  Henry  IV iii.  404 

—  in  the  revolution vi.  278 

—  invested  by  army  of  Conven- 

tion      vi.  281 

—  violent  outbreak,  ISai viii.  316 


vi.  399 

vi.  400 

vii.    31 

vii.  270 
vii.  286 

viii.  120 
vii.  392 
vii.  436 

viii.  119 

i.    23 

i.    23 

V.  329 

vi.  252 

vi.  304 

vi.  398 

vi.  395 

vii.  119 

vii,  121 


Macdonald  evacuates  Naples. . 

—  defeated  on  the  Treble 

—  crosses  the  Splilgen  

—  arrives    at    headquarters  of 

Prince  Eugene 

—  at  the  head  advanced  

—  Marshal,  and  Generals  Beur- 

nonville  and  Dupont 

—  in  Russia 

—  abandoned  by  General  York. 

—  as  plenipotentiary  of  Napo- 

leon  

Macedonia  terror-stricken  at  ad- 
vance of  Gauls 

Macedonians  conquered  by 
Gauls 

Maciiault,  M  de 

Machecoul,  the  taking  of 

Mack,  Colonel,  of  Prince  of 
Coburg"s  staff 

—  commands  troops  at  Naples 

—  seeks  refuge  in  F  rench  camp 

—  surrounded  by  French  troops 

—- capitulates  at  Ulm 

Madame  tlie  Great.    See  Anne 

of  Beaujeu. 
Madgeburg,  fall  and  massacre     iv.  118   , 

—  Queen  of  Prussia  at vii.  144 

—  siege  of vii.  144 

—  surrenders  to  Marshal  Ney..  vii.  146 
Madison,    President,  of  United 

States viii.      9 

Madonna,  the  weeping vi.  311 

Madras,  ransom  of v.    98 

—  English  establishment  in  In- 

dia       V.    98 

Madrid,  treaty  of iii.  83, 84 

—  insurrection  against  French 

troops vii.  199 

—  French  abandon vii.  2:i5 

—  submission  of,  to  Napoleon.,    vii.  252 

—  Cortes  leave viii.  250 

military  insurrection viii.  326 

Madman.  Michel  le vi.  395 

Maestricht,  siege  and  surrender 

of iv.  241 

—  besieged  by  FrtMich v.    95 

—  besieged  by  Dumouriez  vi.  302 

Magistracy,  reorganization  of.,  viii.  141 
Magistrates,  resignation  of     . . .       v.    71 
Magna  Charta  granted  to  Eng- 
lish          i.  415 

Magnano,  French  defeated  at. .  vi.  399 
Magon,  Admiral,  dispatched  to 

Martinique vii.  113 

Mag.vars.     6'ee  Hungarians i.  211 

Mahomet  founds  Islamism i.  298 

Mahrattas,  natives  of  India v.  294 

Maignet,  complaints  regarding  vi.  214 
Maillart,    John,    a    captain    of 

municipals ii.  127 

—  murders  Marcel ii.  127 


Maillart,  John,  captain  of  mu- 
nicipal forces  of  Paris  Ii.  127 

Maillebois,   Marshal,  at  Dussel- 

dorf V.    78 

Mailly,  Marshal  de vi.    86 

Maine,  Duke  of,  natural  sou  of 

Louis  XIV iv.  453 

—  at  Palace  of  Justice v.     6 

—  retires  to  Sceaux v.     8 

—  arrested v.    24 

Maine.  L)uchess  of r.    19 

—  conspires  against  the  regent  v.    23 

—  arrest  of     v.    24 

Maiutenon,  Madame,  de,  influ- 
ence of iv.  253,  263 

—  and  Racine iv.  408,  409 

—  growing  power  of iv.  439 

—  piivate  marriage  with  Louis 

XIV iv.  442 

—  and  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  iv.  445 

—  daily  life  of iv.  447 

—  and  Princess  des  Ursins iv.  448 

—  retires  to  a  convent iv.  451 

—  pensioned iv.  464 

—  visited  by  Peter  the  Great. . .  iv.  464 

—  career  or iv.  437,  465 

Maintenon,  Sieur  de iii.  350 

"  Maire  de  Paris  " vi.   29 

Maisonneuve,  Paul  de v.  117 

Maisse,  Hurault  de,  ambassa- 
dor of  Henry  IV iii.  878 

Malcontents,  conspiracy  against 

Guises iii.  224.  226 

Malek-Adhel,  brother  of  Saladin  i.  850 

—  his  generosiU' i.  850 

Malet.  Claude  Francis  de viii.     6 

—  and  accomphees     viii.     6 

—  shc>oting  General  Ilullia viii.     7 

MaK'Zieuk,  M.  de,  secretary  of 

Duche.ss  of  Maine v.    23 

Malherbe,  Le^^rr.s  d-^^'  quoted —  iv.    81 

—  CEuvrea  de,  quoted iv.  136 

—  poet  of  the  court  in  time  of 

Richelieu iv.  146 

Malleteers,  the  ii.  180 

Malmaison,    favorite    home   of 

Madame  Bonaparte vii.    69 

Malmesbury,  Lord vi.  337 

—  receives  nis  passports     ......  vi.  ;i88 

—  recei\  es  passports  second  time  vi.  366 

Malo-Jaroslawetz  . .  vii.  416 

Malouet,  M., king's  commissioner  v.  874 

—  Memoirs,  quoted       i.  377,  381,  382,  392 
Malsherbes,  seconds  Turgot v.    50 

—  Lamoiirnon  de  v.  16S 

—  called  to  ministry  by  Louis 

XVI V.  250 

—  sketch  of V.  250 

—  resigns      v.  iS4 

—  tendei-s  hi=i  services  as  counsel 

of  Louis  XVI vi,  124 

—  execution  of   vi.  IM 

Malta  officially  ceded  to  French 

Republic vi.  882 

—  Order  of,  abolished vi.  883 

Mamelukes  at  Cairo ...  vi.  388 

Mance,  Mile.,  founds  hospital- 
sisters  of  Ville-Marie            .  V.  117 

Mancini,  Mary  de,  niece  of  Ma- 

zarin                   iv.  205 

Mandat,  commandant  of  guard  vi.   86 

—  massacre  of —  vi.   89 
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Mandubians,  a  Gallic  tribe  L    61 

Manheim  taken  by  Piche^mi vt  319 

Manicheans,  heretics  of  11th  cen- 
tury-  L  847,  401 

Manliu:3,  a  Roman  consul i.    ;J7 

—  holds  Gauls  in  checlc i.   80 

Manny,     Waiter     de,     TlngHBh 

knight ii.    93 

Mansard iv.  4iJ0 

Mautes,  captiu-e  of ii.  150 

—  conference  at iii,  399 

Mantua,  Duke  of,  dispute  over 

dominions  of iv.  Ill 

Mantua,  Marquis  of,  commands 

Itahans    ii.  415 

Mantua,  sie^e  of     vi.  333 

—  capitulates  to  Bonaparte vi.  .M) 

—  military  insurrection  at vi.  376 

Manuel,  procureur-general vi.  73, 94 

—  resi^nis  from  convention vi.  136 

—  party  leafier viii.  245 

—  provokes  fury  of  the  ri^t . . .  viii.  5i53 

—  expelled     from    the     Cham- 

ber  viii.  249,  25.5 

Manufticiures  in  France,  revival 

of iv.  307 

Marais,  tiie vi.  252 

Marant.  seaman  of  Abbeville. ..  ii.  91 
Marut    aiivocates   massacre  of 

generals vi.    72 

—  isolation  of  vi.    79 

—  "  frinud  of  the  people" vi.  115 

—  denounces  himseir vi.  117 

—  grov\ui^' power     vi.  146 

—  sent  to  the  Abbey vi.  147 

—  uuanunou.sly  acquitted    vi.  147 

—  activity  lu    solitude  and    ill 

healtfi    vi.  If9 

—  visit  of  Charlotte  Corday vi.  160 

—  death  cf       vi.  IGO 

Marbois  Barbe,  minister  of  the 

trviisnry vii.  e04 

—  dismissal  of vii.  205 

Marce,  General,  imprisonment 

of vii.  2.53 

Marceau,  (ieneral,  death  of vi.  331 

Marcel,     Stei)heu,    provost    of 

tradesmen     ii.  107 

—  leads  opposition  to  dauphin,ii.  114,  116 

—  and  coiiiederation ii.  120 

—  dictat<*r  in  I'aris. ii.  121 

—  assists  insurrection ii.  V^ 

—  lil)erates  English  prisoners    .  ii.  120 

—  ne^i'tiates  with  Charles  the 

Bail   ii.  126 

—  slain  by  Maillart ii.  127 

—  review  of  his  career ii.  128 

Marc  he,     la.     Count    of,     war 

against  Louis  IX, i.  431 

Marck.  Robert  de  la,  il/emotre»..  i.  442 

Marcus  Aureluis.  quoted  i.    64 

—  succeeds  All' oniMUS     i.    80 

—  astonished    at   obstinacy   of 

Christians i.    89 

~  persecutes  Christians i.  90-92,  100 

Marengo,  battle  of vii.    20 

Marescot,  General,  reconnoitres 

tlieAlps vii.    17 

Mareuil    surprises    Charles   of 

Spain ii.    99 

Margaret    of    Anjou,    marries 

Henry  VI.  of  England ii.  394 


Margaret  of  Anjou,  prisoner  in 

England    11847 

Marguerite  of  Austria,  betrothal 

or ii.  879 

—  sent  home ii  399 

—  government  of  Low  Countries  iii.    28 

—  in  peace  of  Cambria iii.    94 

Margaret  II.  of  Flanders     i.  460 

Margaron.  General,  at  Lindenan  viii.    55 
Marguerite  of   Valois,  sister  of 

Francis  I iii,     7 

—  death  of  husband,  Duke  of 

Alengon hi.    7g 

—  at   court   of   Charles    V.   of 

Spain    iii.    80 

—  writings  of iii.  138 

—  character  of iu.  146 

—  defends  Berquin  charged  with 

heresy iii.  155 

—  marries  Henry  d'AJbret,  King 

of  Navarre  iii.  146 

—  takes  Berquin  into  her  ser- 

vice    iii.  1(9 

—  death  of hi.  183 

Marguerite  de  Valois,  sister  of 

tliarlesIX iii.  275,283 

—  marries  Henry  of  Navarre  at 

Notre  Dame iii.  284 

—  Heniy  IV.  desires  marriage 

annulled    iii.  455 

—  refuses  assent  to  annulment 

of  marriage iii.  460 

—  marriage  Hu nulled in.  463 

Marguerite.  I'rincess  of  Flanders  ii.  147 

—  nuiiries  I'biiip  the  Bold ii.  147 

Mar;^'uerite.    Princess  of    Trov- 

eiice i.  427 

—  marriage  with  Louis i.  428 

—  is  ambitious i.  444 

Maria  of  Brabant,  second  wife 

of  Philip  111 L  4fift 

Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Em- 
peror Charles  V v.    72 

—  Europe  opposes  claims v.    78 

—  consents  to  take  old  oath  of 

Andreas  II v.    78 

—  flees  to  Hungary v.    76 

—  refuses    aid    from     English 

women v.    <  7 

—  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  v  137 

—  letter  to  Marie  Antoinette v.  325 

—  di-ath  of,  1780 v.  335 

Maridqe  de  Figaro,  production 

of  V.  334 

Marie.     See  Maricus. 

Maricus  prt)claims  indepen- 
dence of  Gaul i.    75 

Marie- Amelie,  Queen viii.  878,  380 

Marie  Antoinette   marries   the 

dauphin,  1770 v,  166 

—  at  Trianon v.  824 

—  begins  to  take  part  in  politics  v.  324 

—  and  home  circle  of  royal  fam- 

ily    V.327 

—  and  the  diamond  necklace. . .  v.  337 

—  letter  to  Duchess  of  Polignac  v.  378 

—  shows  herself  to  the  people...  vi.    14 

—  distrusts  l^fayette vi.  42, 80 

—  hated  by  the  populace vi.    75 

—  indomitable  courage vi.    94 

—  transferred  to  Conciergerie . .  vi.  168 

—  death  sentenca ri.  169 
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Marie  Antoinette,  execution  —  ri.  170 

Marie- Louise  of  .Austria vii.  325 

—  visits  Napoleon  at  Mayence. .  viii.    47 

—  last  farewell  of  Napoleon viii.    74 

—  leaves  Paris  viii.    98 

—  goes  to  Vienna viii.  126 

—  declines  to  return  to  Napoleon  viii.  166 
Marignv,  Bernard  de,  fate  of . . .  vi.  274 
Marigny,  Euguerrand  de.  trial 

and  execut.ou i.  491 

Marillac,  M.  de,  keeper  of  the 

seals iii.    40 

Marillac,    Marshal,  arrest   and 

execution  of iv.    42 

Marine,  royal,  iu  time  of  Louis 

XIH iv.    81 

Marius,  a  Roman  consul i.  42,  43 

—  tiykes  and  /nu/f^.s  i.    43 

—  judicious  policy  against  bar- 

barians    i.    43 

—  burns  the  treasure  gift i.  45,  46 

—  defeat  Kymrians  near  Verceil  i.  47 
Marlborough,  Duke  of iv.  278 

—  commands  allied  armies iv.  278 

—  dismissal  by  Queen  Anne iv,  293 

Marie,  Henry  de,  chancellor  —  ii.  220 

Marie,  Thomas  de ii.   :i23 

Marlv,  extravagance  of  Louis 

llV.  at iv.  443 

Marmont   lacks  cooperation  in 

Spain vifl  11 

—  wounded  at  Salamanca viii.    12 

—  negotiates  with  allies  viii.  118 

—  appointed    to    command    of 

Paris viii.  278 

Marmontel,   friend    of   M.  and 

Mine.  Necker v.  303 

Marot,  Clement,  poet  in  time  of 

Francis  I iii.  129 

—  and  Calvin  iii.  181 

Marquesas  Islands,  French  es- 
tablishment in viii.  352 

Marrah  taken  by  Raymond i.  328 

—  destroyed  by  crusaders i.  329 

Marriages,  desert v.    64 

Marseilles,  foundation  of i.    13 

—  accessions  to  population i.    14 

■—  founds     permanent     settle- 
ments   i.    14 

—  commercial,    scientific,    £md 

intellectual  activity i.    14 

—  an  ally  of  Rome i.    37 

—  plague  at,  1720 v.    38 

—  taken  by  Cnesar i.    66 

—  siege  of iii.    63 

—  massacre  in  the  prison vi.  239 

—  in  the  revolution vi.  285 

—  appeal  to  English  admiral. . .  vi.  285 

—  garrisons    under    orders    of 

General  n- Kara    vi.  2S6 

Marsellais.  arrival  of vi.    8-3 

—  the  massacre  by vi.  105 

Mar  ftei  liaise,  battle -hymn  of  re- 
public  vi.  173,  300 

Marshals,  the  murder  of  the  ...  vi.  120 
Martel,  Geoflfrey,  son  of  Foul- 

ques  i.  255,  256 

—  at  war  with  Henry  I i.  270 

—  wounded  by  William  the  Bas- 

tard.            i.  270 

Martel.  Charles.  Duke  of  Aus- 

trasia.    See  Chas.  Martel...  i.  146 


Martignac,  ministry  of riii. 

Martin,  M.  Henry.    Histoire  de 

France iii. 

Martinico,  taken  by  English vi. 

Martinique  conquered  by  Eng- 
lish   V. 

Martyrs'  Causeway i. 

—  Arab  battle-ground i. 

Marv  d' Anjou,  wife  of  Charles 

\1I ii. 

—  justly  offended ii. 

Mary  of  Hungary,  Queen,  sister 

of  Charles  V  iii. 

—  advises  local  truce iii. 

Mary  Tudor  marries  Louis  XII.  ii. 
Mary  de  Medici,  second  wife  of 

Henry  IV iii. 

—  death  at  Cologne. iv. 

Mary  Josepha  of  Saxony v, 

Mary  Leckzinska v. 

—  marries  Louis  XV v. 

—  character  and  hfe  of v. 

Mary  of  Anjou ii. 

Marv,    Princess,    daughter    of 

Duke  of  York iv. 

Mary  Stuart  (Queen  of  Scots). . .  iii. 
-— ^marriage  with  dauphin  Fran- 

tT     cis iii. 

Mary  Tudor  sends  Henry  II.  her 

declaration  of  war     iii. 

—  marriage  with  Philip  II ii. 

—  influence  of . . .  ii. 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 

1572 iii. 

Masselin.  extract  from  report  of  ii. 

Masselin.  John,  at  Tours ii 

—  French  general vi. 

—  ordered  to  Rome vi. 

—  sedition  against vi. 

—  commands  army  of  Helvetia  vi. 

—  takes  Zurich  by  assault vi. 

—  successes  in  Switzerland.     .  vi. 

—  commands  army  of  Italy  —  vii. 

—  in  Italy vii. 

—  successes  of vii. 

—  opens  road  to  Vienna vii. 

—  at  Aspern vii 

—  protects  the  bridge  at  Aspem  vii. 

—  assigned  to  army  of  Portugal  vii. 

—  on  the  Tagus vii. 

—  retreat  of  his  army  in  Portu- 

gal   vii. 

—  defeated    and     recalled     to 

France vii. 

!\Iassilia.    See  Marseilles. 

Massillon v. 

Matilda,   wife  of    William    the 

Bastard  i. 

Maturus.     See  Lyons,  martyrs  of. 

Maupeau,  M.  de,  chancellor v. 

—  fall  of  ▼. 

—  death  of v. 

Maupertius,     president    Berlin 

Academy  '^^ 

Maurepas.  sketch  of v. 

—  on  report  of  Necker v. 

—  death  of ▼. 

Maurevard,  "king's  slaughter- 
er".   iii- 

Maurice,  Count  of  Saxony v. 

—  See  Marshal  Saxe. 
Maurontius,  patrician  of  Aries  i. 
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Maurontiiis,     negotiates     with 

Mussulman  leader i.  ISS 

Maury.  Abbe vi.    43 

—  in  assembly vi.    54 

—  Archbisnoj)  of  Paris vii.  360 

Maxentius.  son  of  .Ma.ximian. ..  i.    87 

—  deffated  by  t'ou>tant,me i.    87 

—  drowiifd             i.    87 

Mttxiiuilian,  Archduke,  marries 

by  proxy iJ.  305 

—  joins  Holy  Loapiie ii.  4t)5 

—  raises  siff^e  of  Padua ii.  448 

—  offers  to  sell  his  iiii|>erial  dig- 

nity to  lienrv'  VIII ill.    25 

—  Emperor,  dies  at  VVels,  1519. .  iii.    25 

Maximilian  II  .  f'.mperor iii.  309 

MaxifHilian.  Arcluluke vii,  ii72 

Maxiniian    persuaded  to  abdi- 
cate   i.    86 

—  reappears  as  emperor    i,    86 

Maximmus,  coilea^iae  of  Diocle- 
tian       i.    87 

Maximum,  lavr  of.  abolished. . .  vl.  221 
May  nee,    (:^ustavus   Adoiphus 

hairs  at iv.  119 

—  capitulates  to  Custine vi.  307 

Mayp!  nf\  Duke  of     ..    iii.  3,i2 

—  beoonies  leader  <»f  Leaf^e. ..  iii.  ;)'>4 

—  retreats  from  Arques  iii.  3T1 

—  treaty  with  Duke  of  Pantia. .  iii.  384 

—  renews      alliance      between 

Leaj:rue  and  Spain  iii.  403 

—  reconciliation  with  TTenry  IV.  iii.  427 

—  visits  Henry  IV.  at  Mouceaux  iii.  428 
Mayenne,     young    duke     leads 

rovaJ  army  at  Montauban. .  iv.    27 

—  death  of iv.    28 

Mayors  of  the  palace  i.  143 

Mazarin,  Julius,  vice  legate  to 

France iv.    80 

—  succtH'ds  Richelieu   Iv.  i:^ 

—  attempt  to  assassinate iv.  lt)8 

—  Parliament's  decree  of  war 

against iv.  177 

—  cont«'st  with  Cond6 iv.  181 

—  defeated,  leaves  France iv.  183 

—  Lettv'.^  a  In  reitie   iv.  185 

—  recalle<]  t)  France     Iv.  1^6 

—  warns  queen  against  Orleans  iv.  187 

—  full  rf'turn  to  power iv.  198 

—  concludes  treaty  of  peace  and 

conimeiee  will)  ("romwell..  iv.  109 

—  provides  for  his  relatives iv.  208 

—  death  of iv.  200 

—  opinion  of  T>^uis  XIV  iv.  210 

Mazaron,  Marshal,  at  Mockem  viii.    55 
Mazzini,  chief  of  Italian  carbo- 
nari    viii.  316 

Meaw,  Brihtric,  a  noble  Saxon.  i.  271 
Meaux.  taken  by  French  under 

Richemont il.  294 

M6da,  a  gendarme    vi.  210 

—  shoots  Robespierre  vi.  210 

Medici.  Catherine   de',  marries 

Henry  of  Valois. iii.    95 

^  warns    King   of   Navarre  of 

peril      iii.  236 

—  interview  with  King  of  Na- 

varre   iii.  240 

—•  policy  of iii.  2^ 

*-  meeting  with  Henry  of  Na- 
varre.   iii.  838 


Medici,  Catherine  de',  death  of 
Medici.  PVrdmaud  de',  Duke  of 

Tuscany  

Medici,  John  Gaston  de' 

Medici.  Mary  de',  coronation  of 

—  regency  of , . 

—  favorites  of 

—  confirms  edict  of  Nantes 

—  at  Hlois 

—  escapes  from  Blois 

—  plans  ruin  of  Richelieu 

—  and     Louis    Xill.    at    Com- 

piegne 

Medici.  Peter  de',  driven  from 
Florence 

—  governor  of  Florence 

Medina,  sacking  of  town 

Mediterranean  pirates 

Mehemet  Ali.  l^asha  of  Egypt. . 

—  condition  of  Syria  under 

—  deposition     pronounced     by 

Sultan 

Meilleraye,  Marshal  la,  and  the 

queen 

Melar.cthon  and  Francis  I 

M61as,  (ieneral  of  Austrians 

Melegnano.  battle  of 

Melitine.  a  Roman  legion. 

Melun,  Duke  of. 

—  See  Aurelian 

MeUo,  Don  Francisco  de,  gover- 
nor of  I.,ow  Countries  

—  besieges  Ro(Toi 

Melzi,  Don  Joseph  Palafox  de. . . 
Miwonea  de  la   Tremoille.  quo- 
ted    .    .. 

Memoires  de  Ligne 

Mendoza,  Bernard  de,  ambassa- 
dor of  Philip  n  

Menou,  General,  arrest  of 

—  trial  of      

—  acquittal  of 

—  surrenders  Alexandria  ..... 
Mentis  ridisj'rft,  buildLn^.^  of. . . . 
Merania  or  M6rauil.    ^ee  ]Uora- 

via. 

Mercxire  FrancaL%  sheet  con- 
temporary with  I.onis  XIII.. 

M« 'rindol,  ravaged  by  lire  and 
sword 

M<'ricourt,  Thrroigne  de. 

Merlin  de  Douai vL 

—  minister  of  police     ..    .     

—  tears  up  paper  before  Bona- 

parte   

—  withdraws  from  Directory. . . 

Merlin  de  Thionville 

Meroveus,  King  of  Franks, .  . . 
Merovingian     kings,    character 

of 1. 

—  violent  deaths 

—  polygamy  among i. 

—  after  Dagobert        

Merovingian  linCj  fall  of 

Merovingians,  origin  of  

Merwtnde.Dumouriez  defeatedat 

Merveldt,  Austrian  general  

Mery,  tower  of, 

Mesmer.  arrival  of 

Mesnard,  General,  at  Lausanne 
Messina  revolts  against  Spaii^ 

iards 
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Messina,  destruction  of  Spanish 

squadron v.    81 

Mestnel,  seaman  of  Abbeville  . .  ii.    91 
Metternich,  Austrian   ambassa- 
dor at  Paris vii.  240 

—  asks  his  passports    vii.  265 

~  replaces  Stamon  in  power —  vii  324 

—  negotiations  of.  viii.    25 

—  interview  %vith  Napoleon viii.    39 

Metz,  siege  of iii.  196 

Meulan,  capture  of ii.  150 

Mexico,  treaty  of  peace  with  ...  viii.  329 
Michaelade,    the,   massacre    at 

N  imes iii.  247 

Michau,  Code iv.    72 

Michaud,  M.  Histoire  de*  Cro%- 

sades i.  808 

Michelsberg,  Ney  seises  heights 

of vii.  120 

Mignard  becomes  first   painter 

to  the  king iv.  430 

Mignet,  M.  Etude  sur  le  Conn- 

tedble  de  Bourbon iii.    55 

Miguel,  Dom,  claims  throne  of 

Portugal         viii.  301 

Milan,  dually  of ii.  401 

—  oonquered  by  France  ii.  428 

—  insurrection  in ii.  424 

—  taken  by  Napoleon vi.  327 

—  Consulte  of,  accepts  constitu- 

tion    vii.    61 

—  decrees  of  Napoleon vii.  838 

Milauess     the  Milanese  district)  ii.  421 
Military  commission  at    Auray 

and  Vannes  vi.  271 

Minorca,  French  capture v.  186 

—-  surrenders  to  Franco-Spanish 

army v.  289 

Minsk  taken  by  Russians vii.  425 

Miollis,  General,  heads  French 

army  in  Rome. vii.  179 

Mirabeau,  sketch  of v.  383 

—  quiets  bread  riots  at  Marseil- 

les and  Aix     v.  884 

—  adopted  by  third  estate v.  884 

—  and  Dreux-Brtz6     v.  894 

—  in  national  assembly v.  896,  vi.  10 

—  position  in  the  assembly v.   48 

—  a«manas      withdrawal       of 

armed  force vi.    15 

—  aspires  to  govern  revolution  vi.   25 

—  advocates      proposition      of 

Necker  vl.    31 

—  impeaches  Parliament  of  Bre- 

tagne. vi.    40 

—  isolated  in  the   assembly —  vi.   43 

•-  president  of  Jacobin  club vi.    49 

•-  speaker  in    assembly vi.    49 

•— comerenee  with  Malouet vL    50 

—  rivalry  with  Lafayette  vi.    52 

—  death"  of  vi.    53 

—  funeral  honors  to vi.    53 

Mirabeau,  Viscount vi.    38 

Mirabeau,  Marqids  of iii.  423,  vi.    38 

Miron.  Robert,  provost  of  trades- 
men of  Pai-is iv.    14 

Missi  dominici,  iaspectors  un- 
der Charlemagne i.  188 

Missiessy,  Admiral    vii.  112 

Missionaries,  Christian,  in  Gaul..  i.  100 

Mississippi,  the v.    13 

** MobUes, "the vi  267 


vi. 


VI. 

vii. 
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"Moderates"  Vergniaud  and. . . 

—  leave  Jacobins    

Moesskirch.  battle  of 

Modjer-txidyn,  Emir  of  Damas- 
cus      

Molay,  James   de,  Burgimdian 
nobleman 

—  summoned  to  France     

—  James  de,  Grand  Master  of 

Templars  

—  trial  and  death  of i 

Mole  premier  president  of  Par- 
liament      iv. 

—  M( moires  de iv.  174, 

—  before  Orleans  iv. 

—  Coimt viii. 

Mohere,  Racine iv. 

Moliere,  (John  Baptist  PoqueUn) 

sketch  of iv. 

—  death  of iv. 

MoUterne,      vi. 

MoUeville,  Bertrand  de v.  364,  vi. 

Mollieu  replaces  Marbois vii. 

Monarchy,  fall  of  the v. 

MoiKirque,  Grande iv. 

Monasteries  as  schools i. 

Moucev,    Marshal,  fails    before 

Valencia vii. 

Moncontour,  battle  of . .  iii. 

Monge,  M v, 

Monge,  officer   of   Bonaparte's 

army vi. 

Monheur,  captured  by  Diake  of 

Luynes iv, 

vii. 


148 
63 

16 


i.  ais 


v. 

iv. 


1. 

vi. 
vi. 

vi. 

iii. 


485 
485 

486 

488 

174 
176 
188 
329 
416 

419 
428 
895 

71 
205 

15 
261 
899 

227 
270 
381 

385 

80 

72 

276 

164 

260 

290 
466 

68 
272 

299 

328 
217 


M&tiiteur.  the     .  **, 

Monmoutn,  battle  of v 

Monopolists,  the 

Mons  capitulates  to  Louis  XTV . . 

—  the    allies   take   with  heavy 

loss,  1709 iv. 

Mons-en-Puelle  near  Lille 

Monsieur  ordered  to  return  to 

France 

—  Count  d'Artois  to  Charette. . . 

—  desires  to  be  declared  regent 
Monsieur's  peace  at  Chastenay, 

1576 

Montagnards,  the vi. 

—See  Niouutain. 

—  trial  of  vi.  x.'a4 

Montaigne,    Michael  de,    visits 

L'Hospital  iii.  303 

—  sketch  of iv.  140 

Montauban,  siege  of,  1621 iv,    28 

—  submission  to  Richeheu  iv,  104 

Montbel,  Jacqueline  de, Madame, 

and  Coligny iii.  274 

Montboucher  Auff roy  de,  officer 

of  Charles  of  Blois ii    67 

Montbrison,  capture  of,  by  Pro- 
testants          Iii.  248 

Montcalm,  Marquis  of v.  126 

—  his  successes  m  Canada v.  127 

—  killed  at  (.Quebec v.  120 

Montecuculh,    imperialist    com- 
mander.  iv.  841,  244 

Montereau,  besieged  by  Charles 
•   VII h.  298 

—  bridge  of  ii.  2x:9 

Mon*espan,  Madame  de,  favorite 

of  Louis  XIV.     iv.  482,  488 

Montesquieu,  sketch  of v.  177 
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Montesquieu,  elected  to  French 

Academy          t.  178 

—  writings  of V.  178 

—  death  of,  17R5  v.  IKl 

Moutes<4uiou,  ^larquis  of v.    35 

—  Getifral,  escapes  the  scaflfold  vi.  309 
Moutferrat,    Blanche,    governs 

Piedmont ii,  401 

Montfort,  Simon  de. i.  403.  404 

—  ambitious i.  408,  409 

—  death  of i.  418 

Montfort,  Ajnaury  de,  constable 

of  I^uis  IX i.  862,  418 

—  surrenders  domains  ceded  to 

billion 1.413 

Montfort,  John  de ii.    66 

—  wife  and  son  of II.  67,  68 

Montfort,  John  de,  youn^,  be- 
comes Duke  of  Brittany ii.    71 

Montglat,  Mcmoires  de.. iv.  183 

Montgolfier,  M.  M.  de v.  332 

—  balloon v.  ;i32 

Montgomery,  Count  de iii.  215 

Montlh.iy,  battle  of ii.  3;^ 

Montigny,  Si<'ur  de iii.  417 

Monilositr  speaks  for  right..   . .  vi.    62 

Moutluc,  Blaise  de  and  francis  I  iii.  104 

—  at  fortress  of  Sienna  ill.  199 

—  sent  to  Guienne  to  restore  or- 

der            iii.  245 

Montmirail,  battle  of viii.    84 

Montmoreuey,  Anne  de,  at  bat- 
tle of  Drevrx                  iii    96 

—  in  outbreak  at  Bordeaux iii.    96 

—  at  insurrection  of  Bordeaux. .  iii.  186 

—  taken  prisoner  at  Saint  Quen- 

tiu iii.  208 

—  captured  at  Drexix iii.  251 

—  mortally    wounded     at     St. 

IX^uis,  15(37 Iii.  260 

Montmorency,  Henry,  Duke  of, 

defection  of    iv.    45 

—  mortally  wounded  at  Castel- 

naudary iv.    48 

—  Jour  mil  (ie  quoted  iv.    48 

Montmorency,  M.de,execution  of  iv.    51 
Montmorency,  Mi  moires  de . . . .  iv.  100 
Montmorency,    Charlotte    Mar- 
guerite de iii.  468 

—  I1UU-I  ies  i*rince  de  Cond^ iii.  409 

Montmorency,  Mathieu  de viii,  248 

Montmorin  besieged  in  his  hotel  vi.    57 

—  massacred vi.  106 

MoiitpeiUer  sold  to  l^Yance ii.    98 

—  peace  of...                 iv,    81 

Montpeusier,  Duchess  de,rs.Hen- 

,      rylll iii.  336 

Montpensier,  Mile,  marria^  of  iv.   87 

—  Meinoirt's iv.  184,  206 

—  the  Great  at  Orleans. iv.  188 

—  takes   command   of    city  of 

Paris iv.  190 

—  the  Great  Mile iv.  188 

—  claims  possession  of  Orleans  iv.  188 

—  and  OrfeazM iv.  190 

—  sketch  of iv.  390 

—  marria^  of. iv,  435 

Montreal  rounded  by  Jesuits v.  1 17 

—  capitulates  to  English v.  18:^ 

Montrond's  miw^jon   to  Talley- 
rand   viii.  164 

—  receives secret instroctians...  vlll.  164 


Montrond's  mission,  failure  of..  vlilieC 

Montsabert,  Goislard  de  v.  360 

—  arre.st  of             v.  360 

MontseiTat,  expedition  of vii.  225 

Moore,  Sir  Joim.   vii.  248 

—  death  of vii.  256 

Morals,  condition  of,  in  16th  cen- 
tury   iii.  erg 

Morat,  Swiss  victory  at ...  ii.  355 

Moravia i.  417 

Morbecque,  Denis  de,  knight  of 

Artois ii.  104 

—  receives  surrender  of  John  II. 

at  Poitiers  ii.  104 

Moreau  vi.  3i?8 

—  placed  in  army  of  Italy vi.  398 

—  letter  to  Bonaparte vii.    16 

—  victory  at  Engen vii.    16 

—  in  Germanv via.    23 

—  approached  by  conspirators  .  vii.    82 

—  implicat-ed  in  conspiracy vii.    84 

—  promises  to  join  Bourbons  . . .  vii.    84 

—  arrested  by  order  of  First  Con- 

sul      vii,  109 

—  trial  and  defence  of vii.  100 

—  joins  allies viii.    48 

—  surrender  of  Soissous viii.    91 

—  death  of viii.    5C 

Morfontaine,    treaty     of,   with 

Uiiit<^  States vlL    25 

Maria ^vur  }>i  ^  Ri'ge  n astro! v.    76 

Morissou  in  Convention vi.  119 

Morkar,  brother-in-law  of  Har- 
old         i.  289 

Morla,  Thomay  de vii.  226 

Momay.     see  Plessis-Momay 

Momay,  Yoimg  Philip  de iii.  456 

—  killed  at  (i  ueldres Iii.  457 

Mortier,  General vii.  128,  406 

Morvan,  King  of  Bretons I.  214 

—  wife  of 1.  215,  216 

—  death  of i.  iiifi 

Moscow,   Holy,  Capital  of    old 

Russia vii  404 

—  the  burning  of     .  vii.  409 

—  second  burning  of  .   .   vii.  415 

—  second  departure  from vii.  417 

—  retreat  from vii.  4'^ 

Moskawa.  battle  of vii.  408 

Motte,  Dubois  de  la.  Admiral.  ..  v.  127 

Motteville.  Madame  de Iv.  389 

—  Minwires  de iv.  179,  207,  209,  v.  49 

Moulin,  General,  escape  of vi.  410 

Mounier,  M v.  3(55 

—  resi'^tance  to  assembly v.  a66 

—  leads  the  women  to  the  palace  vi.    38 

—  withdraws  from  assembly vi.    35 

Mountain,  the       ... vi.  115 

—  arrayed  agahist  Robespierre  vi.  20(5 

—  the  defeat  of vi,  218 

Moussa-ben-Nossair,    first   gov- 
ernor of  Mussulman  Africa  i.  148 

—  opinion  of  Franks i.  149 

Moussage,  M.  de  ia,  Relation  de  iv.  166 

Moustier,  in  plague  at  Marseilles  v.    89 

Mouton,  General,  enters  Medma  vii.  227 

Mulhausen,  fight  of iv.  248 

Mulhouse  united  to  France vi.  879 

Munchengratz,    conference    of 

sovereiems^  at  vUl.  838 

Munich,   Gustavus  levies  war> 

ccxitribution fy,  UjQ 


nroEx. 
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76 


Munch  given  up  to  pillage v. 

Murad  Bey,  leader  of  Mamelukes 

'  vi.  385,  vii 

Murat  invades  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples    vii. 

—.  governor  of  Paris  vu. 

—  Grand  Duke  of  Berg^ vii. 

—  aspires  to  throne  of  Poland  vii. 

—  general-in-chief  of  armies  in 

Spain  

•—  suppresses  the  insurrection  at 
Madrid        •  ■  • 

—  becomes    president     of    the 

Junta    vii. 

—  receives  kingdom  of  Naples  .    vii. 

—  seeks  death  at  Smolensk.   ...    vii. 

—  and  Davout,  quarrel  between  vii. 

—  treachery  of viii. 

—  unfortunate  undertaking  In 

Ital  •    viii. 

—execution  of viii.  226 

Murzapha,  Jung v.  101 

Mussulman  pirates  ui-    98 

Mussulmans  and  Christians,  an- 
tipathy between i.  211 

—  persecute  Christians 1.  299 

—  general  uprising  for  delivery 

of  Antioch  !•  822 

—  enter  Damietta i.871 


28 

40 

88 

,150 

150 


vii.  184 
vii.  199 


199 
239 
895 
899 
65 

175 


Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  death  of 

the  

Najara,  battle  of,  Quesclin  de- 
feated  

Namur,  French  victory,  1692. ... 

—  retaken  by  William  III 

Nancy,  siesre  and  capture  by 

B'urg^.indians 

—  third  siege  of     

—  meeting  of  Lorraine  princes 

at         

—  rebellion  of  

Nann,  chief  of  S^obrigians  . . . 

Nantais,  282,  trial  of 

Nantfs,  edict  of  

—  ordinance  of,  1626 

—  edict,  revocation  of 

—  bishop  of,  Tressan 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  in  Svria 
Naples,  throne  restored  to  the 

Bourbons. 

—  kingdom  of •  •• 

—  ovation  to  Charles  vlll 

—  dissensions   between  French 

and  Spanish  

— -  lost  to  King  of  France 

—  frik'htf  ul  disorder  in  

—  insurrection  at  gates  of  king- 

dom     .        

—  flight  of  the  royal  family 

—  evacuated  by  Macdonald 

Napoleon  Bonaparte     

—  conducts  operations  of  army 

in  Italy    .  

—  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  

—  directs  military  operations  of 

Directory      . 

—  marries  Josephin<^ 

—  dismisses  a  Jacobin  meeting 

—  named  coTTu^ander-iu-cliief  of 

army  in  ItaJy.       

—  his  triumphs  in  Italy 

HF  (T) 


V.  101 

ii.  160 
Iv.  262 
iv.  264 

Ii.  349 
it  859 

iii.  837 

vi.   44 

1. 12,  18 

vi.  214 
m.  444 
Iv.  70 
iv.  334 

V.    51 
viii.  389 

viii.  175 
ii.  401 
ii.  410 

ii.  4S1 

ii.  433 

vi.  393 

vi.  398 

vi.  394 
vi.  899 
vi.  240 

vi.  246 
vi.  287 

vi.  821 
vi.  321 
vi.  821 

vi.  821 
Tt825 


Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  gover 

nor  of  Turin vi.  325 

—  letter  to  Directory  vi.  3;38 

—  reviews  troops  at  Rivoli vi.  884 

—  repulse  at  Caldiero   vi.  334 

—  at  the  bridge  of  Areola vi  885 

—  atRivoh  vi.  889 

—  leads   ^lassena's  division  to 

Mautiia  •  vi.  889 

—  and  aid-de-camp  of  Wurmser  vi.  339 

—  addres.ses  papal  prisioners  vi  341 

—  sends  objecUs  of  art  to  Paris  vi.  842  ' 

—  policy  toward  I'Yench  priests  vi.  342 

—  writes  to  Archduke  Charles  .  vi.  344 

—  reproaches  Hoche  and  Mor- 

eau   .   vi.  847 

—  to  Venetian  senate vi.  349 

—  declares  war  against  Venice  vi.  351 

—  to  Doge  of  Venice vi.  ;i53 

—  diflfereiices  with  Directory. . .  vi.  357 

—  demands  his  retirement vi.  866 

—  interview  wiih  Cobentzel vi.  368 

—  tjreaking  the  porcelain   tea- 

service  vi.  369 

—  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria  vi  861 

—  and  £)irectory  at  the  Luxem- 

bourg    vi.  370 

—  sends  the  flag  to  Lannes vi.  871 

—  before  Malta vi.  381 

—  master  of  Alexandria vi.  388 

—  sets  out  for  Toulon vi.  380 

—  Barras  on  ambition  of vi  880 

—  takes  Cairo     vi.  385 

—  in  palace  of  Murad  Bey vl.  385 

—  sees  the  pyramids vi.  385 

—  estabUshes' Institute  of  Egypt  vi.  886 

—  inscription  on  Pompey's  Pil- 

lar      vi.  887 

—  opinion  of  Sidney  Smith id.  389 

—  returns  to  France vi.  '^l 

—  arrives  in  i*ari8 vi.  406 

—  sounds Siey^  and  Barras  ...  vl.  407 

—  refuses  a  chief  command     . .  vi.  407 

—  resumes  costume  of  Institute  vi.  407 

—  meeting   of   generals  at  his 

house vi.  408 

—  secures       cooperation        **'.«« 

several  generals vi.  408 

—  banquet  given  by  Corps  Leg- 

Islatif VI.  408 

—  commander-in-chief  of  forces 

around  Paris vi.  409 

—  and  his  generals  take  the  oath  vi.  409 

—  in  Council  of  Five  Hundred  .  vi.  411 

—  his  soldiers  clear  hall  of  Five 

Hundred V.^^\ 

—  recalls  proscribed  priests     . .  vii.      6 

—  government  concentrated  in 

hands  of vii      « 

—  repeals  I.^w  of  Hostages     . .  vii.      o 

—  writes  to  George  III.  and  Em-  ^^ 

peror  Francis vu.  10,  11 

—  crushes  insurrection  of  Chou- 

ans ^*  ^* 

—  passage  of  the  Alps ▼jj.  18 

—  at  Marengo ▼"•  " 

—  formidable  coalition  against 

England . .    vii.    25 

—  concludes  treaty  of  Morfon- 

^£^jj,^  . .  vii.    25 

—  surrounds    himself    with    *  __..    ^ 

court '^^   * 

Vol.    8 
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26 

26 
35 

35 

38 

46 

49 


vU.    50 


vu. 
vii. 
vii. 
vii. 


Napoleon  Bonaparte  wins  orer 

United  States  on  rights  of 
neutrals vii. 

—  negotiates    with    Spain    for 

Louisiana vii. 

—  replies  to  Loula  XVII vii. 

—  attempt  upon  his  life vii. 

—  represses  Jacobin  conspiracy    vii. 

—  abstract  of  concessions  sent 

to  English  vii. 

—  restores  general  peace vii. 

—  inclined  to  religious   tolera- 

tion  

—  schemes  regarding   Switzer- 

land   

—  to  Touflsaint  Loverture 

—  Institutes  Legion  of  Honor. ., 

—  law  on  public  instruction  . . . 

—  aa   life  consul  submitted  to 

people vii. 

—  principle  of  hereditary  suc- 

cession      vii. 

—  and  Lord  Whitworth  at  the 

Tiiileries vii.    76 

—  cedes  Louisiana  to  the  United 

States vii.    78 

—  contemplates      invasion     of 

England vii.    78 

—  and  Mouse  of  Bourbon vii,    81 

— -  refuses  to  see  Duke  d'fing- 

hien    vii.    90 

—  senate  confers  title  of  Emp«> 

ror  vii,    95 

—  proclaimed  Emperor vii.    96 

—  actire  marshals vii.    96 

—  honorary  marshals vii.    96 

^  meeting  with  Pope  Pius  VII..  vii.  106 

—  coronation  of vii.  106 

—  mesoage  to  Queen  of  Naples,  vii.  108 


59 
62 
67 
68 

70 

71 


vii.  108 


108 
110 


118 
119 

120 
121 


—  crowns  himself  King  of  Italy 

—  entrusts  government  to  Eu- 

gene de  Beauharnais vii 

—  to  Latouche-Tr^ville vii 

—  failure  of  maritime  plans vii.  115 

—  distrusts  Austria vii.  110 

—  orders  concentration  of  his 

armies         rii.  117 

—  at  Strasburg  vii. 

—  at  Douauwerth vii. 

—  summons  Prince  of  Lichten- 

stein         vii. 

—  capitulation  of  Ulm .*.'.    vii! 

(—abandoned  by  King  of  Prus- 
sia     Til.  127 

--  enters  palace  of  Schoenbrunn   vii.  128 

—  atAusterlitz  vii.  132 

—  meets  Francis  at  mill  of  Pal- 

«my vii.  1.33 

—  gives  a  king  to  Holland vii.  137 

—  order  against  booksellers. ...    vii.  140 

—  and  Prince  of  Hatzf eld vii.  145 

—  at  Potsdam vii.  144 

—  enters  Berlin  in  triumph vii!  145 

—  declares  British  Isles  m  state 

of  blockade vii.  147 

—  excites  the  Porte  against  Rus- 

sia      vii.  148 

—  enters  Poland  vii.  149 

—  and  Marshal  Ney vii.  V^ 

—  Interview  with  Alexander vii!  \r,^ 

—  re-enters  Paris Til.  163 

—  decorates  Russian  soldier Tli  168 


Napoleon  Bonaparte  resolves  to 
end  reign  of  Bourbons  in  Eu- 
rope      vil. 

—  retaliatory  decrees  of vii. 

—  gives  Tuscany  to  liis  sister.. .    vii. 

—  dissolves  marriage  of  Jerome 

Bonaparte vii. 

—  alarms  Caprara  by  his  threats   vii. 

—  and  Mgr.  Arezzo vii. 

—  orders    foreign  cardinals   to 

quit  Rome vii. 

—  instructions  to  Murat vii. 

—  policy  relative  to  troubles  in 

Spain vii. 

—  receives  Ferdinand  VII vii. 

—  arbiter    of    insurrection     in 

Spain vii. 

—  description  of  royal  family  of 

Spain vii. 

—  receives  King  and  Queen  of 

Spain  at  Bayonne vil. 

—  tenders  crown  of  Spain  to  Jo- 

seph Bonaparte  vii. 

—  orders  Joseph  Bonaparte  to 

throne  of  Spain  vii. 

—  does     not     neglect     pubUc 

works vii. 

—  Instituting  the  House  of  the 

Legion  of  Honor  at  ficouen..    vii. 

—  founds  new  nobility vii. 

—  aversion  to  Madame  de  Stael    vii. 

—  and  the  press vii. 

—  revision  of  catechism vii. 

—  suppression  of  the  tribunate,    vii. 

—  breaks  his  promise  to  Spanish 

Bourbons vil. 

—  conscriptions  of vii. 

—  and  Spanish  Insurrection vii. 

—  open  war  with  Pius  VII vli. 

—  suspects  loyalty  of  Austria. . .    vii. 

—  and  Mettemich  vii. 

—  demands    Austria's   recogni- 

tion of  KingJoseph  vii. 

—  at  head  of  Frencn  army  in 

Spain vii. 

~  takes  Madrid vii. 

—  instructions  to  King  Joseph.,    vii.  257 

—  detects    change     m    atmos- 

phere of  France vii 

—  loss  of  the  Tyrol vii 

—  at  SliCnbrunn vii 

—  broaches  the  project  of  di- 

vorce      vii. 

—  negotiations     for     hand     of 
Grand  Duchess  Catherine,  vii.  322. 325 


IOC 

164 

168 

169 
175 
176 

181 
184 

198 
194 

188 

196 

197 

201 

201 

206 

207 
206 
211 

218 
tl7 
21t 

220 

263 
236 
296 
239 
240 

241 

246 

25S 


2«| 
271 

27J 

S21 


vli. 
vii. 


394 

sat 

397 

321 

sas 


—  divorced  from  Josephine. . 

—  and  the  cardinals 

—  marriage  with  Marie-Louise 

of  Austria vii 

—  reply  to  the  directory vi. 

—  deternoines  union  of  Holland 

and  France vii. 

—  adminisf^ation  in  Holland. . .    vii. 

—  modifies  his  government    in 

Spain Tii.  34« 

—  exasperation    against    King 

Joseph vii 

—  anger  against  Talleyrand . . .      vii. 

—  campaign  in  Germany vii.  265, 

—  victory  at  Eckmiihl vii. 

—- crosses  the  Danube vii. 

—  check  at  Essiing vii. 


34S 
262 
286 
267 
«74 
S7D 
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Pipoleon  Bonaparte,  instruc- 
tious  to  Prince  Eugene 

•-  and  fort  of  figuilletie     

a- makes  peace  with  Austria. ... 

m-  instructions  regarding  Pius 
VII    

—excommunicated  by  Pius  Vil 

—  fixes  residence  of  the  I'ope. . 

—  birth  of  his  son 

•^  and  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion   

—  and  the  Pope 

«— '  Russian  campaign 

—  alliance  with  Prussia 

—  secret  alliance  with  Austria.. 

—  repulses  Bemadotte 

•—  his  army  against  Russia 

■^  at  Dresden 

—  incivility  toward  M urat 

—  crosses  the  Niem^^n 

—  complaints  to  Baiachofif 

—  at  Vitebsk   

—  crosses  Dnieper 

—  takes  Smolensk    

—  and  the  voung  Cossack 

—  loss  at  >fo8kwa 

—  enters  deserted  Moscow 

—  overtures  to  the  Czar  Alexan- 

der  

—  retreat  from  Moscow 

—  orders  burning  of  Moscow  on 

retreat  of  French  

—  alarming   news    at   Dorogo- 

bonje    

—  his  desertion  of  Marshal  Ney 

—  ominous  news  at  Orscha 

—  evacuates  Orscha  

—  sets  out  for  France 

—  leaves  command  to  King  of 

Naples 

—  twenty-ninth  bulletin  of  great 

army 

—  council   of    his  generals  at 

Kowno 

—  message  to  the  senate 

—  rumors  of  his  death 

—  bold  conspiracy  against     .   .. 

—  visits  Pius  VII.  at  Fontaine- 

bleau  

—  confides   regency   to   Marie- 

Louise  

—  leav*-s  Mayence  for  campaign 

against  allies 

—  coileciiug  the  young  guard.. . 
•—regains  possession  of  Saxon 

army  

*- sends  for  Murat. 

—  and  Qt^neral  Duroc 

—  and  Metternich 

—  interview  with  Mettemich  . . 

—  anger  falls  upon  King  Joseph 

—  three  armies  advance  againat 

him 

^  interview  with  Merveldt 

—  loses  battle  of  I^eipsic 

—  deserted  by  German  princes. 

—  intrigues     forming     against 

him 

'    ite  demands  more  soldiers  from 
exhausted  France    

—  couseuLs   to   negotiate  with 

Ferdinand  VII 


vii.  282 

vi.  2S7 

vu.  288 

vii.  296 
vii.  295 
vji.  300 
vii.  359 

vii.  362 
vii.  373 
vii.  374 
vii.  377 
vii.  377 
vii.  378 
vii.  383 
vii.  :i84 
vii.  386 
vii.  387 
vii.  380 
vii.  391 
vli.  394 
vii.  ^395 
vii.  309 
Tii.  408 
vii.  408 

vii.  410 
vU.  414 


vlU.  60 
viU.  62 
viii.    63 


ae 

71 

74 


viii.   81 


viii, 
viii. 

viii. 
viii. 


82 
84 

88 
91 


vii. 

416 

vil. 

420 

vii. 

424 

vii. 

425 

vU. 

426 

vu. 

431 

vli. 

431 

viL432 

vii. 

436 

viii. 

5 

viii. 

6 

viii. 

6 

viii. 

20 

ViU. 

28 

viii. 

29 

vm. 

31 

viii. 

32 

vm. 

34 

vm. 

36 

viii. 

39 

vm. 

39 

viii. 

43 

viii. 

47 

vni. 

55 

viii. 

58 

vm. 

59 

Napoleon  Bonaf>arte  lays  docu- 
ments of  negotiations  before 
senate viii. 

—  last  interview  with  the  sena- 

tors   ..  viii. 

—  farewell  to  his  wife,  1814 viii 

-~  expresses  his  distrust  of  Tal- 
leyrand .  viiL 

—  orders  the  Pope  conducted  to 

Rome    

—  inst  ructions  for  safety  of  bis 

wife  and  son        

—  victories  over  Silesian  army 

—  tries    to   separate    Emperor 

Francis  from  coaUiion 

—  on  surrender  of  Soissons 

—  learns  of  capitulation  of  Paris  viii.  106 

—  abdicates  viii.  118 

—  Elba  ceded  to  him viii  IS 

—  terms  of  the  treaty  with  allies  viii.  138 

—  formal  deed  of  alxiicatiou viii.  12S 

—  farewell  to  the  old  guard  ....  viii.  124 

—  attempts  to  poison  himself.,  viii.  124 

—  leaves  Elba viii.  144,  140 

—  informed  of  proceedings  at 

Vienna viii. 

—  lands  in  France  viii. 

—  soldiers  flock  to  join  him —  viii 

—  decree  from  Lyons viii. 

—  devotion  of  army viii. 

—  once  more  enters  Paris viii. 

—  resumes  reins  of  goveniinent  viii.  162 

—  formation  of  his  ministry  —  viii.  16S 

—  instructions  to  Grouchy viii 

—  at  Waterloo viii 

—  returns  to  Paris  after  Water- 

loo   vill, 

—  second  abdicf.tion viii 

—  asks  for  a  few  hours  at  the 

head  of  his  troops vilL  300 

—  decides   to    take  refuge  in 

America vlli.  200 

—  taking  leave  of  his  soldiers  at 

Fontainebleiiu viii.  185 

—  a.^ks  safe  conduct  of  English  viii,  )M 

—  letter    to    prince-regent    of 

England viii.  206 

—  embarks  on    the    "Bellero- 

phon" viii.  205 

—  sent  to  St.  Helena Till.  205 

—  death  of Thj- 

—  genius,  renown,  character...  viii. 

—  remains  brought  to  France. .  viii. 
Napoleon,   Prince    Louis.      -See 

Bonaparte,  l^rince  l.,ouis —  viii. 
Narbonne  becomes   stronghold 

of  Arabs     i.  150,  155 

—  passes  under  rule  of  Franks       i.  163 
Narboniie.  minister  of  war vi.    09 

—  at  Vienna viii-   * 

Narbonness,   part  of  southern 

GaiU I.  1» 

Nassau,  Count  Louis  of ili.  285 

Na-ssau,  House  of,  gains  ground 

in  H(illand     ....     iv.  285 

National  .(\jssembly.    See  Assem- 
bly. 
National  Convention.    See  Con- 

veniion. 
National  Guards,  general  f6te 

of vi   48 

Navarre,  invaded  by  Spanish .       ii  44* 


144 
147 
151 

154 
!60 
160 


181 
184 

187 
191 


205 
207 
345 

aio 


•rite 
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Kavarre,  "Kirx^  Anthony  d«  Bour- 
bon   

^  character .' 

—  interview  with  Francis  H.   .. 

—  Tiiiits  Catherine  d©  Medici . . . 

—  death  of 

Navarre,  King  Charles  the  Bad 

—  marries  Joan  of  France 

—  imprisoned 

—  liberated 

Navirre,  Henry  of.    See  Henry 

IV.  ^ 

Navarre,   Philip  of,  brother  of 

Charles  the  Bad 

Navarre,   gueeu  of,  Jeanne  d' 

Albret 

Navarre,    ^ueen    of,     reviews 

army 

Navarette.    .S'e*  Najara. 
Navy,  roval,  help  from  England 

and  Holland 

None,  La,  l^otestant  chief      . . 

—  and  deputies  of  La  Rochelle 
Necktr.  James,  minister  of  fl- 

nance  

—  and  public  opinion 

—  financial  report  of 

—  Burke  on  reforms  of 

—  MSmoire*,  quoted t. 

—  rtsigns 

—  at  8c.  Ouen 

—  place  in  public  esteem 

—  recalled  by  Louis  XVI 

—  ordered   to   quit   Paris   and 

France 

—  a«iin  recalled 

Necker,  Itfadame 

—  attempts  hospital  reform. . . . 

Necker  Hospital 

Na«rwinden,     French     victory. 

1693 . 

Negociations  Diplomatiqxie  de 

la  France  avec  la  Toscane 

Ne^repelisse,  massacre  of 

Neipperg,    Count,    commander 

of  Austrain  army 

Neisse,  conference  at,  1769.'. 

Nelson     ordered     to    reinforce 

blo<>kade  of  Cadiz 

—  arrives  at  Naples 

'-  precedes  B^rench  at  Alexan- 
dria   

—  victory  of  Aboukir 

—  and  Neapolitan  cause 

—  at  Copenhagen 

—  encounters  Villeneuve 

—  death  at  Trafalgar 

Nemours,  Duke  of. ii. 

—  sentence  and  execution 

Nemours,  treaty  between  Henry 

HI.  aiul  league 

Nemours,  Duke  of,  noblesse  at 

house  of    

- '  killed  in  duel  by  Beaufort. .. 

Nt'^rac.  peace  of.  1,579 

Nero,  last  of  the  Cwsars 

—  at  burning  of  Rome 

—  contribution  to  Lyons 

—  death  of 

Nerva  succee<ls  Domitian 

--  Roman  Emperor,  reign  of. .  • 
Nesselrode,  diplomat  of  Czax. . .    vii.  379 


iii.  214 
iii.  221 
iii.  386 
iii.  240 
iii.  251 
ii.  106 
ii.  106 
ii.  106 
ii.  117 


ii.  118 
iii.  214 
iii.  270 


iv.  81 
iii.  S06 
iii.  306 

V.  301 
V.  304 
V.  310 
v.  311 
812,  381 
V.  317 
V.  318 
V.  318 
V.  368 

vi.  15 
vi.    22 

V.  301 
V.  8(16 
V.  307 

iv.  2i)2 

11.452 

iv.    30 

V.  78 
V.  172 

vi  381 
vi.  883 


vi. 

883 

VI. 

386 

VI. 

393 

vu. 

41 

vii. 

114 

vii. 

125 

870-872 

u. 

872 

iii. 

325 

iv. 

182 

IV. 

193 

111. 

323 

i. 

74 

1. 

74 

i. 

74 

i. 

74 

i. 

78 

i. 

78 

Netherlands  occupied  by  French 
troops rii. 

—  kingdom  of.  England  desire  viu.    78 

—  formation  of  the  kingdom viii.  141 

Neufville,  Nicholas  de.    See  Villeroi. 
Neumann,      representative     of 

Austria viii.  336 

Neumark,  battle  of ▼]  345 

Neustria,  extent  of i   125 

Neustrians i.  143  145 

—  drag  Chilperic  n.  from  mon- 
astery          i.  147 

—  and  Austrasians i.  140,  147 

—  make  Rogerfried  mayor   of 
palace i_  147 

Nevers,  Count  de i,'  S89 

Nevers,    Louis   de,    Count    of 

Flanders ii,  42-45 

—  at    coronation    of   Philip  of 

Valois u    42 

Nevers,    John,    Count   of,    the 

fearless ii.  198 

Nevers,  Duke  de,  victories  of. .     iii.  208 
Nevers,  Duke  of,  Louis  di  Qon- 

^^    zaf  a  iii.  328 

New  Orleans  beginning  to  arise      v.    18 
Newfomidlaud,  naval  encounter 

off V.  122 

—  ceded  to  England iv.  294 

Ney,  Marshal,  at  Ey lau vii.  153 

—  advance  upon  Freidland vii.  158 

—  sent  to  Spain vii.  234 

—  places  stone  on  tomb  of  Sir 

John  Moore vii.  5166 

—  anger  against  Marshal  Soult   vii'  307 

—  masterly  skill  of vii  854 

—  revolt  of vii.  355 

—  on  retreat  from  Moscow vii.  422 

—  crosses  the  Dnieper... vii.  426 

—  and  the  rear  guard vii.  436 

—  proclaims  his   allegiance   to 

Napoleon viii.  157 

—  at  Quatre-Bras vii.  180 

—  at  V\  aterloo viii.  184,  186 

—  trial,  defence,  execution.. viii.  221-223 

Nicaea.  sie^e  of i.  314,  315 

Nicholas  \  .,  Pope,  and  Jacques 

Coeur ii.  306 

Nicholas.  Emperor,  of  Rus.sia..  viii.  263 
Nicolai,    {iremier   president   of 

the  Exchequer  Chamber...      v.    16 
Nicopolis,  slaughter  of  French 

army  at ii.  196 

Nile  dyke,  national  fete  of  rup- 

^,.    ture vi.  38« 

Nimeguen    assembly   abolishes 

acts  of  Compiegne, .       i.  218 

—  assembly    restores    title    to 

Louis.   i.218 

—  peace  of iv.  251 

NImes    refases    to   join    revolt 

against  Louis  XIII iv.    46 

—  excesses  of  th^  rabble viii.  215 

Nismes,  revolt  of  troops  at viii.  169 

NIvernais,  a  sr^te  of  France  . .         i.  244 
Noailles,  Cardinal  de,  and  the 

,,     nuns iv.Sr^ 

Noailles,  Duke  of v.      9 

—  resigns  his  presidency v.    14 

—  exiled y.    ij 

Noailles,     Marshal,     appointed 

minister y.    31 
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Noailles,  Vicomte  de  ▼!.    27 

Nfirdlingen    besieged   by    Aub- 

triaiis iv.  124 

Nogaret,  William  of  I.  478 

Noir,  Ernn>ld  le,  Taits  et  C^te* 

de  r^iiis  lei  Pieux |.  217 

Noricuin,  now  Austria i.  144 

Norman  peasants,  troubles  of..  i.  "^48 

—  conquest  of  England i.  264  296 

Normandy,  a  state  of  France  . .  i.  244 

—  meetings  of  pea.sants     i.  247 

—  during  minority  of  William. .  i.  266 
Normans  and    Britons,    aiTest 

and  decapitation ii.    77 

—  communications    with    Eng- 

land   1.  274 

—  powerful  in  England i.  275 

—  on  eve  of  battle  of  Hastings  i.  285 

—  victorious  at  Hastings     i.  286 

North,  Lord,  prime  minister  of 

England ▼.268 

—  ministry  resigns v.  290 

Northmen,  people  in  northern 

Europe.     1.171,173 

—  most  formidable  invaders  of 

Gaul 1.202 

—  incursions  of i.  202,  203 

—  plunder   and    bum    French 

cities i.  208 

—  besiege  Bordeaux  and  Tou- 

louse    i.  203 

—  unite  for  capture  of  Paris. . .  i.  205 

—  the  barques  of  the i.  206 

—  lay  siege  to  Paris  i.  206-808 

—  raise  siege  of  Paris i.  208 

—  varying  fortunes  during  reig^ 

ofEudes  i.  209 

—  invasions  ended i.  210 

Notables,  convocation  of v.  843 

Notre-Dame.  Image  de.   ii  11)8 

Novara,  French  retreat  from. . .  ii.  469 

Novempopnlania  1  Aquitania). . .  i.  105 

Noviaut,  Le  .^lercie^  de ii.  185 

Nowosiltzoff,  Russian  ambassa- 
dor         vii.  109 

Noyon.  commune  of Ii.    13 

Numerian  assassinated i.    85 

Nu-pieds  (Barefoots),  revolt  of  iv,    66 
Nuremberg,  free  city  of  Gter- 

raany iii.  329 

OcHs.  a  citizen  of  Basle vi.  377 

Ogier   the    Dane,    comrade   of 

Charlemagne i.  175 

O'Hara,    General,    prisoner  of 

the  French vi.  287 

OlArou,  Isle  of vi.  364 

OUvier,     Francis,     chancellor, 

death  of iii.  2;J2 

Olmfltz,  Alexander,  joins  Fran- 
cis at vii.  129 

Omar,  Mosque  of i.  298,  2'.>9 

—  a  successor  of  Mahomet i.  298 

Oporto  sackeii  by  French vii.  305 

OppAde,  Baron  d',  accuses  Vau- 

dians Iii.  174 

—  Ma ,  nier  d'.  trial  of iii.  212 

Optatus       Golluif,      pamphlet 

against  Richelieu.     .     iv.    80 

Orange     Prince    of,    taken    at 

Rennes il.  8^ 

Orange,  Prince  of —   Hi.  210 


Orange,    Prince    of,    authority 

tottering ▼!.  816 

Orders  in  Councir.  EngUsh. .  .vii.  148,  169 
Ordonnances      des      Rots      de 

Fraixce,  extract  from.   ii.  109 

O'Reilly,  Gen*-ral.  at  Vienna. . .    vii.  278 
Orleans.  Duke  of  (Louis),  assaesi- 

nated  ii.  196 

—  iiLstiflcation  of    ii.  208 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  and  Henry  V.      ii.  214 
Orleans.  Duke  of,  Louis ii.  891,  420 

—  See  lx)uis  XII. 

Orleans.  Duke  of,  Gaston,  mar- 
riage of iv.    37 

—  revolt  of iv.  48,  45 

—  second  marriage iv.    45 

—  defeated  at  Castelnaudary. .      iv.    48 

—  dishonor  (^f iv.    58 

—  makes    treatv    with    hostile 

princes iv.  182 

—  retirement  and  death iv.  195 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  Philip, nephew 

of  Louis  XIV iv.  881 

—  at  battle  of  Turin,  1706 iv  281 

—  takes  Lerida.  1T07 iv.  288 

—  becomes  regent iv.  404 

—  accused iv.  461 

—  regency  of  v.     6 

—  at  Palace  of  Justice,  1715 v.     6 

—  character  of v.    19 

—  informed  of  the  duchess'  con- 

spiracy        V.    28 

—  tender  care  of  Louis  XV v.    88 

—  dies  of  apoplexy,  1^3 v.    48 

Orleans.    Duke   of,  brother   of 

IxniisXV V.  358 

—  banished  to  Villers-C<itterets      v.  358 

—  named  lientenant-general.  . .      vi.    14 

—  (Philippe  figalit^) vi.  1 18 

—  votes  for  death  of  Louis  XTL     vi.  ISl 

—  execution  of vi.  175 

Orleans,  Due  (i',  character  of. .  viH.  285 

—  alliance  with  the  deputies  ..  viii.  286 

—  appointed  lieutenant-general 

of  the  kingdom viii.  286 

-—  at  the  H6tel-de-ville viii.  288 

—  accepts  the  crown viii.  292 

—  marriage  of '^  iii   '^"^J 

—  death  of     viii.  349 

Orleans,   Duchess  of,  and  her 

children  in  the  Chamber. .    viii.  880 

—  leaves  France  \vith  her  sons  viii.  ;^83 
Orleans.  Bastard  of  .John ii.  'i^M 

—  See  also  Count  Dunois. 

Orleans,  Princess  Marie  d' vHI.  328 

Orleans.  Maid  of.     Sef  Joan  of  Arc. 
Orleans,  besieged  by  Attila  ....       1.  107 

—  under  the  kings ii.    11 

—  siege  of.  by  English 11.240 

—  entrance  of  Mile,  de   Mont- 

pensier   iv.  188 

—  canal  of iv.  307 

—  prisoners,  massacre  of vi.  Ill 

Ormesson,  Oliver  d\  counsel  at 

trial  of  Fouquet iv.  216 

—  Joumald' Iv.  2:d.  226 

Ormesson.  M.  d' v.  322 

Oinano.   Colonel,    release  and 

subsequent  arrest  iv.    35 

Orscha  evacuate<l  by  French. ..  vii  456 
Orval,  Baron  d',  son  of  Sully...  iv.  27 
Orves,  Admiral  d\  dies  at  sea. .       v.  299 
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im)Ex. 


T.  277 


Orvilllers,  Count  d' 

Ossat.    Arnold    d',    afterwards 

cardinal iii.  409,  462 

Ost^nd  Company v.    62 

Otho  the  Great,  Emperor i.  228 

Otho  II. ,  King  of  Germany i.  236 

Otho  IV.  files  from  field  of  Bou- 

vines  i.  894 

Otto.  Rhinejfrave iv.  125 

Otto.  French  minister iv.  43,  73 

Ottoman    Empire,    importance 

to  Knglana  and  France viii.  333 

Oubril,  envoy  from  Alexander  vii.  138 

Oudinot,  Marshal,  in  Russia —  vii.  892 

Our  Lady  of  the  Noble  House. .  ii.  103 

Oviedo.  Junta  of vii.  223 

Oxenstiern,  Axel,  friend  of  Gus- 

tavu.>^ Iv.  119 

—  convokes  the  deputies  at  Er- 

furt   iv.  124 

—  summons  Protestant  princes 

to  Heilbronn It.  124 


Pacci,  Cardinal vii. 

Pacha,  Dervish vii. 

Pacha.  Na.^sif vii. 

Paohe,  Mayor  of  Paris vi. 

Pa<1erborn,  assembly  at i. 

Padua  again  becomes  Venetian      ii. 

Paganism,  Grspco-Roman    i. 

Panlen,  Count,  governor  of  St. 

Petersburg vii. 

—  heads  Russian  cavalry vii. 

Paix.  Prince  d*»  la vi. 

—  virtual  head  of  Spain vii. 

—  humiliation   vii. 

—  under  protection  of  Murat. . .     vii. 

Palace  of  Justice iv. 

Palafox,  Joseph,  to  Marshal  Le- 

febvre   vii. 

Palais-de-Cardinal iv. 

Palais- Royal iv. 

Palissy .  Bernard iii. 

Pallou.  Father,  confessor  of  Vol- 
taire        V. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  ministry  of.,  viii. 

-^  proposes  intervention  in  Pen- 
insula   viii. 

—  claims     good      services     of 

France  with  Mehemet  All  .  viii. 

—  negotiations  with  France —  viii. 
PaMionians.    See  German  nations. 
Pantheon  finished  by  Napoleon    vii. 
Paoli,  Pascal.  Corsican  leader..       v. 

-  returns  fo  Corsica,  1T89 vi. 

Papacy     and     Gallo  -  Frankish 

kingship,  alliance 

'-  founaation  of  its  temporal  in- 
dependence   

—  and  Carlovingians i. 

—  relation  with  foreign  govern- 

ments         I. 

Papirius.  Carbo.  Roman  consul  1. 
Par6.     Ambrose,     surgeon     of 

Charles  IX ill. 

Paris,  a  neutral  city  for  Frank 

ish  kint^s 

—  besiegea  bv  Northmen 

—  ancient  name  of    

—  malfeasance  in  police. 

—  civil  war 


290 

28 

28 

147 

171 

444 

88 

42 

391 
3:36 

183 
186 
196 
192 

259 
134 
135 
381 

184 
325 

325 

a36 

;i37 

206 

167 
310 


I.  161 


i. 


166 
241 

480 
41 

801 


125 
207 
419 
443 
12 
—  parliament  of U.   83 


i. 
i. 
L 
I. 
ii 


Paris  falls  Into  bands  of  Bur- 

gundians H.  SSI 

—  under  English 11.289 

—  aroused  by  arrest  of  Brous- 

sei Iv.  178 

—  increasing  disorder  in iv.  193 

—  treaty  with  England,  1657     .      iv.  199 

—  besieged   by  Henry  III.  and 

Henry  of  Navarre iii.  360 

—  factions iii.  411 

—  road,  the iv.  297 

—  treaty  of,  1763 v.  152 

—  general  peace,  1788 v.  298 

—  mob  in  streets  of.  1789 v.  390 

—  consternation  at  dismissal  of 

Necker vi.    16 

-— given  over  to  the  mob vi.    16 

—  tumult  and  bloodshed vi.    16 

—  disorders  in vi.    20 

-—  lacks  bread   vi.    32 

—  reception  of  Swiss  soldiers. .      vi.    72 

—  "Sections" vi.    82 

—  public  buildings  display  black 

flag vi.  104 

—  reaction  against  excesses  of 

commune.     .   vi.  112 

—  scarcity  of  wheat vi.  149 

—  put  in  state  of  siege  by  con- 

vention        vl.  224 

—  the  mob  demands  bread vi.  229 

—  royalist    conspiracy    discov- 

ered        vi.  354 

—  scarcity  of  provisions,  1811..    vii.  381 

—  appearance  in  1 814 viii.    75 

—  resistance  to  the  allies viii.    99 

—  left  without  government viii.  100 

—  capitulation  of viii.  101 

—  allied  .sovereigns  enter viii.  108 

—  placed  in  a  state  of  siege viii.  279 

—  msurrection  and    revolution 

viii.  281,  283 

—  indignation  against  ministers 

of  Charles  X viii.  296 

—  cholera  breaks  out.  1882 viii.  309 

—  con.stant  insurrections.  1831 . .  viii.  311 

—  indiprnation     at     quadruple 

treaty viii.  837 

—  covered  with  barricades viii.  378 

Paris.  Deacon,  a  Jansenist v.    70 

Paris-Duverney v.    50 

Parker.  Sir  Hyde,  English  ad- 
miral        V.  289 

—  at  Copenhagen vii.    41 

Parliament  of  Paris iii.    18 

—  resists    registration   of    con- 

cordat      iii.    21 

—  begins  to  take  form ii.    33 

—  of  Toulouse  protests  against 

peace  of  Crespy iii.  108 

—  and  Berquin  Iii.  158 

—  of  Aix  and  Vaudians iii.  173 

—  refuses  to  acknowledge  yoke 

of  papacy Hi.  21S 

—  becomes       instrument       of 

leasrue Hi.  354 

—  commence^    prosecution    of 

Jesuits iii.  418 

—  opposes  return  of  Jesuits Iii.  408 

—  censures    administration    of 

Richelieu Iv.    63 

—  declarevi  Mazarin  enemy   to 

kiui;  and  state Iv.  177 
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Parliament  of  Paris,  decrees 
princes  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son  

•-  orders  sale  of  Mazarin 's 
library 

—  furious  at  return  of  Mazarin 

—  reading     of    will    of     Louis 

XIV 

—  differences  with  clergy 

—  aad  Jesuits,  1763 

—  refuses  to  act. 

—  the  Maupeou 

—  the  old.  restoration 

Parliamentary  government  un- 
der Louis  XVIU  

—  government.      King      Louis 

Philippe 

Parliaments,  French  and  Eng- 
lish compared 

—  French  magistrates  of 

—  cease  to  exist 

Parma.  Duke  of,  opens  to  Paris 

navigation  ot  the  Marne  . . . 

—  treaty  with  Mayenne 

Parma,       Duke     of,      Etruria 

guaranteed  to 

Parma,  French  defeat  Austrians 
before 

Parsdorf,  truce  signed  at 

Parthenoplan  Repubhc  pro- 
claimed  

Partouneaux  division,  the 

Pascal,  Blaise 

-.   sketch  of 

Pascal.  Jacqueline,  a  nun  of 
Port-Royal 

Passau,  treaty  of  pubhc  peace, 
\b:>-z 

Passy  elected  president  of 
chamber 

Pastrentro,       Austrian     camp, 

3C^liC\?d  ••■■•••   >■•••••   •••■■•• 

Patay,  battle  of  

Paterson,  Miss,   marriage  with 

Jerome  Bonaparte 

Patriarch's  house,  the 

Patru,  (Euures  diverscs  de 

Pau.  council  of 

Pau.  Mallet  du 

Paul  I,,  Emperor  of  Russia 

—  pronounces    against    French 

Republic 

—  embargo    on  English  ves.sels 

—  demands  cession  of  Malta. . . 

—  assassinated 

Paul  111..  Pope 

Paul  v..  Pope 

Paul,  St.  Vincent  de,  work  of. . . 
Paul  and  Virginia,  the  reading 

of 

Paulicians,  a  rehgious  sect 

Pavia  besieged  by  Francis  I  — 

—  Napoleon   suppresses   insur- 

rection —   

Payan.  national  agent 

Payerne.  C(^uference  at 

Payne,    Thomas,    in     National 

Convention 

Paz,    Captain   Pedro  de,    and 

French  officers 

Peace  of  God 

—  of  the  church 


iv.  187 

iv.  188 

iv.  188 

V.  7 
V.  165 
V.  156 
V.  162 
V.  164 
V.  246 

viii.  207 

viii.  298 

iv.  196 
vi.  40 
vi.    40 

iii.  881 
iii.  3Si 

vii.  47 

V.    67 
viii.    23 

vl.  395 

vii.  429 

'  iv.  366 

iv.  366 

iv.  349 

ui.  194 

viii.  331 


vi. 

399 

ii. 

261 

vii. 

168 

iii. 

244 

iv. 

204 

IV. 

24 

VI. 

81 

VI. 

381 

vi. 

392 

vu. 

32 

vu. 

32 

vu. 

42 

iii. 

99 

iv. 

17 

IV. 

74 

▼. 

302 

i. 

401 

m. 

67 

vi. 

328 

vi. 

209 

VI. 

377 

vi. 

130 

u. 

463 

1. 

867 

iv. 

852 

Peasants   resolved   to  live   ac- 
cording to  their  inclinations 

and  their  own  laws 11.     8 

—  uprising  of  ii.  124 

Pecquigny,  treaties  of ii.  847 

Pedro,  Don,  the  Cruel,  of  Spain 

ii.  157, 158 

Pefia,  General  de  la vii.  231 

Pennsylvania  troops,  rerolt  of  v.  286 
Pentinger,      Conrad,      German 

philosopher i.  103 

Pepin  of  Landen i.  141,  145 

—  attempts     to    carry     Chris- 

tianity across  Rhine i.  145 

Pepin    of    Heristal,    mayor    of 

palace i.  144,  145 

—  three  important  acts i.  145 

—  appoints  Theodoald  his  suc- 

cessor    i.  146 

Pepin  the  Short,  son  of  Charles 

Martel i.  159 

—  and  Carloman  wise  policy..  .  i.  160 

—  sole  master  of  France i.  160 

—  anointed  by  St.  Boniface I.  161 

—  anointed  by  Pope  Stephen  II. 

I.  161,  165 

—  proclaimed      king     of     the 

Franks i.  161 

—  consults  Pope  Zachary  con- 

cerning title I.  161 

—  and  the  church I.  162,  108 

—  completes  conquest  of  south- 

ern Gaul I.  164 

—  overpowers  Lombards i.  166 

—  the  Short,  divides  donainion 

between  his  sons i.  166 

—  death  of,  768 i.  166 

Pepin.  King  of  Italy i.  178 

—  death 1.  197 

Pepin,     King     of      Aquitaine, 

brother  of  Charles  the  Bold  I.  203 

—  treaty  with  Northmen i.  208 

Pepin,  son  of  Louis  the  Debon- 

nair I.  213 

—  revolts  against  Louis    i.  219 

Pepin,  King  of  Aquitaine,  sud- 

denlj- dies 1.220 

Pepins  and  new  dynasty I.  143-166 

Perceval  shot  in  House  of  Com- 
mons   viii.     9 

P^re  Duchesne,  journal vi.  140 

P6rier,  Casimir,  home  minister  viii.  308 

—  character  of viii.  306 

Pernelle,  Abb6,  confined  in  Ab- 
bey of  Corbigny v.    71 

P6ronne,  Louis  XL,  and  Charles 

of  Burgundy ii.  334 

Perpignon.  the  .siege  ended iv.  131 

Perrault,  architect iv.  430 

Perron,  Abbot  James  du iii.  426 

Pesaro  in  Bonaparte's  camp. . .  vi.  348 
Pescara.  Marquis  of,  general  of 

(^harles  V iii.    59 

Peschiera   captured    by    Louis 

XII ii.  442 

Peter,  a  Burgundian  hermit  ...  i.  800 
Peter     the    Cruel    claims    the 

throne  of  Castile ii.  146 

—  civil     war    with    Henry    of 

Transtainare ii.  157 

Peter  the  Great  and  little  Louis 

XV V.   28 
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y. 

27 

V. 

28 

V. 

28 

V, 

:i8 

V. 

89 

V. 

51 

V. 

153 

304, 

305 

i. 

^A 

i. 

314 

i. 

320 

i. 

Z<& 

i. 

ZM 

79 

85 


Peter  the  Great  visits  France. . . 

—  description  of  

—  iut^rviev.      witii     the     little 

kiiiK 

—  at  monument  of  Richelieu. . . 

—  tenders  to  France  aJliance  of 

Russia 

Petor  ill..  Czar,  brief  elevation 

—  depo.sed,  dies  in  prisou 

Peter  the  Hermit .  .i. 

—  and  Siiut'oii    

—  joins  the  army  of  crusaders 

—  deserts  the  crusaders  before 

Antioch 

—  visits  Corbog^ha 

—  groes  into  rctin-ment 

Peter  the   Venerable,  abbot  of 

Cluni i.  400 

P6tiet,  French  minister vii.    23 

P6tio!i,  mayor  of  Paris vi.    "J? 

—  and  laiuis  X V'l vl. 

—  and  Chtibot   vi. 

—  kept  as  ;i  hostage vi.    85 

—  arrest  of vi.    89 

—  flight  of vi.  1 S8 

Petit,  .John,  Norman  Cordelier  ii.  201 
Petit-Thouars,  captain  of vi.  387 

—  Admiral vili.  352 

Petitiouf^rs,  armed,  visit  asseni' 

bly vi.    74 

Petrarch,  EpistolcR  Familiares^ 

(luuitd i.  469 

Petta.    Sec  Aristoxena. 

Pentiii^eri.  tabula i.  108 

Pfuhi,  German  general vii.  390 

Pht-asants,  Islaii'i  of iv.  200 

—  meetin;^  of  ^  rench  and  Span- 

ish ministers iv.  206 

Philadelphia      evacuated      by 

British V.  27^ 

Philip  I.  of  France,  marriages  i.  251 
^  promises    to   renounce   Ber- 

tra.ie 1.252 

—  suct-eeds  Htnry  I i.  273 

—  ballistics  liis  wife  Bertha i.  251 

—  excommunications  of i.  251,  252 

Philip    11,   (Augustus),  King   of 

France i.  352,  Sv'^S 

--joins    in   siege   of    ISt.    Jean 

d'Acrt' i.  355 

—  and  (Veurde  Liou,  jealousy 

between i.  356 

—  returns  t<  >  France  i.  357 

—  marries  Isabel  of  Hainault. . .        i.  388 

-  and  Ht-nry  11  of  En^^laud i.  ;iS9 

—  extends  his  d()minion   i.  891 

—  war  in  Flanders i.  392 

—  tle.-t  i  Icckaded 1.392 

—  victorious  at  Bouvines i.  394 

-  character  of i.  396 

—  refuses  to  engage  in  crusade 

aK^i.iist    AlbiLTensiaus i.  413 

—  go<Ml  will  to  KaynK.nd  VI  ...        i.  414 

—  refuse's    to    recognize     new 

Coinit  of  Toulouse         ....  i.  414 

—  marries  Princess  Ine:eburga.        i.  416 

—  marriage  v.  ith  iugeburga  an- 

nulled         1.  416 

—  marries  A>fnes  of  Merania. ..        1,  417 

—  banishes  Ingeburga  to  Etam- 

pes     L  418 

—  affection  for  Agnes  1.  418 


Philip  II.  reeists  the  interdict. .  i.  418 

—  yields  to  Pope  i.  418 

—  recalls  lnKct)iir>?a i.  418 

—  finally  restores  Danish  prin- 

cess    1.418 

—  orders  paving  of  Paris 1,419 

—  improvements  by  his  order,  i.  419.  420 

—  premature  death i,  421 

—  will  of i.  421 

—  KiuK'    of      Spain     succeeds 

Charles  V iii.  oqq 

—  an<i  h  rench  ambassadors  ...  in.  200 

—  marries  Mary  Tudor  of  Eng- 

land    iii.  201 

—  lands   in  Flanders  with    ar- 

my     iii.  202 

—  convention  with  Guises iii.  324 

—  offers  Charles  IX  aid  against 

heretics iii.  309 

—  refuses  to  acknowledge  Hen- 

ry IV,  as  kiup: iii,  420 

—  ciiara*.  ter  of iii.  446 

—  dies  at  Escurial in.  446 

Philip  III.     (The   Bold),  acces- 
sion of i.  454 

—  returns  from  Italy  with  five 

biers  1.456 

—  death  of  wife i.  455 

—  inherirs  new  provinces i.  456 

—  character i.  456 

—  concessions  to  England  and 

Rome i.  456 

—  dies  on  return  from  Aragon. .  i.  457 

Philip  HI.  of  Spain,  reign  of iii.  446 

Philip  IV.,  the  Handsome,  char- 
acter of 1.  457 

—  succeeds  Philip  III 1.  457 

—  treaty  with  Edward  I  1.  4.^8 

—  wars  of 1.459 

—  Flemish  war i   459 

—  b»  si.  ges  Lille i  468 

—  troubled  by  shence  at  Bruges  i,  463 

—  visits  Flanders i.  463 

—  renewal  of  war  with  Flanders  i.  464 

—  army  defeated  at  Conrtrai. . .  i,  <1H5 

—  negotiates  with  Flemings   ...  1.465 

—  sends  third  army  into  Flan- 

ders            ', i   466 

—  receives  submission  of  Flan- 

ders     i.  467 

—  and  lionifaoe  VIII 1.  46H.  470 

—  taxes  Fr-nch  clergy 1.470 

—  and  the  church,. 1.470 

—  possessions  in  mort-main 1.  470 

—  bull  iiurned  in  his  presence..  i,  476 

—  and  .■\rchbislK)p  of  Narbonne  i  473 

—  chief  councillors  (^(f                  ..  i.  47S 

—  me^sage  to  Boniface  VIII. . . .  i.  4,74 

—  receives  bull  "Hearken" 1.474 

—  convokes  l\v^{  states-general  i.  476 

—  ret^trictions  upon  French  cler- 

gy           i.  478 

—  and  Templars 1.484 

—  coinniits  his  cause  to  keeping 

«>f  No^uret         i.  47S.  479 

—  persecutes  Templars i.  4K"),  4>*7 

—  blackmail 1.  4S8 

—  death  ,       i.  488 

—  taxes    ancl     del>a8ement    of 

coinage J.  489 

—  ■oils  of i.  491 

Philip  IV,  of  Spain,  dies  in  1666  iv.  2)81 
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Philip  v.,  the  Long,  coronation 

—  death 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  grandson  of 
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32 

94 
41 
41 
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48 
50 
64 
96 
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Louis  XIV iv.  270 

—  marries  daughter  of  Duke  of 

Savov iv.  273 

—  loses  Italy,  1707  Iv.  282 

—  removes  from  Madrid  to  Bur- 

gos       iv 

—  removes  capital  to  Yalladolid     iv 

—  refuses  to  aodicate iv 

—  renounces  claim    to   French 

throne iv.  295 

—  second  marriage iv.  450 

—  proclaims  his  rigkt  of  succes- 

sion to  French  throne v 

—  death  of V. 

Philip  VI.,  or,  Philip  of  Valois. .      ii. 

—  crowned  at  Rheims ii. 

—  restores  Flanders  to  Louis  de 

Nevers 11.  42, 

—  embroiled  with  Robert  of  Ar- 

tois 

—  seeks    allies     against    Eng- 

land      

.—  seeks  support  of  Flanders. . . 

—  challenge  of  Edward  HE ii. 

—  and  Caiaisiaus  ii. 

—  marries  Blanche  of  Navarre      ii. 

—  dies,  1350 ii. 

—  purchase  of  Montpellier 11.    98 

Philip  of  Champagne  Iv.  429 

Philip  of  Orleans.     See  Orleans. 
Philip  the  Bold.    See  Philip  III., 

also  see  Burgund}'. 
Philipsburg  recovered  by  France, 

1686 iv.  254 

~-  the  dauphin  at  Iv.  453 

—  capture  of,  by  French  v.    67 

Phihppa  intercedes  for  burgh- 
ers of  Calais  ii.    95 

—  at  the  feet  of  the  king ii.    95 

Philippe  Egalit6  (Duke  of  Or- 

leans>     vi.  113,131 

— See  Orleans. 

Philippics,  the,  by  La  Grange. , . 

Phlllippines  ravaged  by  English, 
170-.' 

Philosophers  of  middle  ages  . . . 

Phocea  conquered  by  Cyrus,  542 
B.  c 

Phoceans  desert  their  homes. .. 

Phocidians,  a  Greek  people 

Phoenician  road  in  Gaul 

Phfenicians  in  (iaul  as  traders  i 

Picard  expedition  lands  in  Eng- 
land  

Picanlv  and  Flanders,  war  be- 
tween French  and  Si)anish 

Piccolomini,  Max,  German  gen- 
eral   

—  reveals  intrigues  of  Wallen- 

stein  

Pichegru,    General,    placed    in 

command vi.  224 

—  takes  Bommel vi.  316 

—  treason  of vi.  361 

—  arrest  of,  at  the  Council  of 

Five  Hundred vi. 

—  returns  to  France vll. 

—  arrest  of vii. 

—  found  dead  in  bed vii. 
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iii. 
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151 
110 

14 
14 
25 
12 

10,  11 

11.  136 
hi.  202 
iv.  124 
iv.  124 


363 
83 
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Picot,  M.  George.     Histoid  of 
the  States- General,  quoted, 
ii.i;i4,  384.  4.38.  474,  iii. 
Piedmont,  Italian  state 

—  fate  decided  by  French 

—  reduced     to     condition     of 

French  department 

Pignatelli,  Prince 

Pi^nerol,  surrender  of  

Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 1. 

Pilgrims  attacked  by  Arabs  ... 

Pillar  house 

Pilnitz.  conference  at  

Pilsen,  oath  of  confederac.v  at.. 
Pinon,  Counsellor,  dean  of  grand 

chamber 

Pisa,  general  council  of  church 

at 

Pitt  (Lord  Chatham\  at  head  of 

English  Government.       .  .    . 

—  strikes  final  blow  at  French 

power  in  America 

—  reigns  over  Parliament  and 

England 

—  prejudice  against  France 

—  resignation  of  

—  resumes  office  as  Lord  Chat- 

ham      

—  spurns  intervention  of  France 

in  American  affairs 

—  proposes  repeal  of  stamp  act 

—  last  appearance  in  House  of 

Lords   

Pitt,  William,  son  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, English  minister 

—  pacific  overtures  to  Directory 

—  returned  to  power 

—  death  of.  1806  

Pittsburg  ( Fort  Duquesne) 

Pius  II.,  rope  

Pius  III.  succeeds 

Pius    VI  ,  arrest  ordered 

—  refuses  to  quit  Rome 

—  dies  at  Valencia 

Pius  VII.,  Pope 

—  at  coronation  of  Napoleon. . . 

—  asks  restorations  of  legations 

—  repels  pretensions  of  Napol- 

eon   

—  opposes  demands  of  Napol- 

eon  

—  stripped  of  his  throne  by  Na- 

poleon   

—  relations  with  French  authori- 

ties   

—  anger  of 

—  open  war  with  Napoleon.   . . . 

—  remmal  of.  from  Quirinal.... 

—  at  Savona  

—  at  Foutainebleau 

—  removed,  to  Fontaiuebleau . . . 

—  rest*  >red  "to  Rome 

Pius  IX,,  Pope 

Placentia  (Plaisance)  i:ounded, . 

—  battle  of 

Plagrue,  black 

—  of  1363 

—  ravaeres  of  the,  1720 

Plain,  the  

Planta^anet.    Henry,  Duke   of 

Normandy 

—  espouses  Eleanor 
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ii.  401 

vi.  396 

vii.  43 
vi.  394 
iv. 113 

302,  303 

1.303 

ii.  120 

vi.    63 

iv.  124 

Iv.    63 

ii.  453 

V,  128 

V.  128 

V.  149 
V.  149 
V.  150 

V.  261 

V.  272 
V.  261 

V.  275 

vi.  335 

vi.  336 

vii.  108 

vii.  136 

I.  126 

ii.  315 

ii.  434 

vi.  375 

vi.  375 

vi.  376 

vi.  331 

vii.  106 

vii.  107 

vii.  173 

vii.  17« 

vii.  289 
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290 
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296 
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Planta^anet  becomes  King  of 

Entrland i.  347 

Plectrude,  wife  of  Pepin  Heris- 

tal         i.  146 

—  Aiistrasians  rise  ag^ainst i.  140 

Pleiad,  the,  a  literary  associa- 
tion.    iv.  148 

Plelo.  Count,  death  of v.    66 

Plenipotentiaries,   massacre    of 

the        vi.  400 

—  for  allied  nations vlii.    78 

Plessis,  inoogrnito  of  d'En^hien  vii.    89 
Ples.'-iK-les  Tours,  views  of  the 

castle  of ii.  862 

Ple.ssis  Mornay,  Philip  du iii.  8:38 

—  sketch  of iii.  45:i 

—  writing  of  iii.  454 

Pliny  the  Younj^er,  quoted i.    83 

Poictiers.  battle  of     ii.  104 

Poirsoti.  M.   Hi.ftoire  du  rtgne 

d'  Hmri  IV. . . .  .iii.  365,  376,  384,  403, 

4()7,  431,  439 
Poisson,  Mile.    See  Pompadour 

Poitou.  a  state  of  P>ance i.  244 

—  insurrection  in   i.  392 

Poitiers,   Diana  of,   favorite  of 

Henry  II iii.  195 

—  dismissed  by  Francis  II iii  217 

Poitiers,  John  of,  and  Duke  of 

Bourbon   Iii.    48 

—  sentenced  and  reprieved iii.    64 

Poitiers,  peace  of,  ]fi77. .' iii.  323 

Poland,  Duke  of  Anjou  elected 

Kinff  of lU.  812 

—  contest  for  the  throne v.    65 

—  Russians  occupy v.  1 48 

•— religrious  di.scord  in t.  168 

—  renewed  troubles  in  v.  168 

—  insurrection  in  v.  170 

—  dismemberment  of,  1772 v.  174 

—  entry  of  French  and  Russian 

troops vii.  149 

—  the  question  of vili.  142 

Police  Leg^ion.    See  Leprion. 

Policists,  a  new  political  party  iii.  315 

Polipnac,  Abb<i  de iv.  291 

Poliprnac,  Madame  de v,  824 

—  sketch  of V.  328 

—  leaves  France vi.    22 

Polipnac  accused vii.    98 

—  ministry  of viii.  270 

—  offers  Villele  seat  in  cabinet  vlii.  275 

—  cabinet  dismissed   viii.  283 

Polish  insurrection.  1880 viii.  '^3 

—  war.  second,  begim vii.  3H6 

Polotsk,  battle  of     vii.  397 

Poltrot.  Joiin,  murderer  of  Duke 

of  (tui<;e   iii.  256 

--  nut  to  death iii.  257 

Polysynolie   v.    42 

Pomernnia   ravaged    by   impe- 
rialists   iv.  116 

Pompadour,  M.  de v.    23 

Pompadour.  Ma<1ame  de  v.  134,  156 

—  power  temporarily  shaken..  v.  140 

—  fears  iiitluence  of  Jesuits v.  1.^6 

—  character  of  v.  160 

—  death  of    v.  160 

Pompiprnan,  Lefranc  de v.  365 

Pondicherry v.  97,  100 

—  8iee:eof  y.  109 

—  disaster  of t.  891 


Poniatowski,  Prince viii.    5i 

—  surrender  of vll.  171 

Ponsoiii.y,   Lord,  sends  agents 

t^  >  Syria  viii.  339 

Pontchartrain,  secretary  of  fi- 
nance       iv.  267 

Pont  de  C6,  republicans  defeat- 
ed at vi.  256 

Ponte  Corvo,  Prince  of  (Berna- 

dotte) vii.  276 

Pontifical   states,  spoliation  by 

Napoleon vii.  294 

Pontoise  taken  by  Henry  V ii.  226 

Portalis.  minister  nf  religion. ..     vii.  216 
Port-Royal,  nuns  of Iv.  345,  318 

—  Abbey  of iv.  858 

—  destriiction  of iv.  353.  354 

Porto  Carrer(^  Cardinal iv.  209 

Portugal     supports    Archduke 

diaries iv.  282 

—  faithful  tofEnglish  alliance,  vii.  40,  165 

—  French  invasion  of vii.  166 

—  flight  of  c< -urt  to  llrazil \ii.  167 

—  rises  in   insurrection vii.  V26 

—  evacuateti  b\  French vii.  237 

—  again  lost  to  the  French vii.  306 

—  revolts  in viii.  262 

Pot,  Ptiilip.  Lord  of  la  Roche. . .      ii  385 
Potsdam,  alliance  at vii.  134 

—  Napoleon  at vii.  144 

Pradt,  Abb6,   appointed  to  Po- 
land       vii.  385 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  objfxit  of 

i.  441.  ii.  310,  815,  iii.  19 

—  guaranteed  by  France v.  68,  71 

Prague,  French  army  retreats 

from ▼.    77 

—  victory  of  Frederick  II v.  140 

Praguery    ii.  811 

Pr^ameneu,  Bigot  de,  at  Coun- 
cil       vll.  867 

Pr^cy  commands  volunteers  of 

Lyons vi.  279 

Prenzlow vii.  146 

Presburg,  peace  of.  1805 vii.  134 

Presbyterian  regimen iii.  180 

Presle,  Duveme  de  vi.  354 

Press,  the.  position  under  Napo- 
leon      vii.  218 

—  censorship  of viii.  247 

Pretender,  fate  of  the v.    81 

Prie.  Marchioness  of v.    50 

—  exile  and  death v.    61 

Prieu.se,    William,    superior   of 

the  Carmelites ii.  238 

Primogeniture,  law  of viii.  360 

Primoguet,    Herv6,  French  ad- 
miral              il.409 

Princes,    legitimatized,    denied 

succession  to  throne v.    30 

Prior,  Grand,  the.  arrest  of iv.   36 

Prisons. horrors  of.  during  Reign 

of  Terror vi.  197-199 

—  opened  to  all  parties vi  248 

—  erections  luider  Savary vii.  340 

Privas  besieged  by  Ix)uis  Xm. .      iv.  108 
Probus,  Roman  Emperor.  i.  104 

Protestant    .success    at     Roche 

I'Abeilie m.  270 

—  in.su rreetion  in  Hainatilt Iii.  285 

Protestants,  PYench,  in  1547...,     Iii.  181 

—  massacres  of,  1561-1572 iii.  248 
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Protestants   defeated    at  Mon- 

contour iii.  271 

—  freedom  under  Henry  IV iii.  439 

—  holding  office  under  Henry 

IV iii.  442 

—  emigrate  from  France  iv.  253,  318,  322 

—  forced  conversions iv.  381 

—  imder  the  regency v.    10 

—  decree  of  Louis  XV.  against, 

1724 V.    54 

—  civil  status  for v.  346 

Protocol,  Anglo-Russian viii.  263 

—  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 

tria    viii.  241 

Provera,  General,  surrender  of  vi.  339 
Prussia       advances       toward 

peace vi.  317 

—  defection  to  allies vii.  134 

—  accepts  alliance  with  France  vii.  VM 
Prussian    army,    destroyed   at 

Jena vii.  143 

Prussians  take  Longwy vi.    99 

—  besiege  Verdun vi.  103 

—  driven  from  French  soil vi.  126 

—  invade  Saxony vii.  \Ai 

—  war  indemnity     viii.  212 

—  despoil  the  museums viii.  212 

Pryd  or  Prydain i.    17 

Ptbleniais  (St.  Jean  d'Acre)  As- 

seaiblv i.  842 

Ptolemy.  King  of  Macedonia. . .  i.    23 

—  answers  Gallic  deputation. . .  i.    23 

~  killed  by  Gauls i.    23 

Puget iv.  480 

Puisave  in  communication  with 

Mr.  Windham    vi.  269 

—  eniljarks  on   English   vessel, 

abandons  emigrants vi.  270 

Putting  the  keys  on  Du  Ques- 

cliu's  bier ii.  170 

Puy  Segtir,  Memoir es  de iv.    42 

Pyramids,  battle  of vi.  384 

Pyrenees,  peace  of  the,  signed  iv.  206 

—There  are  no iv.  270 

QrADi.\Ns.    See  German  nations. 

Quat re-Bras,  French  reverse  at  viii.  180 

Quebec,  foundation  of v.  116 

—  Charnplain  first  governor v.  116 

—  bombardment  of v.  129 

—  surrender  of,  1759 v.  130 

Queri  y    vi.  271 

Quesn'oy  taken  bv  the  French, 

1712 : iv.298 

Quetineau,  General vi.  253 

Quiberon,  defeat  and  execution  vi.  241 

—  emigrants  defeated  at,  1795. .  vi.  268 

^  penmsula  of vi.  268 

Quit^ret,  Hugh,  titular  admiral  ii.  61,  63 

Quiucampoix,  la  rue v.    15 

RijLH,  battle  of vii.  283 

Rabaut.  Paul,  Huguenot  pastor  v.  56 
Rabelais,  prose  writer,  time  of 

Francis  I iii.  128 

—  sketch  of iii.  136 

—  var\  ing  fortunes  of  iii.  136,  137 

—  Bohemian  life  of !!!•  ^'^ 

—  writings  of iii.  140 

Rabutin,  Francois  de,  Commen- 

taire  de,  etc iii.  203 

fiacine,  sketch  of iv.  401 


Radet,  General,  removal  of  the 

Pope vii.  296 

—  and  I'ius  VII vii.  297 

Ragnacaire.  King  of  Franks  of 

Cambrai i.  182 

Ragu.sa,  Due  de,  and  deputies. .  viii.  279 

Raunbault,  Count  of  Orange. . .  i.  313 

Rambouillet,  Nicholas  de iii.  356 

Rainier,  Count  of  Hainault i.  209 

Raimond,    Florimond    de,  His- 

toire  de  VHeretie ill.  146 

Ramel,  arrest  of vi.  361 

—  murder  of viii.  214 

Ramilies,  French  defeated  at, 

1706 iv.  280 

Ramus,  writer  on  political  re- 
form   iii.  814 

Raoul.  Count  of  Guines ii.    98 

Raoul.  Count  of  V^rmandois. ..  i.  888 

Raoul  of  Beaugency i.  312 

Raoul  of  Nesle i.  466 

Raoul,     Count,     constable     of 

France ii     98 

—  secretly  beheaded ii.    98 

Rapinat,  proceedmgs  in  Switzer- 
land    vi.  379 

Rapp,  Cleneral,  prediction  of. . .  vii.  382 

—  m  Russia vii.  397 

Ratbod,  King  of  the  Prisons —  i.  170 

Rationalism,  dawning  of i.  400 

Ratisbon.  taken  by  Austrians..  vii  267 

—  retaken  by  French vii.  2t>8 

Ratisbonne,  treaty  of,  1630 iv.  114 

Rastatt,  conference  at vi.  397 

—  military  convention  at vi.  370 

—  outrage  upon    French  pleni- 

potentiaries    vi.  401 

Raudine  Plains  near  Verceil —  i.    47 
Ravaillac,    assassin    of   Henry 

IV iii.  473 

Ravenna,  battle  of        ii.  403,  465 

Ravensteiu,    Philip    de,    com- 
mands French  fleet ii.  429 

Raymond    IV.,   Count  of  Tou- 
louse    i.3l0 

Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse i.  403 

—  trouble  with  church i.  406 

—  and  Innocent  HI  i.  409,  410 

—  dominions  cedetl  to  Simon,  .i.  409.  413 

—  recovers  his  dominions i.  413 

Raymond  VII.  of  Toulouse i.  413 

—  refuses  citadel  to  Boheiiiond  i.  327 

—  leads  crusaders  toward  Jeru- 

salem    1.829 

Raymond  of  Poitiers,  Prince  of 

Antioch i.  343 

—  desires  conquest   of  Aleppo 

and  Caesarea i  34Ji 

Re,  island  of,  defence  of iv.    86 

Rebecque,    denounces    Robes- 
pierre   vi.  117 

R6camier,    Madame,    recollec- 
tions of vii.    98 

Recollects,  a  religious  sect v.  116 

Reformation,  the iii.  143 

—  work  of.  in  France iii  148 

—  first  martyrdom  in  France. . .  iii.  150 

—  progress  in  PYance   in    16th 

century iii.  211 

—  among  the  higher  clas.ses  . . .  iii  214 
Reformers,  insurrection  in  time 

of  RicheUeu iv.   81 
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BecTf^noy,  Cnuncil  of.  decree  of 
Ke^tiiit.  i'hiiip  of  {»rieaus  and 
'  '»)unt  of  Toulouse 

—  serxis  army  to  8pain 

—  secret  couuiiuiiicatious  with 

Philip  V 

Bej?iiifr,  L.  Histoire  de  VEtat 
df  Fniiice  tent  de  la  Repub- 
li'/ue  7ue  de  la  Keiiyion, 
sous  I'\ini<^</is  II 

Beigii  f)f 'IVrror 

—  e^tuhlisheil  at  Lyons 

Iieiiitia:t,  charg'.Hi  wiih  govern- 

niein.  of  Tuscany 

jBt'li^ion   m   frauce    la  middle 

ages iii. 

i—  in  i>-ign  of  Louis  XIV 

—  observed  in  Paris 

Eeniusat,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior   

Renaud,  Duke,  Gallo-Frankish 
general  

ReiiHudie,  la.  Lord  of,  beads 
niak-ontenta 

—  deiith  of 

Renaissance,  the iii.  110, 

lien*',  King 

Ren*'  II..  Duke  of  Lorraine 

—  takes  N'aney  by  siege 

Kent'    (if    Fen-ara,    Duchess,   at 

court  of  Francis  II.  at  Or- 
leans,          

Rent'-»\  l*rineessof  France,  uiar- 
ria^'e  of     

Repeiiti,  Phihp  de,  regent 

—  HXeciiLion  of 

Repniu,  Count,  ambassador  of 

C;:tJierine  IP  in  Poland 

Repuhlie,  rLse  of  the 

—  hom.ige  r<i  .Supreme  Being.  . . 

—  Prench    recognized  by  other 

nations     

—  Roinan,  proclaimed 

*'  R-^'putMican  marriages" 

Repui.iitans  (ieinand  vvar 

Restoralion  under  Louis  XVIII. 

—  plots  iiguinst 

Retz.  (ardinal  de 

—  Memoires  de iv. 

—  andCo>i<:(^  

—  arrested  by  M.  de  Villequier.. 

—  removed  to  Nantes  and  after- 

wards escanes    

—  his  niin  resolved  iipon 

—  urired  to  throw  off  his  inac- 

tivity  

—  and  Jansenism  

—  character  of 

Rt'*velli.re.  Lt'peaux  

R^neilion.  attack  upon 

Revolution  ac-eomplished     .    ... 

—  war  declared  between  mon- 

archy and       .  

—  Freneh.  national  defence  by 
r-  Kreiieh  {xisition of  European 

powers 

—  of  1^'jj        

Revolutionary  army  being  or- 
ganized   ' 

--  tribunnl.  formation  of vi 

—  tribunal,  registry  of  condenm- 

Ations 
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▼.  80 

V.  21 

V.  84 

V.  85 


iii.  285 
vi.      6 

vi.  283 

vi.  397 

112-115 
iv.  3:25 
vi.  228 

viii.  335 

i.  206 

iii.  226 
iii.  227 
114,  134 
ii.  294 
ii.  349 
ii.  358 


iii.  2a4 

iU.  161 
ii.  121 
ii.  121 

V.  170 
vi.  5 
vi.  192 

vi.  319 

vi.  375 

vi.  199 

vi.    71 

viii.  207 

viii.  245 

iv.  171 

175,  177 

iv.  184 

iv.  196 

iv.  197 
iv.  194 

iv.  194 
iv  aJ9 
iv.  393 
vi.  3;^) 
V.  390 
vi.    24 

vi.  78 
vi.  291 

vi.    29 

viii.  376 

vi.    83 
.96,  164 

vi.  196 


Revolutionary  tribunal,  renewal 

of vi.  213 

—  Committee  vi.  216 

—  tri  bimal  at  Lyons vi.  284 

Rewbell  and  Bonaparte vi.  380 

Rheims,  grand  council  at ii.  184 

—  rebellion  at  ii.  817 

Rhotlanusia  or  Rhoda.  founded  i.    13 

Rho<iian8,  a  Greek  people i.    13 

Rio-Seco,  Spanish  defeat  at vii.  227 

Ribalds,  guards  of  John  II ii.  100 

Ribaut,     John,     expedition    to 

Florida v.  113 

Ricci,    Father,  general  of    the 

Jesuits T.  156 

Richard's  (Coeur  de  Lion)  fare- 
well to  the  Holy  Land i.  335 

—  King  of  England  i.  352 

—  marries    Berengaria   of   Na- 

varre   i.  355 

—  massacre  of  Mussulman  pris- 

oners   i.  358 

—  having     the    Saracens      be- 

headed    i.  358 

—  and  Saladin  arrange  truce. . .  i.  359 

—  character  of i,  389 

Richani  II.  of  England,  son  of 

Black  Prince ii.  169 

—  accedes  to  English  throne  ...  ii.  169 

—  seeks  alliance  with  Isabel  of 

France     ii.  194 

Richard  the  Fearless,  Duke  of 

Kormandy i.  138 

Richard  11.,  Duke  of  Normandy, 

pui.ishes  the  peas.mts i.  247 

Richelieu,    Alphonse,  Louis  du 

Piessis  de iv.    14 

Richelieu.     Armand     John    du 

Piessis  de iv.    14 

—  appointed  secretary  of  state  iv.    16 

—  ordered  to  retire  to  Avignon  iv.    17 

—  Letters  of,  quoted .iv.  18,  34 

—  concludes     treaty     between 

Louis  XIII.  and  his  mother,  iv.    21 

—  AJt'inotrrs,  de    .  .   iv.  31,  35,  41 -l'^'.  -19.  ti5, 

Kl  84.  KS-WO.  98,  100,  110. 1] 2,  116 

—  calhxl  to  the  council iv.    34 

—  promoted  to  cardinalship. . .  iv.    84 

—  obtains  from  Louis  Xili.  ordi- 

nance atrainst  duels  iv.    39 

—  his  ruin  determined  l>y  queen- 

mot  her iv.    40 

—  and  Cinque-Mars iv.    53 

—  intrigues  against,  by  Orleans 

party iv.    55 

—  serious  illness  at  Tarascon. . .  iv.    67 

—  letives  Lyons  for  I'aris iv.    69 

—  and  the  provinces iv.    61 

—  home  policy  of iv.    64 

—  convokes  aissembly  of  nota- 

bles   iv.    71 

—  his  administration  of  naval 

affairs          iv.    73 

—  the  Huguenots'  cardinal iv.    73 

—  maintains   the  inuependence 

of  the  civil  power iv.    78 

—  defends  kingly  power  against 

Jesuits  iv.    7S 

—  and  the  refornier.' iv.    81 

—  concludes  all.ance  with  Spain 

aga  lUst  England iv.    85 

—  and  foreign  affairs iv.  105 
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Richelieu,  treaties  concluded  by    iv.  106 

—  and  Father  Joseph iv.  109 

—  negotiates  marriage  of  Hen- 

rietta with  Cliarles  I  iv.  1(K) 

—  treaties  with  Holland   iv.  110 

—  seconded       by       Hollanders 

against  Spain  and  Austria         iv.  110 

—  on  death  of  GusLavus  Adol- 

phus    iv.  122 

—  summons  ancient  FlandeFsto 

revolt  against  Spain iv.  125 

—  Oxenstiern,      Grotius,      and 

Louis  XIII iv.  126 

—  Voiture's  tribute  to iv.  128 

—  the  real  head  of  France iv.  KiO 

—  failing  health  of iv.  132 

—  death  of iv.  13:J 

—  his  will iv.  134 

—  review    of     his    services    to 

France   iv.  135 

—  founds  French  Academy. .  .iv.  149-151 

—  dramatic  writings  of iv.  154 

—  La  Bruy^re  on iv.  184 

Richelieu,' M.  de   v.    23 

Richelieu,  Duke  de,  cabinet  of. .  viii.  216 

—  royalists  call  for viii.  2'S7 

—  once  more  accepts  power. . . .  viii.  2:^7 

—  success  of  attack  against viii.  244 

—  death  of viii.  247 

Richelieu,    Marshal,    takes    Mi- 
norca           V.  136 

—  gui>ersedes  d'E8tr6es v.  141 

Richemont  De ii.  261 

Richemont  De,  Arthur,  of  Brit- 
tany       ii.282 

—  character  of ii.  289 

—  takes  Paris ii.  291 

—  takes  Meaur  ii.  294 

—  valuable  services  of ii.  802 

Richtpanse,  General  of  French 

armv  vii,    89 

Rieux.  M.  de v.  364 

Rigatid.  portrait-painter iv.  480 

Right,  the.    See  Assembly. 

—  feel  themselves  beaten  vi.    60 

Right  of  search   viii.  344 

Rignomer,   King  of  Franks  of 

LeMans i-  122 

Rivif^re,  Bureau  de  la ii.  185,  192 

Riviere,  Marquis  de  la vii.    83 

Rivoli.  battle  of  vi  338 

Robert.  King,  son  of  Hugh  Capet       ]■  ''^^ 

—  described '2-' 

—  marries  widow  of  Eudea I.  243.  24. > 

—  marriage  assailed   by  church        i.  24. > 

—  espouses  Constance  of  Aqui- 

taine 

^  and  Henry  II.  of  Germany,  i 

—  and  Constance,  sons  of i 

—  cliaracter  of i 

—  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  the 

Weak  and  jioor i 

—  death  of \ 

Rol>ert.  Duke  of  Normandy i 

—  uniler takes  pilgrimage  to  Je- 

rusalem   

»-  makes  William  the  Bastard 
his  heir 

^poisoned  while  returning 
from  Jerusalem i 

Eobert  of  Normandy  (Short- 
hose) '•-       i 


•.  ;45 
245,246 


245 
250 

2.'>0 
250 
2(>4 


i.  264 

i.  265 

266 

312 


Robert    of    Normandy  deserts 
cru.saders  }>efore  Antioch.. 

—  refuses  kingship  of  Jerusalem 
Robert    the    Strong,    Count    of 

An.iou 

Robert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet 

Roijert,  Count  of  Artois 

—  falls  at  Mansourah   

Robert  of  Artois  returns  to  Eng- 
land to  die     

Robert.  Cotir.t  of  Flanders    — 

Robert  of  .Paris,  Count 

Robert    the    ."Magnificent.     See 

Rolwrt  of  Normandy. 
Robertet,    Florimoud,    finance 

minister 

Robespierre  dares  not  go  home 

—  his  hatred  pursues  Girondins 

—  takes  his  place  in  council  ... 

—  manifesto  of     

—  denounces  the  Gironde  and 

Brissot  

—  dictatorship  of 

—  pronounces     for     death    of 

Louis  

—  answers  Vergniaud 

—  reigns  alone  

—  and  religion 

—  conspiracies  against 

—  takes  refuge  with  Jacobins    . 

—  refused  permission  to  speak 

in  Assembly 

—  under  arrest 

—  suicide  of  his  brother 

—  executicn  of  

Rocca  Romano,  Duke  of 

Rochambeau,  Count  de 

—  commands  one  of  armies  — 
Roche  PAbeille,   Catholics   de- 
feated at 

Rochefoucauld,  la.  Francis  de. . 
Rochefoucauld.  Cardinal,  called 

to  council  of  Louis  X  111 

Rochefoucauld,  la,  Duke  of 

Rochefoucauld,  Due  de  la 

Rochejaquelein,  Henri  de  la  — 

—  death  of 

Rochelle.  la.  harbor  of 

—  pat  riotism  of 

—  defence  of 

—  instirrection  in 

—  assemblage  of  French  Protes- 

tants  

—  general    synod  of    reformed 

cliurehes     

—  siegci  of,  1  ^7^ 

—  peace  of,  157.'i 

—  position  of  the  allies  before. 

—  deputies  and  Louis  XIII 

—  its   capture    death  •  blow   to 

Huguenots 

—  army,  the 

—  i>Iot!  the • 

Rocro'  delivered  from  imperial- 
ists     ■  •  • 

Rodolph.  Count,  King  of  Bur- 
gundv   

—  crosvned  at  St.  Maurice 

Rmlerigo  Horlalez  and  Co  

Ro<ltu'V  reviefuals  (Jibraltar. ... 

—  tfikes  St  Eustache 

Roederer,  Procureur  of  Paris.  ... 
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i.  820 
1.  88S 

i.  207 
i.  240 
i.  867 
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75 
I.  312 
i.  313 


il.  490 
vi.  68 
vi.  71 
vi  96 
vi.  101 

vi.  108 

vi,  114 

vi.  120 

vi.  158 
vi.  1«7 
vi.  188 
vi.  200 
vi.  208 

vi.  205 
vi  207 
vi.  210 
vi.  211 
vi.  395 
V.  283 
vi.  292 

iii.  270 
iii.  267 

iv.  34 
iv,  391 
vi.  21 
vi.  25i 
vi,  262 
iv.  84 
h.  138 
ii.  240 
iii.  184 

iii.  264 


iii  277 
iii.  3()6 
iii.  308 
iv.  K2 

iv  m 

iv.  100 

vi,  2.">6 
viii  246 

iv.  168 

i.208 
i,  208 
v.  272 
v.  283 
V.  888 
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Roederer  advises  rcyal  family  to 

leave  Tuileries ri.    87 

Roger-Ducos,  resignation  of vi.  409 

—  appointed  consul vi.  413 

Eohan,  Due  du,  Jfemoirc*  dw. ..  iv,    99 

Rohan,  Cardinal v.    37 

—  grand  almoner v.  336 

—  arrest  of v.  337 

—  discomfiture v.  3^37 

—  trial  and  exile  of v.  339 

Rohan,     Duchess     of,     at     La 

Rochelle iv.    91 

—  and  daugrhter  imprisoned iv.    99 

—  dies  at  Du  Pare iv.    99 

Rohan.  Duke  Henry  of iv.      9 

—  at  Montauban iv.    26 

—  interview  with  Luynes iv.    29 

—  bold  enterprise  against  Mont- 

pellier iv.  100 

—  treats  with  King  of  Spain iv.  101 

—  his  reply  to  Prince  Cond6. .   .  iv.  102 

—  appointed    to   command   of 

King:'s  troops  in  Valteline. . .  iv.  103 

—  appointed    generalissimo    of 

Venetian  forces iv.  103 

—  dies  in  Switzerland iv.  103 

Rohan.  James  de.  Viscount ii.  893 

Roland,  prefect  of  marches  of 

Brittany i.  180 

—  death  at  Roncesvalles i.  1 81 

—  song  of i.  120 

—  heroism  of i.  181 

Roland,  a  Camisard  chief iv.  340,  343 

—  death  of..    iv.  343 

Roland  secures  his  portfolio vi.    94 

—  chosen  for  home  affairs vi.    71 

Roland.  Madame,  death  of vi.  175 

Rolf.     Sef  Rollo. 

Rollo,    the    founder     of     Nor- 
mandy    i.  205 

—  captures  Rouen i.  206 

—  fonus  friendship  with  Alfred 

the  Great i.  208 

—  negotiations  with  Eudes i.  209 

—  accepts  overtures  of  Charles 

the  Simple i.  209 

—  ascendency  of i.  209 

—  and  Counteas  of  Brabant 1.  209 

—  pledge  of  loyalty  to  Charles 

the  Simple i.  210 

Roman  colony  settles  at  Sena, 

Gallic  town i.    34 

—-consuls  defeated  by  barbar- 
ians   i.    42 

—  name,  power  of i.    42 

—  emperors  and  Christians,  i   90,  91,  100 
Roman  Eni])ire.  golden  age,  five 

great  enipeii-rs i.    79 

—  AD.  yti-LSO  1.97-83 

—  inundated  by  Germans  from 

Asia i.  105 

—  decay  of  i.  106 

—  general  invasion  of,  by  bar- 

barians    i.  144 

—  generals,  titles  of  i.  106 

—  armies,    last   struggle    with 

barbarians      1.106 

—  armies,  barbarians  in i.  106 

Romana.  Marquis  de  la  vii.  237 

—  general  of  united  armies vii.  250 

Romans  conquer  Gauls i.    27 

—  purchase  retreat  of  Gauls i.   80 


Romans  seek    allies  in    Qaul 

against  Hannibal. i.   14 

—  sacrifices i.    34 

—  colonize  Gaul i.    88 

—  defeat  the  barbarians  at  the 

Coenus i.    45 

—  eminent  in  war  and  politics. .  i.  83,  84 

—  defeat  Huns  at  Clialons i.  108 

Romanzoff.     conferences   with 

Champagny vu.  243 

Rome  besiegeM  by  Gauls i.    80 

—  coalition    of    Etruscans  and 

Sanmites  against i.    31 

—  extends  favor  to  Massilians. .  i.    38 

—  invaded  by  barbarians  from 

the  north i.    40 

—  consumed  by  fire i.    74 

—  after  death  of  Marcus  Aure- 

lius 1.    83 

—  tyrants  ot i.    83 

—  government ii.  402 

—  treaty  of,  January  15,  1495. . .  ii.  408 

—  sacked  by  Bourbon's  army.,  ili.    91 

—  frightful  disorder  in vi.  876 

—  invaded  by  French  army vii.  180 

—  imperial  decrees  at vii.  294 

—  King  of,  birth  of vii.  359 

—  the  little  King  of,  at  Vienna  viii.  166 
Roncesvalles,  disaster  to  Franks 

i.  180, 181 
Roncevaux,  Port  de,  summit  of 

Pyrenees i.  152 

Ronsard,  prince  of  poets,  sketch 

of iv.  146 

Ronsin  sent  to  watch  adminis- 
tration of  Dumouriez vi.  301 

Rosbach,  defeat  of  the  French 

at V.  143 

Rosebecque,  victory  of  French 

over  Flemish ii.  179 

Rosen,       commands       French 

troops  in  Ireland iv.  258 

Rosetta.  English  take vii.    44 

Rosily,  Admiral,  replaces  Ville- 

neuve vii.  122 

Rosny,  Sieur  de.   confidant  of 

Henry  of  Navarre iii.  355 

—  conference  with  Henry  IV. iii.  389,  390 

—  in  council  of  finance iii.  484 

—  sent  to  Rouen  by  Henry  IV. .  iii.  405 
Rosoy,    Roger    de,    Bishop   of 

Laon iii.    26 

Rossi,  negotiations  at  Rome. . .  viii.  964 
Rossignol,  arrest  and  promotion 

of vi.  18,55 

—  appointed  general-in-chief . .  vi.  256 
Rostopchin,  Count,  at  Moscow. .  vii.  406 

—  dies  in  France vii.  411 

Rouen,  besieged  by  Henry  V.  of 

England,  1418 ii.  219 

—  capitulates  to  Henry  V ii.  220 

—  taken  by  Dunois il.  295  297 

—  gives  adherence  to  Henrv  IV.  iii.  406 

—  submission  of  to  Henry  IV. . .  Iii.  415 

—  treaty    of,    English    against 

French iii.  434 

—  assembly  of  notables iii.  435 

Rouille-Ducoudray.  M v.    11 

Rou*eau.    John    Baptist,    and 

Voltaire v.  185 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques v.  227 

—  writingsof v.  228 
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Rousseau  and  Madame  d'Epinay 

—  goes  to  Neucr\atel '. . . . 

—  quarrel  with  Vuitaire 

—  in  England 

—  dies  iu  France 

Rovigo,      Duke     of    (Savary), 

seizure 

—  MenunrfS,  quoted 

Royal  bank 

Royalist  plot 

—  prisoners 

Royer-Collard,  resignation  of. 

—  character  and  influence 

—  defines  coup  d>tat. ..   

—  president  of  the  chamber  . . . 

Roze,  Chevalier 

Rubempre,   John   de,    Lord  of 

Bi^vres 

Ruccellal,  domestic  adviser  of 

Mary  de  Medici 

Ru.Hsia,  advances  and  successes 

—  European  allies  of,  1812.  .^  ... 
Russian  prejudice  against  Eng- 
land  

Bussiaus  in  third  coalition 

—  defeated  at  Eylau     . . 

—  retreat  toward  interior 

—  defeate<i  at  .Moskwa 

Ruyter.  Admiral,  success  of,  in 

Af''ica 

—  mortally  wounded  c:7  Catana 
Byswick,  treaty  of,  1697 


V. 
V. 
V. 

V. 

V. 

viii. 
viii. 

V. 

vii. 

vii. 
viii. 
viii. 
viii. 
viii. 

V. 


£28 
235 
286 
2:^7 
237 

7 

144 

15 

81 

1()2 

2*4 

240 

253 

266 

39 


ii.  357 


IV. 

V. 

vii. 

V. 

vii. 

vii. 
vii. 
vii. 

iv. 
iv. 
iv. 


20 
171 
378 

64 
127 
153 
390 
403 

222 

247 
266 


Sabatier.   Abb4 

Babinus,  Julius,  a  young  Gaul.. 

—  assumes  title  of  Caesar 

—  success  of  insurgents  under. . 

Sacrilege,  law  on 

Sa'M',  M.  de,  a  Jansenist  chief.iv. 
Sad'olet,  Cardinal,  and  V^audiaus 
Bain  t- Allaire.      M.      Rosseeuw, 

Histoire  rf'  FJypaynf 

St.  Angelo,  casUe  of,  tncolored 

flag  upon 

St.  Anianus,  Bishop  of  Orleans 

St.  Aiisehn,  Abbot  of  Bee 

St.  Antoine,  Faubourg, rebellion 

in 

St.  Antoine.  Porte,  the  fight  at 
St.  Arculf,  Frencli  pilgrim...   . 

St.  Arnoul,  Bishop  of  Metz 

St.    Aubin-du-Cormier,     battle 

of 

St.  Au<ioenus,  Bishop  of  Rouen 
St  Ausrustin,  Spaniards  found 
St.    Au^rustiiie,    father   of   the 

church 

St.  Austrt-moine 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of, 

1.512 hi.  24^.  281. 

.-  massacre     of,    effect     upon 

Europe    

St   Benignus,  missionary 

St.  Bernard,  illustrious  monk  of 

middleages 

St.  Bernar.l.  Abbot  of  Clairvaux 

—  favors  crusade 

—  letter  to  Pope     . .    

—  dies.  April  20,1153 

*—  against  lieretics  i. 

Bt.    Bonifac«.     Christian    mis- 
sionary  


V.  356 

i.    76 

i.    76 

i.    76 

viii.  259 

»46.  351 

iii.  174 

iii.  200 

vii.  294 
i.  107 
i.  257 

vi.  232 

Iv.  190 

i.  300 

I.  141 

ii.  394 
i.  141 

V.  114 

i.  897 
i.  101 

299-302 

iii,  308 
i.  101 

i.  257 
i.  a^7 
i.  8:^8 
i.  346 
i.  347 
402,  403 


St 


Boniface     protected     by 

CharU's  Martel ..1.  157.  158 

—  is  made  Bibhop of  Mayeuce. .  i.  l81 

—  work  of . .    i.  188 

St.  Claude,  chapter  of v.  316 

St.  Columba,  Irish  missionary..  i.  139 

St.  Cyr.  General  Gouvion vi.  ;^a2 

—  sent  to  Italy vi. 

—  compelled  to  return  to  Dres- 

den   viii. 

St.  Cyr,    convent    founded   by 

Madame  de  Maintenon iv. 

—  Madame  Maintenon  at iv. 

St.  Cyran.  Abbot  of iv. 

—  work  of,  writings  iv. 

—  prisoner  iu  the  Bois  de  Vin- 

cennetj ^ 1^- 

St.  Cyran,  M.  de,  death  of iv 


376 

61 

451 

464 

78 

78 


of 


77 
345 
101 
205 


11. 

i. 


88 
139 


vii.   61 
i.  141 


vi. 

V, 


127 
288 


St.  Denis,  missionary 

St.  Denis,  Abbot  of 

St.    Denis,     rallying    point 
Frencli  against  EI<lward  — 

St.  Didiei ,  BLsiioi)  of  Vienne     . . 

St.   Domingo,    French   expedi- 
tion to 

St.  Eligius,  Bishop  of  Noyen. .. 

St.  fitienne,  Rabaut,  at  trial  of 
Louis  XVI     

St.  Eustache  restored  to  Dutch 

—  English    garrison     m&inttiin 

maritime  renown  

St.  Felix,  missionary 

St  Ferreol,  missionary 1. 

St.  Fortunatus.  missionary 1. 

St.  Genevieve,  the  church  of —      v. 

St.  (^ovg:e.  Chevalier v. 

St.  Germain.  M.  de,  sketch  of,  ▼.  251, 

St.  Germain  TAuxeiTois viii. 

St.  Gierniain,  the  court  estab- 
lished at iv. 

St.  Germain-en  Laye,  treaty, 
1570 iii- 

St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  .   i 

St.  Helena,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine i- 

—  first  royal  pilgrim i 

Sainte-Heieue,  counsel  at  trial 

of  Fouquet Iv 

St.  Hilaire,  Count  of ^^^ 

St.  Hilaire,  General,  death  of.,    vii.  275 

St.  Huruge,  Iklarquis  of vi. 

St.   ildefonso,   treaty    of,  with 

Spain,  1796     vi. 

St.  Iramus,  Bishop  of  Lyons. ...       i. 

—  martyrdom  of ••       j- 

St  Januarius,  patron  of  Capua  vl.  395 
St.  Jean.  Mother  Angelica  de..iv.  34,s,:i49 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  under  siege  ...        i.  355 

—  surrend^*rs  to  crusaders i   3.>5 

—  siege  of,  by  F>ench   vi-  ^^ 

St.  Jerome  discourages  pilgrim- 

ages V  121 

St.  Jtnwie.  Correggio'8  '^•-  '** 

Saint  Julien.  Rear- Admiral    ...      vi.  2M6 
St  Julien  of  imperial  armies. . .     vii. 
St.  Just  in  convention  vi. 

—  proposes  Robespierre  as  dlo- 

taror        YJ- 

St.  Laud,  cross  of U- 

St.  I.>jizare.  (>onvent  of vi. 

St.  Liebwm  amont<  Saxons i- 

—  Anglo-Saxon  priest L 
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SI  Lierin,  Irish  bishop I.  146 

St.  Louis,  the  death  or i.  380 

St.  Lucia  taken  by  English ri.  313 

St.  Lupus,  Bishop  of  Troy^. ...  i.  107 
St.  Male,  Brincounet,  cardinal 

of ii.  412 

St.  Marcellus,  missionary i.  101 

St.  Martial,  missionary i.  101 

St.  Martin v.  a59 

St.  Maur,  treaty  of ii.  327 

Saint-Menehould vi.  297 

St.  Merry,  cloister,  Insurrection 

in  the vili.  312 

St.  Michel,  Mont,  abbey  of ii.  239 

St.  Mcaise,  Kue,   the  attempt 

of vii.    35 

St.  Norbert,  illustrious  monk. . .  i,  857 

St.  Omer,  capture  of,  by  French  iv.  247 

St.  Paul,  missionary i.  101 

Saint  P6res,  battalion  of vi.    83 

St.  Philip,   Fort,  capitulates  to 

Franco-Spanish  army r.  289 

St.  Pierre,  Abb4  v.    42 

St.  Pierre,  Bernardin  de v.  333 

St.  Pierre,  Eustace  de,  of  Cal- 
ais  ii.  94.  96 

St.  Pol,  Count  of,  Louis  of  Lux- 
embourg   ii.  368 

St.  Pothinus i.    90 

—  See  Lyons,  martyrs  of. 

Saint-guentin,  siege  of ill.  802 

St.  K^jant,  execution  of vii.    39 

St.  Reml. Bishop  of  Rheims,  i.  109, 110, 116 

—  Life  of i.  116 

Saint  Remy,  French  enflneer. .  iii.  202 

Saint- iioch,  the  steps  of. vi.  249 

St.  Roque  troops,  rising  of vii.  227 

St.  Sebastian  taken  by  French  v.    34 

—  taken  by  Spanish vl.  318 

St.  Simon,  DuKe  of iv.  4.^ 

St.  Simon.  Memoires  de Iv.  2«9.  32:3 

St.  Sulpice,  seminary  of iv.    76 

St.  Valentine,  Italian  pilgrim, . .  i.  300 

St.  Vlctoire.  church  or 1.    46 

St.  \  lucent,  battle  of Iv.  282 

—  taken  by  French v.  279 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  charitable 

work  of iv.    75 

St.  Vincent.  Robert  de v.  357 

St,  Wulibaid,  Englfgh  pilgrim..  i.  300 
St.  Wiilibrod,  apostle  of  Fries- 

„     l^iiJ i.  145 

St.  Wjllfried,  apostle  of  Fries- 

„     la"<i i.  145 

Saisset.   Bernard  de,  legate  of 

pope  i.  473 

—  accused  of  inciting  revolt i.  473 

—  arrested j.  474 

Salatiin.  a  Turkish  leader i!  348 

—  assails  Chrintians  with  flre. . .  i.  348 

—  commences    his    fortune    in 

Syria i.  348 

—  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem i.  349 

—  takes  possession  of  St.  Jean 

d'Acre i.  349 

—  posse«.ses  Ascalon  .  i.  349 

—  character  of i.  350 

—  orders  Christians  out  of  Jeru- 

salem    i,  350 

—  generosity  of i.  350 

-*  peepect  for  Christian  knight- 
hood   L361 


Salad  in    desires    e»pulsion    of 

Christians  from  Palestine . .       i.  881 

—  attentions  to  Richard i.  S56 

—  retaliates    for   massacre   by 

Riclrard i.  858 

Salamanca,       evacuated       by 

French viii.    11 

Salcedo.  Admiral,  arrest  of  . .  .  vii.  223 
Sales,   St.   Francis   de,    founds 

Order  of  Visitation iv.    74 

Salic  law  i.  494,  495 

Salm,  Annie  de,  wife  of  D'Ande- 

lot iii,  264 

Salt  tax    Hi.  184,  Iv.  67 

—  opposition  to ii.  108,  iii.  184,  iv.  67 

Sancerre,  de.  Marshal  of  France      ii.  170 
Sanctarel,  Father,  Jesuit  writer     iv.    79 
Sanctus.     See  liyons,  martyrs  of. 
Sancy,    Harlay    de,    maintains 

Salic  law  iii.  S63 

San  Giovanni,  Monte,  garrison. ,      ii.  409 

Santander,  insurrection  of vii.  224 

Santerre vi.    78 

Sapinaud  signs  with  Charette. .  vi.  266 
Saracens,    application    of    the 

term        i.  178 

—  invasions  of  southern  Gaul. .       i.  810 

—  invade  western  Europe i.  301 

—  surrender  Jerusalem  to  cru- 

saders        i.  338 

—  attack  camp  of  Louis  IX i.  368 

—  demand  Louiji  IX.  as  hostage  i.  368 
Saragossa,  siege  of i.  180 

—  in  Spanish  insurrection vii.  288 

—  taking  of vii.  260 

—  siege  of vii.  839 

—  surrender  of vii.  858,  260 

Sarazin,  James,  sculptor iv.  480 

Sarchainville,  bishop  of  Artois  ii,  18 
Sarmatiaus.    See  German  nations. 

Sartines,  M.  de v.  815 

Sas-de-Gand,  capture  by  French      v.    94 
Saumur.  ceded  to  Henry  of  Na- 
varre       iii.  867 

—  taken  by  insurgents vi.  254 

—  conspiracy  discovered viii.  246 

Sauvigny.  Berthier  de,  arrest  of  vi.  26 
Savannah,  taken  by  English  ...  v.  279 
Savarv.  General,  at  headquar- 

tevA  of  allies vii.  129 

—  at  St.  Petersburg vii.  166 

—  accompanies  Ferdinand  VII.    vii.  190 

—  appointed  minister  of  police    vii.  333 

—  administration  of vii.  340 

Savona.  Pius  VII  at vii.  368 

Savonarola,  Jerome,  Dominican  ii.  404 
Savoy.    Duke    of,    Emmauuel- 

Philibert iii.  202 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  at  Pignerol iv.  113 

—  death  of iv,  113 

Savoy.  Duke  of,  joins  Grand  /A- 

liauce iv,  278 

—  among  declared  enemies  of 

France  and  Spain iv.  278 

Savoy,  Louise  of,  made  regent 

by  Francis  I  iii.    9 

—  character  of Iii.    7 

Saxe,  Marshal  (Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony)   r.  86,  98 

—  military  genius  of v,    86 

—  at  Fontenoy y.   88 

—  honors  to ▼.   M 


i.  170 
vlil,    57 

i,  141 

1.169 
I.  171 
i.  171 
I.  172 
i,  285 


vi. 


271 
281 
137 
167 


1,196 


iii. 


Saxon  confederation,  how  com- 
posed  

—  forces,  defection  before  Leip- 

sic    .  

—  See  German  nations. 

—  defeat  Franks 

—  retaliate  upon  Charlemagne 

—  invade  territory  of  Franks. . . 

—  victory  over  Franks  at  Weser 

—  butcherv  at  Werden  

—  on  eve  of  battle  of  Hastings 

—  defeated  at  Hastings i.  286 

Saxony.  Prussians  invade vii.  \A'i 

Saxony.    Prussia    reduces    her 

claims  upon.   viii.  143 

Saxony,  Count  Maurice  of.    See 

Saxe,  Marshal. 

Scabini  (sheriffs) i,  186,  187 

Scarron.  Madame Iv.  437,  438 

—  See  Madame  Maintenon. 

Schauenbourg.  General vi,  877 

Scherer.  French  general vi,  325 

—  commands  aruiv  of  Italy vi.  396 

Schill.  Major,  leader  of  partis- 
ans        v»- 

—  fails  at  Stralsund     ..   vii. 

Schimnielpeuninek.  of  Holland    vii 
Schneider,  (ierman  ex-priest 
Scholars  of  the  school  of  the 

palace,  cla.ssical  names  of.. 

Schomberg,  Colonel,  of  German 
auxiliaries 

^  at  Rochelle    iv. 

— -  commands  English  army  at 

Carrickfergus iv, 

Schonhnuiii.  treaty  of,  1805  ...     vii. 

Schools,  hedge iii, 

Schouvaloflf.  Count,  commis- 
sioner of  allie<i  powers viii. 

Schvvartzenberg.  Prince  of .    .   .  viii. 

—  commands  army  of  Bohemia  viii. 
Scotland,  assistance  to  Charles 

Stuart V. 

Sculpture  in  middle  ages ill. 

Sebastian!,   General,    and    the 

Porte vii. 

Sechelles,  Herault  de vi. 

"Sictions"  of  Paris  vi. 

"  See.  see,"  she  ciied ii. 

Segobrigians.  a  Gallic  tribe i. 

—  3*^alous  of  Marseilles.   i, 

—  massaci-ed  at  .Marseilles i, 

Siguier,     Chancellor,     accepts 

presidency  of  council iv. 

Segnr,   Count.   Pliilip    de,  His- 

toire  de  Charles  VITI ii. 

Segur,  (!ount,  besieged  in  Lintz      v. 

Seignelay,  son  of  Colbert  iv. 

S6meport.  conference  at ...      ii.  282 

Semblari(;ay,    Baron    de,   trial 

and  execution iii-    88 

Seniblanf;ay,  Charlotte  de,  .fa- 
vorite of  Guise IJj-  ^^ 

Seminara.  battle  of |i'  ^^ 

Sen.ate.  Conservative,  the vii.      7 

-  prf)c]aims   dethronement   of 
Napoleon 

—  Votes  for  new  constitution  . , 

Senatus  ronsultum 

Seneff .  Cond.'-  gains  victory  at. 
Seniac,  battle  of.     See  Hastings. 
Benli^.  a  Huguenot  leader i« 


viii. 

viii. 

vii, 

iv. 


879 

90 

256 
134 
218 

125 
25 

47 

90 
185 

148 
156 
82 
69 
12 
18 
14 

198 

898 

76 

312 


113 

127 

70 

242 

286 


Senlis,    grandees   of    Prankish 

Gaul  at 1,236,288 

—  treaty  of.  May  23,  1498.    .....  u.  400 

Sepoys,  native  Indian   st:)ldiers 

in  pay  uf  Europeans v.  101 

Septemi>er,  Mas.sacres  of vi.  104-1 12 

Septimania.   See  Southern  Gaul  i.  1^ 

Sequanians,  a  (tallic  tribe i.    17 

S6risy,  Abbot  of  St.  Fiacre. . .  .  ii.  203 

Serre,  eloquence  of viii.  231 

Sertorius   j)enetrates  camp   of 

Arabrons  i-    44 

S^rurier,  French  general vi.  826 

—  repulsed  by  Kray vi .  H93 

Servan,  portfolio  of vi.    94 

—  minister  of  war vi.  2^ 

S^viifii^.  Madame  de !▼.  866,  367 

—  sketch  of  iv.  884 

—  family  relations iv.  8H4 

—  writings  of  iv,  385 

Sevres,  porcelain  of v.  185 

Sextius  sells  prisoners  at  auction  i.   38 

Sforza  Ludovic,  the  Moor  ii.  401 

Sforza,  Maximilian,  surrenders 

to  Francis  I iii.    15 

Picambrians.  a  Frankish  tribe. .  1,  108 

Sicilies,  Two  vii,    40 

Si6y^s,  AbW'.  pamphlet  of v.  378 

—  in  National  Assembly v.  395 

—  advocates  return  cf  deputies  vi.  •-^r^ 

—  sent  to  Berlin  as  ambassador  vi.  879 

—  replaces  Rewbell  ^V  '*21 

—  opp<:)siti(«n  to  Bonaparte vi.  407 

—  sends    resignation    to    Bona- 

parte          li  *^ 

—  his  part  in  the  nation vi.    17 

Siegfried  .Kingi.ftheDanes...  i.lTl 

—  called  king  by  Northmen ...  i.  «0d 

Sienna,  fortress  of                 Ul.  1^ 

Sigebert,    King    of    Ripuarian 

Franks     i-  1^^ 

Sigebert  1.,  King  of  Metz A  ^^ 

Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary  . .  II.  194 

—  threatened  with  invasion  by 

Turks iil»4 

Sillery.    Bnilart    de,  amba.ssa- 

dor  ili,  408 

Simon,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. .  I.  304 

—  and  Peter  the  Hermit     i.  304 

Simon  the  sh'wmaker  and  son  of 

Louis  XVI VI,  287 

Simon  de  Montfort.    See  Mont- 
fort. 

Singlin,  M.,  a  Jansenist iv.  840 

Sinnamari.  i>lace  in  (Juiaiia vi.  864 

Sinzheim,  battle  of,  1674 Iv.  248 

Sixtus  v..  Pope iji-  825 

Slave-tratle,  repression  of vui.  844 

Slavonians,  body  of,  enter  Ve- 

rona '^,-  ?52 

Slavons.  barbaric  nation **  ^)!t 

Sluvs,  c'vpture  of,  by  French  . .  v.    94 
Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  at  St.  Jean 

d'Acre    V.  8t» 

—  sfnds  European  journals  to 

Bonaparte ^' o  i 

Smolensk,  attack  upon  '^V  ''2a 

Smoi  g.>ni.  f>cnch  Hrmy  at vii.  430 

Sobieski.  King  of  Poland Iv.  253 

SDCicty  islands,  French  occupa-  . 

tion '^^^.fS 

—  sedition  in    ^'^^  *^ 
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Society  of  Action vlii.  317 

Society  of  Je«uB  abolished.  1764      v,  167 

—  Rights  of  Man viii.  317 

Soissons,  gurrender  of viii.    91 

Solano.  Captain -General,  mass- 
acre of vii.  224 

"  Soldiers,  remember  that  from 
the  summits  of  those  moiiu- 
mepts  forty  centuries  look 
down  upon  vuu"  vi.  385 

"Soldiers  of   the   5th,  do  you 

recognize  me  5*" riii.  151 

Soliman,  an  Arab  chief i.  164 

—  submits  to  Pepin i.  164 

Soliman  II,,  Sultan  of  Turks iii.    97 

—  alliance  with  Francis  I iii.  103 

Solms,  Count,  Prussian  ambas- 
sador       V.  173 

Sombreull  arrives  at  Quiberon. .     vi.  269 

—  execution  of vi.  271 

Sombreuil,  Mile,  de vi.  106 

Somerset,  Duke  «f ii.  296 

Sorbon,  Robert  of,  founds  Sor- 

bonne f.  449 

Sorbonne,    society    of    secular 

ecclesiastics i.  449 

—  pronounces   against   the  re- 

formers      Iii.  147 

~vot«of,1587 IU.335 

—  and  College  Royal iii.  134 

—  opposed  to  Rabelais iii.  138 

—  opposed  to  Henry  ni iii.  354 

Sorel    Agnes ii.  293 

—  influence  over  Charles  Vn...      ii.  293 

Sorlingues  (Scilly )  Islands v.  282 

Soubise,    Duke   of,   brother   of 

Rohan iv.    26 

—  captures  the  royal  ships iv.    81 

—  violates  truce iv.    82 

—  carrie<l  to  England iv.    90 

—  defeated  by  Frederic  II v.  143 

Soult,  Marshal,  capitulation  of 

Meningen ...    vii.  V^ 

—  conqueror  of  Burgos  vii.  250 

—  campaign  in  Portugal vii.  304 

—  obstructions  in  Portugal vii.  304 

—  retreats  from  <  )i)orto vii.  306 

—  violates  bargain  with  Ney. . . .    vii.  307 

—  .iunction  with  Ney vii.  307 

.    campaign  in  Andalusia vii.  341 

—  distrust  of  King  Joseph viii.    12 

—  appolute<i  minister  or  war.. .  viii.  139 
Spain  invaded  by  Gauls i.    21 

—  invaded  by  Franks i.  108,  104 

—  elevation    of    Philip    V.    to 

throne iv.  270 

—  government  of i.  381 

—  un.settled  condition  of  ii.  116 

—  treaty  negotiated  by  Cinque- 

Mars  iv.    56 

—  enfeeblement       by      Riche- 

lieu       iv.  106 

—  France  declares  war.  1635 iv.  131 

—  progress    of    the    war    with 

France     iv.  131 

—  concludes  secret  treaty  with 

United  Provinces Iv.  1G9 

—  enters  into  league  with  Hol- 

land       iv.  282 

--  rises  against  Cliarles  III iv.  282 

—  under  administration  of  Al- 

beroni v.   36 


Spain  offers  her  ports  to  Ostend 

Company v.    M 

—  Pragmatic  Sanction v.    63 

—  takes     part     In     American 

war V.  281 

—  signs  peace  with  coalition  ...      v.    38 

—  French  army  enters vll.  184 

—  division  of  royal  family vii.  185 

—  insurrection    and    abdication 

of  Charles  IV vii.  187 

—  Charles    IV.    surrenders    to 

Napoleon vii.  200 

—  revolt  at   arbitrary  conduct 

of  Napoleon . .      vii.  228 

—  peculiarity  of  the  war  in vii.  341 

—  lost  to  French viii.    43 

—  European  intervention viii.  249 

—  civil  war  in viii.  250 

—  Due  d'Angoul^me  establishes 

regency viii.  250 

Spaniards   evacuate    Paris    by 

order  of  Henry  IV iii.  416 

—  entering  France . .     iv.  192 

Spanish  priests'  advice  to  Ro- 
man legates i.  405 

—  defeat  French  at  Cerlgnola. .      Ii.  432 

—  win  battle  of  Pa  via III.    71 

—  defeat  French  at  Saint-Quen- 

tlD III.  201 

—  defeated    by    French    near 

Dijon Hi.  423 

—  take  Calais iii.  431 

—  marriages,  how  regarded  In 

France iv.    18 

—  monarchy  disarmed  by  Louis 

XIV Iv.250 

—  succession,  contest  for Iv.  268 

—  erpedition  lands  in  Florida. .      v.  lit 

—  massacre  French  colonists  in 

Florida v.  114 

—  reverses  in  war  against  re- 

public       vi.  318 

—  princes,  captivity  of vii.  201 

—  constitution  adopted  in  Ba- 

yoniie  vii.  221 

—  battalions  in  Denmark vii.  238 

—  guerrillas vii.  341 

—  revolution viii.  241,  248 

—  refugees  in  France viii.  301 

—  throne,  succession  contested, 

ia'« viii.  324 

—  marriages,  the viii.  869 

Spinola,  Spanish  general iv.  113 

—  death  of iv.  114 

Spire  taken  by  General  Custine     vi.  307 

SplUgen ,  the  passes  of  the vii.    81 

Sjaurs.  affair  of ii.  470 

Stadion.  Austrian  diplomat vii.  129 

Stael,  Madame  de,  daughter  of 

M.  Necker  v.  1.5,  vi.  81,  860 

—  forced  to  retire  from  Paris. . .    vii.    18 

—  persecuted  by vii.  211 

—  banishment  of vii.  339 

—  drawing-room,  centre  of  libe- 

ral movement viii.  160 

—  prepares  to  leave  Paris  viii.  160 

—  Germany  of vii  339 

Staemans,     desperate    defence 

against  Romans i.    40 

Stahrenberer.  Count  von Iv.  292 

—  retreats  before  Spanish iv.  208 

Stair,  Lord,  English  ambassador      y.    26 


V^ 


Sfcamp-taz  for  America,  repeal 

of    V.  261 

Stanhope,  Ix)rd,  escorts  Charles 

in.  to  Madrid iv.  2«2 

—  Invested  by  Vendome  in  Brl- 

huega Iv.292 

—  goes  to  Spain v.    31 

Stanislaus,     the      dispossessed 

king  of  Poland v.    69 

—  called  to  Poland v.    65 

—  shuts  himself  up  in  Dantzic.  v.    65 

—  seeks  refuge  in  Pru8.sia v.    66 

—  renounces  throne  of  Poland.,  v.    68 

Star,  knights  of  the ii.  104 

Starsiedei.French  entrenched  at  viii.    80 

State,  relations  with  church —  i.  469 

States-distrii^ts     iv.    68 

States-General  of  14th  century..  Ii.  106 

—  of  Langue  d'oll ii.  107 

—  and  taxes    11.108 

—  convoked  at  Tours ii.  384 

—  meet  at  Tours,  May  10,  1506. .  ii.  436 

—  convocation  of .  1614 iv.    14 

—  convoked  at  Meaux,  1560 iii.  231 

—  French  successes  in  vi.  817 

States  -  provincial,  composition 

of ir.    69 

••  Stay,  here  is  the  sabre  which  I 
bore  at  the  Pyramids;  I  give 

It  you,"  etc vi.  408 

Steiger.  defender  of  Swiss  lib- 
erty    vi.  378 

Stein,  Baron,  resignation  of —  vii.  241 

Steinkirk,  battle  of,  1692 ..  iv.  262 

Stephen,  Count  of  Blois i.  812 

Stephen  II..  Pope i.  161 

—  anoints  Pepin  and  his  sons. ..  I.  161 

—  asks  aid  of  Pepin I.  166 

Stofflet,  Vendean  general vi.  261 

—  rivalry  with  Charette vi.  266 

Stradiots,  Greek  light-infantry  ii.  416 

Stralsund,  Swedes  attack vii.  1.50 

Strasburg,  free  city  of  Germany  iii.  329 

—  taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  1681  ...  iv.  252 

—  riot  at  vi.    26 

—  Napoleon  at  vii.  118 

Strozzi,  Peter,  death  of iii.  209 

Stuart.  Charles  Edward v.    90 

Studianka,  French  bridge  at —  vii,  427 
Suard,    M.,    secretary     Frenck 

Aciidemy v.  180 

Suetonius  quoted     i.    90 

Suevians,  a  German  confedera- 
tion.       i.    49 

Suffren,  Peter  Andrew  de v.  291 

—  fleet  of  V.  291 

—  at  Tricomalee v.  294 

Suger.  Abbot  of  St.  Denis i.  837 

—  letter  to  Louis  VII  i.  345 

—  his  government  of  France  —  i.  845 

—  death  of 1,-847 

—  birth  of     1.882 

Suleau,  massacre  of vi.    87 

Suleiman  assassinates  Kleber .. .  vii.    28 

—  struck   him  with  liis  dagger  vii.    28 
SulUvan.  (jknieral v.  278 

—  and  D'Estaing,  expedition v.  278 

Sullv  (Rosny),  Kf'^ moires  de iii.  3i)2 

—  relations  to  Henry  IV in.  450 

—  and  Gabriello  d'EBtr6es iii.  4G1 

—  abuts  himjtelf  up  in  the  Bas- 

tille   iii.  478 


Sully,  action  on  death  of  Henry 

IV  Iii.  478 

—  resignations  of iv.     7 

—  at  Montauban iv.    27 

Sultan,  Just vi.  888 

Sureenes,  conference  at iii.  894,  396 

Suspected  persons,  law  of vi.    97 

—  described vi.  166 

Suspects,  seizure  of vl.  101 

—  law  ot,  repealed vl.  221 

Suwarrow,     General,      invests 

Cracow v.  172 

—  of  Russian  army  vi.  899 

—  sent  to  Switzerland vi.  406 

Swartzeuberg,  i'rince  vii.  898 

Sweden,    alUance  with  France, 

1631 iv.  117 

—  throne  threatens  to   become 

vacant    vii.  885 

—  succession  to  throve vii.  835 

—  protest  against  decrees  of  Na- 

poleon    vii.  889 

—  arrayed  against  France vii.  879 

Swedes  victorious  at  Liitzen Iv.  122 

Swiss,  great  victory  at  Granson     ii.  3.58 

—  pronoimced  against  Louis  XII.  ii.  466 

—  force  French  to  retreat  from 

Novara U.  469 

—  enter  Burgimdv  and  besiege 

Diion Ii.  471 

—  raicl  upon  Vaud ii.  849 

—  alhes,  withdrawal  from  Pro- 

testants        Hi.  881 

—  Guards  defend  Tuilerles vi.    87 

—  regiments,  treachery  of,   ....  vii.  227 

—  regiments,  desertion  of vii.  230 

—  territory,  mihtary  roads  tra- 

verse    vi.  379 

Switzerland,  French  army  In . . .  vi.  877 

—  revolutionary  agitation  in —  vi.  877 

—  French  army  in  vi.  405 

—  dehvered  by'Mass^na vi.  406 

—  diet  of  vii.    60 

—  political  and  religious  strug- 

gles    viii.  367 

Syagrius,  Roman  general  i.  106 

Sybilla,  Queen  of  Jerusalem —  i.  8.50 

Sybilline  books  at  Rome. I.  83,  102 

Syria  under  Mehemet  Ali    viii.  339 

Syrian  insurgents,  uprising  of . . .  viu.  339 

Tahiti,  French  flag  floats  over.,  viii.  8.52 

Talavera.  battle vii.  811 

Talbot,   English  oflBcer   at  Or- 
leans    Ii.  261 

—  taken  prisoner  at  Patay Ii,  262 

—  at  Bordeaux     ii.  298 

—  death  at  CastiUon ii.  800 

Talleyrand,  Henry  de,  Coimt  of 

dialais  iv.    86 

—  Bishop  of  Autun vi.    40 

—  visits  Miral>eau vi.    58 

—  returns  to  France vi.  248 

—  accepts  portf oho  of  foreign 

affairs vi.  861 

—  at  head  of  foreign  affairs vii      6 

—  instructions  to  Joseph  Bona- 

parte   vii.   60 

—  to  Otto vii.    72 

—  negotiations  with  Fox  vii.  188 

—  a  principality  bestowed  uix>n    vii.  174 

—  (Prince  of  Beneventoj viiL    66 
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TalleyTand  meditates Vfngeacce 
^auifet  Napoleon ...      

—  dine  rentes  with  Napoleon 

—  remains  in  Pcuis  after  capitu- 

lation 

—  recpieeted  by  allied  sovereigTis 

to  remain  in  Paris. 

—  first    interview    with    Louis 

XVIII 

—  at  \leuiia.  instructions  of. 

—  his  influence  at  Vienna 

—  breaks  the  coalition 

—  draws  up  manifesto  of  sover- 

eigns  

—  fall  of  his  cabinet  ...       

—  ambassador  at  London  under 

LouLs  i'fjilippe  

—  quits  einbfissv  in  London.. . 
Tailiei!  {uibliely  airai^s  liobes- 

pinit^        

—  bt'a<lH  Tbermidorians.        

—  ord'Ts  Ut)eiation    of    several 

pn.^oiu'is 

—  attack  upon,  in  cmvention  . 

—  as  dK'ta.t<;r  at  Bordeaux. 
Talmr.r.t  d»^iivpred  to  Spanish    . 

—  dfHth  of        

Tancnvi  and  Baldwin,  strife  be- 

tAoen 

—  brings  imck  recreant  crusad- 

ers . .     ,  

Tan;^en,  Austriaus  defeated  at. . 

**TaDp!n^  with  his  fin^^ers  on 
ui>j  wiiidow-jjane." 

Targf't  dt'cbnes  to  serve  as  coun- 
sel tor  l»iusXVT  

Tarra^'oua,  ^iv^  of 

Tartars,  Iwirbanc  nation  of  Asia 

—  Mongol 

—  overbi)read  e*i8tem  Europe . 
Tasso,  M-rusdl^in    DtLivfrta. . . . 
Tavaiuies,  Ga.«!pard  de,  organ i- 

aes  orotherhuod  '. 

—  to  Charles  IX 

Taxes,  iK){)ular  antrer  ag.  irst  . 
Tchitchakoff.  Admiral,  Russian 

commander 

Tchundii.  Sahib 

Techsen.  peace  of,  1779  

Tectosas^an,  a  Gallic  tribe 

TempL'irs,  tiie 

—  defend  their  order 

—  grand  master  of 

^  history  of  

—  onit^T  abohshed  by  pope 

—  tortured  

Temple,  becomes  home  of  royal- 

faiuilv     

Ten.  otiuni'il  of  

Terray.  Abb.-,  dismissal  of 

—  cohiptroUer-geueral     

Terror,  lieign  of,  bt-ginning  of  . 
Tesson.  Kaoul   de,  N'orman  lord 

Tetb<  ad.  Count,  a  Frank 

Teutgaud,  bandit,  murders  Gau- 

dri  .  

Teutolxxl.  King  of  Teutons 

Teuton*;,  national  name  of  Ger- 
mans   

•*The  Arabs  had  decamped  si- 
lently in  the  night." 

*-  battle  lasted  two  days 


via.    60 

vii.  262 

viii.  102 

viii.  107 

viii.  181 
viu.  142 
viii.  142 
viii.  148 

viii.  165 
viii.  )il5 

viii.  299 
viii.  319 

vi.  20G 
vi,  212 

vi.  218 

vi.  247 
vi.  277 

iv.  im 

vi.  262 

i.  318 

1.320 
vii.  267 

iv.  41 

vi.  128 
vii.  3r)l 
i.  141 
i.  4M 
1.  4Si 
i.  802 

iii.  2.59 

iii.  2H2 

viii.  77 

vii.  379 
V.  101 
v.  885 
i.  19 
i.348 
i.  486 
i.  485 
L484 
i.  487 
1.  4b6 

vi.  95 
ii.  401 
v.  243 
V.  Ifil 

vi.  1(;6 
i.  2»)9 
i.  206 

ii.  21 
i.    46 

i.    40 

i.  155 
vii.  226 


The  boy  king  and  his  people v    45 

—  cavalry  shot  immediately  in 

advance vii.  158 

—  conqueror  traverses  the  bat- 

tlefield     vii.  186r 

—  cmistable    made    his    entry 

on  horseback il.  285 

—  crowd  at  the  door  of  the  ba- 

keries       vL28« 

—  duuhess  went  herself  to  the 

barracks viii.  103 

—  French  otTicers  were  not  a  lit- 

tle surprised  to  see  them  get 

into  their  carriages vii.  18& 

"  The  guard  dies  and  never  sur- 
renders"      viii.  186 

—  horses  of  the  French  envoy's 

carrm^  were  imharnessed..    vii.   4? 

—  last  cart vi  198 

—  manor  house  of  Trianon v.  878 

—  procession  went  over  the  gates     ii.  180 

—  soldiers  rushed  on  their  g€'u- 

eral  to  kiss  liis  hands  and 

ganueuts  viii,  157 

TheatJ>\  i)airanism  of,  17th  cent.     iv.  163 
Tht  obaid   II.,  Count   of   Cham- 
pagne         i.  886 

Theol>old  IV..  Count  ot  Cham- 

pagne 1.486 

—  lists  against  the  king i.  42B 

—  coalition  against  1.436 

—  and  Queen  Hlanche i.  425 

Theodebert,  King  of  .Austrasia  i.  134 
Theo<ioric.  King  of  Visigotlis  i.  107.  108 
Theotlfjric  the  Great,    King  of 

Italy i.  118-190 

—  cheeks  progress  of  Clovis i.  120 

Theo«ioiic,  King  of  Metz i.  1*1 

—  campaign     against     Thurin- 

gians  1,  129 

—  plans  death  of  Clotaire i.  129,  130 

—  devastates    Auvergne i.  141 

Theophdanthropists vi.  380 

ThAot,  (  atherine vi.  201 

Th^n*uanne  capitulates  to  Eng- 
lish        ii.  469 

—  surrendered  to  Spanish iii.  198 

Tlierniidor,  9th,  conquerors  of     vi.  212 

Thermidorians,  the  vi.  218 

"  The.se  are  the  conditions  which 

I  offer  your  general  " vi.  340 

Thibaudeau   opposes   attempts 

at  dictatoi-ship v|.  247 

—  and  (ieneral  Pichegru vi.  861 

Thibault     See  Tethold 

Thierry  I.     ^SVe  Tlie<  >dorlc 1.  124 

Tbierry  IV.  made  king  by  Charles  i.  148 
Thiei-ry,  M.  Augustin,  quoted.  ii.    15 

—  histoire  des  Ganlots,  quoted       i.    70 

—  Conquest  of  England  by  t/ie 

Non.ians  i.  282 

Thieis.  M.   History  of  the  Con- 

snclate  (iiid  Empire i.    68 

—  home  minister viii.  312 

—  ministry  of viii.  ;«? 

—  president  of  new  ministry...  viii.  333 

Thioiiville.  Merlin  de vi.    78 

Tbioiiville.  siege  of .      Iii   :.»09 

Third  Kstate iL  6,  30^82,      v.  371 

—  as  a  new  power ii.    80 

—  origin  of U.    88 

—  from  14th  to  19th century....      tt.   86 
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V.  Sfr2 


©ilrd  Estate  as  an  element  in 
French  civilization 

^  alone  in  hall  of  states-gene- 

ral     V.  395,  vi.  7 

^  becomes  National  Assembly      v.  895 

—  representatives  of vi-      6 

^  in  church  of  8t.  Louis vi.     9 

Thirty,  battle  of  the ii.  73-75 

Thomas    of     Norwich,    serves 

under  Prince  of  Wales li 

—  asks  help  from  Edward  in. 

at  Crecy    i^ 

Thomas,  M..  as  a  writer 
Thorismund  son  of  Theodonc. .       i. 

lliOu  art  betrayed ii. 

Thou,  Nicholas   de,  Bishop    of 

Chartres ii*. 

Thou,  De,  quoted ^}\- 

Thou,  President  de •   Ji} 


88 

88 

V.  308 

107 

189 

113 
225 
321 


32 
146 

127 
343 

97 

110 


iv.  119 

vU.  163 


VI. 
V. 


Histoire  Universelle  de  F.  .iii.  834.  419 

—  President  of  Parliament iii.  418 

—  execution  of •      i"^.    "0 

Thou  ret   named    president    of 

assembly ; •    w   •,',      ,- 

*'  Throw  this  letter  into  the  fire"    vh. 
*' Thrust    hira    away    or    thou 

diest  in  his  stead." i- 

Thugut,  Austrian  minister vi. 

Thundering.     See  Melitine 

Thuriot  on  the  revolution vl. 

"  Thus  dld'st  thou  to  the  vase 

of  Soiifions"    i. 

Tillemont    Lenain    de,    Vie   de 

Saint  Louis,  quoted i.  427,  446 

Tilly  destroys  Madgebure 1^   ^^o 

—  soldiery  let  loose  on  Saxony     iv.  118 

—  defeated  by  Guitavus  on  the 

Leek,  and  mortally  wounded 
Tilsit,  treaty  of,  France  with 

Russia,  1807. 

Tlnville,    Fouquier,    public  ac- 
cuser.    See  Fouquier  -  Tin- 

ville 

Tippoo  Sahib • 

Toiras,    Sieur    de,   favonte  of 

Louis  XIII iv. 

Tolasa  taken  bv  Spanish ▼}• 

Tolentino,  conference  at vi- 

Tolocsin,  battle  of vii- 

Tommaseo,  M.  Relations  des 
A7}ibassadeur8  venitiena 
«mr  les  Affaires   de  France 

au  seizi^me  siecle iii. 

Tongres  taken  by  Li^gese ii. 

TCpiitz,  conference  of  sover- 
eigns at viii. 

Torcy,  3Iarquis  of,  French  sec- 
retary Of  state iv.  287 

—sent  to  Holland  by  Louis  XIV.      iv.  287 

Tories  in  power  in  England v.  150 

Torre.  Duke  della,  burnt vi.  895 

Tott.  Baron,  at  Dardanelles  —  v.  171 
Toul.  fortress  of,  commandant 

to  Charles  V iii.  197 

Toulon  succumbs  to  revolution- 
ists        vi.  285 

—  taken  by  republican  army.  vi.  287 
Toulouse,  capital  of  Visigoths  i.  120 
Toulouse,  Couut,of  besieges  Mar- 

rah     •■•        »•  ** 

Toulouse,    Count   of,    and    Ra- 

gent,  at  Tuileries ▼•   » 


169 
294 

86 
318 
312 
426 


183,  242 
335 

323 


473 
68 
256 
204 
.384 
294 


91 

227 

96 


33 

287 


iv.  117 


m. 


n. 


15 
423 
467 
137 


TourduPin,  M.  dela ▼ 

Toumai  capitulates  to  English     ii. 

Tournay,  siege  of ii 

Tournefles,  attack  upon ii. 

Tours,  negotiations  at ii. 

—  states-general  at,  1484 ii 

truce  of  1444 ii' 

Tourville,  bums  Enghsh  ship  in 

roads  of  Cadiz iv.  262 

—  defeated     by     EngUsh    and 

Dutch  fleets  iv.  262 

Toui-zel,  Madame  de,  governess     vi.   56 
Tower  of  London.    See  London 

Trafalgar,  battle  of vii.  l'^136 

Trajan,  successor  of  Nerva i.    79 

—  reign  of |-    79 

—  quoted » 

Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1668     iv 
—France  and  coalition.  1748  —      ▼ 

—  Amiens,  with  England,  1802  viii.  58,  68 

—  Ancerais,  Sept.  10,  1468 ii.  388 

—  Arras,  Dec.  23,  1482  ii.  378 

—  Ardres,     Henrj'     VIII.    and 

Francis  I iii- 

—  Arras    between  Charles  VII. 

and  Burgundians ii. 

—  Barcelona,  Jan.  19,  1493 u.  400 

—  Bernwald.  France  and  Swe- 

den. 1631 

—  between  French   and   Swiss 

1515.  1516 

—  Blois,  Feb.  9,  1499 ii. 

—  Blois.  May  14,  1613 ii- 

—  Br^tigny 

—  Bucharest,   Russia  and  Tur- 

key. 1812 

—  Campo    Formio,    with   Aus- 

triaus 

—  Cateau  Cambr^sis,  with  Eng- 

lish. 1559 

—  concluded  by  Richelieu iv. 

—  Conflans,  « )ct.  5,  1465 ii. 

—  Crespy,   French  and  Spanish     iii. 

—  Florence.  Nov.  25.  1494 ii. 

—  Fontainebleau,    French   aUi- 

ance  with  Spain iv 

—  Hague,  Spain  and  Coalition, 

1720 ▼• 

—  Grenada.  Nov.  11,  1500 ii. 

—  Hanover,    Fran«e    and  Eng- 

land. 17t6 V. 

—  Luu^ville.  with  Austrians  ...    vii. 

—  Lyons.  April  5,  1503 ii. 

—  Madrid,        Francis      I.     and 

Charles  V.  of  Spain 

—  Mantua,    French  and  allies, 

1707 

—  Louis  IT.  and  Swiss  cantons 

—  Nemours,  Henry  IV.,  and  the 

League  

—  Noyon  with  Spain.  1516 

—  of  partition  or  Spain 

—  Paris  with  England.  1657 

—  Paris,  end  of  American  war, 

i:a3 

—  Pussau.  Charles  V.,  and  Pro- 

testant princes,  1562 

—  Pecquigny,  Aug.  29,  1475 

—  Presburg       with       Austria, 

1805 ;•■ 

—  Pyrenees,  peace  with  Spain, 

1659 


vii.  379 
vi.  369 


111. 


210 
106 
327 
108 
406 

19 

86 

427 

68 
83 

481 


iii.  9« 

iv.  281 
ii.  352 


111. 
iii. 
iv. 
iv. 


3-25 
24 

2r.a 

199 


V.  298 


ni. 
ii. 


194 
347 


vii.  135 
iv.  208 


)' 


{ 
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Tr^&tr  of  Ratisbonne,  with  Ger- 

many,  l6*-» iv.  114 

—  Rome,  Jan.  15,  1495 iL  408 

—  Rouen,   English  and  Frencli, 

1596   ill.  484 

—  Ryswick,   France  and    Eng- 

land, 1697 iv.  265 

^  St.  Ildefonso  with  Spain,  1796  vi.  a36 

—  St.  Muur    with  League,  1466      ii.  827 

—  Senlis,  1493    ii.  400 

'-  Tilsit  with  Russia,  1807 vii.  16.3 

—  Tolentino,  with  Rome,  1797. .  vl.  348 

—  Utrecht,  with  England,  1718.  iv.  300 

—  Vervins.  with  Philip  11,  1598.  iii.  443 

—  Vienna,  Euro{Han  peace,  1736  v.   68 

—  "Vienna,  Spain  and  Germany, 

1725 V.    68 

—  Vienna,  1809 vii.  320 

—  Vlterbo,  0«t.  18,  1616 iii.    15 

Treittiard vl.  360 

—  replaces  Francois  as  director  vi.  892 
Tremblay,  Josepn  du,  confidant 

of  Richelieu Iv.    20 

Tremoille,  la.  George ii.  258 

—  downfall  of  ii.  282 

TrenKulle,  Louis  d»' la  ii.  394 

—  successes  in  Hrirtnny IL  394 

—  in  hall  of  I'arliament ill.    22 

—  mortally  wounded  at  Pavia..  iii.    71 
Tremoille,  La.  refuses  adhesion 

t^)iienry  IV iii   3fK5 

Tribun  du  Feuple vL  322 

Tribuneshi[>,  the vii.      8 

Triumvirate',  the.  iv.  285,  293,  vi  JW7,  212 
Trivulzio.  John  James,  surren- 
ders Capua        ii.  409 

—  governor  of  Milauess ii.  4:;i4 

—  death  of iii.    36 

Troj^off.  Admiral   ii.  286 

Tronip,  Van,  admiral  of  Dutch 

fleet  iv.  222 

Troyes,  treaty  of ii.  238,  2:U 

—  capitulates  to  Joan  of  Arc. . .  ii.  268 

Trudaine,  M.,  resigns v.  806 

Truguet.  Admiral,  in  council. ..  vii.    87 

Tyrannicides,  volunteer vi.    ^ 

Tyrol  entered  by  Austrians. vi.  334 

—  insurrection  of  the vii.  265 

Tyroleans,  second  rising  of vii.  280 

Tudor.    Mary,    Queen    of   Eng- 
land     Hi.  201 

Tuileries,  assembly  of  notables  iv.    71 

—  bed  of  justice  at,  1718 v.    21 

—  entrance  of  royal  family  ....  vi.    85 

—  invaded  by  the  mob vl.    75 

^al)andoned  to  insurgents  ...  vi.    89 

—  destruction  of         vi.    90 

Tnn{,'iiars,  Prankish  tribe ."  I.  129 

Tun^rians.  (Tongrres)  in  Belgica  I.    85 

Tun  khfitn,  fiKhtof iv.  243 

Turemie.     Viscount      de,     and 

Catherine  de'Medici iii.  328 

^  Ti  marshal  of  France iv.  169 

—  revolt  of ...  iv.  178 

—  obliged  to  flee  from  his  army  iv.  179 

—  refuses   to   join    the    Coud6 

faction   ..           iv.  186 

—  defends  hridcre  of  Jargeau. . .  iv.  I*^ 

—  wiri>  battle  of  the  Dunes iv.  201 

—  gu('< -esses    in    campaign    on 

Rhine       iv.  248 

»- kUled  at  Salzbach,  1676 iv.  244  j 


Turenne,Napolpon'<5wrtimataof  !v.  34$ 

Turgot,  M.,  muiibtry  ut v.  241 

—  financial  innovations  of  ...  .  ▼.  24t 

—  and  bread  riots v.  247 

—  dismissal  of v.  266 

—  advocates       neutrality      id 

Americans v.  270 

—  deathof v.  320 

Turin,  battle  of,  1706 iv.  281 

—  citadel  ceded  to  French vi  396 

Turkish  army  before  Aboukir. .  vi.  8SK) 

—  army  passes  Euphrates viii.  881 

—  plenipotentiary  in  London...  viii.  386 
Turks  invade  Asik  Minor,  Syria, 

and  Palestine 1.  808 

—  take  Jerusalem  and  persecute 

Christians i.  808 

—  defeated  at  Nicaea i.  815 

—  surprise  crusaders  at  Doiy- 

leum  i.  818 

—  slaughtered  at  Antioch i.  8S8 

—  abandon  siege  of  Antioch i.  827 

—  defeat        crusaders         near 

Iconium   1.340 

—  under  Soliraan  n iii.    87 

—  se^t  to  aid  of  Poland v.  171 

Turrt  .u.  General vi.  268 

—  lost  }  his  command vi.  204 

Tusca.jv.  Grand  Duke  of v.    % 

—  proclaimed  Emperor  FraiK^ 

I V.    89 

—  recognizes  republic vi.  31 7 

—  oblitred  to  quit  his  states vi.  397 

Tuscany  in  hands  of  Napoleon,  vii.  168 

UDrN'K.  Cobentzel  sent  to vi.  367 

Uhliuis.  the vi.  297 

Ulm.  free  city  of  Germany Hi.  329 

—  capitulation  of  Austrians vii.  121 

—  capitidation  of vtL  121 

Umbria,    portion    of  northern 

Italy i.   21 

—  subjugated  by  Etruscans i.   21 

Umbrians  subjugated  by  Etrus* 

cans  1,    21 

Unigenitus v.    88 

United       Provinces,       private 

treaty  with  Spain Iv.  109 

United  States  of  America,  Indie- 

pendence  of v.  207 

—  protests  against  execution  ot 

Louis  XVI vi  186 

—  commerce       hindered       by 

Directory vl.  888 

—  treaty  with  Bonaparte.    ...       vii.    25 

—  second  war  wirh  England vii.  160 

—  commerce  affected  by  decrees 

of  Napoleon vii.  147,  160 

Universitv,  Imperial .    vii.  207 

X- opposition  to  reconstituting  viii.  141 

—  regime  of viii.  362 

Unkiar-Skelessi,  treaty  of viii.  324 

I'htenvakleii.  cow  of ii.  858 

Uizmark.  fight  at  vi.  343 

Ui  bun  1 1.,  P(  )pe,  at  council i  805,  806 

Uiban  v..  Pope ii  146,  :57 

Ur!)an  VIII.  and  Richelieu. iv.    80 

Uri,  bull  of ii  858 

Urgel,  castle  of,  fails  intohancii 

of  French .       r.  ti 

Unjuijo,  counsellor  of  Qiariei 

IV.ofSpaio ....    wiLlM 
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UriliUt  dea,  John  Jun^eai 

UMns,  Prtnceas  des 

Ursulines,  the,  f oxmded 

Ushant,  naval  battle  off 

Utrecht  in  hands  of  French  — 

—  treaty  of,  1713, iv. 

UxeUodunum,  insurrection  of. . 
UsSs  assembly  at 


U.  108 

iT.  449 

iv.    76 

ii.  469 

vi.  317 

804,300 

i.    60 

iv.    86 


810 
204 
103 


10 
228 

432 
126 


Yaoa,  GarcilasQde  la,  the  Span- 

ish  Petrarch  iii    80 

Valaz6,  reports  on  papers  of 

lK)uisXVI vi.  118 

—  suicide  of "^- ^^ 

Val-dem-Dunes,  battle  of i  260 

Valencia,  massacre  of  French. .    vii.  228 

—  failure  of  Marshal  Moncey . .    vii.  227 
Valenciennes,  capture  of iv.  247 

—  besieged  by  Duke  of  York. . .     vi.  ""^ 
Valentine  de  Milan,  death  of  . .       ii. 

Valerian ,  Emperor,  quoted i 

Valjouan,    M.    de,   brother    of 

Aguesseau ▼• 

Valladolid,  rising  of  populace. .    vii, 

Valliere,  Madame  de  la iv. 

Valmy,  French  victory  at vi. 

Valois,  Charles  of i  491,  492 

Valols ,  Marguerite  de.    See  Mar- 
guerite d©  Valois. 
Valteline,  revolt  of  the. . .  .iv.  Ill,  vi.  354 
Vandals.     See  German  nations. 
Vandamme,  General,   disaster 

to •••  viii.    50 

Vannes,  military  commission  of     vi.  271 
Van  Witt,  CorneUus,  commis- 
sioner of  estates iv.  285 

—  torture  and  murder  of iv.  238,  239 

Van  Witt,  John,  grand  pension- 
ary of  Holland    iv.  210 

1-  resigns  as  councillor  pension- 
ary       iv.  238 

—  murdered  by  the  mob iv.  239 

—  review  of  his  career iv.  240 

Vascouia,  division  of  southern 

Gaul 

Vascons.    See  Basques. 

Vassv.  massacre  or 

Vatimesnil,  minister  of  public 
instruction  

Vauban,  sieges  under  his  direc- 
tion  

—  character  of »v. 

—  engineering  skill  of iv. 

—  deathof,  1.07 iv. 

Vaublanc  heads  a   deputation 

to  Louis  XVI vi, 

Vaubois,  general  of  French. . .  vi.  832,  336 

governor  of  Malta vi.  383 

Vaucelles,        truce       between 

France  and  Spain in.  200 

Vaudemont,  Prince  of,  governor 

of  Milaness  *7.- ^J 

Vaudery,  master  of ii.  401 

Vaudiaus.     See  Waldensians. 
Vaudians,  a  religious  sect }  401 

—  the,  described H?- jl* 

—  persecutions  ofi m.  1<3 

—  exterminated    by   order    of 

Francis  I *4-  ii- 

Vaudreuil.  castle  of »•  266 

Vaudreuil.  M.  de,  governor  of 

Canada ▼•  I'-O 


i.  125 

iii.  246 

viii.  267 


IV. 


316 
316 
316 
317 

70 


Yaugelas  and  French  Aoademj  iv.  iM 

Vaux,  Marshal v.  866 

Vedel,  General vii.  228 

—  surrender  of vii.  288 

Velasco,    Ferdinand    de,    con- 
stable of  Castille iii.  427 

Vendean  army  disbanded  and 

flying vi.260 

Vend6e  laid  waste  by  civil  war  vi.  149 

Vendome,  Duke  of,  arrest  of . . .  iv.   36 

—  sent  into  exile iv  168 

—  commands  in  Italy iv.  277 

—  commands  French  army  in 

Flanders  iv.  281 

Venetian  senate  sends  an  em 

bassy  to  Bonaparte vi.  329 

Venetians  send  ambassadors  to 

Louis  XII ii.  422 

—  alliance  with  French ii.  422 

—  refuse  asylum  to  French  gal- 

leys....   ii.438 

—  defeated  at  Agnadello ii.  441 

—  re-take  Padua ii.  444 

Feriyeur,  loss  of  the vi.  314 

Venice,  republic  of . .  ii.  401 

—  and  Directory vi.  329 

—  neutrality  in' Italian  war vi.  810 

—  incurs  vengeance  of  France  vi.  350 

—  massacre  of  the  French vi.  351 

—  formal  installation  of  demo- 

cratic government vi.  862 

Ventadour,    Madame   de,    gov- 
erness of  Louis  XV V.     8 

Vercingetorix      leads      united 

Gaul  against  Csesar i.  57,  58 

—  surrenders  to  Caesar i.    64 

—  adorns  Ca3sar's  triumph i    64 

—  put  to  death  by  Caesar i.    64 

Verdun,  treaty  of i.  224,  225,  «7 

—  royal  meeting  at ^"  ^^ 

—  besieged  by  Prussians vi.  108 

—  opens  its  gates  to  French. ...  vi.  300 
Vergennes,  M.  de,  minister  of 

LouisXVI V.269 

—  on  report  of  Necker v.  313 

—  on  Necker •  v.  317 

Vergne,  Madelaine  de  la.  Mar- 
chioness of  La  Fayette iv.  390 

Vergniaud,  barrister  from  Bor- 
deaux    vi.    67 

—  attacks  upon  the  king vi.    78 

—  surrenders  chair  to  Guadet..  vi.    92 

—  denounces  Danton  and  his  ac- 

complices      vi.  112 

—  fears  aspirations   of   Robes- 

pierre   ^'y'^jr 

—  and  Robespierre.  vi.  153 

Verhuell,      Admiral,      receives 

passports vii.  334 

Verneuil.  Marquise  de in.  464 

—  See  Eutraigues. 

Vermond.  Abb6 v.  356 

Vernis.  Abb<^  de.  dismissal  of..  y.  140 

Vergmand.  execution  of vi.  220 

Vernon,  Lambert  de,  president  v.    18 
Verona,  massacre  of  the  French    vi.  .'J50 

V6rune,  la,  governor  of  Caen. . .  iii  368 

Versailles i^  310 

—  Colbert's  opposition  to iv.  310 

—  treaty  il756)  with  Austria.   . .  ^-1^ 

—  National  Assembly  at ll"   fi 

—  Invaded  by  the  mob vi.  88 
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Vertf  Huil,  castle  of L  402 

Vervius,  pwic6  of,  with  Philip 

II iii.  44a 

Vesontio  ( Besangon),  country  of 

Gaul L    17 

Vespasian,  Roman  emperor. ...  1.    76 

—  and  CiriJis L    77 

.^  and  JuJius  Sttbiuus. i.    77 

VesptTS,  Sicilian i.  465 

Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  as  omen  vi.  395 

Vfto,  Madame v.  353 

Via  Don  itut L    40 

—  See  Ph(Bnician  road. 

Victor- Amadeo,  Duke  of  Savoy  iv.  259 

—  joins  coalition    iv.  259 

—  concludes  treaty  with  Louis 

XIV iv.  265 

—  his  abdication  and  arrest v.    64 

Victor,  Marsha),  operations  in 

Spahi   vii.  307 

—  M^moires  of,  quoted. vl.  289 

Victory,  temple  of.     i.    45 

Vielleviile,  Marshal  de iii.  190 

—  MemoirtfH,  quoted iii.  190 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  1725 v.    62 

—  peace  of,  1785 v.    68 

—  Congress  of vii,    60 

—  treaty  siKtied.  1809 vii.  820 

—  peace  negotiations  at vui.    26 

—  Congress  of viii.  142 

—  declarations  of  the  sovereigns  viii.  165 
Vienne,  John  de,  governor  of 

Calais ii.   91 

Vieux  Cordelier,  the vi.  180 

Vilaine,  Le  Begue  de ii.  185 

Villaret-Joyeuse,  Admiral vi.  268 

Villars  and  elector  of  Bavaria.,  iv.  279 

—  campaign  in  CJemianv,  1707,.  iv.  283 

—  wounded  at  Maplaqiiet,  1709  iv.  290 

—  again  commands  the   army 

m  Flanders iv.  296 

—  jye7noires  de iv.  296,  297,  299,  841 

—  and  Prince  Eugene iv.  297 

—  takes  Douai,  1712 iv.  iWS 

—  success  in  Germany iv,  299 

—  in  Italy,  17i^ v.    67 

Villehardouin,  Geoflfrey  de iii.  117 

Villeheurnais,  Berthelot  de  la. .  vi.  354 
Villele,  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment      viii.  244 

—  auger  at  Chateaubriand viii.  255 

—  waning  power  of viii.  257 

—  intelligible  effort  toward  pro- 

gres.s        viii.  2.58 

'—  bicreasing  opposition  to viiL  264 

—  withdraws  in  favor  of  Mar- 

ti^iia^' viii.  26G 

VilleriH,  Marquis  of,  and  Alber- 

oni V.    82 

Villeneuve,  Admiral,  mournful 

forecast  of vii.  112 

—  enrountrrs  Nelson vii.  114 

Villeroi.    fiiiiiei{>ai    of    French 

lea^'Uf.          iii.  397 

—  is  nuuU'  secretary  of  state iii.  408 

—  g(H-8  over  to  service  of  Henry 

IV iii.  408 

—  sketch  of    iii.  451 

—  fails  in  Ifaly iv.  277 

—  Marshal  de,  protest  of v.    22 

»- arrest  of v.    46 

—  and  the  regent v.    46 


Villon.  Francis,  a  French  poet  iii.  180 

Vinieiro,  height**  of vii.  286 

Vimont,  Faiher,  Jesuit  pri^t. .  v.  117 
Vimory,  Guise  victorious  over 

Germans iii.  881 

Vincennes,  Bois  de  iv.  196 

—  Diderot  imprisoned  at v.  215 

—  tower  of,  attacked  by  popu- 

lace    vi.    62 

—  assassination  of  d'Enghien. . .  vii.    91 
Vincent  of  Beauvais.     See  Beauvais. 
Vincent,  M.    Hee  St.  Vincent  de  PauL 
Vinci.    Leonardo   da,    dies    in 

France iii.  136 

Vlsconti,  John  0&16as,  Duke  of 

Milan Ii.  188 

Visconti,  VaJentine,  death  of . . .  ii.  804 

—  wife  of  Duke  of  Orleans U.  200 

Visigoths    foimd    kingdom    in 

Glaul i.  106 

Viseant,  James  de,  of  Calais ii.   94 

Vissant,  Peter  de,  of  Calais ii.    94 

Vitellius,  pretender  to  Roman 

Empire i.  74,  76 

Viterbo,  treaty  of iii.    15 

Vitrolles   to  Emperor  Alexan- 
der   viii.  107 

—  character  of viii.  107 

—  expelled  from  Privy  Council  viii.  232 
Vitry,  Baron  de,  appointed  mar- 
shal of  France iv,    12 

Vitry,  disaster  at i.  836,  «7 

Vittoria,  English  victory  at viii.   49 

Vivarais,  league  of iii.  816 

Vivonne,  Catherine  de iv.  146 

Vogii6.  Count  Melchlor  de.  Le 

Temple  dt  J&nisalem i.  299 

Voiture,  CEuvres  de iv.  188 

Volg,  Volks,  Voles.    See  Bolg. 

Vop,  disaster  to  the  French  —  vii.  422 

Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louis  XlV.y 

quoted iv.  226.  263,  275,  V.  86,  183 

—  praises  Frederick  II v.    72 

—  demands  reforms ▼.  164 

—  Racine,  the  model  of v.  176 

—  sketch  of ▼.  188 

—  early  tendency  to  irreverence  v  1^ 

—  visits  Mile.  Ninon  de  TEuclos  v.  185 

—  obliged  to  quit  Paris v.  186 

—  shut  up  in  the  Bastile v.  186,  189 

—  takes  the  name  of  Voltaire  . .  v.  187 

—  quarrel    with    Chevalier    de 

Rohan v.  188 

—  in  England v.  lul 

—  and  Marchioness  du  Chatelet  v.  192 

—  elected  to  h  rejich  Acatleniy..  v    194 

—  goes  to  lie rl in v.  195 

—  attack  upon  Manpertuis  v.  198 

—  airesied  on  reiuni  to  France  v.  200 

—  canipaigu  against  Ctuisiian- 

itv V.  203 

—  writiners  of v.  187-208 

—  quarrel  with  Rousseau v.  204 

—  and  the  family  of  I  nlas   .      . .  v.  205 

—  efforts  in  belialr  of  Ciiaumont  v.  207 

—  at  Keruey v.  2()9 

—  opinii  '11  of  Catherine  II v.  209 

—  dies  at  I'aris.    .    v.  211 

—  at    Academy   and    ^ational 

Theatre                           v.  21« 

Volusian,  Bishop  of  Tours i.  118 

—  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  i.  118 


i.  248, 


fbn  Bulow,  representative  of 

PrussW ▼}«g^ 

Vouet,  Simon  *^-  *~' 

Wage,  Robert,  Romance  of  Rou 
282,  ii.  8 

Wagram ,  battle  of ▼!" 

Waif  re  ?on  of  Hunald | 

—  character  of *  „.q 

.  Abbot  of  Corbi6 ^  '  o,^ 


vH 
viii. 


ISO 
29 


1. 


285 
160 
164 


Wala.  xxuwv,-  --  — ., 

Wak'heren,  island  of . ^| 

Waldensians.    See  Lutherans    .     Ui 
—  Sec  also  Vaudians. 
Wales  conquered  by  English. . . 
Wales,  Prince  of,  becomes  heir 

to  English  throne       ^ 

^  victorious  in  southern  France 
of    English   Aqui- 


314 
172 

i.  458 

i.  468 
U.  102 


—  governor   oi    JiiUgnB"   .q-h"*  ^ 
taine ||-  '** 

^  the  Black  Prince        -■■-     -^  V," 

—  declares  war  agahist  Charles  v  u. 

—  death.  ^ a- -AiMVL-^:  "' 


161 
164 
168 
458 


Wallace,  William,  Scottish  hero 
WftUenstein,      commander  -  in- 

chief  of  imperial  armv iv. 

—  deposed  bv  Ferdinand  U. . . 

—  recalled  by  Ferdinand  II  . . 

—  defeated  at  LUtzen  •••.•.•     *^ 

—  secret  advances  to  Richelieu 

and  Oxenstiem  —  a;      i  " 

—  hitrigues  revealed  by  Piccolo- 

mini         -■ .     ,24 

„-  assassinated  •■■■,■■■■ j   infi 

Wallia.  King  of  Visigoths i-  100 

Wallon,  M.,  Jeanne  d'Arc J  •  -4- 

Wal moden .  General       .    •  ••  •  •  •  •     ^'• 

Walpole,  Robert,  English  mm- 

Walter,  Count  of  ^exina  -^  -^        l- 
War.   Arraagnacs  and  Burgun- 

dians •  •   •,      .   -.^o —      «' 

—  France  and  England,  1512. .  j  • 

_  France  and  Spain  ...   .  - "[•  !»" 

^  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V        .lil.  45,  47 
^  in  Canada,  French  and  Eng- 

!•     y. Y,    1*1 

-civU,  Catholics'  and   Protes-    ^.^  ^ 

^^^^  .■...".'.'.■.■.■"..  vi'.250 

Z  fiuVth  Veligious,  oplens in  306 

r-  hundred  years Ji-  "♦l-'^'^ 

^  in    1th  century            ■  •    ]} 

^  third  coalition  against  France  vii 
^  second  religious,  breaks  out, 

1.507 :: 


117 
Iv.  117 
iv.  120 

192 

iv.  124 

iv.  124 


316 

76 
274 

205 
469 


153 

119 


^  seven  y^ars 


iii.  260 
106,  133 


lU. 

iv, 
vii. 

V. 

vii. 

vii. 


263 
170 
374 
172 

385 


—  third  religious,  begins,  1568. 

-  thirty  years,  ends  

^  with  Russia    ••• 

Warsaw,  the  cor  federates  In. 

Diet  proclamation  of     . . 

_  grand  duchy  of.  fornmtion^ 
Washington.  Oeorge,  sket^ih  of,  v.  121. 26.5 

—  to  Captain  Mackenzie ...   ■  -.• 

—  commander-in-chiof     Ameri- 

can forces 

—  dislike  of  France 3 

—  seeks  alliance  of  France  

Waterloo,  battle  of 

Weimar,  battle  of    .^-    •  •  •    •  •  ^  ■ 

—  snpper  at,  with  Goethe  and 

Wieland ^"" 


V. 

viii. 
vii. 


96 

164 


S44 
238 
305 
^U 
346 


262 

265 
273 
276 
182 
143 


vui. 
viii. 


HF  (U) 


Weirother,  Austrian  general. 
Weissenfels,  allies  repulsed  at. . 
"Well,    Cardinal!    you    wished 

then  to  break!" ^M 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur ▼" 

—  See  Wellington. 
Wellington,   Lord  (Sir   Arthur 

WVllesley) "^{l 

—  enters  Portugal ▼"• 

_  operations  in  Portugal vu. 

_  becomes  Lord  Wellington ....    vii. 

—  army  invested  by  Mass6na. . .    vu. 

—  generaUssimo     of      Spanish 

army  ^\- 

^  enters  France v^-  u 

—  leaving  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 

mond's  ball  at  Brussels viii-  j'S 

_  at  Waterloo •   ^"-  ^^ 

—  proclamation  to  French  peo 

pie 

—  opinion  of  Polignac 

—  on  fortifications  of  Paris .....  viu. 
Westermann,    his    band    joins 

Marsellais ^\- 

—  accused  to  convention vi. 

Westphaha,  peace  of }7.- 

—  crumbles  to  pieces ▼«»• 

West  Point,  Washington  at  . .  .  v. 

Whigs  in  power  in  England ▼• 

Whitworth,  Lord v" 

—  at  Tuileries •  •  ^ll' 

—  leaves  Paris  • ^IV 

"  Who  made  thee  king?" J- 

Wiaama,  battle  of  ■"»• 

Wicholorsky,  Count J^- 

Wieland  at  Weimar         •••::•  ^^■ 
William  of  Nangis,  The  Conttn- 

Mcr  o/, extract  .^    ^  ,•  v"  ;       ! 
William  of  Normandy,  birth  of       i. 

—  childhood  of »•  2«<. 

—  conspiracy  against |- 

._  escapes  to  i-  alaise — .   ] 

—  takes  field  against  traitors. ..        i. 

—  claims  help  of  Henrj'  1 }■ 

—  joinedbvHenryl  .^....     ■•         »• 

—  defeats  the  hisurgents  at  Val 
des  Dunes  ~  ■   ■ 

—  makes  vigorous  use  of  victorv 

—  aids  Henry  I.  against  Geof- 
frey Martel.  ^,  ^  y  \ 

—  at  war  with  Geoffrey  Martel  i 

—  strange  courtship  .  .^ i-  -''V 

—  niarriiige  with  Matilda 

—  atwar  withFenry.l.^     •   ■  ■■■ 

—  defeats  Henrv  L.at  M«rtemer 
and  Varaville  . .      ■  ^  ........  ' 

—  and  Matilda  found  abbeys  . . 

—  and  Lanfran^'        .         .  ^i;.,^: 

—  attends  corc^aliGa  of;  Philip- 

—  susp(Mited  of  'p^is'^iii'^^  Count  • 
of  Vexin     . .  ^ . 

_  publishes  law  of  curfew  »• 

—  visits  England  ,  -    "   " ' "      *' 

—  exacts  oath  fro.n  Ilai  ola  ... 
receives  news  v"  i^afi  o-  *-(U- 

ward  the  Confesaor 

—  reminds  Harold  of  bis  oath 

—  clanns  EnplLsh  crown 

—  submit*;  bis  claims  to  decision 
of  the  pope .1 

—  and  estates  of  Normandy .  •  •  • 

Vol. 


42 

61 


196 
'2T2 
343 

90 
255 
170 
54 
286 
290 
74 
76 
77 
240 
419 
175 
248 

136 
265 
268 
268 
269 
269 
269 
269 

1.269 
i.269 


.1. 
»i. 


270 
270 
271 
270 

27«- 
273 


i.278 
l./«74 


274 
274 

275. 
279 


277 
278 
278 


278,279 

Lrre 

8 


460 


IHDEJC 


William  of  NTormandy  asserablee 
army  fur  conquesi  of  Eng- 
l^ind  i.  2S0,  28] 

—  and  ( 'onan  II i.  280.  2>1 

—  lands  on  Fn^rlish  coast i.  2S2 

—  arraani^-iit  n^'ainsr  England.  ,i.  282,  283 

—  niakf  s  three   proposlLions  to 

Han. Id             i   284 

—  wins  bi-ttlr- of  Hastings....  i.  286 

—  lays  foundation  of  Battle  Ab- 

bey    i  288 

—  occupies  English  towns 1.  288 

—  invests  London i.  289 

—  crowned  King  of  England ....  L  290 

—  buiids  fort 1290 

William    tiie  Silent,  Prince   of 

Orange lU.  210 

-  and   treaty  of   Cateau-Cam- 

br^sia 111.  210 

William  of  Nassau iv.  231 

.    —  Sre  William  m. 
William  HI.  of  England  (Wil- 
liam of  Orange) iv.  284 

—  appointed      cap  tain -general 

for  one  camfMign iv.  234 

~-  stadt  holder,  captain -general, 

and  admiral iv.  287 

—  campaign  against  Louis  XIV.  Iv.  241 

—  marries  Mary  of  England Iv.  247 

—  Massillon's  estimate  of iv.  252 

—  proclaimed  King  of  England 

l«fi9 iv.  254 

—  arrives  in  Ireland iv.  25tt 

—  at  battle  of  the  Bojme iv.  257 

—  arrives  in  Holland,  1691 iv.  259 

—  news  for iv.  269 

—  popularity   in     England   re- 

vived               Iv.  276 

—  ambassador  withdraws  from 

court  of  Louis  XIV      iv.  275 

—  review  of  his  life iv.  277 

—  death  of.  1702 iv.  276 

—  review  of  his  hfe iv:  277 

William  IIL.  Count  of  Poitiers  i.  255 

—  refuses  the  crown  of  Italy.. .  i.  255 

William  VII.  of  Poitiers i.  255 

William.  Archbishop  of  Tyre...  i.  a52 

—  at  Parliament  of  Gisors i.  852 

William,  C^ount  of  Melun i.  820 

William  the  Bastard.    See  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy. 

William  of   Orange.    See  Wil- 

liatT)  in 

W;n:ofTen  chosen  general  vl.  276 

A  iKheisea,    captm-e   and    pil- 

„.  lage  .V .- li.  186 

wmslow.  Colonel,  and  Acadians  v.  126 
^Niur^ingerod.    Count,    a    pris- 

onf-r  to  French.. .. .   vii.  417 

Witt,  Che  brofiierh.: jy'  220 

Wit*.  M.  GomeUs  de,    HUtoire 

fie   Washington v.  261,  262 

Wittemberg  occupied  by  Davout  vii.  144 

Witt^.'n>i^eaiot«    Sajc<»u   council  i.  2»S 


'   WittensteiB,  Count,  of  Russian 

arujy 

Wittikind.  a  Saxon  chieftain.  . 

—  encourages  revolt  of  the  Sax- 

ons  

—  takes  refuge  with  the  Danes 

—  takes    refuge    with    Korth- 

men j^ 

—  receives  baptism !   . ! . . 

—  created  Duke  of  Saxony. . 

—  death  of 

—  descendants  of 

Wolfe,  General,  English  officer 

in  Canada 

—  mortally   wounded  at    Q\i^ 

bee  

Wolsey,  Cardinal 

Women  defending  the  cars. , . . 

Worms,  diet  at 

Wtirmser.  Austrian  general  re- 
pulsed   


vtL0O! 

t  178 

1   17f 

*..  171 

171.  ITI 
L171 
i.  171 
1.171 
i.  171 

V.  1S8 

T.  lat 
Hi.  ao 

i.    40 
ir.UO 

Ti.  81t 


HI 

viii. 

V. 

I 


4W 


XiiNTRAiLLsa  at  Orleans it  961 

Ximenes,  Cardinal UL     9 

Yarmouth,  Lord vff.  196 

Yolande  of  Arragon 11.286 

—  supports  Joan  of  Arc U.  8B1 

York,  Duke  of,  besieges  VaJeo- 

ciennes  vl.  8W 

York,  General,  capitulation  to 
Russians 

—  trial  and  reinstatement 

Yorktown,  surrender  of 

Youssouf ,  governor  of  Narbonno 

—  conquers  and  occupies  from 

ArfestoLyons i    ir>6 

Ypres,  town  in  Flanders i  4^* 

-siegeor.  TX.814 

Ynarte,  M.  d\and  royal  chJI- 

,,^dren yj   ggg 

You  are  no  longer  the  Auge- 

reau  of  Castlglione" vili.    18 

Yoes,  Bishop  of  Chartres I.  ttl,  9M 

Zach,     general     of     Austrian 

troops rH,    21 

Zachary.  Pope,  and  Pepin  the 

Short    i.  161 

Zanghi.  sultan  of  Aleppo  and  of 

Mossoul i    i5f 

Zeeland  capitulates  to  French  vi  217 
ZUmisces.    John,     Emperor    of 

Constantinople |.  800 

—  war  against  Mussulmans I.  800 

—  receives  keys  of  Jerusalem. .       i.  SOO 

Zuaim,  treaty  of viL  187 

Zuazo,  French  defeated  at rlil.   48 

Zurich    taken    by   assault    by 

French li.  4^5 

—  battle  of vi.  408 

Zwingle  in  Switzerland  . .  m  I  « 
Zannequin,  Nicholas,  burgher  g£ 

Furues  ■ M,     « 
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